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(Drawn by Ropert BARNES.) 


A TALE THAT IS TOLD. 


o HEN all the world shone golden bright, And listened, with glad earnest face 
VeAV And it was good to be, As she a story told— 
oe How often we as children stood Ah, how past times come back to us 
Around our mother’s knee, | Now we are old! 
629 
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THE QUIVER. 





Those stories, ah, were ever such 
So real and so true? 

The people whom she spoke about, 
We loved, and almost knew ; 

And when she told us of their woes, 
The tears they would outflow ; 

They really seemed so dear to us, 

Long years ago. 


And when we heard about their joys, 
Those children mother knew, 

We smiled and felt quite happy, 
For they were happy too; 


Oh, days of childhood passed long since! 
Oh, stories never old! 
If you could but come back to us 
As tales untold. 


But the dear eyes that smiled at us 

As we gathered round her knee, 
Are closed long since, and stilled for aye 

Is her sweet melody ; 
And we who then were little mites, 

Are now grown grey and old, 
And soon our lamp must flicker out— 

A tale that’s told. 
G. W. 








THE RESTING-PLACES OF OUR SAVIOUR, AND THE SCENES OF HIS 
SECLUSION. 


BY THE REV. GEO. A. CHADWICK, B.D., PREBENDARY OF ARMAGH CATHEDRAL, AND RECTOR OF ARMAGH. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

HE story of our Saviour’s life and 
death has two aspects. Much was 
done and suffered by Him as the true 
Priest and Teacher of humanity and 
the only Lamb of God; much also as 

the Exemplar whose steps we should follow, and 

who was made like unto His brethren. There was 

a sense in which He trod the winepress alone, and 

there was another sense in which we may “fill up 

that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in 
our flesh.” 

Now it is impossible to untwine these threads 
which God has woven together into the tissue of 
that sacred story, or to declare that certain deeds 
were wrought entirely for us by our Deliverer, and 
certain others wrought among us, and upon our 
level, by Him who is not ashamed to call us 
brethren. We may not say that even His boy- 
hood was only that of a stainkess human child; for 
was net His conception divine, and did not His 
unearthly glory stream out in the Temple through 
the veil of His twelfth year? Nor may we say 
that His crucifixion was entirely and only sacri- 
ficial and atoning, for did He not promise that the 
sons of Zebedee should drink of the emp, and share: 
the baptism of His anguish ? ' 

But in the scenes of his repose and of his seclu- 
sion, in the spots (not rarely indicated by sacred 
story) where to some extent. He ceased to act 
directly upon others, where His work on their 
behalf was passive rather taan energetic, where 
His own soul lay still under the sacred and direct 
influences of heaven and the balmy influences of 
nature (which also are sacred and of heaven) in 
these we may, perhaps, expect to find most clearly 
disclosing itself the perfectly human nature of our 
Lord, of the seed of Abraham, the second man. 

Further, if we are duly careful that our awe 


- 








for what in Christ was greater and more sacred 
still shall not obscure our sense of that genuine, 
unique, entirely developed humanity, then we shall 
discover a very peculiar and penetrating interest 
in these scenes of our Lord’s retirement, and espe- 
cially of His repose. For it is in solitude and 
silence that Nature speaks most impressively to 
man. Not so audible in the stir of action, and in 
the joy or burden of living sympathies, are the 
calm low whispers which our Saviour heard, and 
interpreted for grosser ears—the still small voices 
of gorgeous lily and untoiling bird, and impartial 
sun and shower. No one has truly felt the loveli- 
ness and power of Nature who has not gone alone 
into her lonely places. Nor is this because we aro 
volatile and fallen, else here it would not apply ; 
it is only because we are men, not planned for 
pursuing at the same time two trains of uncon- 
genial feeling or heterogeneous thought. There- 
fore, it follows from the ‘réal:manhood of our Lord 
that the places where Nature speke to His deepest 
heart were the scenes of His repose, of His seclu- 
sion. If our, duller sensibilities could fully catch 
the utterances of those sequestered places, and if 
we could allow for the appalling change of tone 
wrought by centuries of ravage and desolation, 
then should we also hear the very sounds, alter- 
nately joyous and pathetic and profound, wherein 
our Lord Himself heard Nature—that mstrument 
of God’s own tuning—uplifting her choral song 
to heaven. Never, never, shall we hear that 
anthem: it has been ruthlessly silenced upon 
earth, and it was far other than the majestic 
harmonies of the harpers and harps of heaven. 
Might we, at least, like the deaf Beethoven, bid 
our minds imagine something of the sounds that 
are heard no more? Might we come to see even 
a little of the nature of His environments—the 
colours and outlines and odours which encompassed 
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Him, and the extent or limitation of His horizon—in | felt that a providence, as real as if it had worked 


those times of His recorded life when these would 
appeal to Him with most power? Rightly marked, 
those scenes ought to reveal something of the 


mood in which our Master sought them, or the | pointed to it. 


plan of the Providence which placed Him there. 


And we, who shrink (let us hope) from profane | 


intrusion, rash speculation, presumptuous con- 
jecture, concerning things untold, shall we not 


| by supernatural interference, chose the place in 
which our Saviour’s mind should ripen, and that 
| prophecy had already, though very indistinctly, 
To know something about the 
| place will therefore help us to understand the tone 
and spirit of our Saviour'’s childhood, since one 
| Divinely appointed factor in His early life will thus 
| be ascertained. And our Lord Himself, in the 


shrink also from the peril of slothful neglect, of | text which heads this paper, declares that a cer- 


leaving unstudied, unobserved, what Scripture 
has indicated with sufficient clearness to reward a 
careful student. 

Some may perhaps think it presumptuous to 
believe that such influences affected our Lord at 
all; but we know that human sympathy and 
opposition had power upon Him; He rejoiced in 


grieved at the hardness of men’s hearts, He was 
made perfect in His office by suffering; and shall 
we dream that He, who hearkened to the disciplin- 
ary voices of pain and defeat, was deaf to the 
impulses of God’s great universe? Why did He 
seek the mountain summit for His prayers, and 
the hill-side and the beach for His sermons? Did 
He who said “ Consider the lilies,” never Himself 
mark them with a loving eye? 
z 
NAZARETH, AND THE SINLESS YOUTH. 


| tain correspondence may be looked for between the 
abode and him whom God has placed there. 

Now there have been three rival conceptions 
of the youth of Jesus. One of these runs riot 
in the apocryphal Gospels, where we learn (if we 
learn little else) how poorly unaided human nature 


| would have dealt with the great problem of depict- 
spirit when the truth was revealed to babes, He | 


ing an incarnate God, and how far is the mythical 
theory from explaining the Jesus of our faith. 
They took the propensities of a child, and the 
most formidable physical powers, and mixed these, 
without blending them, into a mass of legends, often 
laughable and sometimes revolting. He restores 
life to a salt fish. Joseph, who was not, we are in- 
formed, a very skilful craftsman, spoils a throne 


| which he was making for “the king of Jerusalem,” 


and Jesus stretches out the timber to its proper size. 


| A schoolmaster, teaching Him the alphabet, is 
lectured upon the occult meaning in each down- 


“Behold they that are gorgeously apparelled, and live deli- | 
| the head, “and Jesus was angry, and cursed him, 


cately, are in kings’ courts.” 
AmonG the southern spurs of Lebanon, in the 
territory of Zebulon, somewhat north of the rich 
and lovely plain of Esdraelon, and therefore close 
to the most stirring scenes of Jewish history,* the 
town of Nazareth lies hid. And thither, probably 
by the same road which travellers still traverse, 
came the holy family after those first breathless 


'and he suddenly fell down and died.” 


stroke and up-stroke, until he strikes Jesus on 


He strikes 


' dead some of His schoolfellows, and revives one 


wanderings which so well foreshadowed the future | 
career of Him who had not where to lay His head. | 
| with the simple facts that He was subject to His 


It deserves notice that the warning of God ina 
dream to avoid Judea and dwell in Galilee came 
not to Mary, but to Joseph; nor is there anywhere 
in Scripture the faintest trace of that degrading 
displacement and humiliating subserviency with 
which the apocryphal Gospels dishonour the natural 
head of that sacred family. 
begging Mary to obtain from Jesus concessions 
which he himself dares not ask; but St. Luke 


plainly declares that Jesus was subject to them } 


both. Otherwise the childhood would be unreal; 


They describe him as | 


toe 


the family would be dislocated ; He would not have | 


become like unto his brethren. 
It appears that no revelation pointed out the 


| proud nation and a bloody king. 


exact spot where they should settle; that the | 


warning sent. Joseph into Galilee, and he there- 
upon came and dwelt in Nazareth. But Matthew 





* And also of Apocalyptic hope, if Armageddon truly means | 


the Hill of Megiddo, as seems probable, 


of them with a kick! The enmity He thus ex- 
cites expels the family from Nazareth. Even 
Mary always calls Him “My Lord.” None of the 
family dares to sit down before He has done so, 
and if He does not come to the table they lose 
their meal. 

All this caprice and self-assertion is inconsistent 


parents, and that He increased in favour with 
men. But it is also entirely out of character with 
the place in which Jesus was brought up. No 
doubt ambition and pride and cruelty exist in all 
scenes alike. But there are scenes in whick they 
are specially out of place, where we feel that every 
influence of Nature is arrayed against them, and 
that they are even more than usually rebel- 
lious. Such a place is not, perhaps, the storm- 
beaten coast, nor the desert, stern and unsympa- 
thetic, in which the Baptist learned to rebuke a 
But it was not 
from the barren desert nor the iron cliffs that the 
Son of Man came; it was in a blooming and fer- 
tile valley, ina homely and sequestered village, that 
He first communed with Nature. 

Nazareth is now a town of some little import- 
ance, inhabited by three or four thousand people 
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of various races, but its growth is quite recent, 
and curious to say, it is due to the misgovernment 
of the Turk. The open country is so insecure that 
its inhabitants have been driven up into the hills 
from Esdraelon and Beth-shan, and if the country 
were freed from Arab depredators, they would go 
back, and Nazareth, which already suffers from 
the want of a water supply, would speedily de- 
cline.* Inthe time of our Lord it was no more 
than a hamlet or village, which Josephus passes 
over without breaking the utter silence of the Old 
Testament. But for our Lord we never should 
have seen its name. Not very far away were 
cities where such a lad as these caricatures depict 
could have exhibited his fantastic vain-glory and 
self-assertion, but he would have been effectually 
rebuked by the beauty of that quiet vale, by the 
freshness of that balmy air, by the calm of those 
gentle hills. Sweet and unobtrusive would be 
the soul which had learned the secret of that 
sequestered, lovely place.t 

Again, it is possible to press too far the mean- 
ing of that sad title, the Man of Sorrows. We 
know that He was called to the most solemn and 
dreadful of all sacrifices—the One Sacrifice of 
which all others are but a type. We know that long 
before the burden of His official life began to press 
upon Him, He must have been, like all the highest 
moral natures, profoundly grave, conscious of the 
oppositions and sins which confronted Him, and 
of the solemnity and awe that are the background 
on which all our lifeis painted. But we know also 
that, to the last, He could rejoice in spirit, could 
leave his own peace to His followers as a rich and 
unworldly gift, could declare that His joy was ful- 
filled, and could desive that it might remain in 
them also, and be fulfilled in them. The manner 
of His advent, in direct contrast to the Baptists’, is 
“eating and drinking,’ that is to say, accepting 
frankly the innocent pleasures of life. What rea- 
son, then, can be found for thinking of His child- 
hood as austere, gloomy, or prematurely bowed 
down with the troubles of thwarted manhood 
and a conscious mission? It is true that a very 
ancient fragment, professing to be a contempo- 
rary description of Jesus, says, “ None ever have 
seen Him laugh, but many have seen Him weep ;” 
but we have already observed that He rejoiced 


in spirit; and we may be content to sum up. 


the question in one sentence—Jesus must have 
been an ideal child in order to become the ideal 
man; therefore the development of Jesus cannot 
have been morbid, nor defective in anything essen- 





* In Canon Farrar’s vivid and beautiful account of Nazareth 
there is mention of ‘‘a clear abundant fountain.” But the 
visit of this rarely qualified observer was made in spring-time. 

+ “If the spiritual atmosphere of Nazareth was heavy, it was 
at least calm.”—Goper, 


| tial to all-sided fulness.* Turn, then, to Mrs. 
Browning’s beautiful lines ; and ask whether they 
portray an ideal child. Mary bends over Him, 
asleep, and says :— 
** Thou, with that close slumber on thy mouth, 

Dost seem of wind and sun already weary. 

Unchild-like shade! No other babe doth wear 

An aspect very sorrowful, as Thou. 

No small babe-smiles my watching heart hath seen 

To float like speech the speechless lips between, 

No dove-like cooing in the golden air ; 

No quick, short joys of leaping babyhood.” 


This is just the conception which multitudes 
carry through the whole youth of Jesus; so that 
few saw without surprise the bloom and life 
ascribed to Him in Mr. Holman Hunt’s beautiful 
picture, “The Finding of Christ in the Tempie.” 

But they forgot that Jesus was being “made 
perfect” —that is to say, growing into perfectly- 
endowed and disciplined Messiahship by steady 
growth from a perfect childhood, and that the ripe 
fruit of His manhood presupposes a lovely blossom. 
We shall not fear to assert that He should rejoice 
with those that rejoiced as frankly as He should 
weep with those who wept; so that never to have 
smiled would have left His character as truly 
incomplete as never to have shed tears. 

And since the lowliness which took our nature 
would have been imperfect unless He “did not 
abhor” its humble station, He cannot without 
irreverence be thought to have fretted against His 
condition.t Why, then, should He be so “un- 
childlike,” such a “weary one’’? Did early per- 
secution make Him a child of sorrows? We are 
assured that He increased in favour with man, 
that on His return to Nazareth the townsfolk 
looked for special benefits, and assumed that to 
heal them would be to heal Himself. Or was His 
home a loveless one? Scripture has not only 
recorded Joseph’s vigilant care of His infancy, but 
that he won from the Lord’s mother the title of 
“Thy Father,” and that equally with Mary herself 
he sought Jesus “sorrowing,” and for three days. 
As for His brethren—whether they were indeed His 
brothers, cousins, or haif-brothers, we need not argue 
—they were of such exalted character that,although 
they hesitated for a moment, they were afterwards 
numbered among those whose names are graven 
on the foundation-stones of heaven. What His 
mother was to Him we cannot even dream: we 
can only remember that for her service all genera- 
tions are to callher blessed. Jesus grew up under 





* Jesus ‘ hallowed all the stages of human development, but 
nothing incongruous ever appeared in Him, which would have 
been the case if utterances of a riper age had escaped Him in 
chiidhood.”—OLsHAUSEN on Luke ii, 39. 

+ St. Anselm, having explained that Christ took our in- 
firmities, and being asked, ‘Surely, then, He will be miser- 
able?” replies, with energy, ‘‘ By no means!” and points out 
that He accepted these infirmities willingly.—Cur Deus Homo, 
ii, xii. 
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the reverent care of the best mother who ever 


lived. Small windows like these pour a flood of | 


light upon the question, What was the nature of 
that secluded life in Nazareth? And we find no 
evidence that any greater burden was laid as vet 


upon His soul than must have been imposed by | 


the inevitable growing consciousness of the world’s | 
evil and His impending struggle against it. 

It is time to ask whether these conclusions 
harmonise with the place in which His youth was 
bidden to grow ripe. We have seen that the 
character of the spot is neither austere nor 
agitating. It is not sublime, whether for extent 
of prospect, or grandeur of the mountains which 
close it in; but it is exquisitely beautiful. A 
little valley here expands into a basin, to the shape 
and loveliness of which nearly every traveller 
applies the epithet of St. Jerome, who called 
it the flower of Galilee, and compared it to a 
rose opening its corolla. “ Like a rose,” says 
Quaresimus, “it has the same rounded form, en- 
closed by mountains as the flower by its leaves.” 
Another writer (who quotes him) compares the 
fifteen surrounding hills to ‘the edges of a shell 
guarding it from intrusion,” 
shape of the valley has suggested the erroneous 
notion that it is the crater of an extinct volcano. 
The hills are of soft chalk or marl, 
rounded summits rise to a height of about five 
hundred feet. 
be “upon the whole, bare and unattractive,’ and 
Richardson calls them barren, but Dean Stanley 
found them ‘‘ green,’ and Canon Farrar tells us 
“‘that in spring, at least, everything about the 
place looks indescribably bright and soft.” 


Upon the steep slope cf one of these hills, facing | 


the north-east, and almost overhung by a precipice | 


and to others the | 


and their | 


Dr. Hackett pronounces them to | 


and loveliest bird of Palestine, flashes like a living 
sapphire over fields which are enamelled with 
innumerable flowers.” Rénan found help in the 
sweetness of Nazareth for his conception of a 
moral sentimentalist ; and Pressensé, who replied 
to him, agrees that it is one of the sweetest sites 
| in Palestine. 

Who can believe that Jesus was reared in such 
| a place to be unhappy? Here He well considered 
the lilies and the fowls; saw the fig-tree put forth 
its leaves, and the grass, but yesterday luxuriant, 
cut down for the oven; marked the various fate 
of seeds, and the sweet waters of a good fountain ; 
learned from what trees men gather grapes; dis- 
cerned the signs of red mornings and lowering 
eventides. And all these spoke to Him of God 
and man. Here, too, He acquirec that love of 
the hillside and summit, which no weariness, no 
griefs could ever take away. And, indeed, a more 
delightful prospect is inconceivable than the view 
from some of those encircling mountains. The 
dome of woody Tabor, fortress-crowned, rose up a 
few miles to the south-east, and thence the luxu- 
riant plain of Jezreel stretched away to the sandy 
shores of the great sea and the long ridges of 
Carmel, while the ranges of Lebanon and anti- 
Lebanon, with the giant bulk of snowy Hermon, 
drew the eye gradually around to the broken teeth 
‘of the stern hillsof Moab. There was Safet “ set 
upon a hill.” The Kishon, in yonder plain, was 
the only Jewish river that flowed through sand, 
and its violent floods were certain to sweep away 
any house that was not built upon a rock. 

Yet almost all the illustrations of our Lord were 
drawn from the more familiar circle of His home, 
or from the shore of the Lake of Galilee, where also. 
He seems to have resided for some time. Only once 


of about forty feet high, is the present town of | does He mention the roar of the Mediterranean 
Nazareth, with a large convent, a mosque, and | | Sea. “The mountains, the forests, the striking 
houses principally of stone, but with no relics of | | points of Oriental vegetation, palm, and cedar, and 
genuine antiquity, except indeed the everlasting | terebinth, the images which fill the pages of the 
hills, the valley, the little cliffs, and the fountain | psalmists and prophets of the older dispensation, 


whence our Lord must often have drawn water. 
Nineteen centuries have made little change in 
these. Botanists find more flowers and richer | 
colours in this delightful valley than anywhere | 


else in Palestine, and there are numerous gardens | 
enclosed by hedges of cactus and prickly pear, 

olive, and fig-trees, and the most luxuriant pastur- | 
says Canon Farrar, “ murmur in | 


age. ‘* Doves,” 
the trees, the hoopoe flits about in ceaseless 
activity, the bright blue roller bird, the commonest 


have no place in the Gospel discourses.” And 
for this striking fact there were probably two 
reasons: one, that His discourses were not ad- 
dressed to the sublime and poetic instincts of a 
few, but to the homely and common heart of man ; 
the other, that he had been reared in a soft and 
genial landscape, sheltered from Nature’s rugged- 
ness, her sternness, her pride, and her monotony ; 
and He was, as we are told that all the wise are— 
«True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 
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a CHAPTER I. 
=:Tseems best in commencing a 
‘record of the life of Anthony 
eresford, to state at once, 
without reserve, that his 
character as it is portrayed 
in the following pages is 
not that of a fictitious 
hero but of a real individual, who has 
breathed, like us, the air of this lower 
world, and played his difficult part, as 
we all must do, amid its stern realities. 

We have felt this explanation to be 
necessary because we are quite aware 
that without it a faithful portraiture of this man 
could hardly fail to draw forth the criticism that 
it represented an impossible human being, and thus 
the deep interest which attaches, as we conceive, to 
his noble history, would rest upon no sure foundation. 
While, however, we distinctly state that the portrait 
of the man we have named Anthony Beresford is 
drawn from life, with the utmost possible accuracy, 
we yet freely admit that for obvious reasons we have 
altered the actual details of his eventful career, and 
that trial and temptation did not meet him precisely 
in the fashion here described, although the real vicis- 
situdes of his existence did in fact reveal in him the 
very same remarkable qualities which we have en- 
deavoured to depict as being made manifest in his 
character by the circumstances in which we have 
placed him. 

Anthony Beresford is standing, when we see him 
first, midway up the rugged shoulder of a picturesque 
mountain in North Wales. He has paused at a point 
where the searce perceptible path he is treading has 
turned sharply round a rock, and suddenly revealed 
to him a landscape of striking beauty, spread out far 
below his feet, and stretching away for many miles 
into the dim blue distance. 

Green woods and smiling pasture-lands, with the 
ruins of a grand old castle in the foreground, filled 
up the space between the mountain’s base and the 
undulating line of coast beyond which lay the sea, 
waveless and serene as an inland lake, with the 
purple shadows of its heath-clad islands lying motion- 
less beneath its surface. The whole fair scene was 
lit up by the soft sunshine of one of those exquisitely 
lovely days which come to us sometimes in the later 
autumn, and seem to be emphatically the last smile 
of the dying summer. The sky was cloudless, but 
of a hue rather tender than brilliant, and the subdued 
light that lay on land and sea was like a shimmering 
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; golden veil, that toned down the bright colouring it 


yet served to reveal. 

The air was singularly sweet and pure, and it 
came to Anthony Beresford laden with the scent of 
the wild thyme and heather that clothed the moun- 
tain slopes around him. 

The moment was to him one of keen enjoyment— 
such a moment, in fact, in its ecstatic hope and un- 
alloyed happiness as he was never again to know 
while his feet still trod upon the paths of earth. 
Many happy days were yet in store for him—times 
of tranquil pleasure and of special sweetness which 
it is sometimes given to human hearts to experience 
amid all the storms of life; but that hour, bright 
with the promise of his highest hopes fulfilled, and 
with the one glorious dream of his youth, the very 
desire of his soul, shining before him as an assured 
possession—an hour like to that would never be his 
again in the deep rapture of its glowing anticipa- 
tions. 

He stood leaning upon a stout knotted stick he 
had cut for himself years before in his old home, and 
which had travelled with him since to many a distant 
region, and holding in his other hand the broad- 
brimmed hat he had taken off that nothing might 
impede his view. He gazed out with an ardent 
eager look towards the distant sea, ignoring all the 
nearer beauties of the landscape, that his eyes might 
rivet themselves upon the bright blue waters only— 
most eloquent eyes they were, with their soft hazel 
hue relieved by the strongly-marked black eyebrows 
that overshadowed them, but they constituted the chief 
charm of his face, for his other features were by no 
means faultless; he was extremely dark, the heavy 
masses of his black hair hanging obstinately down 
over his broad low forehead, and the lower part of his 
countenance being cast in a somewhat massive mould 
that was no way hidden by beard or moustache, for 
Anthony was conservative in many of his ideas, and 
adhered in this respect to the fashion of his fathers, 
who had considered it ungentlemanlike to appear 
otherwise than clean shaven every day of their lives. 
That which was, however, the main characteristic of 
this young man’s outward appearance was the com- 
bination of manly firmness and power, with a sweet- 
ness of expression, which irresistibly attracted all 
who learnt to know him well. 

He had the pleasantest smile that could well be 
imagined, most frank, winning manners, and a pecu- 
liarly charming voice, which, soft and kindly as it 
was in his ordinary intercourse with others, had yet 
a ring of strong determination in its tone, which told 
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that he could be sternly severe if any wrong or 
cowardly deed drew forth his displeasure. Only a 
few minutes before we first saw him that kindly 
voice had sounded like awful thunder to a mis- 
chievous little shepherd-boy, whom Anthony found 
ill-using a sickly lamb that had lingered behind 
the flock, which were being led by the boy’s father 
up the mountain-side. 
had found himself seized by the collar, summarily 
chastised by a few well-applied strokes from the 


oaken stick, and then deposited on his back in| 


the heather, while the lamb, carefully gathered up 
into the young man’s arms, was carried on by his 
swift strong steps till he overtook the elder shepherd, 
and gave it up to his care, with a liberal gratuity, to 
ensure its being properly tended. The incident was 
one which exactly illustrated some of Anthony’s 
strongest characteristics—the gentleness and tender- 


ness which was his habitual temper of mind in all | 
his dealings with others, and the fearless unflinching | 
severity with which his natural sweetness was instantly | 
replaced if any circumstance outraged his sense of | 


right. There was no trace of anger now, however, 
in his clear brown eyes, as he stood there, firm as a 
rock, gazing out over the far blue waters, his dark 
face glowing with some strong internal enthusiasm 
that was making his full lips quiver, and his heart 
beat high. 

He was at this time in the full strength and vigour 


of his manhood—twenty-five years of age—with a stal- | 


wart, well-built frame, of which the actual height was 
somewhat diminished by a slight stoop which he had 
acquired during an illness as a boy. His health was 
now robust, and he was active and athletic, capable 
of much endurance in the way of physical fatigue, 
but of so sensitive a temperament that he was easily 
prostrated by the least touch of mental trial; of 
sorrow or care, however, he had seen as little as most 
men, and there was nothing but gladness and bright 
expectancy in the eyes which looked so eagerly to- 
wards the sea, because over the ocean to which these 
waters led he hoped very coon to pass, in order that he 
might reach the scene of his pure ambition—the land 
where centred all the generous hopes that built up 
the faery fabric of his life’s one dream. What that 
dream was in truth we must explain at a later period, 


Straightway the delinquent | 


| tinguished not only the syllables of his name, but 
the voice also of his servant, whom he had left at the 
little Welsh inn where he had lodged the night before, 
He responded at onee with a long musical hunting- 
call, which he had learnt in the Tyrolese Alps, and 
then began to descend with rapid strides towards the 
point whence the summons came. 

He marvelled as he went what his groom could 
possibly want with him; and his thoughts went no 
further in the line of possible mischances than the 
fear that an accident might have happened to one of 
his horses, whom he had left that morning in perfect 
security to have a day’s thorough rest in the stable 
| of the inn. 

Anthony had come from his Yorkshire home to 
Wales a few days previously, simply in order to 
make a pleasure tour on horseback amid the mountain 
scenery. He had brought his own horses, with an 
old groom to attend them, and travelled in primitive 
fashion, with only a small valise strapped in front 
of his saddle, so that he was quite independent of 
railways, and even of coaches, as he preferred to be. 

The rapid pace at which he made his way down 
the mountain-side soon brought him in sight of the 
point at which he was aiming, and his first glance 
showed him that at least nothing was wrong with the 
| horses, as they both stood there, the groom mounted 
upon his own, and holding Anthony’s, ready saddled, 
by the bridle, as if he clearly expected his master to 
require speed in his movements so soon as he should 
join him. Anthony hurried on, convinced now that 
something important must have occurred, and called 
| out with all the power of his strong clear voice to 
| know what was the matter, long before he reached 
| the man. 
| His servant held up a paper which he saw at 
once from the colour to bea telegram, and asat last 
he came within speaking distance the groom ex- 
claimed, “This has just been brought from the 
nearest town, sir; and there was one for me too, de- 
siring me, if you were absent on any excursion, to 
make all haste to get it conveyed to you imme- 
diately.” 

“Ts it from home then, Fulton?” said Anthony 
hurrying on to take the missive from his hand. 

“ Yes, sir; and it brings bad news I fear,” added 





for Anthony Beresford was not long permitted to | the man, shaking his head. He was an old family 
stand there revelling in the grand vision he had | servant, who had taught Anthony to ride as a boy, 
conjured up, as his thoughts flew over the fresh blue | and who knew all the secrets of his master’s home, 
waves of the English sea to the burning sands of the | as faithful old servants generally do. 
African coast. Suddenly, as he stood there motion-| Meanwhile the telegram was already opened, and 
less, he heard far away over the mountain slopes the | the young man held it up, so that Fulton could read 
sound of a voice shouting out at intervals a name | it as wellas himself. It had been sent by Reginald 
that seemed to be his own. | Erlesleigh, Darksmere Castle, Yorkshire, to Anthony 
He listened for a moment with breathless attention, | Beresford, at the nearest telegraph station to the iun 
and heard the call repeated evidently from a point | where he was staying, and ran as follows :—“ Our 
where the sheep-track by which he had ascended | mother has been taken suddenly ill, and is in a most 
merged into a road that led to the nearest village. | precarious state; come immediately or you may not 
As the wind bore the cry again to his ears, he dis- | find her alive.” 
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The paper dropped from Anthony’s hand. “ My 
mother ill! dying! it seems impossible!” he said. 
The vision passed before him of her appearance as he 
had seen her last, scarce a fortnight before: a 
tall, stately woman, beautiful still in the autumn of 
her life, standing at the door of her bed-room to take 
leave of him before she went to rest for the night, as 
he was to start very early next day. She had been 
at a dinner party, and wore a long sweeping dress 
of purple velvet, on which the diamonds sparkled, 
which were the only ornaments she condescended to 
wear; and he remembered well how handsome she 
looked, with her fair complexion, and clear-cut aris- 
tocratic features ; and how he had inwardly chafed at 
the cold indifference of her manner as she bade him 
farewell, thoroughly accustomed as he was to her 
want of affection for himself. He had known per- 
fectly well from the days of his childhood that all the 
love she had to bestow was given to his half brother, 
and that he was nothing more to her than a son 
whom she was too proud to neglect or to shun, but 
to whom her heart had never opened, because he was 
also the son of a husband she had been unable to 
love. And yet Anthony’s tender nature so craved 
for affection that each recurring evidence of her 
coldness came to him witha new shock of pain, The 
picture of her aspect, as he saw her that last time, 
was complete in his memory, and it seemed to him 
impossible that she, so calm, so dignified, so entirely 
self-satisfied, should now be lying in the grasp of 
death. But these thoughts passed only like a 
lightning-flash through his mind. He did not 
dwell on them, but, leaping on his horse, went off, 
full gallop, to the nearest station. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir was late in the evening before Anthony Beresford 
could find himself fairly started on his long railway 
journey to the somewhat desolate part of Yorkshire 
in which Darksmere Castle was situated, and the 
early autumn night soon closed in around him, 
leaving him through all the hours of darkness to the 
sleeplessness consequent on his anxiety of mind. His 
thoughts reverted first to the bright mountain soli- 
tude, where, so few hours previously, he had stood 
amid the sunlight, with the fresh sweet air of the hills 
blowing freely round him; and the contrast of that 
scene with the sights and sounds which accompanied 
the rushing of the train through the night was so 
great, that it seemed to him as though the fair scene 
of that last noontide had receded into a past already 
very far away. This feeling was enhanced, perhaps, 
by a dim presentiment surging vaguely in his mind 


had known as yet had been rather negative than 
positive, inasmuch as it consisted merely in that 
denial of his mother’s love, which had brought to 
him a sense of loss and loneliness through all his 
days of youth and early manhood, and now, as he 
sped onwards through the gloom, there seemed to 
rise before his fancy weird indistinguishable shapes 
of unknown evils looming on the path he was hence- 
forward to traverse ; but so little could he give them 
form or consistency in his knowledge of existing 
facts, that he cast his thoughts back anxiously to the 
past in order to ascertain if there existed in previous 
events any ominous seeds of trouble which might 
bear fruit in pain and grief hereafter. 

Anthony had never known his father, but he knew 
that, although the county magistrate, Mr. Beresford, 
whose son he was, had been his mother’s first 
husband, he had not been either her first love or 
her last, for a relation of hers, with whom Anthony 
had travelled much, had given him an-account of her 
early history. In the days when she was the beau- 
tiful Marian Saxby, only daughter of a distinguished 
peer, and the courted favourite of the most fastidious 
circles in London, she had become deeply attached to. 
a young man whose name was Erlesleigh, and who was 
no less passionately in love with herself. Her father 
objected to their marriage, because, although Erles- 
leigh belonged to a very ancient and wealthy York- 
shire family, he was only a younger son, and at 
that time an officer in the Guards who had to make 
his own way in the world. Marian was taken away 
from his vicinity, and drawn into a round of country 
gaieties, in order to divert her mind from her untoward 


| attachment; and then a rumour, false as it happened, 


that the present was a crisis in his life which would | 


set for ever far bebind him the joyous time of youth, 
and separate him finally from the glad unfettered 


life which had been his only experience of this mortal | 


existence hitherto. The one earthly pain which he 


was brought to her ears, that her lover had speedily 
consoled himself, and was about to be married toa 
lady who kad been somewhat her rival in the London 
season. In the bitterness of her wounded love and 
pride Marian Saxby forgot how great an iniquity it 
truly is to marry without affection, and accepted the 
proposals of Mr. Beresford, a man double her age, 
whose reserved unbending character was in no way 
calculated to make her happy. She was miserable 
for the two dull uneventful years during which the 
ill-assorted union lasted, then Mr. Beresford died, 
leaving her with the one child whose birth had 
failed to brighten a life made wretched by her hus- 
band’s stern rule—and never afterwards was she able 
to forget that Anthony was the son of the man whose 
very memory was odious to her. A year or two later 
she again met Frank Erlesleigh, and found not only 
that he had always been true to her, and had never 
sought any other love than hers, but that also the 
death of his elder brother had placed him in possession 
of the splendid estates and great wealth which 
belonged to his family. The beautiful young widow 
was very little changed from the Marian Saxby he 
remembered, and they were speedily married, and 


‘established at Darksmere Castle, the Erlesleighs’ 
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ancient home, where they entered on a period of 
happiness such as it is not often given to any to 
know in this changeful life. Of course, however, 
perfect bliss on earth is never enduring, and it did 
not last long for Erlesleigh and his wife. Frank was 
passionately fond of hunting, as most Yorkshire 
Squires are to this hour, and when his first-born 
child Reginald was but a few years old, he was 
brought home lifeless one day from the field to 
which he had ridden forth in all the pride of his 
manly strength and beauty only two or three hours 
before. 

But for the existence of that infant son Mrs. Erles- 
leigh would scarce have rallied after the shock which 
flung her from the utmost height of human happi- 
ness to the depths of desolation and despair, but 
Reginald Erlesleigh was not only the child in whom 
the highest hopes of her adored husband had been 
centred, and whose birth had filled him with delight, 
he was also now the only living representative of the 
Erlesleigh family, the heir to their wealth, and the 
sole possessor of the grand old castle which had been 
the home of their ancestors for many generations. It 
seemed to her that, even to follow Frank into that 
world whither he had been so suddenly taken, sie 
could not leave his son a helpless orphan to the 
care of hired instructors, or to the guardianship of 
those whose interest it might be to lead him into 
evil ways, for there were dark passages in her hus- 
band’s vanished life which might yet cast a sinister 
shadow over that of his son, and there had been 
traits in his character, brilliant and fascinating as 
he was, which, if reproduced in his only child, would 
be fraught with elements of terrible danger. 

The*widow—now for the first time a widow indeed 
—gathered up her strength despite that new-made 
tomb in the Erlesleigh vault, and lived, but she lived 
for her son Reginald, and for him alone, to him’‘all 
her love, all her care, all her thoughts, were given, 
and Anthony’s existence was nothing to her but an 
unwelcome fact involving a distasteful duty. 

She did not neglect him, for she was a woman ‘of 
principle, who conscientiously desired to live in accord- 
ance with the religion she professed, although she 
had never known anything of that personal love to 
God which alone can make it a reality in the soul. 
She gave Anthony a splendid education from his 
earliest years, sending him for the whole period of 
his boyhood to Eton, and then to Oxford, where he 
passed through the usual University course with 
great distinction. 

It was during his college career that Anthony ex- 
perienced the effect of the strongest influence which 
had yet been brought to bear upon his inner life. 
His tutor throughout the whole time that he kept his 
terms, as the phrase is, had been one of those men of 
deep piety and almost saintly holiness, who are apt 
to attract to themselves a reverence akin to worship 
in minds of a sufficiently rare stamp to appreciate, and 








desire tc imitate their exalted goodness. This was 
eminently the case with Anthony Beresford, who 
yielded up his whole soul eagerly to the teaching 
that came to him almost with the power of inspira- 
tion, because it emanated from the spirit of a man 
who lived in closest union with his God. Mr. Everard 
had but one ambition upon earth, and that was to 
win others to his Master, and he soon saw that in 
Anthony Beresford, with his high sense of honour 
and enthusiastic admiration for all that was pure 
and good, he had an apt pupil for the reception of 
that faith which alone can satisfy man’s craving for 
the highest truth. Everard’s own deep knowledge of 
the Divine One whom he served enabled him to show 
Him forth before the eyes of the young man he sought 
to gain, in aspects of such winning loveliness and 
yet more wondrous love, that Anthony’s young ardent 
soul was altogether taken captive; and he passed 
out of the hands of his teacher at the close of his 
University course bound by all the strength of a 
resolute faith and unreserved devotion to the ser- 
vice of the King, for whom he vowed to fight with 
the powers of evil, as a true and faithful soldier, 
so long as his life should last. How he kept this 
vow his future history will show, but at the 
time when he left college he had not been able to 
make any definite plan as to the manner in which 
his solemn and rooted determination was to be carried 
out. His friend Everard, who knew his purpose, and 
rejoiced in it with heartfelt satisfaction, counselled 
him to make no hasty plans, but to let the natural 
course of events indicate in what direction it might 
be the will of God to lead him. 

Anthony had not, up to that period, made choice 
of any profession, for the simple reason that it was 
unnecessary he should do so, in so far as his own 
maintenance was concerned. His father had left him 
quite sufficient means to make his way through the 
world without having to earn his own living, and 
although he had never intended, in his most thought- 
less days, to lead am-idle life, and even in childhood 
had visions of daring-deeds for the benefit of others, 
yet hé never cared:to fetter himself by giving any 
definite form to his boyish ambition. Now, however, 
he had an object, a gréat and glorious aim in life, 
which was simply to combat the evil that warred in 
the world against his Lord, by whatsoever means he 
might most surely and efficaciously do so. With 
this distinct purpose he left Oxford, intending 
gradually to carve out some definite course for 
himself, according as circumstances might decide 
him. 

It proved, as Everard had told him, that the or- 
dinary current of events would soon point out a 
direction in which his pure ambition might be 
satisfied. He had scarcely at that time returned to 
Darksmere—which had been his home from the time 
of his mother’s marriage to Mr. Erlesleigh—-when he 
received an invitation of a very unexpected nature, 
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which seemed to harmonise most singularly with his 
new aspirations and hopes. 

His mother had a cousin—a man advanced in 
years—who was a commander in the navy, and with 
whom Anthony had always been a special favourite, 
but whom he had not seen during the period of his 
college course, 

Captain Saxby had come to Darksmere to spend 
a few days with his relations before sailing from 
England, on a difficult mission which had been 
entrusted to him by the Admiralty. His chief at- 
traction to the old Yorkshire castle at this time 
was his young cousin Anthony, whom he had not 
had an opportunity of meeting since he had grown 
out of boyhood, and the two men, despite their dis- 
parity of years, were soon fast friends when they 
renewed their acquaintance. The purpose of the 
voyage his cousin was about to take excited the 
keenest interest in Anthony Beresford, for Captain 
Saxby had been ordered to proceed to Zanzibar, 
and thence to the coast of Africa, in order to in- 
vestigate into the state of the slave trade in those 
regions, and report on the best means by which 
English vessels might be employed to check this 
iniquitous traffic. 

The very name of slavery was abhorrent to An- 
thony’s generous, independent mind, though he knew 
it only as a vague and distant evil hidden in the dark 
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places of the earth, and was entirely ignorant of its 
| practical working. The mere idea of oppression and 
cruelty fired him with indignation, and-he had told 
Captain Saxby that he looked on him with envy, as 
being one who might be able, in ever so slight a 
degree, to wage war against that monstrous injustice. 
Then the old navy captain proposed to him that he 
should accompany the ship on its momentous voyage, 
| not, of course in any official capacity, but simply as 
his guest, who would not be bound to remain with 
the vessel during the three years for which it had 
been commissioned, but who might return to England 
at any time, if he grew tired of the wild African life. 
Anthony welcomed the suggestion with the utmost 
enthusiasm, It had every attraction for him which 
the adventurous spirit of youth could give it—the 
| novelty and excitement of travelling to unknown 
| scenes, the pleasures of a sea life, and a total change 
from any phase of existence he had known before; 
and, above all, the prospect of finding himself face 
to face with one of the greatest evils the world has 
ever known just at the time when he was seeking 
the means of showing himself the champion of all 
that was pure and good. Anthony Beresford sailed 
with Captain Saxby, was absent three years, and 
| had only recently returned when we saw him 

first. 


(To be continued.) 


PAPERS. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR BROWN. 


I.—ON BEING OUT OF THE WAY. 
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YHAT a very wide subject! co- 
extensive, in fact, with the num- 


and material, that are to be met 

. with in the world. For every 
“way” there must be an “ out-of-the-way.” And 
what an illimitable number of ways of every de- 
scription there are! It would be more ingenious 
than interesting to illustrate this by examples; 
but it will be sufficient to say that there is pro- 
bably no word in the English language that is 


é? ber of “ways” of all sorts, moral | 


its own sake. 
| case it is well of course to be out of it. 


by the witty Fuller as having been given by a 
certain German professor on the book of the pro- 
phet Isaiah, who went on for fourteen years, and 
then finished the first chapter only. We will 
undertake the first chapter of our subject, and 
no more, and not take fourteen minutes about it. 
It may be laid down as an axiom to begin with 
that being out of the way is not to be desired for 
If the way be a bad one, then in that 
Lot had 


| better been out of the way of Sodom. It was a 


applied to such an immense variety of things as | 


the word “way” is. A single glance ata Concord- 
ance will go far to prove this. It is applied equally 


to persons and things, to places and principles, to | 


thoughts and actions, to matters of fact, and in 
figurative representations. 
most useful words we have, and is well worked 


good thing for Noah that he was out of the fashion 
when the fashion was to live ungodly. To be out 


| of the way of contagion in times of epidemic sick- 


ness is a just matter for thankfulness provided we 


| are not out of the way of duty. Nevertheless, as 


It really is one of the | 
| ugly-looking, undesirable, in being owt of the way. 


accordingly. In mercy, therefore, to the reader, let | 
it be at once distinctly announced that this is not | 
going to be an attempt at an exhaustive treatise | 
| Horn, and laid down her course for England in the 
at least in length, the course of lectures mentioned | 


on tae above subject, for then it would resemble, 


a general truth, there is something abnormal, 
It is not to be desired for its own sake, apart from 
any positive advantage that may be gained by it. 


Not long ago a gallant barque had rounded Cape 


way appointed, but a long continuance of contrary 
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winds took her hundreds of miles out of that way. 
Little did her crew enjoy their singularity; they 
had rather far have been on the common ocean 
track. There was certain loss of tirae and possible 
danger in being out of the way. In fact, they 
were well-nigh lost, for late one afternoon as the 
vessel sped on under full sail in mid-Atlantic, the 


officer of the watch saw breakers ahead not a | 
quarter of a mile away, and there was barely time | 


to wear her off. <A reef of rocks, of which no 
record had been noted down for fifty years, was 
straight before them, and had it been night-time 
they must all have perished in an instant. 

And yet there isa charm to some people in being 
out of the way. They positively like it for its own 
sake. They affect singularities—anything rather 
than what is commonplace. Of honest eccentricity 
we will say nothing, for that, whether it be con- 
genital or acquired, whether it be vicious, or harm- 
less, or useful in its tendencies, is always, more or 
less, a reality, not an affectation. Eccentric people 
are not generally conscious—often totally uncon- 
scious of their eccentricity. But what is so con- 
temptible is the vanity of liking whatever is out of 
the way just because it is out of the way. Every- 
body is bound to be able to show cause why he is 
not like other people. He may have good and 
sufficient reasons for it; but if his only reason be 
that he has a fancy for being singular, then we 
may set that person down as an offender against 
good taste, sound sense, and the comfort of society, 
if not for something worse. For not only, as in 
the case of the vessel out of her course, is there 
certain loss—-since needless singularities, like 
foreign substances in the system, cause irritation 
—but there is danger also in such vanity. Many 
a young man has been ruined by the formation of 
habits that were out of the way of his means and 
station. With older people, how often is it the 


case that the shallow desire to surpass others, not | 


in sterling attainments or practical usefulness, but 
in the mere flash of style and material display, the 
outré and recherché of all sorts, leads them into 
embarrassment and even dishonesty! And how 
many a year of many a life, if not the whole of it, 
that might have been spent in honourable fulfil- 
ment of commonplace duties—we will strike no 
higher note—has been frittered away, and the 
record of it gone up to heaven as wasted time, 
because the vanity was entertained that ought to 
have been resisted as one resists the devil, that 
nothing is worth doing that is not out of the way ! 
Most dangerous of all, how prevalent is the notion 
in these days of mental activity—or, to speak more 
accurately, in these days when the mental activity 
of some is admired, if it be not aped, by the many— 
that whatever is out of the way in opinion must 
needs be clever, that hardly anything in religion 
is true that is commonly received, and that the 


teaching and preaching we want in order to keep 

|us en rapport with scientific progress is not the 
| “commonplace” that satisfied our fathers, but 
| “some new thing!” 

But, on the other hand, if what is out of the 
| way is not to be desired for its own sake, it is 
equally true that in innumerable instances the 
greatest benefits have been and still may be de- 
rived from it. 

‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” 


Could we but get at it what wealth would be ours ! 

Those Spanish galleons, each laden with untold 
| treasure, which are said to lie unbroken at the 
| bottom of the deep waters where they sank some 
| three hundred years ago, how well would they 
repay any amount of toil and cost to raise them! 
Once the project was entertained, but it was found 
that the depth was impracticable. They were too 
much out of the way; and so there they lie undis- 
turbed,a mine of precious metal, till the day of 
doom! For more than fifty centuries the noble 
| continents of America, with all their millions of 
acres of virgin soil and all their natural wealth, 
were unknown to the western world. The descen- 
dants of Adam had at some time peopled them; 
but it was 

‘The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,” 

What does not the world owe to the man who, in no 
rash spirit of enterprise, from no vain-glorious 
desire to outdo others, but in simple faith, founded 
on the deeply-studied likelihood of things, set 
forth to find the out-of-the-way region, and made 
mankind one-third as rich again by his success? 
And soto this day there still remain vast tracts 
of land with inexhaustible resources, almost or 
quite untouched, which only await the moving of 
the same spirit of enterprise to render them, what 
God intended every part of this earth to be, a 
blessing to the sons of men. 

Sometimes we see that good is derived from the 
very fact of being out of the way. A poor lad 
was brought home once badly injured from a fall. 
His life was saved, but that life was to be thence- 
forth the life of a cripple. He could no longer be 
a slater, like his father, or anything else. So at 
| least his parents thought; and there were heavy 

hearts, depend on it, in that home, as the future 
| life-burden was contemplated. Yet how was it in 
| reality? Why, the putting the poor lad out of the 
way of his work was, in God’s providence, the 
very thing that put him in the way of a life of 
peculiar usefulness. He became a student, and 
the student became in time the learned Bible illus- 
trator, Dr. Kitto. And many a valuable work has 
been given to the world, many a life has been con- 
scerated to a noble purpose, many a good deed done 
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the first step towards which has been a being put 
out of the way—an apparent shelving, and perhaps 
a very painful one, from the work and duties of 
life. 

Sometimes, however, the good done is connected 
accidentally only with the being out of the way. 
The latter is not the cause of the former, but 
simply accompanies it, and the connection is often 
very interesting. For instance, to take a familiar 
case, the great famine that was “over all the face 
of the earth” in the time of Joseph. It was the most 
disastrous famine ever known in days when famine 
meant what it means still in Eastern countries— 
deaths by wholesale. Yet seven years, and it would 
begin. The dim foreshadowing of it is made to 
disturb the king of Egypt in his sleep. The mer- 
ciful provision that is to lessen its destructiveness 
and “save much people alive” is all determined 
on by God. Where is the interpreter that shall 
make it plain, and set the providential work in 
motion? Of all unlikely persons there is not one 
more out of the way out of it to human ken than 
an inmate of the dungeon of the captain of the 
guard. But there is the man. The saviour of 
Egypt, the lord of Pharaoh’s house, the preserver 
of the seed in whom the promises were, is found in 
the very last place where any one would have 
looked for him. And again, when “ Jesus entered 
and passed through Jericho,” whose house was the 
least likely to receive Him asa welcome guest ? 
whose purse-strings were the least ready to unloose 
to succour the poor? Were they not those of 
Zaccheeus the publican, more blind and poorer far 
than Bartimeus the beggar on the other side? 
Truly, salvation came that day to the most out-of- 
the-way sinner in Jericho! 

It is a refreshing truth that no one is so much 
out of the way in this world as to be hopeless of 
doing good. There once lived an old man among 
the Sussex downs who little thought he would ever 
do apostolic work on earth. His occupation, it is 
true, was the very type of that work, for he was a 
shepherd, and a skilful one too. Yet the only 
sheep or lambs he seemed ever likely to bring into 
a fold were those that grazed or skipped around 
him on those bleak pasture grounds; for he lived 
all alone, far away from human habitation, and his 
flock could read as well as he Nevertheless, there 
was a wandering sheep that he was destined to 
bring in, albeit he never knew what he had done 
in this life, nor any of its blessed consequences. 
The nearest house was the farm-house, a long way 
off, and from thence there used to come a visitor 
two or three times a week. It was his master’s 
son, a boy of about fourteen, who was sent by his 
father, like Joseph of old, to see if it was well with 
the old man and well with the flocks; and when- 
ever the lad came there was one thing the old 
shepherd invariably did—he asked him, before he 








left, to read him a chapter out of an ancient Bible 
that hehad. ‘Now read us a bit before you go,” 
he would say, “please do, Master George ;” and 
Master George never refused, the old man was so 
irresistible. And so it went on till the old man 
died, and Master George became a full-grown man; 
and as he grew in years he grew also in decision of 
character as a God-fearing, outspoken Christian ; 
and when he became, in course of time, the master 
of the farm, he made it his first business to serve 
God in his vocation, and use all his influence to 
promote His glory, and the welfare of his neigh- 
bours. Great was the good he did, and all the 
more because he always acted sensibly, consistently, 
and in harmony with others. But this he always 
said, that he owed everything to the old out-of-the- 
way shepherd. The impression gradually deep- 
ened, till, under God, it quickened into an active 
principle of life, that there must be something in 
religion worth possessing when it could make that 
solitary old man so evidently peaceful and happy. 

And as there is no one so out of the way as to 
be incapable of usefulness in God’s hands, so it 
would be hard to say what out-of-the-way thing 
might not turn out serviceable at some time or 
other. A drawer or depository of out-of-the-way 
things is a constant boon, and frequently a posi- 
tive blessing. The habit of picking up out-of- 
the-way knowledge, when it does not interfere 
with methodical application or regular duty, has 
many atime proved of great use. So, for example, 
a number of emigrants found it when their ship 
sprang a leak thousands of miles from land, and 
they were forced to take to the boats and a raft. 
Fortunately the weather was calm; but after a 
few days a danger as alarming as a coming tem- 
pest threatened them. They were running short 
of water, and would soon be perishing of thirst. 
And so they must have perished—for days passed 
before they were noticed—had it not been for one 
of their number, a busy-brained fellow with an 
insatiable appetite for learning everything that 
came in his way, and who had once happened to 
pick up the art of distilling sea-water. That bit of 
out-of-the-way knowledge, that might have rusted 
in him all through his life, as it happened, saved 
them all. 

There is a being out of the way, however, from 
which no good ever came, but which is unmixed 
evil, in fact evil itself. No other way that we 
are in will make amends for being out of the way 
here. Who has any right to be happy, or who 
can be called with truth a prosperous man, or 
whose condition in life has any security whatever, 
that is out of the way with God? Yet the verdict 
has been returned against the whole human race 
— They are all gone out of the way.”’ There is 
the true account of how we stand with the Lord 
of the universe. “All we like sheep have gone 
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astray; we have turned every one to his own 
way.” Outof the way: what canbe more awfully 
significant than this description of our natural 
state? It is to be cut off like a wandering star 
from the one great centre of attraction that can 
alone keep us in our place; and, but for the sus- 
pension of judgment through the great Redemption, 
to us had been “ reserved the blackness of darkness 
for ever.” 
** Thou art the source and centre of all minds, 

Their only point of rest, eternal Word! 

From thee departing, they are lost, and rove 

At random, without honour, hope, or peace.” 


And there can be no doubt that the saddest and 
worst part of it is, that men not only are thus out 
vf the way, but that they are also fully persuaded 
that it is their more immediate interest and 
happiness to keep out of the way. Ever since the 
first separating act of disobedience, the instinct of 
human nature has been, in one fashion or another, 
to hide from the presence of the Lord God. 
Separation is not always alienation. Friends may 
be separated far asunder as the poles who are yet 
one in heart. The cold hand of death may separate 
dear ones who are nevertheless nearer to each 
other than ever. But sin separates between God 
and man not only in condition but also in heart. 
It alienates as well as separates. And so the 
natural promptings of the human heart is to keep 
away from God, so long as we can, as the true way 
to make the best of this present life. We say, in 
effect, to God, “ Depart from us; for we desire not 
the knowledge of thy ways;” and some in their 
intense worldliness, join even in the awful language 
of the fallen spirits, “ Let us alone; what have we 
to do with thee ?” 

In one sense there is no creature on earth that 
is out of the way with God. “All things are 
naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do.” He knows “ all the fowls of 
the mountains "—every one of the wild birds that 
haunt the most out-of-the-way regions. It is easy 
to state the fact, how impossible fully to realise it! 
How it strikes us with the force of novelty when 
first brought home to us, and how each further 
experience of its truth has the continued fresh- 
ness of a surprise! How entirely new it evidently 
seemed to Hagar, though, as one of Abraham’s 
household, it must have been an old one, when she 
felt herself in God’s presence—not out of the way 
even alone in the wilderness—and she said with 





such gladness of surprise, and with such whole- 
some readiness to go back to duty, “ Have I also 
here looked after Him that seeth me?” In fact, 
in this sense none are out of the way of God 
but they who, having died in their sins, “shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord.” Final separation from 
God is being out of the way indeed, and the bare 
thought of it is dreadful beyond all expression. 

Nevertheless, none are so emphatically out of 
the way as they who, like those men of old, have 
salvation within reach ut despise or neglect it. 
Doubtless they who perished in sight of the ark 
were in reality and in responsibility more out ot 
the way than if they had never heard of it. It was 
an awful heart-rending scene that thousands wit- 
nessed once at the mouth of one of our south-coast 
harbours. It made people downright ill afterwards, 
and haunted them for months. There, at the 
entrance of the harbour of refuge, within reach of 
ropes, within hail of voices even in the gale, lay a 
vessel wrecked on the bar. Those on the pier could 
see the crew, some six or seven in number, as 
distinctly as they could each other, for it was 
broad daylight one Sunday afternoon. Every man 
of them might have been saved, but they would not 
be saved; they durst not cast themselves into the 
raging sea to be drawn into safety. And so, for 
three or four hours of mortal agony, the dreadful 
scene went on—friendly voices rising in chorus 
above the roar of the tempest urging them in 
every possible way to fling themselves overboard 
and be saved, and the poor perishing ones holding 
back in abject terror, while their cries pierced the 
ears and hearts of all beyond endurance, till one by 
one they were swept off. They were out of the 
way in a more awful, culpable, piteous sense, than 
if they had been wrecked without a hand out- 
stretched to save them. And in this sense, what 
intensity of interest there is in those simple words 
of the Redeemer, ‘‘ Ye will not come to me, that ye 
might have life!’”? They who do not want Him, 
and they who will not trust in Him—so far, at 
least, as to cast themselves upon Him even though 
it be in fear and trembling—are much more out 
of the way than they who never heard His name. 
Yet He wants to save them; and so long as their 
day of grace lasts, His voice is heard amid the din 
of this world’s confusion, inviting them; for He 
“can have compassion on the ignorant, and on 
them that are out of the way.” 
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PART I. 

“ H dear! Iam so very tired of this 
a faint voice, which seemed to come right 

out of the stem of an elm-tree, 

The spider, busy spinning his web from 
the elm-tree to the top bar of an iron 
paling, looked round in grave perplexity. 
Where could that voice have come from ? 

Seeing no one, and hearing nothing more, 
he returned to his work; letting himself down by one 
thread, and balancing perilously, but with perfect 
calmness at the end of it, with all his legs gently 
extended. Now, it is a curious thing, that the less 
imagination people have the more things they put 
down to it. This was the case with the spider at 
the present moment, who set down the voice he had 
heard as a mere sport of his fancy, being in reality 
a thoroughly practical person with no fancy at all. 

As he was balancing mildly in the sunshine, again 
the faint voice smote upon his ear. 

“Oh, if only any one would help me!” it said. 

Up ran the spider with the speed of lightning, to 
the topmost rail of the palings. Help was wanted. 
This was a thing a practical person could understand. 
But where was the sufferer? Where was the 
sufferer? Vainly he peered right and left, and up 
and down. 

Presently his eye caught a tiny mass of what 
looked like ends of leaves and sprigs of moss, on the 
lower part of the bark of the elm, and eyeing it 
keenly, he saw that it moved. But who or what was 
it? How should he address it ? 

“Did any one say that they wanted help?” he 
inquired at last, as an inoffensive mode of address, 
whatever the creature might happen to be. 

“Oh yes!” said the mass—for it was thence that 
the voice proceeded—“I do; I want help very much!” 
and slowly turning, with all its bits of leaf and moss, 
it came slowly up. 

“ What can I do for you?” asked the spider. 

“T don’t know,” answered the mass. 

The spider was brought to a stand-still. If a 
person cries out for help, and doesn’t know what he 
wants done, and if you don’t know what he wants 
done either, what are you to do? The spider’s 
general intelligence was not equal to answering this 
question, though he revolved it gravely in his mind 
for several minutes. 

By this time the mass was quite close to him, and 
he discovered the head of some insect looking out. 
A bright idea occurred to him. 

“Do you want all that rubbish cleared off your 
back ?” he suggested, cheerily. 

* All that what?” asked the insect, slowly. 

“ That rubbish.” 


he 


groaned | unfeigned horror. 





“Why, it’s my house!” answered the insect in 
“Clear it off! No, thank you. 
Why, I should die, I dare say, if you did.” 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed the spider ; “I beg your 
pardon,” for he felt he had made a little mistake. 

“Oh, I don’t mind; but you must have been 
rather silly to think of it,” said the insect, dis- 
passionately. 

The spider considering that virtue was by no 
means its own reward, or that if it was it was a very 
poor one, was about to leave the insect to itself, and 
return to its work, when the imploring voice caused 
it to repent. 

“Please don’t go away,” said the voice, “I really 
am in trouble.” 

“T thought you were in a bad temper,” said the 
spider, returning. 

“Oh dear no!” returned the insect. “Qnly a 
little surprised. You see, it is rather an odd thing 
for a person to offer to pull down your house as a 
sign of friendship, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps it is,” assented the spider, reluctantly, 
“but I really meant well.” 

“T’m sure you did,” said the insect; and so they 
made friends again. 

“Now, do you mind telling me who you are?” 
said the spider, by way of opening intercourse, in a 
friendly and confidential manner. 

“TI only wish I could,” answered the insect, des- 
pondingly, “I only wish I knew myself; but I don’t. 
I don’t think I’m anybody.” 

Here was another puzzle; but the spider was not 
to be baffled. After a little consideration, he asked, 
“Haven’t you a name?” 

“TI don’t think so,” the insect answered. “One 
day a man came and peered at me, and said, 
‘Psyche,’ but whether that was a name or an excla- 
mation, or only just a word that happened to run in 
his head I don’t know.” 

“T should say that it was a name,” said the spider. 
“I fancy I’ve heard something like it before, but 
I’m not sure. At any rate I’d make a name of it 
if I hadn’t one.” 

“Perhaps I’d better,” assented the insect, “at 
any rate its better than ‘grub,’ isn’t it? A friend, 
whom I met the other day, told me that some one 
said he was a grub.” 

“Oh dear yes!” said the spider, encouragingly, 
“it’s much better than a grub. Now I shouldn’t 
choose that for a name. But ‘Psyche’—yes, 
think that’s almost as good as ‘spider’ when you 
come to look at it. It doesn’t seem to mean half as 
much, but it sounds well.” 

“ Well, whatever my name is it doesn’t help me,” 
said the insect. 
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“But what is the matter with you?” asked the 
spider once more. “I can’t help you till I know 
that, and all this time you know I’m wasting, for I 
ought to be going on with my web, or I shall not 
finish it before sundown. SolI hope you will make 
haste. Now, what is it you complain of?” 

(Unconsciously the spider became quite professional 
in the form of its questions.) 

“Well,” said the insect, “I’m sure you’re very 
kind, but I really don’t know what I do complain of, 
excepting that I am what I am. You see I don’t 
seem to be anything; I am no use to any one, and no 
pleasure to myself; and I’ve nothing to do.” 

“ But find something to do,” said the spider. “ Look 
how busy I am all day long. I am always building 
new houses, or running about looking for places to 
build them in. I never have an idle moment to 
grumble in the whole day.” 

“And what use are your houses when you have 
built them?” inquired the insect. ‘“ You get tired 
of them directly, and go and build others. What’s 
the good of that? Besides, I couldn’t spin a web if I 
tried. I’ve built one house, and that’s quite enough 
for me. I’m sick of the work.” 

“Haven’t you a mother?” asked the spider; 
“perhaps she’d understand you better than I do, 
and tell you what to do.” 

“T’m sorry to say,’”’ confessed the insect, “ that I 
ate her. It’s a way we have in our tribe. She 
died, and we all ate her.” 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed the spider. ‘ What a 
shocking thing! I don’t wonder that you are not 
very happy in your mind.” 

“Well, I don’t think it is anything to do with 
that,” said the insect “we always do it; every one 
eats his mother, and no one seems to mind, or 
think it odd.” 

“Hm!” observed the spider. ‘I suppose it’s a 
matter of taste.” 

“ Entirely,” said the insect. 

At this moment a small moth went hovering past. 

“There!” exclaimed the insect, “that is the life 
I long for; to flutter upwards in the sunshine 
through the sweet summer wind; to be able to fly 
anywhere, everywhere, free and gay as the breezes 
themselves. Ok, how can one, how can one be happy 
when one cau only crawl?” 

“Well,” said the spider, “I have always said that, 
of ail the silly senseless things which were ever 
brought into the world those dancing frivolous moths 
were the silliest and most senseless. And as to 
crawling, I have always done it, all my life, and I 





mean to do it to the end. It’s good enough for such 
as me.” (The spider’s conversation suffered lapses iv 
point of grammar when he grew excited.) “ No 
doubt it’s not good enough for you, any more than 
honest homely work is, such as building houses. So 
I am afraid I can’t help you. We look at life from 
entirely different points of view, but,’”’ he added, as 
he turned to go, “after all, mine does produce happi- 
ness, which is more than you can say for yours.” 

Sighing to itself, the insect crawled down the tree 
again. Why could it not be like the other animals ? 
Like the spider, busy all the day; like the earwig, 
who was always running past with such haste, that 
it never had time to say so much as “ good morning!” 
in passing. The insect wondered to itself what it 
was to which the earwig was always hurrying; it 
had never heard of anything very particular accom- 
plished by earwigs. 

But no; it turned with sickness of heart from the 
idea of building a perennial stock of houses, or per- 
petually hurrying over the face of the earth for no 
palpable object. Would that help it on towards any 
goal; would that make its life one item the richer? 

Slowly and wearily it crawled down to its little 
sleeping-place. All the other insects went out into 
the life that was sunny and glad for them, and re- 
joiced init. Only itself was unhappy and restless; 
only itself felt to be left outside of the brightness of 


the day. 
(To be concluded.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

1. From what passage should we gather that the 
Persian government in ancient days was a limited 
monarchy ? 

2. What words did Jesus use to His disciples, 
when he sent them on their mission journey, to teach 
them to exercise discretion and prudence ? 

3. What parable of our blessed Lord is recorded 
by St. Matthew alone, in which is set forth the great 
duties of self-examination and watchfulness ? 

4. Quote a proverb which sets forth the blessings 
of liberality. 

5. How many years did each one of the Levites 
serve in the duties of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation ? 

6. What words of St. Paul show how deeply he 
felt the Divine mission given him to preach the 
gospel ? 

7. What prophet refers to the continuance of 
day and night asa fulfilment of God’s covenant made 
with Noah after the Flood ? 
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LAST YEAR. 


vA MID the bracken, on the quiet slopes, | We saw the last red glitter on the tide, 
NAN We sat, when winds were still, and skies And heard the footfall of the night draw 
2 were clear ; near 
Our lives were full of sweet, unspoken hopes— While the grey mist crept up the mountain-side— 
Last year, last year. ! Last year, last year. 
630 
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It was the resting-time before the strife ; | 

A hush before the war-cry sounded clear ; | 

In those few days we lived a perfect life— 
Last year, last year. 


How long the conftict seems no word may tell, 
But while the din of battle smites mine ear 
My heart is whispering—‘*‘ She loved me well— 

Last yar, last year!” 
Saray Dovupney. 








LAST WORDS OF THE BOOKS OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M. 


A.. VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 


HOSEA’S LIFE’S LESSON. 


HERE are few things more charming 
than to hear age telling its experi- 
ences. All who know anything of 

Y life—its vicissitudes, its fierce con- 

‘4 flicts, its bitter experiences, its sad 

disappointments, its pain-won know- 

ledge—must acknowledge the fascination there 
is in sitting at the feet of some old man elo- 
quent, as he rembles on over the past fields of 
his life, and, gathering as he goes, presents | 
you with stray handfuls of story, reminis- 
cences, maxims; the tongue runs on, sometimes 
vague and wandering, full of repetition, but there 
are golden sentences here and there which repay 
our patience. Nothing ought so to command our 
reverence as such an old age; and few maxims 
should be more treasured than the pregnant 
utterances of long years’ experiences—they are 
almost sure to prove. current coin in the great 
market of life. And as all men have their marked 
individuality, and their special vicissitudes, I 
know few questions: which would be more re- | 
munerative than to ask the old—“ Tell me the one 
lesson which has been most impressed upon you 
by your life’s experiences.” We should be sure to 
get food for thought and treasure for future days 
in the answer. ‘I have been young and now am 
old, yet sawiL never the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging their bread”—it is the experience ofa 
patriarch in faith. ‘“ Always verify references ”—it 
is the experience of one of the ripest of modern 
scholars. In the one we have a key to a calm 
heart, in the other the specific for accurate know- 
ledge. These are two examples in different spheres 
of life. ‘‘'The ways of the Lord are right, and the 
just shall walk in them; but the transgressors 
shall fall therein.” Here is a third aphorism, flow- 
ing from the lips of ripe years, and rich and varied 
experience. Into these words the prophet Hosea 
gathers the fulness of his long and eventful life. 
He had lifted up his voice in days of prosperity, 
and had shown that luxury, pride, and self-satisfac- 
tion must end in overthrow. He had cried, often 
unheard, amid the stormy years which preceded 
his country’s downfall; he had stretched out eager 
hands to stay her downward course; he had loved 
her as man loves the fair one whose beauty charms 












even while her faithlessness alienates the heart ; 
he had watched her with all a woman’s solicitude ; 
he had been raised up by hope, roused to indigna- 
tion, stirred to pathetic expostulation; he had 
beheld her in the zenith of her glory, gay, sclf- 
sufficient, insolent, arrayed in soft apparel, reclin- 
ing on sumptuous couches, her hair entwined with 
flowers; he had seen her disgraced, poverty-struck, 
exiled ; he had beheld her meridian; he had 
watched her sundown ; he had been witness of her 
enthronement; he had followed her to the grave; 
and now, as he sits himself an exile from the land 
he loved, looking back upon the desolations which 
were to him an agony to behold, we ask him for 
his experiences in life. There is no murmur 
against strange providences, or adverse circum- 
stances; his life and his ministry look like failures, 
but there is no bitter invective, or complaining of 
harsh usage. No, he is sure that all is well, 
though he has seen homes emptied, thrones over- 
turned, a nation captive; he knows that the ways 
of the Lord are right. Happy tranquillity of faith! 


; sublime reward of a life of conflict and honourable 


toil for his country’s weal! The ways of the Lord 
are right. “There is much,” he says, “that is hard, 
and dark and perplexing. I have known sadness, 
heartache and disappointment; but there is no 
crookedness in God; straight are His paths. I 
justify the ways of God to man: the ways of the 
Lord are right.” 

But this, though a happy and peaceful experi- 
ence, is associated in the prophet’s mind with a 
dark law of human life. He has lived long, and he 
has seen much of the failures of life. He has seen 
the young, promising, impressible, full of a lofty 
enthusiasm; but he has watched the blossom fall, 
and the autumn of life come, and the tree remain 
fruitless. He is no optimist when he says that the 
laws of life are beneficent and righteous; he does 
not refuse to see the dark side of human history. He 
has had a lengthened and a bitter experience. His 
life lasted through the better part of a century, and 
that century perhaps the saddest in the national 
history of Israel. The northern kingdom, from the 
days of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel 
to sin, down to the moment when Hosea, the Jere- 
miah of Israel as he has been called, poured out 
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his words of “ upbraiding, of judgment, and of-woe,” 
had been gliding onward to its doom. Idolatry, 
false religionism, the cruel and unseemly rites of 

gan worship, had crushed down the true and 
pure faith of ancient days; revolution, civil war, 
foreign invasions, had crippled the political and 
military resources of the kingdom; glimmers of 
better things had sometimes been seen, a break of 
sunlight had almost hinted that the heavy clouds 
would be driven back, and a fair afternoon set in, 
but the sky had soon been overcast again. The 
promise of more prosperous times which the 
successes of Jeroboam the Second had given 
proved delusive; the fall of Damascus under the 
power of Israel brought the rulers of Samaria face 
to face with the enemy before whom they were 
destined to fall; and the painful story of murdered 
monarchs and incessant revolts, which followed, 
reveals the anarchy which was prophetic of that 


final fall. The short or precarious reigns of 
Zechariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, and 


Pekah, are interspersed with incidents of violence 
and foreign intervention. Of these five kings 
Menahem alone died a natural death, and with 
Hoshea, the successor and assassin of his master 
Pekah, the history of the northern kingdom ended 
in disgrace and captivity. Over these years of 
violence and wrong, of miserable hopes, and con- 
stant despair, the prophet Hosea had been called 
to watch. 

He had seen all these things, and with an 
insight illumined by the Divine Spirit he had 
pierced through the veil of any temporary pros- 
perity, and noted the moral corruption which lay 
beneath. Such experience was enough to chill the 
heart, to sour the temper,and towarp the judgment. 
We might have expected a pessimist verdict con- 
cerning life from one whose fate had been to watch 
flower after flower of hope wither and die, monarch 
after monarch drop dishonoured from his throne. 
He has had before him life in all its more sombre 
aspects, and it would not have stariled us to hear 
the cry of ancient despair go up from his lips, 
“ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. What profit 
hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under 
the sun?” But it is not so. The short sentence 
in which he closes his prophecy is neither pessi- 
mist nor optimist. The world is not all sunshine 
nor is it all cloud. His countrymen are in cap- 
tivity, Samaria has fallen, he himself is driven 
from his home, but he will not abandon his faith 
that the world is ruled by God for good, neither 
will he ignore the wounds, the sorrows, the failures 
of human life, for he has seen its falls as well as its 
favourable aspects, so he combines his experiences, 
and he tells us that the world is governed by laws 
which are altogether right; no man, however 
deep his misfortune, can in any justice charge 
crookedness upon the ways of God, but the real 
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misery arises from the fact that men fail to utilise 
the righteous laws of God, and so those who tra- 
verse these laws find that they act against them in 
the end. There is much, he seems to say, that is 
calculated to perplex man in his study of life, but 
let him bring true wisdom and a sober, serious, 
faithful heart with him, and he will see what I 
have seen—that the laws of God are good and just, 
but that there are men and men—men who take 
these laws and use them as they were meant to be 
used, and such find them helpful and reasonable; 
but there are other men who ignore these laws, or 
pervert them, or make but half use of them, and 
such find that these laws are continually tripping 
them up and making them stumble.” ‘This is the 
prophet’s experience, “The ways of the Lord are 
right, and the just shall walk in them, but the 
transgressors shall fall therein.” Such is his 
spiritual aphorism, which embodies the sum-total 
of Hosea’s observations of human life. It is the 
statement that we are surrounded by certain laws 
which will work good if our moral dispositions are 
good, but which are mighty also to work against 
us if by our moral perversity we turn the great 
engine in the other direction. It is worth our 
noticing that this thought—that the effect of all 
outward acts depends upon our moral state is one 
which, in different forms, is constantly occurring 
in the prophet’s previous utterances. 

The writings of Hosea are gathered into one 
book, consisting of fourteen chapters, of which the 
first thirteen relate to the people of Israel up to 
the time of the fall of Samaria; but throughout the 
indications of the great law that our moral state is 
capable of turning external circumstances either to 
food or poison, are to be met with. Those who 
care not for the knowledge of God. will become. 
incapable of receiving the knowledge of Him. 
“ Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also 
reject thee ” (ch. iv. 6). Those who'in their eager- 
ness of pleasure never heed the claims of others 
upon their sympathy or their help will end by 
being incapable of any of the fresh feelings of a 
loving heart. ‘‘ Whoredom, and wine, and new 
wine take away the heart” (ch. iv. 11)—but as 
the capacity for feeling, freshness, and warmth of 
affection dies out with its suppression, so does the 
ability for wrong-doing grow with its indulgence. 
“ Because Ephraim hath made many altars to sin, 
altars shall be unto him to sin” (ch. viii. 11). 
Again, humility is declared to be the first condition 
of success, and pride the moral state which precedes 
failure. “When Ephraim spake trembling, he 
exalted himself in Israel, but when he offended in 
Baal he died” (ch. xiii. 1). Such are some of the 
methods in which the prophet declares the strong 
influence our moral condition exerts over the 
external circumstances, turning many things 
which are good in themselves into positive harm, 
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and making doubly injurious the poisonous power 
of our wilful acts. It will be my purpose to illus- 
trate the law that the good we gain from things 
around us depends upon our moral condition, and 
then to touch on some of those moral conditions 
which Hosea points out as calculated to vitiate 
the beneficent influences by which God has sur- 
rounded us. 

I. It is a very simple rule of our life that the 
effect which circumstances have upon us depends 
largely on our condition at the moment. Take 
the first and simplest illustration which lies at 
hand. The value of food depends not merely 
on its quality, but on the state of our health. The 
food may be the most excellent of its kind, but the 
bodily organs may be quite incapable of deriving 
nutrition from it. The diet of the convalescent 
must be light and yet sustaining; and the strong 
diet of the healthy labourer or the athlete vigor- 
ous in vitality and limb, would be simply death to 
the invalid, while the food of the invalid would be 
inadequate to keep up the vital force and energy 
of the young oarsman in training. The wisdom 
.of the multitude has consecrated this law by the 
proverb, that “one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” The effect of food depends on the bodily 
-condition of those who eat it. 

We see the same in daily social life. The 
weather is the favourite conversation topic in 
most lands, in China as well as in England; but 
the way in which men and women discuss the 
topic depends upon temperament. One wet day 
or two after a spell of fine weather will be hailed 
by some with the querulous complaint about 
“* miserable weather,” by another with some cheery 
remark about the good it will do the country; 
a dullish day interspersed with glints of sun- 
shine will be described by one as a very pleasant 
day, by another as “a wretched one.” The day 
is the same in both cases; but our temperament 
is responsible for the descriptive adjective. Our 
condition at the time rules the effect upon us. 
And as with the clouds of weather, so with the 
‘clouds of fortune. The casual glimpses of pros- 
perity are the themes which waken gratitude in 
the thankful heart; while the thankless heart 
complains if a passing cloud overshadows their 
prolonged prosperity— 

“ Some murmur wher their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 
If but a speck of dark appear 
On their fair heaven of blue ; 
While some with thankful joy are filled, 
If but one ray of light 
Some beam of God’s great goodness gild 
The darkness of their night.” 

It is the condition of the heart which colours 
the judgment in such matters. And the more we 
reflect upon the immense influence which the heart- 
condition thus exercises, the more shall we find 





ourselves possessed of a key which interprets 
life’s common experiences. Have we not all the 
acquaintance of some of those aspirants to dis- 
tinction, who would be sure to be great or suc- 
cessful if only they had proper appliances and 
better opportunities ? How many an unrecognised 
genius in art would emerge out of his ill-merited 
obscurity into world-wide fame if only he could 
possess a patent self-raising easel! but the free 
handling of his subject, and the execution of his 
brilliant conceptions, are cramped by the wretched, 
rickety machine at which he is doomed to toil! 
How many a man would be a diligent student, and 
an accomplished scholar, if only he had nice maho- 
gany book-shelves, with leather lappets, a study 
stairs, and a comfortable reading-chai: ! But these 
are only the excuses of idleness, or the apologies 
of dulness. It is not mentioned that Raffael had 
any patent self-raising easel. It is certain that 
Dr. Johnson wrote Rasselas, and sent forth the 
Rambler week by week from his ill-furnished 
garret, where the books lay scattered on the floor, 
or crammed into the window; Jonathan Edwards 
had no easy study or well-appointed library; an 
unsteady chair and wooden table sufficed for the 
author of the treatise on the “Freedom of the Will.” 
Genius does not complain of her tools; industry 
sets herself to be victorious over obstacles ; a gut- 
tering candle, the few hours snatched from much- 
needed sleep, have sufficed to transform diligence 
into ascholar. The faults of failure lie more in 
the slothful heart, and in the torpid brain than in 
the circumstances, favourable or unfavourable, 
which surround us. In the matter of life’s suc- 
cess, self-help is the true fairy. It is in self that 
the causes of failure are to be looked for. The 
ways of life are straight, and the industrious will 
walk in them, but the slothful shall fall therein. 
Here, as in other matters, the character and moral 
condition transforms circumstances into helps or 
hindrances; the very things which lead diligence 
to success, daunt idleness and drive her to despair. 

And if in these lower walks this principle finds 
illustration, it is only reasonable to expect it to 
show itself in the higher and spiritual spheres 
of being. The opportunities around us which are 
designed to promote and foster spiritual life may 
be made stumbling-blocks by our own moral 
obtuseness. Our spiritual sloth, our persistent 
love of wrong-doing, our servitude, and our own 
passions and lusts, are constantly transmuting the 
good into evil. The freedom of the Gospel is 
made the argument for presumption instead of 
being the stimulus to grateful activity ; the abound- 
ing love of God becomes an apology for idleness, 
and even an excuse for self-indulgence; the grace 
of God is turned into lasciviousness; and the 
things which should have been for our wealth 
become an occasion of falling: Then the ways of 
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the Lord are blamed, when it is our own moral 
weakness or obstinacy which is at fault. Like the 
objectors in Ezekiel’s day, the Lord’s way is 
accused of being “ unequal; ”’ whereas, the truth is, 
as it will be to the end—‘ The way of our Lord 
is equal; and it is our ways that are unequal.” It 
is the blindness which our uncurbed lusts brings 
upon us which prevents our seeing this, and 
which causes us to stumble on the road which leads 
to holiness and bliss. If only our moral nature 
were purged, were possessed of the simple-minded- 
ness of that single eye, as Christ calls it, which seeks 
to see, and wills to do the right, the things which 
seem dark would be made plain, the way which 
looked crooked would be perceived to be straight. 
If we were but willing to do God’s will, we should 
know His way; but being unwilling, loving to 
following our caprice or our passions, we are cap- 
tived by the spirit of transgression, and then, 
though emphatically “ straight are the ways of the 
Lord,” yet we fall in them as transgressors ; for it 
needs the love and desire of right to enable us to 
walk in them. 

On our moral and spiritual condition, then, 
depends very largely the gain or loss which we 
suffer or enjoy from the gifts of God. This is the 
grand principle which seems to have fastened it- 
self upon the mind of Hosea after his long patri- 
archial experiences. He sees God’s ways are right; 
but he sees also that these right ways become in 
themselves full of stones of stumbling to those 
whose moral state is enfeebled by sin. 

II. It is our next duty to inquire a little more in 
detail into those moral conditions which vitiate 
the value of Divine gifts. But for this purpose 
it will be well to notice the heavenly gift which 
Hosea most earnestly held out before the people. 

If any special title could be bestowed upon 
Hosea, as upon another prophet has been be- 
stowed the title of the Evangelical Prophet, I 
think the Prophet of Mercy would suit him 
best. From beginning to end all the notes of his 
various utterances ring changes on one key— 
mercy. The kingdom and people are over- 
whelmed in sin. God has been forgotten, public 
crime and private immorality abound. “There 
is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of 
God in the land. By swearing, and lying, and 
killing, and stealing, and committing adultery,” 
they break through the laws of God and of 
humanity itself (ch. iv. 1,2). They rush away to 
their helpers and not to God, when they perceive 
tokens of their weakness and their danger. ‘When 
Ephraim saw his sickness and Judah saw his 
wound, then went Ephraim to the Assyrians” 
(ch. v. 15). They are no longer the true desecnd- 
ants of him who in a night agony of prayer escaped 
from his false confidence, and the craft in which 
cowardice and weakness always rely. They are no 





longer of the lineage of him who had power over 
the angel and prevailed, who wept and made sup- 
plication, and rose up a prince with God. They 
have gone back to the old and craven ways of 
falsehood and snare; the balances of deceit are in 
their hands; and they, while defrauding, they 
comfort themselves that their sanctity remains. 
“In all my labours they shall find none iniquity in 
me that were sin”—or, “ None of my gains shall 
find out iniquity against me, that were sin !” (see 
ch. vii. 3—8). But through all these dark pic- 
tures of their fallen state the light of mercy runs 
like a silver thread. Amid the great storm of 
their sins the voice of love is heard like a song. 
Mercy is the prophet’s cry. Is Israel as a faith- 
less wife, yet God is tracking her into His love, 
and longs to put her back into her days of first 
betrothal and innocent love ? (ch. ii. 5—15.) Though 
they have wandered from God into ways of violence 
and wrong, yet are they invited in words which 
sound like anticipations of our Master’s invita- 
tion, “ Come, let us return unto the Lord ” (ch. vi. 
1). Though they are bent on backsliding, yet the 
great heart of God’s love yearns over them as a 
father over his prodigal. ‘How shall I give thee 
up Ephraim? How shall I deliver thee [1.e., to 
destruction], Israel?” (ch. xi. 7, 8). “Though 
they have destroyed themselves, yet in God is 
their help ” (ch. xiii. 9). 

Thus, mercy is the Divine gift which Hosea 
holds forth to the people in the hour of their 
deepest sin and their most threatening dangers; but 
he is not so unwise as to forget that even this gift 
of God may, by their persistence in wrong, turn 
to their harm; and, therefore, he touches upon 
those traits of their moral weakness which he 
knows will, if not eradicated, neutralise all the 
good which God’s love would bestow. 

Among these features of moral feebleness and 
perversity we may notice three or four which are 
most prominent, and which succeed one another, 
perhaps by the very law of sin’s progression. 
There is self-indulgence, self-satisfaction, and 
self-deception, and these seem to me to succeed 
each other ina marked order in the prophecy— 
that is to say, while in the earlier chapters the: 
sins of self-indulgence are more prominently 
dwelt upon; in the later, the sin of self-decep- 
tion seems to occupy the prophet’s mind, and, as a 
natural means between these, he touches upon 
self-satisfaction. Other sins there are; but these 
seem to be the three stages in sin-growth to 
which Hosea points, and which unite to build up 
that moral condition which finds its fall even 
upon the righteous road of God’s dealings. We 
have then, first, self-indulgence. They were in- 
creased with material prosperity, and habits of 
voluptuousness prevailed among the people 
(ch. iv. 7, 11), and as this _ self-indulgence 
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contmues, the heart, the spiritual affections and 
the moral sense grow enfeebled; and thence 
springs that self-satisfaction which deems it can 
do without God. They ask counsel, but not of 
God. “They have left off to take heed unto 
the Lord” (ch. iv. 10). Easily from this they 
slide into self-deception. ‘The steps are prepared. 
They repent at times, it is true; but their hearts 
are so enamoured of sin, and puffed up with 
conceit, that when the immediate occasion for 
seeking Ged has passed, their sorrow vanishes; 
their goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the 
early dew it passeth away (ch. vi. 4). Transitory 
repentance is only one step tewards self-deception. 
They still hope it is well with them, though the 
symptoms of moral :senility are upon them; the 
grey hairs are here and there, and they know it 
not (ch. vii. 9). They have made loud cries and 
lamentations about themselves, but they have not 
been sincere cries to God (ch. vii. 14). Their 
heart is not sincere (ch. x.1); and they nourish it 
with false representations (ch. xi. 12, xii. 1); they 
sin, yet unctuously declare their abhorrence of 
iniquity (ch. xii. 8). So, from stage to stage, the 
terrible evil of self-deception grows, till the phrases 
of religion are retained, while the first principles 
of morality are set at defiance. Such a condition 
must end in neutralising the efficacy even of 


| mercy; for the sense of need can never be felt by 
such self-deceived hearts, and the sense of need 
paves the way for the reception of mercy. Heart- 
hunger there must be before the bread of life is 
sought for; hatred of sin before the power of 
holiness can be valued; and thus the self-deceived 
put themselves outside the sanctuary of blessing, 
not because the sanctuary is too narrow to receive 
them, but because they do not perceive that they 
are still standing outside the shrine of holiness 
and safety. Thus, through the self-deception 
which sin generates there is a danger of falling 
even on the ways of God’s righteousness and 
love. 

Who then is wise let him ponder over this, but 
finding it to be true, let him not despair, for where 
once the spirit of self-condemnation awakes, the 
mercy of God is ready to aid. It is not our fall, 
| but our pride, which keeps us from God; it is not 
our sin, but our unwillingness to believe it to be. 
sin and to forsake it, which divides us from the 
enjoyment of His love. There is therefore always 
hope for the contrite, who eschew all false confi- 
dence, who will not say any more to the work of 
their hands, ye are our gods. God will heal their 
backslidings, He will love them freely. The Cross 
of Christ is the pledge that His anger is turned 
away (ch. xiv. 3, 4). 











SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Joshua vii. 

So far all gone well; 
Jericho easily taken, people flushed with 
victory, would now conquer one place 
after another till whole land theirs. But 
no, their victories checked by one man’s 
sin. 

I. Isragnires DrereaTEp, (Read 1—9). What 
was the second city they were to attack? What did 
Joshua do first? What report was brought back 
about Ai? Had taken Jericho so easily need not 
take much trouble about Ai, three thousand men 
would be enough, God would see that they were 
victorious. So, trusting in own strength, went for- 
ward to Ai, What happened? This their first 
defeat, thirty-six killed. How did it affect the 
people? What did Joshua doP Went to the right 
place, before the ark, spoke to the right person, 
acknowledging God as having allowed the defeat, 
but did he speak in the right way? Seems to find 
fault with. God, speaks petulantly, distrustfully, 
reproachfully. 

II. Acwan’s Sin. (Read i, 10—15). What does 
God answer Joshua? He must rise, this is not the 
time for worship, for there is sin in the camp, which 
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must be put away. Who had committed sin? And 
what was his sin? See how God speaks of it (ver. 
11). What was to become of all the spoil of Jericho ? 
It was accursed as belonging to God’s enemies, and 
to be destroyed, therefore Achan had disobeyed God. 
Who had given him leave to touch it? Noone. It 
was not his, but God’s, therefore he had stolen, robbed 
God. Where had he hidden it? In his tent 
amongst his own goods, therefore had dissembled. 
What was the effect of this one sin? All the people 
were accursed (ver. 12), could not stand before their 
enemies; therefore his sin involved others. What 
must be done? The sinner must be searched for in 
all the tribes and families till found; the sin must 
be punished, the accursed thing put away; the sinner 
himself and all that he has destroyed. 

III. Acwan’s Punisument. (Read 16—26). What 
a solemn day—one not for rejoicing, but mourning. 
How was the sinner to be found out? But who 
directs the casting of the lot? (Prov. xvi. 33). 
Picture the scene. The tribes all assembled, each in 
its own place—great silence all around—Achan takes 
his place in his tribe of Judah, there are twelve 
chances against his tribe being taken in the lot; but 
soon the other tribes are free, their hearts beat more 
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freely, Judah alone involved. Now the families are | IV. Tue Lessons. (1) The sin of covetousness. 
taken—Achan feels it is coming nearer, at last his | Achan first saw the gold, &c., then looked at it, 


family is taken, then man by man, till he is dis- 
covered. No longer any concealment possible. His 
sin known to whole congregation. What does Joshua 
bid him do? Would that he had made confession 
long before! Still, late is better than never. What 
led him to do the sin? He saw the things, coveted 
them, took them, hid them. Where were they 
hidden? Who lived in his tent with him? Therefore 
his wife and children knew of it, shared in the sin, 
and would share in the punishment. Now there isa 
pause—messengers are sent to his tent, what do 
they find there? Everything brought away from 
tent, and laid out before the Lord and all the people 
(ver. 23). The spoil was to be the Lord’s, His word 


cannot be broken; if not obey willingly, must obey | 


against the will. Now follows awful punishment. 


All the people affected by the sin, all join in inflicting | 


punishment. A circle made round Achan and his 
sons and daughters. 
belonging to him ? 
must be put away. What does Joshua say to him? 
(ver. 25). His one sin had brought trouble on whole 
people, as one drop of ink will pollute whole glass of 
water. Now comes the end—all Israel are the ac- 
cusers or witnesses—therefore all join in stoning 
(Deut. xvii. 7). What was afterwards done with the 
stones? As had built to commemorate mercy (Josh. 
iv. 9), so now to commemorate judgment; would be 
a warning to Israel to obey God’s commands. 


What else was brought out | 
His whole belongings defiled— | 


longed for it, took it. What good could it do him? 
Does money, clothes, &e., really make happier? 
Remind of Gehazi doing similar sin (2 Kings v. 23). 
Achan had all wanted, yet coveted more. This very 
common with children—wish had better food, clothes, 
more money, &c.; but are told to be content with 
what we have, because God will give all things 
necessary. ‘(2) The certainty of detection. Achan 
thought no one saw—-whose eye did he forget? (Ps. 
exxxix. 12), So children may conceal for time; but 
sin will find them out some day, either in this world 
or at judgment, when all secrets revealed. Therefore 
always live in fear of God, do nothing cannot ask 
Him to bless. (3) Sin involves others. Very seldom 
can sin alone; example or influence leads others to 
sin—they lead others, till large circle involved. 
[Illustrate by stone thrown in pond, forms circles, 
gradually getting larger]. This is a solemn thought— 
whom have I led into sin? But for this, as for all 
sin, there is pardon if sought with repentance and 
faith (1 St. John i. 9). 


Questions to be answered. 


iy 


. Where were the Israelites defeated, and why ? 
. How did Joshua speak to God? 

Show the different parts of Achan’s sin. 

. Describe his punishment. 

. Who suffered with him, and why ? 

What lessons may we learn from the story ? 
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AY 


HAPPY days! when childhood seemed 
A long ané pleasant dream, 

And toil and sorrow woke no storm 

Upon life’s haleyon stream, 


The morn brought only thoughts of home, 
The mothev’s loving breast ; 

And when the evening shadows fell, 
They brought, too, peace and rest. 


Play on, ye children, let your joys 
Pure and unsullied be, 

In life’s first game of hide-and-seek 
About your mother’s knee. 


Impulsive Willie, eager, strong, 
And full of energy, 


With tiny hands and active feet 
Play on unceasingly ; 


And Minnie, too, with golden hair, 
And eyes of tender blue— 

Her fathers’ brightest treasure trove— 
Be child-like, pure, and true. 


The world will soon about you be, 
With all its myriad cares, 

And you will sigh for other years— 
A mother’s loving prayers. 


And when the darkest hour has dawned, 
Let sweet remembrance come 

Of all the truth and goodness taught 
In childhood’s happy home! 
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CHAPTER III. 


thony Beresford in Captain 
Saxby’s vessel had an influ- 
ence on his mind only less 
) important than the period of 
en his university career, which 
AY had won him so completely 
: to the service of Christ. 

During the whole of the English cap- 
tain’s investigations into the existing state 
of the African slave trade, both at Zanzi- 
bar from reliable authorities, and on the 
coast as a personal eye-witness, Anthony 
accompanied him, rendering him no small assistance 
from the keen intelligence and good sense with which 
he entered into all the details of the cruel traffic, and 
from the courage and energy with which he joined 
in the inland expeditions that were made from time 
to time by a picked body of officers and men; when 
at length the vessel was ordered home to make a 
report to the Admiralty, there was no man on board, 
from the captain to the lowest seaman, who had so 
thoroughly mastered the subject as Anthony Beres- 
ford. He knew the whole terrible truth respecting 
African slavery, and from first to last, during the 
inquiry, he had been filled with a burning indigna- 
tion which made him long, almost fiercely, to rescue 
the unhappy victims, and avenge their wrongs. He 
had restrained himself, however, with all the self- 
command he could muster while he remained with 
Captain Saxby, as any independent action on his part 
would have been highly indecorous under the circum- 
stances, but by the time the investigation was over 
there was no longer a shadow of doubt in his mind 
as to the peculiar form in which he was to accom- 
plish the vow he had taken, that he would devote his 
life to the warfare with those evils which prevent 
this fair world from taking its true place as the 
kingdom of the Lord and of his Christ; not only was 
he determined, with the fullest premeditation, to 
employ his whole existence to working in such 
measure as might be given him for the suppression 
of the slave trade, but the surrender of himself to 
this task became the one desire of his soul, the allur- 
ing ambition of his life, for the realisation of which 
he longed as ardently as ever youthful lover for the 
heart he sought to win. 

This was the dream that had shone before his eyes 
with a glory caught from the rays of the Sun of 
righteousness, as he stood upon the mountain side 
and looked out over the waters that should one day 
bear him back to the desolate land of slaves. One 
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scene he had witnessed there which had burnt itself 
into his memory as with lines of fire. A long string 
of dark-hued African men and women, bound to- 
gether with cords which cut into their flesh, dragging 
their bleeding feet through the tangled brushwood, on 
their way to the sea-shore, where the slave-ship waited 
to carry them off into life-long captivity, and behind 
whom came the merciless traders, armed with whips, 
who drove them on with blows and curses till they 
fell exhausted, and then, if too feeble to rise again, 
they were left to perish in the lonely wilderness. 
And Anthony knew that, buta few days before, these 
hapless beings had been dwelling in peace and se- 
curity in their own little village far in the interior, 
knowing no enemy and fearing no evil, when suddenly 
the troop of armed men had come down upon them 
and taken them captive ere they had time to think 
of resistance; their limbs were bound, their children 
torn ruthlessly from them, and one after another 
they were tied to the rope which linked them into 
a living chain of suffering humanity, and, thus 
secured, were driven out from the home they were 
never to see again, 

From the hour when he saw this sight Anthony 
Beresford’s resolve was taken to make the cause of 
the slave for ever his own, and, but for Captain 
Saxby’s determination, he would have sacrificed 
his life then and there in the effort to release the 
poor captives before him; but this could not have 
been either righteously or safely attempted by the 
handful of English naval officers who, with him- 
self, watched the mournful procession from a little 
distance without coming in contact with the traders. 
Far more serious measures, under the sanction of 
the Government, could alone effect any real good, 
and Anthony was forced, at the time, to admit that 
his cousin was right in compelling him to obey 
orders like the others, and return back to the 
vessel, whence a report of the circumstance would 
be sent to the proper authorities. He yielded then 
to reason and duty; but on his knees that night, 
before the Master whom he served, he dedicated 


| himself to work, in any way that might be permitted 


to him, for the suppression of the slave-trade on the 
African shores, and asked to be enabled to carry out 
his resolution with success in the unknown life that 
lay before him. 

Captain Saxby’s vessel had touched at Zanzibar 
again before returning to England, and Anthony 
had taken every means to ascertain from well- 
informed persons there in what way he could best 
use his life for the cause he had at heart. He soon 
found it would be quite possible for him to be 
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“Play on, ye children ; let your joys 
Pure and unsullied be.”—p. 23. 
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employed under official sanction in such a manner as 
to ensure his being able to effect much of what he 
most desired, while no restriction would be placed 
on any independent efforts he might make, though 
these would probably involve risks to himself that 
only enhanced the attraction of the work to his 
young ardent spirit. 

Money would, however, be required, especially for 
any personal enterprises he might undertake, and 
Anthony speedily determined that on his return to 
England he would convert all his property into 
available means, which he could carry back with him 
to Africa, and that so soon as he could make all 
necessary arrangements, he would take leave of the 
mother who so little desired his presence, and set 
sail for the land of the oppressed, there to make his 
home among the dark-skinned races, whose defender 
vnd friend he would be. 

This, then, was Anthony Beresford’s one dream of 
life, and it shone before him then as he journeyed 
through the gloom of that night, with a light fairer 
and brighter than ever could have gleamed for him 
from any earthly joy, such as might have seemed 
attractive to most’ men of his age. He was just at 
this time in a position to hold almost within his grasp 
the means /of realising at Iast all the ardent hopes 
he had cherished ever Since he réturned:to England, 
and that after long’deleys and difficulties which 
had been very vexatious to him. He had found it 
not nearly so’ easy as he had expected to convert his 
property into available funds, inasmuch as it con- 
sisted of some quarries in the north of England, 


which though in good working order, could not be + 


disposed of without long and tedious negotiations 
which had now lasted more than a year. 

Anthony had chafed vehemently at being held back 
for so many months from the enterprise in which he 
longed to embark, but his lawyers would not be 
hurried, perhaps because they looked on his plan as 
so Quixotic and unwise that they were not much 
disposed to facilitate his: carrying them out; but 
Anthony was of age, thoroughly master’ of' himself 
and his goods, and his determination had conquered 
their resistance, and brought matters to a point which 
rendered it certain that he should be able to sail for 
Africa in the course of a few weeks. The young man 
had found no difficulty whatever in obtaining his 
mother’s consent to his expatriation; it was in fact 
somewhat a relief to her to find that he was about to 
remove himself and his interests so completely from 
the sphere in which she lived, for although she had 
never made any attempt to control the overwhelming 
and exclusive affection which she bestowed upon her 
son Reginald, yet her conscience often upbraided her 
for her unjust partiality, which she would be able to 
indulge without any remorse henceforward. She was 
perfectly alive to Anthony’s worth, and had she been 
Jess perfectly self-reliant would have leant upon him 
without scruple in all her own or Reginald’s affairs; 





but her strong will and keen intellect had enabled 
her always to depend upon herself, and she had never 
cared to do more than respect her eldest son for the 
great qualities which she fully recognised in him. 
Thus all seemed smooth for the speedy fulfilment of 
Anthony Beresford’s cherished scheme, and despite 
the anxiety he felt at the tidings which might await 
him at Darksmere Castle, his mind dwelt with 
pleasure through the long dreary hours of that night 
on all the details of his preparation for a final depar- 
ture from England. 

The tardy light of a cheerless October morning 
had dawned before Anthony reached the little coun- 
try station nearest to his home. There had been a 
sudden change in the weather, as is so often the case 
in autumn, from sunshine and soft breezes to a grey, 
cloudy sky, and a cold east wind; and Anthony 
felt strangely depressed and nervous as he stepped 
out on the platform, where he found himself expected. 
He had telegraphed the time of his probable arrival 
to Reginald, and found the Erlesleigh carriage wait- 
ing him, early as it was, He eagerly questioned the 
servants as to his mother’s state; but they had re- 
ceived their orders the night before, and had driven 
direct from the stables without going to the house, so 
that they could tell him no more than that she had 
been so dangerously ill on the day before that it was 
not thought possible she could recover or linger 
long. Anthony had not loved his mother with the 
passionate tenderness of which his nature was capable, 
because it had been impossible for him altogether to 
resist the repelling influence of her persistent cold- 
ness; but his affeetionate disposition could not quite 
be hardened against the one person who had hitherto 
had the greatest claim on his love, and his mother 
had been dearer to him than any one else, with the 
exception of his half-brother Reginald, to whom he 
was deeply attached, It was therefore with a heavy 
heart that he drove along the few miles of country 
road which separated him still from Darksmere 
Castle, and found himself at last at the gate in the 
chilly gloom of the early morning. 

It was a very fine old place, with an avenue 
more than a mile in length, which led through a 
beautiful park to the door of the ancient build- 
ing that had so long been the abode of the Erles- 
leighs. Seen from the front, it was an imposing 
and somewhat grim-looking structure; but at the 
back it opened out inte charming grounds, with 
a rapid river running through them, and an old- 
fashioned pleasannce extending in mazy windings 
and leafy archways to a natural wood, which had 
been the growth of many centuries, and closed in the 
landscape for a considerable distance. Anthony 
glanced round on these familiar objects with a feeling 
almost of bewilderment, as he was being driven to the 
entrance at the back, which was always used by the 
family except on state occasions. It seemed so strange 
to find all looking precisely the same as usual when 
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so great a change was perhaps impending over the 
inmates of the house. As the carriage drove up to 
the broad flight of steps which led to the door, An- 
thony saw his brother Reginald coming out, bare- 
headed, from the house, with hands extended to 
greet him, and in an instant he had sprung from his 
seat, and stood by his side. 

The two brothers were strangely unlike. Anthony 
Beresford did not at first sight appear to be a 
handsome man, for he required to be known be- 
fore the spiritual charm of his face could be de- 
tected; but Reginald Erlesleigh had a countenance 
of singular beauty, and a perfection of form and 
colouring in every respect, which rendered him 
as attractive in outward appearance as he was 
naturally lovable and winning in his manners and 
disposition. Some indication of a want of mental 
strength there might be in the face, fair as that of a 
woman, with its bright blue eyes, and curling chest- 
nut hair, but there was nothing effeminate in his 
look, and the tall well-proportioned frame was that 
of a man possessing all the physical power befitting 
his youth. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tue brothers met with a warm grasp of the hand. 
They had always been fast friends. 
difference in their age had never been used by 
Anthony as a reason for assuming airs of authority, 
and Reginald loved him heartily, and trusted him 
more entirely than any one else in the world. As 
yet, however, there had never been an opportunity 
for them to acquire any very intimate acquaintance 
with each other. Reginald had been educated en- 
tirely at home under a private tutor, and Anthony 
had always been at school and college. Since they 
had both grown to manhood, the voyage of the elder 
to Africa, and a more recent tour made on the Con- 
tinent by Reginald, had kept them apart, and 
neither at present knew anything of the inner life 
of the other. Still, they had many associations of 
ohildhood which linked them together, and Anthony 
laid his hand lovingly on his brother’s shoulder as 
he asked the question that trembled on his lips, 
** Oh, Rex—our mother ” He did not finish his 
sentence, for tears sprung into the clear blue eyes 
that looked so confidingly into his own, and the 
young man answered by a single word—“ Dying!” 

“Ts it really so? Is there no hope?” said An- 
thony, almost pleadingly. 

“None. It has been hopeless from the first. It 
seems that she must have had for some time the 
seeds of a fatal insidious disease, of which she was 
not conscious herself, although she has suffered a 
good deal without thinking it necessary to mention 
it, but two days ago a violent attack of inflammation 
brought her malady to a fatal stage, and now they 
say she cannot pass the day.” Reginald broke 
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down as he spoke, and sobbed with an absence of 
self-control which denoted a weak nature. 

Anthony was too sweet-tempered to be impatient 
of a feebleness he could not understand, but he spoke 
to his brother with a firmness of tone which com- 
pelled a reply, “Rex, you must tell me. In what 
state is she now? Can I see her? Can she speak 
to me?” 

“Oh yes, thank heaven! for she has done nothing 
but cry out for you ever since she knew she was 
dying; the pain and delirium have quite passed 
away, which the nurses say is a very bad sign, but I 
was thankful when she became conscious, for the 
wandering of her mind was terrible.” 

“ And she is sensible now?” asked Anthony. 

“Quite. Ever since last night; and for the last 
few hours she has not ceased asking perpetually when 
you would come. I sat up with her, and it was most 
distressing to see her terror lest she should die before 
you came,” replied Reginald. 

“Poor mother!” said Anthony. “I should scarce 
have thought she would have cared to see me at all. 
It is very unlike what I might have expected, as you 
know.” 

“T think there is something weighing on her 
mind, which she wishes to tell you. I gathered that 
from one or two expressions she used, but I have 
not the least idea what it is she desires to communi- 
cate. 

“Let me go to her at once in any case,” said 
Anthony ; and while Reginald was trying in vain to 
persuade him to take some breakfast first—assuring 
him they did not anticipate any great change in his 
mother’s state for some hours—a woman, who was 
evidently a sick nurse, came rapidly down the stairs, 
and said, “If you please, Mr. Beresford, you are 
wanted at once in Mrs. Erlesleigh’s room. She heard 
the carriage drive up to the door, and desired me 
to beg you not to delay a moment in going to her.” 

“T suppose she wishes to see my brother alone, 
nurse,” said Reginald, wistfully, as though he would 
fain have accompanied him. 
she particularly desired that Mr. 
Beresford should come to her alone. I felt afraid to 
leave her, and asked to stay at least in the dressing- 


“Yes, sir; 


room in case she became faint, but she said she 
could not allow any one to be within hearing, and I 
should be called if I was required.” 

“Then you must go without me, Anthony,” said 
Reginald, with a sigh, “ but I grudge every moment 
I spend away from her now. I know what her love 
for me has been,” he added in a low voice to his 
brother. “Now that I am going to lose it, I feel 
that I have not valued it half enough.” 

Anthony could only press his brother’s hand in 
silence. A peculiar sense of oppression seemed to 
be weighing him down, which was not merely distress 
at his mother’s condition, it was a dim foreboding of 
future anguish to himself, of dark impending evil, 
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which might have power to blot the sunshine from 
his life for ever, and as he followed the nurse along 
the wide corridors which led to the sick-room, he 
felt unnerved in such fashion as he had never been 
in all his days before. 

He paused for a moment at the door, which the 
nurse held open for him, and struggled to shake him- 
self free of the mysterious weight on his heart. “Is 
not God over all, blessed for ever,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ What terror can the future hold for the ser- 
vant of Christ. Dark it may be, if so he wills it, 
but never desolate.” Then he raised his head, and 
his brown eyes shone with their accustomed steadfast 
light as he passed into the chamber of death. The 
nurse went out, closing the door, and he was alone 
with his dying mother. 

She lay on a bed from which all the curtains had 
been drawn back to give her more air, and the rays 
of the rising sun streamed full on her face through 
a large bow window near which she was placed. She 
had been propped up with pillows till she almost 
sat upright in the bed, and all that remained to her of 
life seemed gathered up into the wide-opened fiercely 
eager eyes with which she was looking towards the 
door. Her outstretched hands clutched the bed- 
clothes on either side, as if she would fain hold on to 
existence in this world till some special purpose she 
had in view was fully accomplished, and her still 
beautiful face, grey with the shadow of death, seemed 
almost convulsed by the terrible impatience that 
over-mastered her physical weakness. 

As her son passed into the room she broke out 
into a hoarse, scarce articulate cry, which appalled 
him as he heard it. 

“ Anthony Beresford, come to me quickly! come, 
come!” What could be the cause of this anguish of 
excitement ? he thought, as he advanced at once to 
her bed-side; but instantly her thin delicate fingers 
had clutched hold of him with a strength he could 
not have believed they possessed, and with a voice 
strained to an unnatural pitch she screamed out the 
words, ‘‘ Anthony, will you promise me to do that 
which I shall ask you? Will you swear to grant 
my last dying request ? Will you pledge yourself to 
accomplish the task I shall give you to do? Speak 
—speak,” she added, frantically, as he looked at her 
almost bewildered. ‘‘Speak,” she repeated; ‘“re- 
member that death waits no man’s time, and I scarce 
have a few hours left to do that which should have 
been done in a lifetime. Oh, the remorse of that 
inexcusable delay ! I made so sure of life; I thought 
I could do all that must be done for years and years, 
and now I have barely an hour. Oh, Anthony, why 
will you not give me your word? I care not if it is 
much to ask, you must promise.” 

“‘Mother, you have given me no time to speak,” 
he said, gently, “nor can I guess what it is you would 
demand, but I think it is very certain I can refuse 
you nothing in such a moment as this.” 





Then she leant back on her pillows, and seemed to 
breathe more freely. She pointed to a cordial which 
stood on a table near her. Anthony poured out a 
glassful of it, and held it to her lips, and when she 
had taken it, her intense nervous excitement seemed 
to subside, and she spoke with a stronger voice. 

“Sit down, my son,” she said, and he took a place 
by her side, thinking how seldom it was she had ever 
called him by that name; it moved his tender nature, 
and he took her hand and kissed it, tears moistened 
the eyes that shone with such unnatural brightness 
as he did so. 

“IT have not been good to you, Anthony,” she 
said; ‘I have not loved you as you deserved, yet all 
my hopes are fixed upon you now. Forgive—forget 
the past; remember only that Iam your mother, and 
dying.” 

“Dear mother, there is no need for you to make 
such an appeal. I have ever loved you, and if I can 
lighten now any load that weighs upon your mind } 
shall most thankfully do so.” 

“ Ah you can, and you alone! Anthony, do you 
know what it is that makes the true agony of death 
for me? Not sorrow to leave the pleasant world,” she 
went on more rapidly, “‘ for when my husband died 
all power of enjoyment died for me; not terror of 
the judgment, though I might dread it, for I have 
loved my earthly treasures more than God, none of 
the feelings which in ordinary cases make human 
beings shrink back from the grave; no, the anguish of 
this departing of the soul which leaves on earth my 
impotent dust alone, is in the knowledge that I must 
abandon my Rex, my darling, to the deadly malignity 
of evils that will most surely meet him with tremen- 
dous power so soon as my protection is withdrawn— 
evils that will assail him from enemies without, evils 
more insidious, more fatal, that will arise within 
him from natural weakness, from hereditary ten- 
dencies, from peculiarities of disposition, which are 
full of the most terrible danger. I tell you, Anthony, 
I could not rest quivc in my grave if I knew that I 
had left this treasure of my heart to battle alone 
and unprotected with such foes as seldom cluster 
round one hapless being on this earth!—should I not 
know, even in the dust of death, that he was a prey to 
cruel influences that will torture and destroy him like 
vultures tearing to pieces some helpless dove ; oh, 
my son, my son as wellas he, though never, I own 
it, as intensely, passionately dear! What I ask of 
you is the promise that you will give yourself up to 
the care and protection of this my darling, my 
beloved; that you will make yourself his defender, 
heart and soul, against all the ills that threaten him, 
and which with my last breath I will teach you to 
know and to elude.” She paused, breathless, looking 
at him with intense anxiety in her haggard eyes, 
and he answered her with some surprise, “ Mother, 
can you doubt that I should be ready to protect or 
assist my brother in any way that may seem to 
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be required? I do not know, of course, to what 
dangers you specially allude, but in the mere fact 
that we are both your sons—even did I not for 
his own sake love him well—you might rest assured 
that I would ever assist him by any means in my 
power.” 


“ Do you think that is enough?” she exclaimed, with | 


almost frantic energy. “Do you think I meant only 


UPON 
BY THE REV. 


‘LERE is something of true art in the 
way St. Matthew begins his Gos- 
pel. The Nativity, the Baptism, 
the Temptation, are but “ happy 
prologues to the swelling act” of 
the eventful drama of Christ. The 
Sermon on the Mount introduces 

that act, and opens to the thoughtful imagination 
the entire range of the new Gospel which he was 
to preach. If we were given the history, the opi- 
nions, and the temperament of the Jews on the 
one hand, and on the other the fact that One who 
had begun to work quick and marvellous cures, had 
also spoken this discourse, we could frame in broad 
outline, and with few blanks, the complete work 
and the destiny of our Redeemer. 

It.was natural that Christ should preach this 
sermon after he had worked. In this he was like 
that earlier Prophet who had foretold of another 
like himself, whom God would raise up. Moses 
ascended Sinai after scenes the most wonderful in 
any record; Christ ascends the mountain in Galilee 
after unwearied labours among the sick, the weak, 
the possessed. In both cases the actions were the 
pledge for the truth of the utterance. 

But between these utterances and between their 
circumstances there is a violent contrast. Moses 
stood upon Sinai in a strange land; Christ upon a 
hill in the Land of Promise. Moses was environed 
with thunders and with rocky fastnesses, Christ 
with grassy slopes and rich landscapes. There were 
there the barriers along the mountain side, and the 
people fleeing in terror; but here an open pasture, 
and the crowds drawn to the feet of the Son of 
God. There Moses stood alone, type of the isolated 
Jew; here Christ sits surrounded by fellow-men, 
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| contain little that is new. 


type of that Christian brotherhood which embraces | 


the world. 

In the messages themselves the same contrast is 
maintained. Moses said do: Christ said be. Moses 
delivered the law of the strong—in body, dispo- 
sition, and spirit; Christ the law of the lowly and 
gentle, and meek. The ideal of Sinai was a hard 
repulsive faultlessness of action—the blameless 


that you should show him ordinary care and brotherly 
affection? You have not understood. Oh, that I may 
have breath given me to speak all that I must say! 
Anthony, it is nothing less than the surrender of 
your whole life that I ask for, the abandonment 
of all your most cherished hopes and schemes on 
earth!” 
(To be continued.) 


AND PURITY. 


M.A., RECTOR OF BALLYMONEY, 


man that wanted warmth and colour; the ideal of 
the Mount, the soft and attractive loveliness of soul 
that finds its strength in auietness and confi- 
dence. The Law produced the barbaric splendour 
of the Temple, whose wealth was gold and cedar 
and precious stones; the Gospel has begotten the 
canvas of Raphael and of Rubens, the Gothic arch, 
the far-reaching aisle, the lofty spire that points 
to heaven and tells that there is the treasure of 
the soul, and there our happiness and our home. 

There is something remarkable in the traditional 
spot where this sermon was spoken. They say 
for many hundred years that it was at a place 
called the Horns of Hattin, between Mount Tabor 
and Tiberias—a small plateau, at no great elevation. 
If this be true, the hills that heard the blessings of 
peace and mercy rang since then with the din of 
two of history’s deadliest battles. It was there 
that in the end of the twelfth century the Turks 
destroyed the last remnant of the Crusaders; and 
there, six hundred years afterwards, by a strange 
reversal of fate, three thousand soldiers of Napo- 
leon routed fifty thousand Turks. 

It is worthy of remark that the Beatitudes 
Isaiah had told that 
God dwells with the man of a humble and contrite 
spirit, and the repentant Psalmist found consola- 
tion in the thought that He would not despise the 
broken heart. The one saw an appointed time 
when joy should descend upon the mourner; and 
the other felt that the pure in heart would see the 
goodness of God, and that the meek would inherit 
the earth. Yet not then (nor even since) had men 
the ears tohear. To them in that ancient time, and 
to us in the present, was there the same need of a 
heart, a conscience that was touched with some- 
thing of heaven before the secrets of eternal truth 
could find an abiding home. 

And thus, even yet, these statements of our 
Lord seem to be a contradiction of our most 
cherished opinions. The law of submission, of 
obedience, of self-sacrifice, is still hard, stern, 
almost incredible, good for the future, but ques- 
tionable for the present. We think that if we do 
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obey, we shall be happy in the long run, but Christ 
says we are happy now—which, then, is right ? 

Let this, however, console the earnest ones who 
are striving to obey, and find they cannot reach 
the ideal. Our Lord speaks of no perfection, of 
no repose in God yet; only looking to Him, direct- 
ing our lives towards heaven, pressing on to the 
mark. In this there isa keen happiness; there 
is the blessedness of prospect, hope, pursuit, and 
the splendid reward is beyond. 

Let us take two of those conditions which Christ 
pronounces to be blessed. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit. Many people have imagined in this an 
advocacy of poverty in general, and they con- 
ceived it high virtue te withdraw from a vexing 
world, and hide themselves in some mountain 
cave or the deep shade of some lonely forest, 
and subsist upon the chance supply of bitter root 
and scanty herb. Others put on the garments 
and adopted the life of paupers, and this idea 
grew into mendicant orders of barefooted friars. 
Others, again, have fancied from these words that 
the poor are more likely to be saved than the rich, 
simply because they are poor. They quote Christ’s 
words that it is hard for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, forgetting the explanation 
he added, that it is hard for those who trust in 
their riches. 

Poverty here refers to the spirit alone. It isa 
mendicancy of soul; it is the pauperism which 
haunts the longing after immortality. They are 
the poor in spirit who, when they weigh what they 
are against what they would be, find themselves 
nothing; who can discover in their lives nothing 
which is pure, no claim to any better hope here- 
after. And when they look to the present, it is 
the same. They are the maimed, the halt, the 
blind, whom God has gathered to a royal banquet 
of life; every gift is to them a special providence; 
each day’s protection an act of supreme love. Even 
for a chanceful Time there is no title to good things. 

Are not these words, then, addressed to those 
who are seeking after God? Do they not speak 
comfort to all who, having left themselves—their 
theories, prospects, efforts—have taken the second 
step, and gone out to look for the Highest Good. 
They are searching, groping in a blank night. 
They fall, they despond; they can see no light, 
they can catch no blessing. But have we not read 
of one sheep which had wandered out into another 
night, over another wilderness, and of a Shepherd 
who missed his sheep, and went through the night 
with toil, and suffering, and love? So, while we 
are searching for God, He has gone io search for 
us; and if both are searching for one another, we 
shall meet at last to separate no more. 

In the workings of this poverty there are two 
stages. The first is to be found of God; the 
second to be found in God. The first begins with 


| that rapturous burst of joy and life which throws 
| away for ever our own righteousness, and takes the 
| righteousness of Christ; the second struggles on 

to know Himself, and even to taste of the power 
| of His resurrection and experience the fellowship 
| of His sufferings. Both stages are pressing to- 
| wards God, stretching out to the one Ideal— 
| stretching in prayers that seem unanswered, in 


| 


loneliness sometimes, sometimes in bitterness, 
| in the cold house of earth where there lacks the 
' longed-for warmth of heaven. 
| It is alla poverty of spirit; it finds here no 
| resting-place, no kingdom, but it seeks one that 
| is to come. And it will attain it—aye, has attained 
it already—for the blessing is that “ theirs is the 
| kingdom of heaven.” 


Let us take another beatitude—Blessed are the 
| pure in heart. Here, again, there is the comfort 
which consoles struggling ones, and the depth of 
| thought which applies to every class and indivi- 
| dual. It is not those merely who have attained to 
purity of life—theirs is a higher blessing ; but for 
| the Esau of the Gospel there remains a fuil blessing 
as well as for the Jacob. The steady direction of 
the soul to the divine life, the faithful loyalty to 
the nature of God, draws down a privilege which 
begins the- moment the soul points upwards. 

That homage to Christ throws around all things 
a new light; rather makes us look upon things as 
altogether new. Observe men of different disposi- 
tions upon the sea-shore: one thinks only of the 
burden of merchandise the waters will carry, and 
the ruin the anger of the waves may cast upon life 
and commerce and national prosperity; another 
stands there and sees the image of mutability—the 
ceaseless throb of wave, the restless pulse of sea 
that knows no rest nor permanence; another finds 
the emblem of eternity in the vast expanse that 
stretches unending to every shore, and circles back 
again, and holds its mighty secrets of the lost and 
dead. 

The secret cause of this is that we project our 
own character upon all things. Our own nature 
is the coloured glass through whose crimson we 
view a world of burning passion; or through whose 
blue the coldness of unfeeling hearts clothes every 
vale and hill with frost. When Adam first basked 
in Eden he saw no mark of sin or wrong, a sweet 
unconscicusness bereft the beasts of fierceness, and 
a holy innocence destroyed the pain of toil. But 
after that one rash act Eden became a place of fear: 
the bowers were henceforth for concealment, not 
for repose; the voice of God called out in wrath, 
no longer in love ; the Tree was forthwith guarded 
with a flaming sword, and the very entrance to the 
garden with frowning cherubim. Henceforth the 
possibility of an Eden was gone. 

This is the woful mistake of men when they 
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trust to some future chance of salvation. If only 
there might come one hour at the last, one throe of 
sad repentance, one rising spasm of faith, all, they 
think, would be well. But is it true that the vesture 
the soul wears here will be its vesture in eternity ? 
that whatever attributes it acquires on earth it 
must retain for ever? If so, no confidence can 
rest in such a hope. Heaven would be no heaven 
for one who entered there unsanctified; and the 
Spirit’s method is to gather the harvest after the 
summer has been spent in a growth of holiness 
and purity. 

Hence, too, it follows, that as none but the pure 
in heart shall see God, so all who are thus pure 
must see Him. ‘To the pure all things are pure. 


The earth appears no longer a chaos rifted by the | 


convulsions of sin, or strewed with the weeds of 
vile and wicked circumstance. ‘T-here is a Spirit 
walking abroad in the garden. It looks upon 
all as God’s. It regards all in the light of one 
great Sacrifice, in the glow of one great Love. 
The trees speak a new language, the flowers are 
lighted with a new glory, the very stars seem senti- 
nels of heaven. There is good in everything. The 


commonest lot is elevated to a position of nobility. | 
Labour loses all its burden because Onc has toiled; | 


and sorrow half its bitterness because One has 
wept. It is God, it is Christ, that dwells in 
these. The ways that are inscrutable are the ways 
of God, the very death that lies before us is His 
too. And thus, even below, the pure heart, looks 
forth and beholds God—sees Him now, and swells 
out with the prospect of that pure hereafter. 


As we listen, then, to Christ, the contradiction 
that rose at first disappears; we begin to feel 
that the cross-lights of earth and sin have de- 
ceived our eyes; we find that He looked into the 
life of things, and came forth to tell us what He 
saw; and we come to believe that above all things 
it is well for man to have before him these ideals 
of character and action which break at one bound 
from all the bonds of circumstance, and call him 
away to live with the best and truest. It is well 
for him to keep this ideal always in view—to pray 
in its light, to work, to struggle, to agonise for 
its possession. He may never attain it, but he 
will attain to more than if he had not striven; 
and even in failure he has this consolation, that 
the Preacher Himself is watching him with a 
sympathy which knows no weariness, and helping 
him with a grace which cannot fail. 
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PART II. 
ARLY the next morning a little brown 
lark came flying past, and, alighting a 
little way from the elm, began to 
search for something diligently in the 
grass. 

Tne insect had been watching its soft 
sweet wings wistfully, and now, being en- 
couraged by seeing that it had a kind bright 
little face, spoke. 

“ Lark,” it said, “I think you must be very wise,” 
for it was a diplomatist. 

The lark looked round. “ Why?” he asked. 

“You fly so high and see so much. 
would help me.” 

“With all the pleasure in life,’ he answered. 
“What’s the matter ?” 

And then, for the first time, the whole of the 
msect’s trouble came out, for it felt by instinct that 
it had a sympathetic listener. 
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very joy, I can’t fly up and hear the good news the 
breezes are telling them. When I hear the brook in 
the distance laughing to itself over the stones, and 
bubbling up clear and sweet under the dock-leaves, 
I cannot go near and hear what it is talking about, 
or what makes it so happy. I can only just crawl 
up and down one little place, seeing everything glad 
excepting me. Oh, lark! would you be happy if that 
were all you could do?” 

Tke lark became profoundly meditative. 

“No,” he said after a long pause, “I certainly 


” 





“ Hear me to the end!” cried the insect. “ Almost 
the hardest part is, that I know I could enjoy every- 
thing so much. If I could fly like you, I should be 
—oh, a thousand times more happy than ever lark 


| was yet! A morning like this—fair, still, and sunny— 


would be a rapture to me, and life one long intense 
joy. But i have no power of entering into it as I 


| am now; how can I? It is only tantalising to me. 


“Tam so unhappy,” it said, ‘and it seems such a | 


pity to be unhappy when one is so very young, doesn’t 
it? Iam such a poor little creature—I can’t fly, I 
can’t run, I can’t even walk very fast. What good 
are all fair lovely summer days to me; I can’t goout 
into them and enjoy them. When I see the tree-tops 
bending, and the leaves kissing each other softly for 


And sometimes, when an exquisite day dawns, and I 
know I shall lose it all, am losing it, the pain of it 
almost makes me cry out; can’t you understand it, 
lark ? What would you feel if you could never soar 


| up into the clear fresh air again ?’’ 


“T should feel very ill in my mind I’m afraid,” 


| he answered, “‘and I really don’t know what to say 
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to you. You are wrong about one thing, though; I 
am quite sure you never could enjoy a day like this 
more than I do; why, up there sometimes I almost 
go out of my mind for delight, Iam often glad that 
you are all too far down to hear what I am singing 
about, for I am sure I often talk absolute nonsense 
in my enjoyment. However, I really want to help 
you, and I think on the whole I can do nothing 
better than consult my wife, she has a good deal of 
sense on some points ! so good-bye for the present ; I 
shall be back before long.” 

“At any rate he understands,” sighed the insect 
to itself, “and it is such a blessing to get any one 
to understand.” 

Then he turned himself upside down, with his 
head the other way, and watched his old friend the 
spider contentedly and laboriously finishing his web. 

“ How can any reasonable creature be satisfied with 
that?” he thought, wonderingly, as he watched the 
endless spinning and fastening, and running up and 
down the lines. But somehow the spider did seem 
thoroughly satisfied. 

In a very few minutes the lark came back. 
“Hurrah! Cheer up!” he cried, as he came in 
sight. “I told you my wife had a good deal of sense 
about some things.” 

“Well, what is it?” inquired the insect, drearily. 
“I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you, but no- 
thing can make very much difference to me. You 
must excuse me,” for the lark looked surprised. “ It 
is a bright morning, and that naturally makes one’s 
spirits low.” 

“Spirits fiddlestick !” exclaimed the lark, a little 
irrelevantly. ‘Listen to what I have to tell you. I 
described you to my wife, house and all’’—here the 
insect looked uncomfortable, having been made sen- 
sitive on the subject of its house by the observations 
of the spider—“and she says,” continued the lark, 
“‘ that she has seen several creatures like you, and 
that in time you’ll turn to a beautiful moth, with 
wings and all the rest of it! What do you think of 
that? She called you a Psyche, but when I asked 
her to explain, she said it meant butterfly.”’ (You see 
even a female lark may be a little out in her deriva- 
tions. ) 

The insect at first was so paralysed by astonish- 
ment that it could not speak, then it broke into a 
torrent of joy and thanks. 

“ How can I ever thank you enough,” it said, “ if 
the good news only is true!” 

‘* Perfectly true,” returned the lark. 

“* But when will it happen ?” 

* Ah, that I can’t tell you,” answered he. “ Only 
don’t you think—I was going to say so once before 
only you interrupted me—don’t you think that until 
then you might, instead of grudging other insects 
their enjoyment, be really glad to see how happy they 
are. It would make you much happier yourself ?” 


“Very well,” said the insect. “I never really 





minded their enjoying themselves, only it did seem 
rather hard on me that I was the only one who 
couldn’t, didn’t it?” 

“Tt did,’ said the lark, compassionately, “it 
certainly did.” But you see you were all right, 
though you didn’t know it, and might have been 
happy all the time. Your fretting didn’t do any 
good, or bring the time of change any nearer.” 

“No,” said the insect, “I suppose it will come 
when it is to come.” 

“Yes,” answered the lark, “and then you’ll fly 
about like the moths, and be as happy as the rest 
of us.” 

And the lark flew away upward, singing rap- 
turously, into the azure sky, and the insect returned 
to its meditations, over which such a sudden un- 
expected change had come. 

Nor were its meditations the only things about it 
subject to change, for the lark’s words came true. 


| A week after it fell into a deep sleep. How long 


this lasted it never knew, but at the end of the time 
it arose from the husk which had contained it a 
lovely delicate creature covered with long silken hair, 
and wings that were almost transparent, and tinged 
with grey and brown—a beautiful Psyche moth. 

For the first few minutes of its liberty it was so 
mad with delight that it hardly knew what was 
happening. Then it caught sight of the lark, and, 
fluttering up to it, “This is life indeed!” it said, 
joyously ; “I have found out now what I was made 
for.” 

“Ah yes!” answered the lark. “It is no use 
fretting if we fancy we’re in the wrong place. It will 
all come right in time. We all find out what we are 
made for at last; that is to say if we care to know.” 

So for the whole of its short life the little Psyche 
was perfectly happy, and as it fluttered through the 
gardens, and hovered over the flowers; the children 
laughed with delight, watching its gay wavering 
flight and downy wings; and the sick man, catching 
sight of it asit flew past his window, blessed it, 
thinking of the Resurrection. B; we. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


8. From what words of our Lord do we learn 
how great is the care and watchfulness which God 
exercises on man’s behalf? 

9. What oil were the Israelites forbidden either 
to use or to make any like it? 

10. Our blessed Lord in speaking to His disciples 
says, “No man hath seen God at any time.” Where 
do we find the same thing mentioned first in the Old 
Testament ? 

11. What testimony to the truth of the Gospel 
was given by evil spirits ? 

12. Quote a passage in which St. Paul states that 
the calling in of the Gentiles had never been under- 
stood by the Jews. 
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A HYMN. 


BY THE REV. JAMES HARRIS, M.A., RECTOR OF EAGLESHAM, 


: 8 Y times are in Thy hand,” ’Tis hard these ills to bear 


—SS> Oh make me understand But still if Thou art near 


\' | 

(Ve) Thou kind and gracious Lord ; | Which now my flesh oppress ; 

{ 
The teachings of Thy Word. j My anguish will be less, 
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For strength Thou wilt bestow 
Just as may be my days, 

And though Unseen, I know 
That good are all Thy ways. 


Thou didst in mercy give 
Thy Son to die for me; 





Oh, grant me while I live 
To give myself to Thee. 


Then to my latest breath, 
This truth I’ll gladly tell, 
That both in life and death 
“Thou doest all things well.” 








EARLY PILGRIMS: THEIR CALL, THEIR JOURNEYING, AND THEIR Ris. 


te 


BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH. 
I,—ADAM. 


PUCH is the title by which we have ven- 
tured to distinguish the short series 
of papers which we now commence. 
We are strangers and so-journers, as 
all our fathers were; we are walking 
in the same way of life which was trodden by 
them, and we may with advantage lay to heart 
those lessons, whether of warning or encourage- 
ment, which after the lapse of ages and genera- 
tions, we may still gather from the brief record 
of their lives. 

But, before we select any of those biographical 
sketches which have been preserved for us in 
sacred Scripture, it may be well to consider, how- 
ever briefly, some of the moral and religious uses 
of biography—the place and power of the various 
records and memorials which God has treasured 
up for us of otherwise irrecoverably vanished 
life. 

We have reason to be grateful to God for these 
records, because of the light. which is thus thrown 
upon the past, the way in which they enable us to 
stand in actual contact with, in close, living re- 
lations to men, even whole generations of men, 
who have long since passed away, biography and 
history—which is but “the essence of innumer- 
able biographiers”—link us and ours with the past, 
and bind up into a certain magical unity all the 
generations of men. 

Biography carries us back to the past, enables 
us to dwell there, and in some limited degree to 
realise what in many respects is so far removed 
from us. We cannot actually travel back into 
remote antiquity, but we can do what is the next 
best thing, we can place ourselves in living con- 
tact with some man who did live in that far-off 
age, see with his eyes, hear with his ears, enter 
into his feelings, and so it comes to pass that every 
piece of true biography is “a triumph over time, 
a partial revocation of the edict of destiny, a little 
piece of sea-wall holding its own against the wasting 
waters of oblivion.” 

But we should value these records and memorials 
of men, and of generations of men, who have long 
since passed away, for yet another reason—they 








teach us a truth of great importance, and one 
which we have ever special need to remember— 
the oneness, the essential sameness of human 
nature in all ages. Superficially considered its 
character is sufficiently Protean; substantially 
considered the changes which take place are but 
few and slight. 

Much depends on our clear recognition of this 
fact. Do we admit this, we see how an im- 
measurable value attaches to those biographical 
sketches which have been preserved for us in 
Scripture. If we deny this, we are hopelessly 
separated from the past, and they who have pre- 
ceded us in the way of life can afford us no 
examples sufficient for our guidance. It is ever 
taken for granted in Scripture that what happened 
to men of old times happened to them as types or 
ensamples, and was written for our instruction 
upon whom the ends of the world have come. 

There is with many a hesitancy and even a posi- 
tive unwillingness to admit that human nature is 
substantially the same that it ever has been, and 
that every succeeding generation of men stands in 
need of the same remedy which was needed at 
first. The surroundings of life have altered, the 
appliances of life have multiplied, year by year we 
are levying larger contributions from material 
nature, and more and more of God’s creatures are 
being pressed into the service-of.man. But let us 


not be deceived by changes in the merely material 


conditions of life— 


““Why, what is this patient entrance into Nature’s deep re- 

sources, 

But the child’s most gradual learning to walk upright with- 
out bane ? 

When we drive out, from the cloud of steam, majestical 
white horses, 

Are we greater than the first men who led black ones by the 
mane ? 

If we trod the deeps of ocean, if we struck the stars in 
rising, 

If we wrapped the globe intensely with one hot electric 
breath, 

’Twere but power within our tether, no new spirit-power 
comprising, 

And in life we were not greater men, nor bolder men in 
death,” 


Notwithstanding all the material changes which 
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have taken place, man’s moral and spiritual necessi- 
ties remain the same, and if they are to be met at 
all, it must be from the one Divine source whence 
flow strength, blessing, and salvation for the sinful 
and suffering children of men. 

It is because human n: ture remains essentially 
the same, suffering from the same evils, experi- 
encing the same necessities, that the Bible comes 
to as the one Book for all ages, making the 
samébffers, urging the same appeals, setting forth 
the .ume remedy. We shall not wonder at this if 
we consider the kind of appeal which the Bible 
makes. If it had limited its attention to the 
superficial features of human nature which are 
ever changing, it would have been obliged per- 
petually to vary its position and character in order 
to meet requirements which vary in every age, 
and in every individual. But instead of this it 
looks below the surface, it regards and appeals to 
unchangeable principles of man’s nature, and so 
while retaining its effectiveness, it can retain its 
own unchanged position and character, and be 
like Him of whom it speaks, “‘ the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” 

As we read those portions of Old Testament 
history from which we are separated by the 
broadest interval of time, we feel that it is our 
veritable human nature that we are reading about; 


and it would be easy to select from the pages of 


Scripture illustrations not only of all the leading 
types, but of many of the minute varieties of 
human character which are presenting themselves 
to us in this the nineteenth century after Christ. 

Nothing is more difficult than correctly to read 
character. We know that it is with much reserve 
that we should pronounce judgment upon classes 
and individuals. Class merges into class, one 
shade of character melts into another—in the same 
individual the most contradictory qualities may be 
found in combination. We are often baffled in our 
attempted analysis, and are almost utterly at fault 
in our most carefully drawn inference. But these 
difficulties, while they should lead us to be very 
modest in declaring the results of our independent 
investigations—very careful lest we judge accord- 
ing to appearance, rather than righteous judg- 
ment—these very difficulties should lead us highly 
to prize and diligently to use that revelation, or, 
rather, those revelations, of human nature with 
which we are furnished in God’s Word. 

We cannot be sufficiently grateful to God for 
having preserved for us some record, however 
brief, of the lives of those who have preceded us in 
the great way of pilgrimage. How different would 
have been our position did we lack that guidance 
which their lives afford! As it is we have the 
concurrent testimony of many witnesses to the 
truth and power of those principles on which we 
rely. We find that religious life, if an arduous 





thing, is not a new thing—that God’s children in 
every age have lived very much the same kind of 
life that we live now. They had their trials, 
their difficulties, their discouragements, just as we 
have ours, and in dealing with them they ex- 
perienced the sufficiency of that grace which is as 
sufficient now as ever. 

Suppose that, instead of being presented, as we 
are, with the story of their chequered lives, their 
troubled and imperilled pilgrimage, we had been 
introduced to them only when they had fulfilled 
their course, that we had an apocalypse of that 
state of glory unto which they eventually attained, 
but no revelation of the way which led to it! We 
should have been troubled rather than encouraged 
by the vision; we should have seen them standing 
arrayed in white, complete and faultless before the 
throne, but we should not have known that they 
had come out of great tribulation. We should 
have seen their brows decked with the crown of 
victory, but we should have had no thought of 
the noise and dust of battle, of garments rolled in 
blood, and all the strife and peril which preceded 
its bestowment. And we should have grown weary 
and sick at heart, as we looked away from that 
bright and jubilant throng to ourselves, with our 
hard way of life, and our travel-stained raiment 
and our imperfect service whether of work or 
song. But how different is it when we are told 
that it was once with them as it is now with us, 
that they did not reach those glorious heights at 
once borne up by some mysteriously-provided 
chariot of cloud or fire, but by slow degrees, by 
patient painful effort, by the use of means which 
are still at our own disposal, and by dependence 
on that same God who is still our support. And 
we should be thankful that no veil has been drawn 
over their faults, their failings, their sins, these 
are set forth in as strong and clear a light as their 
virtues and excellences, they are exhibited as 
beacons to tell of the rocks or sands upon which 
they were so nearly wrecked, and to warn of 
danger all who might after them have to navigate 
the same treacherous seas. And so, with a faith- 
ful exhibition of virtues and excellences and short- 
comings and sins, we not unfrequently find the 
combined lessons of warning and encouragement 
addressed to us by the life of the same individual. 
In nearly every instance we find, if something to 
emulate, yet also something to shun. As we look 
back upon the lives of those old Pilgrim Fathers, 
we find that they had to struggle not only with 
outward evil and difficulty, but had to maintain 
a more arduous struggle with their own sinful 
natures, 

It is to the course pursued by some of those 
who have preceded us in the great way of life’s 
pilgrimage that we have to look, and our attention 
is first of all most naturally engaged by him, who 
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in the order of time takes the lead in this long and 
stately procession—“ the first man, ADAM.” 

How little are we told of him, and yet in that 
little how much is there in which we have the 
deepest interest, and the most direct personal 
concern! We all, various and conflicting as are 
our personal interests now, cannot but be in- 
terested in what we are told concerning this 
“first man, Adam,” for from him we all claim 
descent. It was he who first trod that pilgrim 
way, in which after the lapse of thousands of years 
our feet are still found. The work of physical 
creation reaches its completion and its climax in 
the creation of man. In the history of creation 
man stands before us as God’s last and greatest 
work—related to all which was previously called 
into existence, and yet rising in marked superiority 
above all. Created in the image of God, he stands 
apart from all other creatures, and is the repre- 
sentative of God and them— 

“* Man is the world’s high priest, he doth present 
The sacrifice for all, while they below 
Unto the service mutter an assent, 
Such as springs use that fall, and winds that blow.” 

The name given to the first man was Adam, 
from “ Adamah” the red earth, a word denoting 
probably any kind of reddish tint, such as a 
beautiful human complexion. 

We cannot read the sacred narrative without 
noticing that the creation of man is carefully 
marked off from every previous creative act. In all 
the previous stages of creation we have the simple 
going forth of the creative will, and in obedience to 
the Divine fiat we see everything coming forth into 
manifest existence, until at last the world is fully 
prepared for the occupation of him who is to have 
dominion over it. But now the Great Creator 
seems to pause in his work. Something is now to 
be called into existence differing in character from 
all the other works of His hands ; He takes counsel 
with Himself ere He creates man, who is to be 
the crown of material creation, and the connecting 
link between earth and heaven. “ And God said, 
Let us make man in our image, after our likeness,”’ 
and ‘“‘so God created man in His own image, in 
the image of God created He him.” 

“Tn native worth and honour clad, 
With courage, beauty, strength adorned, 
Erect, with front serene, he stands, 
A man—the lord and king of nature all. 
His large and arched brow sublime, 
Of wisdom deep proclaims the seat ; 


And in his eyes with brightness shines 
The soul-the breath, and image of his God.” 


We can form probably but little idea of the glory 
and perfection of man as originally created. We 
may say, in the words of Dr. South, which refer 
but to the perfection of what he calls “ the under- 
standing speculative ” :—“ It is as difficult for us, 
who date our ignorance from our first being, and 





were still bred up with the same infirmities about 
us with which we were born, to raise our thoughts 
and imaginations to those intellectual perfections 
that attended our nature in the time of innocence, 
as it is for a peasant bred up in the obscurities 
of a cottage to fancy in his mind the unseen 
splendours of a court. But by rating positives 
by their privatives, and other arts of reason by 
which discourse supplies the want of the reports 
of sense, we may collect the excellency of the 
understanding then by the glorious remainders 
of it now, and guess at the stateliness of the build- 
ing by the magnificence of its ruins. All those 
arts, rarities, and inventions, which vulgar minds 
gaze at, the ingenious pursue, and all admire, are 
but the reliques of an intellect defaced with sin 
and time. We admire it now only as antiquaries 
do a piece of old coin for the stamp it once bore, 
and not for those vanishing lineaments and dis- 
appearing draughts that remain upon it at present. 
And certainly that must needs have been very 
glorious, the decays of which are so admirable. 
He that is comely when old and decrepit, surely 
was very beautiful when he was young. An 
Aristotle was but the rubbish of an Adam, and 
Athens but the rudiments of Paradise.” 

We see man in all the glorious perfection of his 
nature taking possession of his inheritance, and 
assuming the lordship of this dominion over 
which he is placed as God’s vice-regent. We then 
see man placed in the Garden of Eden, which was 
specially prepared for his abode, to dress it and 
to keep it. Man was created a personal and free 
being, capable of moral and religious activity, and 
he was at once placed in circumstances in which 
there was a call for activity, and room for decision 
either for or against the will of God. God planted 
the Garden of Eden—it became man’s work to 
dress and keep it. Of the trees in the garden two 
were marked off from all others as peculiar in their 
character and use. There was the tree of life in 
the midst of the garden, and there was the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, which was in 
reality, though not in name, the tree of death, for 
of it God said, “ Thou shalt not eat of it; for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 
It was the presence of this prohibited tree which 
made man’s residence in the garden a state of 
probation. 

Not long after the creation of man we come to 
the creation of woman. God saw, and Adam pro- 
bably felt, that it was not good for man to be 
alone. Paradise cannot be fully enjoyed by man 
alone. He needs congenial companionship, every 
creature is subject to him, is placed under his 
lordship—-“ but for Adam there was not an help- 
meet for him.” This newly-experienced need is 
at once met, and God hastens to fill up the 
measure of Adam’s joy. The Lord God created 
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woman, and brought her unto the man, and Para- 
dise became a more blissful abode to Adam now 
that he could share its pleasures with another. 

We pass over for the present the story 

“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into our world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden.” 

We see as the result of that fatal lapse Adam 
ignominiously expelled from Paradise, a flaming 
sword, which turned every way, barring all access 
to the tree of life; and the woman, so recently the 
sole partner of his joys, wander forth with him, 
his companion at once in sin and sorrow. Yet 
even in this hour of darkness a star of hope shines 
forth, and the promise of ultimate deliverance 
saves from despair. Almost as soon as man incurs 
the need of salvation is the Gospel of God’s grace 
proclaimed, and thus, while expelled from Eden, 
the exiles are cheered by the prospect of the 
destruction of that insidious foe, whose power for 
a while so fatally triumphs, and of restoration to 
the favour of that God against whom they have 
so grievously sinned. 

Leaving altogether untouched many interesting 
and important inquiries suggested by the history 
of the first man Adam, we would bring this paper 
to a close with a few remarks concerning the typi- 
cal character of the first temptation, the typical 
character of the first family, and the fact that the 
first man Adam who introduces sin into our world, 
prefigures the second Adam, the Lord from 
heaven, who brings unto us salvation. 

If we read the record of the first temptation, I 
think we must all feel impressed by the fact that 
it was a typical transaction. What happened then 
has, to all essentials, been happening, over and 
over again, ever since. We learn that the state 
of honour and happiness in which man was ori- 
ginally placed was a probationary one. An 
arrangement was made whereby man’s moral 
character was to be tested. He was placed under 
a law which he had perfect liberty to obey or dis- 
obey; with obedience was associated the promise 
of happiness and life, with disobedience the threat 
of misery and death; and we are briefly and simply 
told how man yielded to temptation, became sub- 
ject to death, and was driven forth from the region 
of life and blessedness he was designed to occupy. 

A very thoroughgoing and unfortunate change 
has passed over our nature since then, but its 
identity has not been destroyed. This we may 





| exposed to like danger, and should, not improbably, 
| have fallen in the same sad way. 

And as man’s nature thousands of years ago 
was substantially the same that it is now, so 
Satan’s past procedure was strictly analogous to 
his present. As there is a miserable monotony in 
the method of man’s sin, so is there in the mode of 
Satan’s temptations. He ever makes the com- 
mandment of God appear hard, unreasonable, vexa- 
tious. He represents sin as a trivial and unimpor- 
tant weakness, and not infrequently as a failing on 
virtue’s side, and while, in the strongest colours, 
he depicts the advantages and pleasures which 
flow from sin, he seeks to distract attention from 
the threatened penalty, or dwells with confidence 
on the prospect of escape. We see him employ 
the senses as the strongest instruments of tempta- 
tion, making cunning use of the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life. Sad but 
instructive is the record of Adam’s transgression 
—sad and instructive because we see in that first 
sin what has been re-enacted in every subsequent 
transgression. Yielding to the impulse from 
without, we see step after step taken in the wrong 
and downward direction, until death is reached at 
last. We see God’s goodness depreciated, God’s 
prohibition exaggerated, God’s threat doubted and 
misbelieved. Everything is set in a false light, 
and in such a light as to prepare for and render 
easy the commission of sin. Doubts were spring- 
ing up where all had been confidence, clouds were 
beginning to cast their shadows over a mind which 
had been hitherto radiant with the light of God’s 
favour, and now, for the first time, Eve is regarding 
the command of her Maker with a feeling of hesita- 
tion which she knows to be wrong, and yet does 
not vigorously resist. The fatal act of transgres- 
sion is not yet committed, but she is trembling, 
and consciously trembling, upon the very verge of 
sin. At last she actually yields to the solicitation 
of the tempter, she eats of the forbidden fruit her- 
self, and then persuades her husband to partake, 
and, yielding, he falls into the same transgression. 
For the sake of tasting the fruit of that one tree of 
which the Lord said they should not eat, they 
risked all, they lost all, and no tongue can tell how 
great that loss was. With what followed the fatal 
act all are familiar. With sin comes shame, the 
dread of God, and the vain attempt to hide away 
| from Him. The offenders are summoned into 
| His presence, and forced, reluctantly, to acknow- 
| ledge their transgression. The sentence of banish- 





conclude from the fact that we can sympathise | ment and death is pronounced upon them, with 
with our first parents in their paradisiacal state; | which, however, is associated the gracious pro- 
there is no experience recorded but such as we can | mise of deliverance, and we see God drive forth 
even now comprehend. And when we read the | the offenders from that garden of delight, in which, 
account of the temptation, trembling with sym- | but for their sins, they might have so happily dwelt. 
pathy, we feel that it is a true account, we feel | Let us now look at the first family, and see 
that in like circumstances we should have been! whether we can discover anything typical, repre- 
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sentative in it. When we think of the holy estate 
of matrimony, and the blessedness of domestic 
life as it may still be realised, our thoughts are 
carried back to Paradise, where it was instituted 
of Godin the time of man’s innocency. God saw 
that it was not good for man to be alone. The 
family institution rises up before us as a Divine 
institution; it is God Himself who sets the 
solitary in families, and creates homes for the 
children of men to dwell in. And this family 
life is the foundation of the entire social edifice ; 
were this to give way, were this to be removed, 
the whole superstructure would crumble down into 
shapeless, hopeless ruin. And if we would trace 
back matrimonial and family life to its true and 
divine commencement, we have to go back to 
that paradisaical state of holiness and happiness 
in which our first parents were originally placed. 
The marriage union, one fruit of Eden which 
has survived the Fall, “is not a union merely 
between two creatures, it is a union between 
two spirits, and the intention of that bond is 
to perfect the nature of both, by supplementing 
their deficiencies with the force of contrast, giv- 
ing to each sex those excellences in which it is 
naturally deficient: to the one strength of cha- 
racter and firmness of moral will, to the other 
sympathy, meekness, tenderness. And just so 
solemn, and just so glorious as these ends are for 
which the union was contemplated and intended, 
just so terrible are the consequences if it be per- 
verted andabused. For on the one hand there is 
no earthly relationship which has so much power 
to ennoble and exalt; and on the other hand, 
there is no earthly relationship which has so much 
power to wreck and ruin the soul.” 

If now we look to the family which gathered 
around that first married pair, we shall see what, 
in a more or less strongly marked form, has been 
seen in many families since then. 

Probably soon after their expulsion from Para- 
dise Adam and Eve rejoiced over children born 
unto them. The firstborn was called Cain, “the 
acquired.” “ At his birth Eve triumphantly ex- 
claims, ‘I have gotten a man with Jehovah,’ in the 
belief that she had now got one who would 
victoriously contend against the seed of the 
serpent. But speedily she becomes sensible of 
her error, and accordingly calls her second son 
Abel, for her premature and impatient hope had 
vanished like breath.” It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that our first parents, with a vivid and 
painful recollection of the happiness they had 
thrown away through a sinful indulgence of their 
own self-will, and a rebellious disregard of the 
Divine authority, sedulously and _ prayerfully 
trained up these children in the ways of religion 
and morality, so far as they were then made 
known. But though they were bo... brought up 





| in the same way, and were exposed to the same in- 


fluences, how different in character and conduct 
were the two brothers! Both offer sacrifices unto 
the Lord, Cain bringing the first-fruits of the 
ground, Abel the firstlings of the flock, the one 
probably indicating his acquiescence with, the other 
his dissent from, or at least his non-appreciation 
of, the plan of salvation as then obscurely made 
known. And we are told that “the Lord had 
respect unto Abel and his offering: but unto Cain 
and his offering He had not respect.” This Divine 
preference, however it was manifested, excites the 
envy and murderous wrath of Cain, who “rose 
up against Abel his brother and slew him,” from 
which time Cain went forth from the presence of 
the Lord, to wander in the earth a fugitive and 
vagabend. Thus were Adam and Eve called to 
mourn, with a grief the bitterness of which we 
cannot measure, over their two sons, the one dead, 
the other worse than dead. But after a while— 
after a very considerable while—another son, Seth, 
is born, who, as his name suggests, is to compen- 
pensate his parents for the loss of Abel, whose 
descendants walk in the ways of righteousness and 
call upon the name of the Lord. After the birth 
of Seth we are told that ‘“ Adam lived eight hun- 
dred years, and begat sons and daughters, and all 
the years that Adam lived were nine hundred and 
thirty years, and he died.” 

And now, in bringing this paper to a conclusion, 
we cannot but remark how the first Adam who 
introduces “ death into our world and all our woe,” 
prefigures the second Adam, who is the author of 
our salvation. . Thus, by means of the first sinner, 
are we introduced to the Almighty Saviour, and 
our thoughts are carried on from the abounding 
sin of man to the super-abounding grace of God. 
We cannot but notice how the commencement of 
the Bible fits in with the close. The Bible history 
is just God’s version of Paradise lost and Paradise 
regained. The Bible begins with a description of 
Paradise, and ends with a description of Paradise ; 
the one the Paradise of earth, the other the Para- 
dise of heaven; the one lost by the sin of the first 
man, Adam, the other won back for us by the second 
man the Lord from heaven, who restores that which 
he took not away, and who raises us to a position 
of higher dignity, and secures for us the enjoy- 
ment of a truer blessedness than would have been 
ours if sin and death had never entered our world. 

We all share, whether we will or not, in many of 
the consequences of Adam’s fall and his expulsion 
from the material Paradise. It is our privilege to 
share in all the rights and privileges which the 
second Adam, the Lord from heaven, is ready to 
confer upon us and invest us with. Cast forth 
from the garden of Eden, we may hope to find our 
place at last inthat heavenly state, which is at once 
the city and the Paradise of God. 
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THE HOUR OF REST. 
7 ENEATH the green impleachéd trees, | Sleep soon, O world, thy rest is brief! 
7 Beside the stream I pass ; Sink soon, thou westering beam ! 
7 T hear the bird upon the breeze, The stream is singing to the leaf, 
The breeze among the grass. | The leaf unto the stream. 
What is thy song, O breeze? O bird? What is thy song, O leaf? O stream ? 
O sweet bird, flying to thy nest ? | O grey stream flowing to the west? 
“ Rest to the weary world, | ‘Rest to the weary world, 
Rest ! rest!” | Rest! rest!” F. E. W. 
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“ ° Ree o2 CHAPTER V. 
oN 4) RS. ERLESLEIGH'’S ut- 
Yor xe terance became choked 
yy 2? by the vehemence with 
ei which she had spoken, 
fe and she paused, gasping 
= for breath. Anthony re- 
YY 


mained gazing at her in 





silence, while a look of 


ceo dismay and almost of terror gradually 
4s~ stole over his face, as he pondered on 
oe her last words. He had grown very 

—U\, / pale, when at length he spoke. 
8 / “Mother,” he said, “Ido not as yet of 


course at all understand the nature of 
the evils you dread for my brother, and therefore I 
cannot estimate the extent of the service you require 
at my hands on his behalf. But surely—surely— 
when you speak of the surrender of my life—the 
abandonment of all my hopes, you do not intend me 
to give up the work to which I have dedicated my 
whole existence? You do not mean that I am to 
desert the cause of the African slave, for which I 
have resolved to live, and if need be to die!” 

“TI do!” she answered, starting from her pillows 
and clasping her hands with passionate energy. “Is 
not my Rex more precious to me than all the races 
of slaves that ever trod the earth ? ought he not to 
be so to you also—his only brother? In any case— 
know this—that unless you cast aside for ever all your 
former schemes, and give yourself up to dwell here 
with my darling, to guide him day by day, and hour 
by hour, from all the dangers seen and unseen, which 
shall assail him, you will rob your mother’s death-bed 
of all hope and peace ; you will torment me even in 
that other world, where surely souls remember all 
they have loved on earth ; and, crueller far than any 
anguish you may bring on me, you will be the 
destruction of my dear and noble boy ; you will turn 
all the fair promise of his life to bitterest ashes of 
despair ; you will make his fate such that it would 
have been better for him if he had never been born; 








or “TRIED,” ‘‘ONE LIFE ONLY,” ETC. ETC. 

aye, and for yourself, too, in your just remorse. Can 
you hesitate, Anthony Beresford ? will you not give 
me the unreserved promise which I ask? I—your 
dying mother ?” 

He gave a heavy sigh, and then said, very gently, 
** My dear mother, it is impossible that I can make 
you any answer, far less give you so tremendous a 
pledge, while I still remain in ignorance of the secret 
meaning of all that you have said. Tell me what it 
is you fear for Rex, and how far any protection of 
mine can avail him, and then I shall endeavour to 
ascertain in what form God may will to use my life ; 
whether for this cherished child, rich in all the 
world’s best possessions, or for the many thousands 
who so long have stretched forth their chained 
hands in vain, appealing for pity, with a claim which 
I have held to be stronger upon me than any other 
I have ever known, because as yet, at least, they 
have no helper. But, dearest mother,” he added, “I 
fear you have not power to speak more now; you 
seem very faint.” 

Mrs. Erlesleigh signed to him to give her another 
glass of the cordial, and when she had taken it, she 
said, feebly, ‘“‘It is true that strength fails me to 
tell you all I would have you learn, but death leaves 
me no time to postpone the revelation; it is well 
that, little as I thought to leave my Rex for years to 
come, I yet had sufficient forethought, in the uncer- 
tainties of life, to leave a record of all that I would 
explain to you now if only this panting breath would 
let me do it.’ She tooka paper from beneath her 
pillow as she spoke, and put it into Anthony’s hand. 
“You must read this here by my side,” she said, 
and that without delay, for I cannot bear this anguish 
of suspense another hour, even if I could be certain 
that such a space of time would yet be given me on 
earth. Take it, my son, and read it now, while I 
follow the glance of your eyes along each line with 
the passionate pleading of my heart that it may win 
your compassion for my Rex, and secure for me your 
pledge to give yourself to him, and to him alone, so 
long as life shall last for both.” 
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She lay back then on her pillow, folded her hands 
in an attitude of entreaty, and fixed her eyes on 
Anthony’s troubled face as he unfolded the paper 
and read the following lines, bearing a date in the 
summer of the previous year :— 


I, Marian Erlesleigh, write this record with the intention that 
it shall never be seen, excepting in the improbable event of my 
sudden death—improbable because I am at present in perfect 
health and strength—but should I be unexpectedly cut off by any 
accident, which would leave me no time for final preparations, I 
then bequeath this paper to the person who, at that time, shall 
stand in nearest relationship to my dearest son, Reginald Erles- 
leigh. I pray that it may be his brother, Anthony Beresford ; 
but if he should not survive me, let that one who shall be most 
closely linked to Reginald by ties of blood read the solemn ap- 
peal I shall herein make to him, with all the fatal reasons which 
render it needful, and then let him show mercy to me and tomy 
darling by granting my request, even as he himself shall hope 
for mercy in the world to come. Excepting as a prevision for 
sudden death, and that on behalf of the son who is dearer to me 
than life, I should have never trusted to any written document 
the facts I am about to record; for I would, in truth, rather 
cut off my right hand than that they should be known, inasmuch 
as they refer, alas! to errors committed by my most beloved 
husband Francis Erlesleigh. May it not be some excuse for 
him that the fatal deeds which marred his life and left a stain 
upon his character, none the less real because it was concealed, 
were accomplished during the two years of my separation 
from him, at the period of my marriage, when he was embit- 
tered by my dislike, not knowing the falsehood which had 
caused it, and reckless in all his actions from a sense of hope- 
lessness, and distrust in his fellow-creatures. Yet, alas! I am 
constrained to admit that the tendency which led him on to 
deadly evils had been but too fully developed before he ever 
saw me, and that he had given way to his taste for gambling 
from the time when he first entered the army. No one who has 
not had experience of this fatal vice can have the least idea of 
the terrible power which it seems to possess, drawing its 
victims on from one error to another till it leads them into such 
crimes as they could never have believed it possible they should 
commit, and certainly this was eminently the case with my poor 
Frank. Up to the time of his separation from me he had never 
swerved in the least from honour and truth, although he had in- 
dulged in his inordinate passion for gaming to an extent which had 
swallowed all the money he possessed or could obtain from any 
available source; but there is no stopping short in that career 
whose fatal fascination can master in the end every principle of 
right, and quench all better aspirations. Stung to the quick by my 
abandonment, Frank found that the excitement of the gaming- 
table had become an imperative necessity, which he must gratify 
at whatever cost, although he knew then that he had already 
placed himself in a position which made it impossible for him 
to do so iu any honourable manner—all that he possessed as a 
younger sou was gone, his elder brother, who had refused to 
he)p him any more, was still alive, and engaged to be married, 
so that he could not even raise money on his expectations as 
his possible heir, and he was, besides, largely in debt. 

Precisely at this juncture, by that fatality which causes a 
sudden temptation to start up at the very moment when it is 
calculated to be most attractive and most easy of execution, 
an opportunity offered itself to my poor husband of obtaining 
a large sum of money with which he imagined he could repair 
a'l his losses; according to the gamester’s hopeful creed, 
which satisfied him that the tide of fortune was certain to 
turn in his favour after the long continued ill luck which had 
brought him down so low. He could not resist the mad im- 
perious longing to become possessed of this sum that seemed 
to be his only chance of salvation from utter ruin; but— oh, 
that I should have to write it!—the mode by which it was to 
be obtained was nothing less than a fraud, involving not himself 
only, but also, without their knowledge, two of his most inti- 
mate friends. One of these—Henry Vivian—was the person 
whom, next to myself, he had perhaps always loved the best. 
They had been companions at school and college, and were then 
brother officers, and the attachment which bound Vivian to 
Frank was especially deep and tender, such as a man might feel 





for a favourite brother, to whom all his confidence and trust 
was given. With Dacre Frank’s friendship was of a more 
ordinary kind, though circumstances had drawn them into a 
good deal of intimacy; but my darling husband was indeed be- 
loved by the whole of his brother officers, and by all who knew him; 
for there never was a man who exercised greater fascination 
upon others, or who possessed more charming qualities, despite 
his one great fault, 

Icannot bring myself to enter into the details of the fraud 
by which my poor misguided Frank did, after long struggling 
with his sense of honour, at last obtain the money he coveted. 
His own name was sheltered by the nature of the transaction ; 
and of this I am certain—that if he had been aware that greater 
risk attached to the reputation of his friends, he never would 
have let himself be drawn into the fatal net, whatever might 
have been his doom without the help it gave; he believed, 
in truth, that his friends would never know their names bad 
been used—that he should gain a hundredfold more than he 
had taken, and would repay to all the double of what they had 
lost, till there remained not a trace of his secret swiftly re- 
paired crime; all these expectations failed most hopelessly ; a 
few nights’ play, when his persistent ill luck followed him, and 
his own recklessness, increased with every disappointment, 
was sufficient to deprive him of the vast sum for which he had 
sinned so deeply ; and ruin, dire and complete, came down not 
on himself alone, but on his two friends, who by some untoward 
circumstances were believed to be the really guilty persons, 
while Frank was supposed to have been only innocently made 
to share in their machinations, He attempted to make the 
truth known, that the reprobation freely given to them mignt 
fall upon himself, but his self-accusations were not believed, and 
just at that time the death of his elder brother from an accident in 
Egypt, where he was travelling, obliged Frank to leave England 
suddenly for the East, and when he returned—no longer the 
ruined younger son, but the possessor of Darksmere and all its 
wealth—the false results of his fault had overtaken both Dacre 
and Vivian, they had been dismissed the service, and had dis- 
appeared, overwhelmed with ruin and disgrace. 


CHAPTER Vi. 

Mrs. Er.estricH had been watching the expression 
of Anthony’s face with increasing anxiety as he read 
the painful record it had cost her so much to write, 
and at this point in her narrative there was no mis- 
taking the look of indignation and disgust with 
which he learnt that his stepfather had not only 
perpetrated a fraud, but one of which the discovery 
had brought punishment upon the innocent and left 
unscathed the guilty. She trembled before the just 
wrath that gleamed from his clear, honest eyes, and 
caught his hand suddenly in hers. ‘Anthony, An- 
thony! it is not for man to avenge the sins of the 
fathers on the children. Oh, let not the errors of 
my husband, buried with him long since in the grave 
—let them not steel your heart against my Rex; he 
is innocent—as yet, at least !” 

“Do you not know, mother, that I hate injustice?” 
said Anthony, almost sternly. “I trust that I shall 
never deal unjustly by any one, far less by my 
brother and your son.” 

“Read on then,” she said, falling back on her pillow, 
“it is only Rex that I can hope to shelter now. You 
will condemn my poor husband, I know; but I am 
going to him,” she continued, stretching out her 
arms with a gesture of longing. “I who have never 
ceased to love him, who ever forgot that he was 
guilty to remember only that he was intensely dear, 








“Sleep soon, O world, thy rest is brief.” p. 39 
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my faithfulness can reach him still, although no 
earthly censure can disturb him any more. I yield 
his memory then to your severity, if only you will 
be tender to my helpless living son.” 

Anthony did not answer, but silently resumed his 
task. The record continued thus :— 


My husband returned from the Continent, to be received by 
his tenants with enthusiasm. They were well pleased to ex- 
change his brother, who had always been an absentee, for a 
squire who promised to reside permanently amongst them. The 
sad error of which I have spoken had been committed in a 
remote part of Ireland, where he had been stationed with his 
regiment, and while still abroad he had heard indirectly of the 
discovery of the whole affair; of the ruin which had overtaken 
his friends, and the singular chance by which he himself had 
escaped detection, and, finally, of the total disappearance of 
both Vivian and Dacre. Had these two men not placed them- 
selves thus absolutely beyond his reach, my husband assured 
me that he would have confessed the whole truth, to his 
own utter misery, in order to clear them from the cruel dis- 
grace which had fallen upon them so unjustly; but, although 
he secretly made every possible effort to find them, he could 
obtain no clue whatever to their place of concealment, The 
affair had been but a nine days’ wonder even in the locality 
where it had taken place, and soon the whole circumstances, 
and even the very names of Dacre and Vivian, ceased to be men- 
tioned or remembered, Frank believed, therefore, that no con- 
fession of his could reach them or benefit them any more, and 
he had not the moral courage to criminate himself with no re- 
sult so far as they were concerned, and with the certainty that 
he would thereby put an end for ever to all the hopes of happi- 
ness that were even then opening out so brightly before him— 
for he and I had met again—both free, both faithful, and we 
had learnt the unworthy falsehoods which had kept us apart, 
and were looking forward to a life of unutterable joy together ; 
but lest those who may read this record after my death, should 
too harshly condemn my beloved husband, let me state in his 
favour that to me he confided all the truth of his past errors. 
Surely it is a trait that speaks well for him, despite his faults, 
that he told me plainly he would not marry me unless I knew 
him in his worst aspect, though to lose me would be more 
terrible to him than death itself, 

I was shocked indeed when I heard of what he had been 
guilty, but ah! I loved him so devotedly that even greater 
crimes than his could not have availed to tear my heart away 
from him. I had known of his fatal taste for gambling from 
the commencement of my acquaintance with him, and if it 
had not then deterred me from yielding to the intense fascina- 
tion which he exercised over me, it was not likely that even 
the knowledge of the dark fruit it had borne, would estrange 
me from him just when I was revelling in the happiness of 
having found him all my own once again, after our cruel separa- 
tion. I did, however, make one condition, in consequence of | 
his confession, before I consented to our union, and that was 
that he should take a'solemn vow toabstain from gambling for 
the rest of his life. He took the oath, and he kept it; but 
I must, for my Rex’s dear sake, tell all the truth, and, there- | 
fore, I own that Frank’s passion for this fatal vice was so ir- | 
resistible that I believe he would have yielded to it again had 
I not literally put it out of his power to do so, by guarding 
him incessantly through my own constant presence from the | 
slightest épportunity of indulging his terrible desire to have 
the dice in his: hand once more. I insisted that we should 
live always at Darksmere, knowing that in London I could 
not have watched over him with the same persistent care, and 
I would not allowa single person to be invited to the house | 
who would have been capable of tempting him to gamble. 
I offended many of his old friends by this conduct; and he 
himself would have resented it had he not loved me so fondly 
that all I did seemed right in his eyes ; but I gained my object, 
I did keep him from his terrible vice during the remainder of | 
his life. Had his term of existence been less sadly brief I doubt 
if evenI should have had power to restrain him, But, alas! our 
perfect happiness was destined to be fleeting as the summer | 
sunshine, and in the very midst of its cloudless brightness that | 


{ 


dark day dawned which consigned my darling to the grasp of 
a cruel death, and me to a living wretchedness which has known 
no abatement of its passionate regret up to this hour. He was 
gone—the light of my eyes and desire of my heart—and I was 


| fain to have followed him and joined him swiftly in his tomb, 


but for his son’s sake I lived, and for that son alone I have told 
the secret of his errors, which no tortures should have wrung 
from me for any other reason ; but without this explanation the 


| dangers which threaten Rex would never be understood in all 


their significance. 

I knew nothing of the perils lurking in the future for my 
beloved son till one day, when Francis Erlesleigh had lain in 
the grave about three weeks, I received a letter in a hand- 
writing which I did not know, and found, to my amazement 
that it was from Henry Vivian. I had known both him and 
Richard Dacre at the time of my acquaintance with Frank, before 
my first marriage, and I knew that they presented a singular con- 
trast to each other in every respect. Vivian was a noble character, 
generous, open-handed, confiding, a thorough gentleman in 
mind as well as by birth, but with a most sensitive disposition, 
and a good deal of eccentricity in his tastes and fancies. Dacre, 
on the contrary, had begun life in a somewhat low station, with- 
out fortune or connections who could help him, and by his own 
exertions and an indomitable resolution, which he was prepared 
to carry out with a total disregard of principle, he rose from the 
ranks to the position he then occupied as an officer in the army; 
he was clever and cunning, heartless and perfectly unscrupulous, 
and I well remember my poor Frank telling me one day that he 
had never known any man who could exercise such a concen- 
trated power of malignant hatred against those who offended 
him as Richard Dacre. Well was it for my husband that he 
died before he learnt, as I did, how terribly this statement was 
to be verified in his own case. 

Henry Vivian commenced his letter to me without any date, 
and he had taken care to have it sent to me through some 
private medium, so that I should not know from what part of 
the world it came. He said that tidings had reached him of 
the death of Francis Erlesleigh; and since the grave had 
closed in such sad and sudden fashion over the man who 


| had been first his dearest friend, and then his cruellest enemy, 


he would not address to me, a widow, and desolate, the 
words of just opprobium and abhorrence which my husband’s 
conduct had so justly deserved. Only, in defence of such 
peace as that treacherous fraud had left him, he must ex- 
plain to me what the consequences of it had been to himself, 
and the position to which it had reduced himnow. The baneful 
effects of a crime, once committed, he said, were never limited 
to what might be supposed to be their immediate result, but 
went on in still widening circles, as with a living power of evil, 
which no repentance or reparation could ever restrain or re- 
store; and thus, he said, the cruel act of my unhappy husband 
had pursued himself with relentless malignity up to the hour in 
which he wrote to me. It had driven him an outlaw and an 
exile from his native land, and he had fled into distant regions 
where he hoped his dishonoured name would not be known, and 
a peaceful life might yet be permitted to him, though in a very 
different sphere from that he should have occupied; and in 
order to dispel his utter loneliness, cut off from all who had 


' been known to him heretofore, as he then was, he married the 


young daughter of a man of influence in the city beyond the 
Atlantic where he had made his home, ‘ Vivian went on to 


| say that he strove to forget in her love the disgrace and 


anguish of the past, never having revealed it to any of his 
new connections, but he found that it pursued him still. 
Some sinister rumour brought suspicion to the mind of his 
father-in-law. This gentleman made searching inquiries, and 
discovered that he had given his only child to a man who 
had fied, disgraced, with a dark stain on his reputation, 
from the country that would harbour him no more; and the 
father—a magistrate in high position—was driven almost frantic 
with furious indignation when the whole truth was made plain 
to him. He came to Vivian’s house in a paroxysm of rage, and 


| dragged his daughter away, declaring she should not remain 


with a man who had married her under false appearances ; and 


' when Vivian resisted her being thus torn from him, so terrible 


a scene ensued that the shock was too much for the poor young 
wife. She was taken ill, and in four-and-twenty hours she was 
dead, leaving him alone with a little motherless infant, to fight 
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with his hard destiny as best he might. He had been compelled | bittered, and despairing as he was, to take refuge in some spot 
to fly once more ; public exeeration drove him from the town so | where he might for ever hide himself from the sight of men, and 
soon as his young wife was buried out of his sight, and at the | live with God and Nature only. 

time he wrote to me he had resolved, utterly broken down, em- (To be continued 


CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 
BY DANIEL MOORE, M.A., CHAPLAIN-IN-ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN; VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, PADDINGTON. 
** Leaving us an example that ye should follow his steps.”—1 Prt. ii. 21. 


T is not easy to say to which of two great | lesson, though painfully conscious that, however 
benefits our fallen nature is the more | old we may be, we ourselves have not thoroughly 
indebted—to the life of Christ, or to His attained to this great lesson. “I have learned,” 
death; to His active obedience, or to . said the apostle, “in whatsoever state I am, there- 
His endured sufferings; to the blessed | with to be content.” Whatsover state—whether 
footprints He has left us of a holy and I am detained as prisoner at Rome, or am sent as 

eechhen conversation, or to the inestimable benefit a missionary to Antioch, whether my lot be cast 

He secured to us when He made His soul an offer- amid tumults in the city, or in perils in the deep, 

ing for sin. I have learned to be content; to have no wish 
In our meditations for the earlier part of the that things were otherwise; to feel assured that 

Christian year we are taught to keep both these God’s ways are all past my mending, and that all 
ends of the Saviour’s mission prominently in | fretting and chafing against providential arrange- 
view. From the day of his entering upon His | ments can only make matters worse. Saul, we 
public ministry we are made to feel that we are | say, had learned this. But then it was a high 
on our way to the Cross. We see that the path | attainment of Christian scholarship. And he had 
trodden by our Divine Master is no easy path. | reachedit only after years of experienced suffering, 
As we look along it we sce marks of distress, and and multiplied afflictions, and crossed desires, and 
toil, and conflict, and endured hardness; of sharp | constant beatings down of the power of self-will. 
temptations, and of wounds received in the house , He had to discipline and subdue his spirit to the 
of his friends. The records are full which tell of | subjections of a weaned child. All the thoughts 
home poverty, and family estrangements, and | of a self-pleasing and self-humouring nature had 
countrymen’s neglect and hate; of wilderness fast- | to stand aside and wait, in order that that question 
ings, and garden weepings, and mountain prayers ; | might always be considered first, “ Lord what wilt 
of weariness by the wayside, and tired slumbers | thou have me to do?” 

on the sea. In reading the history of our holy With the blessed Saviour it was far otherwise. 

Saviour, we feel that His whole life was a dis- | Subjection to the will of the Father was an instinct 

cipline; a dying daily; a rehearsal morning by | of His pure and perfect humanity. True, it is said 

morning of the sacred mystery of His passion; a | of Him in one place that He “learned obedience,” 
bearing of the cross before His time. ‘To what | and learned it, too, as we have said Paul learned 
end was all this? we inquire naturally. Why | it, by “the things which Hesuffered.” But we are 
should not the justice of God be satisfied by | not to suppose, from this, that the Saviour’s will, 

Christ dying only, and dying at once? And our | like our carnal will, was resisting and non- 

text is the answer to this question. Christ would compliant, and hard of persuasion, to follow God’s 

show to us what we were to go through, and how | will—that it had to be inclined, and bent, and 
we were to go through it. “For even hereunto | coerced by a succession of fatherly chastisements 
were ye called: because Christ also suffered for us, | into a renunciation of its human preferences. 
leaving us an example that ye should follow his | Such a supposition would be at variance with all 
steps.” In what particulars do we see this? the essential unities of godhead, with the ever- 

I. First in the duties of obedience. Christ has | lastingly concurrent volitions of God and man as 
left us an example of absolute and entire sub- | one Christ. All, therefore, that we can allow, on 
mission to the will of God; of meek and dutiful | this head, is that Christ had experience of the 
acquiescence with all our Heavenly Father’s choices | difficulties of obedience; that there was a sinless 
for us; of contentedness with being what God | element in His human nature which would put 
would have us be, neither less nor more. “Lo, I | in its claims to be humoured, and which, if not 
come,” said the Holy Saviour by the prophet, “in | humoured, would induce a present uneasiness. 
the volume of the Book it is written of me to do | The theology of the question is put in a beau- 

Thy will, O God.” And the same thing, in words, | tifully guarded form in that passage in the 

we all say. We teach it our children as their first | Romans :—‘“ For, even Christ pleased not him- 
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self”—that is, putting the ends of His Divine 
mission out of view, our Lord would have been 
glad to spare himself many things which He felt 
it a duty to endure. His language—“ Father, 
save me from this hour,” “Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me ”—may be cited in 
proof of this; and so far may serve to show that 
a wish for a different result to that which God 
seems to be intending for us, is not only not 
sinful, but, in the infirmities and imperfections 
of our present state, not possible to be avoided. 
It is not a wish to cross God’s will, but a wish 
that He may be able to accomplish that will 
with less of offered violence to ours. “If it be 
possible,” does our Lord pray, “let this cup pass 
from me.” In this sense, then, we say Christ had 
a warfare to maintain, as well as ourselves; and 
in His struggles with a tempted human will, and 
in His resistance to the suggestions of His finite 
nature, and in the constant endeavour to keep 
every motion of the incarnate mind in perfect 
unison with the known mind of the Father, He 
could, and did, leave to us an example of prac- 
tical submission in which we “can follow His 
steps.” 

Thus, to take one instance only in that Life of 
amazing condescension—the Saviour going down 
to Nazareth, and, far beyond the age of manhood, 
remaining subject to His parents. What but as 
an example of unquestioning acceptance by us of 
any divinely imposed conditions could be that 
mysterious residence of eight-and-twenty years 
in an obscure village—a period spent, as far as we 
know, without a miracle, without a sign, without a 
conversion, without a result? At first sight sucha 
protracted course of obediential discipline seems to 
bewithout any adequate moral object—a great waste 
of the mysterious resources of the Incarnation, a 
hiding in hamlet-solitudes of a Light which might 
have blessed the world. But not only was Christ 
disciplining His own human spirit all this time, 
exercising His pure soul in the experiences of abase- 
ment and self-annihilation and contented forbear- 
ance from the stirring activities of his mission till 
His proper time should come—but He was setting 
us a hard copy to write after. He was showing to 
us the wisdom and the blessedness of adapting 
ourselves to our providential lot. He was illus- 
trating the beauty of that best obedience and truest 
submission, which consists in waiting, in willing- 
ness to be forgotten, in believing that God will be 
sure to open a door for us as soon as He has work 
for us to do, and that true subjection will not move 
a step before. Oh! what a rebuke is it to those 
among us who are impatient, perhaps, of being so 
long under the yoke of service, or who are prone 
to complain that our worth and merits are kept so 
long in the background, or who are always think- 
ing how much good we should do if we were but 





placed in this situation or that. -What a rebuke, 
we say, shouid it be to see the holy Jesus, for all 
these years buried and lost to the sight of men, 
doing nothing, it should seem, but leaving us an 
example that we should follow his steps. 

II. Again, Christ had left us an example how to 
resist the solicitations of evil. The temptation of 
our blessed Lord in the wilderness, explain it as 
we may, must always be one of the deep things 
of our faith. We may call it a necessary part of 
His humiliation—a result which must follow, if He 
were to be subjected completely to the conditions 
and liabilities of our manhood. But it is plain from 
Scripture that His submission to be tempted was 
both an obediential and exemplary act. He was 
“led of the spirit” into the wilderness; led to be 
tempted; led to a real and palpable encounter with 
a wicked spirit, as if in order that He might feel 
how sin can address itself to the purest minds— 
now calling up rebellious and impatient thoughts, 
now suggesting base expedients for a difficulty, 
or forbidden outlets from trial; now making sha- 
dows of defilement to pass over the face of the 
soul, and distressing where it is powerless to de- 
stroy. Utterly inconceivable by us must have been 
the anguish of this trial to the holy Saviour. We 
know with what recoil temptation has sometimes 
come even fo ourselves. Without consent of the 
will, nay, with intense loathing, and hate, and deep 
shame, we have perhaps had objected before the 
mind strange visions of evil. We have turned 
away and fled, and fallen down before God, and 
wept. But the spirit kept on, foaming and tear- 
ing, and for a long time there came not to us either 
ministering angel to help, or the Holy One of God 
to expel. Oh! the awful mystery of such haunting 
thoughts, pursuing for days together the unsoiled 
and unspotted soul of Jesus, and that, too, of set 
design—the Spirit leading Him to the wilderness 
for that very end, we are told. We ask why should 
such things be? And among the answers to be 
given, we say He suffered these assaults of the 
Evil One for us, “leaving us an example.” But 
it is an example which should be monitory to us 
both of our weakness and of our strength, of our 
danger and our security, of the seasons chosen 
of the adversary to assail us, and of the means 
whereby we may defy his power. Judging from 
the immediately preceding circumstances of our 
Lord’s temptation, and the bright tokens He had 


just received of the Father’s love, we infer that 


seasons of spiritual joy and peace are among the 
picked occasions of Satan for assaulting souls. 
The very purity of the pleasure felt after a re- 
freshing ordinance, or after near communion with 
God in private, is the very thing which sometimes 
throws the soul off its guard. We almost feel 
as if we could defy solicitations to evil at such 
times. And in this way relaxed vigilance opens 
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the door to temptation, and vain self-confidence 
goes before a fall. 

But the part of the example of Christ’s tempta- 
tion, in which we are to follow His steps, respects 
chiefly the method of resisting the adversary. 
Thus the comforting assurance is left us, from this 
instance, that Satan cannot stand before a text of 
Scripture; that witha mind well-stored with 
these, and with faith to apply them, we may have 
strong confidence that no weapon that is formed 
against us shall prosper. One good thought a 
day gathered out of our morning chapter, and 
kept as a thing to be looked at, and remembered, 
and pondered over, and summoned to the mind’s 
presence, when it is giving lodgment to other 
thoughts that are not so good, will, in time, become 
such a full quiver of defensive darts, that Satan 
will almost come to regard us as having a charmed 
life. At all events we have the encouragement 
of Christ’s example. And, regarding it as a 
designed example, we cannot be too thankful for 
the appointment which has made the weapon for 
mastering Satan one which a child may wield. If 
our Lord had overcome the tempter by His great 
wisdom, by force of argument, by any form of 
intellectual skill, we might have said, “It is not 
every one who can wear Saul’s armour.” No, but 
it is permitted to any one and every one to pick 
up a few stones from the brook; and one of these, 
taken up in prayer, and hurled with faith, will 
make the spiritual Goliath fall. And thus the 
practical conduct under temptation, recommended 
to us by our Lord’s wilderness experience, is that 
of interposing the authority of a Divine command 
for refusing to do a wrong thing, rather than 
giving place to any argument with Satan as to 
whether it is wrong or no. For, in this latter 
case, even if we were as good reasoners as Satan 
is, we so soon lose ourselves in the maze and mist 
of conflicting expediencies, that, like Eve, we 
begin to doubt whether there is any very right 
or very wrong in the matter at all. But in the 
rule laid down for us by our Lord, right conduct 
is narrowed to a single issue. We are spared argu- 
ment, we silence speculations, we forbid consequences 
to have any voice in our councils, we leave the 
adversary without another word to say, when, in 
justification of the course we are bent upon, we 
can allege, “It is written.” This was our Divine 
Lord’s “example,” and “ He hath left it that we 
should follow His steps.” 

III. But once more, we observe, that in His 
personal example our Divine Lord has shown to 
us the necessity of a cultivated and closely-main- 
tained communion with God. From what we 
know of the Saviour’s after life, and the portion 
of it redeemed for devotion from the most pressing 
activities, we can hardly doubt that much of those 
cight-and-twenty years at Nazareth, so barren of 





incident or apparent object, must have been given 
to frequent and prolonged communings with God. 
Still more are we bound to conclude this was the 
case during His forty days’ fasting in the wilder- 
ness. Here was a forced seclusion from the world. 
Without an eye to witness, or an ear to listen, 
He was alone with God, disciplining His pure 
humanity in loftiest exercises, schooling His spot- 
less soul in the lessons of a high and mysterious 
sanctification—denying Himself, and chastening 
Himself, and refusing to please Himself—as if 
even to Him the bodily nature could oppose a 
barrier to perfectness, or overcloud the spirit in 
its desired fellowship with an unseen world. But 
setting these protracted devotional exercises 
aside, as beyond our imitation, and, in any literal 
sense, not intended for it, let us look at the 
example of Christ in His ordinary daily prayers, 
prolonged for hours together, and, on special 
occasions, the whole night through, in the poor 
shelter of the garden, or on the bleak mountain’s 
side. And that we may appreciate the force of 
this example the more, it is well to consider the 
occasions on which our Lord is represented as 
praying His longest prayers. We sometimes try 
to get rid of the obligation to imitate Christ in 
this particular on the plea of our occupations, our 
filled-up moments, our having no time for any- 
thing but just to recruit the worn-out frame, and 
then to begin our work again. But surely it is 
just here where our Master’s example presses us 
most closely. He prayed the most when He had 
the most to do. If we read the account of His 
longer devotions carefully, we shall find that it 
was in the evening, after a day most crowded with 
busy incidents, or in the morning, when before 
Him there lay some work of high and momentous 
concernment, that He was most careful to redeem 
time to be alone. Sleep must forego its claims. 
The early dawn must be prevented. The hallow- 
ing influence of silence must be sought for, that 
the wants of the inner life may be ministered to, 
and the harm of worldly contact be done away. 
“Come ye by yourselves apart,” He said to the 
disciples, when He found that, holy as their 
labours were, they had been doing too much; 
that is, too much for their own soul, which could 
no more live without the refreshment of secret 
prayer than that of the most far-gone sinner whom 
they had been moving to repentance. 

And as in secret prayer, so in reverence for 
public ordinances, was our Lord a pattern to us. 
His sabbaths were holy unto the Lord and honour. 
able. To the synagogue he always resorted. At 
the great festivals he was continually in the temple. 
And the institution of the sacrament of His blessed 
body and blood was among the commanded and 
impressive solemnities of His dying. Wherefore, if 
in all things it behoved Him to be like unto His 
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brethren, much more in all things does it behove | desires and aims, to be like Him, living near 
His brethren to be like unto Him; in the dutiful ' to God, thinking much of heaven, waiting dili- 
temper of their minds to be like Him, subject in | gently aud humbly in the use of all appointed 


all things to the will of God; in the courageous- 


| means, and for grace, for strength, for guidance, 


ness of their holy warfare to be like Him, striv- | for victory, looking to Him who hath “left us an 


ing agdinst sin; in the spirituality of their | 


! example that we should follow His. steps.” 
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THE TRYST IN THE HOLLOW. 


BY THE HON. MRS. GREENE, AUTHOR OF “‘ CUSHIONS AND CORNERS.” 


TE CHAPTER I. 






creature, and seemed to be as tame as 
the dog Punch, which generally lay 
coiled up in the farmer’s chair; and as 


= 2 
MGA 


hes 
(Oy! 

Se was no uncommon sight to see both cat and 
dog sleeping happily before the fire in the 
deep-seated cushion where the farmer in the even- 


ings loved to take his rest. 


But of late the cat had not been seen much in the | 


house. She used to slip in in the evenings for her 
meal of bread-and-milk, and in the early morning she 
would also seize an opportunity to enter the house 
when all was silent, and drink off the saucerful 
always placed for her in the corner. 
however, she was quite different from the gentle and 
quiet Sylvie, as her little mistress, Mary Forrest, had 
dubbed her when she was only a few months old, 


ARMER FORREST’S cat was a beauti- | 
x ful tortoiseshell, with a coat glossy and | 
soft as silk, She was a good-tempered | 


no enmity existed between these animals, it | 


window-sill, or catching the flies which buzzed up | 


and down in the sunshine. 

It was strongly suspected by Mr. Forrest that she 
nad a brood of young kittens hidden out of sight 
somewhere in the farm-yard, for,.a night or two ago, 
when they had shut her up in the cottage by accident, 
she had cried so, and scraped at the panels, that the 
farmer had to get out of his bed and open the back- 
door to let her out. Then she was seen to dart off across 
the moonlit yard in the direction of the stables or 
the laundry-shed. Mary Forrest grieved over the loss 
of her little playmate, who would no longer follow her 
out into the garden, and scamper and frisk among 
the nasturtium blossoms and lavender borders, or 
play with the worsted ball which dangled from one 
of the hooks in the farmer’s kitchen. 

But most of all she grieved for the cause of this 


desertion, for she knew (though neither her father | 


| the hill, come down behind the farm-house with their 
dogs, and hunt the poor cat from tree to tree, and 
from roof to roof, and when she had rushed out to 
interfere, and had wept and prayed, and at last 
threatened to tell her father, who, when angry, was 
a man any boy might have been afraid of, the elder 
of the two boys had turned on her and said, “If you 
say one word to your father or your mother either 
on the subject, I will tell my father how Ted robbed 
the walnut-trees on the lawn, and he will have him 
put up in gaol. Don’t be afraid, we are not going 
to hurt your cat, we are only having a little spree.” 

“But my mother will break her heart if Sylvie is 
hurt!” 

“ Not a fear of her being hurt. She knows too well 
how to take care of herself; besides which, I can tell 


; you for your comfort, if it comes to a regular scrim- 
On the whole, | 


mage between them, Sylvie would tear the eyes out 
of Rollo.” 
But for all these encouraging words, when Mary 


| looked at the huge Newfoundland, with his great 
and when she would sit by the hour purring on the | 


black jaws and his white teeth, she doubted what 
the real issue of such a contest might be. 

“ Mary,” cried Ted Forrest, one evening, as he and 
his sister were sitting playing chucky-stones together 
in front of the old farm-house in the hollow, “ I want 
you to find out something for me, and if you succeed 
in your search I’ll give you a whole sixpence for 
yourself!” 

«« You give me a sixpence!” cried Mary, with a burst 
of merry, but utterly disdainful and incredulous 
laughter, while she sent a chucky-stone high up into 
the air, and caught it again deftly on the back of her 
hand. “I’d like to see the sixpence first, and then 
perhaps I'll agree to the bargain.” 

“You can’t see the sixpence, you young jackanapes, 
until Iam given the money they promised me, and 





that will be a great deal more than sixpence, I 


| promise you.” 


nor her mother ever guessed at it) the real cause of | 


Sylvie’s changed demeanour. 
evenings in the Midsummer holidays, when her 
mother was out putting the clothes to bleach in the 
meadow, and her father was at work in the field, she 
had seen the two boys from the Castle yonder on 


For, on the long | 


** And pray who are they? and what do they want 
you to do for them ?” 
“Ah, that’s just the secret; but I’ve got a good 


| mind to tell you all about it, for I know you are a 


| 


safe card, and, besides, you can help me if you will. 
Hist,” cried Ted, suddenly sinking his voice to a 
whisper, “I hear mother in the kitchen ; Ict'’s movea 
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bit higher up the garden. There, yonder, beside the old 
water-barrel, will be a capital place, for we can lean 
our backs up against it and be as safe as a church.” 

“There might be somebody up-stairs in the laun- 
dry,’ suggested Mary, looking anxiously up at the 
window above the barrel; “ but it’s nothing wicked 
or nasty,” she added, timidly. 

“It’s neither wicked nor nasty, only I don’t want 
mother or father to hear it. There is not a soul in 
the laundry, I know, for mother is the only one in 
the house, and I heard her in the kitchen this 
minute, so come and sit down, do, there’s a good 
girl.” 

Mary gathered up the chucky-stones somewhat 
doubtfully,and placed them in her apron. She still felt 
uncertain as to the rights and wrongs of the question, 
and moved slowly after her brother, then, having 
reached the spot, she lifted up her clean print dress 
that she might not dirty it with the gravel and dust 
beneath the old wooden barrel, and took her seat 
beside Ted. 

“Now, Mary, listen to me,” said her brother, in a 
voice which bespoke some nervousness as to the re- 
sult of his communication. ‘ When I tell you this, 
you must not fly off like a cracker, and fizz and jump 
all over the place, for there’s no real harm in it, 
though of course you ’ll want to make out that there 
is.” 

“T know what it is already,” cried Mary, in- 
dignantly ; “so you need make no secret of it. You 
are going down to snare rabbits again with Sam 
Dowling, and you want me to show you the new 
burrow I was speaking about this morning; but I 
just tell you at once I'd rather cut my two feet off 
than walk one step of the way.” 

“Go on, go on, you are a wonderful guesser, that’s 
it exactly, rabbits, and burrows, and all the rest of 
it. How sharp you are at finding out secrets, aint 
you?” 

“ Well if it’s not that, it’s something else quite as 
bad, or as sneaky; you are always at some underhand 
trick, and that is why I can never play with you, 
Ted.” 

“ Play with me indeed!” cried Ted, contemp- 
tuously, “ I must be badly off for a friend when I 
try to ‘play’ as you call it, with you, a little 
mooney-faced chit who can never listen to a word a 
fellow says without spitting like a mad cat. Hist, 
there she goes!” cried Ted, suddenly leaping to his 
feet, and gazing up at the top of the high garden wall, 
“and she has a kitten in her mouth; now I'll 
be even with the beggar!” 

* Who? what?” and Mary also leaped to her feet, 
and followed her brother’s gaze with anxious eyes 
to where, over the ivy-grown parapet, the unfortunate 
tortoiseshell was seen hastening with rapid strides 
carrying some object in her mouth which certainly 
resembled a kitten. 

“ There now, she has leaped down into the apple- 
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tree on the other side, and she will be off to her 
hiding-place before I can catch her. Let me go, 
I say, Mary; I will see where she is cutting off to!” 
and Ted tried to shake himself free of his sister’s 
grasp, who, seeing him try to make his exit by the 
garden gate, had caught him by the back of his 
jacket. 

“No, no, no!” screamed Mary, angrily; “it is my 
cat, you shall not touch it; I will not allow you!” 

“We shall see that,” cried Ted, hoarsely; “let 
go my coat, or I'll make you!” 

«Ah, I know now what you were going to give me 
that sixpence for,” continued Mary, still holding on 
firmly by her brother’s coat; “those horrid boys 
up at the Castle have been bribing you to let them 
hunt my cat.” 

“ They have not,” replied Ted, shortly ; but by his 
crimson ears, and the tell-tale sound of his voice, 
Mary knew that his denial was false. 

“There !” she cried, suddenly letting go her grasp 
of his jacket, and speaking in a decided though 
trembling voice, “ you may go now, and do as you 
like; but listen to me, Ted, if anything happens to 
my cat or its kittens you shall be answerable for it. 
I will tell father and mother this very night all 
about it ; and if those boys are seen about the place, 
and Sylvie or her kittens are hurt, you know well 
what will happen, and I would not be in your shoes 
then for all the sixpences or half-crowns in the 
world ;” and Mary, turning off from her brother 
with crimson cheeks and eyes burning bright with 
a righteous anger, walked down the garden path, 
and went in by the back door into the house. 

Ted hesitated for a moment or two whether to fol- 
low her or not, but his mother, he knew, was within 
doors, and any altercation with Mary in his present 
frame of mind could not be carried on in a low tone, 
so he opened the garden-gate, and walked into the 
orchard, where he might think out the matter at his 
ease, and also have an opportunity of watching 
Miss Sylvie, if she returned, as she surely would, to 
fetch another of her kittens. 

Mary’s accusation was quite true; the boys up 
at the Castle, Masters Randal and Vivian, had 
offered him half-a-crown if he could discover the 
cat’s hiding-place, and, if, as they strongly suspected, 
she had kittens, to let them take away some of them. 
This Ted had undertaken to do, having soothed his 
mind by the reflection that no cat was allowed (at 
least as a general rule) to keep all her kittens, and 
that it would be better for both cat and kittens that 
some of them should be made away with. He had 
even had some hopes of bringing Mary to see the 
case from his point of view, for Mary was not an 
unreasonable girl in most things, and if she could 
be persuaded that it was better for some of her 
kittens to be taken from Sylvie, why she might have 
given them to him for the sixpence, and she need 
never have known that the young gentlemen wanted 
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to drown them. But now he had put his foot in it 
altogether, and Mary having jumped accidentally at 
the right conclusion, would watch him quiteascarefully 
as he could watch the cat, and at the first symptom 
of danger she would rush in and tell her father. He 
did not believe for one moment that she would tell 
her father and mother that night, as in her anger 
she had threatened just now to do, for Mary had the 
softest heart in the world, no pat of butter was 
softer, and unless he persevered in his intentions, 
Mary would remain inactive, though watchful and 
on her guard. Why, even this moment, as he looked 
up at the house he caught a glimpse of her face as 
she sat a little back in the window which overlooked 
the orchard, and no doubt following all his move- 
ments with anxious and searching eyes. 

Ted did not pretend to have seen his sister at tine 
window, he thought it would be his best policy to 
appear indifferent and inactive. He seated himself 


accordingly under one of the apple-trees, full in view | 
of the window, and, drawing out a dog-eared volume | 


of fairy tales, he began apparently to read. 

This book had been lent to him by Vivian Wynne, 
and he had as yet only deciphered the words at the 
foot of the illustrations, which were of so imaginative 
and terrible a character no one could possibly under- 
stand them without a key; but now, as he began in a 
kind of half pretence to spell out the history of the 
Marquis of Carabbas, his mind became so interested, 
and his thoughts so completely engrossed, that all 
remembrance even of his plot and Mary’s counter-plot 
died out of his head, and with his face bent low over 
his book he drank in greedily the wondrous story on 
the page before him. 

Even Mary at length grew tired of her watch, for 
when Ted, in a pause of his book, looked up dreamily 
at the house, the window was closed, and the little 
muslin blind was drawn across it, and he heard 
Mary speaking to some one in the garden beyond. 


For one moment he thought of Sylvie, and wondered | 


vaguely as to her whereabouts, but the next he was 
busy recovering the lost thread of his story, and was 
soon again engrossed in the mazes of fairy lore. 

All at once he started--the stillness around him 
was broken by 2 rustle in the long grass beneath the 
trees, and Ted nearly dropped his book in the ner- 
vousness of the moment. He had been reading where 
Puss in Boots had suddenly presented herself before 
the Ogre, and as he gazed at the long grass, which 
waved to and fro in a restless swaying manner, a cat 
stealthily emerged, creeping along the ground with 
long sinewy steps, and springing with one great 
bound from the earth to the tall apple-tree, which 
leant against the garden wall. She was soon in 
happy and unconscious ease, trotting along the top 
of the wall, to return soon, no doubt, with another 
of her little ones. 

This sight aroused the latent zeal in Ted’s bosom ; 


he looked up once more at the window, but the close. 
drawn blind prevented all chance of supervision. 
He gazed round the orchard, but all was quiet there, 
and none of the trees were of sufficient size and age 
for the girth of their stems to hide any watchful 
observer. 

Ted thrust the book back into his coat-pocket, and 
hastily laid out his plan of campaign. He would 
' hide himself under the garden wall, on the path by 

the side of the apple-tree, and wait patiently under 
its shade until Sylvie returned with a kitten pro- 

bably in her mouth, and from thence he could also 
| track her further journey, and see in what outhouse 

or in what direction at least she disappeared with 
| her young one, when a further short search of the 
premises would no doubt enable him to come upon 
| 
| 





her secret hiding-place. 
(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


18. Mention two passages in the Old Testament 
in which obedience is set forth as the chief duty of 
man, 

14, What prophet, in describing the miseries of 
Judah, uses the same words as are employed to ex- 
press the state of chaos prior to the Creation ? 

15. Quote some passages which show the immense 
influence of speech. 

16. In what words does St. Peter refer to his 
presence with our blessed Lord, in the garden of 
Gethsemane, &e. ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 16, 





1. “And a stone was brought and laid upon 
the mouth of the den, and the king sealed it with 
his own signet, and with the signet of his lords” 
(Dan. vi. 17). 

2. “Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves; be ye therefore wise as serpent’s 
and harmless as doves” (Matt. x. 16). 
| 8. The parable of “The Ten Virgins” (Matt. 
xxv, 1—13). 

4, “The liberal soul shall be made fat; and he 
that watereth shall be watered also himself” (Prov. 
xi. 25). 

5. Twenty-five. From the age of twenty-five 
until fifty years of age, when their duties ceased. 
(Num. viii. 24—26). 

6. “For though I preach the gospel I have no- 
thing to glory of; for necessity is laid upon me; 
| yea woe is me if I preach not the gospel!” (1 
| Cor, ix. 16). 

7. The prophet Jeremiah, who says, “Thus, saith 
the Lord, Can ye break my covenant of the day, and 
my covenant of the night, that there should not be 
day and night in their season ?” (Jer. xxxiii. 20). 
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WATCHERS BY THE SEA. 
BY MRS. G. LINNEUS BANKS. 


H, sparkling and clear in the setting sun So we crowded the jetty, old and young— 

Shone the dancing wavelets within the bay, The weather-worn jetty that met the tide— 

s our fishing-boats sailed out one by one With gay good wishes on lip and tongue, 
© the deeps where the gleaming mackerel lay ; Of the widowed mother or blythe young bride: 
632 
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———— —— 


Whilst we waved our kerchiefs with hearts at ease, | 


For the sun shone bright on the smiling seas ; 
And fishermen’s sweethearts, mothers, and wives, 
Have hopeful hours in their anxious lives. 


But midnight came with a thunderous shock, 
Blue lightnings flashed o'er a turbulent bay, 
Mad breakers beat on the threatening rock, 
Drenched women and jetty with blinding spray ; 
The sky was as black as the boiling flood, 
Our faces as white as the frothy foam, 
Yet heedless of roar or of rain we stood, 
Waiting and watching, for love and for hhone— 
Watching with eyes that strained thro’ the dark 
For sail or sign of a home-bound bark— 


As fishermen’s wives must watch and wait 
When tempests rave and the boats are late. 


Oh, never did watchers so welcome the mor: 


te 


Under cold grey skies and pitiless rain, 
As we wretched women, wet and forlorn, 
Still looking out o’er a billowy main ; 
And brighter than ever streak of the sun, 
Was the first white speck of a tattered sail, 
But we held our breath until one after one, 
We counted our boats from the jetty rail, 
Counted our boats, ah, counted not men, 
Back my true love came never again— 
Watch I, or wait by the taunting tide, 
Never comes Reuben back to his bride. 








A CHRONICLE 


BY E, OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER I—THE VERGER MAKES A 
DISCOVERY. 

ROM the chronicles of the cathedral 
church of St. Barnabas—situated in 
the town of Barham—we gather that 
the aforesaid church had been built by 
Henry VII. It was one of the many 

. ecclesiastical edifices erected by him 

é y during the closing years of his life, probably 





with a view of quieting those qualms of | 


conscience to which history leads us to surmise he 
was in his latter years subject. 

During the time of its royal founder the cathedral 
of St. Barnabas was denominated “ Barham Chauntry.” 
It was endowed with broad lands and a princely 
revenue, in order to provide for the maintenance of 
a number of monks who were to say masses for ever 
for the soul of his Majesty. 

Everybody knows that when Henry VIII. wanted 
to obtain a divorce from Catherine of Arragon, the 


temporising about the matter that the royal patience 
was at length exhausted. Consequently Henry set 
at naught the pontifical power; and after referring 
the subject to nearly all the learned councils in 
Europe, by a specious course of casuistry persuaded 
himself that his marriage with Catherine was as dis- 
pleasing to God as it was to himself, and that a 
union with the beautiful and bewitching Anne Boleyn 
could not but be pleasing in an eminent degree to 
all parties. 

It must be admitted that Henry’s conduct im- 
mediately after this dispute with Pope Clement was 
anything but magnanimous. His actions upon this 
occasion, and their results, afford curious and striking 
proofs of the way in which an all-wise Providence 
makes all things work together for good. It was 
merely with the ignoble object of humbling and an- 


| 





OF BARHAM. 
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noying the clergy that Henry formed a Commission 
for the purpose of inquiring into the state of all the 
ecclesiastical establishments in his kingdom. Yet 
out of this unworthy motive a great good arose, for 
these Commissioners laid open to the public eye many 
enormities over which we now willingly cast a veil, as 
the recital of them has nothing to do with our story. 

But to return to the history of Barham and its 
cathedral. By order of King Henry VIII., the power 
and number of the monks of Barham Chauntry were 
considerably curtailed ; the moiety of its lands con- 
fiscated, and, until the days of Queen Elizabeth, very 
little is recorded concerning it. Towards the decline 
of the sixteenth century, and under the peaceful and 
prosperous sway of Elizabeth, the town of Barham 
rose to be of some importance. This change was 
owing to the circumstance of its having been one of 
the chief strongholds of those who embraced the 
tenets of the reformed or Protestant religion. Its 


| horde of idle monks was disbanded, and in the 
Pope, Clement VIL., delayed so long in disputing and | 


cathedral church of Saint Barnabas—alias Barham 
Chauntry—good Master Pryse Sunday after Sunday 
preached the one way of salvation to an eager and 
newly-awakened congregation. 

The records whence we gather the foregoing de- 
tails inform us that Chauntry was built upon Barham 
Wold, an open tract of country, which sloped down 
to the river Brame. Perhaps from a desire literally 
to live and die under the sheltering wing of the 
church, houses began to spring up upon Barham 
Wold ; and as far back as the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth the cathedral of Saint Barnabas was in the very 
centre of a group of dwellings, the nucleus of what 
afterwards became the town of Barhain. At the period 
at which this story commences it would have been 
no easy matter for a stranger to have found his way 
alone to the cathedral, so surrounded was it by a 


' jabyrinth of narrow old-fashioned streets, which 
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strikingly contrasted with the imposing and generally 
well-to-do aspect of the more modern part of the 
town. 

Choir Court was decidedly shabby. 
attempt at that bane of 


t showed no 


»” 


appearances. 
nestling under the shelter of the back wall of the 


It was a little out-of-the-way place 


cathedral. 
be coeval with the cathedral. Their chief character- 
istics were sloping, ill-proportioned roofs, and huge 
cross-beams of wood, let into the masonry of the walls. 
A hushed, somnolent influence pervaded the place, 
so that the intruder within its precincts felt in- 


The majority of the dwellings seemed to 


clined to tread stealthily, fearful of awaking even 
the echoes which seemed to cry out from every stone. 

But there was one exception to the general shabbi- 
ness of Choir Court. This redeeming feature was a 
large, squarely-built, old-fashioned, red-brick house 
of the Queen Anne period. It had innumerable little 
deeply-set windows, and a ponderous hall-door, the 
latter reached by means of a narrow flight of steep 
stone steps—the house looked unmistakably out of 
place. 
seem to have a personality, and its predominant ex- 
pression was that of sheer amazement at finding itself 
in that locality. It had been built many years before 
by an eccentric ecclesiastical dignitary of Saint Bar- 
nabas, but was now tenanted by Nathaniel Starke, 
who received it as part of his salary as verger of 
Saint Barnabas’ Cathedral. 

Christmas Eve, and a dreary, bleak afternoon. 
Nathaniel Starke, holding in his hand a huge bunch 


It was one of those curious buildings which 


of keys, was slowly traversing the chief aisle of 
the cathedral; shutting a door here, and arranging 
a cushion there, and taking a final survey of the 
place, preparatory to locking the doors for the night. 
Suddenly the notes of a low, sweet, dreamy prelude 
on the organ broke upon his ear, followed by a clear 
ringing voice warbling forth the concluding verses of 
an old Christmas carol. It ran as follows :— 
“Oh, dearest Jesus, Holy Child, 

Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled 

Within my heart, that it may be 

A quiet chamber kept for Thee! 


“My heart for very joy doth leap, 
My lips no more can silence keep, 
I too must sing with joyful tongue 
That sweetest, ancient cradle-song— 


** Glory to God in highest Heaven ! 
Who unto man His Son hath given! 
While angels sing with pious mirth, 
Good will to man, and peace on earth!” 

The voice ceased, and the verger ascended the 
stairs leading to the organ-loft. Upon the bench 
in front of the organ a strange-looking being was 
seated. A dwarfish body, hands and feet dispropor- 
tionately large, and a head and face half covered 
with a thick shock of grizzly black hair, formed an 
exterior not by any means prepossessing. One of his 
arms encircled a dark-haired, dark-eyed lad, probably 


Britishers, “ keeping up | 


| about ten years old, whom he was earnestly address- 
ing. The speaker was Heinrich Richter, the organist 
of the cathedral, and the dark-eyed boy was Hugh 


Starke, the verger’s darling and only son. 


“My boy,” said the organist, ‘the carol thou hast 
just sung was written by our dear Luther for his 
little son Hans, whom he dearly loved, even as thy 
father loves thee. 
Hugh! Perhaps 
thou wilt be a great musician some day, Hugh, and, 
thou must not then remember thine old master with 


I rejoice that thou lovest music, 
It is a grand, a wonderful thing! 


harshness because he is sometimes hasty with thee. 
But I fear it not, for thou wilt then understand how 
that I feel for mine art such a deep reverence, that 
like profanation it seemeth when music is used as 
the medium for aught than the outpouring of the 
'soul in its higher emotions! ” 

Strange rhapsody to address to a little boy of 
ten years old, but Hugh was accustomed to the 
wild ways and sayings of Heinrich Richter, for 
whom he felt a sortof wonderingawe. ‘The organist 
was a reserved man, possessing the fateful gift of 
genius—that rough gem so worthless for all prac- 
tical purposes, when not polished and set by the 
handicraft of talent. The good folks of Barham 
said the organist was unsociable. They were in- 
capable of understanding that his was that kind of 
sensitive temperament which shrinks from familiarity 
with the commonplace. Like every true musician 
he possessed a true artist mind. He appreciated the 
beauties of form and colouring as keenly and as 
truly as his well-trained ear appreciated the subtle 
harmonies in which his soul revelled. Painfully 
conscious of his own personal deficiencies, he was 
diffident, and anxious to avoid any unnecessary in- 
tercourse with his fellow-men. 

There is no knowing into what rhapsodies the 
enthusiastic organist would have gone had not the 
cheery voice of Hugh’s father reminded him of the 
| very prosaic fact that he was anxious to close the 
| cathedral, and to go home to hissupper. Heinrich, with 
nervous haste, closed and locked the organ, then 

| hurried off, whilst Nathaniel and his son followed at 
| a much more leisurely pace. 

Having satisfied himself that all within the cathe- 
dral was properly arranged for the early morning 
service on the forthcoming Christinas day, the verger 
was proceeding to lock the outer door, when, in the 


dim twilight of the dreary December eve, he espied 
something huddled together in a corner of the porch. 
Approaching the object, a second glance showed it to 
be a woman crouching in the shelter afforded by a 





massive pillar. Yes it was a woman—a poor, tired 
wayfarer, with a sleeping baby closely clasped to 


her bosom. 


CHAPTER IL—ARLETTE. 


MomENTARILY aroused by the sounds of the clanging 





bolts and locks, the woman turned her head, there- 
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by revealing to the gaze of the astonished verger a 
countenance of surpassing beauty. 

“My poor woman, you cannot remain here,” said 
the verger, as he stooped, and laid his large, gentle 
hand upon her shoulder. 

At the sound of his voice she made an effort to 
rise; but with a low moan, as if in pain, she fell 
backwards, and became insensible. 

Here was an embarrassing situation for an honest 
verger! A bitterly cold night and a beautiful and 
insensible young woman, and a sleeping baby! 
Nathaniel’s hospitable heart at once prompted him 
to desire to shelter them for the night, but then there 
was Mrs, Starke to be thought of. What would she 
say toit? Mrs, Starke was afew years older than 
her tall and still handsome husband, and—whisper it 
softly, for there are strange echoes in old cathedrals 
—Mrs. Starke was morbidly jealous! The ludicrous 
is very closely allied to the sublime, and in the midst 
of his heartfelt pity for the poor wanderer, Nathaniel 
could not help feeling a secret pang of satisfaction 
that his truthful little Hugh was by his side. 

Irresolute for a minute, at length the verger’s 
tender heart overcame even his fear of a matrimonial 
lecture. Unlocking the cathedral door, he, to Hugh’s 
surprise, divested himself of his coat, which he care- 
fully spread over the monument of “Dame Alice 
Barford of worshipful memory.” Returning to the 
porch, he gently disengaged the now wide-awake 
baby from the rigid arms which enfolded it, laid it 
carefully upon the outspread cloak, and desiring 
Hugh to take care of it until his return, Nathaniel 
Starke raised the still unconscious woman, and carried 
her across the churchyard to his own dwelling. 

“Why, my patience, Nathaniel Starke, what have 
you got there?” exclaimed a pretty-featured, vixen- 
ish-looking woman, as the verger deposited his bur- 
den upon a wooden settle beside the blazing fire. 

“A poor woman, wife,’ and then the verger 
stopped short, utterly amazed at his own temerity. 

“A what!” asked in a tone of menacing in- 
credulity. 

“A poor woman,” he repeated; “she dropped 
down—with the cold I suppose—at the cathedral 
door. We must try and put the poor creature some- 
where for to-night.” 

The verger does not look at his wife as he speaks, 
but he feels she is gazing at him in speechless 
wrath. 

“She has a child too,” he continues; “ Hugh is 
minding it in the church. I must run back for it, 
or it will be frozen this cold evening.” 

“A child too!” ejaculated Mrs, Starke in a shrill 
voice. ‘ Nathaniel Starke! will you ever have any 
regard for my feelings, The idea of bringing a 
common tramp into any decent woman’s house at 
this time of day, and then insist upon her being 
attended to! But, of course, I’m nobody! my feel- 
ings are never considered. One would think I was 





nobody, instead of having good blood in my veins, 
and a brother the perpetual curate of St. Helio- 
gabulus in the city. But what could I have ex- 
pected but to be trampled upon, when I descended 
so low as to marry a cathedral verger !” 

“ Softly—wife—softly!”’ was all Nathaniel said 
in reply. “Just look at her—she doesn’t look 
like a common tramp, and, even if she were, this 
blessed Christmas time ought to make us forget 
everything but that she’s in distress. See! she’s 
opening her eyes! I’ll run back for her baby be- 
fore she can miss it,” and off went the kindly verger, 
inwardly wondering at his own temerity in daring 
to do what he liked in his own house. 

Meanwhile, the baby, a beautiful little girl of al- 
most eighteen months old, had amused herself by 
tugging, with her little fat hands, at Hugh’s curly 


head. He submitted to the proceeding in a most: 


philosophical manner, for, not being much skilled in 
the science of pleasing babies, he had come to the 
conclusion that he had much better let well enough 
alone, and consequently resigned himself to circum- 
stances, fearful of her ladyship’s bursting into tears. 

But there seemed no likelihood of such an un- 
toward event taking place, for the baby crowed, 
poked her fingers into Hugh’s ears and eyes, and 
gave utterance to her feelings in the most approved 
style of baby language; and she then put the crown- 
ing point to poor Hugh’s embarrassment by setting 
off on an exploring expedition over “ye tombe of 
Dame Alice Barforde, of worshipful memorie.” 

Such was the position of affairs when, to Hugh’s in- 
tense relief, his father’s face appeared at the door. 
As he entered, the baby, who was creeping upon all- 
fours, suspended her promenade, and gave a crow of 
welcome. Nathaniel took her up in his arms, and 
in a very few moments deposited her beside her yet 
partly unconscious mother. 

With cushions and pillows they made the wayfarer 
as comfortable as they could upon the oaken settle. 
During his supper Nathaniel cast many an anxious 
glance at his guest, whilst Mrs. Starke ate her repast 
in dignified silence and an angry sparkle in her 
hard bright brown eyes, She had quite made up her 
mind that the woman should leave the house, and 
she was quite well sure that from her manner her 
husband was aware of her decision, and was casting 
about in his mind for some way of frustrating her 
designs. Tradition darkly hinted that Nathaniel 
had once possessed a will of his own, but the story 
was so involved in the mists of doubt and of the 
past, that a more bewildering thing could scarcely 
have been presented to him than a charter of the 
freedom of his own household. 

Supper over, Nathaniel Starke seated himself so 
as to havea good view of his unexpected guest. Mrs. 
Starke took no notice of her, but produced a huge 
basket of stockings, and commenced darning. In 

this homely occupation she was assisted by a girl of 
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fourteen or fifteen, who was enveloped from her neck 
to her ankles in a coarse blue garment, fastened 
round her waist by a belt of the same material. 
This was Deborah Turpin, an importation from the 
Barham Charity School; she was apprenticed to 
Mrs. Starke to learn her duties as maid-of-all-work,. 
This trust her mistress strictly fulfilled, if the fulfil- 
ment consisted in never allowing Deborah te be un- 
employed for five consecutive moments during her 
waking hours. 

The stranger, faint and travel-worn, who had 
accepted merely the literal “cup of cold water,” 
leaned back wearily upon the settle, with her eyes 
closed. She had removed her heavy cloak and hat, 
and displayed to the astonished group an appearance 
strangely at variance with the designation so hastily 
bestowed upon her by Mrs, Starke. Her dress of 
rich black velvet was fantastically trimmed about 
the body and sleeves with yellowish lace. Round 
her neck she wore a thick gold chain, from which 
depended a large plain gold locket, and on the third 
finger of her left hand gleamed the orthodox wedding 
ring. The face was small and delicately featured, 
and thick black hair waved away in abundance from 
her broad low brow. She had fallen into a sort of 
lethargic slumber, whilst the tired baby lay sleeping 
on the cloak beside her. 

“ See, Janet!” exclaimed the verger, who had been 
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regarding his guest with a puzzled expression on his 
honest face. “I think she is trying to say some- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Starke bent over the stranger, who, in a 
slightly foreign accent, murmured some words ex- 
pressive of gratitude. As she spoke, a deadly pallor 
overspread her face. Mrs, Starke hastily made a 
sign to her husband, who thereupon came forward, 
and whispered in an excited undertone, “Janet! 
wife! she is dying! I’ll run for Doctor Fan- 
shawe !” 

At these words the woman seemed suddenly to 
recover her consciousness, and, opening her eyes, said, 
wearily, “Fanshawe! Doctor Fanshawe—at last! 
Tell him to take care of my baby—my little Arlette! 
Tell him I 

Here the faintness again overcame her, and she 
sank down exhausted upon the oaken settle. 

By the aid of such homely restoratives as they 
were acquainted with they succeeded in restoring 
her to partial consciousness. Witk some difficulty 
Mrs, Starke and Deborah put her into bed. Having 
called for her baby, which she convulsively clasped 
to her bosom, she fell into a stupor, and some minutes 
before Nathaniel Starke returned, accompanied by 
the doctor, the weary soul had passed into the 
realms of eternal rest. 

(To be continued.) 
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BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S, HIGHBURY. 


‘* And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ, if so be that we suffer with Him, that we may be also 
glorified together.” —Romans viii. 17. 


+N considering such a passage as that 
P ~=with which our text is connected, we 
shall do well, I think, to bear in mind 
that it is of universal application; and 
that it is to be received in the full 
force of its literal meaning by every one who listens 
to it. St. Paul speaks, as you will remember, of a 
magnificent heirship, an heirship in which God 
Himself is the possession and the inheritance; he 
enlarges upon “sufferings with Christ,” and upon a 
“glory,” to which these sufferings are the appointed 
introduction; and the natural thought is (when we 
hear of such things) that however appropriate the 
statements may have been in the times in which 
the Apostle wrote, they require considerable modi- 
fication before we can consent to apply them to 
ourselves. Take, for instance, the expression 
“sufferings with Christ.” There was significance 
enough in that expression in the early days of 
the Christian church, when those who followed 
Christ carried their lives in their hands; but in 
times like our own, when every one thinks as he 
pleases, and speaks as he pleases, on the subject of 








religion, without incurring the slightest risk of 
being called to account—the force and the meaning 
of the words seem to havealmostentirely evaporated 
and passed away. Now I ask you to be on your 
guard against the influence of such a feeling as 
this. I ask youto accept in their plain and literal 
directness the statements of the apostle in the 
passage before us, and to believe that, in that plain 
and literal directness they are addressed to our- 
selves. This is the first thought which I wish to 
suggest to you in our discussion of the text. 

A second is this. It is a very common impression 
that a life of spiritual struggle precedes what the 
apostle here calls the “ adoption of sons; ” or, in 
other words, that we have to secure the right of 
calling God our Father by earnest self-mortifica- 
tion, and by a diligent improvement of the talents 
committed to our stewardship. We qualify our- 
selves (it is thought)—at least, we qualify ourselves 
in part—to be the children of God; and when the 
qualification is attained, then we are advanced to 
the honours and privileges of the Christian posi- 
tion. Now here we have another mistake, and a 
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mistake of a very serious character, against which 
I would urge you to be always on your guard. 
The truth is—that the Lord Jesus Christ has ob- 
tained for His people the privilege of sonship, and 
that they enter into that privilege in all its fulness, 
not by anything that they themselves can do, but 
simply by the act of believing on His name. They 
are recipients, and notin any sense workers. But 
when we have entered into that position, then it 


is that the spiritual strife and conflict begin. The | 


new state, the new feclings, the new life, clash 
with the condition of things in which we are placed, 
and the result is seen in a natural and inevitable 
discord. Understand, then, I pray you, that we 
do not watch against sin, and deny self, and take 
up the cross, and undergo labour, in order to be- 
come the sons of God, but that we do these things 
because we are already the sons of God. The life 
of spiritual struggle does not precede, but follow 
the acceptance of Christ into our hearts, and our 
consequent elevation to the position of sonship. 
This is the second thought, which I am anxious 
to commend to your notice. 

Now, carrying these two preliminary thoughts or 
cautions with us, I propose that we should examine 


together the rather remarkable statement of our | 


text. Weare children of God (says the Apostle), 
and that not merely by the way of adoption—a way 
in which the sons of one family are taken into 
another to which they do not properly belong—but 
we are born of the spirit, born of God, and there- 
fore have been made, through grace, partakers of 
the Divine nature. 9 
God, and joint heirs with Christ. We shall be ulti- 
mately sharers—indeed we are in a sense sharers 
even now—in the glory of Christ. Yes, but there 
is a proviso. “ Jf we suffer together with Him.” 
And all hangs and depends upon this proviso. 
And we are not children of God, and we are not 
joint heirs with Christ, and we shall not be par- 
takers of His glory, unless we are “ suffering to- 
gether with Him.” 
importance of attempting to decide what the 
Apostle means by these particular words. If I 
belong to Christ, and am partaker of His present 
privileges and of His future glory, I am “ suffering 
together with Him.” But how? in what sense is 
such a statement true of you and me? How can 
we, people secure in our position, comfortable in 
our circumstances, troubled, of course, occasion- 
ally, but not troubled more than other folks—how 
can we be said to be “suffering together with 
Christ ?”” That is the question. 

In endeavouring to answer this question, we 
may consider that the sufferings of the Lord 
Jesus Christ upon earth appear to have arisen 
from three principal sources. First, from the sym- 
pathy which He felt with the human race; then from 
the uncongenial nature of the element—I mean 
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Being such, we are heirs of | 


the social element—in which He moved; and 
lastly (and this was the most important source of 
all), from the fact that He had come to deal with 
sin, and to put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self. It is probable, then, that the feelings which 
Christians experience in consequence of their 
union and identification with Christ may be trace- 
able to the same sources. Indeed, it is more than 
probable; for where the situation of the disciple 
corresponds with that of the Master, the causes 
which produced certain results in His case cannot 
but be expected to produce a similar result in 
theirs. But let us examine the matter a little more 
closely. 

Part (as we have said) of the sorrows of Christ 
arose from His sympathy with mankind. We 
are told that in the ages before His incarnation 
“His delights were with the sons of men.” 
During the wanderings in the wilderness, and 
afterwards, He moved amongst His people as the 
messenger of the Covenant, afflicted with their 
afflictions, redeeming them in His love and in His 
pity, and bearing them, and carrying them, all the 
days of old. And the ancient feeling was only 
perpetuated and intensified when He entered, at 
His incarnation, within the precincts of the race 
itself, and became one of us, bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh. 

Now, consider that to a heart like that of Jesus 
Christ such an identification with a sinful race must 
have been the prolific cause of almost incalculable 
distress. You know howitis with ourselves. We 
are troubled about the misconduct of a member of 


the family to which we belong, and troubled just 
| in such proportion as we feel the strength and the 


| tenderness of the bond existing between us. 


It is 
possible, of course, in such a case to isolate our- 


' selves from the guilty person, and, recognising no 


, community in the offence, to accept none of the 


| consequences which the offence has involved. 


You see then, the extreme | 


But 
this is the part of a cold nature and of an un- 
brotherly spirit. A man of wide sympathies, of 
tender affections, of earnest, unselfish desire for 
the well-being of others, will find that he cannot 
hold himself aloof, nor help feeling, at least to a 
certain extent, the grief and the shame which the 
misconduct has caused. Imagine, for instence, a 
father who has done everything in his power to 
bring up his son in the paths of virtue and religion, 
who has taught him well, and set him a good ex- 
ample, and supplied him with every opportunity 
of starting in life, and furnished him with every 
conceivable advantage—imagine him rewarded by 
seeing his son plunge into the depths of vice and 
dissipation, and by learning that he has brought 
upon an honourable name the stain of irredeem- 
able disgrace. Does such a father say, “I wash 
my hands of my son. I feel no grief for him, no 
shame, because I omitted no effort to bring him 
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up in the paths of purity and honour”? He 
cannot say such things. His love for his son, his 
feeling that after all his son belongs to him, and is 
part of him, forbids him to do so; and too often 
the father in such a case, unable 
head amongst his fellows as in the former days, 
goes down, a shattered and brokeu-hearted man, 
to the shelter and refuge of the grave. 
Christ was unable to separate Himself from the 
race that He came to redeem, and amongst whom 
He had taken His place; and because His spirit 
was tender and loving, and because He had at- 
tached Himself by links of affection to every 
human being on the face of the earth, and because 
He earnestly desired the salvation and well-being 
of all—the sins of his brethren came travelling up 
along those tender and sensitive ligaments, and 
pierced His heart, and He was overwhelmed with 
shame and horror at the sight of the wickedness 
and irreligion and crime which met His view 
wherever He cast His glance over the wide sur- 
face of human society. ‘The sin was not His own, 
and yet in His sympathy with men He regarded it 
as His own; and this made Him (as the prophet 


had said He would be) “a man of sorrows, and | 
Seca | 
Now, in this sorrow of 


acquainted with grief.” 
Christ the true disciple to a certain extent par- 
ticipates. The effect of Christianity is always to 
impart to us a high estimate of the value of every 
human being, and to create a feeling of brother- 
hood, as well as to engender a zeal for the honour 
of God; and, consequently, if we are under the 
influence of Christianity, it becomes a cause of real 
distress to us to witness the indifference to religion 
which prevails amongst the majority of those who 
profess and cali themselves Christians, and the 
reckless, unthinking infatuation with which the 
multitude pours in full tide down the broad road 
that leadeth to destruction. These will not be 
things to be passed by with a smile, or mentioned 
with a sigh, or acquiesced in as the ordinary and 
inevitable course of events, but things to be man- 
fully contended with, and earnestly brought in 
prayer upon our knees before God. And if such 
be our feeling and such our practice, we are so 
far “sufferers together with Christ.” 

II. We pass on to the second point. Now there 
are few things more observable in the history of the 
Lord Jesus Christ than the gradual manifestation 
and development of antagonism between Him and 
the condition of things in which He was placed. 
When He had grown up to boyhood, He was in 
favour, we find, with God and man. The aged 
doctors in the Temple smiled kindly upon the lad, 
whose marvellous intelligence and earnestness 


to lift up his | 


And | 
fest sympathy with everything that was human. 





filled them with unfeigned astonishment; and | 
neighbours and acquaintances in the little town , 


of Nazareth were ready to welcome, whenever 
they saw it, the loving, thoughtful face of Jesus 


the Son of Joseph and Mary, and to congratulate 
His parents upon the possession of such a child. 
When He entered upon His ministry, the first 
impressions he produced seemed to have been 
All were entranced by 
winning ways of the Preacher, by the beauty of 
His illustrations, by the penetrating force of His 
statements; more than all, perhaps, by His mani- 


scarcely less favourable. 


And they trooped and crowded round Him, 
hanging upon His lips, and treasuring up the 
gracious words that proceeded out of His mouth. 
But as time went on, and the teaching of the Sa- 
viour became deeper and broader, and the trained 
intellect and ecclesiastical bigotry of Jerusalem 
appeared upon the scene, it was felt that the pre- 
sence of Jesus of Nazareth was introducing a se- 
rious element of disturbance into Jewish society. 
The claims which He put forward were tremend- 
ously exacting. The pretensions He advanced 
were such as no one, no teacher sent from God, 
had ever ventured to advance before. It was 
impossible (He said) to assume a position of neu- 
trality with regard to His person, for men must 
either be tor Him or against Him; and it was 
equally impossible (He said) for any one to become 
a possessor of eternal life without entering into 
that living union with Him which was described 
by eating His flesh and drinking His blood. 
Announcements like these stirred up all the hos- 
tility with which the human heart has ever been 
animated against the truthof God. The pride, the 
covetousness, the self-will, the self-indulgence of 
the world, were alarmed and roused. A sure 
instinct told them that they were in the presence 
of their natural foe. And the result was that 
they raised their heads, and banded themselves 
together in a systematic and organised opposition to 
the person and the work of Jesus Christ. You know 
what followed. The conflict thus begun became 
more grave, gathered increasing intensity and vio- 
lence,as the character of Jesus Christ and the nature 
of His claims were more distinctly understood, 
until, at last, the tempest of antagonism swelled to 
its full height, and the obnoxious Teacher was 
swept, as it seemed, out of the path of the race 
which He had darkened by the shadow of His 
unwelcome presence. I say, then, that part of the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ arose from the fact that 
He was placed in uncongenial circumstances— 
circumstances which were sure, sooner or later, to 
provoke dislike, and to call forth opposition. The 
world could not but hate Him, because His busi- 
ness was to testify of it, not only by word, but also 
by His very existence, that the deeds thereof were 
evil; and He, on His part, could not but be dis- 
tressed, loving men as He did, to receive their 
hatred and dislike instead of their love. Now, the 
position of the Christian disciple in the world is 
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precisely the same, in its measure and degree, as 
that of the Divine Master. The Christian is dis- 
tinct, and stands aloof, in his ways of thinking, 
and feeling, and acting, from the great mass of 
his fellow-men. He is like a light shining in the 
darkness, which the darkness knows not how 
to comprehend. It may be, indeed I fear it often 
is, that our light shines with such feeble and inter- 
mittent lustre that it calls for little notice, and 


excites less opposition on the part of the world. It | 


may be, that were we more true to our position, 
more faithful to our baptismal vows, more decided 


and. earnest in following our Divine Master, we | 
should know better what is the antagonism of the | 
But, still, if | 


natural heart to the truth of God. 
ever at any time we have been ridiculed for our 


religion, or scoffed at as falling behind the intel- | 


ligence of the age because we believe in the reve- 
lation of God in Christ; or if at any time we have 
lost friends, or sacrificed important interests, be- 
cause we would not be, as we thought, unfaithful 
to our allegiance to the Lord and Sovereign of our 
lives; or, if at any time, having been called upon 
to protest against ungodliness, or to administer 
rebuke, we have brought down upon our heads a 
torrent of invective or abuse, or the withering 
influence of a polished and educated sarcasm— 
then we have been rendered fully capable of 
understanding, so far, what is the meaning of 
“ suffering together with Christ.” 

III. We come, in the last place, to the most im- 
portant point of all, and to that part of our subject 
which is, perhaps, the most difficult to handle. We 
have to consider the correspondence that exists 
between the sufferings of Christ as sin-bearer, and 
the sufferings of His people in consequence of the 
conflict which they maintain with the remainder 
of indwelling corruption. Now there can be no | 


had to drink to the dregs the cup of agony which 
| the Father had put—had been compelled to put—to 
| His shrinking lips. But, it may be suid, how can 
we share in such mysterious suffering as this? 
Of course we cannot share in it. In the awfulness 
of His sin-bearing Christ stands alone. You 
and I can have nothing to do with an atonement 
which was absolutely perfect; and it is the most 
fatal of mistakes to suppose that that putting 
away of sin which the Saviour accomplished by 
| the offering up of Himself on the cross left any- 
‘thing to be supplied or left anything to be im- 
proved upon, by the exertions or sufferings of 
His believing people. It is the very foundation 
of our hope that the Lord Jesus Christ made, by 
His one oblation of Himself, once offered, a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and sa- 
tisfaction for the sins of the whole world, and 
that by our acceptance for ourselves of His work, 
we enter into that glad region of “no condemna- 
tion,” into which the emissaries of Divine justice 
and the penalties of a violated law are not per- 
mitted to pursue us. And yet consider that the 
very nature of the work of atonement seems to 
make it incumbent upon us who avail ourselves of 
it, to maintain a constant controversy with evil. 
What has Christ done for us? He has gone down 
to the very root of the matter, and by bringing us 
into a state of reconciliation with God has saved 
us from that banishment from the Divine pre- 
sence, and alienation from the Divine character, 
which constitute the very essence of eternal death. 
He has done more than this. He has saved us from 
the power of our sin. Sin is, to the Christian, a 
vanquished foe, and we are told that it shall not 
‘be able to have dominion over us. Yes; but 
though sin is a vanquished foe, it is not, as 
matters now stand, an annihilated foe. Its in- 





question at all that the most terrible suffering | fluence exists, and is felt within us. Thus, what 
which the Saviour was called upon to undergo was | has been done? We have been brought, by our 
connected with the relation in which He stood to | union with the sin-bearing Christ, by our identifi- 
the sin of the world. He was one, as we have | cation with Him—into a condition of antagonism 
seen, of the human race, bound to us by the closest | to sin. The victory has been gained by Another, 
and tenderest of ties; and as the Friend and the | and we have to contend, in continuation of His 
Brother of all, He was exposed, along the whole | work, not indeed with the life of sin, but with its 
line of His sympathising nature, to the sorrow of | dying struggles. And when I see a man watch- 
contemplating the unworthiness of His brethren. ing and striving, carrying the cross of daily self- 
He was placed, the holy and the pure One, in the | denial, crucifying the flesh with its affections 
midst of an unholy generation, and that position | ‘and lusts, humbling himself for sin, and endea- 
necessitated His enduring the contradiction of | vouring to bring every thought into captivity 
sinners against Himself. All this was painful | to the obedience of Christ, and doing all this, not 
enough, but it was far more painful for Him to | in his own strength, but im the strength which 
have to deal with the question of sin and to put | God’s Holy Spirit is ever ready to bestow—I 
that sin away by the sacrifice of Himself. And yet | think I see one who in a very real sense is a 





this was precisely what He had to do. 
mysterious way, which we dare not attempt to ex- 
plain, the iniquities of the human race gathered and | 
hung like a dark, dense cloud, upon His sacred | 
person, and ere that clond could be dispersed He ' 


In some | partaker of the “ sufferings of Christ.” 


I have thus explained the apostle’s expression, 
}and pointed out its applicability to ourselves. 
| Probably it may be right to say (in addition 
to what has been said already) that to bear 
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pain or trouble, or bereavement, or loss, or 
misfortune, patiently, and to bear it, as sent by 
Christ, may be regarded as “suffering together 
with Him.” But I must not venture to take up 
another point. I will simply remind you, in con- 
clusion, of what I said before, that we are spoken 
of by St. Paulas sons of God and heirs of heaven, 
and joint-heirs with Christ, only on the supposition 


that we are sufferers together with Christ. Tobe a 
sufferer together with Christ is essential to true 
Christian discipleship. And I would suggest that 
ach of us, before we separate, asks himself the 


| question, whether this most important feature of 


the Christian life can or cannot be detected, on 
a fair examination, in his own character and 
conduct. 





POOR LITTLE ROBIN. 


OOR little Robin! by the roadside lying, 

Lone and unnoticed ’mid the city’s dust, 
By thy dim eyes I know that thou art dying, 

Thy wings are broken, pity thee I must ; 

Thou humble minstrel! in the busy city 
Few cared to listen to thy simple song, 

Yet do I raise thee now with tenderest pity, 
Thou friendliest warbler of the feathered throng ! 





Ah! many a weary sufferer hath listened 
To thy soft twitterings in the hour of pain, 
Pale cheeks have glowed, and patient eyes have 
glistened, 
As through dim alley stole thy cheerful strain ; 
Warm childish hands have longed but to caress thee, 
Thou kindly bird! that to the lowliest sings, 
And oh, what pureyoung lips have yearned toblessthee, 
And kiss the dust from off thy quivering wings! 


¥or when young hearts, so wise, and yet so simple, 
Sank ’neath the burden of their childish cares, 
Thy sweet “tweet tweet” hath made their round 
cheeks dimple, 


For all thy guileless bouyant mirth was theirs. 





Friend of the children ! thou art mute for ever; 
The rain is falling from the lowering skies ; 
Thy mate awaits thee, shall she welcome never 

The loving brightness of thy twinkling eyes ? 


Sadly she waits, full of a nameless wonder ; 
Lonely and cheerless in her little nest, 
Seeking in vain at every peal of thunder 
The downy shelter of thy warm wee breast ; 
While, drop by drop, thy crimson blood is flowing 
On the rough roadside where rude feet have 
trod, 
Alas! alas! that man should slay thee, knowing 
That even thou wert a great work of God! 


Ungrateful man! to hush the song of gladness, 
Woke by His word without a moment’s 
shame, 
To still the heart without one throe of sadness, 
That beat so blithely in this tiny frame! 
Presumptuous man! to still in idle pleasure 
The joyous pulse that only God could wake, 
For even thou wert to this earth a treasure, 
A precious life that only God could make. 
Fanny Forrester. 
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) + CHAPTER VIL. 
KINUGIFTI (A) EAT a terrible history you 
CNG Th Life have given me to read, 
.) mother,” said Anthony, 
pausing, as if his growing 
distaste to the task she had 
laid upon him was becom- 
ing too powerful to resist. 
“Yes, I know it is,” she answered; 
“sy “to whom on earth can it be so terrible 
as to me? But go on, Anthony, I be- 
seech you; a few lines more will reveal 
to you the dangers that encompass m 
Rex, and remember how short my time 


is, how soon I may be no more able to 
plead with you for him.” 
Anthony bowed his head in silence, and resumed 
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his examination of the paper which for a moment he 
had laid aside. It was thus continued :— 


Vivian told me that before he turned away from the world 
he wished to do mea service. I had never injured him per- 
sonally. He remembered me a bright young girl, whom he 
had liked and admired much; and the fact that I was the 
widow of his cruel enemy would give his deed the sweetness 
of a wrong forgiven, of a generous return of good for deadliest 
evil. He wrote to me, therefore, to give mea most solemn and 
weighty warning on behalf of the young son who would one day 
fill my husband’s place at Darksmere, and who had, he said,a most 
inveterate and malignant enemy in Richard Dacre. Vivian had 
continued his intimacy with this man because the calamity 
which had befallen them both alike had driven them to a com- 
munity of interests, and they had fled together to the distant 
region where they had hitherto remained in close companion- 
ship. He said that he could himself no longer retain any feel- 
ing of friendship towards Dacre; but rather the repugnance 
with which he inspired him was now so great that he found in 
it a great additional incentive to the plan he had formed of be- 
taking himself to some solitude where he could escape all cou- 
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tact with his fellow creatures. The fraud my husband had 
practised upon Dacre, as upon himself, had brought out all that 
was evil in that man’s nature, and seemed to have destroyed in 
him the most ordinary sentiments of humanity. 
clared that from the day when they quitted the shores of Eng- 


land in dire disgrace and misery, Dacre’s whole soul seemed 


concentrated on the deliberate aud implacable determination 
that he would, sooner or later, be revenged on Francis Erles- 
leigh. He knew that he must bide his time, but he had sworn 
a fearful oath at the hour when in the dead of the night he em- 


barked, a miserable fugitive, from his native land, that he would | 
live to take signal vengeance on the man who had ruined him, | 


and that he would not only destroy Erlesleigh’s life as his own 
had been destroyed, but that out of his possessions he would 
repay himself twenty-fold all be had lost, and bring his enemy 
toabject beggary. Vivian said that in the years which had passed 
since then this cruel purpose of revenge seemed to have become an 
absolute mania with Dacre, and that the aspect of his cherished 
and deadly malice against my unhappy husband had appeared to 
himself at last so completely inhuman, that it braced him to avoid 
any share in such a spirit, by an effort at forgiveness which 
he might not otherwise have been able to attain. 
tidings of my poor Frank’s death were at last conveyed to them, 
long after the event, Vivian said his first feeling was one of 
thankfulness that he had found a refuge in the grave from the 
dark insidious store of evil that was surely being gathered up 


against him in secresy and silence, and he had hastened at once | 


to tell Dacre that his enemy was beyond his reach. For a 
moment Vivian had felt strangely relieved by the look of bitter 
disappointment which darkened the face of Richard Dacre when 
he heard this unexpected news; but his satisfaction did not 
last long. Dacre had stood silent in deep thought for 
a few minutes; then an expression passed into his countenance 
of such subtle malignity that Vivian literally shuddered, as if 
some evil demon had passed before him, and Dacre slowly 
turned his eyes upon him and said, with a cold cruel smile, 
** Erlesleigh is dead. Well, the dead cannot feel—his ashes at 
least are safe in their coffin; though his soul, if it lives else- 
where, may suffer yet. Yes, he is dead, but my vengeance 
lives!” 
tq@ AS a memory only,” Vivian had said, contemptuously. 
**Erlesleigh is beyond your power.” 

** But he has left a son, and Darksmere Castle ; and so surely as 
I live this day, both shall be mine—the one for destruction, and 
the other for enjoyment,’ and with that Dacre smote his hand 
on the table, and strengthened his affirmation with an oath in 
such awful terms, that Vivian’s heart sickened with horror and 
dismay ; he felt at the moment, he said, as if it would have been 
well indeed for Francis Erlesleigh’s son if he could have gone 
down with his father to the grave, where alone he would have 
been secure from the vengeance of Richard Dacre. Later he 
said he had endeavoured to ascertain in what direction 
Dacre’s machinations against my son would be likely to run, 
but the vindictive man was too wary to reveal any part 
of his purpose; only Vivian thought he gained some slight 
clue to his intentions in the conviction he often expressed 
that such a passion for gambling as had possessed my un- 
fortunate husband was c.rtain to be inherited by his son, so as 


to make him in his inexperienced youth an easy prey to those | 


who by that means wouldruin him. When Vivian had given me 
all these terrible details, he concluded by saying that he was 
then himself about to quit the city where he and Dacre had 
hitherto both been residing, and that it was his full purpose to 
give up all intercourse with that man, and, indeed, with all 
whom he had ever known before. He could dono more, therefore, 
than give me the warning he had shown to be so necessary ‘rom 
the facts he related, ani he trusted that my watchful care would 
shield the boy from his enemy’s power. Of course the danger 
would only become really imminent when he passed out of child- 
hood, and Vivian feared that by that time it might be very 
difficult for me to perceive its approach under the veiled form in 
which it would probably appear. He had accidentally discovered 
that Dacre meant also to leave the town he was then inhabiting, 
and to change his name, probably with the view of facilitating 
his future proceedings with regard to my son, and none could 
predict by what subtle means he might carry out his fell pur- 
pose. It was hard to say whether Vivian himself cou!1 give 
me any assistance in that distant time, if he still lived; nor 


Vivian de- | 


When the | 


could he, indeed, at all tell where he might then be. All 
that he could do was to give me then the name of an agent he 
sometimes employed in London, who might possibly know 
where to communicate with him, should I require his assistance. 
| Then he terminated his letter with the hope that the course of 
events in the unseen future might yet overthrow the schemes 
of my son’s cruel adversary, and save him from bearing the 
| punishment of a father’s fault. 

| I need not waste time in describing the terror and anguish 
| with which I was filled by Vivisn’s communication, even 
while I felt a measure of comfort in the noble generosity 
which made him act towards me as a true and tender friend, 
| despite the fact that he had shared to the full in the injury 
| Dacre had received. The idea thut a secret insidious enemy 
might be for ever lurking round my beautiful boy with 
deadliest purposes of evil, seemed almost more than I could 
| endure, but as that dear and precious son grew older, I learnt 
| to know that he had a foe within his own breast, whose power 
| to work his ruin was far more sure and fatal than could be any 
| attacks directed at him from wichout—circumstances I cannot 
| stop to detail revealed to me the dreadful truth that Rex, my 
| gentle open-handed boy, does inherit the tendency to his 
| father’s fatal vice with an even more intensely passionate 
| craving for its indulgence than ever my poor husband 
knew. I think that on the day when I made this discovery, 
| coupled with the knowledge that there existed on earth a wretch 
who lived only to take advantage of it, I could have seen my 
| darling die with resignation, and laid him down in the safe 
shelter of the grave with a feeling akin to joy. I should have 
died with him, since I live for him alone, and together we should 
have rested in peace—indifferent alike to his fatal propensity and 
to Dacre’s unsatisfied vengeance. But as it is, we live, exposed 
to all the evil that both may bring upon us, and at the moment 
when I write my son has no protector against either, except 
myself; I have protected him; he has never quitted my side 
one hour; and I will protect him while I live and breathe. 
I can do so; a mother’s love shall prove stronger than an 
avenger’s hatred. I hope, I pray, to live for years and years ; 
till his reckless youth has long been past in safety, and his 
enemy dead, and he himself, perhaps, surrounded with ties 
that shall raise up protectors for him amongst his nearest 
and his dearest. If only I can live he shall never escape 
from my hands into danger that may assail him either from 
within or without; but who can answer for their life? who 
can be sheltered from the stroke of death? I may be taken 
from this world suddenly. I may be torn from my Rex when 
he so sorely needs me, and if such a calimity befalls him, 
then let this record I have written with burniog tears of an- 
guish and shame speak for him in my name to whomsoever 
he may claim as a protector in that hour. If Anthony Beresford 
be then alive—his brother and my son—I charge him, as he 
hopes to meet me in peace before the bar of God’s dread judg- 
ment at the last, to give himself wholly and freely to the task 
of guarding my one darling from his treacherous foes, of leading 
him in joy and safety through this difficult life, and bringing 
him to me unscathed, unturtured, when we meet upon the 
eternal shore. If Anthony should not survive me, some other, 
surely, bound to Rex by ties of blood, will not hesitate to make 
a sacrifice for such a cause, nor shrink from guarding him as I 
have done while life endures ; but—oh, with what words shall 
I plead, whether it be to Anthony or to another—with what 
words shall I implore their compassion for my darling? It may 
be that the task I lay upon them wiil involve the relinquishment 
of cherished projects of their own, the abandonment of that 
which may have been their dearest h »pe (to Anthony I know it 
would), yet let the voice of a mother beseeching their pity 
from her grave have power to move them to a generous holo- 
caust, which shall not miss its great reward in the righteous 
world to come. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AntHoNny BeresFrorp had read to the last line of the 
document, which he felt had been written in the full 
| belief that it would be seen by him and him alone, 
'and that from none other but himself would an 
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answer be demanded to the solemn appeal with 
which it closed. He folded it up, laid it on a table 
by his side, and then, turning round towards his 
mother, he slowly raised his beautiful hazel eyes, and 
fixed them full upon her face. There had been a 
change during that last momentous hour, when all 
the failing powers of her departing life had been 
strained to endure the tension of her terrible sus- 
pense, and the ominous grey shadow had crept now 
even over the eyes that seemed to look at him as 
through a veil. Her pale lips moved, but in her 
intense anxiety she failed to make any articulate 
sound. She joined her hands as in convulsive en- 
treaty, and then lay silent and gasping. 

It was a piteous sight, and Anthony was touched 
to the heart. He bent towards her, and spoke calmly 
and distinctly. ‘ Mother, believe me that I feel for 
you in your cruel anxiety for your son with all my 
soul. If I do not at once relieve it by making you 
any promise, it is because the issues of the question 
as it now stands are to me of such tremendous im- 
portance that I dare not, even for your sake, answer 
hastily. I see perfectly well that if I accede to your 
demand I can only do so at the cost of a life-long 
sacrifice—a sacrifice that will not affect myself 
alone in the destruction of all my dearest hopes, but 
that will influence the destiny of many a hapless 


being, whom I might have had power to rescue 


from intolerable misery.” 

She interrupted him with a gesture of passionate 
entreaty, while a violent effort forced the words from 
her lips—‘‘ My Rex, my Rex—save him!” 

He was all the world to her, in the hour of death 
as he had been in the days of life. She could give no 
thought to Anthony, ortothesuffering thousands whom 
he had hoped to succour. She could only cling with 
desperate tenacity to the mortal existence that was 
passing from her, till she had won for her darling 
the boon she coveted, be the cost what it might. 

“ Give me a little time, dear mother,” said Anthony, 
beseechingly. “I must weigh well all that your 
request involves before I answer you.” 

“Time!” she almost shrieked out. “ What time 
is left to me? Iam dying—soon it will be too late. 
Anthony—Anthony—as you would have peace when 
your own death hour comes, grant my prayer!” 

He rose, and, tenderly placing his arms round 
her, he laid her back on the pillows, from which she 
had started, saying, gently, “ Wait only a very few 
minutes longer, dearest mother, and you shall have 
my decision.” 

“Do not leave me,” she exclaimed, olutching at 
his arm with the failing fingers that had not power 
to grasp it. 

“T have no thought of doing so,” he said, “ I 
shall not quit the room ;” then as she lay back pas- 
sively, he went aside into the recess formed by the 
bow window, where he could feel himself to be alone 
for the few brief instants in which he must settle 














the question on which his whole future destiny 
depended. He stood with his arms folded on his 
breast, and his eyes almost unconsciously fixed upon 
the scene before him. It was about the same hour of 
the morning as that of the day before when he had 
been looking down from the mountain side over the 
fair Welsh landscape which had scarcely been more 
lovely than the view that now lay stretched beneath 
his gaze: far beyond the pleasaunce with its noble 
trees, and the green fields through which the river 
ran, he could see the sleeping waters of the deep still 
lake from which Darksmere took its name; it lay in 
a hollow so that the hills on the one side, and the 
wood on the other, overshadowed it completely, and 
made it in truth a dark mere, which the sunshine 
seldom touched, while the solitude that surrounded it 
was unbroken for many miles. The contrast between 
this sullen gloomy lake, lying motionless within its 
narrow boundary, and the bright blue ocean wide 
and free that had sparkled beneath his eyes the day 
before, seemed to strike Anthony forcibly as bearing 
a singular analogy to the strangely different des- 
tinies which a few hours had placed before him, with 
the certainty that he must now make his irrevocable 
choice between them. 

The golden vision which had shone on the horizon 
of his hopes when he stood on the mountain side had 
seemed to offer him a life of boundless energy and 
independent action, with sympathies wide as that 
ocean, and powers free as its waves that onward 
rolled to distant lands, bearing sunshine and fresh 
pure airs upon its breast where thousands might re- 
joice in its brightness and its freedom; but the life 
to which his mother would bind him down in her 
exclusive care for her youngest born would be as 
restricted and isolated in its power of good as was 
that lonely lake within its narrow bed, while the 
dark dead waters that never leaped up to the storm or 
smiled to the sunbeams were indeed a fit emblem of 
the dull monotony of petty cares that would make up 
his existence from day to day if he gave himself to 
be nothing more henceforward save the unwelcome 
guardian of one weak boy, It was very certain that 
Rex, already grown to an age when he had a right 
to liberty of action and the control of his own 
property, would not desire the perpetual supervision 
of an elder brother, or easily endure it, and the whole 
aspect of the existence that must be his if he yielded 
to his mother’s prayer, made Anthony Beresford 
grow sick at heart as he contemplated it with a cer- 
tain foresight, while his eyes still rested on the solitary 
lake ; but it was only for a moment that he allowed 
himself to look at the matter as it affected his own 
happiness—that, he said to himself, was not the ques- 
tion. God had given him a life wherewith to serve Him, 
and he was bound to discover after what manner he 
could best and most surely render it back to the 
Giver, in worthy and fruitful service. He had be- 
lieved that a career had opened out before him 
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which would have been most blessed and most gio- | 
rious, alike for himself and many others; and now 
another path was shown him by the dying hand of 
his mother, where he could see neither glory nor 
blessing, but only the passive duty of standing be- 
tween his younger brother and a possible danger. 
Surely it was nobler and more divine to unloose the 
heavy burdens and let the oppressed go free, to 
respond to the appeal of many-voiced anguish that 
rose for ever from the slave-lands, rather than to 
waste his youth and strength in guarding that one 
young man from an unseen enemy. Why should not 
Rex suffice to himself as other men were fain to do, 
and fight his own way through the trials and temp- 
tations which iu some form or other dog the steps of 
every human being upon earth? why must Anthony 
fling all his life away upon him, and desert the cause 
of thousands for his sake? What better claim had 
Rex upon him than the fact that he was the son of 
a mother who had never loved him, and had not each 
one of these many slaves a stronger plea in their 
utterly defenceless misery ? 

Almost had Anthony turned round to tell his 
mother that he would warn Rex, and send him earnest 
counsel from his distant home, but that even at her 
prayer he could not give up his cherished dream, 
when it seemed to him as if a voice whispered in his 
ear, with mocking emphasis—‘‘ Am I my brother’s | 
keeper?” He started, as he remembered by whom 
those words were uttered, and while he stood irreso- 
lute, another sentence came sounding through his 
soul in that mysterious manner which most of us 
have experienced in the hour of temptation—‘‘ It is 
not the will of your Father which is in heaven that 
one of these little ones should perish.” ‘One of 
these little ones!” Even so. Was it not certain 
that one single soul was so precious in the sight of 
God that a thousand lives were well bestowed to 
rescue it from sin? Had not the one Life, which 
was of more value than that of all the human race, 
been given for each single soul? and was Anthony 








to withhold his own when it was claimed from him | 
by the close tie of blood, wherewith God had bound | 
them to each other, and the solemn obligation of a | 
mother’s death-bed prayer? Had there not been | 
pride and arrogance in the idea that his work was 


' as we both shall live.’ 


required for the deliverance of the slaves whom their 
Father in heaven could set free at a word, if such 
were his good pleasure? “The work that is done 
upon earth He doeth it Himself.” He might have per- 
mitted to Anthony the privilege of serving him by acts 
of mercy to the slave, if he had set no nearer duty 
before him to hold him with a prior and an irresistible 
claim. Rex had been given him as a brother, who sorely 
needed his support, before ever his eyes had fallen 
upon the dusky faces of the alien race that could 
claim no kindred with him, For a moment Anthony 
bowed his face on his hand, while his breast heaved 
with the struggle his inward resolution cost him; 
but when, with determined will, he had cast out of 
his heart the golden dream, the generous hope, that 
had been his light of life for three bright years, he 
slowly raised his eyes to heaven, and, folding his 
hands in calm submission, said, softly—‘ So be it, 
Father ; I will be my brother’s keeper.” 

Anthony Beresford’s face was very pale when he 
turned to go back to the bedside of his dying mother, 
but it was beautiful with a serenity of peace such as 
it had never worn before—the peace of self-renun- 
ciation and pure devotion. 

Mrs. Erlesleigh was lying just as he had left her, 
with such an agony of suspense marked in every line 
of her wan face that he blamed himself for his delay, 
short as had really been the interval in which so 
momentous a decision had been made. She turned 
her failing eyes towards him with a mute questioning, 
piteous in its entreaty, but she did not speak. 

Then he knelt down at her side and pressed his 
lips upon her cold white hand, as he said, in a clear, 
sweet voice, “Be at rest, my dearest mother, with 
all the rest that ! can give you; for I grant your 
request to its fullest extent. I renounce now and 
for ever all other hopes and schemes of life, and I 
give myself to you to be the guardian and friend 
and protector of your son, my only brother, so long 

A flood of joy, like the light of morning breaking 
on the cold grey sky, lit up the face of the dying 
woman as she raised her arms, and cried out aloud, 
*Oh Anthony, my son, may God for ever bless 
you!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Chapter to be read—Joshua viii. 
SMBPNTRODUCTION. The last story a sad | 
€Gi| one, of defeat before their enemies, of 
sin and its punishment, 
Joshua feel? Sad, humbled, and dis- | 
heartened. People also would feel 
checked in eagerness towards conquest. This spirit, 

though natural, must be overcome, 





How would | 
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No. 26. At 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 
Joshua ? 


I. Gop’s 
speaks now to 


(Read 1, 2), Who 
Renews His cheering 


| words, promises help and His personal protection, 


Ai shall be theirs, only they must take it m a dif- 
ferent way. No longer would God do all for them as 
at Jericho, had forfeited that privilege, now must 
fight for themselves, employ all devices of war, and 
God would help them. What were they to do to the 
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spoil of the city. 
Jericho ? 


Why had God claimed the spoil of 
Having received the first fruits he now 
gives the people this spoil. 

II. Tue Crry Taken. (Read 3—29). Let the 
children describe the plan of attack. How many 
men did Joshua send on in advance? Where were 
they to wait? What did Joshua do with the rest of 
the people? By these and similar questions, let the 
whole story be questioned out of the children. Let 
teacher draw out the following points: (1) The city 
Open attack having proved a 
failure, secret must be resorted to. So the enemy 
was caught with guile. Let children see in this a 
picture of their attack upon their spiritual enemies, 
Have been perhaps too confident, too determined, let 
them try secret lying in wait for the enemy, watch- 
ing carefully previous failures, in secret searching 
the heart, guarding the thoughts, the gates or 
avenues of sin, and so resisting the devil. (2) All the 
The enemy were fierce and 
elated with victory, every power must be employed 
against them, So with children. God requires whole 
person: body to be used to His service ; tongue to tell 


taken by ambush. 


people were employed. 


to others; hands to be useful to Him; feet as ready 
messengers when needed; mind to be used in His 
service, teaching others more ignorant, &c.; soul to 
worship, adore, praise, believe, pray to, love Him. 
Thus whole man used for God and against His 
enemies (Seel Thess, v.23; Eph.vi.13). (3) The victory 
What was done to the king, the in- 
habitants, even the women and children? All des- 
troyed, city burnt, no one spared. All had sinned, 
iniquity full, God’s vengeance out-poured. So with 
our great spiritual conflict. In God’s strength we 
shall overcome all our foes. What are our weapons? 
Those He has given us (see Eph. vi. 10—18),. They 
are prayer and Goil’s holy word, with these Christ 
conquered (Matt. iv. 1—11). With these all saints 
fight. Struggle against sin long and tedious; lasts 
all through life. Still shall conquer through Jesus 
Christ (1 Cor, xv. 57). Let children take courage from 
this. Greater is He for us than he against us. Only 
continue to strive fighting against sin (Heb. xii. 4). 
III. Tue First Atrar. (Read 30—35). At last 
have so far penetrated the land that can think of 
settling. What is the first thing to be done? Just 


was complete. 
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as Abraham, when first come to same part of land, 
built an altar four hundred and fifty years before 
(Gen. xii. 8. Ai, called Hai). So Jacob, near this 
at Bethel, had worshipped God (Gen. xxviii. 19), 
Now Joshua builds his first altar in Canaan. How 
was it to be made? (See also Exod, xx. 25). A 
new church or opening service always interesting— 
earnest of future worship. Picture the first service. 
The priests come near, clothed in their saintly robes ; 
a lamb brought forward; the sins of the nation 
confessed; the guilt transferred in a figure by the 
head of the lamb (see Lev.) ; the animal slain, burnt ; 
songs of praise ascend from all the people; the 
priestly blessing given (Num. vi. 24); the service 
over; people disperse to feast in their tents on spoil 
of Ai. 

Let children learn from this a lesson of praise 
and worship. God gives all things, but gives special 
Have we at all conquered our enemies, got 
rid of besetting sins? As prayed for help, so praise 
for blessings. This often forgotten, But how can 
God best be praised? By serving Him, keeping His 
laws. So what does Joshua do next? ‘This a great 
national festival. People rejoicing over conquest of 
Ai, and feasting on spoil. Good opportunity for 
reading over the laws. So do what Moses wished. 
Where do half the tribes stand? And the other 
half? There read the blessings and curses from 
opposite hills, thus solemnly reminding each other 
of both. So at last this eventful day ends 


gifts. 


Questions to be answered. 


1, How did God encourage Joshua? 

2. What was to be done with the spoilof Ai, and why? 

3. What three things are to be noticed in the 
taking of Ai? 

4, What lessons may we learn from them ? 

5. Describe the setting up of the first altar. 

6. What other solemn act was performed ? 

To rue TracueR. It will be observed that in this 
lesson, the practical application runs through the 
whole instead of being reserved to the end. This is 
done to suit the lesson, and also for the sake of 
variety. Let teachers remember that the practical 
teachings should always be drawn from the children 
as far as possible, and not merely told them. 
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‘ ™ ” 
BY THE HON. MRS, GREENE, AUTHOR OF “CUSHIONS AND CORNERS. 


CHAPTER II. 

RED waited many minutes crouched up be- 

©) neath the wall before Sylvie returned ; 
and his position was not a very comfort- 
able or enviable one. He had only just 
room enough to conceal himself behind 
the trunk of the tree and the wall, and even this he 
could only effect by stoopmg in a very awkward 
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attitude, added to which he soon discovered he was 
in close proximity to a wasp’s nest, and an over-ripe 
plum which had been thrown by some one across 
the garden wall lay close beside his feet a crawling 
mass of wasps. 

Ted had almost made up his mind to give up all 
attempt at discovery when he heard a faint dismal 
mew overhead, and presently a small hailstorm of 
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bits of mortar and dust descending on his head and 
into his eyes, made him aware that pussy had leaped 
from the wall overhead, and was now descending the 
but stealthy tread. 

e of hard pebble having 


tree with quick 
At this moment 
dropped from the summit of the wall cn the amber 


a piee 


the wasps, disturbed in their 
fro, and one alighted 


Mogul plum beneath, 
repast, buzzed angrily to and 
quite unseen on the calf of Ted’s leg, his trousers 
having been hitched up a good deal by the con- 
strained position he had been forced to maintain, and 
just as Sylvie reached the lowest branch cf the tree, 
aloud and piercing yell suddenly sounding in her 


very ear made the poor startled animal dart fran- 


tically up the tree again, when, catching a sight of 
Ted, who no longer made any effort at conceal- 


ment, but was rubbing his leg dolefully, and leaning 
against the root of the tree, she as quickly returned, 
and bounding with headlong haste to the ground, 
the poor creature in her fright dropped her kitten 
upon the grass, Ted he instantly 
sprung forward, and still mad with the pain of his 


leg he thrust the kitten into the pocket of his coat, 


which seeing, 


and with some difficulty succeeded in securing the 
cat also, for, 
kitten, which had evidently been hurt in the fall, 


hearing the incessant mewing of her 
she was loth to quit the place, and it was not with 
out sundry scratchings and painful clawings that he 
succeeded in securing her. 

Ted, still smarting from the sting, and with the 
buzz of many wasps sounding in his 
into the shade of another apple-tree, to consider 
what was best to be done, for Vivian Wynne and his 
cousin Randal had arranged that they would come 
down to the farm at about five o’clock that afternoon. 
led had selected this hour on purpose, because the 
house was then generally empty, except, indeed, for 


ears, withdrew 


the farm-servant, who was an old woman, nearly deaf, 
and very infirm. Mary was sure to be out, for it 
was her duty to carry the cans of newly-drawn milk 
to the villagers who purchased it from her father. 
The farmer himself was also certain to be absent, for 
he invariably went at this hour to visit his sheep in 
a distant meadow, and to see that they were properly 
cared for, and Mrs. Forrest, as a rule, took this 
opportunity of gathering in the newly-washed linen 
from the hedges, and put it in safety within doors, 
lest any stray thief lurking about the farm after 
dusk might steal some of her newly-washed clothes, 
and disappear with his ill-gotten 
of the darkness. 

At five o’clock, therefore, the boys from the 

ere to keep their tryst in the hollow. 

"The “hollow ” was another name by which the old 
farm and its lands were known in the country, but 


gains under cover 


Castle 


it belonged more especially to a long narrow strip of 
dank pasture-land which ran like a seam between 
two high hedges, and which ended in a pool or pond 
of dark sluggish water overbung with trees. 
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it looked green and fresh, was bitter to the taste, 
and the earth on which it grew was damp and poor. 
What this strip of land had eve 


one of the ; present ge 


r been intended for no 


sneration could make a guess at, 





for the hedges on either side were carefully built 


i to a height of some six or eight feet, and yet 

led to nowhere except the edge of this black and 
grimy gaa the abode of and other 
reptiles 


it was 


leeches slimy 
of this 
his would-be friends, 
punctual to the hour, the two 


at the 


pool that Ted had 
Vivian and 


edge 
arranged to meet 
Randal Wynne, and, 
boys from the Castle had made their appearance,with 
the huge black dog, whose deep bark generally carried 
such terror into the hearts of those who heard it. But 
they had many a long minute to wait ere Ted joined 
them, and as the trysting-place was neither a cheer- 


ful nor a pleasant spot, owing to the odour from the 


| decaying leaves in the pond, they speedily grew im- 


patient, and indignant that a country lout like Ted 
should keep them waiting either for his pleasure or 
convenience. Just, however, as they had resolved to 
quit the Hollow Glen and return home they saw him 
approaching with downcast eyes, and a gait which 
evidently was tempered by either defeat or disap- 
pointment. 

“ Well,” Ted, climbing 
over the hedge on their left-hand side, slid down the 
bank into the hollow, * aint you a nice young rascal 
to have kept us waiting all this time. You said you’d 
be here at five o’clock to the second, and now it is 
all but half-past. Have you got the kittens for us, 


cried Vivian, angrily, as 


eh?” 
“No,” replied Ted, half sulkily, half apologeti- 
cally; “I aint got no kittens, nor nothing, except 


such a scolding and a rowing as a fellow never had 
sounded in his ears before.” 

“Why, what happened to you, man?” cried 
Randal, laughing, as on Ted’s nearer approach, 
they could see that his hands and his face were 
all torn, and in some places bleeding. ‘‘ Who were 
you fighting with, eh?” 

“JT wasn't fighting with no one, but, by a stroke of 
good luck, I managed to nobble one of Syivie’s kittens 
and Sylvie herself into the bargain, and I made sure 
to find the whole litter of them, by letting the old 
mother out, and seeing where she would run to; but 
Mary, who is more cunning than the ’cutest cat in 
creation, had been watching me all the time, and 
she comes on me quite sudden, with the kitten in 
my pocket tte like blue murder, and before I 
e fell upon me, and tore it out of my 
coat, and set up such a howling and screeching that 
I thought I never should pacify her; and now she 


has made me give my solemn word of honour I won’t 


can say ‘ knife’ 


touch none of the kittens any more, or else she’ll tell 
e something I aint likely to 
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forget, for he’s very fond of the cat, and so’s 
mother.” 

“Then you did not find out where she has been 
hidden ? ” 

“No, not a whit more than that I saw her run all 
along the top of the garden-wall with a young one 
in her mouth, and then she leaped over into the 
apple-tree on the other side.” 

“Let ’s come up to the house and have a hunt for 
them, Randal!” cried Vivian, excitedly, “it would 
be capital to find the secret lair.” 

“Ten to one but you’ll be caught if you come up 
about the place,” observed Ted in a low, aimost 
sullen voice; “if Mary sees that big dog about the 
farm she ’ll set up such a hullaballoo that you might 
hear it away down in the town.” 

“But I thought you said Mary would be away 
with the milk-cans at this time ? ” 

* Aye, she is, but no matter who sees the dog it’s 
all one to us. They will know you are scheming 
about the house or place somewhere, and they ’ll be 
certain it’s for some mischief.” 

“Let them think what they like, what do we 
care,” replied Vivian, laughing. ‘“ However, I know 
a dodge. I’ve Rollo’s chain in my pocket and I’ll 
fasten him up to the root of one of these trees until 
we return.” 

This suggestion being approved of by the two 
boys, they secured Rollo to one of the gnarled willow 
stumps which grew on the top of the hedge, and where 
there was quite sufficient room for the animal to lie 
down and await their return, and then, followed 
most unwillingly by Ted, they both started forward 
in the direction of the farm. 

* What good will the kittens do you, even if you 
do find them?” asked Ted, somewhat rudely, as he 
followed in their wake across the edge of the corn- 
field. “They aint your kittens any more than they 
aint mine,” 

“ Aye,” replied Vivian, turning round his handsome 
face over his shoulder, “that’s true, Ted; and the 
walnuts in the Castle park, whose were they, eh?” 

Ted was silent; he had temporarily forgotten the 
affair of the walnut-trees, and, besides, he had no 
answer to make. 

“ Besides,” said Randal, in a more encouraging 
tone, “remember, Teddy, we are going to pay you 
for the spree.”’ 

* Aye, I know that,’’ replied Ted, “but I don’t see 
where the spree of the matter is,” 

“Oh, don’t you, then we do; first there is the lark of 
hunting up the hiding-place, and then when we have 
found the kittens, we shall take them to the pond, 
and have some good fun with Rollo into the bar- 
gain.” 

“ But you won’t take them all if you find them?” 
asked Ted, anxiously, The renewed promise of the 
money was tempting him very sorely, but still the 
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thought of his sister’s anguish was very present to 
his mind. 

“Of course not!” cried both boys together; and 
then Randal crying suddenly “‘ Hush!” they all knelt 
down in the shade of the high-growing corn, for 
Mary, with her shining milk-cans balanced on a bar 
across her shoulders, was passing along on the other 
side of the hedge. She had been singing to herself, 
but now as the boys stooped down she paused, and 
evidently listened for a moment or two, for they 
heard her resting her milk-cans on the ground, and 
saying to herself in a low voice, “They surely are 
never coming up again to-day! Nay, it can’t be the 
Castle boys,” she added after a pause, “ for I hear 
the bark of their big dog down in the Hollow. I’Il 
hasten back before they come up to the house and 
perhaps bribe poor Ted, as they did the other day.” 

Vivian and Randal grinned knowingly at each 
other, as they overheard poor Mary’s soliloquy, but 
Ted hung his head, and looked unutterably miserable. 

(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


17. Why was it the children of Israel, were un- 
able to drive out the inhabitants of the land of 
Canaan, and only dispossessed seven nations ? 

18. What passage in the Old Testament most 
vividly sets forth the terrible effects of drunkenness ? 

19. From what circumstances should we conclude 
that David was a tall man ? 

20. Quote a passage which shows that the practice 
of taking impressions of seals, &c., with soft clay is 
of very ancient origin. 

21. In the account of the creation it says, “God 
saw everything that He had made, and behold it 
was very good.” Where do we find the same thing 
elsewhere expressed ? 

22. Quote verses in which Jesus foretells the 
manner of the siege of Jerusalem. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 382, 

8. From our Lord’s illustration of God’s care of 
the fowls of the air, and His declaration, ‘“‘ Even 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered” 
(Luke xii. 22—24 and 7). 

9. The holy anointing oil wherewith Aaron and 
his sons were anointed (Exod. xxx. 32). 

10. ‘‘God said thou canst not see my face, for there 
shall no man see me and live” (Exod. xxxiii. 20). 

11. “These men are the servants of the most 
high God, and shew unto us the way of salvation ’”’ 
(Acts xvi. 17), 

12. “ How that by revelation He made known 
unto me the mystery which in other ages was not 
made known to the sons of men. That the Gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs and partakers of the promise 
in Christ by the Gospel ”’ (Eph. iii. 3—6). 
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<7 OME, Granny, come! and take a walk, Across the fields and through the wood, 
>), The sun is bright to-day, To where the wild birds sing 
“And Frisk and I will take you round As if they all were mad with joy, 


By such a pleasant way, And iust because it’s spring. 
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‘Come, Granny, come! feel, here’s my arm, 
And, Gran dear, if you’re blind, 

My eyes shall see the way for both ; 
So come, and never mind. 

You’ll hear the birds sing out, you know, 
And smell the meadowsweet, 

And feel the clover and the grass 
So soft beneath your feet. 


“Poor Gran! I wonder why you’re blind.” 
“You wonder, do you, dear ? 
It’s only for a little while, 
That I may see more clear. 
It’s only for a little while, 
So give my poor eyes rest ; 
And I shall see again, my dear, 
The dearest and the best. 





“Tt will not be the meadowsweet, 

Nor yet the fields and grass, 

vr all the flowers that bloom where’er 

Your merry footsteps pass ; 

But fairer, brighter far than all, 
There waits for me, I know, 

The sight of those I loved and lost 
Full many years ago. 


<4 





«© And often, in the darkness now, 
I sit and dream away, 
And think of how they ‘ll greet me, dear, 
And all that they will say. 
I see their faces all so well, 
I often think they ’re near, 
And fancy that they touch my hand 
As you do now, my dear. 


‘** Perhaps these thoughts would not have come 
If I could find my way 
Across the fields, and through the woods, 
And see them bright and gay. 
For I should love the place so well, 
And all the haunts I know, 
But never more shall see again— 
I should not want to go. 


‘But now I feel so weary, dear, 
And my poor back is bent, 

And I have grown so useless here, 
I know ’tis time I went. 

But I should like to come with you, 
Dear lad, you are so kind; 

The thought of it will make you glad 


When I’m no longer blind.” REa. 








THE PARABLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


LY THE REV. ALFRED BARRY, D.D,, PRINCIPAL OF KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON; €ANON OF WORCESTER; AND 
HONORARY CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN. 


cB 

GAA PR HE word “ parable” is used in the Old 
; Testament. with a far larger variety 
of meaning than in the New. The 
original word (Mashdél) in the He- 
brew, like the word “ parable” (apa8oa7) in the 
Greek, conveys, as its fundamental idea, the notion 
of “comparison,” or rather the “setting of one 
thing beside another,” generally for comparison, oc- 
casionally for contrast. Now this leading idea cer- 
tainly runs in some degree through all the various 
uses of the word; but the form of comparison, 
and even the prominence of the idea of comparison 
itself, differ considerably in different cases. For the 
form varies from explicit narrative or allegory to 
simple metaphor. The very idea of comparison, 
although it is generally primary and obvious, yet 
is sometimes secondary, and occasionally almost 
entirely lost. 

The practice of teaching by comparison de- 
pends on the great idea—which lies at the root of 
Butler's “ Analogy,” and which toa believer in God 
is singularly illustrated in the modern doctrine of 
Development in Nature—the belief (that is) in a cer- 
tain unity of law or principle, manifesting itself in 
different shapes in all the kingdoms of the universe, 
because directly or indirectly expressive of the 








Will, and so of the Nature, of the one Creator. In 
this unity of law lies the secret of the possibility 
of comparison: out of the variety of the shapes 
under which that law embodies itself, arises 
the notion of contrast. Sometimes (as in the 
origin of almost all metaphorical language) this 
comparison or contrast takes place between 
different kingdoms of creation--as between the 
world of inanimate things and the world of life, 
or between the realm of instinct and the higher 
realm of reason. Such (to take only Scriptural 
examples) are the fable of Jotham (Judges ix. 7) 
of the trees choosing a king; or the parables 
in Ezekiel (xvii. 2, xix. 2, xxiv. 3) of the eagles, 
the lioness, and the seething-pot ; or the command 
of Solomon (Prov. vi. 6), “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise”; 
or the remonstrance of Isaiah (i. 3), “The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; 
but Israel doth not know; my people doth not 
consider.” Sometimes the comparison is con- 
fined within the field of human action, showing 
how the same great principles of wisdom and 
folly, good and evil, are involved in the most tri- 
vial and most important acts, extending from the 
lowest to the highest stations of life. Such are 
the parables of Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 1) and of the 
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widow of Tekoa (2 Sam. xiv. 4—7) to David ; 
and such is the lesson conveyed, directly or 
by implication, in a great multitude of proverbs. 
Sometimes (as especially in the parables of the 
New Testament) the comparison is between the 
dealings of God with man, and the dealings of 
men with one another, or between the providence 
of God in the outer sphere of the visible world 
and in the inner sphere of spiritual experience. 
Such is the principle of Isaiah’s parable of 
the vineyard (v. 1); of all the frequent com- 
parisons of the relation of God to His people 
with the relation of a parent to his children, or a 
king to his people; of the many parables illus- 
trating the dealings of God with the soul, from 
the influences of the physical laws of His provi- 
dence on the body and the visible life. Of these 
classes, it is obvious that the last is the highest, 
and the most necessary, as a form of teaching. 
But in all the principle is the same. Whatsoever 
is done, the Lord is the doer of it. Therefore it 
is that the simpler laws of Nature illustrate the 
subtler laws of humanity; therefore the countless 
acts and thoughts of individual wills are ruled by 


a few great principles; therefore the actions of | 


God have a perfect unity in their dealings with 


the body and soul of man, and are, in some | 


degree, set forth by the actions of man, as “ made 
in the image of God.” Accordingly, it is not sur- 
prising that if we take the principle of compari- 
son in its widest sense, it may be almost said 
to pervade the whole of Scripture, and embody 
itseif in a thousand various shapes. 

But, speaking generally, it will be found that 
the parables of the Old Testament fall into four 
classes. 

1. There is, first, the class of what we commonly 
know as parables—that is, explicit narratives, in- 
tended to illustrate some law or principle. To 
this belong properly, first, the parable which (like 
our Lord’s parables, is drawn from actual life, 
such as for example) the parable of Nathan; and, 
secondly, the narrative of fable, drawn from the 
realm of fancy, of which there is no example in 
the New Testament, but of which in the Old we 
find an explicit form in the fable of Jotham, and 
implicit forms in some of the parables of Ezekiel. 
With these, again, may be connected the mere 
allegory, of which we have an example in Isaiah’s 
parable of the vineyard (v. 1), and the symbolical 
visions or actions, of which the prophetic writings 
(especially the books of Ezekiel, Daniel, Zecha- 
riah, and, in less degree, Jeremiah) are full. All 
these are varieties of one species; for the allegory 
and the symbol might easily be transformed into 
a parable or fable of the true narrative type; and 
in this species the idea of the Parable is most 
perfectly developed. 

2. There is next the class of what we generally 








call “ proverbs.” The Hebrew word for “ pro- 
verb ” (Mashdl), which gives its name to the book 
of Proverbs, is, in fact, the same word which is 
used fer “parable.”* The idea of comparison, 
no doubt, lies at the foundation of this applica- 
tion of the word also. This, as has been often 
remarked, is very clearly indicated by the well- 
known passage in the book of Proverbs (xxvi. 7), 
“The legs of the lame are not equal; so is a 
parable (or proverb) in the mouth of fools.” For 
the meaning clearly is that the proverb “halts ” 
(as we say), that is, fails in the exactness of the 
comparison which links its two members to- 
In many proverbs, indeed, the metapho- 
rical use of comparison is still clearly to be traced. 
In fact, the proverb, which is almost always drawn 
from physical phenomena or obvious human ac- 
tions, might often be unfolded into what we call 
a parable, or the parable compressed into a pro- 
verb. Thus, for exumple, it is clear that the verse 
(Prov. ii. 4), “ If thou seekest her (wisdom) as sil- 
ver, and searchest for her as for hid treasure,” con- 
tains in a compressed form the same idea, which 
our Lord unfolds in the parables of the “ hid trea- 
sure” and the “ pear] of great price.’ The proverb, 
again, in Proy. x. 15, “The rich man’s wealth is his 
strong city; the destruction of the poor is his 
peverty,” might easily be expanded into some such 
narrative as we find in Eccl. ix. 14—16, of the poor 
man who saved a city by his wisdom, “ yet no one 
remembered that same poor man.” The principle 
of metaphor, in fact, underlies the great mass of 
proverbs, and comes out explicitly in those which 
are most widely and popularly used. For in the 
well-known saying that a proverb is “the wis- 
dom of many and the wit of one,” it is implied 
that it draws out of common knowledge a hidden 
meaning, which only the keen-sighted few can dis- 
cern. ‘To do this is the secret of apt and forcible 
metaphor. 

But at the same time the idea of comparison 
often fades out of the proverb, leaving behind it, 
however, first the form of parallelism or antithesis, 
in which comparison mostly clothes itself, and, 
next, the notion of something abstruse or enigma- 
tical, discovered by the wisdom of the few, and 
embodied in such forms as may be, at least in 
part, understood by the many. This is the case 
with far the larger number of the proverbs of the 
Old Testament. Accordingly, here our modern 
usage has naturally substituted for the original 
the wider and vaguer term of 
“proverb”—the popular saying (that is), or by 
word of life. 


gether. 


word “ parable’ 


* Of this identification we have one example in the New 
Testament, where our Lord says (John xvi, 25), ‘‘ These things 
have I spoken unto you in proverbs” (maporuias), with obvious 
allusion to his past teaching by parable, by comparison, by 
paradex, by sayings enigmatical at the time, but to be un- 
folded hereafter. 
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3. Through this last link of connection we pass to 
the third use of the word “parable” in the Old 
Testament. It is evidently applied to any expres- 
sion of a hidden wisdom, teaching by metaphor, or 
proverb, or riddle, into which the world at large 
can but imperfectly enter. Thus, in Psalm xlix. 4, 
the words, “I will incline my ear to a parable; 
I will open my dark saying upon the harp,” and 
in Psalm Ixxviii. 2, “I will open my mouth in a 
parable: I will declare dark sayings of old,” intro- 
duce psalms, which have little or nothing of what 
we call parable, the one being directly didactic, the 
other simply historical. In the same sense, Ezekiel 
complains (xx. 49), “ Ah, Lord God! they say of 
me, Doth he not speak parables?” and in Num- 
bers xxi. 27, they who “speak in proverbs” utter 
a psalm of poetical triumph over Heshbon. In 
this sense Our Lord (in the passage already 
quoted) describes his earlier teaching as a teaching 
“in proverbs,” just as St. Paul (1 Cor. xiii. 12) 
speaks of all the knowledge of the present life as 
as conveyed “darkly,” that is,“in a riddle” 
(ev aiviyuart). In one case (Mark vii. 15), the 
figurative and antithetical saying of our Lord, 
“There is nothing from without a man, that enter- 
ing into him can defile him: but the things which 
come out of him, those are they that defile the 


man,” is expressly called a “parable.” Here 
the original idea of comparison is at least 


latent, if not extinct; only the idea of the po- 
pular expression (necessarily partial) of a secret 
wisdom remains behind. In this class we may 
include some “dark sayings,” not expressly termed 
parables in Scripture, such as the saying of 
Lamech (Genesis iv. 23, 24), and the “riddle” of 
Samson (Judges xiv. 12).* It is a class in which, 
still more than in the proverb, we trace only a 
rudimentary and implicit form of the comparison 
which marks the true parable. 

4, But the last sense of the word parable, de- 
parting farthest from the original type, is found 
in especial connection with the phrase of “taking 
up his parable.” This phrase is applied in Num- 
bers xxiii. 7, &c., &c., to the prophecies of Balaam ; 
in Job xxvii. xxix. to the final and deliberate utter- 
ances of the patriarch in his great controversy; in 
Micah ii. 4, and Habakkuk ii. 6, toa solemn lamen- 
tation or remonstrance of the prophets. In all 
cases, the utterance called a parable is one of set 
and almost elaborate form, figurative and poetical, 
marked in an extreme degree by the parallelism or 
antithesis, which is of the essence of Hebrew 
poetry and proverbial philosophy. In this use of 
the phrase, therefore, we seem to have a survival 
of the two peculiarities of the proverb, ordinarily so 
called,viz., the figurative method of teaching and the 





* In Ezekiel xvii. 2 the “riddle ” is obviously used as synony- 
mous with the parable. The same word is translated “ hard 
question” in 1 Kings x. 1. 





pointed form of parallelism or antithesis, implying 
comparison or contrast; but of what we generally 
understand either by parable or by proverb there 
is hardly a trace. 

It is exceedingly interesting thus to trace the 
idea contained in the word parable, as it gradually 
passes from its distinct and explicit form into the 
vaguer phases through which it ultimately -melts 
away into direct and unmetaphorical teaching. 
The process is full of instruction to all, as bearing 
upon the history of language, and the connections 
and developments of thought. ‘To the student of 
Holy Scripture it has a still higher instructive- 
ness, as showing that the formally parabolic teach- 
ing is no mere ornament or excrescence, but in- 
separably connected with direct instruction, grow- 
ing out of the great principle of the unity of all 
law and being in God, adapting itself naturally 
to the processes by which the human mind passes 
from the visible to the invisible, from the concrete 
to the abstract. 

But in dwelling on the parables of the Old 
Testament in detail, we must confine ourselves 
almost entirely to the first and last classes. 
For these stand out clearly defined on either side, 
while the intervening classes are too vague and 
too extensive to admit of any detailed treatment. 
It will be sufficient to sketch out briefly the 
special characteristics of the Scripture “ proverb,”’ 
as such, and still more cursorily to touch on the 
riddle, “or dark saying,” and for the rest to devote 
the succeeding papers to the interpretation of the 
parables, strictly so called, on the one hand, and 
of such utterances as the “parables” of Balaam 
and Job on the other. 

The parables of the former class, it may be re- 
marked, have a special interest over and above 
their own intrinsic meaning, as containing the 
germ of that perfect treatment of the parabolic 
teaching, which was made by our Lord a principal 
portion of His instruction of the people. In His 
hands the parable throws off the lower form of 
fable and allegory, dealing with analogies belong- 
ing, not to the cloudland of fancy, but to the solid 
ground of fact, which are, accordingly, the creation 
of the mind of God rather than man. In His 
hands, as we have already seen, it also ascends 
from the lower uses belonging to the world of 
humanity, to the higher purpose of illustrating 
the ways of God, and the unity which binds toge- 
ther His dealings with the life, bodily, mental, and 
spiritual, of man. Of the parables, therefore, of 
the Old Testament, as of the other elements of 
its revelation, it is true that “the Law,” i.e, the 
older covenant, “made nothing perfect,” but was 
simply “the schoolmaster,” having charge of the 
boyhood of humanity, in order to bring it to the 
one true Teacher the Lord Jesus Christ. 

But yet, imperfect as they are, in one sense, 
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they have a peculiar instructiveness of their 
own. Just as in the more rudimentary forms of 
being we see connections of the various species 
so clearly marked that they seem almost to melt 
into each other, so in the less perfect developments 
of the ancient parable we may perhaps trace— 
better than in the more perfect beauty of the 


parable of the New Testament—-the true nature | 


of the principle which underlies it, and the grada- 


tions by which it passes into the more ordinary 
form of direct teaching. It may be added that 
the parables of the Old Testament have naturally 
received far less comment and elucidation than 
those which fell from the lips of our Lord Him- 
self. There is, therefore, more room and more 
need for such consideration of them as we hope 
to suggest in the succeeding papers of this 
series. 








A RELIC. 


— Sh 


1s] PON a bookstall, quaintly bound, 

ag) At scarce a trifle priced, 

© One sunny afternoon I found 
“The Following of Christ.” 


A maiden’s name, her tender age, 
Her native town and land, 

Upon the volume’s title-page 
Were traced in girlish hand. 


And I could tell what most had moved 
The maid who o’er it pored, 

For all the passages she loved 
With pencil-lines were scored. 


When spake 4 Kempis of the mesh 
That Satan’s hand hath laid 

For lonely heart and traitorous flesh, 
Those tell-tale marks were made. 





And I could see the trace of tears 
Upon the oft-told word 

That all temptation, griefs, and fears 
Are gifts of Christ the Lord. 


And how He hears his children call, 
And knows their every need ; 

And how, when ’mid life’s briars they fall, 
*Tis His dear hands that bleed. 


My own hot tears I hardly stayed 
As there I stood and read, 

For something told me that the maid 
Was numbered with the dead. 


With reverent care I bought the book ; 
It stands upon my shelf, 
And seems to say, whene’er I look, 
“Son, follow Christ thyself !” 
W. MeEYNELL. 








A VISIT TO A FAMOUS ORGAN. 


one beautiful summer, when it was 


organ were within easy distance 
of us, and both of them well worth 
a visit. Some of our party were musical, and all 
of them ready for a run in any direction that 
might be pointed out; so we started. An hour’s 
journey by rail, and—there we were! A quaint 
old place is Fribourg, and it looked very fair and 
picturesque as we entered it that lovely afternoon. 
it was market-day, and the blue blouses of the men, 
and clean bright dresses and caps of the women, 
and the chatter and the bustle, were pleasant in 
the ancient town as it lay in the sun, its remnants 
of long-disused fortifications appearing here and 
there, and its lines of houses plunging down the side 





the few survivors of a broken but still advancing | 


column, on the other side; for I should tell you the 


suggested that Fribourg and its | 


Well, quaint and pleasant was Fribourg, and 
quaint and pleasant was the hostelry to which we 
were directed, and where we were to spend the 
night. The room in which we assembled for dinner 
opened upon a terrace, from which we looked 
down upon the river as it issued from the 
gorge, and down upon the curious old streets and 
houses that lay below, and felt ourselves to be in a 
sort of serene and virtuous elevation, above “the 
smoke and stir of this dim world.” When the business 
of the table was over, we beguiled the time partly 
with gazing at the portrait of an intelligent-looking 
old gentleman said to be the maker of the in- 
strument we had come to hear, and father or grand- 
father of the present organist, and partly by examin- 
ing a group of defunct pets of the hotel (there was a 


| black-cock amongst them, we noticed, and a parrot 
of the ravine, and then struggling up irregularly, like | 


| 


or two) who had been rescued from oblivion by the 
art of the taxidermist, and whose living successor 
was a beautiful green and gold bird, gracious and 


old Fribourgers saw fit to build their habitations on | accessible to the officials of the hotel, but some- 


the sides of a cleft, or gorge, through which a river 
runs ; called, if I remember rightly, the Sarine. 


what scornful to foreigners. And at last the moment 
came for us to set out for the music. 
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Ticket in hand—for tickets had been distributed 
with the cherries and ices—we wended our way to the 
cathedral—a building in the Gothic style, plain, 
plainer, indeed, than most of the churches we saw 
in our tour, with little ornamentation or colour 
about it, but large and imposing. We were to go to 
the end of the seats, we were told, as far as possible 
from the organ; and we did so. Presently little 
groups of people dropped in, until we mustered some 
thirty in all; and there we sat, in hushed and reverent 
stillness, waiting for what was to come. It was 
about eight o’clock, and still day ; but we noticed that 
just three lamps, and those not very large, had been 
lighted in different parts of the area of the church. 
Why so few and so scattered we discovered after- 
wards. Then the hour struck; there was the sud- 
den ringing of a little bell, and immediately after 
the tones of the organ were heard—“ The Hallelujah 
Chorus,” and rather carelessly played too, The man 
is out of temper because there are so few hearers, 
and will not put out his strength.” So we thought; 
and our first feeling, we must confess, was one of dis- 
appointment. A short pause ensued, and then came 
a piece which made amends. The organ has one 
of the best voe humana stops in the world, and this 
piecé was obviously composed and performed for the 
purpose of displaying the power and beauty of the 
stop. 

First what seemed a human voice—“ seemed!” 
nay, you would have said what must have been a 
human voice, sweet and clear, yet too far off for the 
words to be heard—broke gently and tremulously 
upon the ear; then another voice joined in the 
strain ; and presently the harmonies of an orchestral 
accompaniment pealed forth in full flood. It was 
simply exquisite, and we all sat as if entranced. 
After this a fugue; then the well-known air from 
Judas Maccabaus, “See the conquering hero comes,” 
in which the voices of the virgins were beautifully ren- 
dered by means of the stop; and at last the organist 
gathered himself up for his grand and final effort. 

By this time the shades of evening were gathering 
in, and the cathedral was filled with a gradually 
deepening gloom, to which the faint lights of the 
three lamps lent a picturesque effect. Overhead—in 
the organ-loft—the tall metal pipes of the instrument 
towered ghostly and grim, their apathetic stillness 
contrasting strangely with the volumes of sound 
they poured forth; and a red light began to glow 
beneath them, where the player sat, amidst his cur- 
tains, like an enchanter in his cave. 
to have “ The Storm.” 


We were going 
Hark! a village choir sing- 
ing vespers in a church in the mountains. How 
beautifully that stop comes in! We hear the 
choristers ; one, two—then other voices joining, as 
the fullanthem rises andswells, and the service goes on. 
Presently the regular beat of a bell. What is it ? 
Is it a bell calling to the service? or a bell an- 
nouncing the approach of a storm ? 





If the latter— | 


here comes the storm, muttering in the distance, 
gathering strength, and rolling on; and at last, after 
a sudden crash, which makes you fancy you can 
almost see the zigzag lightning plunging its sharp 
lance-point into the earth, we hear a terrific peal 
of thunder bursting through the aisles of the cathe- 
dral and shaking the very walls, and making that 
lady who sits not far from us clutch her husband’s 
arm in most unaffected terror. It is an absolutely 
perfect imitation. That organist must have studied 
storms. Even I, who dabble a little in organ- 
playing myself, and know how the whole thing is 
managed, and how the pedals are coupled and 
swayed-—glance hastily to the windows to look for 
the storm-clouds. Half ashamed of the involuntary 
movement, I turn back and gaze up at the tall, 
weird organ pipes, and at the glow beneath, and 
listen. The storm rages as storms do, and some- 
times we hear through its bursts the village choir, 
with those wonderful voices, singing their hymns. 
The storm rolls and dies away in the distance, as 
storms do, and the anthem grows clearer, and more 
triumphant. But it too dies away at last, and leaves 
nothing but a stillness in your ear. A moment’s pause; 
the little bell suddenly rings again, and all is over. 

As we go out of the cathedral we find it is not by 
any means dark outside, not so dark as we should 
have expected from the interior gloom of the build- 
ing. Nevertheless, an official of our hotel was 
waiting for us, with a couple of candles in an old- 
fashioned square lantern. He goes before us, puncti- 
liously showing us the way home, and as punctiliously 
blowing out the candles when we arrive at the door 
of the hotel. This is obviously part of the pro- 
gramme; and it is clear, from our friend’s manner, 
that if the sun were blazing full in the sky he would 
still go before us with his candles, his countenance 
immovable as that of one who is rigidly performing 
his duty—and show us the way. 

It would be ungracious to speak of Fribourg with- 
out mentioning the pride of the modern town—its 
two suspension bridges, thrown over different parts 
of the ravine which we have mentioned before. We 
crossed them both, of course. One of them is very 
beautifully situated, disclosing long-drawn views of 
the ravine, and hanging at a dizzy height above 
the town. As we stood on this (it undulated rather 
more than was quite agreeable under the weight of 
two country carts that passed at the moment) we 
looked down to the lower town, and saw some chil- 
dren playing round a queer old fountain that was 
surmounted by the figure of a warrior in armour, 
with a spear in his hand; and then we glanced up to 
the Cathedral where we had had so much pleasure 
the evening before. 

Some will say our pleasure was derived from an 
illegitimate use of the instrument. Perhaps so. But 
the performance was exceedingly effective, and our 
party, at least, will not easily forget it. 
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“desus Shall Reign.” 


Words by Issac Watts. 


Music by J. W. Exciorr. 
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Blessings abound where’er He reigns, 
The prisoner leaps to lose his chains; 


The weary find eternal rest, 
And all the sons of want are blest. 


Let every creature rise and bring 
Peculiar honours to our King ; 

Angels descend with songs again, 
And earth repeat the loud Amen! 
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MORE THAN 


BY F. M, F, SKENE, AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER IX. 

OR a moment there was silence 
between those two—the son 
who in the prime of his youth 
and strength had surrendered 
all he held most dear to give 
that death-bed peace, and the 
mother who in the last hour 

of her mortal existence had not 

scrupled to take from his young life 
the one pure hope that gave it brightness. 
Anthony remained kneeling, with his 
head bowed upon the dying woman’s hand, 
and she was struggling with the emotion 
which made her failing heart beat so convulsively 
as almost to stop her breathing, in order that she 
might give him some last instructions, now that his 
obedience was secured. After a time she gathered 
up all her remaining strength, and spoke. 

“TI must see Rex in your presence, Anthony, but 
before you call him, I must ask of you a pledge that 
you will never reveal to him the contents of the 
paper you have read. I have been compelled to re- 
veal to you the errors of my darling husband—though 
it was agony to do it—but it would be the cruellest 
treachery to him if I ever let that fatal knowledge 
come to his own young son. I have taught Rex un- 
ceasingly to love and revere his father’s memory, and 
by no act of mine, living or dead, shall it ever be 
darkened for him with the faintest shadow of dis- 
honour. Give me this promise also, Anthony, my 
good dear son, in addition to that which has made 
my last hour happy.” 

“ After what you have won from me already, 
mother,” he said, with a sad smile, “there can 
remain nothing I should wish to refuse you—and it 
shall be as you will respecting Rex—only I would 
have you consider for a moment whether it is wise 
to exact this pledge from me. Is not his danger 
likely to be much greater if he never knows he has 
an enemy? May it not become necessary for his 
own safety that I should warn him of Dacre’s in- 
sidious plans ?” 

“Not if he has you to guard him; you know all, 
and will stand between him and his secret foe. He 
will be safer when you have the responsibility of his 
well-being than he could be acting for himself, with 
his weak judgmentand confiding disposition ; nor could 
I ever consent that his young life should be poisoned 
by the knowledge that a deadly enmity was for ever 
following him unseen, and mysterious perils lurking 
about his path with which he could not grapple. Had 
I not the far stronger motive of sheltering my 
husband’s memory from the contempt, and, it may be, 
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quench all the brightness of my poor boy’s youth, and 
crush his buoyant unsuspecting nature by the cruel 
revelations I have been constrained to make to you, 
Let him enjoy his light-hearted freedom, his un- 
clouded hopes, while still the radiant dreams of 
youth can deck his unknown destiny with golden 
light. Not long will either youth or hope endure for 
any on this earth; let my poor Rex smile out his 
time unsaddened by the clouds which we can see afar 
off gathering together to assail him.” 

So be it, mother, I will obey you,” said Anthony, 
calmly, feeling that this last request did but render 
somewhat heavier the burden she had laid upon him. 
Rex was to be left free and happy in his thoughtless 
youth, while Anthony, weighted with a terrible secret, 
was to have no respite night nor day from sleepless 
anxiety and unceasing watchfulness lest evil should 
creep unseen into his brother’s joyous life, but he 
was too true, in his generous devotion, to shrink from 
any condition that would make his sacrifice more 
complete, and he was rewarded by the look of complete 
rest with which his mother sunk back and closed her 
eyes. 

Presently, however, she said, in a faint voice, “I 
feel very weak, and my sight is growing dim, let Rex 
come to me without delay.” 

Anthony went quicklp to the door, and bade the 
nurse call his brother. 

She had not far to go, for Rex had been waiting 
in an adjoining room, impatient and miserable, and, 
in spite of himself, jealous of his brother for mono- 
polising so exclusively their mother’s last hours on 
earth. 

Mrs. Erlesleigh’s fatal illness had brought to her 
youngest born the first pang of real sorrow he had 
ever known. Hitherto he had led a careless, happy 
life, thinking of nothing save his own amusement, 
and feeling himself so absolutely—as his mother often 
playfully called him—the king of Darksmere, that 
he appeared quite to expect even the vicissitudes of 
human destiny to be subject to his will, and that his 
whole existence was to pass in cloudless sunshine, as 
his early years had passed already. He had scarcely 
known, perhaps, how much his mother’s ceaseless 
| devotion to his happiness had really added to it, or 
how sharp would be the pain of final severance from 
the one person who had drawn out his affections, till 
| he found himself about to lose her, and then he 
rebelled like a child against the unwonted suf- 
fering that had come upon him, and secretly held 
himself to be unjustly treated in being made to 
endure it. 

Rex Erlesleigh was habitually swayed by feelings 
rather than by principles, for he had a loving impul- 
sive nature, without either strength of character or 
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intellectual power, and although hitherto, under his 
mother’s watchful care, it had mattered little that 
his actions never sprung from any deeper source than 
the fancy of the moment, it was very certain that 
when at last he had to engage in the real battle of 
life, it would depend entirely on the influences that 
had most attraction for him whether his impulses 
would tend to good or evil. 

He came hurrying along the passage towards his 
mother’s room co soon as he was called, with his fair 
face flushed with anger and impatience, and his blue 
eyes full of tears. He pushed aside the nurse, who 
had opened the door for him, and went quickly up to 
his mother’s bedside, exclaiming, petulantly, “I think 
you are very unkind, Anthony, to have kept me away 
from our mother so long.” 

“Ah, not unkind, my darling,” said Mrs. Erles- 
leigh, turning her dim eyes upon him with a pas- 
sionate fondness in their gaze, which seemed piteous 
indeed in that parting hour; “he has been kinder 
than words can tell to me, and he will be to you, too, 
my Rex; in future he will take my place in caring 
for you when I am gone.” 

“IT do not want any one but you,” he answered, 
with a burst of grief. ‘Why are you taken from me 
when I need you so much? it is all very hard upon 
me and I do not know how to bear it!” 

The dying woman sighed heavily. 

“Darling, heaven knows I do not leaveyou willingly. 
I scarce believed that any power could tear me from 
you; but Death is too strong for me, his grasp is on 
my heart; I must go. My Rex, my king, I shall see 
your angel face no more. I scarce can see it now. 
I have called you to hear my last words, to receive 
my last injunctions. I may trust you to remember 
them, may I not, my child.” 

“Oh yes, mother, if there is anything I can do to 
please you still, I gladly will; tell me only what you 
wish.” 

“T wish that you should take your brother An- 
thony to be your friend and guide and counsellor, to 
trust him as you have trusted me, and follow his 
advice in all respects, as if my voice still spoke to 
you through his lips; he will love you truly, Resx— 
though it cannot be with such a love as I have given 
you—and he will labour wisely for your happiness, 
if only you will let him walk ever by your side 
through all the years of life that yet may wait upon 
you. Promise me, my Rex, that you will never 
part from your brother Anthony.” 

“TI should be ready enough to promise that, dear 
mother, for I shall be so lonely and wretched 
without you I should be thankful indeed to have 
him near me, but you know I cannot hold him here 
against his will, and he means to spend his life in 
Africa ; do you not Anthony ?” 

* Not now,” said Anthony, softly. 

“No, Rex,” said Mrs. Erlesleigh, “ your noble 


brother has given up his cherished scheme for your 





dear sake. I could not die in peace until I had his 
pledge to stay always by your side, for you will find 
that life is harder and more difficult by far than you 
imagine, and you will sorely need a friend; let him 
be that to you, my Rex, in every hour that you live 
henceforward; nothing must ever estrange you from 
him. Darksmere is not his home by right of birth, 
but you must make it his by right of your affection, 
and count his presence in it your chief blessing. 
Say that it shall be so, my dearest son,” she added, 
faintly ; and Rex bent down and kissed her fondly as 
he said, “ It shall be as you wish, my mother, do not 
fear, Anthony and I will never part.” A radiant 
smile lit up the dying woman’s face, and her lips 
moved, but the power to speak seemed to have left 
her, and the young men, terrified, called quickly for 
the nurse. 

“This is complete exhaustion!” exclaimed the 
woman, as she raised Mrs, Erlesleigh’s head. ‘She 
may rally from it for a time, if she is left per- 
fectly quiet, but I must ask you gentlemen to quit 
the room now, and let me do the best I can for 
her.” 

“Must I go?” said Rex, reluctantly. 
speak a word.” 

“Indeed you must, sir,” said the nurse. “TI shall 
give her restoratives, and fan her to sleep; but I can 
do nothing while you remain here.” 

“* May we rely on your calling us if there is the 
slightest change ?” asked Anthony. 

** Most certainly, sir! I shall summon you instantly 
if I see her at all worse; but pray take your brother 
from the room now,” she added, as Mrs. Erlesleigh 
moved uneasily at the sound of Rex’s uncontrolled 
sobbing; and Anthony put his arm affectionately 
round his brother’s shoulders, and drew him 
away. 

The rest of that bright autumn day passed very 
drearily for both. Anthony himself was worn-out by 
his fatiguing journey and the long painful conver- 
sation with his mother which had followed so closely 
upon it; and he lay back silent in an easy-chair, while 
Rex wandered restlessly from place to place like an 
unquiet spirit. 

It was midnight before the summons came, and 
then the sharp sound of a bell ringing from their 
mother’s room echoed with hasty peal through the 
silent house; in an instant the brothers were hoth 
at her bed-side, and saw with the first glance at her 
white marble face that the death-hour had indeed 
come. She did not seem to notice her sons, and 
Rex cried out, passionately, “Mother, we are here, 
Anthony and I!” 

Then a quivering of the eyelids showed that she 
had heard him. They had each taken one of her 
cold hands, and with a great effort she drew them to- 
gether, till involuntarily they clasped each other’s 
fingers, then she feebly pressed their hands thus 
joined, smiled softly, and straightway expired. 


“T will not 
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CHAPTER X. 
Wuen Anthony Beresford awoke from the heavy 
sleep into which he had fallen on the night succeed- 
ing his mother’s death, it was with a sense of op- 
pression and weight at his heart which seemed almost 
unendurable. 

It is strange that the early morning, when light is 
returning to the world, and Nature revives to greet 
a new day with its possible brightness, should be the 
hour when to most of us life looks darkest; and 
the trials that at other times we face with courage, 
loom before us so black and threatening that it 
seems an effort beyond our powers to take up again 
the burden which had fallen from our shoulders in 
the hours of sleep. 

Anthony had been so young and joyous hitherto 
that he had not often known this dreariness of 
wakening, which is the common experience, if we 
mistake not, of all who have advanced at least mid- 
way in their path in life, and therefore he was the 
less able to cope with the unwonted gloom that 
seemed to surround every aspect of life for him that 
day. 

It was not simply the knowledge that his mother 
lay dead in the adjoining room which bowed his 
spirit to the earth, for after all, even to the young, 
life is so full of disquietude that it is impossible 
not to feel a sense of rest in the certainty that 
one who has been dear to us has escaped at 
last from all its tyranny, and passed into the 
heavenly peace of death; but it was the vision of 
the future stretching out before him which filled 
him with dismay. He had given up his cherished 
dream, and he was too manly and honest to linger 
over the thought of it with futile regret; it was a 
dead hope now, which his own hands had slain, and 
he would bury it in the grave with her to whom it 
had been sacrificed, and think of the alluring aspect 
it had worn for him no more. But how was he to 
endure the trammels of an existence such as that to 
which his dead mother had bound him? his inde- 
pendent spirit rebelled against the idea of making 
his permanent abode in another man’s house, what- 
ever might be the relationship between them, and it 
seemed to him very little likely that his half-brother 
would submit without resentment and resistance to 
the life-long guardianship he had promised to as- 
sume, 

The love of liberty in every shape was so strong 
an element in Anthony’s character, that his cousin, 
Captain Saxby, had often likened him to a colt 
which had never known bit or bridle, and it seemed 
intolerable to him that he should not only be tied 
down himself to a distasteful position, but be com- 
pelled to act as a sort of taskmaster, who was to 
clog and restrain the freedom of another. 
already indeed nearly twenty-two years of age, and 


Rex was 


Darksmere had, of course, become entirely his own 
when he attained his majority; no one had the 





j slightest real authority over him or legal power to 


interfere with him should he even choose to squander 
away all his fortune, and it seemed certain that he 
would find the moral obligation which his mother’s 
wishes had laid upon him to submit to his brother’s 
rule exceedingly galling. 

As Anthony thought of all this he felt as if he had 
been suddenly laden with chains he had no power to 
shake off, and his heart sank so low in the cold grey 
twilight of that autumn morning that he sprung at 
last from his bed long before it was light, resolving 
to go at once and look upon the beautiful dead face 
of his mother, in the hope that when he saw her 
lying there in the pathetic helplessness of death, he 
should be reconciled to the endurance of any trial, 
however painful, for her sake. 

During the whole time that he was dressing An- 
thony’s active mind was busily engaged in working 
out a plan by which he might in some measure secure 
both his own and Rex’s independence, while yet he 
would fulfil his promise to remain ever by his side, 
and shield him from his secret enemies. He was abso- 
lutely determined that he would not be beholden to 
him in any shape for his maintenance, as he had ample 
means of his own, and would rather, had it not been so, 
have worked day and night than be dependent upon 
any one whatever. It occurred to him, however, that 
he might, with Rex’s sanction, take possession of a 
disused wing of the vast house which had not been 
inhabited by any of the Erlesleigh family for some 
hundred years, in consequence of a sad death which 
had long since taken place within it. It was quite 
unfurnished, and was not even used by the servants, 
so that it could hardly be considered even a favour 
on Rex’s part if he let his brother occupy it as a 
separate house ; Anthony could then fit it up, at his 
own expense, and have an establishment of servants 
belonging to himself, altogether independent of the 
Darksmere household ; he would thus be as little bur- 
densome to Rex as if he were living in another abode, 
and yet they would be under the same roof according 
to his mother’s wish, and it would be impossible that 
evil of any kind should assail his brother without his 
being aware of it, and ready at once to counteract it 
if possible. The thought of this plan somewhat 
eased Anthony’s mind, but still it was with languid 
steps and a heavy heart that he turned his steps 
towards the chamber of death. 

Day was just breaking as Anthony opened the door 
of his dead mother’s room, and the first soft rays of 
the rising sunlight fell full on a picture strangely 
beautiful and sad, which fixed itself indelibly on 
his mind in the one long gaze he fixed upon it. 

The calm silent form of the dead, like a white 
marble statue reclining on a tomb, lay with the 
cold hands folded on the breast, and the solemn, 
peaceful face lit up with the glory of the dawn that 
yet could bring no semblance of life into its colour- 
less purity; while kneeling at the side of the bed, 
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with his head laid upon his mother’s rigid feet, was 
beautiful Rex Erlesleigh, sunk in a child-like 
slumber, his fair hair tossed in golden masses on the 
snow-white coverlet, his charming face flushed with 
sleep, the red lips parted in a dreamy smile, and his 
whole aspect conveying an impression of warm, 
blooming life which was indeed a contrast to the 
pale, silent figure for whom all life was ended. 

Rex looked so boyish, so guileless, as he lay there 
—truly sleeping for sorrow—that Anthony’s heart | 
yearned to him almost as that of a father might to 
a cherished son, despite the few years that divided 
theminage, It was plain that the bereaved son had 
spent the night there, lavishing hopeless caresses 
and mournful endearments on the form to which 
even his love could not recall the vanished spirit; 
and, at length, worn-out with grief and watching, 
he had dropped to sleep as confidingly as ever in | 
the days when he had nestled a smiling infant upon | 
that lifeless breast. His dreams were pleasant, 
clearly, judging by the happy expression which 
flitted from time to time across his unconscious face, | 
and Anthony dreaded the moment of his awakening 
from them to the sad reality. Indeed, as he went 
forward, and looked down upon the two sleepers, re- 
membering how the heart that could beat no more 
had throbbed with an anguish of terror for the perils 
that might destroy the young life at her side, he 
almost felt as if it might be happiest for his brother 
if his slumber too, like hers, should know no earthly 
waking; but even as the thought passed through | 
his mind Rex stirred a little, languidly raised his 
head, and then slowly opened his large blue eyes. 

He looked round bewildered, and as his first glance 
fell upon his brother, he looked up into his face 
with a ready smile; but the next instant he had 
caught sight of the countenance stamped with the 
majesty of death, and his expression changed with 
the swiftness of a thunder-cloud rushing up to 
obscure the sunlight. He started up with a con- 
vulsive movement of horror and grief, exclaiming, 
“Oh mother! oh my mother! can it be true? is | 
she really dead ?” 

** Too true, dear Rex,” said Anthony, tenderly, “and 
we are left to mourn her together; but we have at 
least this consolation that she can suffer in this world 
no more. She is at rest, and in that rest more 
blessed, doubtless, than we are, who have yet to 
struggle through the toils of life.” 

There was a deep unconscious pathos in Anthony’s 
tone, but the words seemed to soothe poor Rex. He 
turned round, and putting his two hands on his 
brother’s breast, he leant his head upon them, and 
said, “ My one comfort is that you are left to me, 
Anthony. I am so thankful you will stay with me 
always.” 





This spontaneous expression of feeling seemed like 
a direct answer to all the doubts and fears which 
had been oppressing Anthony, and he felt his courage 
revive, bringing back that consciousness of a power 
within himself to face the battle of life, how fieree 
soever it might be, such as had always sustained him 
in his previsions of the future hitherto. 

He shook himself free of the weakness of despond- 
ency which had been quite a new experience for him, 
and prepared to take up his burden manfully, be the 
load ever so heavy. 

There was work to be done at once, for there were, 
of course, many arrangements which had to be 
made, and he felt it would be better for Rex to have 
his mind occupied, even though it could only be with 
sad details, He persuaded him to leave the mournful 


' yoom, and saw with pleasure how perfectly docile 


Rex was in his softened state of feeling, though he 
could hardly hope that the young man would continue 
to be so amenable to his brother’s authority when his 


' spirits revived, and the natural independence of 


youth asserted itself again. 

The news of Mrs. Erlesleigh’s death was soon sent 
far and wide by means of telegrams. She had 
numerous connections and a large circle of acquain- 
tances, and it became necessary that the brothers, 
with Mr. Chadwick, the family solicitor, for whom 
they had sent, should make a selection among the 
many persons who wished to attend the funeral, and 
who were more numerous than they could well 
accommodate even within the spacious walls of 
Darksmere Castle. They found themselves on the 
following day, after the post had come in, with a pile 
of letters before them from friends and relatives, 
who all expected invitations. 

It was with mingled pain and pleasure that Anthony 
read the warm sympathising communication sent by 
Captain Saxby, who had recently come home from one 
of his voyages. He, of course, was one of those who 
had the best right to come, and it could not but be 
a happiness to Anthony to see so true a friend. But 
then he should be compelled to tell him of the total 
change in all his plans, and he winced at the thought 
of the utter astonishment with which his cousin would 
hear it, and the impression of fickleness and possibly 
of cowardice in Anthony which it could hardly fail to 
convey to him—especially as the secresy Mrs. Erles- 
leigh had required respecting the history of the past 
rendered it impossible that any explanation should 
be given him on the subject. While Anthony was 
thinking of this somewhat sadly, Rex put a letter 
into his hand, saying, as he pointed to the signature, 
“Do you know this name, Anthony? I do not.” His 
brother glanced at it, and saw that it was that of 
“Dudley Gascoigne.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TRYST IN THE HOLLOW. 


BY THE HON. MRS. GREENE, AUTHOR OF “CUSHIONS AND CORNERS.” 


> CHAPTER III. 

ARY having resumed her milk-cans, and 
gone down the path behind the hedge 
with quick, nimble steps, the boys rose 
and resumed their walk, while Randal 
tried to raise Ted’s drooping spirits by 
SS. the promise of another shilling, should 
ey they be successful in their project, and the 
De assurance that however many kittens Sylvie 
might have in her brood they would at most only 
take two. 

At last they came to the outskirts of the farm 
itself, and Ted was sent forward to inspect the 
premises, while the boys hid behind a huge hay-rick 
which stood just beside the stable wall. 

Ted was not long away, and his report was a sa- 
tisfactory one. His mother was at the back of the 
clover-field taking the linen off the hedges, and 
her task was not nearly completed. His father was 
off as usual in the far sheep-field, and Mary was 
away with the milk-cans, while old Nanny the servant 
was asleep in the kitchen, with her spectacles on her 
nose, and her knitting on her lap. 

“ Bravo!” cried the boys, as they emerged from 
between the wall and the rick, all stuck over with 
pieces of hay, and their backs covered with the lime 
off the white-washed wall. ‘ Now we can prowl 
about.as we like ; and whoever finds the cat and her 
kittens first is to come down and call the other two, 
so that we may all of us have the fun of seeing 
what the old spitfire will do when she finds the 
Philistines are upon her: with three of us to hunt up 
the place we ought not to be long in finding her.” 

But the cat was more clever than the boys counted 
upon, and barns and lofts were searched without 
success, They looked into the bins and down the 
mangers ; they tried the empty piggeries, and lastly 
in the fowl-yards, to the great dismay of the hens 
and their liege lord, who had all retired to rest, and 
who, disturbed in their slumbers, came fluttering 
and screaming and flopping down from their perches 
with shrill cries and noisy uproar. 

It was a foolish idea at best to search in the fowl- 
house, where a cat would be most unlikely to have 
her brood, but it was eminently foolish on this occa- 
sion, for the noise and screaming of the fowls could 
not but reach the ears and attract the attention of 
Mrs. Forrest, who was still busy gathering the clothes 
into baskets by the hedge side. 

“A fox!” she screamed in her terror. “A fox 
has got into the hen-house! I shall never be up in time 
to save them !” and straightway she fled towards the 
house, regardless of the clean print dress which she 
had just taken down from the hedge, and which, for- 
getting everything, she still carried in her hand, 
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dragging it after her through the mire and dirt of 
the piggeries and cowsheds. 

“Young gentlemen—Master Vivian and Master 
Randal—mother is coming; you must make away 
out of the yard, or she’ll find you!” cried Ted, with 
white face, to the boys, who were just proceeding to 
search the boiler in which the pig’s food was gener- 
ally cooked. 

‘* How shall we escape?” cried Vivian. ‘“ There is 
no way but out through the gate, is there?” and his 
face, though he tried to smile, was nearly as white 
as Ted’s. 

“Climb the roof of the piggeries, and you can drop 
down into the garden,” shouted Ted, in a hoarse 
voice, and the boys, quickly seizing the clever sugges- 
tion, had barely time to scale the slanting roof, and 
Ted himself to follow in their steps, before poor Mrs. 
Forrest, breathless from the long race, entered the 
farm-yard, and proceeded to search the fowl-house. 

«Now what are we to do?” cried Randal, who was 
the first to reach terra firma in the garden, while he 
scanned the outlets eagerly. “ We are boxed-up here 
in earnest.” 

“No, you can get out through the gate into the 
orchard. Make haste, do, or mother will be round 
in a moment, hunting the whole place, for she must 
have heard us getting down over that odious wall; ” 
and Ted held up a bleeding hand, which had been 
cut in his late transit. 

“The gate is locked!” cried Vivian, in the same 
hoarse under-tone which they had all adopted ; “now 
we are caught like a set of ratsina trap. There is 
no use shaking it, leave it alone,” he cried, angrily, 
to Ted, “I see the bolt is shot; you must manage to 
hide us somehow, that’s the long and the short of 
it.” 

“T don’t know any place to hide you; there’s 
mother a calling of me; I hear her. See the trouble 
you have brought me into,” he added, in a terror- 
stricken voice, which quavered with a rush of tears 
he could no longer repress. ig 
if she ever caught me skulking about the place with 
you again she ’d get father to hide me.” 

“Hush!” said Vivian, putting his hand rather 
roughly over Ted’s mouth; “can’t you keep your 
tongue easy. Is there anything in that barrel over 
there, eh?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Ted. 

“No water?” 

“ Not a drop, it is as dry as a stick.” 

“ Can you raise the lid?” ; 

* Aye, in a second; you’ve only got to push it 
aside.” 

“Then here goes!” cried Vivian, and with one 
adroit half vault, half spring, he lifted himself up in 
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the air, and over the edge of the barrel into the 
interior. 

“Come on, Randal, there is room for another!” he 
cried, peeping over the edge, and Randal, with less 
grace but equal success, clambered up by an adjacent 
window-ledge, and, assisted by his cousin, he clam- 
bered over the edge, and settled down quickly into 


the inside, with a kind of a gulp in his throat, which | 


was something between a stifled laugh and a terrified 
sob. 

Ted gazed hopelessly at the barrel as Randal’s 
figure disappeared into its interior. He knew it 
would not hold them all three, so he pushed the 
lid over the top of it again, and quietly awaited what 
might come next. 

It was not long before his mother appeared, 
coming through the house into the garden, with 
flushed cheeks and flashing eyes. 

“Ted,” she cried, angrily, “what have you been 
about? what were you doing in the fowl-yard? Your 
wild tricks are enough to drive one mad. I was 
certain the fox was in the place, soI was. And see 
now I shall have to wash this dress all over again,” 
and she held up the draggled folds of the frock. 

“‘ T was not in the fowl-house, that I’ll swear,” re- 
plied Ted, hastily, feigning an anger he did not feel, 
to cover his guilty terror. 

“There is no need to swear; you are too hasty 
with such words,” said Mrs. Forrest, her wrath in- 
creasing as she noticed her son’s unpleasant de- 
meanour ; “if you were not in the fowl-house your- 
self you know well those that were; aye, if your 
tongue denied it a thousand times I could tell it by 
your face. You aint so outright bad yet but you’ve 
the grace to blush when you try to lie to your 
mother.” 

“T said I was not in the fowl-house, and there was 
no lie in that,” replied Ted, doggedly. 

“Aye, but who was? answer me that question, not 
that I’ve much doubt of the truth, Ted, for there’s 
scarce an evening that those ill-bred young scamps 
from the Castle aint down here loitering about the 
place. What brings them here. I can’t think, and 
why they should take up with the like o’ you is still 
more of a puzzle; but one thing I’m certain of, and 
that is that they come here for no good purpose, for 
if they chance to come across your father’s path, or 
mine either, they seemas though they would slink right 
through the wall. I tell you what it is, Ted, if they 
are skulking anywhere about the place this evening, 
you had better give them a hint to be off, for your 
father is that vexed with their bringing their big 
dog down here and frightening the sheep that he’ll 
may-be say or do more to them than would please 
those up yonder.” 

While Mrs. Forrest had been addressing her son 


his colour and expression had undergone a variety of | 


the most curious changes. As he heard the words 
“ill-bred scamps” applied to the haughty lads who 


looked on themselves as the very lords of creation, 
| his colour deepened to an almost purple hue; and 
again, when his mother warned him of his father’s 


anger, he grew white as the whitewashed wall of the 
cottage. The knowledge that Vivian and Randal 
were concealed within a few feet of the spot where 
his mother stood made his heart beat at a perfectly 
uncontrollable speed, and the words which he did try 
| to speak were almost indistinct from the fear which 
had taken possession of him. 

“Task you once more!” cried Mrs. Forrest, casting, 
as she spoke, a comprehensive glance all around, “TI 
ask you once more where those lads are? for I am 
as certain as I stand here that I heard you talking 
to some one in this garden when I was in the yard 
beyond.” 

Ted was, as his mother had said, no practised de- 
ceiver, though, under the tutelage of his false friends 
from the Castle he might soon have passed the 
boundary line when the lie spoken ceases to send the 
swift blood to the cheek and the swifter sting to the 
conscience of the speaker ; and now, in his agony, he 
sought about how to excuse himself to his mother, 
and yet to save the lads who were trusting to his 
good faith for their safety. 

What words would at length have been uttered to 
appease his mother’s anger can never now be 
known, for at this moment the sound of Mary’s milk- 
cans being deposited within doors on the tiled floor 
of the kitchen drew away Mrs. Forrest’s attention 
for a minute from Ted and his faults, and the next 
| Mary herself appeared in the doorway with flushed 
face and quick panting breath. 

“Oh, mother, I have run so fast!” she cried; “I 
scarcely thought I should be home in time;” and 
poor Mary leaned against the door-post to recover 
herself, 

“ Why, child, what ailed thee to make thee scamper 
home like that? There was nothing to hasten home 
for that I know of.” 

« Aye, but I know there was good cause to hasten, 
for I heard those young gentlemen and their big 
dog down in the Hollow, and I knew if I did not get 
home in front of them poor Sylvie and her kittens 
would have the worst of it.” 

“Why,” cried Mrs. Forrest, indignantly, ‘‘ they 
do not hunt the cat, surely ?”’ 

Ted gave Mary an imploring glance, and the accu- 
sation which was about to burst from her lips was 
changed into an evasive answer and doubtful shrug 
of her shoulders. 
| “If I thought,” continued Mrs. Forrest, angrily, 
“them young villains even so much as put a finger on 
| my cat I’d go up straight to the Castle and I’d 
| speak to her ladyship; she’s a good lady and a just, 
| 
| 








and she’d see that they and their big dog kept 
themselves to themselves, instead of prowling about 
' other persons’ places, and destroying the peace of the 

house. I say, Mary, now you are here I’ll get you 
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eee re ane 
and give mea help- 
I made 


to come up- -stairs to the laun lry, 
ing hand with this frock, which, in the race 


for the house, I dragged all in the mud.” 


“How did that happen? Must you wash it all 
over again?” cried Mary, with a rueful gaze. “I 


was just going to have looked after Sylvie, and given 
her a sup of the new milk.” 

“JT will not keep you a moment, child; only to put 
a drop of water in the tub and make a bit of lather 
for me, and then you can go and follow your own de- 
Come up, that’s a good child, for I’m tired 


” 


vices. 
to death standing over the washing. 

Mary was a good girl and an obedient daughter, 
and though she longed to ke on the spot to protect 
her favourite Sylvie from the dreaded advent of the 
Castle boys; still, when she saw the jaded look and 
fretful face did not hesitate 
another moment, but turning in-doors, she sped up 
and called 
down to her mother, who was sitting in the little 
rose-covered porch at the garden door, that the tub 
of hot-water was ready, and that if she came up now 
she would help her to wash the skirt before she fed 
the cat or looked after the kittens. 

Mrs. Forrest rose wearily from the porch, and went 
in-doors, while Ted drew a long breath, and moved a 
few inches nearer the barrel. 

“T say,” cried a voice in a hoarse whisper just 
beside him; “when are we to get out of this con- 
founded hole; we are nearly choked with the musty 
smell and the filth of it.” 

‘Hush!” cried Ted, speak so loud, the 
window is open, and they will hear every word we 
say.” 

“But we can’t 
a place.” 

“Tf you wait only a few minutes they will have 
finished working in the laundry, and then I’ll invent 


of her mother, she 


the laundry-stairs, opened the window, 


“ don’t 


stay here all night in this den of 


some dodge to get them out of the way while you 
escape.” 

“Ted, who are you talking to?” cried Mary, popping 
her head out of the window, and gazing inquiringly 
beneath; then, seeing the garden empty, she burst 
into a fit of laughter. ‘“ Well, what a queer lad you 
are, to be sure, prattling to yourself as if you were 
an infant of two years old.” 

Ted made no reply; he glanced for a moment up 
at his sister, and then, moving away tothe porch, he 
sat down to await the auspicious moment when he 
might release his quondam friends from their im- 
prisonment. 

Meanwhile, nothing could wellexceed the discomfort 
The barrel, though a 
large one, for the purpose of catching the soft water 
which fell during rainy weather from the roof of 


those friends were endurine. 


the house, was an exceedingly narrow resting-place 
for two well-grown lads of 
of age, and though, owing 


twelve and fourteen years 
to its length of years and 
sundry severe cracks in its sides, it had been long 








ago displaced from its post beneath the rain-pipe, 
still, the old heavy smell of decaying leaves arid of 
the white must which clove to the sides of the in- 
terior, made it a most disagreeable hiding-place, and 
not a few unpleasant-sounding epithets issued in a 
low hissing sound through the cracks in its side. 
“The old cat shall pay for this afternoon’s work, 
I promise her!” cried Vivian, in a furious whisper ; 
“TI don’t care if I wait for a year and a day I’ll 
see if I don’t! 
ou lean a little more to the 


”» 


have my revenge on her, 

“Tsay, Vivian, can’t y 
other side; my legs are squeezed into pancakes! ”’ 
cried Randal, piteous “IT wish to goodness they 
would give over the washing, and take themselves 
off; I cannot endure this agony muck longer.” 

“The idea of making such a row about an old cat ; 
one would think we had broken all the ten command- 
ments with the fuss they make about it; but wait till 
I find those kittens, they shan’t say ‘miew,’ I promise 
you, before I have every one of them in the pond, 
and as to Mrs. Sylvie, Ill tie her up in a bag and let 
her out under Rollo’s very nose; it shall be a fair 
The 
had her this moment, I’d 





field and no favour that Rollo will show her. 
odious brute, how I wish I 
make short work of her!” 
“Hush ! ” 
against a crack in the barrel, 
“Who?” 
“The cat herself. 
her mouth.” 
“You don’t s 
“ There ; creep- 
ing along the garden wall; see there, opposite where 


who had his 


“there sh 


+ ia 


eried Randal, 


She has one of her kittens in 


ere 2” 


ay so! wh 


; put your eyes to that crack ; she’s 


the thick ivy is!” 

“ Aye, there she is, surely. Hurrah, boys, now we 
can watch her closely and see where she goes to, and 
as soon as we get out we can chivy round behind the 
manage to secure her it’s 


shall have this night, that 


garden wall, and if we can 
a short lease of her life she 
much [71 go bail for.” 
You won’t really kill her, Vivian ?’ 
* Won't I, just.” 
They ‘ll tell father, 


” 


row. 


ere will be an awful 


and th 








“ Well, I’ll punish her, anyhow, in a way she’s not 
likely to forget.” 

* How so?” 

“T’ll drown her kittens before her very eyes, or 
flay them, or souse them in boiling water, or we 

“Mary!” said a voice at this moment, which 
sounded as if it were within a few inches of the top 
of the barrel 


“Mary, come over 


hot water into this large tub beside the window, 


here; I want you; pour some 
I 
this skirt a final rinse; and listen, child, 
, fetch father’s stick out of 
the closet there in the corner, and push the lid aside 
off the barrel here.”’ 

At these words Vivian and Randal started up in 


want to give 





when you have done 
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their terror, and wildly clutched at each other in the 
darkness, but the next moment by the same quick 
instinct of safety, they had sunk down again as low 
as it was possible for them to sink, and crouched 
with bent heads towards the bottom of the barrel. 

Then followed a few minutes of horrible suspense, 
while silence reigned in the room above them, save 
for the swish-swash of the skirt, which was being 
drawn rapidly to and fro in the tub which stood by 
the open window, but each boy knew in his heart 
that the critical moment of discovery was close at 
hand. 

“Now, Mary, that’s a good girl, do as I bid you, 
and stand aside for a moment.” 

At these words the lid flew back on its hinges with 
a hoarse creaking sound, and the boys, with a sicken- 
ing foretaste of some great and unforeseen danger, 
looked upwards with hasty fearful glances, but as yet 
there was nothing to be seen, only the projecting 
window-sill of an upper window, half smothered in 
creeping ivy and sweet woodbine. 

For one short moment a sense of relief, a possibility 
of escape rose wildly in their hearts, for it was evident 
that as yet their presence was not suspected; but the 
next instant a piercing cry from Ted, followed by a 
wild though vain appeal to some one in the upper 
storey—they knew not to whom or to what—startled 
them from their short-lived hope. The air overhead 
grew suddenly dark, there was a creaking sound of 
something heavy being poised on the window-sill 
above their heads, and before they could utter the 
appeal for mercy which rose promptly to their lips, a 
deluge of water descended with only too true an aim 
into the barrel beneath, from whence there arose the 
next moment clouds of steam and smoke, mingled 
with shrieks and agonised cries of pain. 

A general commotion now ensued. Ted flew to the 
barrel, and mounting on the old wooden pedestal on 
which it stood, looked into its depths with wide-open 
eyes of terror, while Mary and Mrs, Forrest came down 
the creaking stairs of the cottage with flying steps 
and eager terrified questions as to who and what 
the people were who were hidden in the old tub 
beneath. 

Mr. Forrest too, who just at this moment returned 
from his visit to the calves in the far meadow, at- 
tracted by the cries in the garden, entered by the 
kitchen door, and drawing near the spot where his 
wife and daughter stood, was the first to discover 
who the unfortunate sufferers from this most unte- 
ward accident: 2re, 





It was with the greatest difficulty, and not without 
lamentable cries of pain, that the wretched boys were 
extricated from their hiding-place, and laid on the 
grass plot beside the porch. Vivian, by a kind of 
righteous retribution, had suffered far the most; his 
hands and face were more or less scalded, though 
from the water having had time to cool the pain was 
much more severe than lasting. Randal was more 
frightened than hurt; and after a few minutes both 
boys began to look about them a little, and to ask 
questions relative to the hour, and the best means to 
be adopted for their return home. 

(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

23. What proverb of the wise man condemns 
strongly the habit of exaggeration ? 

24, Our blessed Lord says, “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit.” Quote a similar expression from the Old 
Testament. 

25. What is the first intimation given by our 
Lord of the manner of His death ? 

26. What memorial did Joshua set up before his 
death as a testimony to the children of Israel of all 
the mighty works God had done for them during his 
life-time ? 

27. What was the last act of Elijah prior to his 
being taken up into heaven? 

28. Who is mentioned by St. Paul as a fellow- 
worker with him in the Gospel, building up that 
which the apostle had begun? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 48. 

13. “Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams.” “ But this one 
thing I commanded you, Obey my voice, and I will be 
your God, and ye shall be my people” (1 Sam. xv, 22, 
and Jer. vii. 23). 

14, “I beheld the earth, and, lo, it was without 
form, and void; and the heavens, and they had no 
light ” (Jer. iv. 23). 

15. “If any man offend not in word, the same is 
a perfect man.” “ The tongue can no man tame, it 
is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” “ The tongue 
is a fire, a world of iniquity ” (James iii. 2, 6, 8). 

16. “ The elders which are among you I exhort, 
who am also an elder and a witness of the sufferings 
of Christ ” (1 Peter v. 1). 
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THE MILK-MAID’S SONG. 


T was but a milk-maid’s song, 
Hf But my heart retained it long; 
Down the quiet village street 
Rang the girl’s voice, high and sweet— 
** Love slighted, life blighted, 
Some wrongs are never righted.” 
634 


Not a care, perchance, had she, 
But the sad song thrilled through me, 
For an old wound ached again 
As I listened to her strain— 

“ Love slighted, life blighted, 
Some wrongs are never righted.” 





vin “ 
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Then I thought of all the grief 

That on earth finds no relief, 

All the bitter, bitter tears 

That are falling through the years— 
“‘ Love slighted, life bighted. 

Dark foot-paths never lighted.” 


And I murmured, “ Does God know 


All His children’s want and woe?” 


But a new and sweeter strain 
Soothed my spirit in its pain ; 
“Lo! His ways are true and just, 
And He bids thee wait and trust, 
Far-sighted, love-lighted ; 
Earth’s wrongs shall all be righted.” 
SarawH DoupxNey. 








A CHRONICLE 
BY E, OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER III.—DOCTOR FANSHAWE. 














ON) 

ON O, Mrs. Starke,’’ said Doctor Fanshawe, 
x ty ') as he stood by the bed-side, “I do not 
k© », (| 6 know anything whatever about this wo- 
4 BS S\ man. Hers is a face that, once seen, 
si))/) Y couldn’t easily be forgotten. Tell me 
ES 2 again what she said.” 


A Mrs. Starke repeated the words which the 

reader knows as having been uttered by the 
vanderer. Apparently they produced no other result 
than that of causing an additional shade of be- 
wilderment to pass over the usually imperturbable 
countenance of the doctor. 

“It is a very strange business altogether. And 
you don’t even know her name?” he adds, in- 
quiringly. 

“No, poor soul,” said Mrs. Starke, who, with all 
her faults, had a woman’s heart about her some- 
where, and was hushing the now motherless child to 
sleep. ‘‘ But she said the baby’s name was Arlette— 
an odd name, isn’t it, Doctor?” 

“An uncommon one, certainly,” and his quick 





physician’s eye catching sight of the locket on the | 
| been married to a bishop’s daughter, and he owned 
; * The Beeches,” one of the finest places about Bar- 
| ham. The foregoing circumstances, taken as a whole, 
| rendered Doctor Fanshawe rather an important per- 


table, he asked, “ Did this belong to her ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs, Starke, adding, as she put 
her hand in her pocket, “She gave me a purse, but 
I haven’t opened it.” 

Dr. Fanshawe took from Mrs, Starke’s hand a small 
well-worn Morocco pocket-book. He leisurely opened 
it, andfoundittocontainafewsmall silver coins,several 
pieces of foreign money, and a valuable diamond 
ring. But there were no papers, no letters, no docu- 
ments of any kind; no clue as to who the wanderer 


was, whence she came, or what her object was in | 


coming to Barham. 


The doctor next opened the locket. It was un- | 
usually large, and constructed: so as to hold two | 


portraits. However, it contained but one, and that 
one an exquisite miniature of the dead woman. With 
unfeigned admiration the doctor gazed upon the 
lovely face; then, carefully scrutinising the opposite 
side of the locket, he said, “There has evidently 
been another miniature here; and it has been re- 
moved, by an unpractised hand too. Depend upon 
it, Mrs. Starke, there is some sad story connected 
with this poor girl.” 


OF BAREHAM. 
oF “ MISS HONOR’S PATIENTS,” ETC. 


“T°m afraid so, sir; but, anyhow, she is a married 
woman; look at the wedding-ring on her finger ! ” 

“Yes, so I perceive,” replied the doctor, indif- 
ferently. ‘I would give a good deal to know who 
she is, and what she was.” 

«Whatever she was, or whoever she was, she looks 
a sweet young creature,” said Nathaniel, who had 
been standing leaning against the door-post during 
the discussion. “And you don’t know anything 
at all about her, doctor ?” 

‘‘Nothing whatever,” was the emphatic denial, 
and then his eyes rested thoughtfully upon the 
locket, and the contents of the purse. “At all 
events,” he continued, in a business-like tone, ‘‘ she 
need not have a parish burial, for the proceeds of 
this will far more than defray her funeral expenses.” 

Mrs. Starke’s ive at the mere suggestion of a 
parish burial in connection with any one under her 
respectable roof was fortunately and opportunely 
averted by the piteous wailing of the restless baby. 

Doctor Fanshawe was a widower, Doctor Fanshawe 
was wealthy, Doctor Fanshawe was a scion of one of 
the most aristocratic families in the county. He had 


sonage in Barham; for the widower without the 
wealth would not have been so interesting in the 
eyes of his fair patients; and in a cathedral town 
like Barham even his aristocratic connections would 
have been but secondary had he not been honoured 
with an ecclesiastical alliance. 

The doctor was a middle-aged man, with quick, 
observant eyes, and a shrewd, sarcastic look about the 
mouth, Truly kind-hearted, many were the un- 
ostentatious acts of kindness which he performed, 
and often his ready purse supplied the means of pre- 
| curing those simple luxuries, which, in a sick room, 
| sometimes become absolute necessaries. He had 
| had his own troubles. To him had been allotted no 
| small share of the sorrows of this life. Married in 
early life, and under circumstances of more than or- 
dinary worldly prosperity, to a beautiful woman 
whom he passionately loved, he indeed felt that his 
* cup of happiness was full. But rudely was it dashed 
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from his lips, wnew he learnt the that 
the woman he worshipped, the woman meri truth 
he had believed to be 
the bright angels in heaven, did not love him. In a 
fit of pique with some one else she had married him, 
for money, and not for the simple old-fashioned 
little reason, “because she loved him.” She died 
shortly after the birth of a son, and the doctor had 
never married again, 

Notwithstanding his sore trial, Doctor Fanshawe 
did not rail against women in the aggregate, nor did 
he go about advising his bachelor friends not to 
place any faith in the sex; for he knew that a man’s 
best earthly friend is a loving, sensible wife. But 
he endeavoured to crush down his 
p for himself a high standard of 

o which he unflinchingly tried 


like a brave man, 
sorrow, and he set up 
hard work and duty, to 
Those who met the witty, sarcastic Doctor 
in the Close, never 
life which 


to adhere. 
Fanshawe at the dinner-parties 
caught a glimpse of the grey, colourless 
he was living. 

The worthy doctor emerged from the arched way 
which formed the entrance to Choir Court, and as he 
walked home briskly, in the clear frosty moonlight, 


the still more awkward circumstance of the child 


| having been confided to his care. 


as unquestionable as that of | 


| upon the shining silver 


before he reached his own gates the chimes rang out | 


merrily, ushering in the holy Christmas Day. He 
thought of another Christmas Eve, years and years 
when he had held a certain soft hand in his, 
and now they rang 


ago, 
to the chimes; 
s he listened he fancied their song 


whilst listening 
on sweetly, and as 
changed, and the bells seemed to wail as he recol- 
lected another Christmas Eve, when he had paced 
that and 
there had then come upon him the terrible awakening 
from the sweet dream of love which had been his. 
On that cruel night his child was born into this 
world of sin and woe—that son towards whom, of 
late, he had had 
not having acted a real parent’s part. 

It is true he had surrounded his son with all the 
He had pro- 


same avenue under the leafless beeches, 


an uncomfortable consciousness of 


appliances of wealth and refinement. 
had sent him to Cambridge, 
a commission for 


cured tutors for him, 
and, finally, bought him in 


cavalry regiment. He had done all this because it was 


a 


his duty to provide for his son; but there had never 
been between them the forbearing tenderness, the 
confidential companionship, which Nature ordains 
ught to exist between and child. 
was now far away in a foreign land, and on that 
ealm Christmas night, Doctor felt 
strange yearning towards him, and there 
him an utter sense of his 
chimes seemed to take 
of the dead woman in Choir Court, and by some un- 
accountable train of 
arose in his mind as to whether hers had been 
shipwrecked life ? 
And then came that most puzzling 
circumstance of his name beir 


parent 


a 
Fanshawe a 


own loneliness. Then the 


a sadder 


mu curious 


sing 


ng, ig 
If she had loved wisely or un- 
wisely ? again 


no f< ; 
ng tam. 


| pression to the doctor’s 





His gon | 


came over | 
| breakfast and waeile d } 
tone, and he thought | 


* 


Ss 
} 


liar to her; and | 


| fashioned main street of Barham, 


The time has not yet come, Doctor Fanshawe ; but 
try to recollect that “all things come round to him 
who will but wait 


is TO BE THE 
BABY.” 
THE sun shone out clear and bright on the following 


It danced upon the t cling 


CHAPTER IV.—‘* WHAT DONE WITH 


Christmas morning. 
many-paned windows of the house in Choir Court. 


It stveamed over the dewy grass of the churchyard, 
and struggled in through the grimy mullioned win- 
It flooded the broad old- 
melted the hoar- 
skirting the road which led 
and poured 


dows of the old cathedral. 


frost on the hedgerows s 
from the town to “The Beeches,” 
through the bay-window of a small breakfast-room, 
where sat Doctor Fanshawe at his solitary breakfast. 
A small unpretending-locking room, remarkable for 
nothing save the perfect harmony of all its appoint- 
ments. 

Was it the glittering of the 
and delicate china of the 
cozy breakfast-table, or the aroma of the fragrant 
coffee which the servant was pouring out, or was it 
the sight of the various viands with which the table 


bright morning sun 


was overspread, that called up such a gratified ex- 
face? These surroundings 


had nothing whatever to do with it; it sprung from 
the fact that on the snowy 
letter from his son. 

A letter from his son! from George! Good fellow! 
he had thought then of his father, and had written, 
to wish him a happy Christmas 
instinets of 


damask before him lay a 


no doubt, day! 
Perhaps, by one of those strange our 
nature, George had been in some way affected by the 
yearning affection which his father had lately felt 
for him. Such thoughts gladdened Dr. Fansha 
whose heart, almost unknown to himself, was brimfu! 
of love for his son. But, fearful of risking it, he 
had suffered an icy barrier of reserve to arise be- 
tween them, and now, this was a voluntary letter 
upon George’s part. It was not one written in answer 
to one of the usual curt, busin 
cenerally passed between them, 
f banker’s 


inquiries about the 


we, 











like letters which 
the staple contents 
cheques, and 
conventional health of 
So the doctor propped up the yet unopened 
en and 
ere he finished 
* round to the fire, 


y init 


of which were the subjects of 
each 
other. 
glanced 


coffee-pot, 


me to t 


missive against con- 


tentedly at it from | 


time, nis 





his 
and settled himself com preparatory to 
reading the letter. 
followed 

un in peeping into the doctor’s breakfast-room, 
as in its company we can only see the back of the 
doctor’s head, we cannot tell what effect the perusal 
of the letter has apparently had upon him. It can 


But as we the course ¢ 


and 
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only be affirmed that the time occupied in the read- 
ing of it was very short, and that afterwards the 
doctor threw it carelessly on the table behind him, 
where it lay in company with the rest of the morn- 
ing’s correspondence. 

“If you please, sir, Starke, the verger, is here, and 
wants to see you perticklar, sir,” said Andrew, the 
doctor's confidential servant. 

“Starke! Why, what’s the matter? Oh! aye, I 
remember! Show him in, Andrew.” And sosaying 
the doctor wheeled his chair round from the fire. 
From his face the gratified expression had died away, 
there remained but the customary calm and rather 
sarcastic look about the mouth, and the same imper- 
turbable clear grey eye. And yet the letter had not 
brought bad tidings, for George was well and pros- 
perous. The cause of the change was simply that 
the pleasant dream over the unopened letter had been 
dispelled upon the opening of it. 

“Well, Starke, a merry Christmas to you,” said 
the friendly doctor. 

“Thank you, sir; the same to you, and many of 
them,” returned Nathaniel, who stood in the doorway, 
hatin hand. “TI hope you’ll excuse me, sir, but my 
wife would give me no rest until I came up to ask 
you what is to be done with the baby.” 

Certainly ; to be sure I’ll excuse you, Starke,” 
said the doctor, not without a humorous twinkle in 
his eye, for he had a pretty correct idea of Nathaniel’s 
state of mind, having been himself more than once 
worsted in a war of words with Mrs. Starke. 

“ Wife says she won’t keep the child in the house 
any longer. She says, sir—she says ”? Here the 
verger paused, evidently in dire confusion. 

* Here, Starke, sit down, and we’ll see what is 
to be done. And now tell me what is this your wife 
says,” inquired the doctor. 

*‘ You see, sir, Janet’s had a deal of bad health, 
and her temper isn’t quite as good as it used to be” 
(an amiable fiction upon Nathaniel’s part). ‘“ We’ve 
all our little failings,” he continues, apologetically, 
‘and Janet sometimes says sharp things she doesn’t 
quite mean.” Here Nathaniel again stopped, evi- 
dently floundering in a deeper sea of confusion. 

“Well, go on,” said his auditor, complacently re- 








garding the sugar-basin. ‘Have you kad a con- 


| jugal quarrel ?” 


“I’m afraid so, sir,” and a rueful expression 
overspread the countenance of the honest verger. 

“Tell me all about it.” 

“ Janet said that how could the woman know your 
name unless you knew all about her, sir, and,” he 
continues, diffidently, “‘ she seems to think I must be 
in your confidence, and won’t tell hee about it.” 

The doctor’s brow darkened, for Mrs. Starke was 
a notorious gossip, and the doctor had an abhorrence 
of vulgar scandal. These random words pricked him 
sharply for a moment, but quickly recovering him- 
self, he said, with a careless laugh, ‘‘ Ah, Starke, so 
your wife is jealous of you! But never mind her, 
we are both too well known in Barham for any one 
to mind idle stories about us.” 

“T hope so, sir, and thank you for your good 
opinion. But what’s to be done with the baby, 
sir?”? he asked, in desperation. “I must take an 
answer back to Janet. She says the child was 
left to you, sir, and that she cannot and will not 
keep it.” 

“Yes, she has told me it was left to me. A nice 
legacy, truly!” said the legatee, sarcastically. “ But 
I suppose I needn’t accept the legacy unless I 
like.” 

** Janet won’t keep the child, that’s certain, For 
my own part, I’d like to keep the poor little thing,” 
said the tender-hearted verger, “for it’s like our 
little baby daughter that died just before Hugh 
was born.” 

“Well, we must see what is to be done, Starke. I 
am rather pressed for time now, as I have some 
patients to see; but I’ll call and see your wife after 
morning service, I think that will be best.” 

“Very well, sir,’ replied Nathaniel in a rather 
relieved tone; and, wishing Dr. Fanshawe “ good 
morning,” the verger was soon seen hurrying down 
the main street of Barham, now alive with the little 
groups of the good Barhamites wending their way 
to their respective places of worship, to celebrate the 
birthday of the Bringer of glad tidings of “Peace on 
earth ; good-will to man.” 

(To be continued.) 


BABY COLLINS. 


i 


IS heart is an unwritten page ; 
\ His heart is like his face, 

Where only happy charms engage 
Of innocence and grace. 


* 


FF 


And Earth, and Sun, and Moon, and Star 
To him are bright and dear; 

And God’s good Angels are not far, 
But always very near. 


© you beside whose knee at night 
He feels the soft caress, 

And whispers, kneeling, robed in white, 
* Lord Jesus, keep and bless!” 


O you whose love his charms engage 
(As in the Father’s sight) 
To fill that heart’s unsullied page 
What will you strive to write P 
J. R. Eastwoop. 
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IL—LAST WORDS OF THE PROPHET OF FAiTH. 


HABAKEUE iii. 19. 

HERE are two visions which are often 
shown to us. The one is the arm of 
strength drawing the weak into a place 
of safety; the other is the endangered 
one battling against the storm, and 

striving to reach it. In the one we see the men 

of mercy on the shore drawing the tempest-beaten 
from out the waves; in the other we see the weary 
victim of the wreck struggling among the moun- 
tains of sea, often beaten back, but ever renewing 
the contest, and toiling towards the land. The 
feature which shines in the one is the love which 
is seeking the lost; the feature on which our 
attention centres in the other is the courage and 
energy of a man in agony with overpowering forces. 

In actual life the same picture may show us both 
features. We may fix our eye upon the life-boat 
and the self-sacrificing crew to rescue the drown- 
ing; or we may contemplate the wrecked as they 
struggle towards the shore. Parallel to these are 
the two aspects in which we may contemplate 
great moral and spiritual questions. We may in 
the one case view religion as the great angel of love 
succouring human-kind tossed amid the waves of 
this troublesome world; we may, on the other hand, 
look upon our race as struggling with the beating 
waves of temptation and sorrow, and struggling to 
reach the safe shore. In the one case we may hear 
the voice of divine compassion inviting men to the 
stormless shelter of a Father’s love; in the other 
case we hear the voice of man perplexed with the 
strange and contradictory experiences of life, cry- 
ing to that Father whom he sees not, but who he 
knows must be near. The one is the voice of love; 
the other the voice of struggling faith. 

We hear the first in Hosea. 

Hosea is that he seems to identify himself so en- 

tirely with the divine love. 





the heavenly tenderness which tries by aJl means to 
bring them back to the ways of fresh-heartedness 
and holy trust. He never seems to be stirred 
by any doubt as to God’s love—that is a settled 
matter. God is love, and all the varieties of life’s 
experience serves but to exemplify the truth that 
God seeks to save that which was lost. He is 
the prophet of loving-kindness. But Habakkuk 
is the prophet of faith. He has been called so, 
and rightly so. He not only furnishes to three 
epistles their foundation maxim— The just shall 
live by faith’’—but he exhibits in himself that 
conflict of feeling and thought which is precisely 


The peculiarity of 


He sees the sins of 
his countrymen, but he sees them with the eyes of 





the background out of which faith most clearly 
shines. Habakkuk is not, like Hosea, a prophet 
who steps out of the tranquil repose on the 
bosom of divine love, and pleads with stream- 
ing eyes and pathetic voice to his countrymen to 
be reconciled to God. He does not urge all the 
forceful utterances of a yearning compassion over 
the waywardness and weakness of men. He does 
not say, ‘‘ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim?” 
“O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God;” “'Thou 
hast destroyed thyself, but in Me is thy help.” 
Such cries come from one who looks from out the 
sunny light of God’s love down into the wastesof sin, 
and stretches out tender hands to draw them into 
light. The lustre of God’s mercy makes a She- 
kinah round the head of such; he is the prophet 
of God’s love. But such is not Habakkuk. He 
stands not in the light, but in the shade; he does 
not cry from the safe battlements to those who 
are waging unequal war to fly for shelter behind 
the strong walls. He is in the thick fray himself : 
the wild,confusing conflict shrieksand shakes around 
him; he sees all the darkness and all the reasons 
of despair, and turns his eyes in every direction 
to discover some trace of light and order; he 
cries, as he looks towards the spot where the faint 
glimmer of the dawn should be, for some signs 
which will make plain the strange disorder and 
battle which rages around him. 

1. What are the sights and sounds which call 
forth his cry? Read ch. i. 1—5. He sees that 
which must make every noble-hearted man feel 
sorry and ashamed. He sees the oppressions and 
injustices which disgrace the land. Able to 
identify himself with the cause of the oppressed, 
he feels that the mischief and sorrow which spring 
out of arrogance are his own misfortunes; like one 
assailed by a robber, he cries out “ Violence” (v. 2). 
He sees that the legislature is weak, and adminis- 
tration of justice slack (v. 4), and that when the 
voice of judgment goes forth from the seat of 
justice it goes forth perverted, because evil men. 
exercise their baneful influence, and ruin all hope 
of redress. It is the picture of a nation rapidly 
hastening to decay. A feeble executive, and even 
a corrupt diplomacy, may be survived; but when 
the machinery of justice is perverted into an 
engine of oppression, and works out the will of the 
tyrannical, then the very life blood of the land is 
poisoned, and its fallis imminent. Such sorrows 
and such threatening dangers the prophet beheld, 
and trembled at the havoc they were making among 
the people of God. 











This spectacle gave rise to painful questionings. 
Where was the God of all right ? 
to whose righteousness Abraham had appealed? 
Where were the tokens of His presence, who had 


shone with Shekinah light among His people of | 


old, and had revealed himself as the Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty? 
(Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7.) Had this God, whom they 
had believed to be a God who loved righteousness, 
and hated transgression and wrong, withdrawn 


His presence from His people, and suffered violence | 


and the the spirit of aggrandisement and selfish- 
ness to prevail? 
feelings the prophet cries to Him who seems not 
to hear, but to Him who, notwithstanding, he 
feels is Lord of all. “QO Lord! how long shall 
Tery, and thou wilt not hear? even cry out Vio- 
Jence, and thou wilt not save” (ch.i.2). If God 
has given him the power to feel indignant at the 
evils and injustices which were around, surely God 
Himself also abhors such wrong-doing. But why 
then is he left with the painful knowledge of this 
evil, yet powerless to arrest it, or to promote 
effectual reforms? He occupies that position of 
such exquisite mental pain which high-minded 
and God-fearing and evil-hating souls have often 
bitterly felt. ‘They are doomed to behold evils 
which they cannot redress: they endure the pain 
of powerlessness in the presence of gigantic wrong. 
“Tt is difficult,” says Lord Macaulay, “to conceive 
any situation more painful than that of a great 
man, condemned to watch the lingering agony of 
an exhausted country, to tend it during the 
alternate fits of stupefaction and raving which 
precede its dissolution, and to see the symptoms 


of vitality disappear one by one, till nothing is left | 


but colduess, darkness, and corruption.” Yet there 
is one thing more painful, the pain of the good man 


who sees not only the stages of national dissolu- | 


tion, bué the tokens of national apostasy, the 
cutting loose of the vessel from those safe moor- 
ings of obedience to the wise laws of God, which 
are the sources of her power and the secret of her 
safety. Such was the pain Habakkuk must have 
felt. 

The moss probable opinion makes him a contem- 
porary of Jehoichim. There is a remarkable coin- 
cidence between the state of the nation indicated 


by our prophet and that described by Jeremiah, | 


whom we know to have lived in that reign. The 
saddest of the prophets sings in a strain which is 


the counterpart of Habakkuk’s melancholy cry: | 
r : . . A | 
he expostulates with the self-seeking sovereign, | 


contrasting his cruel negligence and insatiable 
covetousness with the prudent kindness of his 
father, who judged the cause of the poor; but 


THE QUIVER. 


Where was He | 


Out of the deep conflict of his | 








|he breaks out, “Thine eyes and thine heart are 

not but for thy covetousness, and for to shed 
innocent blood, and for oppression, and for vio- 
lence, to do it”’ (Jeremiah xxii. 17). Helpless in- 
deed was the prophet in such an age; the power 
of the king, supported by the influence of a grasp- 
ing, arrogant, and covetous nobility, was enlisted 
on the side of evil. He ean but turn from earth to 
heaven, and cry out for very trouble. Mad with 
the sight of his eyes might he not feel, 


“ The times are out of joint! O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right !’’ 


But no: the turn from earth to heaven is one 
which is the appeal of perplexed trust tothe God, 
' who though in clouds and darknesss, has righteous- 
‘ness and judgment for the habitation of His seat. 
To Him he appeals against the miseries and injus- 
tices which afflict his countrymen. 

II. He does not appeal in vain. The answer 
comes (ch. i. 5, 12), and the answer proclaims the 
righteous judgment of God. The prophet is told 
| to direct the gaze of all the depressed from their 
own land, to bid them look upon the great world 
of politics outside their own territory, and to note 
the symptoms of coming change. 

The great power which had shadowed the his- 
tory of many surrounding nations, and before 
which the northern kingdom had succumbed, the 
great Assyrian empire, had fallen, and a respite 
| seemed to be given to the nations which had hesi- 

tated which to fear most her favour or her hos- 
| tility. But a new power was rising upon its ruins. 
|For a while it seemed to be resting, occupied 
in home reforms, or carrying out the consolida- 
| tion of its dominion to the east of the Huphrates. 
|The name of Chaldea had hardly yet become u 
; word of terror, as Assyria had been; yet slowly 
its power was strengthening, and it was gathering 
| its force to stretch out westward. The fortifica- 
tions of Babylon were growing; the huge wall, 
which in breadth and loftiness was to be the 
wonder of other cities, had been built, and the city 
strengthened with works of defence. ‘To the Hast, 
to this silent power, whose hands seemed occupied 
| With incessant war against Nineveh, the prophet 
| bids his countrymen turn, and behold in it the 
avenger of the injustices under which they were 
groaning. In the Chaldeans they are to see the 
scourge which is to chasten the tyrant classes 
who have forgotten God, broken God’s law, and 
oppressed God’s poor. 

| it is true that the prophct’s declaration will 
' scarcely be believed, but it will be found true. 
The warlike, pitiless, and vehement Chaldcan 
troops will march through the breadth of the 
land, and make themselves masters of its strong- 
‘holds (ch. i. 6). Their rule will be arrogant 
and irresponsible; those who have perverted the 
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first principles of justice must bear the yoke of 
those whose only rule was that of their self 
will (ch. i. 7). Their armies, swift and merciless, 
will move with rapidity, and war relentlessly. 
Reckless and unrestrained, the irregular cavalry 
will plunder and massacre more like wild beasts 
than men. The invading hosts, swift and fierce as 
panthers, rapacious as wolves, and remorseless as 
eagles, will be poured over the God-forgetting 
land. Like the wind heaping up sand when it 
sweeps over the desert, they will gather up their 
crowds of captives (v. 8, 9); every defence will be 
vain; they will scorn the stongest walls, and cap- 
ture with ease the most impregnable cities (v. 10). 
Onward, like the wind they will sweep and pass 
over, stained with crimes, with atrocities perpe- 
trated in the hour of power, and pufied up with 
the pride of conflict, deifying their military power. 
Their might is their God (v. 11). 

Such is the prospect which is unfolded; the 
hour of vengeance will come, and might of home 
tyrants will full before the might of tyrants greater 
and more cruel than themselves. 

But is the prophet satisfied? A small, and spite- 
ful nature might be satisied when he was shown 
the fall of the oppressor, and the just retribution 
which was prepared for the insolent and selfish; 
but the truly noble soul craves for something far 
higher; his outcry is never merely against the 
personal inconveniences and sufferings which he 
endures at the hand of the unjust, it is against 
unrighteousness as such; it is not the pain he 
has felt which calls forth his appeal, it is the sight 
of flourishing injustice, successful wrong, un- 
checked rapacity, which is the real grievance, it is 
the triumph of evil over good which is the heart 
wound. Therefore the prediction of the retribu- 
tion which awaits the domestic tyrants does not 
satisfy the prophet; he sees indeed that this is 
just, and necessary, but he longs to see the 
triumph of good, to behold the establishment not 
of power butof right; it is the downfall of unprin- 
cipled might which he desires; nothing short of 
the final rule of righteousness will satisfy him. 

But more, heis apatriot. Withall his hatred of 
the evils under which his land is suffering he desires 
her weal; he is not looking for her overthrow, but 
for her reform; and the vision of the Chaldean 
invasion seems to mingle the good and the evil, 
the oppressed and the oppressor, in one common 
ruin. He feels as Abraham did, that it is utterly 
unlike the government of a good and just God to 
make the righteous as the wicked. And hence he 
makes another appeal to God. The prophet of 
faith in his perplexity turns again to inquire from 
the Lord of his life. 

Does the vision betoken final overthrow ? Surely 
the Chaldean is not to be perpetually successful ? 
He is but an instrument of judgment? for were it 


otherwise, were the invader to be countenanced in 
his rule, the evil of which he complained would be 
still flowing, though through a different channel ; 
and it was no gain that the poison should come in 
a different vessel when his prayer was to see 
the poison removed. It is the sight of evil in the 
realm of a pure God, of injustice in the realm of a 
just God, of treachery in the realm of a faithful 
God, of cruelty in the realm of a merciful God 
(ch. i. 13, 14), of successful pride in the realm of 
a God who loves lowliness and promised to be 
the guest of the humble in heart, the sight of 
unchecked rapine and blood in the realm of a good 
God, which is the problem which pains him. This 
he states in his prayer to God (ch. i. 12—-17), and 
this he feels sure will be made plain to him; but 
for this answer he has to wait. 

This is the hardest exercise of faith—the faith to 
endure in the hour of conflict is one which is sup- 
ported by the consciousness of courage, and the 
stimulus of exertion; but the faith which was to 
wait in painful inaction is put toa hard test, and 
is subject to the depressing influence of monotony. 
“‘ Learn to labour ” is one exercise of Christian life ; 
“learn to wait” is another and a harder, and need- 
ing, perhaps, more special teaching. The apostle 
felt that for this God’s own help was indeed pre-emi- 
nently needed, when he prayed for his Thessalonian 
converts. “The Lord direct your hearts into the 
patient waiting for Christ.” For such a trial the 
prophet prepares himself. He has told the diffi- 
culties which trouble his heart, and he poured 
them into the ear of Him who never fails those 
who trust Him; but He does not expect or demand 
an immediate answer; he retires into the safe 
fortress of his trust in God; but he keeps ever on 
the watch for the tokens of the coming reply. “I 
will stand upon my watch, and set me upon the 
tower, and will watch, or look out, to see what he 
will say unto me, and what I shall answer concern- 
ing my plea” (ch. ii. 1). 

“Wait on the Lord,” said the Psalmist; “be 
strong, and He shall stablish thine heart.’”’ So 
Habakkuk waits, and encourages himself in vigil- 
ance and trust, and not in vain. The reply soon 
came to the waiting prephet. “And the Lord 
answered me.” Yes; but the answer was destined 
to reach an audience vaster than all Jerusalem. 
A single agonising heart has asked a question, 
the whole world shall hear the reply. The answer 
given that day to the prophet is to carry comfort 
to thousands in generations to come. It has been 
a foothold to stumbling feet, and an anchor to 
sinking hearts. No wonder that he was bidden to 
write it large, and inscribe it on tablets, to arrest 
the attention of the people. Yes, write it large, 
for no prophecy belongs to one age, or one man 
only; its very genius is that it outlasts the gene- 
; ration to whom it was spoken, and burns as a 
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lighthouse over the ebb and flow of empires. 
vision, the prophecy never fails. It has come from 
God, dowered with undying strength. 
like seed in the ground, but its upspringing will 
come; late, never too late, it will rise out of the 
dust. Write it as an eternal truth: ‘“ Behold, his 
soul which is lifted up is not upright in him, but 
the just shall live by his faith.” Such is the axiom 
of the Eternal. He takes the prophet on the 
ground he has selected, and answers him there. 
It is not a question of the fall of this man and the 
success of that; it is not a question of the over- 
throw of Jehoiakim, and the triumph of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, of the obscuration of Judah, and the 


effulgence of Chaldeza; it is the question of the | 


rise of right and the fall of wrong; and as such it 
is answered. All pride, all self-will, all that proud 
independence which evinces itself in arrogance 
and leads to contemptuousness and oppression, 
neglect of the needy, and forgetfulness of God, all 
such is doomed by the very law of the universe of 
God. The spirit of pride will be met by destruc- 
tion; the inflation of the heart will be followed by 


collapse; the true power of life is in his hand who | 


can rest in God, and not in wealth and strength, 
in circumstances and abilities. 

The just shall live by faith. It is the key-note 
of the book, it is the basis on which the power 
of its after language rests, the rock on which 
millions in after ages have built their habitation. 
To this St. Paul turned when he wished to dissi- 
pate the spiritual conceits and subtle Pharisaisms 
of the human heart, and to show that man when 
puffed up, whether by the pride of power, or the 
pride of a supposed superior holiness, was resting 
on himself and not on God; for the whole system 
of the spiritual world is dislocated to him who 
does not make his whole life and trust centre in 
Him who is the God and Father of all, above 
all, through all, and in all His people. To this 
Luther turned for the power which was to assail 
and shake to its foundations the gigantic evils of 
worldly pride and self-satisfied religionism which 
disseminated spiritual decay in his day. The just 
shall live by faith. It is a safe and strong word, 
and it emboldens the prophet to speak clearly 
and bravely to the men of his day; and it opens 


The | 


It may be | 


his lips to sing the majestic song with which his 
prophecy closes. 

He speaks out his words of woe against all who 
are puffed up in their pride of power. Jehoiakim 
and his nobles, the Chaldeans and their kings, 
may hear and learn that woe waits on every wrong. 
Rapacity (ch. ii. 5—8), ambitious selfishness 
(v. 9—11), cruelty (v. 12—14), self-indulgence 
(v. 15—17), idolatry and superstition (v. 18, 19), 
are in turn denounced; there is decay beneath the 
| feet of all who follow them; they may prosper for 
| a while, but they are inherently rotten, and their 
| rottenness and weakness will sooner or later be 
| revealed before the presence of Him who can still 
| 
| 


all tumult and subdue all power. Such is the 
message of the prophet. 

But besides a message he has asong. The 
| weight has gone from his heart, the new song is 
on his lips; he sees further across the troubled 
waters of life, and he sees God over all. God, as 
in the majesty of ancient days (ch. iii. 2—12), God 
ruling over all, smiting the rivers, rescuing his 
people, and showing Himself irresistible in his 
saving and avenging power. And the song of 
trust rises from the prophet’s lips. All may not 
seem to go well, but all is well (ch. iii. 17), for in 
God are the true foundations of joy (v. 18), and the 
sources of power. He can enable man to occupy 
| his true position of real kingship in the world, 
| giving him the dignity of holiness and the glad- 
| hess of a free and forgiven heart. Like a young 
gazelle he can leap from crag to crag, the difficul- 
ties of life vanish before the tread of faith, he 
can climb safely to those heights which are too 
dizzy for the foot of pride, but which may be safely 
trodden by him who walks humbly and rejoicingly 
with God. 

There are high places for which our ambition 
yearns, but they are treacherous heights; there 
are high places to which faith aspires—high places 
of purity, holiness, and love—and to these the hand 
of God alone can lead us. He can give us that 
joyous confidence in our destiny that makes us 
strong and patient in work. We know that His 
hand is upon us. He girds us in our way, making 
us strong as the eagle, agile as the wild gazelle, and 
restful as man who knows his Maker and Father. 











A LETTER FROM HOME. 


IS come, come at last, I have yearned for it 
long, 
Sad was my heart and the voice of my song, 
Even as theirs who by Babylon’s strand 
Mourned still for Zion. My own native land, 
A letter from thee speaks of happier years, 
Ah, I can’t read it, so blinding my tears, 


Yet as I hold it it bears me away 

Beneath the bright skies of my youth’s early day, 

The scent of the myrtle is borne on the breeze, 

The wails of our cottage gleam white through the 
trees, 

I cross the loved threshold. Ah, sweet ’tis to rest, 





Mother, dear mother, my head on thy breast. 
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Stop, let me read of a change that has come, 

A shadow has darkened the hearth and the 
home ; 

Hushed is the patter of two little feet, 

Still is the childish voice, merry and sweet, 

Away with our flower an angel has soared, 

To plant it afresh in the courts of the Lord. 





Gone is our darling ; and Lucia is gone, 

Married away to a home of her own; 

And they tell me they long for their wandering child, 

And the songs that she sang them so plaintive and 
wild, 

“Our home is too empty, come, never to part” — 

Darling home letter, rest close to my heart! 

E. CuaxTon. 


MORE THAN CONQUEROR. 


BY F. 






. CHAPTER XI. 
(NTHONY BERESFORD took the 
* letter from the hand of his half- 
brother, and read it through. It 
had been enclosed in one from Sir 
Thomas Fleming, an old friend 
and neighbour of the Erlesleighs, 
whose estate marched with theirs, 
> and was dated from his house; it was 
addressed to Rex, and stated that in former 
years the writer had been intimately ac- 

d quainted both with his father and mother, 
and that absence from England had alone pre- 
vented him from renewing long since the friend- 
ship which had subsisted between himself and Mrs. 
Erlesleigh. He had recently come to stay with 
his friend Sir Thomas Fleming, and had intended 
calling on her at Darksmere Castle, when he heard 
of her serious illness, and he waited, hoping that 
he might have the happiness of greeting her after 
It was with the deepest regret he had 
learnt that the sad result had been far other- 
wise, and since it was no longer possible for him to 
express to herself the esteem and admiration he had 
always felt for her, he ventured to ask her son’s 
permission to pay her a last mark of respect by 
attending her funeral; he could accompany Sir 
Thomas Fleming, who would no doubt be one of the 
principal assistants at that sad ceremony. Mr. 
Gascoigne added that he was anxious to join the 
other friends of the Erlesleigh family on this occasion, 
as he was about to settle in the neighbourhood, 
and would often, he trusted, have opportunities of 
meeting the inmates of Darksmere Castle. It was a 
courteous letter, such as any old acquaintance might 
have written, and Anthony gave it back to his 
brother with the remark that there could be no 
reason against allowing any guest of Sir Thomas 
Fleming’s to attend the funeral, independent of his 
claim as a former friend of Rex’s parents. ‘“ Perhaps 
Mr. Gascoigne was one of our poor mother’s rejected 
lovers,’ added Anthony, with a sad smile; “ Captain 
Saxby has often told me how many admirers she 
had.” 


a recovery. 
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* And no wonder,” said Mr. Chadwick, the lawyer. 
“T never knew Mrs. Erlesleigh till after she was 
a widow for the second time, but even then she was 
one of the most splendidly handsome women I have 
ever seen.” 

“She was beautiful to the last,’ said Rex. “I 
shall be glad to see any one who knew her in her 
youth;” and then he drew a sheet of paper towards 
him, and wrote a cordial reply to Mr. Gascoigne, 
naming the day and hour at which the funeral would 
take place, and begging him to be present. 

That same evening Captain Saxby arrived, to be 
with his cousins till all the last arrangements were 
completed. He had been summoned by telegram, as 
he was one of the executors of Mrs, Erlesleigh’s will, 
and both the brothers were anxious for his assistance. 
Rex had known him less well than Anthony, but he 
had learned enough of his real worth and friendliness 
to welcome with pleasure the grey-haired sailor, with 
his shrewd, pleasant countenance, and his frank un- 
conventional manners. It was not until the next 
day, however, that Anthony and he had any private 
conversation together. 

The arrangements for the funeral, which was to 
be on the following morning, were not yet completed, 
and Rex had gone with Mr. Chadwick to attend to 
some of the details, while Captain Saxby and Anthony 
sat together in the drawing-room, where the blinds 
were, of course, all drawn down, as in every other part 
of the house. It was a vast room, filled with heavy 
old-fashioned furniture, and crimson velvet hangings, 
that required all the sunshine which could stream 
through open windows to relieve its sombre colouring. 
but now, in the dim half-light, it looked strangely 
dreary, and Captain Saxby, to whom fresh air and 
freedom were necessities of life, gave a little shiver 
as he looked around him. 

“That is rather a contrast, Anthony,” he said at 
last, “to our sunny decks with the rush of the waves 
below them and the fresh winds blowing overhead. 
I do not suppose a place like this suits your con- 
stitution any better than mine, and I think you 
must be longing rather wildly for the day to come 
when you can set sail for Africa. It will not be in 
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my vessel, as I am ordered elsewhere, worse luck, 
but I will look out a good ship for you so soon as 
you can tell me you are ready for a start.” 

« And that will be never, old friend!” said Anthony, 
with a heavy sigh. “I have given up all idea of 
going to Africa.” 

“What!” exclaimed Captain Saxby, turning 
round upon him with the greatest astonishment. 
“ Tmpossible—you are jesting !” 

“Tam in no humour to jest, captain, and what I 
tell you is but too true.” 

“Do you mean that you have given up the mis- 
sion to which you have so often assured me you had 
dedicated your life altogether?” 

“T have completely.” 

“‘And the poor slaves?” questioned the captain, 
somewhat angrily, for he had sympathised intensely 
in Anthony’s feelings with regard to the slave trade, 
and as the profession to which he was already bound 
debarred him from any active measures respecting 
it in his own person; it had been with heartfelt 
satisfaction that he had seen Anthony devote him- 
self to the cause. 

* And the slaves, Anthony ?” he repeated, sharply, 
as his cousin for a moment made no answer. 

“T must hope that God may send some better 
helper to succour them than I should have been; for 
me it is all at an end; I can do nothing” 
few minutes, 
so bitter that he 
scarcely trust himself to speak. 


Captain Saxby remained silent a 


The disappointment was could 


“Tthink you owe 


know how I weut with you in this matter, heart and 
soul.” 

“Indeed I do, and I shall always be grateful to 
you for it. I know you must think my conduct 
most inexplicable, and even blamable; but I cannot 
give you any satisfactory explanation of it beyond 
this, that I g in accordance with my 
mother’s last wish.” 





6 


am actir 

“The request of a dying mother is, of course, a 
very sacred obligation, and I can well understand 
that you should feel anxious to make all lawful con- 
eessions to it; but I cannot think that even such a 
motive is of sufficient weight to make you abandon a 
most holy work, to which you had solemnly devoted 
yourself in the name of God.” 

“Not in ordinary circumstances, certainly; but 
the reasons which induced my mother to demand this 
that I did not feel 


sacrifice from me were such 


justified in refusing.” 





relinquishment of the plan has been such cruel pain 
to me that I do not know how to bear it. I think 
you must spare me the additional pang of your 
reproaches.” 

Captain Saxby rose, and began to walk up and 
down the room as if he were pacing the quarter- 
deck. 

“What are you going to do then, Anthony?” he 
said at last, stopping in front of his cousin. 

“Tam going to live at Darksmere,” was the reply, 
given in a low voice. 

* What, as a dependent on your brother ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Anthony, springing up. “Captain 
Saxby, why will you torture me? I shall live on my 
own means, and, in a sense, in my own house, as 
I mean to rent the uninhabited wing of the Castle 

Neither I 
nor my servants will be any burden upon him, you 


may rest assured.” 


from Rex, and fit it up for my own use. 


«* And how are you to employ yourself? your active 
mind will never endure the stagnation of an idle 
life.” 

“No, certainly, and to live in idleness would not 
be to live at all, in my opinion; but, Captain Saxby, 
is not God everywhere? and may not men everywhere 
find work todo for Him? Then,as his cousin still stood 
before him in frowning silence, Anthony went towards 


him, and laid his hand upon his arm, “ Do not 


; quarrel with me, dear old friend, I have enough to 


; bear without such an additional grief as any estrange- 


| ment from you would be to me. 
me some explanation, cousin,” he said, at last; “you 


Believe me, if you 
knew all the truth you would give me your approval 
—as it is, 1 must ask you to trust me.” 

The captain’s tace cleared instantly, and he caught 


| Anthony’s hand in a firm grasp. 


“TI do trust you thoroughly and truly. I have 
known you too long and too well to do otherwise. 
Anthony Beresford, whatever you do will be noble 
and right, I am perfectly certain,” and, as Anthony, 
smiling, shook his hand warmly, the captain drew a 
chair towards him, and sat down upon it, while he 
almost pushed his cousin intoa seat beside him, say- 
ing—“ Sit down, my dear fellow, I must speak to you. 
I feel bound to tell you now what it was that roused 
me to such unseemly vexation when I heard your de- 
termination ; apart from the real grief it caused me 


| to feel that you were lost to so noble a cause, your 


| defection has sadly marred some arrangements of my 


“TI do not believe any reason could be sufficient to | 


excuse the violation of a pledge to work for God’s 
people in their cruel oppression,” said the captain. 
*T tell you plainly, I consider you quite wrong. Can 
it be possible that you wished to get out of it?” he 
added, testily. 


Anthony 


coloured crimson. ‘You wrone me 


grievously by such an insinuation,” he said. “The 





own. I hardly know what I shall do about it all 
now,” he added, passing his hand over his forehead 
with a look of perplexity. 
“What is it, cousin?” asked Anthony, anxiously ; 
“T did not know you had any plans connected with 
this matter.” 
“ Well, it was not I who had any really, but my 
daughter Vera.” 
“Your daughter?” said Anthony, looking be- 
wildered. 
Yes; 


do 
ae 


you not know any of my children, of 
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whom I have nearly a dozen,” said Captain Saxby, 
smiling; “but Vera is the only child of my first 
marriage, and as good a girl as exists in the world, 
though I am her father who says it. She has always 
had a great desire to do some good work, and when 
I used to let her read your letters about the slave 
traders and their victims, she got fired with an en- 
thusiasm on the subject as great as your own. 
Nothing would satisfy her but that she too should de- 
vote herself to the welfare of the poor slaves in such 
measure as she might, and when she asked my leave 
I did not refuse, for, to tell the truth, I know the 
poor girl feels herself a good deal in the way at 
home. Her step-mother is a good manager, who 
does not like to be interfered with, so when Vera 
asked me if she might go,I said yes, and she is 
gone.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Gone!” exclaimed Anthony. ‘ Where then has 
your daughter gone to?” 

“To Zanzibar,’ answered the captain, coolly ; 
“and it is all your doing.” Then, as he saw 
Anthony’s eyes grow round with astonishment, he 
laughed outright. “Of course you cannot under- 
stand what 1 mean. I know you never saw her in 
your life, or had any communication with her; but 
what I have told you is true, nevertheless, in this 
way: I told you that Vera wished to find scme 
mission for herself that would make her life useful 
to others, and your letters to me, which I always 
showed her, inspired her with the strongest sympathy 
for the African slaves, and the firmest resolution 


that she would devote herself to them in some fashion | 


or other. She was well aware that she could not, 
like you, travel into the interior, or take active 
measures in any way for their relief; but in one of 
your letters you mentioned the difficulty you expected 
to find in disposing of the children you might rescue 
without being able to liberate the parents, and Vera 
thought she should be able to establish a school and 








home for them in any place you might indicate, and | 


that she could make it also a temporary refuge for 
young girls and women whom you might deliver from 
their tyrants, or who might themselves make their 
escape.” 

“A very good idea,” exclaimed Anthony. 

“ Yes, I confess I thought so myself, and Vera was 
quite able to carry it out, for she is well off as to 
means; her mother had a good property, which was 
settled on her children, and of course Vera has it all. 
I raised no objections, therefore, and grieved as I 
was to part with her, I felt it might be happier for 
her to be away from home, where her stepmother 
likes to reign supreme, and to have only her own chil- 
dren around her. I did not, at first, intend, however, 
that Vera should go to Africa till you were there to 
look after her, as I felt suze you would, but you 





lingered long in your preparations, and Vera grew 
impatient, and then some one told her that she could 
be of no use in any way till she had learned the 
language; so, as an opportunity offered for her to go 
out to Zanzibar in the ship of an old friend of mine, 
who has his wife on board with him, I yielded to her 
wish that she should delay no longer, and she has 
sailed with the intention of boarding in the house of 
some respectable people I know there, in order that 
she might study the native jargon till you came.” 

« And now I shall never go,” said Anthony, sadly. 

“No, and that is just where I am thrown out as 
regards Vera, for she is so enthusiastic and un- 
worldly, that I am afraid if left to herself she will 
commit follies, and even perhaps run into danger in 
her zeal for the poor slaves. I trusted entirely to 
you to give her sensible advice and put her in the 
way of really using her energy and devotedness to 
good purpose, without getting into any false position 
or squandering her money away in mistaken ef- 
forts.” 

“ How glad I should have been to have given her 
all the help in my power!” said Anthony. ‘She 
must be a girl of noble character, and one who could 
do much indeed for the cause. How I wish, however, 
that you had written to me before she actually 
started. Ido not at all like the idea of her being 
there alone, through my involuntary fault.” 

“T wanted to write to you, but she begged me so 
earnestly not to do it, that I could not persist. She 
said she had no intention of being a clog on your 
movements or a burden to you in any way. She 
thought you would be ready enough to make use of 


| her services when you found yourself with the first 


batch of black babies and helpless children on your 
hands, and she said it would be time enough then to 
let you know of her existence. I generally do what- 
ever Vera likes,” continued Captain Saxby, inno- 
cently. “She is not a child now—she is five-and- 
twenty, and she has great force of character; but, 
indeed, she has always had her own way with me.” 
“T wish, however, that she had not had it this 
time,” said Anthony, smiling. “It makes me feel 


|} almost like a traitor, as I suppose she would have 


chosen some cther sphere of usefulness if she had 
known I could no longer carry out the scheme of 
work in which she meant to join.” 

“T think she would; at all events, I should not have 
liked to sanction her going to Zanzibar if I had had 
the least idea that you would not go at all. I do not 
know any one there I could trust to advise her as I 
hoped you would have done. Yet I do not suppose 
she would consent to come back now. I could hardly 
ask it indeed, as she has devoted herself to this work 
quite as determinately as you did, and she 4 

Captain Saxby stopped abruptly, without finishing 
his sentence. 

“She will not prove a renegade as I have, you 
would say,’ and Anthony coloured as he spoke. 
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“ Well, I wish much I could do anything to help her 
now. Do you think I could be of use by writing to 
her? I have studied the whole subject so thoroughly 
that I think even by a mere correspondence I might 
be able to point out to her some of the best modes 
of using her powers on behalf of those poor slaves 
to whose cause she has given herself, and whom I 
sincerely trust she will not desert, though I have 
been compelled to do so—in deed but not in will,” 
he added, in a low tone. 

“T wish you would write to her, I am sure, and get 
her to keep you always informed of her plans; I 
should feel much more easy if she did so, for I do 
not understand half as much as you do of the diffi- 
culties and even dangers she may have to contend 
with; and I think that, besides giving her valuable 
counsels as to her work, you would be able to judge 
from her letters whether her position, when she settles 
down, proves to be safe and suitable, and whether, 
as time goes on, she is able really to do any good, 
or only wastes her life and strength on ill-judged 
attempts. You will give me great comfort, cousin 
Anthony,” he continued, energetically, “if you will 
at once open a correspondence with Vera. The next 
mail goes in a day or two, and if you will give me 
a letter for her I will enclose it in mine. Suppose 
you go to work upon it this afternoon; you will 
be all the better of some occupation to take your 
thoughts from the dreary scenes that are around 
you to day.” 

Anthony smiled as he recognised the impatient 
spirit he knew so well of old, which always prompted 
Captain Saxby, when once he had taken an idea into 
his head, to give neither himself nor any one else a 
moment’s rest until it was put into execution. 

He was willing enough, however, to while away, as 
he suggested, some of the sad hours of that strange 
time when the presence of the unburied dead seemed 
to pervade every room of the house, and the shrouded 
windows cast a shadow as from the grave over every 
familiar object, and the task itself was one which he 
gladly undertook, for it seemed still to connect him in 
some slight degree with the great work to which his 
heart clung persistently even while he knew that in 
actual fact he was finally severed from it. Captain 
Saxby left him with a significant nod, saying, “Set 
about it at once, my boy, no time like the present,” 
and Anthony seeing no reason why he should not obey 
him, drew a chair to the table, and sat down with a 
pen in his hand, prepared to enlighten Vera Saxby 
on the services he believed she might render to the 
poor slaves in whom she was interested; but when 
he prepared to begin his letter he found himself in 
some difficulty; he had never seen this lady, and 
there was very little chance that he ever would see 
her in this mortal werld, and although she was his 





cousin, the relationship between them was too distant 
to admit of his assuming any sort of brotherly 
familiarity. He did not in the least know in what 
style to address her, and his difficulty was enhanced 
by the ideal picture he made for himself of this 
unknown correspondent. 

We all know how rapidly, at the sound of a name 
never heard before, we create in our mind an image 
of the person represented by it, to which our +):dughts 
revert as to a living reality, until we..1e brought face 
to face with the actual individual, and find, as is 
usually the case, that our portrait had been, in most 
respects, the precise opposite of the truth. 

Anthony had conjured up a vision of Vera Saxby 
while her father was speaking of her, and, thankful as 
he felt that she was going to labour in the cause he 
so loved, it must be owned that he had in imagination 
endowed her with all the qualities he most disliked 
himself. The fact of her going off to Zanzibar quite 
alone convinced him that she must be one of those 
masculine ladies, self-confident and self-asserting, 
whose characteristics were precisely those he con- 
sidered least pieasing in a woman. He concluded 
that she must have a bad temper, as she had appar- 
ently been unable to live with her step-mother, and 
he had very little doubt that what her indulgent 
father had called force of character was in reality 
obstinacy and self-will. 

It was clear that she ruled the good captain com- 
pletely, and as Anthony had always seen him acting 
with despotic power in command of his vessel, he 
felt sure that the woman who could subdue him must 
be a decidedly appalling person both in disposition 
and manners. 

As to her personal appearance, Anthony pictured 
to himself a robust woman of formidable height, 
large-featured and black-haired, like her father, with 
fierce dark eyebrows, and thin lips set in an expres- 
sion of implacable determination. 

It seemed rather hazardous to offer advice unasked 
to such a person as he thus imagined her to be, and 
he felt afraid that he might express himself in some 
manner that would greatly offend her. However, he 
really did desire extremely that her zeal should be 
utilised to the best advantage on behalf of the poor 
slaves, so he boldly began, “ My dear Miss Saxby,” 
and then plunged into his subject with all the enthu- 
siasm that filled his soul, and succeeded in writing 
a long letter full of most interesting details, and of 
suggestions that could not but be extremely useful 
to any one who contemplated directing their efforts 
against the iniquities of the slave trade. He merely 
added at the close that he had written at her father’s 
request, and then took it at once to Captain Saxby 
to be despatched, and thought of it no more. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. Fovurtu Serres, No, 27. THE GIBEONITES. 


Chapter to be read—Joshua ix. 
NTRODUCTION. (Read 1,2.) Two great 

cities of Canaan taken; which are they? 

How would the other inhabitants of the 

counury feel? At present had been de- 

feated separately; cannot they now com- 

bine against their enemies? How many 

great nations were there? These six 
kings often at war with one another; now join 
against the Israelites. 

I, THe Grezonires’ Leacuz. (Read 83—15.) Let 
teacher show Gibeon on the map--not far from Ai; 
they living near had heard all details of the taking 
of Ai; how all were destroyed; perhaps themselves 
seen flames in distance. Therefore in great fear. 
These terrible enemies will soon attack them. What 
can they do? Don’t think much good joining the 
league ; besides, the Israelites will be upon them 
directly. So think of another plan. Will make 
friends with them. Picture the scene of their dressing 
up. Old shoes hunted up; old sacks looked out; 
old clothes brought out; all the pieces of mouldy 
pread put in their provision bags, now they are off; 





asses laden; men on foot start for Gilgal. How | 


eagerly will wives and children watch them, and 
long for their return! Now message reaches Joshua. 
Some ambassadors come; they are led to his pre- 
sence; the elders crowd round ; now the questioning 
begins. Who are you? Where do you come from? 
What do you want? Their first answer somewhat 
suspicious. What do they say even before asked ? 
(ver. 9.) Israelites seem to have had a doubt about 


them (ver. 7), but what was it that won them over? | 


Perhaps thought of their own long journey, their 


own want of bread; at any rate the sight of the | 


mouldy bread convinced them more than anything 
else. Vihat should Joshua have done? What 


means had God provided for making known his | 
will? (Num. xxvii. 21.) But Joshua did not con- | 
sult the high priest, he did not consult God, there- | 


fore of own judgment made a league with Gibeonites. 
Picture the scene: The princes of Israelites stand on 


one side, princes of Gibeonites in ragged clothes on | 


other side; Joshua in middle makes solemn oath— 
they shall live, be at peace, be sworn friends, no 
harm shall happen to them; can imagine the relief 
on faces of the Gibeonites. So far, all well. 

II. Tor Grsronires PunisHep. (Read 16—27). 
How long was it before the trick of the Gibeonites 
was discovered ? In three days the camp of Israelites 
was moved to Gibeon, and all was found out. What 
did the princes say at once? Why would Israelites not 
hurt them? By whose name had they sworn to them ? 


This solemn oath must be kept; but what did the 
princes resolve to do? The Gibeonites should be 
the servants of the congregation, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Now Joshua calls for the 
Gibeonites, and questions them. Why have they 
done this? What answer do they make? It was done 
from fear; they had heard how Moses was ordered 
to bring Israelites into the land and destroy all tho 
inhabitants, they were sore afraid, and resolved to 
do this thing. What are they willing for Joshua to 
do? (ver. 25). What does he do? He has madea 
league, he must keep his oath, but they must be 
punished, The Gibeonites are to be cursed, so fulfilling 
the prophecy made by Noah (Gen. ix. 25), that is, 
they must be separate from the Israelites, no mar- 
riages must take place between them, no more inter- 
course than necessary, they must work as slaves for 
the people, and for the altar of the Lord. 

Now read 2 Sam. xxi. 1—9: +430 years after this 
the Gibeonites still living separate among Israelites; 
| who was the first king of Israel? What had Saul 
| done to some of the Gibeonites ? And how had God 
| punished the Israelites? Why? For breaking their 
oath to the Gibeonites. What satisfaction was made 
to the Gikeonites ? (see ver. 5, 6). So, as the Gibeon- 
| ites were punished for making a false oath, the 
| Israelites were punished for breaking it. 

III. Lessons, (1) Caution, What spirit did Joshua 
show in thus making a league? This hastiness very 
common. Children apt to make friends too quickly, 
without knowing much about people. Should ask 
advice of elders, and seek wisdom by prayer (James 
i. 5). May be difficult, and sometimes impossible to 
undo effects of hasty friendships; therefore, learn 
caution. (2) Solemnity of promises. Have seen how 
faithfully Israelites kept promise to Gibeonites, and 
| were punished for breaking it afterwards. Any vow 

of friendship, solemnly made, must be observed. Are 
all members one of another. As members of Christ, 
are solemnly pledged to help one another (1 Cor. xii, 
| 13, 14). Above all, how often have taken solemn 
| promises to God to love Him and serve Him? Have 

we kept that promise faithfully? If not, He will 
| disown us and punish us in the great day of account. 











Questions to be answered. 


1. What did the Gibeonites do to Joshua? 
. How did they carry out their scheme ? 
3. What did Joshua and the princes do ? 

. What ought they to have done? 

. When was the league broken ? 

. How were the Gibeonites punished ? 

. What lessons may we learn? 
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THE TRYST IN THE HOLLOW. 
BY THE HON. GREENE, AUTHOR OF “CUSHIONS AND CCRNERS,” 
CHAPTER IV. AND LAST. he crossed the path, and descended the slope which 













conduct that afternoon, good-naturedly 
offered to drive them over in his gig 
to the Castle; while Mrs. Forrest, who 
guessed more of their cruel intentions 
she cared to tell, took off their jackets, 
and dried them at the kitchen fire, and shook 
flour plentifully over their hands and faces. 

But the boys, for reasons of their own, preferred 
to return home quietly, and without any unnecessary 
fuss, and declared their intention of walking back 
through the hollow, which, although a roundabout 
way, they said was the pleasantest and least fre- 
quented road, and making as an excuse that they 
looked like guys with their powdered faces and 
whitened hands, 

The good farmer grew grave as he heard them 
declare their intention, and calling his wife aside, he 
whispered something inher ear. Her face also grew 
long, and her countenance underwent a series of 
curious changes as she listened to her husband’s 
words; then she, in her turn, poured some hasty 
communication into his mind, and with a frown, 
which, for him, was a severe one, he turned on his 
heel and went into the house, making no further 
suggestions as to his gig or anything else which 
concerned him or them. 

The boys almost immediately afterwards took their 
departure home, looking thoroughly crestfallen, and 
still smarting severely from the effects of the hot 
bath which they had received. They went out through 
the kitchen and down by the fields, without once 
even casting a glance in the direction of the orchard 
where so lately they had vowed that vengeance should 
fall upon the cat, and not until they came within a 
bowshot of the hollow did either of them open their 
lips or address one syllable to the other. 

“ Randal, will you call the dog?” said Vivian at 
length, somewhat sullenly, “my lips are smarting 
horribly.” 

Randal’s only reply was w protracted and some- 
what doleful whistle, which sounded long and mourn- 
ful on the evening air, and then both lads paused to 
hear the answering bark. 

“You forget, Vivian, that you fastened him by 
the halter to one of the willows. Stop you here a 
minute where you are, and I will go and loose him.” 

Vivian sat down by a felled tree at the side of 
the path, and waited disconsolately for his cousin’s 
return; but the moments grew longer and longer, 
and Randal still lingered in the hollow. Vivian 
shouted angrily to him, but his shouts received no 


answer, and at last 


4a80, 


with sullen strides of vexation, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


led to the row of willows. 


But as he reached the bank, and turned an an 


ele, 
Sie, 
he heard below, in the hollow, the sound of a low 
sob, and a moan of unspeakable anguish. Vivian 


stepped on to the top of the turfy hedge, and with a 
heart which thumped loudly against his side, looked 
down into the narrow strip of rank grass, at 


the 





further end of which lay the slimy pond which was 
to have been the grave of poor Sylvie or her kittens. 

And now a bitter ery rose from his lips also, followed 
by a groan of pain, for there on the ground lay 
Randal, with his face buried in the grass, and his 
body heaving with sobs, while beside him, with the 
rope closely drawn round his throat, lay Rolio, with 
his mouth wide open and his eyes dilated, but 
quite dull, and it required no second glance to tell 
him that his dog, the one thing he loved with a 
real and hearty affection, was dead—aye, stone dead 
—and would never rise to follow at his call again. 

It was vain to call, to rub the stiff limbs, to rain 
tears on the dear old face which had looked up into 
theirs scores of times, or to cover themselves with re- 
proaches. It was evident that the dog had grown 
restless from their long delay, and having fretted a 
the shortness of his tether, had wandered round and 
round the trunk of the willow, and finally, seeing 
perhaps a rabbit or a rat in the field beneath, had 
leaped into the hollow beneath, and thus ended its 
faithful life in a few short moments of agony. 

It was almost dark before the boys crept home to 
the Castle, with stiff limbs, stiffer eyes, and hearts 
sore and aching, They did not attempt to join the 
social party gathered within its walls, but, going 
up-stairs to their own rooms, they crept into their 
beds, and sobbed out the grief which was oppressing 
them. 

The following morning early they both arose, and, 
taking the little donkey-cart with them, they drove 
quietly down to the hollow. It was a bright morn- 
ing, but their eyes were clouded with tears, and the 
sunshine brought no promise of coming happiness to 
their hearts. 

Slowly they drove down the long avenue, dreading 
the hour which would bring them in sight of the 
hated hollow, with its rank grass, weeping willows, 
and slimy pond; and as they drew nearer and nearer 
spot, darker thoughts and terrors filled their 
minds, lest in the dead of night and the solitude of 
the place the body of their dog (all that remained to 


the 


wae 


them now of the noble Rollo) should have become a 
prey to the noisome creatures which haunted this 
world-forgotten spot. 


They halted as they came to the willow fringe 
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which bordered the near side of the hollow, and, as if 
impelled by a common instinct, they walked along its 
edge until they came to the tree which had been 
Rollo’s resting-place only the evening before. 

Here they both paused, and Vivian, drawing aside 
the willow branches, peered with clouded eyes down 
into the dark lane beneath, afraid almost as he did 
so to see that which they could not have borne to 
have looked at. 

“ Hush !” cried Vivian, drawing somewhat hastily 
back, and touching Randal’s arm, “ there are people 
down there! I hear voices!” 

Randal now advanced to the edge of the bank, and 
taking the willow branch in his hand drew it slowly 
and noiselessly aside, so that they both could see 
what was going on beneath, and yet remain con- 
cealed themselves. 

Two figures were already up and keeping watch 
before them in the hollow, standing mournfully be- 
side the remains of poor Rollo, whose body had been 
reverently covered away from sight and harm by 
an old tarpaulin cloth such as the farmers use for 
protecting their haystacks from rain and wind. 

Two heavy stones placed on the corners of this tem- 
porary shroud kept it firmly in its place, but the 
stones at the other end had been lately removed, and 
the tarpaulin turned back, that those who stood by 
might see the handsome face and curly head of their 
dead favourite. 

“Tt is Ted and Mary,” whispered Randal, touching 
Vivian on the elbow; but Vivian did not look round, 
only a choking sound in his throat made Randal 
aware that he, too, was a witness of the scene that 
was being enacted below. 

“ Poor fellow,” moaned Mary, as she knelt down 
and tenderly stroked the dog’s head, “I am loth to 
go off and leave you lying so lonely here and stiff. 
Do you mind, Ted,”’ she said, looking up suddenly at 
her brother, ‘“‘ how it used to come bounding up to 
the cottage of an evening, and sniffing with its black 
nose into mother’s milk-pails. We shall never hear 
it bark again in the fields, Poor Rollo!” 

“Tt will never hunt Sylvie any more, that’s one 
comfort,” said Ted, in a hoarse voice, which expressed 
but small relief or pleasure in the tone. 

“ Aye,” replied Mary, gently replacing the tar- 
paulin on the dog’s head, and setting a heavy grey 
stone on the corner; “ aye, it was a sore pity surely 
that those lads ever came up about the farm. If 
they had not coveted poor Sylvie and her kittens, 
their dog would have been alive now, and yet,” 
said Mary, turning round a tear-swollen face and 
streaming eyes, and looking across the willows 
towards the farm, “ I’d almost rather go back now 
and find Sylvie lying dead in the barn than see those 
young gentlemen come down this morning to lay 
that poor dog in his grave, for I feel almost guilty 
like, as if it had been a punishment sent to those 
that would have hurt a poor animal for their sport.” 





** Are you going home now?” asked Ted, as Mary 
moved away, having replaced the last stone on the 
corner of the tarpaulin. 

“Aye,amI? Jenkins told father last night the 
young gentlemen said they would be down quite 
early with the cart, and I could not bear to meet 
them, but you'll stay to keep the rats off, won’t you, 
Ted? and don’t forget, when it’s all over, to bring 
home the cover, for father would be angry if it were 
left behind ;” and then Mary walked slowly away, 
and climbed the bank at the point nearest to the 
farm, went up the path in the-corn field, the same 
path she had trod last night, with her head bent 
low, and now and again she wiped the tears from her 
eyes with the corner of her white apron, and so 
passed sadly out of sight. 

But the scene which Vivian and Randal had wit- 
nessed that morning in the hollow, where only yester- 
day afternoon they had kept their guilty tryst, did not 
pass so easily from their thoughts; and for many a long 
day afterwards the remembrance of Mary’s gentle for- 
giveness and tender pity would stir their hearts to a 
sense of their own cruelty and injustice, and long after 
the grave had closed over Rollo and his faithful love, 
the lesson they had learned as they stood under the 
shades of the willows, looking down upon their dead 
dog, lingered in their minds, and brought forth in 
the later days, kinder and softer feelings towards 
their poorer neighbours, and a hatred for the cruel- 
ties so frequently practised by boys on the dumb 
animals which only too often fall into their unloving 
hands. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

29. Quote some words of David which show his 
great confidence in God in the presence of a great 
calamity. 

30. What two reasons are given as being the 
cause why the Ammonite and Moabite were forbidden 
to become members of the congregation of the 
children of Israel ? 

31. How long time did Ezra take in journeying 
from Babylon to Jerusalem, which shows the diffi- 
culty of travelling in those days ? 

32. What words of the prophet Jeremiah applied by 
him to the restoration of the Israelites, are used by 
St. Paul in reference to the calling in of the Gentiles? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 64. 

17. Josh. xxiii, 11—18 ; see also Acts xiii. 19. 

18. Proverbs xxiii. 29—35. 

19. From the fact of Saul offering him his own 
armour, which he would not have done had not David 
been a tall man, inasmuch as Saul was, we are told, 
taller by a head than all the people (1 Sam. xvii. 38 ; 
see also x. 23). 

20. Job xxxviii. 14, 

21. Eccles. iii. 11. 

22. Luke xxi. 20; xix. 43, 
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C , | OW placid is the influence that breathes 
| ue Around the scene of some sequestered home, 
‘ Where from each humble hearth in graceful 


wreaths 
Ascends the smoke up towards the azure dome. 
635 
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LIFE. 


The tranquil river, bosomed in deep woods, 
Flows down to ocean, like the stream of time 
In halcyon days of peace ; its fruitful floods 
Lave the green meadows of that sunny 
clime., 
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On the horizon stand the grand old hills, 
Seeming to blend their summits with the sky ; 
And cloud or sunshine each alternate fills 
The musing heart with deep tranquillity. 


But most of all, the symbol of a power 
That clothes with beauty sky and tree and sod, 


There stands the village church with modest tower, | 


Where silver bells call men to pray to God. 


So are there those upon whose placid face, 
Free from the anxious lines of care and strife, 


There live the signs of an indwelling grace— 
Most like the simple charm of village life. 


Grace, as of stately stream or ancient hill, 

Of summer wood, blue sky, or castled cloud— 
Sign of a being swayed by heaven’s will, 

Not by the wayward heart or spirit proud. 


Grace beyond nature lives in hearts like these ; 
It comes to man down heaven’s golden stair— 
What time, soft swelling on the summer breeze, 
The bells have knolled him to the house of prayer. 





EARLY PILGRIMS: THEIR CALL, THEIR JOURNEYING, AND THEIR REST. 


BY THE REV. T. M. 


MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


IIL—NOAH. 


. “yotemetiag over many questions of in- 
terest and importance suggested by 
the brief and fragmentary history of 
the antediluvian world which has been 
preserved for us, we come to Noah, 
who may be regarded as the second father of the 
human family, and whose life, as recorded in God’s 
Word, is one of the most wonderful and instructive 
of Scripture biographies. Without involving our- 
selves in any of those scientific difficulties which 
are inseparable from the narrative, and with which, 
for the present at least, the wisest of men seem not 
to be competent to deal, we shall content ourselves 
with telling, in as simple a manner as possible, 
the story as it is told in the Bible, pointing out 
some of those lessons of Divine wisdom, suggested 








by the confessedly miraculous events which cluster 
around Ararat as a locality, and around Noah as | 
a person. 

We have already considered the probation and | 
fall of the first man Adam, and we have seen how | 
sin and death entered into our world by means of 
what many would regard as an unimportant and 
trifling act of disobedience. But sin, small as it 
seemed to be in its commencement, soon declares 
its eviland malignant nature, and asserts its tyran- 
nous and destructive power. The transgression 
of our first parents results in their almost imme- 
diate expulsion from Paradise; and their ignomi- 
nious ejection from that garden of delight is soon 
followed by the murder of Abel; and we find that 
as years multiply, and the human family increase, 
sin asserts its vitality by a more than proportionate 
growth, and things wax worse and worse, till the 
world at last seems wholly given up to the dominion 
of wickedness. This moral corruption infects even 
the descendants of Seth, who by degrees are so 
completely subdued by its evil influence, that only 
one man remains who walks with God upon the 
earth—Noah, who is a just man, and perfect in his 
generations. ’ 





Noah, whose very name signifies “rest,” was a 
very remarkable man in himself, and owing to his 
connection with that never-to-be-forgotten event, 
the Deluge, has a reputation which is probably 
more widely diffused throughout the world than 
any other. Under various names, and in connec- 
tion with all manner of strange and confused tra- 
ditions, is the memory preserved of the man who 
walked with God, and who, being saved when the 
world was drowned, became the second father of 
the human race. 

Noah must be regarded as a remarkable man if 
we view him in himself; but if we would form 
anything like a fair estimate of his character and 
conduct we must view him in relation to the age 
in which he lived and the cireumstances which 
gave a colouring to his life. 

It is, we must all feel, a very hard thing to form 
a vivid and adequate conception of the state of the 
world before the Flood. It is bad enough now— 
God alone knows how bad—but it is not nearly so 
bad as it was then. “The wickedness of men was 
great in the earth in these days, and every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of their heart was only evil 
continually, and the earth was filled with violence 
through them.” We must take into account the 
different circumstances of the people who then 
lived if we would have any understanding of the 
moral condition of the world as it thenwas. There 
were giants in those days—giants in every respect 
—in intellect as in body, and, above all in wicked- 
ness. Their length of life was enormous, their 
strength and knowledge great. Within a few 
years of the Fall we read of cities and of various 
kinds of inventions, of those who handled the harp 
and the organ, and of artificers in brass and in 
iron, and we may suppose that they brought to 
bear on the carrying out of their designs a vigour 
to us inconceivable, with the wisdom of an ex- 
perience unto which we cannot attain. 

These were the men with whom Noah spent the 
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first six hundred years of his life. ‘l'o understand 
Noah’s character, to appreciate the difficulty of 
that work of which we shall have hereafter to 
speak, we must bear this in mind. We find it 
difficult enough now to live uprightly, to keep 
before our minds the fear of God, and even in a 
limited degree to walk with Him. But how much 
more difficult must it have been for Noah to live a 
godly life! Virtue not only looks better by con- 
trast with surrounding evil, but is better—better 
inasmuch as it is a much more difficult thing to 
manifest virtue and to maintain uprightness under 
some circumstances than under others. 
must all see that the maintenance of a true and 
godly character, always a difficult thing, must 
have been especially so in the age in which Noah 
lived, and the circumstances in which he was 
placed. We sometimes hear people excuse their 
aberrations from the path of rectitude by reference 
to the force of unfavourable circumstances. ‘“ How,” 
they say, “is it to be expected that we should live a 
high-toned and noble life situated as we are?” 
But here we have a man standing firm and un- 
moved amid all the fluctuations of a sinful world— 
upright in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation—“ faithful found amid the faithless; ” 
showing that in the midst of the most unfavour- 
able circumstances it is possible to live a godly 
life, and that in the thickest and most bewildering 
darkness the light of truth may shine. 

But what is the secret ofall this? All true and 
victorious life must be grounded in God, and Noah, 
as the name suggests, was a man who rested in 
God, and was the man in whom, alone probably of 
all the men then living on the earth, God rested. 
In the case of Noah we have an instance of the 
animating, sustaining, victorious energy of faith. 
This is the principle which is so conspicuously 
illustrated in his life; in all that he did, in all that 
he endured, he was moved by a believing considera- 
tion of things not seen as yet. 

Now in Scripture our attention is directed not 
so much to Noah’s life regarded as a whole, but to 
his behaviour on one particular occasion. 

In that season of almost universal apostacy to 
which we have referred, when the world’s sins 
were crying loudly to heaven, and the wickedness 
of men had well-nigh reached its climax, a mes- 
sage came from God to Noah, informing him of the 
Divine intention in respect of the world; and Noah’s 
reception of that message must be accounted as 
one of the most wonderful expressions of faith that 
we haveon record. We have the transaction very 
briefly described : “ And God said unto Noah, The 
end of all flesh is come before me; and the earth 
is filled with violence through them; and behold I 
will destroy them with the earth.”’ Then follows 
the instructions as to the making of the ark, and 
the use to which it was to be put when made. 


And we | 
| communicated, it must be regardedas a saying hard 





And then we are simply told, “Thus did Noah, 
according to all that God commanded him so did 
he;” oras we have it in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
‘* By faith Noah, being warned of God of things 
not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark 
to the saving of his house; by the which he 
condemned the world, and became heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith.” 

Looking to the action of Noah on this occasion, 
we can scarcely conceive of the exercise of faith 
under more trying and difficult circumstances. 
It could not have been an easy thing to receive 
that message. In whatever way it may have been 


to believe. How many doubts would naturally 
arise? Will that God, whose goodness is every- 
where so abundantly manifested, really destroy all 
His creatures? Will He who has so long borne 
with the wickedness of men, and caused His sun 
to shine and His rain to fall with gracious impar- 
tiality upon the wicked and the good, will He, by 
a dreadful assertion of His power, destroy man 
from the earth? Are not these tidings too dread- 
ful to be true? Is this threating to be literally 
interpreted? Are these instructions to be literally 
obeyed? Knowing that Noah was but a man, we 
may suppose that with such and such like doubts 
he would have to do battle. One thing is per- 
fectly evident, that Noah must have been long 
accustomed to converse with God and to obey 
Him; so that he now knew God’s voice, and how 
to act when that voice addressed him. Nothing 
but this will explain his action on this occasion. 
Notwithstanding all the doubts that assailed him, 
he believed God; he was sure that God spoke the 
truth when He warned him of things not seen as 
yet; and so, moved with fear, he prepared an ark 
to the saving of his house. 

In order to estimate the greatness of Noah’s 
faith we must remember that there were many 
things concurring to render the exercise of faith 
under such circumstances difficult. 

It is proverbially hard to believe what we wish 
not to be true, and there can be no doubt that 
Noah wished this not to happen. He and his 
immediate connections were to be saved, but many 
of his friends and relatives and all his property 
were to be destroyed. 

And this was not a belief which he could keep 
locked up in his own bosom and say nothing about. 
Action was required, immediate action, and that 
of the most difficult kind. He was to build an 
ark, a vessel of vast dimensions; and he had to do 
this without sympathy, and exposed to mueh scor 
and derision, for we may be sure that if the history 
of the Deluge is treated by many with contemp- 
tuous incredulity, the prediction of it was despised 
as an idle and baseless dream. Ridicule is one of 
the hardest things to endure, and many who are 
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proof against nearly every other form of assault 
fall before this. And we must remember that 
those who laughed at Noah could adduce many 


weighty reasons why they should laugh. They 


could point to the uniformity of Nature, and the 
unchanging sequence of events, while Noah could 
only refer to the message which had been com- 


municated to himself, and which warned him of | 


things not seen as yet. 


This faith of Noah, too, was not only severely | 
We | 


tried, but the trial was a painfully long one. 
all know that it is comparatively easy to act im- 
mediately upon some strong impression, while it is 
exceedingly difficult to keep up the force of an im- 
pression for any considerable time. Noah doubt- 
less experienced this difficulty; he was not called 
on to concentrate all his energies in one supreme 
effort, but had work laid out for him which was to 


cover one hundred and twenty years, and during | 


all those years there was no apparent difference in 
the aspect of the world, everything went on as 
before, as though no warning had been given— 
everything except the life of Noah, who declared 
his belief in God’s message by preparing an ark 
for the saving of his house. 

And all this time Noah had not only a great 
deal to do, but a great deal to say. He was a 
preacher of righteousness. 
to destroy the world, but he would not do so 
without giving it warning. God never smites 
without warning, and He warns that He may have 
no occasion to smite. Those hundred and twenty 
years are to be viewed as a space afforded for 
repentance. Noah had to testify of the righteous- 
ness and the threatened wrath of God all the while 
he was preparing the ark. Indeed, rightly under- 
stood, most eloquent was the preparation of the 
ark itself. 


on, lifting up in the midst of that ungodly world 


his solitary voice of testimony. We know not how | 
those hundred and twenty years were spent by the | 


world, yet from the sad result and from what we 
know of human nature we can form some idea. 
Everything continued in its usual course, as on 
the day when Noah laid down the foundations of 


the ark, a vessel whose gigantic proportions would | 


elicit expressions of astonishment even now, and 
which seems to have been built far away from all 
water capable of floating its ponderous bulk. We 
can imagine men inquiring as to the character and 
design of the immense structure, so unfit for all 


the ordinary uses of life; and in answer to these | 


constantly-repeated and mocking questions would 


occur the preaching of Noah, the distinct anounce- | 
ment of God’s purpose to visit the world in wrath, | 


and doubtless the further intimation that the in- 
tervening period was to be esteemed and used as a 
day of grace, a space given for repentance. And 


God had determined | 


But they did not, they would not, 
understand, and Noah worked on, and preached | 


so the very name of Noah became a by-word and 
a jest, and the ark was everywhere referred to as a 
sign and proof of the folly of its builder. 

Yet there day by day was it rising towards com- 
pletion, affording proof that there was at least one 
man who did believe the Divine message, and was 
prepared to act upon it. All this time the work 
never stopped, the faith of Noah never wavered. 
At last the ark was finished, still everything was 
serene and tranquil, and then the remaining in- 
structions of God were carried out, the ark was 
provisioned, the living creatures who were to 
| occupy it were to be seen congregating around it, 
and then pair by pair entering it, until at last all 
were included within the ark. Even then the 
world went on buying and selling, marrying and 
giving in marriage, or only pausing to look on 
‘and laugh at what they regarded as a strange and 
unaccountable transaction. Then last of all Noah 
and his family entered into the ark, and “God shut 
him in,” shut him in away from that impenitent 
and wicked world, now so soon to be destroyed. 

The commencement of the Deluge was very gra- 
dual—it seemed tobe nothing more than an extra- 
ordinary rainfall—but, continuing day after day, 
week after week, the most careless and incredulous 
| were compelled to regard it not only as astonishing 
but preternatural. We can conceive of the low- 
lands being flooded, the waters gradually creeping 
up and hiding the lesser eminences; terrified, but 
not even yet in absolute despair, the people remove 
to the higher ground, believing that the mountains 
at least will never be covered. But now there is 
the sound of coming desolation, it is the mighty 
roar of waters bursting up from beneath, meeting 
| those that are descending from above; the foun- 
| tains of the great deep are broken up. And now 
all the life remaining of the mighty population, 
which has been so rapidly increasing for two 
thousand years, is that included within the limits 
of the ark which floats silently and calmly upor 
the waters above a desolated and buried world. 

If we look within the ark we shall see Noah 
| enjoying there rest and peace. He is quietly re- 
posing upon the promise of a faithful and un- 
changing God, he cannot question that He who 
has shown His power to destroy a world, is able 
to exercise that same power for the preservation 
of His servant who trusteth in Him. And so, 
while all without was turbulence and ruin, he 
| enjoyed a holy calm, shut in by God, and, which 
| was better, shut inwith God. That mighty Being 
who was so fearfully manifesting His wrath with- 
out, was, in an especial way, manifesting His love 
and grace within. As we read the narrative of 
this stupendous transaction we can only say, This 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes. We can only stand on one side, and behold 
this great sight, adoring Him who is glorious in 
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holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders. 
destruction of the world by the Flood must be 
regarded as, from first to last, a preternatural, and 
therefore inexplicable event. 
many attempted explanations on natural grounds, 
but none meeting all the requirements of the case. 
We cannot go beyond the statement of the apostle 
Peter, who refers it absolutely to the will and 
word of God, “By the word of God the heavens 
were of old, and the earth standing out of the 


water and in the water: whereby the world that | 


then was, being overflowed with water, perished.” 

After a while the waters subside, the ark rests 
upon the mountains of Ararat, and Noah and his 
family emerge from the asylum in which they had 
been so safely kept. 

Very impressive is the spectacle with which we 
are presented in sacred writ. We see the eight 
survivors of the old world on the summit or slope 
of Ararat, standing around the altar which they 
have reared, and the newly kindled fire of sacrifice, 
the smell of which goes up as a sweet savour 


before God, gazing with hearts full of gratitude , 


and amazement on the now subsiding waters, 
which had engulfed and rendered desolate a world. 


The world is now going to start afresh, and the | 


question cannot but occur, under what auspices, 
under what conditions, with what prospects? 

A moment’s reflection must convince us how 
needful it was that God should enter into some 


covenant with those who survived such a catas- , 


trophe as the Deluge. What terrible thoughts 


would have been suggested by the remembrance | 


of the event had man been left to consider it alone! 
Had no voice of promise and censolation been 
heard, would not men have been tempted to doubt 
God’s love and compassion? Would they not have 
felt that they were not safe from the recurrence of 
a like calamity? What encouragement would 
they have had to engage in agricultural or other 
pursuits feeling that at any moment all might be 
swept away by the waters of another Deluge ? 


Now, the covenant into which God entered with | 


Noah was evidently intended to enable men to 
triumph over all temptation to doubt God’s love 
and the uniformity of God’s providence, telling 
them, as it does, that though there has been a 
Deluge interfering with all the arrangements of the 
world, and destroying all the population of earth, 
there shall be such no more, but that “ while the 
earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease. And then God, having es- 
tablished that fact, goes on to renew the covenant 
which He made with Adam, blessing Noah and his 
sons, and saying unto them, “ Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth.” 


And this covenant, within whose limits we are | 


embraced, did God confirm by a manifest sign. 


The | 


There have been , 
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He appointed the bow which is seen in the heavens 
in the day of rain to be a perpetual remembrancer 
of the spoken promise—a token simple as signifi- 
cant, nothing but the sunlight reflected back upon 
us through drops of falling rain. How mueh of 
God’s tender mercy do we see in the very selection 
of the symbol; the rain which would of itself have 
awakened foreboding becomes the means of re- 
, calling the promise. 

The bew had been seen in the cloud before—it 
was the effect of causes which had been long in 
operation—but now from this time it is to be the 
' token of that gracious covenant into which God 
' enters with Noah and his descendants, which He 
| would have them ever remember, and which He 
| pledges Himself never to forget. 
| Thereis no more beautiful object in Nature than 

the bow which God sets in the heavens in the day 

of rain, and which stands out in glowing relief 
| from the dark background of heavily-laden clouds. 

The rainbow is for us the divinely selected, the 
| divinely instituted symbol of certain truths which 
God would have us keep in everlasting remem- 
brance. It is at once a memorial, a pledge, and a 
symbol. 

It is the abiding and beautiful memorial of great 
events which transpired when the world was young. 

We cannot gaze upon the glittering and heavenly 
| sign without sympathising with the glad and 
grateful feelings of those who first looked upon it. 
After having laid waste the worid, we see God 
hang up His bow in heaven, “as in his hall the 
warrior after battle.” There across the dark and 
| Stormy sky do we see the resplendent and hope- 
inspiring token stretch the enduring memorial at 
once of man’s sin and of God’s mercy. 

This bow has also its providential significance ; 
it is a pledge as well as a memorial. It is the 
brilliant seal which God attaches to the engage- 
ment, covenant, charter, by which He binds Him- 
self never more with water to destroy the world. 
The very element which had been employed as the 
instrument of destruction, glittering in the light 
| of heavenly mercy, becomes the pledge of con- 
' tinued safety. 

The bow has also an abiding spiritual signi- 
ficance, speaking to us generally of God’s love 
and faithfulness. In several passages of Scripture 
we have reference to the over-arching bow, and its 
spiritual, symbolical meaning. In the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New, in the prophecies of Ezekiel 
and in the Apocalypse of St. John, we have a 
vision of the throne of God, and of one sitting 
thereon in radiant and gracious majesty, while 
over the throne and round about, forming its ca- 
nopy, we see the rainbow like unto anemerald. A 
vision which is designed, probably, to illustrate 
the position occupied and the privileges enjoyed 

| by the redeemed Church, which gathers round the 
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throne of majesty and mercy, which is the throne 
of God, the throne which is occupied by the man 
Christ Jesus, which is founded on justice and 
judgment, and overarched by the bow of the ever- 
lasting covenant. 

Thus far we have been pleasantly affected by the | 
character and conduct of Noah as made known to | 
us in God’s Word. We have seen him when the | 
earth was corrupt before God, and filled with | 
violence, living as a just man, perfect in his genera- | 
tions, walking with God, and finding grace in the | 
eyes of the Lord. We have seen him present us | 
with an unexampled instance of energetic and 
victorious faith; and, by faith, being warned of | 


whelming waters, we have to account for its des- 
truction by reference not only to those aggravated 
crimes which had so long called to heaven for 
vengeance, but to the non-improvement of the 


| space allowed for repentance, and the neglect of 


opportunities of salvation which for a long while 
had been within their reach. At last the door is 
shut. The same divine act which shut Noah and 
his family in the ark shut a guilty and impenitent 
world out. The closing of that door was the pro- 
mise of inviolable security to those within, the 
announcement of hopeless destruction to those 
without. The door is shut, the irrevocable doom 
is pronounced, and they perish miserably and 





God of things not seen as yet, we have seen him, | without remedy, because the opportunity of salva- 
moved with fear, prepare an ark to the saving of | tion long enjoyed, long despised, has now passed 
his house, and become heir of the righteousness | away for ever. They must have felt that they 
which is by faith, we have seen him and his | were hopelessly shut out when they saw Noah and 
family preserved in perfect safety when the world | his family shut in. 
was destroyed, and come forth at last from the ark Well, the ark which floated safely on the waters 
to surround the altar of sacrifice, the smoke of | of the Deluge speaks to us, and is designed to 
which went up as a sweet savour before God. And, | speak to us of another ark of safety—the Lord 
lastly, we have seen God graciously enter into| Jesus Christ. The door of this ark of refuge is 
covenant with him whom he has miraculously | still open, or ready to open at the slightest touch 
preserved. |of the believing applicant. But we have to re- 
But, alas! he whom we might have supposed to | member that the time is coming when this door 
be so well confirmed in the ways of righteousness, | now open will be finally and inexorably closed. 
who was found faithful when all else were faithless, | That door of gracious opportunity which is now 
who had enjoyed so many and such distinguished | open to receive men of all conditions and degrees, 
proofs of the Divine favour, and who so recently | of all countries and climes, sinners of all grades— 
had witnessed so terrible and convincing a proof | publicans and harlots even—shall be shut, never 
of God’s hatred of sin, and his determination to | again to be opened by any one’s penitence, prayers, 
punish it, this man, who seemed so safe-guarded | tears, excuses, entreaties. 
against the assaults of temptation, at atime when| We cannot picture to ourselves the scene after 
we should least look for it falls into temptation— | Noah was shut in the ark. There are rising on 
commits sin, and involves himself in shame and | every side the cold, suffocating waters, destined 
sorrow. And this event, though reflecting dis- | so soon to extinguish all life, and the door, the only 
honour upon Noah, the sacred historian narrates | door leading to safety, is shut; and those who 
with simple and unswerving fidelity; there is no| who might so recently have entered are now 
word of excuse or palliation uttered, the dishonour- hopelessly out. And so we are told that, at last, 
ing intemperance of Noah is set forth as exactly as | around the closed door of salvation many shall be 
the unnatural levity and mockery of Ham, who | congregated, seeking admittance with unavailing 
makes a sport of his parent’s shame, and these pleas and vain entreaties. The clang of the closing 
things are written for our warning, that we be | door seems to startle into attention those who till 
not high-minded, but fear. | then had been standing carelessly without. The 
Noah survived the destruction of the world for | sound which awakens them to a sense of their 


the long space of three hundred and fifty years, | need is that judicial act which hopelessly excludes 
spared to instruct a new race of men in the ways 


| them from all the rich provisions of God’s grace. 
and worship of the true and living God, and dying 


There is the ark of safety with its still open 
at last at the great age of nine hundred and fifty | door. Christ is both the ark in which we are to 
years, | find refuge, and the door, the one way of entrance 

If we iook to the salvation of Noah, and the leading to it. ‘Iam the door,” He says, “By me, 
destruction of the world by the Deluge, we have | ifany man enter in, he shall be saved.” Yes, if 
many practical lessons suggested; and we bring | we are found in Him, we shall be safe, even when 
this paper to a close by making brief reference to | the more destructive billows of the fiery deluge 
one, and not the least important of these. shall beat upon and overwhelm this devoted 

As we see the old world perish beneath the | world. 
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y J CHAPTER XIII. 
Yi HE day came at length which 
) 2 was to see Marian Erles- 
Ne leigh laid by the side of 
.) fondly loved, and as the 
+, hour fixed for the funeral 
dreve slowly down the long 


avenue, bringing their occupants to 
attend the ceremony, till the assemblage 


received, was almost completely filled. 


Reginald stood beside a table in the | 
middle of the room, and gave his hand for the most | 
part silently to each of the guests as they came | 


forward to greet him, and offer their condolences, 
although to some old friends he said a few quiet 
words in answer. 


ness that he was now the head of the Erlesleigh 


family, and the sole possessor of their ancient home, | 
gave him a sense of dignity and responsibility which | 
affected his demeanour without his being aware of | 


it. 
Anthony Beresford stood at a distance, in the em- 


brasure of a window, half hid by the heavy curtains | 


that fell on either side, and made no attempt to come 
forward at all amongst the visitors. He carried his 
sensitive delicacy with regard to his own position at 
Darksmere further than most men would have done, 
and although it was his mother, as well as Rex’s, 
whose burial rites had drawn that company around 


them, yet he never forgot that the house was his | 
brother’s and not his, and that he was himself as | 


much a guest at Darksmere Castle as the most dis- 
tant neighbour who had travelled to the spot that 
day. He watched Rex for a little while, with quiet 
approval, and then, as the stream of visitors con- 
tinued to pour into the room, he turned away, and 
shaded his eyes with his hand, while he gave him- 
self up to sad and tender recollections of the beautiful 
mother who was so soon to be hidden out of his sight 
for ever. Thus he did not see many of the guests 
who came in, and when at last he was called to join 
his brother in the mourning-coach, which followed 
next to the hearse, he could not have told who were 
many of the persons conveyed in the long string of 
carriages that fell into the procession behind them. 


the husband she had so | 


drew near, Bumerous carriages | 


was so large that even the great library | 
at Darksmere Castle, where they were | 


He showed a degree of self- | 
possession and manliness beyond what his brother | 
hoped he could have manifested ; but the conscious- | 
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| picturesque archway of very solid masonry led into 
| it through huge iron gates, over which was placed a 
| marble shield bearing the arms of the Erlesleighs. 

| The gates were now thrown wide open, and the 
coffin, carried by the old servants of the house, was 
borne slowly through them, and set down at the side 
of the open vault, which was at other times closed 
by an iron grating, with a wide marble slab laid over 
it. The old rector, Mr. Laurence, who had performed 
the marriage ceremony between those two whom he 
was now about to re-unite in death, read the burial 
service with faltering tones, while the brothers stood 
side by side at the foot of the grave. 

When the last prayers, so full of patient submission 
and peaceful hope, were being said, Anthony involun- 
tarily leoked round towards Rex, as if to draw his 
attention to the sweetness of consolation contained 
in them, and as he did so he caught sight of the face 
of a gentleman standing near, and was greatly struck 
by the intensity of the gaze which this person had 
fixed at that moment on his brother’s countenance. 
The stranger—for he was such at least to Anthony, 
who felt certain he had never seen him before—was 
a tall man, apparently about fifty years of age, still 
remarkably handsome, though his hair was grey and 
his complexion bronzed by long exposure to the sun; 
| his thick beard and moustache retained their original 
| dark colour, and his eyes, somewhat deeply sunk in 
his head, were black and piercing.. It was, however, 
his expression, as he looked intently on Rex, which 
riveted Anthony’s attention, from its peculiarity. 
There was the keenest interest and curiosity, min- 
gled with a certain pathos, in his gaze; and yet 
it certainly was a smile which curved the thin lips 
under his moustache. A smile at such a moment 
seemed strangely out of place, and the manner in 
which the man seemed absolutely absorbed in Rex— 
at the very time when most of those present were 
taking their last look at the coffin—was so singular 
that Anthony involuntarily glanced again at his 
brother, to see if there were anything in his de- 
meanour to call forth such pertinacious observation. 

Rex stood listening, evidently with all his soul, to 
the concluding words of the solemn service. The soft 
autumn sunshine fell on his uncovered head, and 
tinged his fair hair with a golden hue, while his large 
blue eyes, uplifted to heaven, had caught a spiritual 
beauty from his highly-wrought state of feeling at 
| the moment, that made him look in his young love- 
| liness like one of Raphael’s pictured angels. 

Rapidly as thoughts pass through the mind, the idea 


The family vault of the Erlesleighs was contained | took possession of Anthony that the stranger must 
in a very ancient enclosure, placed outside the | be simply a man of artistic tastes, whose painter’s 
church, at the east end. A high stone wall sur- | eye had been caught by the charming picture of 
rounded it, leaving it open to the sky, and a| Rex’s beautiful face and graceful attitude; and so 
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soon as this solution of the matter had occurred to | 


him it passed from his thoughts altogether, while 
his attention became absorbed in the last sad duty 
that was being performed for Marian Erlesleigh. 

Slowly was her coffin being lowered into the vault, 
and placed by the side of that of her husband, which 
could dimly be seen with the withered flowers yet 
lying upon it, which her own hands had placed there 
on the last anniversary of his death. It had been her 
custom to have the vault opened once a year, that she 
might renew this act of loving remembrance, and 
Rex whispered to Anthony that it should now be his 
care to show the same undying recollection of both 
on the yearly recurrence of this day, which had 
united them once more in the silent chambers of the 
grave. 

It was the only word Rex had said since they left 
Darksmere Castle on their sad duty, and he did not 
speak again while the coach took them home at a 
more rapid pace; but when the guests were all once 
more assembled in the library, and the conventional 
wine and cake was handed round, he made an effort 
to go and speak to some of his mother’s old friends. 
It was then that Anthony again observed the man 
whose demeanour had struck him so much when they 
stood at the grave. He was talking to Rex, but with 
nothing at all peculiar in his look, and simply, as it 
appeared, with a grave and kindly interest, such as 
any one might have manifested under the circum- 
stances. Presently, Rex looked round as if in search 
of some one, and, meeting Anthony’s eye, he said a 
few words to the stranger, and they came forward to- 
gether to the spot where he was standing. 

“Let me make you acquainted with Mr. Gascoigne, 
Anthony,” said Rex; “you will find as much pleasure 
as I have done in conversing with one who remem- 
bers our dear mother with such just admiration.” 
And then he moved away to talk to some other 
friend, leaving them standing together. 


Mr. Gascoigne entered at once into conversation | 


with Anthony in so thoroughly courteous and friendly 
a manner as to completely dispel any unpleasant 
feeling the young man might have had from his pre- 
vious behaviour. He felt certain Mr. Gascoigne 
could not have intended to show any unseemly in- 
difference at the burial rites of one whom he spoke 
of with the most tender reverence to both her sons, 
and the final impression left on Anthony’s mind by 
this new acquaintance was much in his favour. 

In the course of their conversation Mr. Gascoigne 
told Anthony that it was his intention to settle 
in the neighbourhood, and that he had come to 
Sir Thomas Fleming’s in order to negotiate for 
the purchase of one of his farms on which there was 
an excellent house, that might easily be conver- 
ted into a very pleasant residence. The bargain, 
however, was not yet concluded, he said, as Sir 
Thomas felt unwilling to part with any portion of 
his land when it came to the point, although he had 





actually advertised the farm as being for sale; and 
Mr. Gascoigne seemed to think it would end in his 
simply renting the place. Anthony gathered from 
what he said that his acquaintance with the Flemings 
had commenced with the arrangements for this pur- 
chase, and that Sir Thomas had merely invited him 
to be his guest while the affair was pending, that he 
might the more conveniently examine the property. 
He had told Sir Thomas of his former acquaintance 
with the Erlesleighs on his first arrival, finding that 





he was within a short distance of Darksmere Castle, 
| but Mrs. Erlesleigh’s illness and its fatal termination, 
| had, of course, precluded him from calling at her 
house as he had proposed doing. He added that he 
intended returning to London next day for a short 
time, but if he decided to occupy the farm, he hoped 
to see much of both brothers, as he should then be 
their near neighbour. 

There were several other persons in the room with 
whom Anthony was unacquainted, in consequence of 
| his having been so constantly absent that he had 
| seen very little of the society round Darksmere, 
and Captain Saxby now brought one of these gentle- 
men to be introduced to him, and Mr. Gascoigne 
moved away, leaving the house soon after, with Sir 
Thomas Fleming. Most of the guests from a dis- 
tance also departed, and, when only the intimate 
friends of the family were left, Mrs. Erlesleigh’s 
will was opened and read by the old lawyer who 
had managed her affairs for many years. It proved 
to be a just and sensible distribution of all that 
Marian Erlesleigh had to leave. Whatever had be- 
longed to her late husband’s family was rightly left 
entirely to Rex, but all her own personal possessions 
were divided between her two sons. 








CHAPTER XIV. 

Wuen the duties of that sad day were at last over, 
and Anthony Beresford had gone to his room for 
the night, he determined to read once more the 
| document confided to him by his mother on her 
death-bed, in order that he might consider seriously 
by what means he could best perform the obliga- 
tions she had laid upon him with regard to his 
brother. He remembered very well, from his first 
hasty perusal of the paper, that Rex’s chief danger 
lay in the enmity which Richard Dacre cherished 
against him in consequence of the injury he had sus- 
tained at the hands of his father Francis Erlesleigh ; 
but a little reflection had forced upon him the con- 
viction that it might be exceedingly difficult for him 
to detect the approach of Dacre, with his nefarious 
designs, in the vague future which lay before them. 
Vivian had distinctly said that Rex’s secret enemy 
intended to change his name for purposes of con- 
cealment, and Anthony foresaw that his brother 
might become acquainted, and even intimate with 
him, while he himself had not the smallest suspicion 
of his identity. 
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That other and perhaps more subtle peril which 
threatened Rex from his own tendency to the fatal 
vice of gaming Anthony hoped to be able to guard 
against by remaining always at his side. But how 
was he to recognise Dacre, whom he had never seen, 
if he made his way into Rex’s life under another 
name? It was possible, indeed, that he had done so 
already. The man might even have been amongst 
the strangers who had assembled at Darksmere that 
day, on the plea of a former acquaintance with Rex’s 
parents. Anthony’s thoughts reverted to Mr. Gas- 
coigne, with a sudden momentary suspicion that 
some connection at least with Dacre might account 
for his marked observation of Rex during the funeral 
service; but the next instant he discarded this idea, 
remembering how friendly and straightforward his 
visitor had been in his subsequent conversation with 
himself, and how little likely it was that Sir Thomas 
Fleming would have introduced any one at Darks- 
mere of whose antecedents he was ignorant. Still it 
was very necessary that Anthony should have some 
clue which might guide him to Dacre’s identity in 
the future, and he anxiously examined that night 
every line of the paper from which alone he could 
glean any information. 

He felt convinced, when he had concluded it, 
that Dacre had made no attempt to approach Rex 
during Mrs. Erlesleigh’s lifetime. He must have 
been aware that she would recognise him under 
any name, and would at once have rendered abor- 
tive any attempt of his to influence her son. The 
occasion on which she spoke of having discovered 
Rex’s gambling taste had clearly not been in any 
way connected with Dacre; but if this man had 
kept himself informed of the course of events at 
Darksmere Castle—as was probable—he must now 
be aware that death had deprived Rex of his mo- 
ther’s watchful guardianship, and that the time 
had come when any unscrupulous plan for obtain- 
ing influence over him would have the greatest 
chance of success. Anthony felt, therefore, that his 
brother’s danger was perhaps even then most 
imminent. Yet no indication was given him which 
could help him to a knowledge of Dacre, excepting the 
one promise on the part of Vivian that if he should 
be alive and within reach when Rex’s friends had 
need of his help, he would be ready to assist them 
with any information in his power. The address of 
an agent in London, who might possibly be ac- 
quainted with his place of abode, had been given by 
Vivian, but as it was nearly eighteen years since 
the letter had been written, it was quite possible 
that the agent in question might not be alive any 
more than Vivian; or even if he were, he might not 
now be able to assist Anthony in gaining access to 
him. It seemed in every way a forlorn chance, but 
it was the only one by which Anthony could hope to 
obtain the information he so urgently required ; and 
before he slept that night he had written a letter 





to the address given in London, begging to be in- 
formed, if possible, how he could communicate with 
Mr. Vivian. 

The result, however, was beyond his hopes; two 
days later he received an answer from the agent, 
stating that he was able to inform Mr. Beresford of 
Mr. Vivian’s present place of residence, since he had 
mentioned that he wrote on behalf of Mr. Reginald 
Erlesleigh, as he had received orders from Mr. Vivian 
that he was on no account to reveal his abode to any 
one excepting Mrs. Erlesleigh, or, in the event of her 
death, to the nearest relation of her son. The agent 
then explained that Mr. Vivian was living at a 
solitary house in a very remote part of Cornwall, where 
he had established a home for himself in the most 
inaccessible spot he could find; he had resided there 
for seventeen years, seeing no one, and refusing even 
to allow any postal communication to be established 
by which letters could reach him. The agent had 
not himself seen him during all that period, and had 
held no intercourse with him beyond the trans- 
mission of his money at stated times, which only 
occurred at long intervals, and which afforded him no 
opportunity of knowing anything concerning Mr. 
Vivian beyond the fact that he still lived. The 
agent concluded by giving Anthony the address of 
the recluse, adding that he would not find it possible 
to communicate with him otherwise than by going 
himself to the place, and he could not promise him 
that even then he would gain access to Mr. Vivian 
unless his connection with the Erlesleighs proved a 
passport in his favour. 

Of course Anthony’s resolution was speedily taken 
to make as soon as possible a journey in quest of the 
generous and eccentric man who had been so ready 
to return good for evil in the case of his faithless 
friend Erlesleigh, but he was obliged to wait for some 
opportunity of absenting himself when Rex would not 
be left quite alone, as he would have been at that time, 
when all his guests had departed, and he was not, 
of course, thinking of inviting any others during the 
period of deep mourning. 

There were, besides, many arrangements to be 
concluded between the brothers. 

Anthony had, with great difficulty, induced Rex to 
agree to his plan of renting the disused wing of 
Darksmere Castle as his own independent abode; and 
it was only when Anthony’s persistence in resolving 
to live on his personal means and at no cost to his 
brother, threatened something like a quarrel between 
them, that Rex gave way, and reluctantly consented 
to his having a private establishment quite apart 
from that of the Castle. 

The rooms consisted of a suite on the ground-floor, 
with good accommodation for servants, but they 
had to be repaired and furnished, and both brothers 
found ample occupation for some two or three weeks 
in making them habitable, and especially in arrang- 
ing a charming study for Anthony, with glass doors 
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opening out on the flower-garden. The work was in 
progress, but not yet complete, when Rex came in 
from riding one afternoon, and told Anthony that he | 
had met Six Thomas Fleming, who had been urging 
him very much to go and stay with him for a few 
days at Fleming Hall, to have some pheasant-shoot- 
“T told him,” continued Rex, “‘ that I thought 
it. was too soon after our loss for either of us to pay 
visits; but he said they were quite alone, Mr. Gas- 
coigne and all their other visitors were gone, and 
there was no one at home but Lady Fleming and 
himself, and their son Robert, who was greatly in 
want of a companion to go out shooting with him, 
so I agreed at last to go for a week or so, To tell 
the truth, I felt that I should like the change; it is 
very depressing to see this great empty house, with 
all the dreary associations it has gained from our 
loss, and only you and myself wandering about in it 
like ghosts, I feel the want of some excitement, 
though I have hardly the heart to amuse myself.” 
Anthony looked sadly at his brother as he spoke ; 
for this perpetual craving for excitement, which was 
one of Rex’s special characteristics, and which not 
even his genuine sorrow for his mother’s death had 
quenched, was just one of the traits in his disposition | 
which gave most reason to fear for his future. He 
thought, however, that the visit to Sir Thomas’s | 
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would be a very desirable change for Rex. The 
Flemings were quiet, homely people, with whom 
there was not the slightest risk of his being tempted 
to gratify his fatal taste for cards; while pheasant- 
shooting with Robert, whom Anthony knew to be 
exclusively devoted to field sports, would be a per- 
fectly safe amusement for him. 

Anthony reflected too, with great satisfaction, that 
this plan would afford himself the opportunity he so 
much desired of going into Cornwall in quest of Mr. 
Vivian, as he should feel certain that he left Rex in 
safe hands. He therefore cordially agreed to the 
proposal, and urged his brother, by all means, to 
accept the invitation. 

“Sir Thomas begged me to ask you to accompany 
me,” said Rex, “but I told him I thought you 
would like to superintend the arranging of your 
rooms, and that I believed you did not care for 
shooting.” 

“T hate shooting, if the truth must be told,” said 
Anthony, laughing, “though I know it sounds very 
un-English to say so; but, in any case, I shall be 
glad of a few days when I shall not be leaving you 
alone, to go to some distance on business, so that is 
all very well arranged, and I can write to Sir Thomas 
to thank him, and decline his invitation.” 

(To be continued.) 


PAPERS. 
IN THE WAY. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR BROWN, RECTOR OF CATFIELD, NORWICH. 


HERE is a sense in which this expres- | 
sion may be used which it is by no 
means pleasant to feel applicable to 
oneself. The merest suspicion of 
being in the way, in the sense of 
obstruction or unwelcomeness, is in- 

tolerable to any man of spirit or refinement. 

There are many people, it is true, whose sensi- | 

bility, like the “targe” of Roderick Dhu, is of | 

such “tough bull-hide” that they seldom or 
never appear conscious of being in that predica- 
ment. Probably the only time they realise it is 
when the sharp cry of some street driver uncere- 
moniously bids them “ get out of the way.” But, 
as we are not going to make a study of leather, 
however interesting the subject might be in its 
figurative aspects, we will pass over the obstruc- 
tive sense of the words with a remark applicable 
rather to those whose feelings and perceptions 
have not passed through the tan-yard. Now, it is 
quite possible, and not at all uncommon, to be too 
sensitive on this point. The man who wishes to 
pass along some crowded thoroughfare without | 
getting in the way of anybody had better stay at | 


home; and he who hopes to go through the world 
without offending anybody, or crossing another’s 
purpose, or jostling against other people’s opinions, 
will have to turn hermit. The thing is not only 
impossible, it is undesirable also. In a state of 
imperfection, where no one is always right, much 


, good must result, in matters not set at rest by 


authority of Scripture, from the clash of minds. 
“Tron sharpeneth iron: so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend””—but it is by friction, 
not by mere contact. It is to be feared, however, 
that a great deal of over-sensitiveness about being 
in the way is the product, not of genuine modesty 
or independence, but of the “pride that apes 
humility.” People think themselves in the way 
because, in the view they entertain of their own 
importance, they take up move room than is really 
the case. Enough, however, of this particular 
sense in which the expression may be used; its 
non - obstructive applications are much more 
numerous and interesting. 

Take it in reference to duty. Whata fund of 
substantial comfort there is in being in the way of 
duty? Like capital safely invested, it yields a sure 
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though modest return, and is never more com- 
fortable than in times of panicandanxiety. When 
the disciples were “ toiling in rowing” that stormy 
night on the sea of Galilee, we can imagine the 
thoughts that might arise in their hearts—“ What 
good is there in our thus spending our strength ?— 
why would He have us leave Him behind?” and 
the temptation must have been strong to swing 
the boat’s head round, and take their ease. But 
there was a comfortable persuasion they could fall 
back on that was better than ease, and each buffet 
of the waves would suggest it to them—the way 
in the teeth of that “ contrary wind” was the way 
of duty, the Master had distinctly appointed it, 
and so they tugged on. It is related that about a 
century ago there was a day of remarkable gloom 
in America—still known as “the dark day ”—a 
day when the light of the sun was slowly extin- 
guished, as if by aneclipse. The Legislature of 
Connecticut was in session, and as its members 
saw the unexpected and unaccountable darkness 
coming on, they shared in the general awe and 
terror. It was supposed by many that the last 
day, the day of judgment, had come. Some one, 
in the consternation of the hour, moved an ad- 
journment. Then there arose an old Puritan legis- 
lator, Devenport of Stamford, who said, that if the 
last day had come he desired to be found in his 
place, doing his duty, and therefore moved that 
candles be brought in, so that the house could pro- 
ceed with its duty. It was this that nerved the 
old patriarch to plod on so unflinchingly and with 
such placid readiness, the very opposite of fana- 
ticism, to the place where Isaac was to be offered— 
the longest walk, we fancy, that mortal man ever 
took. He was in the way of duty; had not God 
commanded him? and in that way the Lord 
would provide. Even “in the mount,” in man’s 
extremity, the Lord would provide. Here is still 
the Christian’s highway both of safety and 
comfort :— 


** He holds no parley with unmanly fears, 
Where duty bids he confidently steers, 
Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 
And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all.” 


Branching out from this there is a diligent use 
of the likeliest means which may with great sig- 
nificance be termed being in the way of success 
in whatever we have todo. Abraham’s servant is 
a striking illustration of this. The man had an 
important commission to execute for his master. 
His instructions were plain enough as to what he 
was and was not to do; but how he was to carry it 
out was left entirely to himself. And it certainly 
does make one feel how noble a man a servant 
may be, how perfect an equality there may be 
in principle, to see the way in which he accom- 
plished his work. He made it his own; he could 


helped themselves. 


have done no more had it been for himself. The 
rationalist would pityingly smile at the man’s 
simplicity in appealing to heaven’s judgment in 
such a matter; but, nevertheless, he was rational 
to the backbone, as all are who both appeal 
to God and use the likeliest means; for so he read 
the successful result—“I being in the way, the 
Lord led me to the house of my master’s brethren.” 
He evidently believed that God helped those who 
And this is a view of “ being 
in the way” which is worth noticing. There is 
such a thing as being in the way of success. No 
one can “command success ”’—success might not 
prove a blessing—but every one can so lay him- 
self out as to “deserve it”—and when we do 
that, we may be said to be in the way of it. 
When Peter was fishing at night, he was in the 
way of success, though he caught nothing, for it 
was the likeliest time to fish in; and when he 
afterwards let down the net for a draught at an 
unlikely place and season, he was still in the way 
of success, and did succeed, for it was the most 
likely thing of all that the Master would not com- 
mand to no purpose. Discoveries have been made 


by mere intuition, without any previous course of 


preparation, fortunes have been realised by a lucky 
speculation that cost little or no trouble; but in 
the world’s long list of successful enterprises and 
of successful men, this fact stands forth promi- 
nently, as the well-nigh universal feature in them 
all, that the success attained was brought about 


by weary waiting and patient working in the use of 


means most likely to ensure it. 

We may speak of being in the way in the sense 
of instantaneous readiness—a being ready in the 
way at some critical moment. How much has 
often depended on this; how much has been lost 
by the want of it! Sometimes the readiness con- 
sists merely in our bodily presence at the precise 
time. When Van Amburgh went about amusing 
people with the disgusting exhibition of putting 
his head into the lion’s mouth, it is said that there 
was a certain man who never failed to be present 

| on every occasion ; and the reason he gave for his 
| persistence was this—end there was some grim 
| humour in it—that he felt certain the lion would 
one day bite off the man’s head, and if he were to 
be absent only once that might be the very time 
when it would happen, so he determined to be 
always “inthe way.” Every one knows the story 
of the boy who saved a whole district from inunda- 
tion by promptly stopping with his hand the first 
tiny oozing out of water in a Dutch embankment, till 
help came. He was just in time; a little later and 
he could have done nothing. ‘“ Nota minute too 
soon!” has again and again been the exclamation 
as some critical moment was passed. Sometimes, 
however, the beingin the way at the critical 
moment consists in much more than mere bodily 
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presence, it means immediate readiness for what- 
ever may happen. 


*‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


In one of the bloodiest and most decisive battles 
of the Peninsular war, the French and English 
armies had previously been facing each other for | 
many days, each handled with consummate skill, 
like chessmen in a game where no advantage had 
been gained on either side, when all at once a change 
of front was observed in the disposition of the 
French. It was most unexpected, so much so that 
the English had given up another day as lost, and | 
dinner was ready in the general’s tent. So also | 
was the general himself. His eagle eye saw that | 
movement, and took in ata glance its fatal import. | 
Instantly, the whole English army was aroused, 
and the battle set in array, and down they were 
launched upon the weak point at the critical | 
moment, and carried all before them. The great | 
captain was in the way. How significant in this 
sense are those words of our Lord, “ While thou 
art in the way with Him!” Sin makes God our 
“adversary,” not in disposition toward us, but 
(as the word means) in legal relationship. We are | 
obnoxious by reason of sin to eternal justice. But | 
in His love toward us, God has “ found a ransom.” | 
Sinful men may “agree” with Him, and “be at | 
peace” with Him; but when? While thou art | 
in the way with Him, before our “time” comes 
which our Lord tells us “is always ready,” in the | 
“accepted time” that has no past or future, only 
an immediate present, “now.” And this is the 
lesson our Lord enhances yet further in dignity if | 
not in importance by connecting it, not with the | 
uncertain day of our death, but with the equally 
unknown day of His coming. ‘“ Let your loins be 
girded about, and your lights burning, and ye 
yourselves like unto men that wait for their lord, 
when He will return from the wedding; that, 
when He cometh and knocketh, they may open 
unto Him immediately. Blessed are those ser- 
vants whom the Lord, when He cometh, shall find 
watching ”’—that is, iv the way. 

We will now take the expression in another and 
a very different sense, namely, in regard to bad 
One of the most melancholy sayings in | 
the Bible that strikes the ear in the history of 
Israel with the dismal iteration of a bell-buoy, is 
the oft-repeated statement, “He did evil in the | 
sight of the Lord, and walked in the way of his | 
father.” It is, in fact, the true account of human | 
nature in all ages, whether under the light of | 
revelation or in heathen darkness, they do as their | 
forefathers did. But there is greater force, and so | 
more irstructiveness, in the individual application 





example. 


“ 


of the saying, “‘ He walked in the way of his father,” 
for it marks, what is so supremely momentous a 
fact, the power and deadly influence of direct evil 
example. And though the Bible contains, thank 
God, a bright reverse to the picture, and we read 
in its pages of some who walked “in the way of 
good men ”’—of “ David ” or of “‘ Asa his father ”— 


| yet it is sadly remarkable how greatly the examples 
| of following evil preponderate, both in number and 


length of continuance. Like the melancholy 
weird tone of the bell-buoy, however, there is very 
much of mercy in the warning. The promise 
cannot be too fully relied on, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it,” but training means, not point- 
ing out the way with finger or stick, but taking 
firmly by the hand, and saying, Come with me. 
And the solemn warning voice appeals, across the 
waves of busy life and through the fog of thought- 
lessness and inconsideration, to all who possess in- 
fluence, and especially to parents, and calls on them 
to beware lest it be recorded against them that souls 
were lost because they walked in the way of theiv evil 
example. Of all the forces at Satan’s command in 


| this wicked world there is none perhaps greater than 


that of example. Everybody will admit the power 
of it, but few realise how great that power is, or 
bring home to their own door the fact that the way 
in which they are going has to do, they know not 
how much, with the way in which others go. Sin 
is not only a hereditary, it is also a contagious 
disease. How soon was the moral taint developed 
in Adam’s children: the first man born into the 
world became a murderer! Yet more instruc- 
tive than the individual development, because less 
exceptional, is the account the Bible gives of the 
awful strides with which contagion overspread the 
world, until “all flesh had corrupted his way upon 
the earth.” And the signal for this universal 
corruption was the fatal defection of the “sons of 
God” when they ceased to keep separate from the 
ungodly, “but learned their works.” And so the 
plan which God in His infinite wisdom fixed on as 
the best in order to keep alive religion in the world 
was to separate a nation to Himself, and fence it 
round with peremptory restrictions, to cut it off, if 
possible, from the contagion around, so that they 
might not walk in the way of the heathen. This 
plan accomplished all that God foreknew it would 
—for no plan or purpose of His can fail in that 
sense—yet that it succeeded as it ought to have 
done is more than we can say, and the fact that, in 
spite of it, God’s people were for ever lapsing into 
the ways of the nations around, gives solemn 
emphasis to the great lesson, which may still be 
read every day in what we see around us, that not 
only is the heart of man prone of itself to evil, but 
also that the contagious influence of association 
with evil is one of the suvelest and most tremen- 
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dous powers the servants of God have to contend 
and watch against. 

Again, being in the way is descriptive of a very 
happy state of things within the reach of every 
one of us, that is, of being under heavenly direction. 
We mean by this more than being in the path of 
duty—having the path of duty pointed out to us. 
And here, as in all things that relate to our passage 
through this world to a better, the history of Israel 
furnishes us with a most appropriate illustration. 
That history is a picture-gallery indeed, and, next 
to those wondrous illustrations which tell of the 
great matters that concern our peace with God, 
and the way of acceptable service, there is no 
picture in that grand old history more beautiful 
and instructive than the one which tells of heavenly 
guidance and direction. If we may so say, God 
Himself seems to have made much of it, for again 
and again it is alluded to throughout the pages of 
inspiration. “ Who went in the way before you.” 
Israel was often reminded, “to search you out a 
place to pitch your tents in, in fire by night, to 
show you by what way ye should go, and in a cloud 
by day.” It was a marvellous director. With 
what assured confidence might every Israelite step 
out along the dreary desert-way, where no tracks 
or landmarks were ; with what composing com- 
fort might he look out at night from his tent- 
door, and view the certain evidence that he was 
resting where and as he ought. For the pillar not 
only directed when and where to march, but also 
where and for how long to remain stationary. 
The picture, as given in the ninth chapter of 
Numbers, is lovely, and filled up with details. 
“And so it was, when the cloud abode from even 
unto the morning, and that the cloud was taken 
up in the morning, then they journeyed: whether 
is was by day or by night that the cloud was 
taken up, they journeyed. Or whether it were 
two days, or a month, or a year, that the cloud 
tarried upon the tabernacle, remaining thereon, 


the children of Israel abode in their tents, and | 


journeyed not: but when it was taken up, they 
journeyed. At the commandment of the Lord 
they rested in the tents, and at the commandment 


of the Lord they journeyed.” Itisa lovely picture | 


set in a frame of fact. That God does not now 
thus visibly direct His people proves nothing as 
against the fact. As the Almighty One, He could 
do it if He pleased; and it is more reasonable to 
believe that the Bible tells us historic facts than old 
wives’ tales. Moreover, the Bible itself tells us 
that this visible guidance, like all other miraculous 
displays, did not necessarily persuade the heart— 
Israel murmured and sinned even under the 
shadow of the cloudy pillar. And, therefore, the 
promise of God, pictured forth in this record of 
the past, is as sure and complete to usas the pillar 
was to Israel of old; and that promise—resting 


on Christ our mercy-seat, repeated in every form 
throughout Scripture, and never brighter than 
when the dark night of sorrow is spoken of—is, 
“in all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths.” 

But of all the meanings that may be attached to 
the expression, there is none to be compared with 
that which connects it with Christ Himself. The 
word itself, and so the idea represented by it, is 
one of those which our Lord has ennobled by 
applying them to Himself. “Iam the Way,’ He 
says. To be in the Way, then, is to be in Christ. 
Words are necessarily but an imperfect means of ex- 
pressing ideas, and must not, therefore, be too much 
strained. But if we look at the other words our 
Lord uttered when He said this of Himself, and 
especially if we compare it with similar metaphors, 
we shall see that no superficial truth is taught us 
| here. It is easy to trip off the tongue the saying 
| that Christ is the way, but he who really under- 
| stands what it means is “ not far from the kingdom 
of God.” It involves a true perception of that 
which is the peculiar feature of Christianity, 
making it in this respect alone totally different 
from all other religions, and distinct from all its 
counterfeits—namely, that personal contact with 
Christ Himself is the very essence of true religion. 
It is not Christ’s doctrine, or Christ’s example, or 
Christ’s work that is the way to God, but Christ 
Himself—‘ I am the way.” In every sense and in 
every particular, He personallyis the way; for when 
the disciple, supposing, as all do till enlightened, 
that Christ was not the way itself, but only the 
medium to reveal it, said, “ Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us,” the reply was, “ Have 
I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou 
not known me, Philip? he that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.’ In regard to the knowledge of 
| God, as in all else that concerns our restoration 
| to Him, Christ is not the medium, but the thing 





| 
| 





| itself, and in personal contact with Him alone is it 
to be found. The Bible speaks of religion, in its 
| effects and characteristics, under a variety of terms ; 
| it is the “way of righteousness,” the “way of 
| peace,” the “ way of life,” the “ way of understand- 
| ing,” the “ way of God’s testimonies ”’— but religion 
| itself, the way itself, is Christ alone. ‘“ This is life 
| eternal, that they might know Thee the only true 
| God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 
| Of all other founders of a religion or school of 
morality it is said that they taught the way; of 
Christ alone is it affirmed that He 7s the way. 
And where is the importance, and what is the 
comfort of all this, to plain busy men and women, 
without much time perhaps or inclination for nice 
distinctions? It is their life; for in close personal 
contact with Christ by simple faith—as many an 
unlettered soul who cannot split theological diffe- 
rences well knows—is to be found all that pertains 
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to life and godliness trom first to last—‘‘ wisdom, | 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.” 
And this is the comfort of it; it makes the work 


whom He hath sent;” and to be thus resting on 
Christ, abiding in Him, drawing from His fulness, 
is to be in the “ way everlasting”—the way that 
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of our own salvation not an easy, but so simple a | knows no termination by death, but goes on for 
matter. 


ENID’S 


OUR, six, eight, ten! ten children you 
have invited! Now is there any one 
else you would like to ask, Enid? Ah, 
we have not invited Imogene Russell.” 

Enid coloured as she replied, hastily, 
“ Oh, we won’t ask Imogene this time, 
mamma,” 


remembering that Imogene had been to Enid’s 


writing invitations, had not been asked. “You 
cannot ask all your friends to tea in a school-room 
twelve feet square, can you?” 

“No, mamma, certainly not,” replied Enid, con- 
scious that if her school-room were forty feet square 
she would not ask Imogene Russell into it. 

Enid’s birthdays were the great events of her 
young life. For weeks beforehand she used to talk 


The work of God is to “ believe on Him | ever and ever. 


BIRTHDAY. 


ever she met her, lest Enid should think that she 
was offended because she was not asked to the birth- 
day party. But Enid on her side tried to avoid 


| Imogene in every possible way, and was even un- 
| just enough to accuse the latter of “making up to 


“Very well, my dear,” said Mrs, Hepburn, | 


her for the sake of procuring an invitation to her 
party.” 
Poor Enid! a very evil, uncharitable, suspicious 


spirit had taken possession of her heart, and instead 
last birthday party, to which Clara Longford, Agnes | 
Graeme, and some others, to whom she had just been 


of little else but the presents she should receive, and | 


the friends she would ask to spend the day with her. 
Her young friends were all anxious to be invited, 
and the difficulty was to know whom to exclude. At 
one time Enid was never happy unless Imogene 
Russell was her constant companion, but of late 
Enid’s affection for Imogene seemed to have cooled. 
Why, we shall hear hereafter. 
notice the change, for she was a little girl who did 
not think much about herself. Some little girls are 
always thinking about themselves, are mortified 
when they are not noticed, are angry when they are 
slighted, and are, in fact, what is termed self-con- 
scious—a very grave fault. 


| received some beautiful presents. 


Imogene did not | 


} 


But such was not the | 


case with Imogene; she had a very modest opinion | 


of her own merits, and was, moreover, very unselfish. 


| and use it for my sake. 


“Do as you would be done by” was her favourite | 


maxim, and she tried to act up to it. When Clara 
Longford, wishing to stir up strife, said to her one 


day, “ Why, Imogene, are not you going to Enid’s | 


birthday party? How strange; I thought you and 
Enid were such great friends!” 
replied, “Enid can’t ask everybody. 
her when my cousins came to me last week.” 

“Ah, but that was different,” persisted Clara; 
“this is a large party.” 

“ But a large party can’t include all your friends,’ 
said Imogene, quietly. And then she made a point 





Imogene merely | 
I didn’t ask | 


of being specially kind and pleasant to Enid when- 


of striving against it, she was listening to all its 
wicked suggestions. 

The long-wished-for day came at last; the morning 
was showery, but even that did not damp Enid’s 
pleasure, for she drove out in the carriage with her 
mamma, and returned home with all sorts of cakes 
and bon-bons for her party. Then she was never 
weary of looking at her presents, and wondering how 
many more she would receive, for, like many other 
spoilt children, Enid was, I am sorry to say, rather 
covetous, and never quite satisfied. To-day she had 
Her papa gave 
her a very handsome desk, her mamma a large paint- 
box, her grandmother sent her a case of books, and 
each little guest, as she wished Enid “many happy 
returns of the day” slipped into her hand some little 
gift. “Enid ought to have been satisfied,” you will say, 
my dear children. So she ought. But contentment 
is God’s gift, and He only gives His good gifts to 
those who ask for them—‘“ Ask and ye shall receive” 
Our Saviour said. 

The last guest to arrive was Jessica Gardner, who 
presented Enid with twe parcels—one a very small, 
the other a very large packet. “Here, Enid, she 
said, “is a paper-knife for you. You must accept 
And here is something 
else, I don’t know what, from Imogene. She ran 
in with it herself just as I was starting, and 
begged me to give it to you with her love and good 
wishes.” 

Enid turned crimson as she untied the string, and 
discovered a beautiful photograph album with her 
monogram on the cover. 

“Oh, what a beauty!” exclaimed all the girls, 
simultaneously. 

Enid could not speak for shame and confusion. 
She felt as if every one present must read in her 
face how mean and contemptible her conduct had 
been. Such is the accusing power of conscience. 
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Nobody was even thinking of her; they were all 
thinking “ how generous Imogene is!” 

It was late when the party broke up, and Enid 
was just putting away her things before going to 
bid her parents “good night,” when her mamma 
entered the school-room. “ Well, darling, have you 
had a pleasant evening ?” said Mrs. Hepburn. 

«Yes, mamma.” 

“And what have you there? another present? 


Why, who gave you that beautiful photograph | 


album ?”’ 

“Imogene sent it to me.” 

“Tmogene! How kind of her! And that reminds 
me that I have had a note from Mrs. Russell this 
evening, asking me to let you spend next Saturday 
with them.” 

“Oh, I can’t go, mamma!” cried Enid, burying 
her face in her hands. 

“Can’t go, Enid! Why not?” 

“T didn’t invite her to-day.” 

“Never mind that, my dear child. Imogene is far 
too sensible to take offence; she understands your 
motive, she knows how small your room is,” 

Enid burst into tears. 

“That was not my reason for not inviting her. 
Ah, mamma, if you knew all you would not look so 
kindly at me. 
I have behaved so badly to her; Ihave been so angry 
with her!” 

“ Angry with Imogene! There must be some mis- 
understanding. Calm yourself, Enid, and tell me 
about it.” 


“I was angry with her for telling her cousin that 


papa wanted to find a purchaser for Smug,” sobbed 
out Enid. 

“Oh, Enid! why, she did it out of good nature. 
She knew how anxious we were to sell the dog; we 
were always so afraid he would bite little Godfrey. 
Don’t you remember how the child used to tease 
Smug, and how often we were warned that collie 
dogs are not to be trusted with little children.” 

“Yes, mamma, I know that, but I didn’t want 
Smug to be sold ; I was so fond of him.” 

“And so you have been harbouring feelings of 
resentment and ill-will against Imogene simply 
because she did her duty, and acted with great kind- 
ness and good sense. Enid, I am very grieved to 
hear this; and whilst you have been thinking 
harshly, and perhaps speaking harshly, of your 
friend, she has been saving up her money (probably 


I am ashamed to go near Imogene, | 


| denying herself many little gratifications) in order 
to contribute to your pleasure. She has indeed 
heaped coals of fire upon your head. Oh, my child, 
let this be a lesson to you to beware how you har- 
| bour ill-will against any one. If the grief and con- 
' trition you are feeling now teach you this, I shall 
not regret that on your birthday you have been 
made sorry for a while, and I shall pray, as I trust 
you will, that yours may be the ‘ godly sorrow that 
worketh repentance,’ and that it will lead you where 
all joys and all sorrows ought to lead us, to Him who 
is the fount of mercy and forgiveness, the God whose 
first best name is Love.” Minniz Youna. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


33. On what only occasion do we find Moses ex- 
pressing doubt of God’s power ? 

34. Quote a passage from the Bible in which re- 
ference is made to a bank or place for depositing 
money for which interest was given. 

35. Quote some words of the Psalmist in which he 
describes the effect of trouble upon the mind and 
body of man, 

36. In what way did king David show kindness to 
the memory of Jonathan son of Saul ? 

37. In what parable does Jesus set forth the duty 
of earnestness in prayer ? 
| 38. From what words do we gather that the Jews 

believed in the bodily appearance of angels ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 80. 

23. “As a madman who casteth fire-brands, 
arrows, and death, so is the man who deceiveth his 
neighbour, and saith, Am I not in sport?” (Prov. xxvi. 
18, 19). 

24, “The patient in spirit is better than the 
proud in spirit” (Eccles. vii. 8). 

25. “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up ” (John iii. 14), 

26. Joshua left a written record, and also set up 
a memorial stone under an oak at Shechem (Jos, 
xxiv. 26). 

27. The destruction by fire from God of two cap- 
tains and their fifties, and the foretelling the death 
of king Ahaziah for his idolatry (2 Kings i. 9—18). 

28. Apollos, of whom St. Paul says, “I have 
planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase ” 
(1 Cor. iii. 6). 
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(Drawn by M, E. Epwarps.) 


A STORY AT EVENTIDE. 


, STORY in the eventide A story that when tired with play 
J =\Y When the last sun-rays ling’ring fall The merry children, gathering round, 
HQsb- Upon the ivy-covered wall, Shall listen to with hearts spell-bound_ 
And through the latticed window glide. And in a far off country stray. 
6386 
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A story that when careless sleep | A countless host of children played, 
Closes the little ones’ bright eyes, Through a ne’er-ending summer day. 
Shall whisper dreams of Paradise, 


: “There murmured rivers deep and clear, 
Whose golden gates the angels keep — 


And laden fruit-trees bent down low, 
That opened but a year ago, And lilies white, and roses grow, 
To let a baby brother through, And sweetest music one might hear. 
Whose star-like eyes of smiling blue 


: é “It was a place of joy,” she said, 
Shone cherub-like a while below. 


* And all were pure and free from sin~ 
And nothing hurtful dwelt therein, 
For sorrow, grief, and tears had fled. 


Ah, they remember how he lay 
Like waxen image fair and still ; 
As white as marble, and as still, 


, A “He could not come to earth again,” 
Although it was the last of May. 


The mother said, with half a sigh, 

A sleep they could not understand, Yet they would see him by-and-by, 
“Yet he would wake,” the mother said, ’T was well—he now was free from pain. 
‘In heaven, where never tears were shed ; 

And Christ would take him by the hand, 


And then she paused: and ere the dawn 
Unsealed the little sleepers’ eyes, 
* And lead him where in gardens gay Full many a dream of Paradise 


With glorious flowers that never fade, Was of the evening story born. 
JULIA GODDARD. 








A CHRONICLE OF BARHAM. 
BY E, OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR OF “ MISS HONOR’S PATIENTS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V.—WHAT WAS DONE WITH | less and unsatisfied, the doctor left the cathedral, 
THE BABY. and, according to promise, proceeded to Choir Court, 
) R. FANSHAWE, as he sat in his com- | to speak to Mrs. Starke upon the momentous ques- 
fortable well-cushioned pew on that! tion of the baby. The door of the red house was 
sweet Christmas morning, was not in | ajar, and the noises which proceeded from within 
an unruffied frame of mind, He felt | hindered the Doctor’s unceremonious entrance from 
annoyed with himself. He knew that | being heard. 
‘ of course he had had no tangible reason to “ An’ it was! an’ it was! an’ it was! an’ it is! 
os fancy that his pleasant day-dream over the an’ itis! an’ itis! the pretty! pretty! pretty!” 
unopened letter would have been realised. | were some of the unwonted sounds which fell upon 
Yet it was hard to be disappointed. And disappointed | the intruder’s ears, as he advanced a step or two into 
he certainly had been; there was no use in trying the large comfortable kitchen, which, with its 
to persuade himself to the contrary. George’s letter _ polished oaken furniture, and carpet centre-piece, 
had merely referred to some urgent matters of | was the general living room of the family. He 
business. beheld the baby seated in an impromptu cradle, 
The doctor was a prosperous man, rich in every- | formed of an old clothes-basket, with Deborah 
thing save that which no earthly riches can buy. | Turpin kneeling on the ground beside it, her face all 
He wanted something to care for, and he yearned for | aglow, and evidently enjoying the play as much as 
his son’s love and companionship. Had George’s | its occupant. 
letter been such as he had fondly imagined it tohave } Baby was, we fear, true to the character usually 
been, he would at once have answered it in kind. ascribed to her sex, that of inconstancy, for, espying 
But, as is often the case with proud, strong, sensi- | the doctor, she turned from Deborah, who was putting 
tive natures, he could not make the first advances, | forth all her powers of fascination, screamed lustily, 
which ran the risk of rebounding back again upon | and put forth her arms to the doctor. 
himself. The simple, loving words of the preacher | “Where is your mistress?” he asked of the as- 
in telling the old story of God’s love, and the les- | tonished Deborah. 
son to be learnt from it by old and young—the lesson “Missus haint come home from church,’ 
of love, and forbearance, and charity, only made | reply of the Abigail. 
him feel his loncliness the more deeply. For the “She cannot be very long now,” said the doctor, 
Christmas brought but few recollections of things | looking at his watch. “Hallo, little one, can you use 
pleasant to him. Time, although it had healed the 
wounds, yet could not obliterate the scars which still | Holding out his two fore-fingers, the baby grasped 
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often throbbed at a word unwittingly spoken. Rest- | them firmly in her little chubby hands, and raised 
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herself to a standing position in the clothes-basket. 
Then, as if to reward the doctor for his attention, she 
held up her pretty little mouth to be kissed. 


Has any one of our readers ever taken the trouble 


to observe how a child acts upon being kindly and 
lovingly spoken to? The child’s manner is generally 
a safe guide to forming a 
whether it is roughly or unlovingly treated, or whether, 
on the contrary, it has had spoken to it the kind, 
loving, foolish words, which are almost meat and 


correct opinion as to 


drink to the infant. The frightened wondering glance | 


bespeaks the cold-hearted unwomanly nurse, whilst 
the ready kiss, the little clinging arms, tell a tale of 
love and tenderness. Doctor Fanshawe felt the 
plump soft arms instinctively entwine themselves 
round his neck, and with his quick observant nature 
he divined that the child had been lovingly and 
tenderly cared for, and the little thing cooed softly, 
and laid her cheek against the doctor’s; then, start- 
ing back laughingly, she displayed a row of little 
pearly teeth between her pretty red lips. 

What was it made Dr. Fanshawe think of a Christ- 
mas Day, three-and-twenty long years before, when 
he had, for the first and the last time, held his 
own child in his arms? The yearning, the longing, 
“the restless, unsatisfied longing,” the hunger for 
something loving and lovable to care for, came 
strongly over him as he gazed at the poor little 
waif, Like every manly, kind-hearted man, the doc- 
tor was fond of little children. He had a tender, 
pleasant way with them, so he almost unwittingly 
returned the little one’s caresses, unconscious that 
the eyes of Mrs. Starke were upon him ; that worthy 
woman had just entered the kitchen, and was making 
a rapid mental note of the whole proceeding. 

“Oh, Doctor! so you’re here already. That child 
seems to have taken to you wonderfully!” with a 
meaning toss of her head. “She gave me a nice 
time of it this morning. Nathaniel was the only 
one who could quiet her.” 

The doctor bit his lip, and turned to lay the child in 
the cradle, so as to conceal his vexation. He did not 
appear to notice the woman’s insolence, for he had a 
point to gain. He knew that, despite her naggling 
disposition, Mrs. Starke was a capital nurse, and 
thoroughly understood the management of children, 
and this child—so strangely confided to his care—he 
wished to induce her to take the charge of. 

“Poor little woman! she seems accustomed to be 
petted,” was all the doctor said in reply. “Ah, 
Fraulein, I am glad to see you!” 

This salutation was addressed to a tall, fair-com- 
plexioned, grave-looking woman, who now entered the 
apartment; her grey alpaca dress, black shawl, and 
quiet bonnet, forcibly contrasting with Mrs. Starke’s 
astounding head-gear and handsome Paisley shawl. 
The new-comer was Fraulein Anna Richter, the 
organist’s sister. She returned the doctor's saluta- 
tion, and then addressed Mrs. Starke. 





“‘T have come to see this dear baby, about which 
your husband has been telling me,” said Anna, un- 
consciously adding fuel to Mrs. Sterke’s already 
piled-up wrath. 

“ Indeed! and what has he been telling you about 
the baby’s mother?” was the angry response. 

“He said she looked beautiful as an angel,” replied 
Anna, simply adding, as she turned to Doctor Fan- 
shawe, “Can I see her?” 

“Oh yes, I suppose so! if Mrs, Sterée has no ob- 


jection! Have you, Mrs. Starke ?” 
“T have any objection, Doctor Fanshawe! I’m 
sure I have nothing to say to the matter, ZI know 


nothing about her—it’s all between yourself and 
Nathaniel, Doctor Fanshawe! It’s no matter about 
my feelings—of course, I’m a nobody in my own 
house!” was the extremely irrelevant sveech of the 
jealously-indignant Mrs. Starke. 

“Oh, Mrs. Starke! Mrs. Starke! No one 
has the pleasure of your acquaintance could ever 
think so,” responded the hypocritical doctor, leading 
the way across the wide dim hall, “‘ but have you 
made any fresh discovery since?” 

“No; as I said before, I know nothing about her,” 
replied the ill-tempered little woman, with an em- 
phasis on the two first personal pronouns; “here are 
the purse and locket; I don’t want to take care of 
them or of the child any longer.” 

“That is unfortunate, for I have resolved to take 
the responsibility of the child,” said the doctor, 
dashing headlong into the subject, irrespective of 
the irritating looks of complacency which he saw on 
Mrs. Starke’s face, soself-satisfied was she with her own 
superior powers of penetration; “and there is no 
one,” he continued, “of whose management of chil- 
dren I have a higher opinion.” 

The wily doctor! The little dose of flattery was 
not without its good effect, for Mrs. Starke answered 
in a less shrewish tone, “I flatter myself that is 
true; but I’m a quiet regular housekeeper, and to 
have a baby in the place would put me out greatly. 
There’s many a one would be glad to take it if they 
were paid for it.” 

Concluding from this rather lame excuse that Mrs. 
Starke had made up her very obstinate mind not to 
take charge of the child, Doctor Fanshawe did not 
press the matter, beyond asking her to take care of it 
until he found a suitable person with whom to place 
it. 

Anna Richter approached the bed upon which lay 
the earthly remains of the wanderer. There were 
now no traces of care on the low broad brow, and not- 
withstanding that the calm beautiful face looked as 
though pinched through illness, yet so pure and in- 
nocent did it appear in its deathly stillness, that 
Anna involuntarily exclaimed—‘“ So young! so beau- 
tiful! and so sad!” and her eyes filled with tears as 
she stooped down, and kissed one of the small pale 
hands laying crossed on the coverlet. 
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A thought seemed to flash across the doctor’s 
mind. Keenly observing Anna as he spoke, he said, 
pointing to the body, “ You have heard all we know 
about her?” and Anna, bowing her head in token of 
assent, he continued : “ Well, although my name, as 
I have been told, seemed familiar to her, and although 
she has confided her child to my care, she is entirely 
unknown to me. Many might call her an impostor ; 
my own opinion is that she is not one. I know Iam 
considered eccentric ; therefore, you will be the less 
surprised to hear I have taken a fancy to this child, 
and mean to have it provided for. Meanwhile I re- 
quire some one to take care of it; will you do so? 
You shall be no loser by the transaction.” 

Anna hesitated for a moment, and then answered. 
“ Yes, Heinrich and I will gladly take the little one, 
but not for the sake of worldly gain. We will take it as 
a gift from the good God on this holy Christmas day.” 

“ Thank you, Fraulein,” was all the Doctor said. 
“ Amongst us the little one shall not want for any- 
thing.” 

They left the room, but not before Dr. Fanshawe 
had taken the wedding-ring from the dead woman’s 
finger, and had given it into Anna’s keeping, together 
with the purse and its contents. 

Anna took the baby to her own home, and Heinrich 
had it baptised by the name of “ Christine Arlette.” 
“ For,” said he, Christine will remind us of the 
Christ child who sent the baby to us on His own 
birthday.” 





CHAPTER VI.—A FAMILY COUNCIL. 

In the red house in Choir Court a family council was 
being held, the members of which were Mrs. Starke 
and her husband, Mr. Peters the Barham apothecary, 
and Heinrich Richter. Hugh Starke was also present. 
Five years have elapsed since his first introduction 
to the reader, and during the interval he had grown 
much too tall for his age. He had not improved in 
appearance either, for he looked a lanky loose-limbed 
boy, with a tanned brown face, hands and feet dis- 
proportionately large, and which appeared decidedly 
troublesome to him. But the hands were employed 
upon the occasion in question, for they were clasped 
around a little curly-headed girl, who nestled lovingly 
in his arms, with her head laid against his shoulder. 

Hugh was past fifteen, and Mrs. Starke considered 
that it was high time his future career should be 
decided upon. It was the dearest wish of his mother’s 
heart to send Hugh to London, to his uncle, the Rev. 
Wm. Boles, the perpetual curate of St. Heliogabulus- 
in-the-City. Mr. Boles was a bachelor, and Mrs. 
Starke knew that were Hugh to live with him 
he would have many educational advantages; and 
then Mrs. Starke hoped he would ultimately turn his 
attention te one of the learned professions. Cer- 
tainly, it was rather a high ambition for a verger’s 
wife, but Mrs. Starke, as she graphically expressed 
it, never forgot “ she had good blood in her veins.” 





The discussion had evidently been a stormy one; 
for Mrs. Starke’s little black eyes flashed, and an 
angry red spot burned on either cheek. Her thin 
lips were tightly compressed, and she knitted vigor- 
ously away at a grey woollen sock, occasionally re- 
lieving her mind by giving the ball of worsted sundry 
violent jerks. 

There was a temporary lull in the tempest, and 
an ominous silence reigned around. Nathaniel’s face 
bore a look of mingled perplexity and determination. 
Heinrich Richter looked out through the open win- 
dow, which overlooked the churchyard, dreamily 
watching the long shadows grow still longer and 
longer in the glorious June sunset. At length Mr. 
Peters, the apothecary, a clean-looking, mean-coun- 
tenanced, sleek-haired little man, in a black suit and 
a white neckcloth, addressing himself to Hugh, broke 
the silence by saying, “ I wonder you are not ashamed 
of yourself, sir! to go contrary to the wishes of your 
good mother, after all she has said to you!” 

Nathaniel said nothing, but he thought that if 
she had not said quite so much it would have had a 
better effect. 

“ Ashamed, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs, Starke, in 
her high shrill falsetto voice. “He knows well that, 
morning, noon, and night, I have been urging him 
to give up his ridiculous idea of wanting to be an 
organist.’’ 

“ Quite right, ma’am! quite right, ma’am!” said 
Mr. Peters, pompously, “I knew you would agree 
with me,” as Mrs. Starke gave the ball of worsted a 
vigorous pull, “So would every man of sense, ma’am,” 
added Mr. Peters. “‘ It would be a pity to see a fine 
young fellow like your son idling away his time in 
playing tunes, when he might devote that time to— 
ah—say the noble study of medicine,’ and Mr. 
Peters stuck his thumbs into the armholes of his 
waistcoat, tried to look intellectual, but only suc- 
ceeded in looking self-sufficient. 

‘* Idling away my time in playing tunes!” repeated 
Hugh, contemptuously, and disrespectfully. “ I wish 
people wouldn’t talk about things they don’t under- 
stand.” 

“ There’s the way he always goes on!” ejaculates 
his mother. ‘“ When I speak to him about wasting 
his time at that organ in the church, he says, ‘Mother, 
you don’t understand it ;’ but I understand enough 
to know that it would be much genteeler for him to 
be earning his bread like a gentleman, like you, Mr. 
Peters, with a red lamp over your door, and a night 
beil, not to speak of the beautiful mahogany counter 
you have, and the coloured bottles in your window, 
every one with a gas-lamp behind it, than as a 
miserable organist, that’s no better than a verger, 
in my opinion, and I’ve come of a good stock, and 
have good blood in my veins, and know what’s 
what.” 

“Wife! wife! you forget yourself!” hastily inter- 
posed Nathaniel, more mindful of the feelings of 
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Heinrich Richter than of his own, and who continued 
in a determined tone—‘‘ Now, once for all, Janet; 
Hugh is a steady lad, he loves music in a way that 
none of us but Mr. Richter can understand, and I 
will not have him thwarted. He shall become an 
organist if he likes it!” 

Nathaniel rarely spoke so decidedly ; but when he 
did his hearers knew that he meant it. 

Mrs. Starke burst into a passion of tears, exclaiming 
at intervals against the ingratitude of sons and 
husbands in general, and her own in particular, as- 
cribing what she considered Hugh’s want of ambition 
to his having taken after his father’s family. 

In the tumult which ensued Mr. Peters beat a 
hasty retreat. Heinrich Richter was about to follow 
his example, when the little girl in Hugh’s arms 
said, “Oh, father Heinrich, do not go!” 

“Come, my child, come; it is time to be getting 
home.” 

‘No, father Heinrich,” she said, coaxingly ; “let 
me stay with Hughie—poor Hughie—who has been 
scolded ;” and she put her arms around Hugh’s neck, 
and kissed him. 

“T have never had peace of mind since that child 
came into the court,” sobbed Mrs. Starke, digressing 
from the subject of Hugh’s undutifulness. 

“ There is no reason why such should be the case, 
wife,” retorted Nathaniel, looking steadily out of 
the window. 

“Oh, of course! Iknow I’m only a poor weak 
woman! I’m never allowed to say anything! But 
you can’t prevent me from thinking. I’ve no doubt 
you would if you could. My feelings are never con- 
sidered in any way, and I am convinced that child 
was brought here on purpose to annoy me!” 

“Janet, Janet, you try my temper sorely,” was 
the only reply the verger made; and, snatching up 
his hat, he left the house. 

She was just the kind of woman to make a bad man 
still worse—a good man utterly miserable. A selfish, 
self-willed, weak-minded woman, incapable of under- 
standing the responsible position which a woman 
holds towards the male element in her family, or, 
if capable, too selfish to exert herself. She did not 
comprehend that it ought to be from his mother, or 
sister, or wife, that a man instinctively learns his 
reverence for things unselfish and pure. Yet, in 
Barham Mrs. Starke was held up as a pattern wife 
and mother. Certainly, her neat, clean, comfortable 
house, and the respectable appearance of her husband 
and son, bore witness to her industry, whilst her 
shrewish tongue, and sarcastic, or else provokingly 
indifferent manner, bore witness to her want of that 
“most excellent gift of charity which thinketh no 
evil.” 

So it was decided that Hugh was to be an organist, 
and, for the time being, Heinrich Richter was to be 
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his teacher. Many an hour did the two spend in 
the old cathedral, Heinrich patiently instilling into 
Hugh’s receptive mind the fundamental principles 
of his own beloved art. 

But Hugh, with the combined restlessness of 
youth and genius, soon began to wish eagerly for a 
glimpse of that world, of which, as yet, he knew 
nothing save by report. Apart from the natural 
youthful desire for change, his curiosity and am- 
bition were excited by the accounts given by nis 
teacher of the glorious and wonderful achievements 
of great musicians. The boy had grand aspirations, 
grand dreams of future fame to be won; but, 
thoughtful and undemonstrative, he was very re- 
ticent upon the subject. Hugh was thrown back too 
much upon his own thoughts. From want of inter- 
course with superior minds he was in danger of be- 
coming egoistical; for he had yet to learn the 
great truth that the world did not care one pin for 
him. There was no congeniality in his home. His 
mother, irritated at his opposing her wishes, did not 
scruple, upon every possible occasion, to hold up in 
derision the profession which he had chosen. His 
father was good, kind, affectionate, but common- 
place. Heinrich Richter, dreamy, abstracted, and 
absorbed in his music, could alone sympathise with 
the boy on the subject of his art. With that for a 
topic, he could enter into all Hugh’s hopes and 
aspirations, and with encouraging words and hopeful 
praises, would confidently predict a brilliant future 
for him. 

One day a letter for Hugh came to the red house 
in Choir Court—a genial, kindly letter, from his 
uncle in London, offering him the post of organist in 
the church of St. Heliogabulus-in-the-City. 

“The emolument is very small,” wrote the Rev. 
William Boles, “ but you shall live with me, and the 
post may be a stepping-stone to something better.” 

It is almost needless to add that Hugh needed no 
second invitation. Mrs. Starke was graciously pleased 
to signify her approval of the matter, as Hugh was 
going to her brother’s. Nathaniel, although deeply 
grieved to part with his boy, gladly acquiesced, both 
because he saw the change was likely to be produc- 
tive of much peace in his household, and also, and 
principally, because he saw it was for the boy’s 
ultimate good; and Heinrich Richter, overjoyed at 
his pupil’s advancement, played such weird fantastic 
harmonies that everybody was startled by them. 

And so it came to pass that one bright morning in 
the early autumn Hugh Starke, aged seventeen, left 
dear, quaint old Barham, and set forth on his way to 
London, there to commence the battle of life. Give 
him your good wishes—the young all want them— 
for life, take it at its best, is a hard battle for the 
working enes of the earth. 


(Zo be continue l.) 
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CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S, HIGHBURY, 


“For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners: so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous. 


Romans vy, 19. 


each of us at times with considerable 
urgency, and which, perhaps, may be 
correctly expressed in the following 
vords:—‘‘ How can God, being such as He is, 
treat us as if we had not sinned, and yet remain 
true to nis character ? ” 

This is the question with which St. Paul deals 








Tes HERE is a question which presses upon | 
\ ( 


in the earlier chapters of his Epistle to the | 


Romans. He tells us that there is no difficulty 


whatever about comprehending the Divine treat- | 


ment of man, when man is dealt with as a sin- 
ner. 
against all unrighteousness and ungodliness of men. 
We need not go to the Jewish people, and to 
the thunderings and lightnings of Mount Sinai, in 


order to ascertain what God feels with respect | 


to morai evil, and with what tremendous penalties 
He will visit those who are incurably defiled with 
it. We have only to seek our evidence in the dark 
vices and deepening degradation of the heathen 
world; we have only to make our appeal to those 


well-known iniquities, which carried with them | 


their own fearful retribution, and which were the | 


last and lowest result of refusing to retain the 
knowledge of God. We do not require, then, 
(infers the apostle), information on this point—all 
is patent and obvious enough. 
want to know is this, whether God can and will, 


But what we do | 


being what He is, consent to receive the sinner, | 


and to deal with the sinner as if He were not a 


sinner or, in other and more Scriptural words, | 


o ” which God, without 


Is there a “ righteousness 


compromising His character for truth and justice, | 
can accept, and allow us the benefit of, in place of | 


that righteousness of our own, which it is now 
impossible for us to offer ? 


The apostle then proceeds to discuss the | 


various answers that have been given; and of 


which indeed we may say that they are now | 


being given to this important question. 
I. Let us consider a few of them. 


In the first | 


place it was said that the Law—I mean the Law | 


of Moses—offered an opportunity for man, fallen 
as he was, to recover himself, and to work out 
a righteousness which God would not be unwill- 
ing to accept. “ For what other purpose (it was 
asked) was the law given, if not that man, by 
obedience to it, might be able to recommend him- 
self to the favour of God. 
carefully constructed and arranged by the Divine 
wisdom. Follow, then, in the track thus pointed 
out to you: be diligent in your duties, be careful 


Here is a system | 


| 


The wrath of God is revealed from heaven | 


in your observances, be punctilious in your cere- 
monial—-and who can doubt that it shall be well 
with you at the last? To such a conclusion the 
apostle demurs. Fortwo reasons: first, because, 
as a matter of fact, as testified to by the plainest 
statements of Holy Scripture, an attempt to obey 
the Law has never ended in any result which God 
could accept for its own sake. What God will 
accept, if it is proffered as a ground of trust, 
must be absolutely perfect, without speck, or 
flaw, or spot, or stain, or any such thing. And so 
far is this from being the case with those who 
profess to obey the law, that Scripture declares of 
them—“ There is none righteous, no, not one. 
They are all gone out of the way. They are to- 
gether become unprofitable. There is none that 
doeth good, no, not one.” But there is another 
reason (St. Paul says) for rejecting this con- 
clusion. Law has no restorative power. Clearly 
not, when you come to think of it. Take physical 
law, for instance. If I walk along the road, walking 
carefully, the operation of the law of gravitation 
keeps me from harm; but if I throw myself down 
from a precipice, my disregard of the same law of 
gravitation procures for me the breakage of my 
bones. But this law, which kept me safe in the 
one case because I obeyed it, and punished me in 
the other because I disregarded it, has no capa- 
bility of putting me straight again. When Iam 
suffering the consequences of my own folly or in- 
advertence, it leaves me, and cannot but leave 
me—just where Tam. And the Divine Law too, 
dealing as it does with moral and spiritual facts, 
holds precisely the same language. ‘“ Obey me,” 
it says, “and I will see that you go unharmed. 
Disobey me, and you must take to yourself the 
consequences of the disobedience. I have no power 
to save you from them. I can smite, but I cannot 
heal. I can punish, but I cannot restore.” 

“ Of what use then,” you may say, “is the law ? 
wherefore serveth it? why did the Divine wisdom 
invent such elaborate machinery, if it was to pro- 
vide no foothold for man, by which he might rise 
to the favour of God?” The apostle gives the 
reply. “ By the law is the knowledge of sin,” 7.e., 
the object of the law is to detect and to 
bring to light the evil that is in men’s hearts. 
When you wish to discover the crookedness of a 
wall, you apply to it a ruleand a plumb-line. The 
rule does not create, but simply discloses the de- 
viation from rectitude. When you wish to ascer- 
tain the force with which a stream is flowing, you 
throw a barrier across it; and the raging of the 
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waters furnishes you with a tolerably accurate 
measure of the rapidity and volume of the current. 
And it is when we are brought into contact with 
the law, when we are as it were placed side by side 
with it, that we learn for the first time how far 
we have gone astray from original righteousness, 
and what a strength and power there is in us, of 
antagonism to the holy and righteous will of God. 
The apostle, then, quietly puts aside the hope that 
we may be able by our obedience, by our diligence, 
our earnestness, to recommend ourselves to the 
favour of heaven, or (to use his own language) to 
“establish a righteousness ” of our own, which God 
shall be willing to accept. 

We come now toa second solution of the prob- 
lem. “God,” it is said, “does not demand from 
us any such righteousness as that which you 
speak of. He simply asks repentance for what has 
been amiss in the past; and when such repentance 
is forthcoming, and is followed by an earnest, 
though it may be a not altogether successful 
attempt to render Him a hearty and loving 
obedience, He is perfectly satisfied, and will make 
no difficulty whatever about admitting us into 
the kingdom of heaven. He understands human 
nature, and, being reasonable and kind, will not 
expect of us more than He knows we are able to 
perform.” To this it may perhaps be sufficient to 
reply that such a view of the Deity gives a flat 
contradiction to some of the most express and 
emphatic statements of Holy Writ. Under pre- 
tence of representing God as merely tolerating 
unavoidable imperfection, it really represents Him 
as condoning and conniving at sin; and how impos- 
sible it is for any unprejudiced reader of the Bible 
to adopt such a theory, I need scarcely remind you. 
We must remodel all those ideas of the Divine 
character which we have hitherto formed; in fact, 
we must read revelation backward, before we can 
conceive of our being allowed to stand upon a 
faulty basis in the presence of God. When it 
comes to a question of acceptance or rejection, the 
Divine purity demands that we should have some- 
thing perfect upon which to depend and from 
which to derive our plea. And let me add that 
this view of the Divine demand is borne witness 
to by the human conscience itself. For no one— 
at least no one who has been awakened to compre- 
hend what sin is—has ever believed that his own 
personal sorrow for misdoing is competent to 
make atonement for it. In his secret heart he has 
felt that something more is needed, that some 
further step must be taken (though he knows not 
what it may be) before he can procure acceptance 
with God. We reject, then, this solution of the 
problem, this answer to the great question, “ How 
shall man be justified before God >” 

Again, it has been said, “ The righteousness of 
which you speak is what—from the very nature of 





the case—it is absolutely impossible to obtain. If 
you look abroad upon the world in which you are 
placed, you will observe that effect follows cause 
in a natural and irreversible order. There is a 
sequence in things which nothing can disturb. 
What you sow, you reap; that, and not some- 
thing else. Well, you have sinned; the thing 
is done—and you must just accept its conse- 
quences. To expect to be able to undo the thing 
done, is simply absurd. There is no such possi- 
bility of retracing a step that has once been 
taken; and it is contrary to all the teaching of the 
system that surrounds you to suppose that you 
can escape the penalty—whatever it may be—of the 
wrong that you have committed. Don’t talk of a 
righteousness. If you have lost your own, there is 
no means of getting another.” Such a theory as 
this—and it is entertained by some, and is, indeed, 
the logical consequence of the fatalistie views so 
common in the present day—such a theory as this 
you and I instinctively repudiate, because we see 
that it makes a Gospel for man impossibie, and 
wraps in a shroud of hopeless darkness the entire 
fortunes of the whole human race. ‘ What!” we 
say, “ No recovery! no salvation! no hope for the 
future! If there be a God, the thing is incredible !” 
And we turn away with a feeling, half of pity and 
half of disgust, from the prophets of despair. 

And now let us hear what St. Paul says. He 
tells us that there is such a thing as a “ righteous- 
ness of God,” a righteousness which God has pro- 
vided, and which He will accept, and that it is 
offered to all those who choose to avail themselves 
of it. The Old Testament, he says, is full of this 
theme. The prophets declare it. The psalmists 
sing of it. The types foreshadow it. It is no new 
discovery, no recent revelation, although, of course, 
it has been brought out into clearer and fuller 
light by the appearance of Jesus Christ. And 
what does the apostle mean? Hemeanssimply this: 
You and I (matters being as they are) cannot pos- 
sibly hope to be accepted by God for the sake of 
anything we do. How can we? How can we 
make atonement for the past, to say nothing of 
the impossibility of rendering now that perfect 
obedience which God requires, if we trust to our 
obedience? In other words, you andI have no 
righteousness to offer which God will receive. But 
if we consent to renounce all trust in self, and to 
rely exclusively and entirely upon what Christ has 
done for us, then we shall be received into favour, 
shall be credited with the Redeemer’s righteous- 
ness, and, being justified by faith, shall have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

II. Such appears to me to be a rough, but fairly 
accurate, sketch of St. Paul’s argument, and of 
what St. Paul’s argument implies, in the earlier 
chapters of this Epistle to the Romans. I pro- 
pose now, during the remainder of this paper, 
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to turn upon the subject thus discussed the | God-man—Christ Jesus. His coming into our 
light of the text which I began by quoting. It} human life brought a change upon the scene. His 
is not altogether unlikely that this transaction, | coming affects all, though it does not saveall. Had 
by which the doings of one person are transferred Christ not come, I should not have known how 
or attributed to another, may seem (if it be incor-| to prove the Divine equity; for to allow an in- 
rectly or inadequately represented) to savour of; curable bias to sin to descend upon men, and then 
unreality. The question may arise— How can | to punish them for sinning, would have seemed to 
God legitimately accept on my behalf, and credit be a strange and unaccountable procedure, totally 
me with, what I had no hand whatever in accom- | inconsistent with all one’s conceptions of God. But . 
plishing for myself?” And such questioning may | now that Christ has come, a new head, and intro- 
be best met and answered by the statement of | duced a new element into human existence, and 
the text. Permit me to quote it again—‘‘ As by , counteracted the effects of the old nature derived 
one man’s disobedience many were made sinners: from our forefather Adam, I know that it is only 
so by the obedience of one shall many be made of men’s self-willed and deliberate choice that they 
righteous.” remain involved in the consequences of the one 
Now we shall not, I think, be disposed to! man’s disobedience. They are not given over to 
deny that the creature has no right to dictate | irresistible depravity; they choose darkness rather 
to the Creator the conditions of its existence. | than light. 
In fact, the very idea of creation renders such | But what does the apostle say further on the 
dictation inconceivable. And, besides, 1am sure; point? His statements, as you will wenpcto are 
that we shall none of us be disposed to deny in exact counterpoise. On the one side there is 
that the Divine wisdom, and goodness, and love,| Adam and those who derive their natural being 
were displayed, as in everything else, so in the from Adam; on the other thereis Christ and those 
mode in which the human race was, and is, called | who derive peng riven — vue! en Pi 
into existence. both cases the conduct of the head affects the 
Now, how has God made us? He has made us| members. And what do we derive from our con- 
dependent upon a single root. The seed which) nection with Adam? Well, the imputation of 
you drop into the ground virtually contains, en- | sinfulness, if you like. For God, seeing the end 
folded within itself, the stem, the branches, the | from the beginning, and knowing what will be, 
leaves, the flowers, of the future plant, and eet eget? the a race = “ee in —— “eo 
injury done to the seed, any evil qualities imparted | we derive muc more than this imputation o 
to it, will be sure to manifest themselves hereafter | sinfulness. We derive the reality . —— 
in the growth and development of the plant, In| The two things go together. United to a sinfu 
the snine way we spring from Adam—the first root | head, we became, by virtue of that union, sinful 
of the human race—and by the Divine appoint- members. But now mark the other and brighter 
ment and constitution are made dependent upon | sideof the story. Our connection with the second, 
Him, and upon what He did, as the plant is | or rather with the last head of the human race, 
dependent upon the seed. Adam fell, as we know. | makes us righteous; not merely puts us in the 
And the tree being tainted in its root, the spring | position of those who are righteous, but renders 
being polluted in its source, the results were felt | us such. Adam, by his trangression, made us 
in the widespread corruption and depravity of the | impure, unholy, “ sinners,” as the Apostle ex- 
human race. This is . the apostle we us. | presses it, yer agen oh being a 8 
“ By the disobedience of the one man (for that is | It was not a fiction, but a real transaction and a 
the correct translation)—by the disobedience of | real derivation. And precisely, in the same way, 
the one man, the many — made sinners.” ae | eer y Pon pom asead ie yh gel 
places “the one man,’ am, over against “the | not only (that is) puts us in a position of accept- 
many,” the descendants who spring from him, | ance with God (no; that, without fitness for the 
and he tells us that the ruin of the progenitor | position, would be the most unworthy fiction), 
involved, by the ordinance and arrangement of God, | but makes us holy with His own imparted holi- 
the ruin of the descendants. Does it strike you, | ness, pure with His own imparted purity, right- 
for the moment, that that arrangement is not alto- | eous with His own imparted righteousness. The 
gether equitable? Does it strike you as being | Virtues of the head flow down to those who are 
hard, as being probably peep fed got certainly | —. Saag ni of se spn — This - 
what you would not expect of God, to involve so} the light which, as I think, our text thvows up 
many inevitably in the consequences of the mis- | the subject of that righteousness of God, of which 
conduct of one? Well, I should think so too, if| we become partakers by the act of faith. — 
there were not more to be said. But thereis more} III. Two things seem to remain tobe said. First 
to be said. Adam is not the only root or head! that the great fact of our religion, upon which 
. | . . 7 
of the human race. There is another, even the everything else turns, is the fact of the personal 
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union of the disciple with Jesus Christ. The Chris- 
tian has been made one with Christ, and is, in 
consequence, vitally concerned with everything 
that Christ did and does, and with everything that 
Christ is. Hence it comes to pass that there is a 
veal transaction between the two, and not merely 
an imaginary one; that there is not merely a 
transference of merits, but an impartation of quali- 
ties; and that the Christian is not merely looked 
upon or regarded as righteous, but he is righteous 
by virtue of his connection with Christ. 
not much more than has been stated already, but 
the repetition may be excused on account of its 
importance. 

The second thought (which also is not much 
more than a repetition) is this, that we have to 
make our election between the two roots and 
sources of the human race. With Adam we must 


be connected whether we will or not ; and we must 
accept the consequences which flow from our rela- 
tion to Adam. 


But with Christ (although we 


This is | 


cannot but be affected by His entrance into hu- 
manity)—there is no necessity that we should be 
connected. It is left to ourselves to determine 
whether we will be, or will not be. I do not 
mean to say that we can lay hold of the Saviour 
by ourselves, or that we can remove ourselves, 
by an act of will, from our position in Adam 
to the position in Christ. Of course not, for the 
thing is impossible. ‘‘ Noman can say that Jesus 
is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” But this I 
say, that we can remain, if we like, by that mys- 
terious power of resistance to God which we all 
possess, in our old birth-position, even in Adam, 
refusing to be translated to the other; and that, 
if we thus remain, we shall be unhappily in- 
volved in the ruin which Adam has brought 
upon all who are descended from him; and this 
I say also, that this refusal to be translated, 
when God on His part is willing to translate us— 
every one of us—is a virtual making of our elec- 
tion, and making it wrong. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


the brothers parted. Rex 
drove over to Fleming Hall 
in his dog-cart late one after- 
noon, and on the next morn- 
ing Anthony started on his 
long journey to ‘‘Refugium,” 
by which name Mr. Vivian had chosen to 
designate the solitary house where he 
seemed to live as secluded as the hermits 
of old in their desert homes. 

Anthony travelled, of course, by railway 
to Penzance, with nothing to diversify the ordinary 
and commonplace manner of his progress up to that 
point; but he found from thence he had to proceed 
in a lumbering country coach, which took him a long 
distance into the heart of the mountains, and even 
then he only reached a village, which although the 
nearest to Refugium, was yet absent from it at least 
twelve miles. Between this primitive little hamlet 
and Mr. Vivian’s house Anthony was told that there 
was not only no human habitation, but no road, and 
that he must depend on his own feet to carry him 


| 


thither, as no conveyance could have reached it, if | 


even there had been one the people could offer him, 
which was most distinctly not the case. 

Anthony, strong and active as he was, thought 
nothing of a twelve miles walk, but as it was already 
very late in the evening when he arrived at the village, 
it became necessary that he should wait till the next 
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day before he went any farther. Having passed a 
very restless night in consequence of the exceedingly 
indifferent accommodation afforded him by the little 
public-house where he was compelled to lodge, he 
found himself perfectly ready to start on his further 
journey so soon as the welcome daylight dawned. 
With some difficulty he procured a boy to act as his 
guide, and before the sun had risen over the hills 
he was well on his way to his destination. 

’ Anthony amused himself by conversing with the 
lad, who marched by his side shouldering his carpet- 
bag, and found him a very stolid specimen of 
the Cornish peasantry, certainly not possessed of 
many original ideas. He had one, however, which 
afforded his companion no small amusement, and 
which consisted in the obstinate belief that Mr. 
Vivian’s house was the abode of malevolent beings 
who practised the black art, and that any one ven- 
turing too near it would fall a victim to the subtlest 
snares of witchcraft. He appeared to have no other 
reason for this conviction than the extreme seclu- 
sion maintained by the inhabitants of Refugium, 
and the fact that the person who came to the gate 
to receive any parcels or letters which might be 
sent by messengers from the village, only communi- 
cated with them by signs, which the boy decidedly 
held to be of a cabalistic nature. He further stated 
that a mysterious white figure was occasionally seen 
flitting about on the mountain-side where the house 
was built, which he could not doubt was a spirit of 
some sort, and equally terrible whether it were good 
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or evil, Anthony could not at all guess what might 
have been the origin of these fancies, but he found 
it in vain to combat them in the mind of his guide; 
and he soon had a practical proof of the strength of 
the lad’s belief in them, when they arrived at a spot 
where he deliberately unshouldered the carpet-bag, 
and laid it down at Anthony’s feet. 

“There, master,” he said, in a Cornish patois 
which we do not attempt to reproduce, “you will 
have to carry that yourself the rest of the way. I 
aint going any further.” 

“Why not?” said Anthony. ‘“ Of course I shall 
pay you in proportion to the distance you carry it.” 

The boy’s sole answer was to raise his hand, and 
point towards the mountain, near the foot of which 
they stood. 

Anthony looked in the direction indicated, and saw 
a white wall surrounding a large enclosure, with tall 
trees rising up in the midst of it, which afforded 
through their branches an indistinct glimpse of the 
gables of a house. The whole was at a considerable 
distance, and he turned to the lad interrogatively, 
saying, “ Well?” 

**Yon’s the place,” said the boy, “and I aint going 
no nearer. I don’t want to be turned into a rabbit 
nor yet a pig.” 

“Ts that the fate you anticipate at Mr. Vivian’s?” 
said Anthony, laughing. 

“Granny says them witch folk are uncommon 
fond of turning you into beastises,” replied the 
lad. 

* But if that were the case I should be in danger 
of the same calamity,” said Anthony, “and you see 
I am not afraid to go.” 

“ Gentlefolks can please theirselves,” said the lad, 
demurely, 

“Well, you must come along with me, anyhow,” 
said Anthony. “I am not at all more willing to 
carry this bag myself than to be turned into a 
pig.” 

Whereupon the boy, without another word, took 
to his heels, and fled as fast as he could go in the 
direction of the village. 

Anthony shouted after him that he had better wait 
to be paid at least, but his fears made him proof 
against even this appeal, and he very soon got quite 
out of hearing, and disappeared without once looking 
back. 





visible over it, and it encircled a very large area of 
of ground. 

Anthony skirted this wall for a long way without 
coming to any gate or door which could afford an 
entrance within it, and he became convinced at last 
that he must have gone quite round it without any 
other result than that it still presented an impene- 
trable barrier between himself and the man he had 
come to see, 

He stopped at last in great perplexity, put down 


| his bag, and began to consider what he was to do 


next. 

He was standing at the side of the enclosure facing 
the mountain, which rose up abruptly behind it, and 
the idea occurred to him that by going higher on 
the hill-side he might be able to look down on the 
house, and ascertain if there were really no entrance 
to it. 

Looking up, with the intention of doing so, he 
suddenly saw on a him a 
figure which startled him into an exclamation of 
extreme surprise. It was a figure clothed in white, 
as the lad had said, in long snowy robes such as 
angels are supposed to wear, and who might have 
been an angel indeed, for the beauty of her young 
lovely face and her sunny waving hair, that fell 
round her almost to her feet like a shining veil. 

She stood perched on a boulder of the mountain 
gazing down at Anthony with a look of the utmost 
amazement in her large eyes, limpid and pure as the 
morning sky, while he, in his astonishment, stood 
staring at her long enough to appreciate thoroughly 
the exquisite charm of her appearance, before he 
attempted to speak. 

She was very unlike any woman he had ever seen 
before. She had an expression of childlike innocence 
and candour far beyond what her mere youth could 
have given, though she did not seem to be more than 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, and the perfect 
absence of constraint or shyness with which she 
looked full in Anthony’s face was such as is rarely 
seen in any girl beyond the age of infancy. 

Yet there was not the slightest appearance of any 
deficiency in mental power. On the contrary, her 


rock immediately above 


| delicately fair face was bright with lively intelli- 


Anthony could not help laughing, provoked as he | 
was, but as he could give the boy his money when | 


he passed through the village on his return, he did 
not attempt to overtake him, and taking up his bag, 
he walked quickly on, making for the enclosure in a 
straight line along the trackless mountain-side. The 
clearness of the air had deceived him as to the dis- 
tance, which was greater than he had supposed, and 
it was high noon before he found himself at last 
under the wall he had seen afar off. It was of great 
height, so that the upper part of the trees alone were 


gence, and her movements were easy and graceful 
as those of a person certainly not devoid of culture. 
How long these two individuals would have re- 
mained gazing at each other in perfect silence it is 
impossible to say, but at last the young gitl’s little 


| rose-bud mouth parted in a smile, and she spoke, 


“T never saw anything like you before,” she said; 
“J wonder what you are?” 

This unexpected address Anthony’s 
gravity, and he burst into an irrepressible fit of 
laughter, in which she, however, instantly joined, 
with a pretty child-like merriment which was very 
attractive. 

“What am I?” he said at lasi, when he could 


overcame 
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speak ; “‘ well, I am a man at all events, and at this 
moment a very perplexed man besides.” 

“A man, yes!” she answered; “but the two 
men I know are not at all like you.” 

“Do you only know two men?” he asked, in- 
voluntarily, in his surprise. 

“‘ Only two, of course,” she answered ; “ how could 
I know more?” 

This was a puzzling question, to which Anthony 
could give no reply. 

“ Well, but if you are a man,” she continued, “I 
cannot think how you come to be here. What do 
you want?” 

“I want to find a door in this wall at the pre- 
sent moment,” he said, “and apparently there is 
none.” 

“Oh yes, there is a door, but I am not going to 
show it to you ; nobody ever goes in there. Whata 
very strange man you must be to think of such a 
thing !” 

“ Everything is very strange as it seems to me,” 
said Anthony, laughing once more; “ but if you will 
not show me the door, what am I to do?” 

“What are youto do?” she said, musingly. “I 
think you look tired; suppose you were to sit 
down!” 

“ But where? I do not see a chair, any more than 
a door,” he answered, much amused, 

“Of course the chairs are inside the house; but 
you can sit on the rock here. I will sit beside you if 
you like.” 

‘That will be a decided inducement,” said An- 
thon, and he quietly sat down, while she placed her- 
self at a little distance from him, with equal com- 
posure. 

“Tam not at all afraid of you,” she said, as she 
took her seat. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

ANTHONY BEREsFoRD felt like a man in a dream, as 
he sat on the hill-side beside this lovely vision of 
beauty, who seemed, from the remarks she had made, 
to have dropped out of the skies into a world of 
which she knew nothing. It was plain that her 
strange speeches and free unconventional manners 
were due to some most unusual state of ignorance, 
and not to any boldness or want of modesty, for she 
was perfectly maidenly in every look and gesture; 
and as she sat quietly on the rock beside him in an 
attitude of unconscious grace, he thought he never 
had seen so charming a picture in all his life. He 
was silent, for he did not in the least know what to 
say in such singular circumstances ; and at last the 
girl, who seemed to have been deep in reflection, 
turned her large candid eyes on his face. 

“T suppose you must have a name,” she said; 
“everybody has a name in the books I read. What 
ap it?”’ 

“My name is Anthony Beresford.” 





“ An-thon-y Ber-es-ford,” she repeated, with a slow 
soft intonation, in which he detected a slight foreign 
accent. “ There is no name like that in the Iliad or 
the Odyssey, or in the Fairie Queen.” 

“Why, no,” said Anthony, “I have not exactly 
arrived at being immortalised in the classics yet— 
however ancient I may seem to you—but if I have a 
name, no doubt you have one too; may I presume 
to ask leave to hear it?” 

“You speak so strangely, I do not quite under- 
stand you,” she answered; “ but as to my name, of 
course you must know what to call me—I am Inno- 
centia!” 

Innocentia! As she said the word, looking at him 
with her large clear eyes, so like the vault of heaven 
in their crystalline purity, it almost seemed to him, 
in his bewilderment, as if she were indeed the very 
spirit of innocence, embodied in a mortal shape, 
white-robed, and golden-haired, just as he could have 
fancied such a vision would be. 

“Yes,” she repeated, as he did not speak, “I am 
Innocentia ; now you know how to name me!” 

“ But you have another name, of course,” he said ; 
“TI could not venture to call you by that one.” 

“Why ?”’—because it isso long? Then you can 
call me Nina, as father often does when he is 
hurried.” 

Anthony was about to ask once more if she had not 
a surname, when suddenly from within the enclosure 
there sounded a low musical call, such as in some 
countries the shepherds use when a lamb has strayed 
from the fold, and instantly the young girl bounded 
to her feet, answering back with a soft sweet re- 
sponse, and without a word or a look to Anthony she 
darted down the rock towards a part of the wall 
where the ivy hung thickly over it, and disappeared 
as if by magic behind it. When Anthony recovered 
from his surprise he followed her quickly in the hope 
of being able to detect the entrance by which she 
had passed; but in this he failed completely. Thick 
branches of ivy and other creepers were interlaced 
over nearly the whole of the wall, and he could per- 
ceive no opening amongst them anywhere. He went 
back to his rock, and sat down again, half vexed and 
half amused by the absurdity of his position; but in 
the midst of all his perplexities he had the certainty 
that this was Mr. Vivian’s house, and that the lovely 
apparition must be in some way connected with him, 
so that he could not doubt she would in due time 
reveal the fact of his vicinity to some of the inhabi- 
tants of this strange Refugium, and that in conse- 
quence some notice would be taken of him. In this 
hope he was not disappointed. Very soon he saw the 
ivy move again near the spot where thc young girl 
had disappeared, and a man came forth from behind it, 
and advanced towards Anthony. He was evidently a 
foreigner, so dark as to be almost copper-coloured, 
wearing a red cap, with a long tassel, which mingled 
with the curls of his jet-black hair, and an em- 
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broidered jacket and tunic, while a long dagger was 
thrust into the crimson sash which bound his waist. 
He had laid his hand on the hilt of it, and his aspect was 
altogether very threatening, for his black eyes were 
full of indignant fire. He came close to Anthony, 
and said some words in a foreign language, which 
seemed to be a sort of irregular Spanish, and fortu- 
nately were not quite unintelligible to the young man, 
who had travelled in Spain. He understood it to be 
a demand, in the name of the foreigner’s master, that 
he would explain his object in coming so near to the 
house, with an evident intention, on the part of the 
man at least, to avenge his intrusion if he could not 
give a sufficient reason for it. Anthony took a card 
bearing his name from his pocket-book, and wrote 
upon it in pencil, “ Brother to Reginald Erlesleigh, 
whose mother has just departed from this life, 
and in whose name Anthony Beresford seeks an in- 
terview with her friend Mr. Vivian.” This he placed 
in the hands of the foreign servant without speaking, 
and he saw him carry it back whence he had come. 
There was an interval of a few minutes, and then the 
man reappeared, and beckoned to Anthony to follow 
him. The entrance to the enclosure proved to be 
a door hid under the creepers, which was painted 
exactly the same colour as the wall, and possessed no 
lock or handle, so that it was very difficult of detec- 
tion. It turned on a pivot when a spring was 
touched, and closed again noiselessly when the two 
men had entered. 

Anthony looked round quickly, with no small 
curiosity so soon as he found himself fairly inside this 
mysterious place, and then he stopped short, literally 
struck with amazement at the paradise of luxuriance 
and natural beauty which presented itself before 
him. 

The spot had apparently been originally one of 
those thickly-wooded glades which are sometimes 
found near the base of our English mountains, and 
every art which the most perfect taste could devise 
had been used, with the aid of assiduous cultivation, 
to render it like an enchanted garden in its manifold 
charms, Tall trees, not yet stripped of their autumn 
colours, cast their shadows on the softest turf, where 
marble fountains cast their sparkling waters inthe air, 
and lovely flowers bloomed, not set in formal beds, but 
springing up here and there, as if at their own sweet 
will, The ground was of great extent, and Anthony 
saw that many a leafy arch led into winding walks, with 
glimpses of lovely spots that were strangely alluring 
to the eye, while in the foreground a graceful little 
building rose up among the trees, looking more like 
a white Grecian temple than a habitation of ordinary 
mortals. 

That which, however, struck Anthony especially in 
this scene of beauty, was the perfect freedom and 





fearlessness with which birds and animals of all 
kinds roamed about in it, in supreme enjoyment; he 
could almost have fancied himself in the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris, but that no dangerous or noxious 
creatures were among the denizens of this happy 
home, and that besides the foreign deer and the 
Angola goats, which lay under the trees, ordinary 
little rabbits and hares ran about unmolested, and 
squirrels darted up and down the branches, while 
birds of plumage unknown to this country seemed 
to live in harmony with all the well-known species 
which haunt our woods. 

Anthony was so absorbed in the contemplation of 
this singular garden that he did not for some time 
discover that his guide had left him, and that he was 
standing alone on the grass at some little distance 
from the house. He looked up, wondering if he might 
approach it, when he saw a man advancing towards 
him, whom he guessed at once to be Mr. Vivian; he 
was a slender, refined-looking person, with a mild, 
somewhat sad countenance, and silvery-grey hair, 
which fell to some length over his shoulders, from 
under the purple velvet cap he wore on his head. 
he was clad in a long silk dressing-gown of the same 
colour, and on one shoulder was perched a beautiful 
lori, while a little gazelle followed close at his heels, 
side by side with an Italian greyhound. 

He drew near, and held out his band, saying, “ Mr. 
Beresford, you are the first person I have admitted 
within these walls for seventeen years, and I have 
made this exception in your favour because of the 
love I bear to the memory of Francis Erlesleigh—my 
enemy once indeed, but always my dearest friend.” 

“T thank you most heartily for receiving me,” said 
Anthony, “and I must beg you to believe that I 
would not have ventured to intrude upon you, were it 
not that my mother on her death-bed bound me to 
leave no means untried to secure the welfare of 
Francis Erlesleigh’s only son. I found that I could 
not fulfil my promise without seeing you, Mr, Vivian, 
and therefore I am here.” 

“Yes, I know it is on behalf of Reginald Erles- 
leigh you have come, or you would not have been 
admitted. But we will leave all details till you have 
had rest and refreshment. You must have walked 
far this morning.” And with a courteous gesture he 
signed to him to move towards the house. 

Anthony obeyed, secretly hoping that he should 
find himself once more in the presence of the strange 
and lovely girl whom he had seen outside, but in this 
he was disappointed. 

Mr. Vivian led him up a flight of marble steps 
into a pretty room, where a table was spread for his 
repast, but it was untenanted, save by some birds in 
golden cages. 

(To be continued.) 
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MY LITTLE 


Gu ETIMES, when tired, and overwrought 
20) By toilsome hours of anxious thought 
And daily labour, 
I glance across the road, and see 
Your childish face smile back at me, 
My littie neighbour. 


A childish face, and yet how wise 

The earnest look in those blue eyes 
That glisten brightly, 

As every day’s brief tale is told; 

Ah, friend, at seven summers old 
The heart beats lightly! 


How strange it seems your soul as yet 
Has nothing it would fain forget, 
No past, no sorrow! 


NEIGHBOUR. 


Perchance the hours are sweet and slow 
When one has all to see and know 
Upon the morrow. 


O dear blue eyes, whose happy looks 

Have lured me oft from dreams, and books, 
And vain repining, 

If tears must dim your light a while, 

God grant that you may sce His smile 
Through trouble shining! 


My little friend across the street, 
I watch you from my window-seat, 
In silence guessing 
Your pretty thoughts and playful ways ; 
Aye, you have earned, in early days, 
A neighbour’s blessing. 
Sarau Doupney, 





CHARLIE’S 


> CHAPTER I. 

dp ELL and bravely planned, my gallant 
boy! “Tis easy enough to recognise 
the soldier’s spirit there. We will 
recommend the project to the other 
knights and gentlemen of the garri- 
son this very hour.” 

OY So spoke Sir Marmaduke Wentworth, Gover- 
=! nor of the castle, and Charlie flushed red with 
pleasure at his words, for the stern old knight was 
not generally lavish of his praises. 

A council having been called, they all agreed that 
nothing could have been better conceived, and Sir 
Hugh Stanfield received, with exulting pride, the 
compliments made him upon his boy’s quick thought 
and brave spirit. 

And now I must tell you how they were situated. 
The castle, occupied by staunch royalists, was besieged 
by an army of brave Ironsides. Scarcely enough 





food was left to keep the garrison on half rations for | 


another fortnight. 

Under the circumstances, Sir Marmaduke sent to 
know upon what terms the enemy would allow them 
to quit the castle. 

General Lambton sent back word that if six of the 
garrison (whose names he mentioned) were given up 
to him for instant execution, he would allow the rest 
to leave peaceably. He gave them twenty-four hours 
to consider the proposal. 


Sir Marmaduke at once announced his intention of | 


refusing these terms; at which the less courageous 
amongst the men rebelled, asking, “ What would be- 
come of them at the end of the fortnight ?” 


They had already been on half rations for some ! 


REVENGE. 


time, and were thoroughly dispirited, when Charlic 
thought of the following plan for their relief :— 
During the night let the six gentlemen required by 
General Lambton to be given up to him endeavour 
to make their escape, and, if successful, bring a re- 
inforcement to the aid of the garrison. 

Sir Marmaduke insisted upon one alteration in 
the plan. Although he was one of the six, he deter- 
mined not to quit his post. 

‘An’ it please you, sir Governor,” cried Charlie, 
boldly, yet with an eager blush, “if my father permit 
I would crave the honour of going in your place with 
him,” for Sir Hugh was to form one of the little 
band. 

“ What think you, Sir Hugh?” said the Governor, 
turning to that knight with a slight smile. ‘Shall 
we consent to be represented by the lad?” 

One thought of the danger passed through Sir 
Hugh’s mind; but he was a thorough soldier, and 
the implied compliment to the boy’s bravery decided 
him, so he replied, bowing low, “’*T'were too great an 
honour for a lad of fourteen, yet - 

“Tis settled, then,” replied Sir Marmaduke, “and 
we will take care that our young friend be suitably 
equipped ere he leave us.” 

“My boy,” said Sir Hugh, a little later, “if you 
feel any misgivings, draw back ere it be too late, for 
mere bravery will by no means suffice to carry you 
through an affair like this. The utmost judgment 
and caution may scarcely suffice to carry us safely 
| past the sentries, and should the alarm once be given 
| we are certain to be hewed to pieces.” 

“In good truth, sir, you may trust to my obeying 
orders, as a soldier should; yet if perchance it come 
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CHARLIE’S 





to fighting on equal terms, I 
show by my courage that I am not unworthy to be a 
brave man’s son.” 


should dearly love to 


Charlie made this little speech with sparkling eyes, 

and in a confident though modest 

leased Sir Hugh, who replied—* Well, be it so, then; 
Pp 8 , 


tone, which greatly 


REVENGE. 


out, remember, I order you to keep near me, and to | 


be silent as the grave. As for the rest, I shall be 
well satisfied if youtake part in your first fight a 
twelvemonth hence.” 

A little later the five men and the lad passed silently 
through the postern gate. 

They were on foot, for all agreed that they were 
less likely to be seen and heard than if mounted. 
Each of them had resolved that they would not be 
taken alive; and Sir Hugh had ordered Charlie, if he 
fell, to go straight to his brother, Sir Godfrey Stan- 
field, with the news, and to tell him the position in 
which the defenders of the castle were placed. 

Charlie did not know his uncle, for the delicate 
health of the latter kept him very much at home, 
and prevented him from taking an active part in the 
war then raging. Sir Hugh had therefore taken the 


precaution of writing a letter, declaring who Charlie | 


was, which he had at the present moment stowed 
safely away under the leathern jerkin which formed 
his only defensive armour. 

The night favoured them. Nota star was visible, 
and there was a slumbrous stillness in the air which, 
with the thick heavy clouds that obscured the moon, 
The 
only sound that broke the dull oppressive silence 


seemed like the presage of a coming storm. 


was the faint far-off rumble of thunder, which now | 


and again sent its sullen warnings from the West. | 


Their undertaking was indeed a perilous 


one, | 


Exactly opposite them the enemy’s encampment, at | 


the rear and on one side of the castle steep cliffs and | 


sea, on the other side the open country, the approach 
to which, however, was guarded by sentinels not 
more than twenty feet apart. If the sentinels were 
once passed they would be in comparative safety. 
But this was the difficulty. 
rising ground, so that their way was down-hill, and 
should the moon shine out for a moment they were 
almost sure to. be perceived. In that case they 
would either be taken prisoners or else cut to pieces. 


With bated breath and cautious tread they crept | 


quietly forward. Now they are so near that they 
can hear distinctly the footfall of the sentinel, as he 
paces to and fro at his post. 

But fortune, which had favoured them till now, 
seemed at this critical moment to have declared 
against them. ~ 


The castle stood on | 


At a sign from their leader, two of the little band | 


had advanced, with the design of surprising the 
sentinel, and 
within a yard 
illumined by 


gagging him, but just as they were 
of the unconscious soldier, the sky was 


a vivid flash of lightning, and not 


only they, but their companions, were distinctly seen 
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by him. Comprehending the situation at a glance, 
the sentinel’s hoarse word of alarm rang out through 
the returned darkness, just as the two knights sprang 
forward to seize him. 

In a moment all was commotion. The shout passed 
from man to man, the approach of horsemen was 
heard; and hoping in the darkness that they might 
cut their way through their enemies, and escape 
even yet, Sir Hugh and his companions dashed 
forward, with drawn swords, shouting “ for God and 
the King!” 

But the patrol was in front of them. Reinforce- 
ments were arriving, and though for a few moments it 
seemed as if the impetuosity of their charge would 
render them successful, they could not stand against 
the terrible odds. But they fought desperately. 

All round him Charlie heard the groans and cries 
of the wounded, both from the enemy, and now and 
then from one of their own party. He had been pro- 
vided with a sword light enough for him to wield, and 
he used it manfully, without, however, doing much 
harm, For though he was brave enough not to wish 
even for a moment to fly, he was tender-hearted; and 
when he felt his little blade entering the side of a 
man who was attacking his father, he sickened, and 
involuntarily drew back. 

Closely following his father’s voice, the boy re- 
mained marvellously unharmed. 

Now he missed it, and, at the same moment, be- 
came conscious that no friendly voice was to be 
heard. 

At the same instant his arms were seized from be- 
hind in an iron grasp, he was dragged a few paces, 
and thrown violently to the ground. 

He struggled desperately, but to no purpose, for 
his captor, who had fallen with him, still retained his 
hold. 

** Charles, silence !” 
hold relaxed. 

The sounds of fighting had gradually ceased, only 
the groans of the wounded and dying were to be 
heard, still neither Charlie nor his father had moved 
a muscle. 

They were at some little distance from the surgeon 
and his assistant, who, lighted by a torch borne by 
the latter, were passing amongst the wounded, ban- 
daging and dressing the wounds of those who still 
lived. 


whispered his father, and the 


Charlie now moved cautiously, and whispered, 
“ Father !” 

No answer. 
his arm under his father’s head. 

Sir Hugh groaned slightly. 


In an agony of fear the boy passed 


“My father! you are wounded ?” gasped Charlie, 


with a choking sob. ‘“ Where is it?” and, tearing 
off his silken scarf, he began feeling with trembling 
fingers for the hurt. 

“No use,” faintly uttered the prostrate soldier. 


“ Go—the letter—Redleigh Manor——” 
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“T will not quit my father,” whispered Charles, 
brokenly, as he bound his scarf over the wound, 

“A moment—and—you must—farewell—I com- 
mand ——” 

“ Dearest father, I will do your commands to the 
last drop of my blood,” said Charlie, with a sob; 
“but ——,” he broke off in his speech, for the head 
he was holding fell back heavily on his arm, and he 
was alone! Pressing his lips again and again to his 
father’s unconscious face, the boy listened anxiously 
for a sign of life. 

He chafed the lifeless hands, he spoke to him; he 
could not believe yet that his father was dead! But 
not a movement rewarded his anxious care; he laid 
his hand over the soldier’s breast; alas! all there was 
still! 

Nothing remained for him but to obey Sir Hugh’s 
dying commands. 

Another embrace, a few seconds given up to bitter 
sorrow, and Charlie, hearing footsteps and voices, 
crept cautiously away in the darkness. 

The thunder was coming nearer now, and the 
lightning was so brilliant that, having found a path 
in the forest, he had not much trouble to keep to it. 

The storm was fearful, the more so as no rain had 
fallen, but Charlie, absorbed by his grief, had no 
thought of his danger till he saw a huge oak struck 
by the lightning. 

still he pushed bravely on, calious to his peril; 
finding a certain relief in the sullen temper of the 
weather, which seemed to harmonise with his own 
troubled thoughts. 

But now, after the prelude of a few great plashing 
drops, the reservoirs of the sky were opened, and the 
rain streamed furiously down. Fortunately for 


Charlie he wore over his doublet a leathern jerkin, | 


which protected him a little; but head, feet, arms, 
and legs, were soon drenched. 

Grief, bitter grief, and impotent revenge, gnawed 
at his heart. The last was what tortured him most ; 
he was so powerless to avenge his beloved father ! 

But he vowed as he hurried along that the next 
chance he had he would do his utmost to take the 
life of one of those “ Puritan rascals.” He was sure 
to be killed himself, but what matter so that his 
father were avenged ? 

We shall see how he kept his vow. 

Every cloud had passed away, and the sun shone 
out bright and resplendent as Charlie entered the 
sleepy little village of Bornton. 
one seemed to be stirring yet except a rosy-cheeked 
milkmaid, who was carrying home her pail full of 
warm frothy milk. She looked with open-mouthed 
rustic wonder at the wild-looking, travel-stained boy. 
Charlie saw compassion, too, in her glance, and 
judged that it would be safe to accost her. 

** My good lass,” he said, “canst tell me the dis- 
tance betwixt the village and Sir Godfey Stanfield’s ?” 


THE QUIVER. 


It was early, and no | 





“T know not any knight of that name, young sir,” 
she answered, setting down her pails; yet, stay, at 
Redleigh Manor methinks ’tis some such name the 
knight bears.” 

“Redleigh Manor ’tis so called,” replied Charlie ; 
‘canst tell me the shortest cut ? ” 

“’Tis a two days’ journey and more a-foot,” re- 
plied the girl, with a pitiful glance at his weary 
countenance ; “’tis straight enough for a while yet,” 
she added; “follow the high road till you reach 
Redleigh Wood; straight in front of ’t lies Redleigh 
town, and there, I doubt not, will you find plenty 
that can tell your honour.” 

“Thanks, my good lass,’ began Charles, 

“Nay, but young sir, ’twould be better to rest 
awhile. My mother’s cottage is nigh,” she com- 
menced, looking with a great deal of curiosity at 
the boy. 

“T thank thee, but must push on at once,” replied 
Charlie, stoutly. 

*May-be your honour would like a draught of 
fresh milk then?” she asked. She lifted the pail as 
she spoke, and Charlie was glad to drink from the 
huge wooden goblet, for he was hungry and thirsty. 

He took a deep draught, and once more thanking 
the good-natured milk-maid, resumed his journey 
greatly refreshed and strengthened. 

(Zo be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


39. What two methods of catching birds were 
employed by the ancients? Quote passages illus- 
trating this. 

40. What important event in the history of the 
early kings of Israel is mentioned in the Psalms 
which is not recorded elsewhere ? 

41. St. Matthew speaks of the “ abomination of 
desolation ” foretold by the prophet Daniel as soon to 
come upon the Temple. ‘To what does this refer ? 

42. Quote some words in which is set forth the 
utter destruction which was to come upon Babylon. 

43. Quote passages expressive of the unchange- 
ableness of God. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 96, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 29. David said to God, “I am ina great strait, 
' let me now fall into the hands of the Lord, for very 
great are His mercies” (1 Chron. xxi. 13). 
30. Because they met not the children of Israel 
with bread and water when they came out of Egypt ; 
|and because they hired Balaam to curse Israel 
| (Deut. xxiii. 4). 
| 31. Five months (Ezra vii. 9). 
32. “I will be a father unto you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty” 
| (2 Cor. vi. 18; comp. Jer. xxxi. 1, 9). 
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THE SAILOR BOY’S SONG. 


es 

‘Ji, LOVE to feel that I am free The vast expanse before us ; 

‘If Whilst bounding o’er the restless A silvery spread, a glittering way, 
= sea, | Lit by the sun’s effulgent ray. 


The light spray dashing o’er us; 
No peep of land 
On either hand, 


I love to watch the boiling tides, 
When swiftly on my light barque glides 
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With a glorious fav’ring breeze ; 
The dipping oar, 
The billowy roar ; 
Sweeter than zephyrs through the 
trees 
Its music to the seaman’s ear, 
Whose heart in danger knows not 
fear. 


I love to see the stars arise, 
To think of home and mother’s eyes 
That sweetly beamed on me; 
Her starting tears 
Bespoke her fears 
When I was bound to sea; 


| I hushed her sorrows with a kiss, 


Ah, that she knew the joy of this! 
FLORENCE Hopper, 








THE PARABLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY ALFRED BARRY, D.D., 
Il.—THE PARABLE IN 


bles into their various groups, I now 
pass to the consideration of the first 
< < or narrative group. Since the first 
puselle of this group occurring in Holy Scrip- 
ture assumes the form of fable, I propose to touch 
in this paper upon three specimens of this special 
form. 

I.—Judges ix. 7—16, 19, 20. 

** And when they told it to Jotham, he went and 
stood in the top of mount Gerizim, and lifted up 
his voice, and cried, and said unto them, Hearken 
unto me, ye men of Shechem, that God may hearken 
unto you. 

“The trees went forth on a time to anoint a 
king over them; and they said unto the olive 
tree, Reign thou over us. But the olive tree said 
unto them, Should I. leave my fatness, wherewith 
by me they honour God and man, and go to be 
promoted over the trees ? 

“ And the trees said to the fig tree, Come thou, 
and reign over us. But the fig tree said unto 
them, Should I forsake my sweetness, and my 
good fruit, and go to be promoted over the trees ? 

“'Then said the trees unto the vine, Come thou, 
and reign over.us. And the vine said unto them, 
Should I leave my wine, which cheereth God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the trees P 

“Then said all the trees unto the bramble, Come 
thou, and reign over us. And the bramble said 
unto the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over 
you, then come and put your trust in my shadow: 
and if not, let fire come out of the bramble, and 
devour the cedars of Lebanon. 

“Now therefore, if ye have done truly and 
sincerely, in that ye have made Abimelech king, 
and if ye have dealt well with Jerubbaal and his 
house, and have done unto him according to the 
deserving of his hands; 





then rejoice ye 


in Abimelech, and let him also rejoice in you: but 


if not, let fire come out from Abimeiech, and de- 
vour the men of Shechem, and the house of Millo ; 
and let fire come out from the men of Shechem, and 
from the house of Milio, and devour Abimelech.” 


PRINCIPAL OF KING’S COLLEGE, 


ROM the general division of the para- | 


LONDON. 
THE FORM OF FABLE, 


II.—2 Kings xiv. 9, 10. 

“ And Jehoash the king of Israel sent to Amaziah 
king of Judah, saying, The thistle that was in 
Lebanon sent to the cedar that was in Lebanon, 
saying, Give thy daughter to my son to wife: and 
there passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, 
and trode down the thistle. Thou hast indeed 
smitten Edom, and thine heart hath lifted thee up: 
glory of this, and tarry at home: for why shouldest 
thou meddle to thy hurt, that thou shouldest fail, 
even thou, and Judah with thee ?” 

III.—Ezekiel xvii. 3—9, 12—16, 22—24. 

“Thus saith the Lord God; A great eagle with 
great wings, long-winged, full of feathers, which 
had divers colours, came unto Lebanon, and 
took the highest branch of the cedar: he cropped 
off the top of his young twigs, and carried it into 
a land of traffic; he set it in a city of merchants. 
He took also of the seed of the land, and planted 
it in a fruitful field; he placed it by great waters, 
and set it as a willowtree. And it grew, and 
became a spreading vine of low stature, whose 
branches turned toward him, and the - roots 
thereof were under him: so it became a vine, and 
brought forth branches, and shot forth sprigs 
There was also another great eagle with great 
wings and many feathers: and, behold, this vine 
did bend her roots toward him, and shot forth her 
branches toward him, that he might water it by 
the furrows of her plantation. It was planted in 
a good soil by great waters, that it might bring 
forth branches, and that it might bear fruit, that 
it might be a goodly vine.’ Say thou, Thus saith 
the Lord God; Shall it prosper ? shall he not pull 
up the roots thereof, and cut off the fruit thereof, 
that it wither? it shall wither in all the leaves of 
her spring, even without great power or many 
people to pluck it up by the roots thereof. 

“ Say now to the rebellious house, Know ye not 
what these things mean? tell them, Behold, the 
king of Babylon is come to Jerusalem, and hath 
taken the king thereof, and the princes thereof, 
and led them with him to Babylon; and hath 
| taken of the king’s seed, and made a covenant 
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with him, and hath taken an oath of him: he hath 
also taken the mighty of the land: that the king- 
dom might be base, that it might not lift itself up, 
but that by keeping of his covenant it might stand. 
But he rebelled against him in sending his ambas- 
sadors into Egypt, that they might give him horses 
and much people. Shall he prosper? shall he 
escape that doeth such things? or shall he break 
the covenant, and be delivered? As [I live, saith 
the Lord God, surely in the place where the king 
dwelleth that made him king, whose oath he de- 
spised, and whose covenant he brake, even with 
him in the midst of Babylon he shall die. . 


the highest branch of the high cedar, and will set 
it; I will crop off from the top of his young twigs 
a tender one, and will plant it upon an high moun- 
tain and eminent: in the mountain of the height 
of Israel will I plant it: and it shall bring forth 
boughs, and bear fruit, and be a goodly cedar: and 
under it shall dwell all fowl of every wing; in the 
shadow of the branches thereof shall they dwell. 
And all the trees of the field shall know that I the 
Lord have brought down the high tree, have ex- 
alted the low tree, have dried up the green tree, 
and have made the dry tree to flourish: I the 
Lord have spoken and have done it.” 

These three “parables” may be taken as speci- 


mens of the fabie, as distinct from the parable of 


real life. In all cases it will be observed that the 
interpretation is immediately subjoined. The two 
former present that transparent form of fable, in 
which the lesson is drawn, not by bringing out 
some similarity of the processes of vegetable 
growth or of animal instinct to the higher pro- 
cesses of human reason, but by the attribution to 
inanimate things of distinctly human qualities and 
actions. The last approaches closely to the form 
of simple allegory, not, indeed, thus imputing to 
things personal attributes, but bringing out features 
which have but little meaning in the type, and 
which, therefore, by that very defect, 
thoughts at once on to the antitype. 
The fable in itself—the delight of children and 
childlike minds, and aceordingly the ornament of 
the earlier stages of all literatures—conveys to us 
asimpler and less perfect form of teaching than 
the true parable, as we hear it (for example) from 
our Lord Himself. It is simpler, because it arrests 
the atteution by its very strangeness and occa- 
sional grotesqueness of treatment, and because 
(like the ancient Greek tragedy) it puts on the 
actors masks, on which the features are prominently 
marked, so as teil at once the story they are in- 
tended to tell. It is less perfect, because it fails to 
bring out what has been already described as the 
deepest lesson of the true parable—the principle 
(that is) of a real unity of law underlying all the 
various phases of God’s providence in the world. 


Accordingly, it is fit only to convey the most 
obvious lessons, lying on the very surface of expe- 


| rience and thought, and its simplicity is the sim- 


, to speak in the parable. 


plicity of mere crudeness rather than the simplicity 
of mature perfection. We feel that the fable would 
startle us by a sense of some incongruity if it fell 
from the lips of the Great Teacher who delighted 
It would have failed, in- 
deed, of the object which He Himself declared 
(Matt. xiii. 13—16), that He sought in parabolic 
teaching—to distinguish between those who would 
simply hear without thought and understanding, 


| listening as to some pleasant tale without inquiry 
“Thus saith the Lord God; I will also take of 


into its meaning, and those who, having ears, were 


ready both to hear and to understand. For the 
| fable forces from the most thoughtless the half- 
| impatient question, “ Wilt thou not tell us what 


| have struck them at once. 


carry the | 


these things mean?” But, even were this not so, 
we should feel as if this form of parable were in 


itself hardly worthy of that higher simplicity of 


depth and perfection, which is necessarily the cha- 
racteristic of His final and absolute teaching. 

I. The fable of Jotham, of “the trees going forth 
to anoint a king,” is one of those fables which tell 
the chief gist of their story in their very first 
words, and attract the attention of the hearers 
by gradually working up to a foreseen conclusion. 
The anointing of a king, as distinct from a judge 
called by the “word of the Lord,” was the thing 
then necessarily uppermost in the minds of the 
men of Israel. That they were the trees, and that 
Abimelech was the chosen king of the forest, must 
As they listened, the 
successive rejection of the sovereignty by one tree 
after another—each symbolical of some special 
excellence—led up most naturally to the contrast 
with the acceptance by the worthless bramble, 
without a single break or effort of thought. The 
subjoined interpretation could hardly have been 
needed as an explanation to the understanding, 
however naturally it followed as an outpouring of 
heart to heart. 
however, as the general idea is, the 
details are filled in with a delicate appropriate- 
ness. The good trees chosen are the vine and fig- 
tree, empaatically the emblems of fruitfulness and 
plenty, to sit under which is the privilege of peace 
(as in 1 Kings iy. 25,2 Kings xviii. 31); and the 
olive-tree, joined (though less frequently) with 
them as the glory of the land of Israel (see, for 
example, Hab. iii. 17). Each tree has its charac- 
teristics—the olive-tree its richness, the fig-tree 
its sweetness, and the vine its invigorating power. 
The association with the anointing of the king 
naturally suggests the placing of the olive first. 
Its fatness is that with which “they honour God 
and man’’—God in the mingling of oil with the 
meat-offering (see Ley. ii. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 15), man in 
the use of oil for anointing, both in ordinary life 


Simple, 
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(see Deut. xxviii. 40, Ruth iii. 3, Mic. vi. 15, Matt. 
vi. 17, Luke vii. 46), and as consecration to the 
sacred offices of priest, prophet, and king. The fig- 
tree comes next, in its “sweetness and its good 
fruit,’ used evidently not only for luxury, but for 
food. Lastly, the vine is spoken of as “cheering 
God and man ”’—a phrase properly, of course, ap- 
plicable to man only, but extended (as in the case of 
the olive) because of the use of wine in the appointed 
drink-offerings (see Exod. xxix. 40, Lev. xxiii. 13, 
Numb. xv. 7,10). That they represent Gideon and 
his legitimate sons is obvious; but it would prob- 
ably be over-refinement to apportion them to any 
individual representation. The characteristic qua- 
lities of the trees simply bring out the qualities of 
richness, sweetness, and energy, which mark any 
noble human character. 

The “ bramble ” (the “ thorn ” of Psalm lviii. 9) 
is supposed to be the “box-thorn” (the Lyciwm 
Europeum or Afrum),* common in the East. It 
is chosen, of course, partly for its barren useless- 
ness, partly for its power to tear and wound, as the 
type of the base-born and cruel Abimelech; but 
its combustible nature (which makes the “crackling 
of thorns ” a proverb for rapid and transient ebul- 
lition, as in Psalm lviii. 9; cxviii. 12; Ecel. vii. 6) is 
also appropriate to the “coming forth” and spread 
of “ the fire,” which is the emblem of the destruc- 
tion to come. ‘The arrogance of the usurper is 
touched with a delicate irony in the terms of the 
bramble’s acceptance: “If in truth ye anoint 
me king over you, then come and put your trust 
in my shadow.” It will be observed that the origin 
of the fire, which is ‘‘ to come out” both from the 
bramble and the trees over which it rules, is un- 
touched in the fable. The description in the history 
— “The Lord sent an evil spirit between Abimelech 
and the men of Shechem” (comp. 1 Samuel xvi. 
14—23)—suggests the idea of an origination with 
out hand of man (as by the friction of the dry 
branches under the wind of heaven), beginning as a 
little spark, rapidly increasing and spreading, till 
it seizes even “the cedars of Lebanon” them- 
selves, 

The whole picture, therefore, while as fable it 
is necessarily fantastic in general conception, is 
singularly and beautifully true to the life in its 
details. Thus, as has been already said, the mean- 
ing, in part anticipated almost from the beginning, 
grows line by line on the mind, and prepares it 
to receive the earnest application, bold in its de- 
nunciation of ingratitude and murder, yet not 
without a pathetic undertone running through it. 

II. The second of the parables, the rebuke of 
Amaziah by Joash, is simplicity itself. The 
“thistle” (not a thorn-tree, but a thorny weed of 
some kind) is again contrasted with the cedar of 





* See Dictionary of the Bible—* Thorn,” 


Lebanon; but here not so much in respect of 
barren prickliness, as of its aspiring lowness and 
weakness, rearing its head like a thistle, only to 
be trodden down. The most curious point perhaps 
in this apologue is the want of close appropriate- 
ness to the occasion, in respect of the demand, 
“Give thy daughter to my son to wife,” which 
has little likeness to the challenge to battle, 
“Come, let us look one another in the face.” 
There may indeed be here a reference to some 
unrecorded demand, the refusal of which gave 
occasion to that challenge. But, more probably, 
this want of perfection in application indicates 
that the apologue was one in proverbial use, 
merely adapted for the special occasion. This is 
even more probable when we consider that this 
special occasion might have seemed also to re- 
quire that the destruction of the presumptuous 
thistle should come from the offended cedar itself. 
For the rest (even without the application of verse 
10), the apologue is too plain to need explanation. 

III. Very different is the third fable, accord- 
ing well with the mystic style of Ezekiel. With- 
out the explanation subjoined, it might have been 
sufficiently obscure to defy all certain interpreta- 
tion. Some of the details, moreover, in themselves 
—such as the planting of the cedar and the vine 
by the first great eagle, and the bending of the 
vine towards the second great eagle, “that he 
might water it ”—have little touch of nature about 
them. ‘The metaphor is seen to be merely meta- 
|phor, and not perfectly consistent throughout. 
The effect, undoubtedly, is to stimulate inquiry 
into some hidden meaning, by inferring the exist- 
ence of an antitype, which may account for the 
technical defects in the painting of the type. But 
we note here a distinct inferiority to the consist- 
ency and life-like vividness of the true parable, at 
once perfect in itself, and yet perfect in its appli- 
| cation to the spiritual reality. 

Here, also, the fable or allegory is worked out in 
| considerable subtlety of detail. The first great 
; eagle is described with a sweep of pinion and a 
| brilliance of plumage not attributed to the second, 
‘in order to denote the wider conquest and the 
‘richer magnificence of Babylon, as compared with 

Egypt. The contrast of the highest branch of the 
| lofty cedar of Lebanon with the “ seed of the land,” 
|planted like a willow-tree in the low, watery 
| ground, to become “a spreading vine of low 
| stature,” marks the contrast, elsewhere drawn, 
_between the flower of the royal house and the 
| people, carried away into the first captivity with 
_ Jeremiah—“ all the princes and the mighty men 
‘of valour, and all the craftsmen and smiths” 
(2 Kings xxiv. 14)—and “the poorest of the land,” 
, who remained with %:Jekiah, in what was now a 
;mere satrapy of Babylon. The recovery of the 
j land from utter desolation, on which Jeremiah so 
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often dwells, and which he urged bis people to 
retain by submission to the King of Babylon, is 
marked in the parable by “the planting in a good 
soil by great waters, that it might be a goodly 
vine.” Even its being permitted only to spread 
along the ground, not on props, or from tree to 
tree, represents the provision that “ the kingdom 
might be base, that it might not lift itself up.” 
Then (although the metaphor is here somewhat 
mixed), the sudden “ lifting itself up,” the “ shoot- 
ing out its branches,” that it might be watered by 
the eagle of Egypt, gives a vivid picture of the 
vain, though natural and not ignoble, aspiration for 
independence, to which now, as in Sennacherib’s 
time, the trust in Egypt was but as a “bruised 
reed ” (2 Kings xviii. 21). 

There is a similar appropriateness of detail in 
the symbolical promise at the close. The Lord, like 
the great eagle of Babylon, carries off “ the highest 
branch of the high cedar,” ‘‘ a tender twig;” yet 
He sets it, not “in the land of traffic,” ‘the city 
of merchants”—in the great plain (that is) of Baby- 
lon, where the captives of Judah were bought and 
sold—but “ona high mountain and eminent: in 
the mountain of the height of Israel.” 
remain, as in the first case, barren and dead in 
the unfriendly soil, but it brings forth boughs and 
fruit, and becomes ‘‘a goodly cedar,” under which 
“shall dwell ali fowl of every wing.” Every detail 
of the picture throughout is painted with singular 
perfection, far more elaborate and highly coloured 
than the simplicity of the earlier fable. 


seen, partly explained; and the explanation so given 


carries with it also the interpretation of the con- | 


cluding section. 

The fulfilment of the prophecy of the sixteenth 
verse is recorded in 2 Kings xxv. 6, 7: “They 
took the king, and brought him up to the king of 
Babylon at Riblah ; and they gave judgment upon 
him,” as a servant of the great king, who had (in 
the words of Ezekiel) “despised the oath and 
broken the covenant,” sworn in the name of God 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 13), and therefore sacred before 
Him. “And they put ont the eyes of Zedekiah, and 
bound him with fetters of brass, and carried him 


It does not | 


to Babylon.” There was no great struggle, except 
a long defence of Jerusalem; it needed “no great 
power or many people to pluck up by the roots” 
the weakened kingdom. From this passage of 
Ezekiel and from Jer. xxxvii. 5—7 we learn—what 
is not told in the brief record of the historical 
books—that an Egyptian army did for a time raise 
the siege, but then retired to their own land with- 
out eventual succour. The “spreading vine” did 
‘wither in all the leaves of its spring,” although 
even then some remnant of its strength was left 
under Gedaliah, to rebel once more, in trust appa- 
rently still on Egypt), and to bring upon the land 
a final destruction. 

The closing promise clearly had its fulfilment in 
the future restoration of Israel from Babylon, with, 
however, that further reference to the Messianic 
kingdom, which we find closely connected with 
the restoration in the prophets after the Captivity. 
The “ tender twig ” was to become a great tree, on 
which all the trees of the field should gaze with 
wonder, and under which the fowl of every wing 
should lodge. The very description reminds us of 
“the mustard seed” of our Lord’s parable, to which. 
“the kingdom of Heaven was like.” It was at best 





| inadequately fulfilled in the restoration of the cap- 


tives, when the newly-planted power of Israel was 
weak and struggling, and of no account among the 
nations of the earth. Yet, just as those who wept 
over the diminished glory of the second temple 
were comforted with the promise that it should be 


| greater than the glory of the first, so in all the 
The meaning of the whole parable is, as we have | 


prophecies of this imperfect restoration, the mind is 
led on to the world-wide kingdom, of which the 
restoration from captivity was but an earnest. 

To these parables others might be added, espe- 
cially from Ezekiel—such as, for example, the 
parable of the lioness and her whelps (in ch. xix. 
1—9), representing the two captivities, first under 
Pharaoh-Necho under the power of Egypt, and 
afterwards under the power of Babylon. But the 
parables given above will be sufficient as types of 
what must be considered as the lowest class of the 
narrative parable, the force of which lies almost 
entirely in the simple obviousness of its lesson 
and the picturesque beauty of its details, 





“DIE IN THE MOUNT.” 


Devt. xxxii. 50. 
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GOD! O God! one passionate word of mine ! 
Never to stray amid the vineyard bloom ; 
In this bare wilderness to meet my doom! 
Oh that I might but see Thy face Divine! 
It may not be! beneath the mountain pine 
That crowns Abarim there will gleam a tomb, 
Before which Israel's wanderers, wrapt in gloom, 


Kneeling, will weep, “For him new Canaans shine !” 

O God! O God! canst thou not pity me? 

The lonely disappointment of my soul— 

To watch those palms, yon silver-mirrored sea, 

The golden grain o’er Esdraelon roll, 

Yet never pace by mere, or thorpe, or street, 

Where Love will guide my Saviour’s toiling feet ? 
Atan Broprtck, M.A. 
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UNDERGROUND AND WATER-SIDE MISSIONS. 
I._UNDERGROUND WORKERS. 


BY THOMAS ARCHER, AUTHOR OF 


N a district full of antiquities and of natural 
beauties, which yearly attract thousands of 
visitors to Weymouth or to the opposite 
coast of Bournemouth, it is remarkable that 
these underground workers retain many of 
their primitive habits, and may still be re- 





uepautil, and distinct from the fishermen and 
boatmen. The Dorsetshire quarrymen are indeed a 
community to themselves; and in virtue of the ex- 
clusive claims which they exercise in the business of 


} 


| 


garded as a class quite separate from the | 


working the stone, which is the staple commodity of | 


the district, they separate themselves from the rest | 


of the community, and pursue their calling with a 
jealous regard to the rights, privileges, and secrets 


that they declare belong to one of the oldest trades | 


unions in Britain, and perhaps dating from a period 
when deer, both red and fallow, ran in the wooded 


downs by Kingston, or even before the building of | 


Rufus Castle, on the southern shore of the Isle of 
Portland. 

Singularly enough, though the island may be 
regarded as the representative locality of the stone 
quarries, and in fact it is one gigantie block or 
accretion of stone, the primitive customs of the 
people there are fast disappearing, and their charac- 
teristics are even less marked than those of some of 
their fellows about “ Langton Matravers,’ and the 
district lying between the old-world town of Swanage 
and the sleepy hollow of Wareham. It was not very 
long ago that the Portlanders, like the Staffordshire 
colliers, called each other by nicknames, by which 


they came to be known to the exclusion of their real | 


appellation, which was only used on important oe- 
casions, such as a wedding or a christening. On one 
occasion, a gentleman in search of a worthy named 





James Miller made many fruitless inquiries, until he | 


learned by accident that the second name given to 
the individual was Wapsey. 
Perhaps from a feeling of delicacy he again asked 


declared roundly, “ There’s no such man as he here ; 
he doesn’t live in Portland, sir.” 


“ABOUT MY FATHER’S BUSINESS.” 


meriy worked, and to change many of the quaint 
social peculiarities of the people. 

What was the origin and condition of the very 
early inhabitants of the island it would be difficult 
to say. The old declaration that the Portlander’s 

nightly prayer was— 

“ Blow wind, rise say, 

Ship ’shore ’fore day,” 
if it ever had any truth in it, has now been almost 
forgotten. If ever the island-men, like their under- 
ground brethren of the Cornish coast, followed the 
horrible trade of wrecking, the evil time has passed 
long ago, and now the quarrymen of the Dorset 
coast are among the bravest and readiest of those 
who go out in the lifeboat to succour the crews of 
vessels in peril, and who are willing to risk their own 
lives to rescue shipwrecked sufferers from a watery 
grave. 

The antiquites of Portland remain. The “reeve- 
staff,’ which is a relic of the Danish customs, may 
yet be seen; the old villages of Chiswell and For- 
tune’s Well, and the two castles, still attract visitors 
from Weymouth; but a railway now carries pas- 
sengers who would formerly have had to go by boat, 
and must have waited for the tide to permit them to 
walk across the Chesil beach. In order to see the 
simpler and more primitive society of quarrymen, 
one must go to an equally ancient town, which still 
lies beyond railways, in the south-east corner of the 
Isle of Purbeck, overlooking one of the most beauti- 
ful bays that can be seen in any part of the English 
coast. Looking from the summit of the magnificent 
downs, the little town of Swanage, consisting for 
the most part of one steep crooked street of stone 
houses, which form the primitive portion of the quiet 
retreat, and of a new suburb, called Durlstone Park, 
which consists of some modern dwellings waiting for 
a railway to bring them inhabitants, lies on the slope 


| of a bold headland of limestone, whence the Isle of 
| Wight may be seen fifteen miles distant. 
for the man by his true name, but his interlocutor | 


“He is commonly called Wapsey,” explained the | 


inquirer. 


Portlander ; “ why, sir, Wapsey ’s my feyther!” 

As a matter of fact the Portlander has been 
sophisticated by the enormous works carried on by 
Government for the formation of the breakwater, 
while the immense quantities of stone shipped from 
the island, and the introduction of the labour of 
convicts from the prison, have contributed to alter 
both the system on which the local quarrymen for- 


Down there, in the sweet seclusion of Ulwell, 
where King John lived at what is now known as 
Whitcliff Farm, one is in the midst of the pastoral 
life of the district, and far above, from the heights 


| of Nine Barrowdown, where the mounds that mark 
*“Wapsey! Wapsey, sir!” apeunton the astonished | 


the “giant’s graves,” or barrows of early British 


| dwellers in the land, when weapons were made of 


flint, show how remote is the antiquity of the place 
on which we stand, we can look towards Handfast 
Point, and to the curve in the shore, where isolated 
pillars of stone, separated from the main cliff by the 
wearing of the waves, have been named respectively 
“The Pinnacle,” “The Priest ”—which stands next an 
arched recess in the cliff called “ The Parson’s Barn.” 
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Allaround, down towards Studland,and away over the | 


steep slope of Ballard’s Down, and across the vast 
wild landscape of hill and ravine and precipitous 
table-land, towards Lulworth, there are evidences of 
the antiquity of the place in witchstone and cheese- 
wring, tumuli of dead warriors of another race, and 
here and there churches of which some portions yet 
remaining take us back in imagination to the period 
succeeding the introduction of Christianity to the 
Saxon kings. 

Throughout the district, however, these stalwart 
men, clad in canvas frocks and fustian or moleskin 
trousers, with the white stone-dust upon their faces 
and their dress, hold a prominent and a not unworthy 
place; though it is almost as difficult to determine 
the exact authenticity of these ancient charters by 
which they profess to hold the exclusive right to 
quarry stone in Purbeck as it is to settle the 
archeology of Swanage itself. It must be confessed 
that endeavours to discover the exact terms 
authority of the alleged privileges would be little 
more availing than an effort to penetrate the mys- 
teries of a freemason’s lodge after it is completely 
“tiled.” In fact it may well be supposed that these 
“« free-marblers 


and 


” 


are in some sort “ freemasons,” 
and they regard close questioning as to the rules 
and operations of their Society with a dignified 
reserve that one feels may deteriorate into a less 
dignified resentment if the inquisition be pushed too 
far, 
right of quarrying stone, or of opening quarries, even 
on private estates ; and it would appear that there is 
a belief among them that they may demand to con- 
tinue any quarry once opened for their own benefit, 
so long as they pay a certain fixed royalty to the owner 
of the land, whether he give his consent or not. Quite 
recently a landowner, desirous of trying the claim, 
filled up a quarry with rubble, but the men came 
down and emptied it again, and resumed working. 
It is at all events certain that the quarrymen are by 
their customs, their intermarriages, and continued 
family alliances, and by the hereditary pursuit of 
the one industry, a remarkable people; and the Com- 
pany of Marblers of the Isle of Purbeck is an insti- 
tution of some antiquity and of no small authority. 
The officers of this guild consist of a town warden 
and a country warden, the town warden living at 
Corfe, which is the representative headquarters of 
the marblers. These wardens, together with two 
stewards, are appointed yearly on Shrove Tuesday, 
on which day the freedom of the company is taken 
up by apprentices, who must be sons of freemen, 
not “ base born,” and must be bound for seven years. 
The applicants appear in court, each with a loaf of 
bread in one hand and two jugs or pots of beer in 
the other; probably a curious relic of some old 
custom of suit and service, if not of a remoter cere- 
mony of offering and libation. 
jection from any of the freemen present, the lad is 


If there be no ob- 


' curious rule, 


It is certain, however, that they claim the sole | 


admitted on payment of a registration fee of 6s. 8d., 
and is then declared to be a free boy. Another 
contained in the company’s articles, 
bearing date 1551, ordains that each man of the 
company on the Shrove Tuesday after his marriage 
pays to the warden twelve pence; and this makes 
a guarantee that his widow shall have the right 
of employing an apprentice to work for her in 
of his death. 
the last man married before Shrove Tues- 
day carries a football to the warden, and after 
a game has been played with it, this ball, and a 
pound of pepper, is taken (on Ash Wednesday) to 
a little village called Owre, near Poole Bay, as an 
This, 
which is obviously an old act of suit and service, was 
intended to secure the right to “‘Owre Key,” or quay, 


ease Instead of a shilling, how- 


ever, 


acknowledgment to the lord of the manor. 


where the stone was formerly shipped. As all these 
observances are said to be based on charters which 
are variously supposed to have been granted either 
by Alfred as a reward for repulsing the Danes, or by 
Queen Elizabeth for 
marblers at the time 
the Spanish Armada, and as there is a fine of five 
pounds levied on any one of the body who shall be- 


the spirit displayed by the 
of the threatened invasion by 


tray the secrets of the Society, if may be judged that 
the true history of the free marblers may yet have 
to be written; but, whatever their privileges may be, 
the men themselves are an important and, on the 
whole, a reputable part of the community. 
gains are not great, though by hard work—and they . 


Their 


are mostly industrious men—they earn a fair amount 
of wages. Each cutting or quarry is usually wrought 
by three persons, two men and a boy, and belongs 
either to an individual or to a family, though occa- 
sionally two persons seem to work in partnership, in 
which case, as there are some family ties between 
most of the people employed, the undertaking may 
be more profitable. 

It will be seen from their peculiar customs that 
there is little opportunity for attaching the quarry- 
men and their families to any special effort intended 


|for their social improvement or religious instruc- 


- 
tion. 


The Cornish and Welsh miners are not less 


| amenable to what they would deem to be the inter- 


ference of visitation, and while both in Cornwall and 
in Wales Wesleyan Methodism took a firm and last- 
ing hold upon the people, there does not seem to be 
any special inclination towards this form of religious 
observance among the underground workers in Pur- 
beck, though John Wesley himself stayed in Swanage 
at a cottage which still bears his name, and attracted 
It cannot be 
said that the quarrymen exhibit any special need of 


large congregations by his preaching. 
what may be called “a mission,” though it cannot 
be denied that their cottages are often mere huts or 
hovels, sadly deficient in sanitary arrangements 
and in that cleanliness which is next to godliness. 


Many of the families of those who live at some 
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distance from the town have that unkempt wild 
look which may be observed even in the lower part 
of the population of large cities, but for the most 
part the men about Swanage, and at the works at 
Langton and Kingston are quiet and civil, though 
their demeanour is frequently marked by a kind of 
rather surly reticence, which somehow suggests that 
they suspect every stranger—or indeed everybody 
who is not a free marbler—of an endeavour to pene- 
trate those secrets which it is their business to 
guard. 

There is something remarkably suggestive in 
watching half a dozen of these men after their work 
is done, sitting on a wall smoking their pipes, and 
silently gazing into vacancy, in the solemn con- 
sciousness that there is no knowing how a word 
might reveal their trade mystery to some listening 
ear. There is provision in Swanage, at all events, 
for the education of their children and for their own 
religious instruction, and most of the men seemed to 
be intelligent and to have received a share of ordi- 
nary school-teaching. That they possess physical 
strength no one can doubt who watches them at work, 
getting out the great blocks of stone, which are 
drawn up by strong and wiry mules and sturdy 
donkeys, before being taken in rough lorries to the 
stone quay. That they have vigorous arms and stout 
brave hearts the captains of the two lifeboats at 
Peveril Point and Chapman’s Pool can tell you, for 
they are ready, as ready as their friends the coast- 
guard-men, to lend their aid and seamanlike skill in 
time of wreck and danger. 

It is comparatively seldom that any of the men are 
seen in a state of drunkenness, or that they brawl 
in the streets; indeed, the present writer, during two 
visits to Swanage and the neighbourhood, never saw 
a quarryman either drunk or violent; and, though 
they are distinguishable by their light dress and 
vigorous forms, they are too quiet and reserved to be 
very conspicuous, It is easy to understand, therefore, 
that when they don their Sunday suits, the “free 
marblers” may form a part of the large congregation 
at the beautiful old church, where the service is simply 
and plainly read, with an intense and devotionally 
human earnestness, which is a happy characteristic, 
There is also a Congregational chapel, where both 
preaching and prayer are fervent, and where it is 
evident that the underground workers are well repre- 
sented; while the Congregational and the Wesleyan 
minister join in promoting the work of the Mission 
Hall, in which stated services as well as religious 
instruction are conducted. 

The necessity for a Board School does not appear to 
have been experienced at present in this quaint pic- 
turesque town of stone, for the National School and 
the Sunday Schools set themselves to the work, and 
there is a cheerful alacrity, and an appearance of 





mutual good-will among the religious community 
which, if it be the result of the unity of their teachers, 
is a true evidence that the doctrine which they preach 
is sound. At all events, though there is no special 
mission to the peculiar class which may be said to 
represent alike the history and the industry of the dis- 
trict, it would be difficult to discover how best to reach 
that class more closely than by the present organisa- 
tions; to which we must add mention of a very ex- 
cellent arrangement for outdoor Sunday evening ser- 
vices on the beach, or on a space in front of the pier, 
during the summer and autumn months. And yet 
even then the provision for religious observance is 
not quite exhausted, for high up there, on the bold 
down where the coastguard station overlooks the sea, 
and smart, active, keen-eyed ex-men-of-war’s-men 
keep a bright look-out towards “the light” and 
Cherbourg, or take a long look beyond the “ dancing 
ledge,” another service is being held on this bright 
Sunday morning. Not at the coastguard station 
itself, but further, past Peveril Point, towards the 
precipitous crags that lie towards the strange weird 
caverns of Tilly Whin, that quarry on the sea-shore 
deserted long and long ago, when the last stone was 
taken out for the repair of Corfe Castle (itself now 
an ancient ruin), and left for the sea to wash in and 
make the stone into fantastic forms, or wear away 
the vast blocks, concealed in which are the forms and 
shells of extinct creatures of the deep. Seated on 
the hill-side on that airy height is a small company 
of coastguardsmen and quarrymen, smoking their 
pipes, and listening attentively while an elderly man 
—one of their own seafaring sort, but wearing “long 
shore” clothes—reads a Psalm. He has already offered 
prayer, in which the men have joined, and now as he 
recites, with brief comment, how those that go down 
to the sea in ships see the wonders of the Lord in the 
great deep, there is murmur of assent, and pre- 
sently the reading and comment merge into a 
general conversation, or rather a few successive con- 
tributions to the experimental bearing of the portion 
of Scripture, at the conclusion of which another 
prayer is offered, and the little congregation separates 
—the coastguardsmen to their duties, the quarrymen 
to their homes. 

It may not be the completest form of religious 
observance that we could wish, this reading a chapter 
from the Bible with the three yet standing walls of 
a ruined quarry-hut as a lectern, and the conversation 
of the men for sermon and comment, and the congre- 
gation sitting with their pipes alight, listening and 
audibly expressing approval of the reader’s remarks, 
and the prayer, to which each says amen; but 
there is brotherhood in it, there is something of true 
religion in it, and therefore something for which to 
thank God devoutly, both on our own behalf and on 
behalf of workers above as well as underground. 
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“He read it aloud to Mr. Vivian.”—p. 138. 
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LP °°) CHAPTER XVII. 
eG SPR VIVIAN waited on his 
cA guest himself during the 
Cy meal, but he scarcely 


spoke at all, not certainly 
from any discourtesy, as 
his manner was perfectly 

MAT SS kind and gentle, but ap- 
% (JAS) parentlybecause the habit 
: of silence was so strong upon him that 
he could not at once overcome it. “You 
will of course sleep here to-night,” he 
said, when Anthony had concluded his 


iN repast; “therefore I advise you to 


3 take an hour’s rest before you enter | 


on the subject of your mission to this place. <A 
room has been prepared for you, if you will fol- 
low me to it.’ He rose, and led the way with- 
out waiting for an answer, and Anthony was obliged 
to follow, though he felt far too much excited to 
think of rest. They went up another flight of 
steps, and along a passage with doors on either 
side. One of these suddenly opened, and Anthony’s 
heart beat quickly, thinking he might see the lovely 
vision for which he was longing about to pass 
through it; but nothing more unlike the fairy of 
the mountain could have appeared than the old 
woman, brown and wrinkled, with a handkerchie! 
of many colours tied round her head, and wearing 
the costume of a French peasant, who came sud. 
denly forward, and stood in front of Mr. Vivian, 
making signs to him with extreme rapidity on her 
fingers. He answered in the same manner, and pointed 
towards the door, whereupon the old woman nodded 
her head, and disappeared as quickly as she had 
come. Mr. Vivian caught Anthony’s look of sur- 
prise, and said, quietly, ‘‘ My old servant is deaf and 
dumb ;” and Anthony saw at once that he had thus 
an explanation of the cabalistie signs which his guide 
from the village had assured him were used by the 
inmates of Refugium. 

Tie little room to which Mr. Vivian conducted 
him was charming in the simplicity and refinement 
of its appointments, and his host showed him a 
silver bell which stood on a table near the sofa, and 
begged him to ring it when he was ready to join him 
again. 

“ May I ask you not to attempt to find your way 
to me alone,” he said, in his gentle voice. “If you 
ring a servant will at once answer your summons.” 
Of course Anthony assured him he would do so, and 
then he was left alone, and, if the truth must be 
told, he very soon fell fast asleep in an easy-chair. 

Twilight had already set in when he woke, for it 
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had been late in the afternoon when his meal was 
concluded, so that his slumber had not really been 
of very long duration, but he felt somewhat ashamed 
of it, and speedily rang the silver bell as he had been 
told todo. Instantly the man he had first seen out- 
side the wall appeared at his door, but no longer 
with the irate aspect he had worn at first, on the 
contrary he showed all his white teeth in a gracious 
smile, and asked if the gentleman wished to join the 
Senhor Vivian. Anthony could speak a little Spanish, 
and answered that he did, whereupon the man led 
him down-stairs to a room different from the one 
where he had dined, and which was fitted up asa 
library. Mr. Vivian was sitting there beside a read- 
ing-lamp which cast a shaded light on the book he 
held in his hand, and he looked up with a kindly 
smile as his guest approached, 

“It is a strange sensation for me to see the face of 
any other man than Juan my Mexican servant who 
showed you in,” he said; “ but I find it a very plea- 
sant experience if a new one, And now, Mr. Beres- 
ford,” he continued, as Anthony took the chair to 
which he pointed, “I wish you to understand that by 
admitting you into this house I have proved my 
desire to treat you as a friend far more emphatically 
than you can imagine, so I hope that you will respond 
to my trust in you by giving me in return your full 
confidence—at least, concerning the matter which 
brings you here.” 

“T can desire nothing better,” said Anthony, 
“for my purpose in seeking you is to ask your help 
and advice in the guardianship of my brother, and 
this you cannot give me unless you know every 
detail of his position.” 

«Tell me all, then,” said Vivian, “ and do not 
hesitate to speak at length, we have the evening 
before us, and we shall not be disturbed.” 

Then Anthony began, and described his return 

| home to ‘find his mother on her death-bed, and the 
momentous interview he had held with her when she 
| had shown him the document which explained the 
| fears she entertained for the future welfare of Frank 
| Erlesleigh’s son. Anthony had brought this paper 
| with him, and he read it aloud to “Mr. Vivian as the 
| easiest way: of explaining to him ‘the complicated 
| difficulties which surrounded him in the trust he had 
| undertaken. He ended by detailing, with some 
emotion, all the particulars of the solemn adjuration 
by which Mrs. Erlesleigh had bound him to give him- 
self up henceforward to the care and protection of 
He suppressed nothing but the 


his young brother. 
fact of the cruel sacrifice it had involved, for it was 
not necessary on Rex’s account that Vivian should 
learn a matter so entirely personal to himself, and it 
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was one of Anthony’s special! characteristics to be 
absolutely free from vanity or self-consciousness. 

** You see then, Mr. Vivian,” he continued, “ that 
while I had the fullest knowledge of the perils likely 
to menace my brother’s happiness, I had no means 
whatever of detecting their approach; you said 
distinctly that his enemy would make his attempt 
upon his peace under the disguise of a false name, 
and the only hope I had of obtaining any information 
whereby I might recognise him, was in the permission 
you gave Mrs. Erlesleigh to apply to you for help if 
at any time she should require it.” 

“Yes,’’ said Vivian, “and I have always had a 
strange superstitious conviction that the day would 
come when my assistance would be not only required, 
but given, although there were a hundred chances 
against it at the time—I might not have been alive, 
or I might have ceased all communication with my 
London agent, or many other contingencies might 
have arisen—-yet the motive which prompted me to 
offer my help made me feel certain it would be 
demanded from me.” 

“Can you, then, tell me anything of Richard 
Dacre now,” said Anthony, eagerly, “ especially the 
name by which he is known? Iam the more anxious 
because a faint suspicion—which I feel sure must 
have been groundiess—took possession of me re- 


| prove to be the man. 





specting a gentleman who appeared at my mother’s | 


funeral as one who had been an old friend of Mr. 
Erlesleigh’s, and whose name I had never heard 
before.’ 

“What was it?” asked Vivian, quickly. 

** Gascoigne,”’ answered Anthony. “I had no bet- 
ter reason for doubting him than that I caught him 
looking at my brother in a peculiarly earnest manner 
while the burial service was proceeding ; but it may 
have been quite accidental, for I had some conversa- 
tion with him afterwards, when he impressed me 
very favourably.” 

“Gascoigne!” said Vivian, thoughtfully. “No; 
Iam not acquainted with the name; yet that does 
not render it certain that you have no reason to fear 
him; for I do not know under what designation your 
brother’s enemy may be passing now.” 

“Are you then unable to help me?” said An- 
thony, with great disappointment in his tone. 

“ At this moment I am, but I think that in an in- 
terval of a few weeks I may be able to give you all 
the information you require. 
your mother might one day turn to me for help 
against Dacre’s machinations, I have purposely kept 


Anticipating that 


up a certain measure of acquaintance with a man 
wo was intimate with him in Mexico, as well as 
with myself, and I feel sure he could tell me all it 
imports you to know. I will write to him at once, 
asking for an answer by the return mail, which, of 
course, I will immediately communicate to you. I 
hope that the deiay will not be long enough to cause 
any risk to your brother, even if Gascoigne should 


You have not left him any- 
where in his vicinity, I hope.” 

“Oh no, Rex is in very safe hands with some old 
friends of the family, and Mr. Gascoigne has quite 
left the neighbourhood of Darksmere for the present 
at least. I shall be very thankful, however, when 
your letter is on its way; had I not better take it 
with me to-morrow, and despatch it from the nearest 
town? You have no means, I believe, of sending a 
letter to the post.” 

“Matters are not quite so bad as that, said 
Vivian, smiling. “I suppose my agent told you so, 
because I do not wish my solitude to be disturbed by 
correspondence, but I send letters whenever I like ; 
Juan rides with them to the nearest post-office. When 
you have had time to explore Refugium thoroughly 
you will find that it contains a stable of very good 
horses. I hope that you will give yourself an oppor- 
tunity of doing so by remaining with me for a few 
days.” 

“‘T shall be delighted to stay, if it is not too great 
an intrusion,” said Anthony, enchanted to find that 
he would have an almost certain prospect of seeing 
again the mysterious lady, for she was undoubtedly 
somewhere within the enclosure, and it seemed hardly 
possible that she could remain concealed for any 
length of time. 

“You do not intrude,” said Vivian. 
very pleasantly the monotony of a long solitude, and 
it is a pleasure to me too,” he added, with a sigh, 
“to find that I can again be of use to any one, as I 
trust I shall be to you in assisting you to guard 
against Dacre.” 

“If you have kept up a correspondence with a 
friend of ‘his,’ said Anthony, “perhaps you have 
learned some details of his proceedings during the 


’ 


You relieve 


last few years.” 

“Yes, [have kept myself informed respecting him 
as well as I could, in your brother’s interests.” 

« And do you think he retains the same vindictive 
designs against him which he had when you wrote 
so kindly to my mother ?” asked Anthony, anxiously. 

“Yes, I fear he does. He never made any con- 


| cealment of his intentions to my correspondent any 


more than to myself, and I know that he said not 
long since, that if he could but gain access to Reginald 
when he was in some way removed from Mrs. 
Erlesleigh’s watchful guardianship, he would at once 
lay his plans for entrapping him, and it is therefore 
extremely likely that he will choose this time for the 
execution of his scheme. Her care is finally lost to 
him, and Dacre knows nothing of you.” 

“It seems to me so extraordinary that any man 
should be capable of cherishing such cruel animosity 
through so many years—I can hardly believe it.” 

**T am inclined to think, from what I hear of 
Dacre,” said Vivian, “that it is scarcely now so 
much a desire of revenge as an urgent need of 
money which makes him resolve to fleece your 
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brother if he can. Like all men who gamble and 
speculate he is always in difficulties, and he looks 
on Reginald Erlesleigh as his legitimate prey.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


ANTHONY BERESFORD was very silent for a few 
minutes after Mr. Vivian had explained to him what 
he believed to be the present state of matters as 
regarded Richard Dacre, and his host at last turned 
round to him with an inquiring look. 

“You seem to be deepin some serious reflections,” 
he said, and Anthony glanced up at his face with a 
bright smile. 

“T should like to tell you exactly what was in my 
mind at the moment,” he said, “ only you must not 
be annoyed when you hear it, for it concerned your- 
self, I was admiring the contrast between your line 
of conduct and that of Mr. Dacre. He and you have 
sustained precisely the same injury from the man 
who was supposed to be equally a friend to both, and 
while he through a period of twenty years and more 
cherishes a spirit of such vindictive malice and spite 
that he can wreak it even upon the innocent, you 
have shown an example of the most noble forgiveness 
and generous requital of good for evil it is possible 
to imagine.” 

The colour mounted to Vivian’s face at this speech. 
“You think better of me than I deserve,” he an- 
swered, “and at the risk of being wearisome to you 
I must explain, therefore, all the truth to you about 
myself. ‘ Perhaps, however,” he added, with a smile, 
you will not object to hear the causes which have led 
to so singular a result as my hermit life in this strange 
solitude.” 

“Nothing could give me greater pleasure,” said 
Anthony ; “Ido not at all deny that your position 
in all its bearings has excited my interest and 
curiosity in no small degree.” 

“Well, you shall hear how it has all come to 
pass,” said Vivian, “and as it happens that I have 
arrived at a time of life when circumstances make 
me doubt the wisdom of my past proceedings, I shall 
be very glad to have an honest opinion upon them, 
such as I am sure yours will be. I must tell you 
first that Francis Erlesleigh and I were brought up 
together exactly as if we had been brothers; his 
father was my guardian, and I was an orphan, with 
no relations and few friends, so that naturally 
enough all my affections were centred in him. He was 
lovable in no common degree, and sadly as he fell 
later, through his fatal gambling tastes, I have 
never been able to cast him out from my heart, nor 
have I ever wished to do so, All my recollections of 
a very happy childhocd and youth are associated with 
Darksmere, which was my home, and with Frank, 
whom I believed to be the truest friend ever a man 
had. My confidence was never once shaken in him, 
till the terrible moment, when in his absence, the 





| knowledge of his fraud came to me with the cer. 


tainty that it would cause the ruin of all my pros- 
pects in life; even then I believed as I do now—that 
Frank never meant to injure either myself or Dacre, 
and that with the self-deception which seems always 


| to blind men tempted as he was, he believed he 


would be able to repay the money he had gained so 
wrongfully, before his fault was discovered, so that 
we should never know it or suffer any evil conse- 
quences from it. Still, though I acquitted him of 
having done me any wilful wrong, he who had been 
my hero and my heart’s true brother, had sinned 
against honour and truth in such fashion as to over- 
throw for ever my faith in human nature. If he 
were false I felt that I never could trust any one of 
my fellow-creatures. Men do not reflect when they 
fall from rectitude, as Frank Erlesleigh did, that 
their error does not tarnish their own soul alone, but 
that in proportion to the spread of its evil influence 
on the souls of others, it diminishes by so much the 
power of God’s truth and righteousness in the world. 
Driven, a dishonoured exile, from my country by 
Frank’s misdeed, everything that befell me in 
Mexico, where I took refuge, tended to embitter me, 
and make me at last what I have been for the last 
seventeen years—a confirmed misanthrope. 

“The sight of Richard Dacre’s persistent animosity 
and vindictiveness against Erlesleigh had a very bad 
effect upon me, while it made me only the more firmly 
resolve that I should myself act in the precisely op- 
posite manner—it showed me how vile and petty a 
man could be, and strengthened me in the contempt 
and repugnance I began to feel towards the whole 
race of mankind. There was one exception in the 
young lovely wife I had married soon after my 
arrival from England. She was little more than a 
child, with a character unformed, and, as I believed, 
with strong affections given wholly to myself; but my 
trust even in her was destined to a cruel overthrow. 
When the disgrace which Erlesleigh’s crime had 
brought upon my name became unexpectedly known to 
her father, and he came in a fit of fury to take his 
daughter from me, saying I had married her under 
false pretences—then she, too, turned against me, and 
I saw that she had married me for the fortune I had 
always possessed, and which had not been seriously 
impaired by Erlesleigh’s fraud, and for the position 
which she thought I should one day give her in my 
own country. Yet she had learned to love me, and 
the struggle of conflicting feelings, combined with the 
terror she felt at the violent scene between her father 
and myself, was too much for her—she fell ill and died, 
leaving me with an infant daughter but a few hours 
old. This calamity, and its cause, put the finishing- 
stroke to my hatred to the world. I determined that 
I would take refuge in some utter solitude from the 
society of all my fellow-creatures, and strive to forget 
in studying the writings of the noble dead, that men 
yet lived whom I felt I could henceforth only mis- 
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trust and despise. I did not condemn the whole race, 
of course, even in my own mind, but I had been too 
cruelly deceived to be able, at least at that time, to 
place confidence in any one, and there seemed to me 


no safety but in an isolation as complete as I could | 


make it. I had, however, ancther motive, which was 
| because I have carefully taught her the pure Chris- 


more powerful than that which regarded myself 
alone. The little infant who had been left to me 
was all my own possession—the only being on the 
face of the earth who was connected with me by the 
ties of blood, and I could not separate myself from 
her even had I desired it. But I did not wish it—on 
the contrary, I became possessed with the idea that 
it might be possible to bring up a child in such ab- 
solute isolation from the world, that she might never 
learn to know the crooked ways of men, and thus 
would escape all contact with error of any kind. It 
seemed to me that if a little human child could be 
kept entirely from the contamination of evil, from 
the knowledge even of its existence, she might be 
able to maintain her innocence of mind and heart 
unsullied and unchanged through all her years 
of life. Sickened as I was of all the falsehood and 
worldliness I had found in my intercourse with ordi- 
nary men and women, I determined to try the ex- 
periment. I had my little child baptised by the 
name of Innocentia, and determined that she should 
grow up to be in very truth an embodiment of purity 
and innocence.” 

“And so she is!” exclaimed Anthony, with a 
burst of enthusiasm which he could net control. 

* Ah, I forgot,’ said Vivian, with a smile, “ that 
you have seen the result of my experiment.” 

“Yes, and I saw in her the most lovely and inno- 
cent being it was possible to beheld !”’ 

“T think I have not been altogether unsuccessful,” 
said Vivian ; “and certainly I took my measures very 
effectually. Before she was a year old I had created 
this refuge, and I brought her to it, taking with me 
only two servants whom I could trust—Juan, and 
Miguela, the old woman you saw in the passage. 
With neither of them has Innocentia ever been able 
The 
woman, who has been a most kind and careful nurse 
to her, is deaf and dumb; and Juan only speaks 
Mexican-Spanish, which I have not allowed my child 
to learn, 


to hold any communication excepting by signs. 


She had therefore never spoken to any 
man but myself when she saw you to-day.” 

“ How very strange!” exclaimed Anthony, thinking 
however, that this sufficiently explained all that has 
seemed so singular in the young girl’s conversation. 








“Yet you must not suppose she is uneducated,” con- 
tinued Vivian. ‘“ I have devoted myself entirely to the 
task of training her, cultivating her mind and her na- 
tural talents, while always keeping steadily before me 
the one great object of keeping her from the knowledge 
of evil. She knows of its existence in the abstract, 


tian faith, which of course implies it; but she is 
certainly quite ignorant of it im detail, except in so 
far as her own childish faults may have taught it to 
her, and of course she knows nothing whatever of 
the ways of the world or of men. I have let her 
read only such books as I chose for her, and of them 
even only certain portions, carefully selected; and I 
have chiefly instructed her by word of mouth, so that 
I could frame my teaching according to my own plan. 
She has a natural aptitude both for music and paint- 
ing, which I have done my best to cultivate, and she 
sings charmingly. Miguela has taught her various 
feminine arts of embroidery, and she is always fully 
occupied. Whether or not I have quite succeeded in 
my main object, at least I have the comfort of know- 
ing that my darling has led a most happy life. She 
shares with me in my love of all creatures of the 
lower creation, and I had always seen with so much 
disgust and horror the cruelties practised on them in 
the world that I resolved to make Refugium a para- 
dise for them. Innocentia finds endless pleasure and 
amusement amongst them, and I feel sure she craves 
for no better society. Yes,” he continued with a sigh, 
“the past has been very peaceful and blessed; but 
the future fills me with apprehension. I had felt, as 
you will readily understand, that I must make some 
provision for my child’s welfare in the event of my 
death ; not as regards a fortune—for that is secured 
to her; she will be rich with all that I can leave— 
but in respect to the guardianship and care which 
her unusual ignorance of the world would render so 
specially necessary for her; and for this, Mr. Beres- 
ford, I had looked to your mother. I had bequeathed 
my innocent daughter to Mrs. Erlesleigh as a sacred 
charge, which I feel sure, under all circumstances, 
she would have willingly accepted.” 

“ That I am sure she would!” exclaimed Anthony. 

« But she is gone,” continued Vivian, “ and I know 
not where to look now.” 

“TI fear,’ said Anthony, with a smile, “I cannot 
hope to be my poor mother’s substitute in this 
matter, as in the case of my brother,” and Mr. 
Vivian shook his head gravely. 

(Te be continued.) 
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“@ Gov, our Help 


Words by Isaac Warts. 


And our 


years 











Under the shadow of Thy throne 
Still may we dwell secure ; 
Sufficient is Thy arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 


A thousand ages in Thy sight, 
Are like an evening gone, 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 
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Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sins away ; 

They fly, forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 

O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come; 

Be Thou our guard while life shall last, 
And our eternal home, 
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“Tremblingly she touched the keys.” 
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Rie E was striving to be just, 

ie She to love alone was true; 

2 Words had failed, as fail they must, 
With their meaning rent in two. 


Mm 


tt 
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Sorer than from storms of fate, 
Sadder than from bitterest tears, 

Were the hearts, divided late, 
After all the love of years. 


Zound them ebbed life’s daily tide, 
Came the sacred hour of prayer, 

When heaven’s gates are opened wide, 
And earth’s voices enter there ; 

Tremblingly she touched the keys, 
Flowed the sweet and solemn strain— 

Ah! what needless words are these! 
For their hearts are one again. 








CHARLIE’S 


CHAPTER II. 







hotter, and at last the cruel:noon-day 
sun conquered him, pouring down its 
fierce rays straight upon his aching 
head, and filling him with heaviness 
and languor. 

“TIT must sleep,” he thought, “or I shall 
fall on the way; a little more and I reach the 
wood.” And he struggled wearily on, eager to reach 
the pleasant cool shade. 

At last! He sank thankfully down beneath the 
spreading branches of a huge oak, and it needed not 
the whispering song of the leaves to lull him to rest, 
for no sooner did his weary limbs come in contact 
with the ground than he was in a heavy dreamless 
slumber. 

Voices! Charlie shivered, and stirred uneasily; 
then, as the sounds came nearer, with a heavy sigh 
he opened his eyes, gazed wonderingly around, and 


he? what was the matter? he was cold, stiff, and 
sore. The voices came nearer. 

«°-Tywas a bold attempt, Mistress Moreton, but 
every one of them were cut to pieces, as I am told,” 

“Nay, but they could not be sure in so dark a 
night,” answered a sweet feminine voice. ‘ And for 
me I cannot feel glad to hear of such slaughter, 
Maurice.” 

** Aye, ’tis like you to say it, Mistress Moreton; but 
for me I say not so. They are our enemies, have 
sought their fate, and the sooner they meet it the 
better,” replied the first voice. 

“Ah! ‘tis a bitter thing this war, that hardens the 
hearts of Englishmen each against the other, and 
makes so many widows and orphans,” replied the 
woman's voice, 
that brought it all back; 
Charlie, feeling that he must not be seen, st 
hastily to his feet. But his head swam, his trembling 
limbs refused to support 
heavily to the ground. 


Orphans! word and 





arted 
him, he stumbled, and fell 


He struggled up again, catching blindly at the 


S the day wore on it became hotter and | 


Maurice, and ask him whither he goes, and-——’ 
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trunks of the trees to help him along, became con- 
fused, staggered on without knowing where he was 
going, and rushed unconsciously into the very danger 
he was so anxious to avoid. 

exclaimed the man his 
mistress had addressed as Maurice. 


“ How now, what’s this?” 


* Poor lad!” exclaimed Mistress Moreton. “ He 
cannot stand; he is sick, methinks! Go to him 
? 

« Aye, that I will, mistress ; his looks are suspicious 
enough, and I warrant me he’s bent on no good,” 
said Maurice, as he dismounted. 

«Tis but little harm he could do now,” said Mis- 
tress Moreton, reproachfully. 

But Charlie, as if trying to contradict her assertion, 
when he saw that they intended to stop him, dashed at 
Maurice with a furious resistance. 

“* He carries some message, I doubt not!” exclaimed 
the man, as he brought Charlie, still struggling, to his 


| mistress’s side. 
struggled painfully into a sitting posture. Where was | 


> 


* Do not fear! no one shall hurt you!” exclaimed 
Mistress Moreton. 

“T will not go with you! I must get on!” cried 
Charlie, wildly. 

“But you are sick, that cannot be!” cried Mistres 
Moreton. 

“T care not! Unhand me!” cried Charlie. 

“Take him up before you, Maurice,” said Mistress 
Moreton ; “ perchance he may be a messenger, but 
for certain he is sick ; and in either case we can do 
no harm by taking good care of him.” 

Maurice obeyed; and Mistress Moreton seeing that 
he either cor.ld not or would not answer her questions, 
the little catalcade moved on. 


Water ! the 


streaming from the sky! and 


water! ah, blessed rain that was 
yet it ceemed as if 
scarcely a drop would come near the parched, burn- 
ing lips of the wounded soldier, 

It splashed on his brow, his cheeks, his chin, every- 
where but into his eagerly opened mouth, 


Oh, for a good long delicicus draught! 
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But this much good that merciful shower had | 


done ; it had revived Sir Hugh. 

Yes! he was not dead when Charlie left him, only 
he had fainted from loss of blood, and presently 
was able to crawl a little farther away in the dark- 
ness, and as the boy had bound up his wound, and 
stopped the bleeding, he managed, though with 
difficulty, to rise to his feet, and stagger on in the 
direction his son had taken. 

But the thirst that consumed him was dreadful. 
He was obliged to kneel down and drink the moisture 
from the grass, thanking Heaven in his heart for 
that providential shower. 

Just after Charlie had quitted the village, his father 
entered it, and stopping before the door of a humble 
dwelling, rapped with the hilt of his sword. 

The inmate of the cottage had come to the door, 
and held it fora moment cautiously, a very little way 
open; but Sir Hugh exclaiming, “Open quickly, good 
Alice, Iam faint!” she threw it widely back, and 
with hasty concern drew him inside, and re-closed it. 

“* My dear master !”’ she exclaimed, as he sank into 
the nearest seat, “you are wounded. What news? 
Saw you aught of my good-man Matthew ?” 

“T saw him not,” replied Sir Hugh, faintly, 
“there has been an affray, and I only am escaped 
alive.” 

“IT pray you tell me nought, my good master,” 
replied Alice, hurriedly ; “ I will aid you so far as I 
can, but I would not know too much.” 

While speaking thus Sir Hugh saw her to his 
infinite satisfaction preparing some refreshment for 
him. When he had partaken of it she re-dressed 
his wound, and showed him to an inner room. 

While he had been receiving these attentions, Sir 
Hugh had related to her how, believing himself mor- 
tally wounded, he had charged Charlie (who was 
Alice’s foster-son) to carry a letter to Sir Godfrey 
Stantield. 

“My dear young master!” exclaimed Alice; 
would that he had come to me; The Lord send 
him deliverance from peril!” 

“ He knew not that you dwelt so near,” replied 
Sir Hugh. “In good sooth he must have passed 
through the village not long since, and I must follow 
him as soon as ’tis dark,” and he sighed impatiently 
at the forced delay. 

“ My dear boy cannot come tomuch harm, At the 
most they would but take him prisoner, while, as 
your honour tells me, they seek your life.” 

“Tis even so, Alice,” exclaimed Sir Hugh, “or I 
should not be loitering here while I know not how 
the lad fares.” 

“-Twould be wiser to take what rest you can; 
your honour knows himself to be safe here, at least 
for a while,” replied Alice, 

“Thanks, good Alice; time will prove that I am 





not ungrateful; but should your husband per- 


” 





chance 

“ Matthew may not find your honour here,” replied 
Alice, quickly ; ‘‘and I will take heed that you are 
not surprised by him. I go now to seek news of 
him. I shall lock the door of the cottage; my neigh- 
bours will see me set out, and I shall return as 
quickly as possible. *Twould be better that no fire 
should be kindled while Iam away, and no one will 
dream of your honour’s presence. Perchance I may 
also learn tidings of my dear young master.” 

“JT must e’en trust entirely to you, good Alice,” 
replied Sir Hugh, wearily. 

** A good rest to you, then, honoured sir,” replied 
Alice, and having set near him everything which as 
far as she could see he would require, the faithful 
woman set out. 

(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

44, In the account given of the baptism of the 
Ethiopian eunuch, it says, “The spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip, and he was found at Azotus ” 
What was the distance thus traversed by Philip from 
Gaza to Azotus ? 

45. In noting the hours, such as “the third hour” 
“the sixth hour,’ &c., from what time did the Jews 
(following the Roman method) reckon the day ? 

46. In God’s visitation upon Nebuchadnezzar for 
his pride, it is said ‘‘ His portion was to be with the 
beasts of the field till seven times pass over him,” 
What is understood by the term “ seven times ?” 

47, Speaking of the desolation coming upon Moab, 
the prophet says, “I will bewail with the weeping of 
Jazer.” What is understood by this expression ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 112, 

33. When God had bidden him tell the people 
that He would give them flesh to eat for a whole 
month (Num. xi. 21—23). 

34, “ Wherefore then gavest not thou my money 
into the bank, that at my coming I might have 
received mine own with usury ” (Luke xix. 28). 

35. “My days are consumed like smoke, and my 
bones are burned (or seared) as an hearth; my heart 
is smitten and withered like grass; my bones cleave 
to my skin” (Psalm cil. 3, 4, 5). 

36. He restored to Mephibosheth the son of 
Jonathan all the land which had belonged to Saul, 
and entertained him at his own royal table (2 Sam. 
ix. 7): 

37. In the parable of the importunate widow 
(Luke xviii. 1—8). 

38. From the words used concerning St. Peter 
after his miraculous release from prison, “ Then. said 
they, it is his angel’’ (Acts xii, 15). 
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UNKNOWN. 
ON A CHILD FOUND DEAD ON THE SEA-SHORE, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WASHED FROM A WRECK. 
SRI 5 
INQ J ONE knew the child, | None knew its name, 
JNY By breakers wild From whence it came, 
</% Tossed rudely on the beach ; | Its pedigree or speech. 
638 
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So there it lay, 
Like broken spray, 
All friendless and forlorn ; 
Like bit of weed— 
A tear indeed, 
Of ocean’s sorrow born. 


A little speck, 
A little wreck, 
And yet a precious gem, 
To shine above, 
A ray of love, 
In Christ’s own diadem. 


A little shell, 

What voice shall tell, 
The mystery of its life ; 

Its little tears, 

Its many fears, 
When sinking in the strife. 


But though unknown, 
It was well known; 
Each pulse of this frail life, 


| Each little tear, 
Each baby fear, 
Christ hushed amid the strife. 


——— 


| Though none caress, 
And no lips press, 

No mother’s kiss or word; 
Still ’mid the storm, 
This little form, 

Was folded by the Lord. 


Without a name, 

And without shame, 
Known to the Lord alone ; 
From sorrow free, 

Its pedigree, 
Was written on His throne. 


Bereft of all, 
So frail and small, 
Still all to it was given; 
Though buried here 
Without a tear, 
It lives with Christ in heaven. 
W. Poote BaLFERN. 








A CHRONICLE OF BARHAM. 


BY E, OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR OF ‘“ MISS HONOR’S PATIENTS,” ETC, 


é CHAPTER VII.—A PARTING AND A 
aes MEETING. 
must ask the reader to pass with us 
over the two years which have elapsed 
since Hugh Starke left Barham. Not 
that the time has been barren of 
events, but as they but very remotely 
refer to the principal persons in our 
story, it is not necessary to follow 
their fortunes. 

A clear cold January day, and the old churchyard 
was covered with a snowy mantle. A funeral pro- 
cession, consisting of a few persons, entered the 
churecbyard, and proceeded towards an open grave, 
its yawning, dark mouth appearing the more aweful 
from the contrast with the surrounding snow. Old 
friends of ours stand around that grave, which is 
destined to be the last resting-place of good, kindly 
Nathaniel Starke, whose earthly remains are enclosed 
in the simple black coffin. 

The mourners pressed tearfully round, as, with wn- 
covered heads, they reverently listened to the thanks- 
giving for “this our brother departed in peace.” 





Mrs. Starke, in a state of utter mental prostration 


and bewilderment at this her first great sorrow, was 
supported upon the arm of her son Hugh. He had 
grown a tall, dark-haired young man, looking older 
than his nineteen or twenty years. Bravely he 
struggled with the deep genuine grief for his kind 


old father, but it would not be suppressed, and broke | 


| forth in heavy sobs, as the dull “thud ” of the earth 
upon the coffin was heard. 

It was soon all over. The curate closed his book, 
and hurried off out of the snow and damp humid 
atmosphere of the churchyard. The gravediggers, 
in a cool, commonplace manner, filled in and smoothed 
the clay upon the grave; and as Heinrich Richter, 
—one of the sincerest mourners there—was coming 
away, @ little hand which he held clasped his still 
closer, a pair of deep violet eyes—the lids red with 
crying—peered up earnestly at him, and a childish 
voice asked, earnestly, in a subdued tone, ‘ Father 
Heinrich, are you sure My. Starke has gone to 
heaven?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“ But how do you know?” was the logical inquiry. 

“ Because God says that all who trust Him, and 
love Him, and try to walk in His ways, shall live 
for ever with Him; and we know, dear, that God 
cannot tell a lie.” 

* But why cannot God tell a lie ?” persisted violet- 
eyes. 

“ Hush, hush, darling!” said the organist, adding, 
simply and reverently, “because the Bible says He 
cannot.” 

“ Has my mother gone to heaven?” asked the 
little girl, after a pause. 

“IT hope so, darling.” 

“ Do you think Mr. Starke will see her there ? ” 

“T cannot tell,” was the response. 
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«‘ Is my mother an angel now?” 

«*T cannot tell,’ was again the reply of the 
organist, who was evidently embarrassed by the 
child’s questionings. ‘‘ God,” he continued, dreamily, 
“ we know is able and willing to save all; none are 
too vile for Him; He knoweth all our weaknesses, 
but I judge no one! I judge no one!” 

“Oh, Father Heinrich!” exclaimed the little girl— 
who, to tell the truth, had not given much attention 
to this last speech of her companion—*such a lovely 
lady has just gone into the cathedral!” 

“ When, my child?” inquired the organist, look- 
ing round. 

“Just now, while you were talking. Such a lovely 
lady!” she repeated, enthusiastically, “in a black 
velvet dress and a long white feather in her hat,” 
she added, with a true feminine appreciation of 
handsome dress. 

Christine and the organist had by this time 
reached the porch, whence they again had a view of 
the newly-made grave. It seemed to remind the 
child of the conversation from which she had di- 
gressed when the lady had appeared upon the scene, 
for, turning to her companion, she gravely inquired, 
“Well, Father Heinrich, do you think my father is 
in heaven ?” 

“Yes, my child, you have a Father in heaven,” 
replied the organist, after a little pause, and a con- 
scientious qualm as he thought of the prevarica- 
tion. 

“ Do you think Mr. Starke will see Him there ?” 

“TIT know not, my child,” said he, hurriedly; and, 
taking her hand, he hastened with her into the 
cathedral. 

Both ascended to the organ-loft, where Christine 
had a seat allotted to her behind the crimson cur- 
tains which surrounded the organ, and whence she 
peeped down into the nave, and watched the choris- 
ters, and the new verger, and the scanty week-day 
congregation, from amongst which the lovely lady 
stood out prominently. 

Yes. There sat the lady, in Dr. Fanshawe’s pew, 
up near the chancel. Very lovely she looked with 
her shining coils of auburn hair, her delicately-fair 
face to which the clear frosty air had imparted a 
faint flush, and her sweet hazel eyes shaded by long 
drooping lashes. 

Smile not, reader, but Christine began to wonder 
if she were not am angel! To a child’s mind she 
certainly looked more like an angel than did any of 
the saints painted upon the window above her head. 
She then wondered if the lady could tell her for 
certain if her father and mother were in heaven. 
Heinrich said he did not know, and Christine felt 
that he and Anna always spoke of them with a cer- 
tain amount of reserve. Oh, if she might only ask 
the lady! She was sure the lady must know some- 
thing about angels—she looked so beautiful, so sweet, 
80 like one. 





Then Christine dropped the curtain, and Heinrich 
commenced playing the organ, performing with his 
hands and feet such grotesque evolutions as gave 
him the appearance of being some Lind of extra- 
ordinary species of spider suifering from St. Vitus’s 
Dance. 

And what had Christine grown like since that 
Christmas Eve when she was found in the cathedral 
porch by good Nathaniel Starke, who had now just 
gone to claim from his Lord the reward promised for 
the fulfilment of the passage, “Inasmuch as ye do 
it unto the least of these little ones, ye do it unto 
Me?” 

She is our heroine; but, honestly, she does not 
look a bit like one. Her hands were small and well- 
shaped, but rough and brown; of her feet we cannot 
give any just description, as they were encased ina 
pair of boots which, like thrifty Mrs. Primrose’s far- 
famed wedding-gown, were more remarkable for their 
wearing qualities than for any beauty of design. Her 
face was thoughtful-looking, yet still truly childish 
and innocent in its expression. Indeed, her large 
violet eyes, and a profusion of golden-brown hair, 
seemed to be her only personal attractions. Any 
casual observer would have considered her merely a 
fine healthy-looking child of eleven years old, dressed 
in a stout linsey-wolsey dress, a rough black cloth 
jacket, and a straw hat. 

After service, Christine was to go home alone. 
The solemn ceremony of the morning had subdued 
her usually exuberant spirits, and she quietly walked 
across the churchyard, her busy little head filled with 
the vision of the beautiful lady, debating in her 
active mind the probability of the lady’s being con- 
descending enough to listen to the questionings of 
such a very small person, should the fates be propitious 
enough to grant her an interview. 

Christine was revolving these things in her mind 
as she entered the arched entrance to Choir Court. 
Heinrich’s house was almost directly opposite, and 
the little girl stood stock-still with genuine surprise 
to see the subject of her thoughts standing at the 
door. Presently she was admitted, and the door 
closed before Christine had time to reach it. 


CHAPTER VIII.—GERTRUDE VANE. 

Dors the reader remember a breakfast-parlour at 
“The Beeches,” where we intruded upon Doctor Fan- 
shawe’s privacy ten years ago. At present the room 
is untenanted, and we do not intrude upon any one’s 
privacy save that of a large white cat—with a blue 
ribbon around its neck—which lies curled up upon 
the long-haired hearth-rug. 

Ten years! 

The tenth of a century—a good piece to take out 
of a man’s life—a long time to look forward to! 
a short time to look back upon! Ten years! during 
which Hugh Starke has grown to man’s estate, and 
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Christine has left babyhood far behind. Every one 
knows the child’s history, and rejoice that her lines 
have fallen in pleasant places, and that she is for- 
tunate enough to be the adopted child of Anna and 
Heinrich Richter, by whose name she is always 
calied, 

Ten years! And here comes Doctor Fanshawe, 
looking very little altered from that first night when 
we saw him stand by the side of the dead woman in 
the red house in Choir Court. Certainly his hair is 
greyer and thinner, and he uses spectacles now when 
reading; but his firm upright figure, cheery voice, 
and smile, are unchanged. 

The doctor glanced around the room. 

“* Where is Miss Vane?” he inquired of a servant 
who entered with the hissing urn. 

* Miss Vane is in the library, sir.” 

‘Let her know, then, that breakfast is ready.” 

And pray who was Miss Vane? and how did it 
happen that she was domesticated with Doctor Fan- 
shawe? It all happened in this wise. Gertrude 
Vane was the orphan niece and ward of Doctor Fan- 
shawe, who was also her nearest relative. In com- 
pliance with her earnest request he had taken her 
home to live with him in Barham, when she left the 
boarding-school where she had been placed upon her 
mother’s death. 

Gertrude Vane was just nineteen—a graceful- 
looking girl, above the middle height, with a deli- 
cate oval face, lighted up by a pair of sweet hazel 
eyes. The heavy masses of her rich wavy auburn 
hair— 

** Youth’s most glorious crown”’— 
were plainly braided back, and closely-bound round 
her shapely head. In addition to the foregoing 
personal attractions Gertrude Vane was of a loving, 
generous, impulsive nature, and, moreover, she was 
an heiress, 

She had been just a week at “The Beeches,” but 
during the whole time, owing to the inclemency of 
the weather, she had been kept a close prisoner to 
the house. This morning in question, however, the 
cold-looking blue sky, and the keen frosty air, 
promised a pleasant bracing walk to any one strong- 
minded and strong-booted enough to brave the drifts 
of snow with which the ground was covered. 

“A fine day at last, at least overhead,” remarked 
Dr. Fanshawe, as he seated himself at the breakfast- 
table. 

“Yes; I hope I shall get out for a walk to-day,” 
said Gertrude. 

“T don’t know what I am to do with you,” ex- 
claimed the doctor, elevating his eyebrows with an 
air of comical bewilderment; “it is not considered 
correct for a young lady to walk about alone, and I 
fear my patients would run the risk of being ne- 
glected if I constituted myself your chaperon. I 
think I shall have to appoint Audrew to be your 
cavalier.” 





Gertrude laughed merrily as she exclaimed, “ Oh, 
uncle, you are jesting! But I really should so like 
a walk to-day! Where shall I go?” 

“TI think you had better come for a drive with 
me. I’ll show you some of the beauties of Bar- 
ham.” 

“What are they?” 

“ Why, our cathedral, for instance.” 

“Ts there a cathedral in Barham?” 
asked, indifferently. 

“Oh, oh, young lady!” exclaimed the Doctor, “ it 
is well you have not come in contact with any of our 
neighbours. In their opinion, not to be aware of the 
existence of Barham cathedral would argue your 
being a most uninformed young person.” 

“Is it a place of so much importance ?”’ 

“ Historically speaking—decidedly so, You must 
go and see the Chapter House, in the spandrils of 
the arcade there there is a remarkable series of 
sculptures in high relief, representing portions of 
Scripture history from the Creation to the declaration 
of the law by Moses. Cromwell’s soldiers stabled 
their horses in the Chapter House, and destroyed 
some of these sculptures, but they have latterly been 
restored.” 

“ How interesting!” said Gertrude, politely, try- 
ing to appear as if she thought so; “ but, now that 
I recollect it,” she continued, with more animation, 
“is there not a romantic story of a beautiful woman 
and a little baby having been found there a long 
time ago?” 

“ Yes,” replied Dr. Fanshawe, gravely; ‘and the 
poor fellow who found them—Starke, the verger—is 
to be buried this morning.” 

“What became of the woman and child? Did 
any one ever hear anything about them after- 
wards ?” 

“The young woman—who was a lovely creature— 
was in a dying state when found. I was sent for, 
but she died before I arrived, and, strange to say, 
she left the child to my care.” 

“No! really!” exclaimed Gertrude, almost in- 
credulously. 

“She did, indeed.” 

“What an extraordinary circumstance!” said 
Gertrude, who had now become deeply interested, 
“and where is the child now?” 

“She lives with the organist and his sister. They 
have filled the place of father and mother to her in 
the highest sense of the word. I took quite a fancy 
to the child,” continued the doctor, “and intended to 
compensate the organist’s sister for her care of it, 
but she and her brother decidedly refused to take 
anything.” 

“Why, it is just like a story,” said Gertrude; “I 
should like to see this remarkable child.” 

“Very good ; you shall certainly see her. She and 
I are great friends. She is an odd and—unless I am 
greatly mistaken—a very clever little girl Richter 


Gertrude 
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and his good sister are very anxious to have her well | 
educated, so I suppose that will give me an oppor- 
tunity of exercising my benevolent intentions towards 
her.” 

“But do you really not know who the child is, 
uncle ? ” 

“No, my dear girl, no more than you do. I wish 
I could get some clue as to her identity. She is 
quite a puzzle to me, for there is sometimes an ex- 
pression upon her face that I fancy I have seen some- 
where before.” 

“ Uncle, I wish you would take me to see her.” 

“ Well, I shall leave you at the cathedral in time 
for service, and then call for you afterwards, when 
we shall pay Fraulein Richter a visit, and see her 
protegée.” 

“ Where does Fraulein Richter live ?” 

“Tn Choir Court, at the back of the cathedral; 
I want te call there to look after poor Mrs. 
Starke.” 

“ Who is Mrs. Starke?” 





“‘ She is the widow of the poor fellow who is to be 
buried to-day.” 

“This verger seems to have been a man greatly 
respected.” 

“ Yes, and justly so; a more respectable or a 
kinder-hearted man never breathed 
Nathaniel Starke.” 

“ Then you will call for me at the cathedral ?” 


” 


than poor 


“Let me see,” said the doctor, consulting his note- 
“TI may not be in time to do so, and if 
not,” he continued, rising from the breakfast-table, 
“inquire for Fraulein Richter’s—tell her who you 
are, and wait for me there.” 

And that was how it came to pass that Christine 
saw Gertrude Vane in Choir Court. The little girl 
delayed at least five minutes before she could muster 
up courage enough to knock timidly at the door. 
She was admitted by Anna, who said, in her grave, 
quiet way, “I am glad you are come, my child, there 
is a lady here, who has come to see you.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE RESTING-PLACES OF OUR SAVIOUR, AND THE SCENES OF HIS 
SECLUSION. 


BY THE REV. GEO. A. CHADWICK, B.D., PREBENDARY 


OF ARMAGH CATHEDRAL, AND RECTOR OF ARMAGH. 


Il.—THE SECLUSION OF THE WILDERNESS. 


ROM the silence and peace of His pro- 
vincial home Jesus was called forth 
by the great religious agitation which 

His forerunner had excited,and which He 
only could soothe without lulling to sleep 
again. His hour had struck, His herald had an- 
nounced the Christ. There is not one hint in 
Scripture that our Lord was ever guided or re- 
strained by any external vision, or voice, or rapture. 
He needed not, like Isaiah, to see Jehovah among 
the seraphim when the temple was filled with 
smoke; nor was He, like Ezekiel, lifted between 
heaven and earth, and borne away in visions of 
God; nor warned in a dream, like Joseph; nor, 
like Mary, informed of God’s purpose by an angel, 
though angels ministered to His and 
strengthened His exhausted frame. 

The abiding Spirit always illuminated His will 
with clear light, not fitfully with lightning flashes; 
and so, at this great moment, we simply read that 
He cometh unto John to be baptised. He came | 
not eagerly to claim a prize, nor proudly, to demand 
allegiance; but “when all the people were bap- 
tised,” when Israel’s confession of sin against the 
law was complete, and the promise of a Saviour 
had reached the whole nation, and ‘‘all men mused | 
in their hearts,” then He also came to be baptised 
with a lowly baptism, a baptism unto repentance. 
But He is so far from penitence, or confession of | 
sin, that His claim exceeds even the Baptist’s 


wants 





testimony to His character. John indeed recoils 
from baptising one so superior. Although he has 
no official knowledge as yet of the Messianic rank 
of Jesus, and thus “knew Him not,” yet he has 
marked the character of his illustrious kinsman, 
and says, “I have need to be baptised of Thee.” 
But Jesus not only accepts this homage, He boldly 
claims it to be His function to fill up all righteous- 
ness to the full, and His claim is recognised by 
earth and heaven. The Spirit descends “not by 
measure,” not as a cloven tongue of flame, but as 
an organic and living type of completeness and of 
calm serenity, and abides upon Him as His own, 
while the skies proclaim Him the beloved Son of 
God. 

It is in this plenitude of endowment, when any 
enthusiast would have plunged into excited action, 
that we find the second period of our Lord’s seclu- 
sion—“ immediately the Spirit driveth Him into 
the wilderness.” Now the meaning of this strong 
phrase is all-important for our present inquiry. 
Was our Lord actually driven thither, against His 
will, by an external impulse? If so, it cannot have 
been with any further motive than to intensify 
the power of His temptation by sights and sounds 
of horror and desolation. If, on the contrary, He 
was not over-mastered from without, but impelled 


| by a mighty and divine impulse from within, we 


are then justified in asking, Was there nothing in 
His thought and feeling at this time with which 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the scenes of the wilderness would harmonise? Is 
ao light thrown upon His attitude toward man- 
kind, and upon His prospects, by the fact that He 
was “led up” of the Spirit into the wilderness ? 

Unquestionably the word in St. Mark will 
admit of the most extreme rendering, in which 
some devout writers have sought for edification, 
and believed they found it. But the phrase is 
Jar from compelling such a translation. St. Mark 
uses the same word in the same chapter, to 
tell how Jesus, who was the soul of courtesy, 
“sent away” the leper whom He had cleansed. 
And we must feel that the relation between Jesus 
and the Eternal Spirit never could have been so 
strained as to admit of pressure on one side, or 
reluctance on the other. It would be false to say, 
even of Gethsemane and Calvary, that Jesus was 
“ driven,’ He was ‘led as a lamb;”’ His wish 
indeed was not to die, but He entirely resigned 
Himself into His Father's hands. Upon this 
point the boldest and the most cautious thinkers, 
from Neander to Barnes, are agreed. 

Jeremy Taylor says, “ He was driven into the 
wilderness, not by an unnatural violence, but by 
the efficacies of inspiration and a supernatural 
inclination and activity of resolution. He was 
pleased to retire, to make demonstration that, 
even in an active life, some recesses and tempo- 
rary demissions of the world are most expedient.” 

Bishop Hall says, “The Spirit led Thee, it did 
not drive Thee; here was a sweet invitation, no 
compulsion of violence. So absolutely conformable 
was Thy will to Thy Deity, as if both Thy natures 
had but one volition. . . . . The Spirit led 
Thee; Thine invincible strength did not animate 
Thee into this combat uncalled. What, do we 
weaklings so far presume upon our abilities or 
success as that we dare thrust ourselves upon 
temptations unbidden, unwarranted! Who can 
pity the shipwreck of those mariners who will 
needs put forth and hoist sails in a tempest ?’* 
The profound but too adventurous Lange says, 
“The Holy Spirit, who now filled Him, was 
directly opposed to the worldly spirit, in the false 
Messianic hopes of the Jews, and hence it drove 
Him, in the first place through his repugnance to 
that unclean spirit, into the opposite direction, 
into sclitude, into the wilderness.” Olshausen 
says, “After the effusion of the Spirit on our 
Lord, He went, under the impulse of that Spirit, 
into the wilderness, in order to begin His great 
work in the seclusion of His inner life.” Mr. 
Maurice regards this urgency as the same which 
governed ail His life. “He has been baptised 














* Bishop Tall had been here anticipated by St. Chrysostom, 
who says, ‘‘ Why does He bid us pray that we enter not into 
temptation ? For this very reason, Jesus is not said to have 
gone of His own choice, but to have been led according to the 
plan of Providence, thus teaching us not to rush into tempta- 
tion, yet boldly to stand our greund if we be led thithez.” 


into the Father’s Spirit. He is guided by that 
Spirit withersoever He goes. He does not choose 
for Himself whether He shall be in the city or in 
the wilderness. Here is the secret of His power. 
He is governed, and so exercises the highest and 
most perfect government.” 

It may be confidently asserted that our Lord’s 
retirement was in no sense involuntary, but 
answered the twofold purpose which is fulfilled by 
every obedient action of His followers, an end 
which the human mind contemplates, and one 
which is seen by the superintending eye of God. 

It is time to ask what was the scene of the 
temptation? Some have claimed this honour for 
the Desert of Arabia, already consecrated by one 
such withdrawal, and soon to witness another. 
There Moses had spent the lonely time which pre- 
ceded his mission to the ancient people of God: 
there, too, the career of Israel had begun, and the 
lesson of their isolation from all nations of the 
earth had been branded on their soul, beneath the 
awful shadow of Horeb, and amid surrounding de- 
solations. Thus the desert of Sinai was the wilder- 
ness of temptation to the nation which typified our 
Lord.* Thither St. Paul afterwards retired, upon 
the crash of all his hopes and prejudices, and more 
than half of his convictions, to collect his mighty 
energies, and commune with God and his own 
heart, before he began to preach the Nazarene, 

It will be owned that for a more solemn conse- 
cration, and the inauguration of a new covenant, 
no associations could be more fit. 

But if such reasons are to be weighed, do not 
the sublimity and newness of the event before us 
lift us out of the region where precedents are suit- 
able, and demand originality, and the breaking of 
new ground? The Scripture phrase appears to 
indicate a locality nearer to the Jordan, it is “ the 
wilderness,” the one familiar to that region. And 
the tradition, though not very ancient, is not im- 
probable, which points to the desert east of the 
Dead Sea. There a mountain, as high and on one 
side as steep as the Rock of Gibraltar, is still 
called Quarantania, because it is believed that our 
Lord spent the forty days of fasting on its slope. 
and saw from its summit all the kingdoms of the 
earth. The spies of Joshua had doubtless sheltered 
in the caverns underneath, while for three days 
“the pursuers sought them throughout all the 
way, but they found them not.’’ Its naked and 
gloomy slopes look over the sea of death. ‘“ Those 
denuded rocks, that reddened soil scorched by a 
burning sun, that sulphurous sea stretching like a 
shroud over the accursed cities, all this land of 
death, mute and motionless as the grave, formed a 
fitting scene for the decisive conflict of the Man of 
Sorrows.” Thus the choice between the desert 








| * That Israel typified our Lord is proved by Exod, iv. 22, Hos. 
| xi. 1, Isaiah xlix. 3, compared with v. 6, 
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of Sinai and the slopes of Quarantania is of little 
moment to the student who asks, What impression 
would the scene produce upon a receptive and 
healthily (not morbidly) impressionable soul ? 
What would it say to Him who read the lesson so 
delicately traced upon the lily? And to what 
emotions would it give expression and emphasis, 
for Him who could blend into one great utterance 
of horror the failing of men’s hearts for fear, and 
the roaring of the sea and the waves ? 

Neither tract of country was a Sahara of herb- 
less drifting sands, but a lonely waste not without 
verdure, whence a few scattered sheep “ glean the 
deserts’ spicy stores.” But over each towered a 
vast mountain block, red, tempest-stricken, and 
ominous. Over each the most sombre associations 
brooded, for the sullen waters which bury Sodom 
roll in full view of Quarantania, and from Sinai the 
Law had entered that sin might abound, and its 
thunders had appalled the doomed generation 
whose carcases fell in the wilderness. 

Amid such scenes and associations the forty 
days of temptation slowly passed away. The 
world and its false ideals had called aloud upon 
Messiah to claim His abstract right—rose-gardens 
of Eden, homage and splendour of king’s houses, 
crowns instead of the thorn-wreath, golden scep- 
tres in place of the reed of mockery and nails 
of anguish. Empire was in his grasp, if only, 
when the Baptist proclaimed him Christ, he would 
accept the hollow Messiahship which Israel burned 
to give. 
as He turned away from the land of milk and honey 
to places where only the reed was shaken in the 
wind. That path which trod the wine-press alone 
fitly began in this bloomless desolation, sternly 
dominated as by the shadow of death. And He 
was among the wild beasts, whose fierceness had 
long ago been made a symbol of the rage of His 
human foes. As a ramping and a roaring lion. 
My soul is among lions. Strong bulls of Bashan 
have encompassed me. Thou hast heard me from 
the horns of the unicorn. 
recur to our Lord when some savage creature 
stalked away, awed by the dominion granted to 
man in Paradise, and here recovered from the 
curse— 

* His walk 
The fiery serpent fled and noxious worm, 
The lion and fierce tiger glared aloof.” 


Alas ! it would not be so with the keener malice of 
those for whom He was to die. 

The wilderness would speak to Him also of the 
world’s need of redemption. It was for Him, 
above all, that the wilderness and the solitary 
place should yet be glad, and the desert rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. He went where nature 
visibly groaned under the curse, and without being 


And His holy recoil had expressed itself 


Such images would | 





disturbed by the interruptions of human rage, He 
saw the misery of our lot graven as with an iron 
pen upon the rock for ever. The first father of 
mankind sank under his temptation, says Pres- 
sensé, “in a sojourn of beauty and glory; the 
second Adam passed through it in a fearful soli- 
tude, image of a world deep-graven with the brand 


| of the fall and of condemnation. . . There is con- 


trast strongly marked in many respects between 
that first temptation and this second one; it is no 
longer a question of the simple perpetuation of a 
happy union with God, but of the recovery of this 
union, under the bitter conditions which have 
resulted from its rapture.” And thus, if the 
wilderness could interpret the sadness of His 
redeeming task, it could also utter to Him the 
appeal of a ruined world. 

He was thus, as St. Mark tells us, tempted for 
forty days. At last, actual hunger emphasises the 
appeal which all around is urging, and the tempter 
snatches his opportunity for a personal attack. It 
is so always, “for the devil,” said Chrysostom, “hath 
no fixed date of lying in wait. . . nor is the battle 
plain, nor the time of conflict, and so the tempter 
wins.” And again, “It was not in a city or a 
market-place, but a desert, and the devil sought to 
tempt Him, not only through hunger, but through 
the fitness of the place.” Amid the surrounding 
desolation how sweet would be that first appeal to 
“the Son of God,” as specially entitled to be sup- 
plied, and to use His endowments for His personal 
relief. And how moderate the proposal of only 
bread. The temptation is met by accepting the 
common lot, and the appointed means of life for 
“man.” How alluring the second proposal to ex- 
change the solitude, where impatience would sup- 
pose that nothing could be accomplished for His 
sacred cause, for the Holy Place of Judaism, where a 
miracle would astonish the expectants of a worldly 
Christ. While the third suggestion would fain 
have dazzled Him, an hungered and in the waste, 
with all the glory that lay beyond. The bribe was 
more splendid by contrast; the offence was easier 
in seclusion. But the Lord vanquished all temp- 
tations by the simple and obvious rule that neither 
place nor circumstance can repeal the commands 
of God. 

And then the solitude was splendidly peopled, 
the desert richly supplied. ‘‘ Behold!” cries the 
evangelist, as if a magnificent picture rose before 
his mind, “angels came and ministered unto Him.” 

“Tet us not be alarmed in our temptations,” 
said the great father whom we have already 
quoted, ‘if deliverance is not swift to follow, but 
let us leave the time of our deliverance to the 
Lord, nor, if we have done well, claim an instant 
recompense. For the more the delay the fuller 
and richer the reward.” 
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\ goo CHAPTER XIX. 

= PNTHONY BERESFORD was 
\) eS awakened after his first night’s 
ty rest at Refugium by the sing- 
ing of innumerable birds, who 
fluttered round his window and 
perched on the branching rose-trees 
» that encircled it. Their melodious 
warblings made further sleep impossible, 
and he sprang from his bed at once, think- 
ing with no small excitement that the day would 
surely not pass without giving him an oppor- 
tunity of seeing once more the beautiful face of 
Innocentia Vivian. 

Anthony threw open the window, and looked out 
when he was dressed, hoping that he might catch a 
glimpse of her somewhere among the flowers; but he 
only saw her father walking slowly to and fro, fol- 
lowed by many of the tame animals which peopled 
the garden. Vivian looked up at the sound of the 
opening window, and made a gesture of invitation to 
Anthony to join him in his walk, which the young 
man speedily did, and they strolled about, examining 
some of the rare exotics which had been cultivated 
with success in that sheltered spot, till Juan came 
to announce that breakfast was ready. 

“Now I shall see her,” said Anthony to himself, 
his heart leaping up at the thought, but he was 
doomed to disappointment. A charming little repast, 
with fruit and flowers, and everything that could 
give it refinement and elegance, was prepared in the 
room where he had dined the day before, but Mr. 
Vivian alone shared it with his guest, and he made 
no mention of his daughter. When the meal was 
concluded, he told Anthony that he was going to 
dispatch Juan with the letter he had written to his 
acquaintance in Mexico, and asked if his guest had 
himself any packet to send to the post. 

“T hope you will remain here with me for a few 
days,” said Vivian, courteously; ‘so, perhaps, you 
may like to acquaint your brother with your inten- 
tion.” 

Anthony very readily agreed to remain, and sent a 
few lines to Rex, giving him the address of the post- 
town to which letters could be sent, and begging him 
to let him know without fail when he thought of re- 
turning to Darksmere. So long as his brother was 
safe with the Flemings, he felt he might enjoy him- 
self at Refugium with a mind at ease; and when this 
duty was performed, he went down from his room 
full of hope that Innocentia would soon appear. But 
the hours flew by, very pleasantly, certainly, in Mr. 
Vivian’s society, yet still with no sign that the en- 
chanted garden contained any form so fair as that 
which Anthony had seen disappear within its walls. 
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| He was much interested in exploring the singular 


domain with its courtous master. There were 
beautiful horses in the stable, and among them a 
milk-white Arab, which My. Vivian said was ridden 
only by his daughter. 

“ You let Miss Vivian go outside the walls then, 
sometimes,” said Anthony, eagerly. 

“Only, as a rule, in the early morning, when she 
rides with me often along the trackless mountain side, 
where I know there is not the slightest chance of our 
encountering any human being. But it has beena 
matter of very rare occurrence for her to be alone 
beyond these grounds, as she was when you saw her 
yesterday. One of her favourite birds had flown 
over the wall, and she went to call it back, not 
having been many minutes absent; it has occasion- 
ally happened that she has done so before, but this 
is the first time that she ever was seen there by 
mortal man, and I am afraid I bore you no good will 
when I first heard of it,” said Vivian, smiling. 

“T guessed as much,” said Anthony, “for your 
servant came up to me with a most menacing air.” 

“He saw how angry I was at the idea of any 
one having seen my child,” said Vivian, “but my 
feelings changed when I read your card. Mrs. 
Erlesleigh’s son could not but be welcome, and 
now you are so for your own sake,” he continued, 
courteously. 

It was pleasant to hear this, but not a word was said 
which gave Anthony any hope of attaining the object 
of his desires, and dinner passed as breakfast had 
done, without the appearance of Innocentia. Mr. 
Vivian was naturally interested in all that his guest 
could tell him of the state of politics and other mat- 
ters of public interest, and the conversation never 
flagged till it was time to retire to rest once more. 

Anthony Beresford went to bed a sorely disap- 
pointed man; but he resolved to take a decisive 
step next day. It proved to be a beautiful morning, 
and the fairy domain was looking its best when Mr, 
Vivian and Anthony went out through the open glass 
door of the dining-room after they had finished 
breakfast. They sauntered down to a spot where 
a seat was placed under a spreading tree, and sat 
down together, with a strange group of animals gam- 
bolling round them. 

“Mr. Vivian,” said Anthony, suddenly, after being 
silent for some minutes, “it is like dwelling in Ely- 
sium to be in this place; but, nevertheless, I think 
I ought to leave it at once, without the delay of 
another hour.” 

“Why so?” said Vivian, surprised; “what has 
happened; you seemed content to stay yesterday ; 
what reason have you for leaving me so suddenly 
now?” 
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«Simply this,” he replied, “that I see I am keep- 
ing Miss Vivian in banishment while J] am here, I 
cannot doubt that when you are alone she is always 
with you.” 

“‘She is, indeed, poor darling, but she is too sweet 
to object to my wish that she should keep to her own 
rooms for the present. She has a private part of the 
garden to walk in, and makes herself very happy 
with her birds and other favourites. You need not 
think of leaving me on that account.” 

“Ts it, then, your intention that she shall not leave 
her imprisonment so long as I am in this place?” 
asked Anthony. 

“Frankly, it is,” said Vivian; “but you must 
balance the pleasure your society gives me with the 
slight inconvenience to my daughter.” 

“There is another view of the question, sir,” said 
Anthony, ‘I know that all your care has been to 
keep your daughter from evil influence, and you must 
have a very bad opinion of my character and prin- 
ciples if you think that an acquaintance with me 
would frustrate your object. I think,’ he added, 
hotly, “if I know myself at all I should have been as 
anxious as you would be to bring no breath from the 
outer world which could disturb the serenity of her 
beautiful innocence; but if you think otherwise you 
must excuse me from remaining here any longer.’ 
He rose as he spoke, with a proud look of firmness on 
his pleasant face, and seemed about to move away, 
when Vivian caught him by the arm. 

“Sit down, Anthony Beresford ; I honour you for 
your self-respect, but you are not going to leave me 
thus... So far from having a bad opinion of you, I 
maryel at the extent to which you have won on my 
esteem and affection in so short a time. The impres- 
sion you have made upon me leads me to think there 
is no man I could more safely trust, but I have 
known you only two days, and it is not easy to 
summon up courage enough to break through the 
seclusion in which I have kept my child for’ seven- 
teen years. Mine has been a bold experiment, and 
of late I have had many fears as to its righteous- 
ness. If I could live here with her always, and if 
our lives could come to an end together, she might 
throughout her life maintain the peace and pas- 
sive happiness I have given her, but my health is 
not strong, I may die at any time, and certainly 
in all human probability long before she will, then 
she must perforce return to the world; and how 
hopelessly unfitted she will be to cope with its 
temptations and trials! I feel that I am unable 
myself to estimate the probable consequences of that 
which I have done in training a girl to lead an 
angel’s life in simplicity and ignorance of wrong, 
while yet she is one of the erring human race, and 
must needs find her home amongst them on the 
earth. I cannot tell what may be the result of her 
intercourse for the first time with even one of her 





as to what may follow from the introduction of any 
sort of change in her life which has made me shrink 
from letting her see you. There is no room for offence, 
Beresford, so far as you are concerned; you should 
rather pity the father who is suffering the penalty of 
his own rashness in venturing to make experiments 
with a human soul.” 

“TI do perfectly appreciate your feelings,” said 
Anthony, warmly; “but, Mr. Vivian, I think you 
must face the inevitable ; it is impossible that you 
can keep your daughter shut up all her life in this 
garden. Not only must she leave it at your death, 
but long before that—I hope distant time—she will 
cease to be content within it. The childish pleasures 
which have amused her hitherto will not satisfy her 
when her mental powers are matured. She will crave 
for intercourse with her fellow-creatures, and you will 
not be justified in denying it to her. Is it not better 
that you should take the initiative, and begin to ac- 
custom her gradually under your own eye to the life 
in common with other men and women, which she 
must lead some day. I think you have done much 
for her in keeping her so long in blissful ignorance 
of evil, and that she will always probably retain a 
degree of candour and innocence which will enable 
her to pass scatheless through the world far more 
easily than most of us can; but it seems to me that 
your object now must be to finish your work by pre- 
paring her yourself for that contact with the world 
from which you cannot much longer save her.” 

“T believe you are right,” said Vivian, thought- 
fully, “some such thoughts-as these have been in 
my own mind lately, but I could not bear to face 
them out. Yet I might die any day, and then how 
cruel it would have been for‘her to be left so hope- 
lessly incapable of taking her place among others 
in her natural sphere. It is hard to give up the 
cherished certainty that the existence I have made 
for her has been absolutely harmless and blameless, 
and harder still to allow it henceforward to become 
as full of peril and trouble as that of other women, 
but I could never from the first have hoped to keep 
her as she now is much beyond her present age. 
Well, Beresford, if I had died before your mother, 
and Innocentia had been left to her guardianship, 
you would, I suppose, have been almost the first 
acquaintance she would have made, so it seems as if 
the fates had sent you here on purpose that it still 
should be so. I will call my child, and you shal 
know her. I feel sure I may trust you in every 
respect; but oh, remember,” he added, tremulously, 
“‘she is white and stainless as that delicate lily, from 
which a butterfly’s wing would brush the bloom; be 
careful how you speak to her of earthly things!” 


’ 





CHAPTER XxX. 
Mr, Vivran turned round, and looked full in the face 
of Anthony Beresford as he spoke the words in 


fellow-creatures; and it has been the doubt, the fear, | which, with trembling voice, he compared his Inno- 
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eentia to the fairest and most stainless of lilies, and 
as he met the beautiful grave eyes of the young 
man confronting him with their fearless gaze, which 
was so eloquent of a noble integrity of soul, he felt 
that he could nowhere have found one more. worthy 
to be the first who should bring a knowledge of life 
beyond those walls to the mind of his young 
daughter, an unwritten page as yet in all the lore 
of this world. 

It needed not Anthony’s quiet, low-spoken answer, 
“You may trust me,” to satisfy him fully. He raised 
his hands to his lips, and sounded, without hesitation, 
the soft musical call which had been so swiftly 
obeyed by Innocentia on the previous day. 

Anthony’s heart beat quickly, and his breathing 
came thick and fast, under the influence of an 
emotion for which he could hardly account,.as he 
watched to see her appear once more. He kept 
looking towards the door of the house, which was 
visible from where they sat, expecting every moment 
to see her flying down the marble steps, and coming 
towards them over the open lawn; but suddenly he 
caught a glimpse in the opposite direction of a fairy 
figure, gleaming white through the trees, and he had 
scarce time to turn his head that way when she stood 
already before them. He had thought her lovely 
when he saw her first, but on this occasion, when he 
had time to contemplate her perfect features, she 
seemed to him almost divinely fair; her delicate face 
was beautiful, both in form and complexion; but it 
was the charming expression of childlike candour 
and sweetness which coustituted its chief attraction. 
Her appearance was entirely unlike that of any other 
lady he had ever seen. Yet the long flowing hair 
and white robes, unrelieved by any other colour, 
seemed to suit her exactly; while the pretty dove, 
with its soft, snowy feathers, which stood on her 
shoulder and nestled close to her cheek, seemed a 
perfect type of herself. She stood in silence, with 
her great wide-open eyes glancing from her father to 
Anthony till Vivian spoke. 

“ My Innocentia,” he said, with a certain solemnity, 
“you have only had myself as a friend up to this 
day, and now I give you another in Anthony Beres- 
ford.” 

“My friend,” she slowly said, as if pondering the 
significance of the word. Then she held out her 
hand to him, and as he took it, almost reverently, in 
his, she added: ‘“ Yes, I understand you will be my 
true friend, and I shall love you very much.” 

The hot blood rushed to Anthony’s face, while 
Vivian gave an uneasy laugh. Yet neither could say 
one word to disturb the guileless serenity of soul 
with which the young girl spoke. Nor did they 
at any future time interfere, when they found she 
had accepted him as a friend according to her 
own idea of the word, with the perfect freedom 
of simplicity calling him “Anthony,” and leading 
him about by the hand to see all her favourite 





flowers, and the animals she loved to feed and 
caress. She sang to him with her fresh sweet voice, 
and made the golden hours of that wonderful day fly 
away more swiftly than any in his life before; and 
when, in measureless content, he laid his head on the 
pillow that night, a thought stole into his mind— 
too sweet to be almost admitted to himself—would 
her first words to him ever prove to have been a 
prophecy—would she one day truly and really “love 
him very much ?” 

Thereafter commenced, for Anthony Beresford, a 
period of some three weeks, which was one long 
dream of delight. Ever by the side of this lovely 
and sweet Innocentia, she spoke out all her thoughts 
to him, with a simple candour which enabled him to 
read into her very soul in its crystalline purity. The 
young girl, so strangely unlike other women,so simply 
charming in her beauty and grace, could not have 
failed to be most attractive to any one who had 
learnt to know her, but she was so in an eminent 
degree to Anthony, because he was himself so un- 
worldly, so single-hearted and honest of purpose, 
that her artlessness and transparency of character 
had for him an indescribable charm, They were 
together all day long, exploring the many objects 
of interest within Mr. Vivian’s own domain, or 
riding over the heath-clad hills, where Innocentia, 
on her milk-hued Arab and in her long white riding- 
habit, looked truly like some lovely spirit of the 
mountains, who had nothing in common with or- 
dinary mortals. It had been one of her father’s 
fancies that she should always wear white, and that 
her beautiful hair should never be cut or gathered 
up in any artificial manner; and, to Anthony’s eyes, 
it was the most perfect fashion of dress that had 
ever been imagined. But ‘truth to tell, Innocentia 
Vivian soon became to him the very pearl of women, 
the delight of his eyes, the charm of his life, and, 
for evermore, his one and only heart’s desire. 

It was not strange that he should have yielded 
himself unreservedly to the attraction she exercised 
over him, for it was the first time that Anthony 
Beresford’s strong affections had ever been drawn 
forth in any warmer sentiment than that which had 
bound him to his mother and brother. Innocentia 
was emphatically his first love, and she had capti- 
vated his fancy from the first moment he saw her. 
He lived in a dream of wonderful bliss during the 
three weeks he spent at Refugium, thinking nothing 
of either past or future, but only of the rapturous 
present, when he saw her every hour of the day, and 
cared nought for all the world beside. He did not 
seek to examine into his own feelings or into hers, 
but simply enjoyed the golden hours without stint or 
limit, and desired nothing more. He was aroused at 
last from his ecstatic enjoyment by the arrival of two 
letters addressed to himself. 

Juan had arranged, when he posted Mr. Vivian’s 
letter to Mexico, that any which might arrive at the 
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post town for Mr. Beresford should be brought by a | 


messenger to Refugium; and one afternoon when | 
Anthony came home from a long ride with Innocentia 
he found two despatches awaiting him—the one from | 
his brother, the other in an unknown handwriting. | 
He opened Rex’s first, feeling some little anxiety to 
be assured that he was still safe at the Flemings’. | 
He found that his brother had returned to Darks- 
mere some days before he wrote, and his letter spoke 
in a somewhat excited manner of the great amuse- ' 
ment and excitement he had been having, since he | 
came home; he did not specify in what manner, | 
but said that he had never enjoyed himself so much | 
in his life before. He did not seem at all anxious for | 
Anthony’s return, but pressed him to stay and amuse 
himself as long as he liked, wherever he might be; 
and ended by saying that his brother need not fear | 
his being at all lonely, as he found Mr. Gascoigne a 
most delightful companion. A thrill of terror shot 
through Anthony’s heart as he read these last words. 
He had firmly believed that there was not the re- 
motest chance of Rex meeting this man, of whom he 
could not help entertaining a certain suspicion ; nor, 
indeed, had he thought that during his own absence 
his brother would see any one whatever but the 
Flemings, and now he was not even at their house, 
and was apparently in the constant society of this 
doubtful personage. There was, besides, a tone 
throughout the letter which filled Anthony with 
vague alarm. Rex had evidently been excited when 
he wrote, as even the handwriting, blurred and con- 
fused, could testify, and his brother trembled lest 
the amusements of which he spoke with such keen 
enjoyment had really been of a dangerous and fatal 
kind. 

Anthony carried the letter at once to Mr. Vivian— 
who was alone in his library—and asked him to read 
it. “When he had done so he looked up with a very 
grave face. 

*‘Anthony,” he said, “grieved as I shall be to part 
with you, it is plain you must go home at once.” 

“You think, then, as I do, that Rex is in 
danger.” 

“T think,” replied Vivian, “that if this man is 
really Richard Dacre, as is possible, he has fairly 
caught your brother in his toils.” 

“Can it be possible!” said Anthony, in a tone of 
pain; “the very thought of it makes me feel as if I 
kad been unfaithful to the trust my poor mother re- 
posed in me; yet I thought I was acting for his in- 
terests in coming here.” 

“And so you were. I hope in a short time to have 
the answer from Mexico which will tell us whether 
or not this man is really Dacre, and I should like 





you then to return here, that we may consult to- 


gether as to the means you should take to defeat his 
machinations. You can bring Reginald with you, so 
as to ensure his safety; but in the meantime, An. 
thony, I fear you must not delay your departure.” 

“No,” he replied, slowly. “I suppose I can go at 
once.” 

“Yes, I will give you my own horse,” said Vivian, 
“which will take you to Penzance quicker than the 
lumbering country coach from the village, and you 
will be able to catch the early mail train.” 

He rang the bell as he spoke, and ordered Juan to 
saddle the horse and bring it round. 

“Tt must be so then, I fear,” said Anthony, with a 
heavy sigh; “ but, Mr. Vivian, I have no words to tell 
you how sorry I shall be to leave you and——” he 
paused ; but Anthony Beresford was the most honest 
and straightforward of men, and he lifted his brown 
eyes—full of sadness at the moment—and looked 
steadily at Mr. Vivian, as he added, “and Inno- 
centia,” 

The tone of his voice and his earnest look were 
alike full of meaning, and Mr. Vivian raised his 
head and glanced at the young man’s face. Then 
an expression of great seriousness, and almost of 
pain, passed over his face. He seemed anxious to 
prevent Anthony from saying anything more, for he 
rose hastily, and said, “‘ Juan will see that your lug- 
gage is despatched, as you cannot take it with you, 
so it only remains that we should bid you farewell 
for atime. I will send for Innocentia, and you can 
take leave of her here; but, Anthony, before I call 
her, remember, my darling has never had a sorrow in 
her life up to this day, do not act in such a manner 
as to make her find one for the first time in the de- 
parture of her new friend.” 

He gave Anthony no time to answer, but called 
his daughter at once. She came in a moment, borne 
swiftly along by the light fall of her fairy feet, and 
with the radiance of a perfect joy on her lovely 
young face. 

Her father took her hand, and held it tight. 

“ Anthony is obliged to go away for a little while, 
Nina,” he said, ‘‘ but he will come again soon ; and 
now you must bid him good-bye, for he has no time 
to lose.” 

A shadow passed over the girl’s sweet countenance, 
making her lip quiver, and bringing tears into her 
large clear eyes. 

“Going away,” she faltered. “Oh, ! am so sorry; 
I have been so happy since I knew you, dear An- 
thony; I wish you would stay here always.” 

“Ah, Nina, my darling sweet Nina, if only I 
could!” burst from Anthony’s lips. 

Then he saw Vivian frown, and tore himself away. 

(To be continued). 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


Chapter to be read—Joshua x. 
NTRODUCTION. Till now have only 
WY 2 heard of solitary places taken; what were 

Es they? Now shall hear of a battle on a 
7 large scale. Can easily understand why 
6) this was soordered, Israelites would have 
been frightened by great battle at once 
after entering Canaan; so gain confidence 
by degrees. So with our other enemies; when young, 
temptations to sin less; if by God’s help conquer 
them, shall be strong to resist greater temptations. 
I. GIBEON ATTACKED, (Read 1—7.) What sort 
of city was Gibeon? one of the great cities of the 
kingdom (see ver. 2, margin) and the men renowned 


for strength. What a great help it might have been | 
But what had the 


in the war against the Israelites ! 
Gibeonites done? why have they made the league ? 
what caused their fear? How did the neighbouring 
kings take it? What caused their anger? Though 
each city a sort of independent State, yet still would 
surely make common cause against common foe, Other 
kings felt that Gibeon had deserted them; gone over 
to the enemy. What do they decide to do? Who 
take the lead ? doubtless because Jerusalem the chief 
city of that part of the country. So now Gibeonites 
in great fear. Five kings at head of five armies are 
attacking their city. But have they no friends? 
With whom have they made alliance? Now is the 
time to test friendship, when they are in trouble. 
Will their new friends help them or desert them? 
Picture the messenger sent off in haste; his coming 
in breathless to the camp of Gilgal; Joshua hears 
the news; hastily summons a council of officers ; 
prompt action determined on ; silver trumpets blown 
(Num. x. 9); men of war immediately assemble, 
arms looked to, and the army, trusting the King of 
kings, sets out for battle. 

Let the children notice this test of friendship. 
Easy enough to be friends when all is well, but real 
friendship shown in trouble—to visit in sickness 
(James i. 27), relieve in want (Matt. xxv. 40). Such 
a friend we all may have, who sticketh closer than a 
brother, and is a present help in time of need— 
especially in temptation. Who is that friend? 
(Heb. iv. 15, 16). 

If. Tue Barrie. (Read S—27). What had been 
Joshua’s mistake in dealing with the Gibeonites ? 
Did he omit to consult God now? What answer 
does he receive? Why is he not to fear? God, 
who sees all before it happens, says I have delivered 
them ; still, Joshua and the army have their part to 
do, Try and picture the attack. It was a sudden 
one—the army marched rapidly from Gilgal to 


FOR 
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| on the five kings encamped before Gibeon—sentinels 





Bethel. It was a night attack, making it far more 
terrible. Picture the Israelites suddenly descending ' 
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give the alarm, the soldiers, hastily waked from cleep, 
begin to put on arms, trumpets wildly sound, shouts 
of those attacking, cries of the wounded, groans cf 
the dying, all mixed. The enemy flees. But what 
stops their flight? Heavens black with clouds— 
fierce storms come on. What are these blocks of ice, 
blinding them, knocking them down, killing them? 
It is the Lord, casting great hailstones from heaven. 
They cannot resist them, and so the fight, and the 
flight, and the victory, goes on all day. Still the 
enemy not ali killed—more time wanted. What 
does Joshua do? Never had such a miracle as this 
been seen. No day before it or after it. The sun 
and moon in some wonderful way standing still—i.e., 
still continuing to light the world after usual time, 
that the enemy might be completely overcome. But 
the five kings—what became of them? They stirred 
up the war, they must be completely humbled. Where 
did they take refuge, and what command did Joshua 
give? Picture their dismay. Shut up in a cave— 
hoping would be secure. See the light suddenly 
barred out from mouth of cave—they are caught as 
inatrap. Meanwhile, Joshua finishes the slaughter 
of the five armies, and moves to Makhedah. Now 
eomes a moving scene. The Israelites all assemble, 
the stones rolled away from the cave, the five kings 
brought out. Picture their dejected looks, their 
cries for mercy ; but they are God’s enemies, they 
must be destroyed. First, they must be humbled, 
they must lie down prostrate. What do the captains 
do? This putting feet on necks a sign of complete 
victory. So Joshua encourages the captains—thus 
shall God to all your enemies. Then the kings are 
hanged, cast into the cave, and that victory is com- 
plete. 

III. Lessons, Let children learn the folly of trying 
to resist God. He had promised to put down Canaan- 
ites, and they must fall before Him; so will He 
conquer all His enemies (1 Cor. xv. 25). People 
think can go their own way, neglect God, despise His 
laws, but must one day bow before His power. Better 
“kiss the Son” (Ps. ii. 12), make God a friend, give 
Him willing service, loving heart, then will be a very 
present help in trouble. 

Questions to be answered. 

1. What effect had the conduct of the Gibeonites 
upon the neighbouring kings ? 

2. What aid did the Gibeonites seek, and with 
what success ? 

3. What is the best test of friendship ? 

4. What were the remarkable features of this 
battle ? 

5. How were the kings finally treated ? 

6. What important lesson may we learn ? 
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CHARLIE’S REVENGE. 


CHAPTER III. 

S you have learnt, Alice Grey was Charlie’s 
foster-mother, but before her marriage 
she had been in Sir Hugh’s service, 
and remembered with gratitude the 
kindness of his gentle young wife, 
‘au early death had necessitated his placing his 
baby heir under her charge, just at the time her 
own little girl of six months old died. 

Thus Charlie seemed to her more like her own 
child than even foster-children generally do, and it 
had been a great grief to her that for the last two 
years she had not seen him. 

Some few miles away was the home of the colonel 
under whom Matthew Grey served, and Alice natu- 
rally determined to make her first inquiries there. 

Notwithstanding the disturbed state of the country 
she was not afraid, for she knew the party to which 
her husband belonged was in the ascendant. 

Her mother lived half-way between the cottage and 
Colonel Moreton’s mansion, and Alice had a rest and 
a meal there, so that it was nearly night before she 
reached her destination. When she arrived she found 
the servants in no little excitement. 

“Good morrow, Mistress Gray. What think you ? 
There is a royalist prisoner under the roof!” ex- 
claimed the first person to whom she spoke. 

“In good truth, that is news!” replied Alice. “But 
how was it, and who is’t?” 

“Mistress was riding home from the meeting- 
house attended by Maurice and Mistress Mildred 
when the lad ——” 

“The lad,” repeated Alice, with a start; then, 
recovering herself instantaneously, “I thought it 
had been a full-grown knight at least,” with a 
laugh. 

“ Aye, ’twas a lad, and he burst upon them like 
mad, and would have done I know not what had not 
Maurice captured him at once.” 

“Nay,” interrupted the cook, “that is ever the 
manner a tale grows in the telling. The lad was 
sick, and knew not what he did, though doubtless he 
was carrying some message betwixt the malignants. 
E’en now he raves, as your good gossip, Mistress 
Ford, will tell, concerning some fight.’ 

“Poor lad!” said Alice, indifferently; “but, craving 








your pardon, friends, I would hear news of my good- | 


man, Matthew.” 

“T will tell madam your wish this moment,” ex- 
claimed Maurice, who had just entered the hall, “and 
when you leave her, Mistress Ford begs that you will 
come to her, as she is in attendance upon the sick 
youth.” 


This was exactly how Alice would have arranged 


it, for an idea had entered her mind that perhaps 
the sick boy was no other than Charlie. 
The interview over, and the wife’s anxieties set at 


rest concerning Matthew, she went to seek the house- 
keeper. 

“Good even to you!” she said as she entered the 
room ; “ they said below I should find you here.” 

The housekeeper returned her greeting, and then 
began a long and desultory gossip, in which Alice was 
forced to appear interested, although her motherly 
heart yearned over “her own boy,” as she called 
him, For it was Charlie. At her first glance towards 
the huge bed, with its sombre hangings, she had 
recognised the long bright curling locks in which 
she had been wont to take such pride. 

“?’Tis a goodly youth, think you not so?” asked 
the housekeeper, as Alice, at last unable to restrain 
herself any longer, went to the bed-side, and bent to 
look at him. 

“In truth, you say right,” answered Alice, trying 
to speak indifferently. “Isee,” she continued, “no 
time has been lost, leeches on already.” 

“ Aye, the moment I had him in bed I had them on, 
and if he be cured Ill say ’twas because of my care, 
and taking it in time.” 

“?Tis weary work though, nursing,” said Alice. 

“ Aye, ’tis true; and I doubt not I shall have more 
of it with him than I quite fancy, for madam will 
have the boy tended as if ’twere her own.” 

“Mammy ! hold me—I cannot see. Ah! nowI see 
them! Do not fear, mammy—I will fight. Oh, 
mammy, he’s dead!” cried Charlie, looking piteously 
at Alice. 

“No, no,” said Alice, laying her hand caressingly 
on the boy’s burning forehead, ‘“’tis only a faint, 
my” then she broke off suddenly, recollecting the 
presence of the housekeeper, who was regarding her 
curiously. “The poor youth fancies I am some 
one he knows,” she exclaimed, “and it is best to 
humour him.” 

« Ah yes,” replied the other, “fever gives strange 
notions at times.” 

‘“‘T am to lodge here to night,” said Alice; “ may- 
hap I could take a turn at nursing him for you.” 

“T make no question that I shall have plenty of it 
anon, and since you are so good I’ll not say you nay,” 
replied Mistress Ford. “If you would stay with 
him now,” she continued, “I'll e’en go below and 
get some refreshment.” 

Alice wished nothing better, for poor Charlie, who 
n spite of his delirium had recognised his foster- 
mother, kept on muttering and calling upon her by 
all his old pet names, and she could hardly restrain 
her tears as she gazed upon the flushed cheeks and 
parched lips of her darling. 

When the housekeeper left, Alice was able to 
soothe and quiet him, but only for a few moments. 
He began to mutter uneasily again. 

“Where is it? ’Tis safe, my father!” feeling 
about as if he fancied “it” to be still concealed at 
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his bosom. “Ha! the traitors!—gone!” he cried; 
then came a torrent of indignant remonstrance with 
his fancied persecutors, in the midst of which he 
turned to Alice, and begged her most piteously to 
get “it” away from them. 

“Sweet heart, I will,” replied Alice, soothingly. 

She remembered that Sir Hugh had spoken 
letter with which he had entrusted Charlie, 


of a 
and 
seeing his hands wandering over his breast, she 
quickly guessed that he had carried it there. “ Per- 
chance it is still there,” she said to herself, “ and if 
*twill quiet his mind, poor lamb, I’ll e’en promise to 
take it for him.” 

Taking up the doublet, which lay on a chair, she 
felt carefully all over the breast of it. Strangely 
enough the packet was still there; the silken lining 
had been slashed, and the letter slipped in between 
it and the outside of the garment. 

“There! do not fear my own boy 
holding it up to him. ‘“ Mammy has it, and will take 
it for him safely enough.” 

This promise seemed to quiet her patient a little, 
and after receiving a draught, which Alice held to 


!” she said, 


his lips, he fell into an uneasy slumber. 

The next morning she was obliged to return home, 
and she left her darling without much anxiety, for 
she knew how good and kind the Puritan lady was, 
and did not fear that any party feeling would prevent 
her from lavishing every care upon her youthful 
Royalist patient. 

Being anxious to return to Sir Hugh, Alice did not 
stop at her mother’s on her way; and, as she was for- 
tunate enough to meet a good-natured wagoner, who 
was going in her direction, and who allowed her to 
ride in his cart, she reached home a little before noon. 

All was as she had left it. 

But Sir Hugh was chafing terribly at being shut 
up alone so long, and, declaring that a few more 
hours like the last would do him more harm than any 
amount of travelling, announced his determination 
to resume his journey as soon as the nicht fell. 

Alice did not combat his resolution very strongly, 
although his wounds were by no means healed, for 
Sir Hugh was so imprudent, that she feared his 
hiding-place might be discovered were he to remain. 

Delighted to hear that Charlie was safe, his father 
determined to go himself to Sir Godfrey, for there 
was yet time to send relief to his besieged comrades. 
But first he arranged with her a plan by which, as 
soon as his boy was well enough, they might be re- 
stored to one another. 
some of Matthew Grey’s 


Then, disguising himself in 
garments, Sir Hugh left the 
cottage, promising that, when things were altered, the 
faithful though humble friend should receive sub- 
stantiul assurances of his gratitude. 


“In truth, it grieves me to say so, but I cannot | 


consent to your request ; sojourn a little longer with 
” 





us and perchance when stronger- 





“Tam strong enough, madam, and by my faith 
I must go; I promised my dear father, when—when— 
as he lay ” 

Here Mistress Moreton, seeing that the poor boy 
was quite overcome, laid her hand caressingly on his 
shoulder, and exclaimed, “ Far be it from me to dis- 
pute the dying commands of a father, my poor boy ; 
*twas Providence, pot I, who interfered in sending 
you a sickness nigh unto death; and since Charles’s 
unhappy reign is ended, he a prisoner, his friends 
scattered, and our cause triumphant, whither would 
you go?” 

“It matters not,” replied Charlie, hotly, “ the 
mission with which I was honoured I have been 
unable to fulfil, but I must say how ’twas I failed, 
and think you that it is seemly I should linger with 
the friends of the captors of my king?” 

“We will not speak of these things,” replied Mis- 
tress Moreton, firmly, “ but methinks that you owe 
me at least a little gratitude and obedience for the 
care you have had at my hands.” 

“T cannot but thank you, madam, for you have 
been kind, in part; but grateful! No! better had 
I died than have failed! and you know well,” he 
cried, passionately, “that what you have done calls 
not for my gratitude—’tis cruel!” 

““T understand not this feeling,” replied Mistress 
Moreton, with unruffled gentleness; “ but I forgive 
your harsh words, knowing that your spirit is 
afflicted by the loss of your father; but remember 
that brave men on the other side also have fallen 
during this unhappy war.” 

“T care not! I will never rest till I have avenged 
his fate! I would not harm you, though you have 
injured me.” 

“ Beware of a revengeful spirit, Charles,” inter- 
rupted his companion; ‘‘ your father lost his life in 


” 





” 


honourable warfare. 

“T care not!” cried Charles, recklessly ; “I have 
vowed to be revenged, and will keep my vow.” 

“?Tis useless speaking to you, I fear,” replied 
Mistress Moreton; ‘God only can show you what a 
sinful spirit you are of, and I pray that He may.” 

Poor Charlie felt that he was wrong, and his hostess 
right, but he hardened his heart against her reason- 
ing, for he believed that she had taken away his 
letter. When he had asked for it, as no one there 
had seen the packet, he was told that it was one of 
his fevered fancies, and believing this to be an 
evasion he was hotly indignant. As he fancied, too, 
that the letter contained important business, he was 
the more annoyed at losing it. This, however, was 
not the case, for Sir Hugh, at the last, had judged it 
unsafe to write anything more than a mere state- 
ment as to Charlie’s relationship to Sir Godfrey, who 
had never seen his nephew—the message Charlie was 
to have delivered by word of mouth. 

He knew that it was useless now; but all his desire 
was to tell his uncle how and why he had failed; and 
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the conversation just now related kad been occasioned 
by his informing his hostess that he intended to re- 
sume his journey the following day. 

As Mistress Moreton thought him too weak, and 
withheld her consent, Charlie resolved to seize the 
first opportunity of leaving without it. 

This opportunity soon presented itself. 

The next day, while sitting dejectedly, doing 
nothing but smother his sighs, as he gazed idly out 
of the window, he heard little Patience saying to her 
mother— Nurse said to me that Mistress Alice would 
see you; and, oh! I am sorry she has come! for 
Grace and I wanted to go and gather a posy of such 
fair flowers, down by the river, and she says now 
Mistress Alice is here that she has sewing to do, and 
I know well ’tis only because she would hear the 
news.” 

“Hush, Patience,” replied her mother, as she 
entered the room. “’Tis not seemly of little girls 
to speak so of their elders.” 

“ But may we go without nurse, mother?” asked 
Gracie, eagerly. 

“No, Patience ; you are too giddy; you would be 
falling into the river. You must e’en wait till some 
ene can take you.” 

“Tf you permit me, madam,” said Charles, starting 
up, “I will conduct them thither.” 

“Go then,” replied Mistress Moreton, smiling; 
“but do not go out of the long meadow, and, Charles, 
I charge you to take care of my little daughters.” 

Charlie promised; and, with many expressions of 
glee from the two children, the three set out. He 
felt almost as elated as they; the fresh air and cheer- 
ful sunshine seemed to raise his spirits, and make 
him feel strong and hopeful. 

When he arrived at the river, it suddenly struck 
him that this was a good opportunity for leaving a 
spot he looked upon almost as a prison. 

But he had promised to take care of the two chil- 
dren, and he could not leave them near the river. 

“Methinks you are of a very doleful spirit for 
play hours, Charles,” demurely remarked Patience ; 
“these three times I have spoken, and you heard 
not, but kept looking as if you had some ugly task 
to con.” 

“Tis true, Patience,” replied Charlie, with a start 
and a smile, “I heard you not, will’t please you to 
speak again?” 

“‘T asked, heard you not the ring of a horse’s hoofs 
on the road beyond ?” said Patience. 

“T did not heed, but in good truth he has turned 
the way that leads to the back of the house, by the 
sound,” said Charlie. 

“Ifso we shall see him,” replied Patience; “and 


perchance he brings news of our father! let us come | 


kack ! ” 


“Wait, please you, one moment, Patience,” cried 
Charlie, standing up, and shading his eyes with his 
hand, “ and we shall see who ’tis.” 





For Charlie, too, was anxious to hear news, as he 
thought his uncle might have sent this man for him 
| perhaps. The next moment the boy’s eager face 
clouded, his teeth clerched, his cheek flushed, then 
p2ed, then flushed again, while he muttered, angrily, 
| ** The rascal! had I but my sword !” 
“Oh, Charles!’ cried Patience, reproachfully, “see 
you not th» pocr man is ill or wounded ? ” 
“Would I had wounded him!” cried Charlie, 


revengetuliy. “See how the knave sways in his 
saddle. Ha, he falls!” cried Charlie, exultingly. 


“Oh, Charles, go. please, and see what ails him !’ 
cried Patience. 

“T would cut off my 
passionately. 

“You know not how wicked you are,” said 
Patience, while Gracie stooa silent and frightened ; 
**T will e’en go myself to him.” 

“Mistress Moreton laid her commands on you not 
to go beyond the meadow,” said Chariie, grasping 
her arm as she made a step forward. 

“You are a wicked malignant,” said Patience, 
struggling. ‘I will go to the house then, and send 
some one to his aid. Come, Gracie,” and catehing 
her little sister’s hand, she ran off. 

(To be concluded.) 


snd sooner!” cried Charlie, 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

48. What words of the prophet Haggai show God’s 
anger against His people for their neglect of the 
Temple ? 

49, In what way does the command of our Lord, 
‘preach ye upon the house-tops,” signify the open 
publication of the Gospel ? 

50. Quote words in which Jesus speaks of John 
the Baptist as the Elias foretold by the prophets. 

51. Where do we find the phrase, “The apple of 
His eye,’’ applied to the Israelites as indicative of 
God's love towards them ? 

52. Why was it that the Jews were so anxious to 
set a watch over the tomb of our blessed Lord ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 128, 

39. The snare and the net—‘ Surely, He shall 
deliver thee from the snare of the fowler.” ‘Surely, 
in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird” 
(Psalm xci. 3; Prov. i. 17). 

40, A confederacy of the Edomites, Ishmaelites, 
Moabites, Philistines, &c., to destroy the children of 
Israel wholly out of the land (Ps. Ixxxiii. 4—9). 

41. To the cessation of daily sacrifice in the 
Temple; and the presence therein of altars to 
heathen deities as placed there by the Romans 
(Matt. xxiv, 15). 

42. “It shall never be inhabited ” (Isa. xiii. 20). 
| 43. “ForIam the Lord, I change not.” “Thou 

art the same, and thy years have noend.” “ Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever” 
| (Mal. iii. 6, Ps. cii. 27, Heb. xiii. 8). 
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7 j OT for long shall we be parted, 
at Trust in me whate’er you hear; 
Think of me as all true hearted, 


Till again you see me near.” 
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Thus he spoke, and left her standing 
Sad and lonely on the shore, 

Till she slowly crossed the landing, 
Turned her face to home once more, 
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There through years of silent sorrow, 
Calm and true she waited on— 
Waited for that bright to-morrow 
To illume the darkness gone. 


Came at last the fatal letter 
Telling of a far-off grave, 

Where he, who did ne’er forget her, 
Low was laid by comrades brave. 


Then we see her, lonely crossing 
T’wards the east, the mighty main; 


Finding in the tempest tossing 
Some relief from weary pain. 


And the peace she sought came o’er her 
While she stood beside his grave, 

For she saw her work before her— 
Sick to tend, and souls to save. 


*Midst the wounded and the dying 
Moved she like an angel blest, 
Till a stray shot, aimless flying, 
Oped for her the way to rest. 
M. E. W. 








LAST WORDS OF THE BOOKS OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 


THE LAST WORDS OF JOEL. 


“The Lord dwelleth in Zion,” 





taches to Joel. He was, as seems 
probable, the first prophet of written 
predictions in the kingdom of Judah. 


WHERE is a special interest which at- | 


He is is, moreover, the prophet of the great gift of | 


the Holy Spirit. It is to his utterances that St. 
Peter refers on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 16— 
21). He, too, in marked distinctness bears wit- 
ness to the threefold advent of God in Judgment, 
Grace, and Glory. The burden of his prophecy 
is the perpetual rule and presence of the Lord 
among His people. Coming early among the 
prophets, and living at an age when the ‘national 
confidence was inclined to rest on material re- 
sources rather than on the God of Israel, he bore 


testimony to the one truth which was forgotten by | 


his contemporaries, but which was declared by 
his prophetical successors, that the people might 
always see tokens of the presence of God among 
them. He gave the key-note, which was caught 
up and sung in richer, fuller strains by after 
prophets; but by no lips was the truth more ex- 
plicitly declared than by Joel, whose very name 
sounded lke the anticipation of his message by 
“the man who had Jehovah for his God.” He 
whose name constantly declared to his countrymen 
“ Jehovah is God,” touched with his last utterance 
the same truth when he wrote, “ The Lord dwel- 
leth in Zion.” 

And what truth is more ennobling to know 
than that the Lord dwells among His people? It 
is the want of knowing or realising this truth 
which makes life so dull and colourless, and gives 
such vantage-ground to the invasion of the base 
passions of selfishness and earthly desires. As 
long as we imagine that God is far off—a sort of 
distant and indolent deity who one day may bestir 
Himself to note the drift of human affairs—so long 
we shall make religion an occasional duty, not a 








habit of life. It is precisely against that thought, 
so wronging to God, so baneful to man, that the 
prophets of old most loudly protested. They wor- 
shipped no intermittent God; He whom they 
adored, and whom they longed to make their 
countrymen adore, was one who ruled at all times. 
Though the Lord was high, yet He humbled Him- 
self to behold the things that were in heaven and 
earth. He, whom the heaven of heavens could not 
contain, stooped to lift the poor out of the dust, 
and the beggar off the dunghill. All life’s events 
were ruled by Him; promotion did not come from 
east or west or south; the Lord was judge; He put 
down one and raised up another. From one and 
all the prophets, stated in different forms, and illus- 
trate in diverse ways, came the declaration that in 
all times and over allcountries “the Lord reigneth,” 
and that therefore the earth and the multitude of 
the isles might be glad. Upon Judah and Israel 
was this truth more emphatically pressed ; though 
they had forsaken Him, though they imagined that 
God was silent, though other powers trampled 
them down, though war, pestilence, and famine 
were in their borders, still the Lord was the 
king of His people, the Lord was watching over 
the land. Even though they could not recognise 
His presence, the Lord was dwelling among 
them. 

The Lord dwelleth in Zion. There are circum- 
stances which blind men’s eyes to God’s presence. 
The spirit of sadness or despondency, and that 
garrulousness which not seldom accompanies per- 
plexity and despair, combined to hold the eyes of 
the two disciples that they perceived not the Jesus 
who walked beside them to Emmaus. But far 
more potent than the spirit of sadness is the spirit 
of worldliness to blind the eye of the soul. When 
the heart, enamoured of life’s pleasures and life’s 
triumphs, has become gross, then is the ear dull 
of hearing those sounds of celestial harmony— 
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** Unearthly minstrelsy, then only heard 
When the soul seeks to hear ; when all is hushed, 
And the heart listens.” 


The eye too is dim, for faith is enfeebled; and the | 


glorious light of heaven and the presence of the 
God of love are unperceived. The earth-born 
cloud rises, and hides the maker of all things from 
us. 
Such was the spirit which brooded like a heavy 
cloud over the people of Judah. 

It is to the age of Joash or Uzziah that we must 
assign the prophecy of Joel. It is true that there 
are not any very well-defined marks of date; but 
the allusions and quotations in the body of the 
book help us to fix it to that age when the pros- 
perity and power of the kingdom received a fresh 
impulse from the genius of Uzziah. The conquest 
of Edom had been followed up, the port of Hlath 
had been utilised, and the commerce of the Gulf of 
Akaba secured; the Ammonites had been subdued, 
and the Philistines chastised (2 Chron. xxvi. 7, 8); 
the fortifications of Jerusalem had been strength- 
ened (2 Chron. xxv. 9), the army had been re-or- 
ganised (2 Chron. xxv. 11—15), new siege weapons 
had been introduced, and various judicious mea- 
sures had been adopted to protect the agricultural 
interests of the kingdom ; towers had been erected 
on the borders of the desert, and wells for the use 
of cattle had been dug to the east of the Jordan, 
and the king’s fondness for husbandry led him to 
cultivate vineyards on the slopes of Carmel. 
Vigour was seen in every department; the nation 


awoke to a consciousness of strength; and con- 


fidence and increasing luxury brought their at- 
tendant vices. The wealthier classes grew proud 
and self-indulgent; the ladies vied with each other 
in the richness and extravagance of their attire 
(Is. iii.); the men fell into loose and intemperate 
habits (Is. v. 22; Joel i. 5); and as an age of 
luxuriousness is almost always an age of oppres- 
sion of the poor, for the heart is steeled against 
compassion by the love of pleasure and the ambi- 
tion of display, so the cry of the needy was 
lost amid sounds of mirth, and drowned by the 
laughter of heedless ease. The eye of faith was 
indeed dim, the heart of the land was overcome in 
sottishness, the dominant classes had no ear for 
the cry of the fatherless and widow, and it was no 


wonder that they heard or heeded not the voice of 


Him who defended the cause of the fatherless, and 
was the God of the widow. They were blinded to 
the presence of God, because they had forgotten 
the commandments of God. They were stupefied in 
heart and conscience by long-indulged sin. True 
heart-life, real prosperity founded in the supremacy 
of spiritual over fleshly desire, could only be re- 
stored by sharp measures which would waken the 
slumbering solicitudes of the people. The nation 
was as a man of full habit, whose brain grows 


| confused,and whose consciousness must be restored 
| by the use of the lancet. 


The first token of God’s 
presence must be 

1. His advent in judgment. He would bear 
witness to His presence by the invasion of His 
great army; the locusts at His bidding would 
desolate the land. The day of the Lord was at 
hand (ch. i. 15). Resistless, multitudinous, like a 
vast host of well-disciplined invaders, the swarms 
of locusts would come; the verdure of the land 
would shrivel up at their touch; the epicure and 
the intemperate would see all the sources of their 
pleasure cut off; the blushing grapes and the 
graceful vine, the pleasant shade of overhanging 
trees, the rich fields of wheat and barley, would be 
glowing in all their beauty and bounteousness, like 
avery garden of the Lord; then the semblance of 
a cloud, like the grey clouds of morning stretched 
over the hills, would be seen; then an indistinct 
sound, as of approaching wheels, or the roar of 
flame across a field of stubble, or as rain falling 
through the leaves of a forest, would be heard, the 
overhanging gloom would come on swift as a 
column of troops, the heavens would be obscured ; 
and when it had passed, only a naked, verdureless 
land would emerge out of the gloom; fruitless trees, 
earless stalks of corn, leafless herbage, would mark 
the promise of the past, “ the golden glories of the 
harvest and the leafy honours of the forest” 
would disappear. ‘‘'The land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness ” (ch. ii. 3). 

But great and terrible as would be that day of the 
Lord (ch. ii. 11), it was not sent to destroy, but to 
save; the meaning of judgment was mercy; the 
smiting of the land was to save the people of the land; 
the earth was wounded that man might be healed. 
It was to waken the spirit of contrition, to rouse 
the soul of the people that slumbered, that the in- 
vading hosts of locusts swept over the land; so 
the prophet, who gives the warning of the terrible 
tokens of Jehovah’s presence, cries to the people 
to turn to the Lord, to weep over the sins which 
had drawn their hearts from Him, to see that it 
was better, far better, that their bodies should 
suffer hardship than the soul should be lost in 
spiritual drowsiness, and to realise that alike God’s 
goodness and just chastisements were proofs that 
He was gracious, and merciful, “ slow to anger, and 
of great kindness, and repenteth Him of the evil ” 
(ch. ii. 13). And thus even out of the apparent evil 
which had devastated their country and saddened 
their hearts good might yet spring, for the Lord 
who had thus come in judgment would yet turn, 
and leave a blessing behind (ver. 14). Such is the 
hope held out. To the afflicted land, and to the 
sorrowing people, the promise to remember mercy 
in judgment, and in anger to think upon kindness, 
is proclaimed. The day of the Lord might be like 
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a day of storms, but the sundown would be clear, 
bright, and cloudless to His praying and repentant 
children; even the earthly chastisement would be 
alleviated. “The Lord will answer and say unto 
His people, Behold, I will send you corn, and wine, 
and oil, and ye shall be satisfied therewith : and I 
will no more make you a reproach among the 
heathen: but I will remove far off from you the 
northern army, and will drive him into a land 
barren and desolate” (ch. ii. 19, 20). The 
languishing cattle should see the signs of return- 


ing pasture (v. 22); the grateful sound of the | 


autumn rain would be heard; the parched earth 
would be softened to received the seed; the spring 
showers should follow to aid the germinating pro- 
cess; the wheat-sheaves should be piled upon their 
threshing floors, and the wine vats should be full 
of the new gathered grapes. “And I will return 
to you the years which the locust hath eaten,” 
and ye shall know, through this advent of judg- 
ment and mercy, that I am in the midst of Israel 
(ch. ii. 25—27). 

This experience of God's providence would thus 
prove the presence of the Lord, and show the 
people that He, whom they ignored in their hours 


of pleasure and ease, did indeed dweil among | 


them; but there was an indwelling of God deeper 
and more spiritual than this. 
dwelt among them was to know what their fathers 


had known in the days of their wilderness wander- | 
ings, and in the times of their early national con- | 


quests; there was need to know another presence 
of God; it was not enough that a providence was 
known, the heart must know a spiritual presence. 
The advent in judgment was in part preparatory 
for, in part also significant of, another advent. 


c * * | 
2. There was to be an advent of spiritual power 


(ch. ii, 28—382). The verses which describe this 
coming stand in the Hebrew text as a chapter by 
themselves ; they are rightly so arranged as they 
describe that coming of God by His spirit, which 
is the second topic treated of by the prophet, and 
is a stage higher in the revelation of the God who 
dwelleth among His people. 
proved a providential abode of the Lord among 
His people, this advent is for a spiritual abode ; 
the former was national, this is individual; the 
former was local, this is universal. 
ranges into wider vision, and expatiates in purer 
air. He passes from the harvests of Judah to the 
harvest of human hearts gathered from all lands ; 
from the rain which would restore plenty to the 


parched pasture of Bethlehem to that outpouring | 


of God’s spirit upon all flesh which would restore 
holiness and love to the world, and would thus 
raise up in the power of consecrated Christian 
lives the witness of His presence, the pledge that 
He dwelt among His people. “It shall come to 
pass afterward ”—.e.. as a second bounty surpass- 


To know that God | 


The former advent | 


The prophet , 


ing and succeeding that gift of rain which had been 

| promised in the first place (not in the first month, 
‘as it is wrongly rendered in our English Bibles, 
| ch. li, 23)—“ that I will pour out my spirit upon 
‘all flesh.” No niggard drops shall fall, no cir- 
|cumscribed blessing limited to one place or one 
race, but a full, free, and widespread diffusion of 
the spiritual power shall be bestowed; “ for the 
'word ‘pour’ does not mean merely to give in 
drops, but in great abundance.” Fuller, wider 
than the rain which restored harvests to Judah, 
should be that outpouring of the Spirit; and its 
results would be richer and more lasting. Instead 
of the wheat-sheaves, the palm-fruit, and the 
grape, there would be the harvest of spiritual 
graces—long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, meek- 
ness, temperance, the bread of life, the oil of peace, 
‘the wine of love. And these rich blessings would 
be open to the least and lowest; even upon the 
slaves and the maidservants would that spirit 
fall; and righteousness and a holy character—giits 
better than those of rank or of riches—would be 
the common heritage of all who would in every 
race and every land. And thus to Zion would the 
eyes of the nation be turned, and from thence 
would go forth the deliverance of man from fear, 
‘and selfishness, and sin, which would testify more 
loudly than the bounties of harvest that God 
had not forsaken the world, but that, indeed, the 
Lord dwelleth in His Zion. 

But while he thus foreshadows the outpouring 
of that Holy Spirit which would be as the fostering 
rain preparing for the final harvest, he hints by the 
imagery that he employs that the gift would be 
followed by other signs. He speaks of strange 
| phenomena—blood, fire, and pillars of smoke; the 

sun turned into darkness, and the moon into blood. 
_These wonders would follow the bestowal of this 
priceless boon. Does, then, this inestimable gift 
turn to acurseP Is the benefit wholly neutralised 
by the startling marvels which will strike terror 
into the hearts of men? When and why do these 
wonders appear? The vision is designed, I think, 
to remind us that the gifts of God turn to flame 
when they touch evil in man. The Spirit, which 
kindles the fervour of holy zeal, burns like a con- 
‘suming fire against every form of sin. TIllustra- 
tions of this are not far to seek. The One who 
came as the Life and Light of men brought refresh- 
ment and joy to the honest and humble in heart 
'who received Him as their Saviour, but did not 
His advent bring distress of heart with perplexity 
to those who were eager to cling to wrong, while 
at the same time reluctant to reject Him? Did 
not the very message of mercy which was designed 
for their benefit become to them, because they 
were blinded by prejudice and worldly views, an 
occasion of falling? And so, in darkness and in 
blood, beneath a veiled sun, and upen a shuddering 
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world, the pure spirit of the Son of God was 
breathed forth into His Father’s hands. The 
power of good which had been amongst the people 
was not used for good, and the dew of God’s bless- 
ing, cast out by the earth, ascended to become an 
ominous cloud in the heaven above. The house 
which might have been tenanted by the brightness 
of the Father’s glory was left desolate, and the 
eagles of judgment were soon seen encompassing 
the walls of the sacred city. Thus does the 
prophet anticipate the words of Christ, and show 
that God’s messenger would bring, not peace only, 
but also a sword, upon earth; not love and purity 
to men, but conflict, for men would love darkness 
rather than light because their deeds were evil. 
Such has been the effect of the advent of Christ 
and the ushering in of the age of the Spirit. A 
sword has been sent upon the earth. Though the 
dispensation of the Spirit is the dispensation of 
mercy, yet it is the witness to a higher law of 
holiness, and a deeper and subtler power of sin 
than was dreamed of before. The law made nothing 
perfect ; the bringing in of the better hope showed 
both the holiness and the love of God. No punc- 
tilious observances, no scrupulously observed code 
of morality, no elaboration of outward ceremonial, 
would do, the homage of the keart, the outgoing 
of grateful love, was the least that man could offer 





tothe God who so loved him, and was the least, 
too, that a God of love could accept from his hands. 
Hence the epoch of mercy was the epoch of an | 
intenser inward conflict; the proud moralities which | 
were like luminaries in the ethical firmament of | 
the soul were found to be darkened with sie | 
thought, desire, covert wishes, unworthy motives, | 
were seen to be ever breathing up their exhalations, 
and clouding the purest actions. | 

And as in the individual conscience, so also in | 
the conscience of nations. The splendid deeds of | 
ancient days, the brilliant empires and proud | 
tyrannies of men which shone in the sky of history 
as sun and moon and stars, were seen to be 
darkened with wrong; and against all such wrong, | 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, the spirit of the soul in Christendom was 
about to wage perpetual war ; and thus the advance 
of Christianity was sometimes denounced as the 
progress ofarevolution. ‘ Those that have turned 
the world upside down have come hither also; ”’ 
the cry was raised in apostolic ages; but it has 
been heard repeated in succeeding times. Wher- 
ever conventional evil, wherever self-interested 
oppression, wherever covetous disregard of the 
claims of human brotherhood have been seen, the 
spirit of Christianity has lifted up her voice against 
them. Yea, und even though, as in evil days it 
has been, the ministers of Christ have observed a 
prudent silence, and discreetly winked at gigantic 
wrong, yet has the spirit of the Lord witnessed | 





| the same. 


against them by the plain, unmistakable principles 
of the religion of Jesus, till at last evil practices, 
canonised by centuries of use, have shrunk out of 
public view. Nor can it be supposed that the 
conflict is ended; there are still uncorrected evils, 
still tolerated sins in the world, still domestic and 
social tyrannies connived at and allowed; still 
miserable idolatries, the idolatries of fashion and 
usage, of ostentation and sham, of self-indulgence, 
and spiritual servitude, abound in the world; and 
still therefore the spirit which has been poured 
out from on high must protest against these evils, 
even though confusion and tumult, disorder and 
revolution result; for thus is the way paved for 
His return, at whose presence the sun will be 
darkened and the moon not give her light, and who 
will bring the full and final deliverance to the true 
Zion, and the holy city of His saints (ch. ii. 31, 32). 

Thus does the advent of Christ and the epoch 
of the Spirit pave the way for the fuller and more 
glorious manifestation of Christ. The advent of 
grace becomes the precursor of the advent of glory 
and of the golden age. 

3. The advent of glory. 

The third chapter of our prophet speaks of the 
coming of the golden age. As all races have 
dreamed of it, so all the old prophets have told of 
it; and though each has given some characteristic 
thought to their picture the main features remain 
The rule of righteousness (ch. iii. 17), 
and the recognised reign of the Lord Himself, are 
two hopes of the prophet. ‘{rue, he does not expect 
these to be realised without a crisis—a time of 
struggle, of rallying forces, of multiplied arma- 
ments, of contending national interests, of fierce 
and overflowing ungodliness and violence, he 
plainly declares must come (ch. iii. 9—15); then 
will the God of Israel plead for His people (ch. iii. 
1—38) ar 1 bring ho.ne to mankind their oppressions 
and cruelties ; but the crisis is the breaking away 
of the last cloud of night; the dawn is at hand; 
the age of peace, the rule of right, the presence o! 
God, will all be revealed by that day-spring from 
on high. Then everywhere will be the tokens of 
joy and abundance (ch. iii. 18); streams will flow 
forth from the House of the Lord; the last dark 
stains of unatoned wrong will be purged away; 
and the Lord will be seen to be dwelling in Zion. 
Thus through the slow gradations of human his- 
tory the final hour of peace will come, and will 
vindicate the patience of faith, and all will know 
that the Lord, though sometimes hiddenin the storm 
and in the cloud, had ever been near to His people. 

As of old the pillars of fire and cloud regulated 
the march of the advancing Israelites, so the Christ 
of God, by the dark as well as by the light, will be 
seen to have been with His Church and people. In 
every age it is true that the Lord dwelleth in His 
Zion. 
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©» wr FI (Ae: VIVIAN followed An- 
Pet a <( n A } Sats thony to the door, where 
(>a i k | gr = : the horse was awaiting 


him, but he did not bring 

Innocentia with him, and 
when the young man was 
, mounted he held out his 

hand to him with a kindly 
smile, as if to show that he was not 
displeased with him. 

Anthony stooped down as they shook 
hands, and murmured, “ Forgive me, 
Mr. Vivian !” 

“God speed you; all will be well; 
we shall meet again ;’’ was Vivian’s only answer. 

And then the concealed gate of Refugium opened, 
and the first guest that had ever spent a day within 
its walls passed out from it, and went his way back 
to the busy world once more. 

Vivian returned to his library, and, sitting down 
with his hand over his eyes, he gave himself up to 
deep reflection, while Innocentia wandered, disconso- 
late, among her favourites of various kinds, and told 
them that a sad event had occurred, for her dear 
friend had gone away. Yet her father saw with 
satisfaction, next day, that her lovely face was bright 
and peaceful as ever, and though she talked con- 
stantly of Anthony, and looked forward anxiously to 
seeing him again, it seemed plain that he had not 
aroused that deep love of the woman’s heart, which 
changes all life for her so soon as it holds her in 
possession. 

Mr. Vivian’s own feelings on the subject were very 
conflicting. He saw readily enough that Anthony 
Beresford had given his whole heart to Innocentia, 
and he was neither surprised nor angry that it was 
so. Few men could have lived for three weeks in 
uninterrupted intercourse with one so singularly 
attractive in every way without learning to love her 
intensely, if no previous affection had steeled their 
heart against her, and Vivian knew that Anthony 
had come with a free heart within his doors, for the 
young man had told him all his history, with the one 
exception of the sacrifice he had made to his dead 
mother for Rex’s sake, and his host had seen clearly 
that all his thoughts had been filled with noble aims 
which left no room for desires of personal happiness 
in the love of wife and children; but in his happy 
sojourn at Refugium all graver thoughts had been 
set aside, and he had yielded himself unreservedly 
to the charm of Innocentia’s society, till she had be- 
come the one being most dear to him on earth; and 
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Vivian felt, as he reflected sadly and anxiously on the 
matter, that if his cherished daughter were ever to 
be married there was none to whom he could more 
safely trust her than to Anthony Beresford, none 
with whom her chances of happiness would be so 
great, or who could be more entirely suited to her in 
social position and all other circumstances which 
tend to form a happy union; and yet the father 
shrunk with terror from the idea of giving up his 
Innocentia to be the bride even of such aman. Two 
potent ideas warred in his mind against Anthony’s 
wishes: the first was an irresistible repugnance to 
the thought of his child, who had ever been his own 
and only possession, belonging to one whose claims 
over her would be higher than his own; and the 
second was the dread with which he contemplated 
her serene and beautiful life being invaded by the 
fatal power of that human love round which sorrow 
and trouble never fail to arise, how blissful soever 
its first coming may appear; but Vivian, though an 
eccentric man, was neither selfish nor narrow-minded, 
and he arrived at last at the conclusion, that the one 
point he had to consider was the surest mode of 
securing Innocentia’s happiness, and if it should 
prove that it must centre henceforward in a marriage 
with Anthony Beresford, he had no alternative but to 
give his consent toit; he felt, however, that it was by 
no means proved that such would be the case, and he 
smiled as he heard her sweet young voice carolling 
joyously as she walked in the garden, although she 
had so recently taken leave of him she had called 
her friend. 

“ My darling is heart-whole yet,” thought Vivian. 
“She may never respond to his love, in which case I 
can afford to pity him, for I shall keep my trea- 
sure.” 

Meantime Anthony, more troubled and disquieted 
than he had ever been in his life before, was pur- 
suing his solitary journey to Darksmere Castle. 
The sudden stroke which had separated him from 
Innocentia had aroused him from his dream of bliss, 
and revealed to him the mighty power of the love 
which had taken possession of him. Whilst still in 
her dear presence he had simply surrendered himself 
to the enjoyment of it without looking into his own 
heart at all; but now that she was removed from be- 
fore his eyes, he saw the truth in unmistakable 
reality, and knew that for weal or for woe Innocentia 
Vivian held the key of his destiny, and that according 
as she might decide to share it with him, or to drive 
him from her, his life would take its seal for perfect 
happiness or endless pain. So far as his own wishes 
were concerned there was nothing he desired so 
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much as to make his appeal both to herself and her 
father at the earliest possible opportunity, but the 
solemn charge he had undertaken in the care of his 
brother could not be set aside for any hopes of per- 
sonal happiness, and grave fears tormented him that 
the complications in Rex’s position might at least 
delay any possibility of marriage for him, if it did 
not even prevent it altogether. 

It seemed necessary, in any case, that he should 
wait till he was again summoned to Refugium by the 
arrival of the expected letter from Mexico before he 
even asked Mr. Vivian’s leave to try and win his 
daughter’s affections, and he resigned himself to at 
least this interval of suspense with a very heavy 
heart. Had he been quite sure that Innocentia re- 
sponded to his love he could have borne his absence 
from her better; but in looking back over the happy 
time he had spent with her, he found it impossible to 
decide whether indeed any feeling beyond that of a 
cordial friendship for him had been aroused in her 
heart. Her perfectly unconventional manners, and in- 
nocent freedom of speech, made it very difficult to 
estimate the real nature of her sentiments ; for many 
expressions of affection which she had lavished upon 
him could not be held to have the same significance 
from her child-like lips that they would have had 
from one who knew more of the world’s ways. Yet, 
on the whole, when Anthony came to an end of his 
reflections on the subject—for the time at least—he 
found that hope predominated over fear in his mind, 
so far as Innocentia herself was concerned. 

“She did love me very much, the darling,” he said 
to himself, with a tender smile, as he remembered 
the happy day when she had used these words. “I 
do not think she will refuse to give me all the happi- 
ness I can ever know on earth, when she learns that 
it is from her hands alone that I can ever receive it. 
But her father, wil! he ever consent to be robbed of 
his precious pearl: and Rex, can I ever free myself 
from him ? 

Anthony felt that he must not begin again the 
weary round of conflicting chances over which he 
had gone in thought so many times since he left 
the gate of Refugium, and he determined resolutely 
to occupy his mind with some other matter for the 
present. It occurred to him that he had never looked 
at the second letter which had been brought to him 
along with Rex’s, and that he did not even know 
from whom it came; he drew it out of his pocket, 
where he had thrust it carelessly in the hurry of his 
departure from Refugium, and as the daylight had 
dawned since he had left Penzance, he was able at 
last to read its contents. He turned first to the 
signature, and, somewhat to his astonishment, saw 
the name of Vera Saxby. Occupied as he had been 
exclusively with the engrossing thought of Inno- 
centia, from the first hour he saw her, he had 
quite forgotten the fact that he had written to 
Miss Saxby at her father’s request, and it was not 





until he had read the opening lines of her letter that 
he found it was in answer to his own. Then it all 
came back to his recollection, and it seemed as if a 
breath from the spice-laden airs of African shores 
had blown across his soul, and recalled him to the 
thoughts and aspirations that had once, and that so 
lately, been paramount in their dominion over his 
soul, 

Vera wrote from Zanzibar, where she had been 
sedulously learning the language, with the view of 
devoting herself in any way that might be thought 
best to the interests of the poor slaves in that 
mournful land, and the first page of her letter was 
filled with her expressions of strong regret at the 
tidings of Anthony’s abandonment of his intention 
of working on their behalf in Africa. She grieved 
over his decision—first of all, for the sake of those 
who were so oppressed and helpless, but also no 
less keenly for herself. Her father had counselled 
her to rely on Anthony’s advice in carrying out 
her purpose, and she explained that she had simply 
been preparing herself for the future by learning 
to speak to the natives until he should come to 
mark out for her some definite path; and now 
she found herself without a friend to advise her, 
and in great perplexity as to what she should do 
next. The people with whom she lodged, she said, 
were very good and respectable, but they thought of 
nothing but their own concerns, and took no interest 
in the suppression of the slave-trade or in the unfor- 
tunate victims themselves. She found herself, sur- 
rounded, she said, by all sorts of conflicting opinions 
among the European residents in Zanzibar as to 
what could be attempted on behalf of the slaves, and 
many of her own ideas had been pronounced wrong 
or impossible; so that she had become quite be- 
wildered even in respect of the principles on which it 
would be safe to act, and since there was no longer 
any hope of Anthony coming himself to take up the 
cause, Vera begged him very earnestly to send her at 
least by letter his best advice. She then, in a very 
business-like manner, detailed to him the various 
plans which seemed possible to her, and mentioned 
at the same time a few of the schemes which had 
been suggested by others, and asked him definitely 
to decide for her which she had best adopt, and to 
write his opinion to her without loss of time. 

It was a simple, straightforward letter, full of an in- 
tense earnestness of purpose, without the slighest sen- 
timentality or morbidness, and Anthony, who had, as 
we know, formed a very unfavourable impression of 
Vera Saxby, was agreeably surprised by it. He could 
not help feeling a certain sadness in reading of her 
absolute devotion to the work from which he was him- 
self for ever debarred, but the thought of Innocentia 
soon chased away the passing regret. He could not but 
be thankful that duty held him to the country where 
his darling dwelt, and he only felt that it would be 
a satisfaction to him to send Vera a full statement 
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of his views, in the hope that she would, in her 
measure, carry them out instead of himself. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Ir was late in the evening when Anthony reached 
Darksmere Castle, and as he drove, in the gathering 
gloom, down the long avenue, he saw the great 
building rising up before him, dark and still, with no 
lights anywhere but in the servants’ rooms, and no 
indication that its young master was within the 
walls. Yet at that hour, unless he intended staying 
for the night in some friend’s house, it seemed strange 
that Rex should be out, as it was a wet, disagree- 
able evening, and he was not likely to have gone to 
any dinner-party at so early a stage of his mourning. 
Anthony had telegraphed from Penzance to say that 
he was returning home, and therefore he knew that 
his brother must be expecting him. As he drove up, 
the great door was quickly opened, but only by the 
butler, with a footman behind him, and Anthony saw 
at a glance that Rex was not in the lighted hall 
beyond. He alighted quickly, ran up the steps, and 
asked the servants where Mr. Erlesleigh was. 

“ He has gone out, sir,” said the butler. 

“ Did not he receive my telegram ? ” said Anthony. 
“ Did he not know I was coming? ” 

“Yes, sir, certainly, and I think he intended to 
have been at home before you arrived. I suppose he 
has been detained.” 

“But where?” asked Anthony, 
where he is?” 

“He did not tell me, sir,” said the butler, 
gravely. 

But although Anthony could not ask any more 
questions, he felt certain that the man knew more 
than he chose to say. He went in, oppressed by a 
vague misgiving, which weighed upon him while he 
sat in the great dining-room taking his solitary sup- 
per, and remembering his last home-coming, when 
Rex had met him with so much ardent affection, and 
his beautiful mother lay dying in her room above. 
How changed all life seemed to him since that time ; 
his mother’s presence, which, cold as she was to him, 
had given brightness to his past, had faded away 


“Do you know 


the thought of the many weeks that must elapse 
before such happiness could be even possible, it 
occurred to him to go and look at the rooms which 
he had been preparing for his own future residence 
before going to Refugium, and which he had left in 
the hands of competent persons to complete with all 
necessary fittings. 

It was no small satisfaction to him to find that 
this had been done most effectually, and that a suite 
of very charming apartments had been made ready, 
which any lady might be pleased to inhabit, though 
they had originally been intended only for himself. 

Anthony spent nearly an hour wandering through 
them, planning the various additions which might 
make one room complete as a boudoir for Innocentia, 
and another which could be improved by throwing 
open a way into the conservatory, and a third which 
might be made into an aviary for her favourite birds, 
and these schemes were so engrossing, because con- 
nected with her, that the time passed more quickly 
than he was aware of, and when he came back into 
the main body of the house, hoping to find that Rex had 
returned, he discovered, to his surprise, that it was 
nearly midnight. He rang the bell hastily in the 
library, where his brother usually sat, and when the 
butler once more appeared, asked anxiously if Mr. 
Erlesleigh were yet come in. Again the answer was 
in the negative. 

“But where can he be?” exclaimed Anthony ; 
“he must mean to stay out all night wherever he 
Tt 

“T think not, sir,” said the servant, meaningly ; 
“Mr. Erlesleigh has been later than this hour before 
he has come home, these many ‘nights past.” 

“Has he been out every evening then?” said 
Anthony, so much dismayed that he forgot it was to 
Rex’s servant he was speaking, whom he would 
naturally have shrunk from questioning, although 
Brown was a faithful adherent of the family, who 
had been with them many years. 

“ Every evening, sir,’ replied the man; and then 
he added in a lower tone, “since Mr. Gascoigne has 
been in the neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Gascoigne! The sound of that name gave 
Anthony so great a shock that he was forced to take 





into the darkness of the grave, but over the horizon | a chair and sit down, feeling for the moment quite 
of the future there had risen a light which shone for | faint. Brown drew nearer to him with a sympa- 
him with a glory earth had never known before. | thetic look, but did not speak. When the young man 
Should he ever be able to bring his Innocentia to | had somewhat recovered himself he looked up into 
this, his childhood’s home, and see her lovely white- | the old servant’s grave, sensible face, and said, slowly, 
robed figure passing like a gleam of sunshine through | “ Brown, I know you are thoroughly loyal to my 
the vast old rooms? Surely Rex would like her to| brother, and that you will show yourself worthy of 
live at Darksmere as his brother’s wife, at least until | any confidence I may repose in you, therefore I will 
he himself brought a lady to reign there as his mother | ask you what you know of this Mr. Gascoigne, who 
had done, a stately mistress of the castle. ; has beena stranger to us all until so lately ?” 

“Ah!” thought Anthony, “if this could be ar- | “ Sir,” said Brown, eagerly, “I am very glad you 
ranged, there need be no delay in my winning my , have spoken, for I have been longing to see you at 
darling to myself if only she will come to me,” and home again, I have felt so anxious about my young 
then, goaded into a sort of mournful impatience by master.” 
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“On what grounds?’ asked Anthony, almost | my Rex, oh save him!” and without pausing to con- 


trembling in dread of what the answer might be. 

** Because of what people tell me of the doings at 
Mr. Gascoigne’s, sir. This gentleman—whatever he 
may be, for some say one thing and some another— 
has taken rooms at the Upper Farm; and though I 
believe he has only settled there for a few months, 
he has been at a great expense in getting a billiard- 
table down from London, and a cellar full of wine, 
and he has always one or two other gentlemen staying 
with him. Mr. Erlesleigh began by going over in 
the forenoons to play billiards, but now, sir, he is 
there every evening, and half the night—at least, I 
cannot doubt it is there he goes, though he never 
says a word about it. He orders his horse, and does 
not allow any groom to go with him, and it is often 
two or three o’clock in the morning before he comes 
home.” 

“But how long has this been going on?” exclaimed 
Anthony. ‘I thought he was at Sir Thomas Flem- 
ing’s till a few days ago.” 

“He left Fleming Hall a fortnight ago, sir, and 
Mr. Gascoigne came away with him.” 

“What! was Mr. Gascoigne at Fleming Hall, 
while my brother was there?” 

“Yes, sir; he came from London quite unex- 
pectedly two days after Mr. Erlesleigh went there, 
and he remained till his rooms at the Upper Farm 
were ready for him, and then my master and he 
came away together. I heard all that from the 
people at Fleming Hall, when I went there to fetch 
some papers Mr. Erlesleigh had forgotten. But, 
sir,” continued Brown, lowering his voice, “ I should 
not have ventured perhaps to say anything at all as 
to where I believe my master to be to-night, if it 
were not that the folks at the farm talk so strangely 
about their lodger. He pays his way all right, so 
they can make no complaint, but they say he has his 
rooms lighted up all night, and he and his com- 
panions sit there till morning, gambling.” 

At this last word Anthony sprang to his feet, and 
looked almost wildly towards the door, as if he must fly 
to Rex without an instant’s delay, and drag him 
home by main force, if need be. All his worst fears, 
and probably those of his mother too, were realised, 
and he felt as if he must have been negligent to 
allow matters to come to such a pass; yet he had 
certainly every reason to believe that his brother 
was in perfect safety whilst he had been spending 
those happy days with Innocentia in a blissful dream 
which had engrossed him perhaps too utterly. The 
image of his dying mother appeared to rise up before 
him, with her wan, sad face and terrified eyes, and 
her voice seemed to wail through the room, “Save 





sider if the step were a prudent one or not, Anthony 
resolved that, be the result what it might, he would 
not leave Rex another hour in Mr. Gascoigne’s house. 
He would go there, midnight though it was, and 
confront this man, and if he found that he was 
indeed acting the part of tempter to his young 
brother, he would not scruple to reproach him openly, 
and let him see that Frank Erlesleigh’s son had a 
protector who was prepared to give his life, if need 
be, to save him. In any case he would compel Rex 
to come home with him; and, turning to Brown, who 
was anxiously watching the varying expression of 
his face as these thoughts chased each other through 
his mind, he asked him to have a horse saddled, and 
brought round immediately. 

“What, now, sir?” said the butler, in great 
astonishment. “But it is the dead of night, and 
pitch-dark.” 

“Tt does not signify; I am going to Mr. Gas- 
coigne’s. Be so good as to rouse the grooms, Brown, 
and let there be no delay.” 

The old servant said no more, but went out. He 
understood Anthony’s motive easily enough, and 
rather admired his spirit and energy, but he thought 
that he was making a mistake in going at that extra- 
ordinary hour to the strange man’s house, and he 
shook his head portentously as he groped his way 
to the stables, muttering that “no good would come 
of it.” 

Anthony’s orders were obeyed, however, and at 
about one o’clock in a dark October night he rode 
down the avenue, the groom running alongside of 
him to open the gate, as the lodge-keeper was certain 
to be fast asleep, and so took his way through the 
silence and gloom to the Upper Farm, which was some 
three miles distant from Darksmere. 

Both he and his horse knew the road well, but the 
night was starless, and they could not advance very 
rapidly, so that Anthony had ample time to reflect 
on the possible results of his visit to a man with 
whom he was scarcely acquainted, at such an un- 
heard-of hour. 

Whether or not Dudley Gascoigne and Richard 
Dacre were one and the same, it was more than likely 
that he would resent Anthony’s intrusion at such a 
time; and it was but too probable that Rex would 
be thoroughly indignant, for a young man of his age 
is usually specially susceptible of anything that looks 
like an attempt to assume authority over him, even 
from a brother so dear to him as Anthony certainly 
was. Still, Anthony would not turn back, he felt 
that he could not leave Rex in Gascoigne’s house. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Dy, TOKES’ CROFT, Bristol, is not, and never 
BF has been snakataad. a very aristocratic 
neighbourhood, though about a hundred 
and twenty years ago one of its hcuses was 
inhabited by a family whose reputation 
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| yet kindly memories of them, together with some of 


| their letters, and these records of a past generation, 


is world-wide, and their name, in one form or other, | 


a household word wherever the English tongue is 
spoken, In the parish of St. James’, 


and near those | 


curious, dingy, old arcades, which remind one of the | 
Galeries de St. Hubert at Brussels, not far from the | 


Broadmead Rooms, or the city markets, it was an | 


admirable situation for the abode of a man whose 
means were modest if his interests were large, and 
here Charles Wesley and his Welsh wife Sarah 
Gwynne commenced housekeeping in 1749. We can 
imagine that to the young matron who spent so 


many months alone while her husband was absent | 


on his preaching tours the old city was as pleasant 
and convenient a residence as could well have been 
found—not too far from her old home at Garth, and 
within a short distance of Kingswood, which was so 
great a centre of Methodist education and business. 
Here were born her eight children, here six of them 
died, two from small-pox in their childhood, and here 
she herself endured the worst form of that loathsome 
malady, which robbed her of her good looks, and as 
she laughingly said, “afforded great satisfaction to 
her dear husband, who was glad to see her look so 
much older, and better suited to be his companion.” 
Most women at the age of twenty-six would have 
deemed it a bitter misfortune, and perhaps even Mrs. 
Wesley thought more than she said about it. 

She had a fine voice, and a love for and knowledge 
of music, which was somewhat rarer among women 
of the middle class in those days than it is now. 
The extraordinary musical genius of her two sons, 
Charles and Samuel, is usually traced to their 
mother ; but we must not forget that the same talent 
was latent in the Wesleys, and, as an instance of the 
curious cropping-out of hereditary attributes, made 
its appearance at about the same period in Lord 
Mornington, who belonged to the Irish branch of 
the family. A gifted race they have proved them- 
selves, both in war and peace, and preserve in the 
present generation and even in remote branches, 
very much the same cast of feature which dis- 
tinguished John Wesley and Arthur Duke of Wel- 








lington, among the remarkable points of which, are | 


the aquiline nose, short upper lip, dark eyes, with a 
peculiarly penetrating expression, and here and there 
a delicately beautiful pair of hands. 

Only three of the children born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley at Bristol attained to years of maturity, and 
there are relations still alive who cherish quaint, 


with their savour of olden days, may perhaps afford 
some little interest and amusement to such as can 
pause for a few minutes in the hurry and bustle of 
nineteenth-century life, to listen to the voices, and 
glance at the gleams of light of an era which is 
generally looked upon as especially dull and prosaic, 
With Samuel Wesley this paper has nothing to do, 
such annals of his life as remain are the heritage of 
his descendants; we only propose by a short sketch 
to rescue from well-nigh oblivion the lives of an old 
bachelor and old maid, who left no near ties nor 
keen interests behind them when they departed to 
the silent land. 

Little Charles before he was three years old 
evinced a strong inclination to music. He had been 
accustomed from infancy to be soothed and quieted 
by his mother’s playing on the harpsichord, and she 
used to seat him at it to amuse himself when he was 
so young that she had to tie him into his chair to 
prevent him from falling. Whatever tune he picked 
ou for himself, he invariably put a true bass to it; 
and from the beginning played without study or 
hesitation. One or two Bristol organists spoke so 
highly of his abilities, that at four years old his 
father—the poet of Methodism—took him to London, 
and introduced him to some eminent musicians there, 
who advised that he should be left to follow his own 
bent, and not have his mind diverted to other sub- 
jects. This course seems to have been adopted to a 
certain extent, and to it may perhaps be attributed 
the extraordinary simplicity he showed on all points 
save the ruling passion, for throughout his seventy- 
seven years he always had to be cared for like a 
child. His first patrons were Sir Charles and Lady 
Gertrude Hotham ; the latter made him a present of 
all her music, her husband promised him an organ, 
and said he should never want for means or en- 
But, alas! these prospects failed, for 
the kind baronet went abroad, and, to use the words 


couragement, 


of the elder Charles, “ was thence translated to the 
heavenly country.” One of the greatest friends of 
the Wesleys was Mrs. Rich, wife of the proprietor of 
Covent Garden Theatre, who offered it to Handel for 
the performance of his oratorios. She gave the child 


Handel’s songs, and another friend gave him Pur- 
cell’s, with Scarlatti’s lessons, and at these and 


Corelli’s music he worked away by himself till he 
was ten years old. Then an old friend of Handel’s, 
Dr. Granville, of Bath, heard him play, and charged 
him to have nothing to do with any great master, 
who would utterly spoil and destroy anything 
original in him. Drs. Arnold, Arne, and Boyce, 
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afterwards saw him, and heard him play, and gave | 


him the practical counsel to work at his Latin and 
other branches of education till he reached the age of 
fourteen, and then to apply himself, under the 
strictest master he could get, to the study of har- 
mony. Mr. Kelway, the then organist at St. Mary 
Axe, where there was one of the finest organs of the 
day, and Dr. Boyce, ultimately were his instructors, 
and he became known to and noticed by the king, 
in consequence of his playing at Lord Mornington’s 
private concerts. George III. loved music well, and 
he loved plain homely people, with whom he probably 
felt some degree of affinity, better. Perhaps, like 
Saul of old, his spirit was soothed within him when 
any one discoursed sweet music. When Charles 
Wesley was about eighteen years of age he was sent 
for to Buckingham House, and when he arrived, the 
king gave him his choice of playing on the organ or 
the harpsichord. The former instrument was selec- 
ted, to his Majesty’s delight, who exclaimed, “ Well 
chosen !” and ordered the queen’s page to bring Dr. 
Boyce’s church music, which he asked to have played 


! 
to him. On another occasion, Charles was on a visit | 


to one of the canons of Windsor, when he received 
commands to attend their Majesties in the private 
chapel, and on his doing so, the king went up him- 
self into the organ-loft, and told the young musician 
to present himself at the queen’s lodge that evening, 
which he did with great pleasure, and found the 
monarch waiting for him at the door of the state 
apartment. Tney had nearly four hours of Handel’s 
music, and at the close a gentleman-in-waiting pre- 
sented the player with £50, to his great delight and 
amazement. 

Sarah, or Sally Wesley—as she was called in the 
family to distinguish her from her mother—was two 
years younger than Charles, and early became his 
devoted guardian and most faithful friend. She 
was somewhat silent and reserved, but from her 
earliest years a great reader, and taught herself to 
write, after a fashion of her own, before she was six 


years old. At the age of twelve she attempted what | 
seems in the present day a grandiose sort of under- | 
taking—an oratorio called “Isaac,” which the kind | 
inherited her | 
mother’s sweet voice, but entirely relinquished the 


elder brother set to music. She 
study of music, because she could not spare from 
her beloved books the necessary time for practising, 
and she would not put up with mediocrity in her own 
person. 
learned Latin and Greek from her father, and made 
considerable progress in both. She must also have 


been well acquainted with some modern languages, | 


for in middle life she was much engaged in literary 
pursuits with Dr. George Gregory, who wrote for 
some of the newspapers of that day. Miss Wesley 
translated the foreign letters and budgets of in- 
formation received by the editors, and Dr. Gregory 
wrote articles on the various subjects to which they 


She attended the best school in Bristol, but | 


referred. There is a tradition in the family that she 
wrote for the early numbers of the Edinburgh Review, 
but as no one has ever taken the trouble of verifying 
it, this statement must be received with at least a 
grain of salt. Dr. Johnson took some notice of her, 
and read her verses from time to time with pleasure, 
and would pat her head, and tell her aunt (Mrs. Hall, 
who was his friend) that “ she would do.” 

Her father, the elder Charles Wesley, was a very 
good and amiable man, with a considerable share of 
talents of his own, and a very warm heart for his 
children; but his method of dealing with and his 
letters to his daughter show a certain degree of 
narrowness of mind, an overweening estimation of 
himself as an infallible guide in the paths of both 
religion and literature, which make one feel that he 
probably cramped and misunderstood an intellect and 
soul of wider range than was dreamed of in his 
philosophy. He was but human, and his children 
loved him enough neither to complain nor rebel, 
though Charles tells Dr. Adam Clarke as a mere 
matter of fact that his father took away a play which 
Sally was writing, and laughed at her introduction 
in it of a Greek name which was new to him, and 
adds that he discouraged without reproving her. It 
is a very ancient truth that a prophet has no honour 
in his own country, and no doubt this was what with- 
held her from showing her poetry to her father, and 
called forth from him the injunction, “Be you as 
ready to show me your verses as your brothers their 
music.” He liked to correct and amend her pro- 
ductions—a somewhat delicate operation, though per- 
haps a pleasant one to him. 

To how few of us is it given to have friend or 
relative who is as part of our own soul, to whom we 
| willingly confide our dream-children, and feel that 
| their every touch is a caress, and their hearty ap- 
| proval the crowning glory of the whole. Such cases 
| are rare, but where they exist the loudest plaudits 
of the outside world are unheeded whispers com- 
| pared with the heart-satisfying appreciation of that 
kindred spirit. Perhaps all authors are aware that 
in their very best and highest writing they do but 
hold converse with some chosen intelligence ; as, for 
instance, Tennyson speaks to the soul of Arthur 
Hallam, not only in his “In Memoriam,” but in 
many of the noblest passages in his other poems. 

To return to the Rev. Charles Wesley and his 
Sally—who was on a visit to some friends at Guild- 
ford—we find him warning her not to devour all Mr. 
R.’s library, if she does she will not be able to digest 
it; and again, “I think you may avail yourself of 
my small knuwledge of books and poetry.” He bids 
her commit some of Young’s “ Night Thoughts” to 
| memory, and gives her an edifying account of a Miss 
Morgan, who, he says, accompanies him in his daily 
rides, and follows the plan of study he has given her, 
she is learning Prior’s “ Solomon” by heart, and he is 
teaching her shorthand, and finds her as willing to 
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receive instruction as he is to give it. Then, after 
the manner of a preacher, he applies the subject, and 
asks, ‘‘ Why am I not as useful to my own daughter ? 
You have a thirst after knowledge, and a capacity 
for it. . . Follow Miss Morgan’s example, 
and be as glad of my help as if I were not your 
father. If I live another year I can communicate 
sufficient knowledge for you to go on without me. 
It might be of use to you if I read the ‘Night 
Thoughts’ with you, and pointed out the passages 
best worth your getting by heart. Were 
I to finish my course at this time and place, my dear 
fially would be sorry she has made no more use of 
me. You might certainly avail yourself more of 
my knowledge and dear-bought experience. I could 
save you abundance of needless trouble and pains; 
and what to pass over.” 

It might have been thought that at Charles 
Wesley’s age he would have discovered that his child, 
as well as every other human being, must buy her 
own knowledge and experience, and learn to choose 
the good and reject the evil for herself. But from 
the following passage, written shortly afterwards, 
it dawns upon one’s mind that perhaps his opinion 
and hers differed slightly, not on abstract right and 
wrong, but on the value of all study and cultivation 


outside the limited sphere commonly called religion. | 


“ You also shall know the Lord if you follow on to 
know Him. Other knowledge is not worth your 
pains. Useful knowledge, as distinguished from 
religious, is in a narrow compass, and may be soon 
attained if your studies are well guarded and well 
directed. We must have a conference on this sub- 
ject ; we may also read your verses together. 
want perspicuity, which should be the first point, 
but they are worth correcting. Miss Morgan 
has gone to Wales, full fraught with knowledge 
which she may very safely be trusted with, for she 
knows Christ, and Him crucified.” 

Why will so many good people divorce religion and 
life in their preaching even more than in their 
practice? Ought not all knowledge, all research, all 
attainments, to be blended with our highest life, and 
help us to serve both God and man better? Our 
horizon wants widening, it has been narrow and borné 
long enough, we do not seem to realise that the 
wisdom wherewith God endowed Solomon embraced 
botany, natural history, jurisprudence, political 
economy, and commerce ; in fact, we hear but little 
about that monarch’s religion in the ordinary sense 
of the word, and we are informed that he had his 
besetting human sins, but we are expressly told that 
God gave him wisdom and understanding, and we see 
how he made use of it, for the government and 
advancement of his nation. 

The anxious father died in 1788, when Sally was 
about twenty-eight and Charles thirty years of age. 
During the last week of his pilgrimage, an offer 
was made to Charles, which would to most young 


~ 





musicians and their friends have seemed the very 
‘aemé of success, being the post of organist at St. 


George’s, Windsor. The king had taken so much 
interest in him, his genius was so widely recognised, 
and the position one in every way so completely con- 
genial to his character and proclivities, that almost 
any other parent would have hailed it as a kind 
provision for one who was totally unfit to make his 
way in the world unless enabled to do so by means of 
his one talent. Mr. Wesley, however, made it his dying 
request that Charles should refuse the offered post, 
which he accordingly did, though doubtless rather 
ruefully ; his father died four days afterwards, and 
the remembrance of his filial obedience was balm to 
the simple hearts, filled so full of love and grief that 
there was no room for bitter thoughts. 

Sally was her father’s chief attendant, and one of 
his greatest comforts in his illness; she sent daily 
bulletins to her uncle John, who relied on and was 
very fond of her, but posts were not as regular nor as 
quick then as they are now, and, Lazarus like, Charles 
Wesley had been four days dead before his elder 
brother knew it. 

For many years there came an annual call to 
Windsor, and not only the king, but the Prince Regent, 
delighted in Charles Wesley’s music; he was also 
appointed to teach the Princess Charlotte, and received 
several summonses to the Pavilion at Brighton, each 
being followed by the acceptable gift of £50, although 
after the accession of George IV. to the throne all 
notice of him was discontinued. His mother and 
sister usually accompanied him to Windsor, and 
received many marks of attention and kindness from 





They | 


the royal family. 
A bas-bleu is generally supposed to be indifferent 
|on the subject of dress and personal adornment ; 
Sally Wesley did not carry this idiosyncrasy out to 
the letter, but she had no notion of the fitness of 
| things, and would wear the most heterogeneous gar- 
ments on the least suitable occasions. The post-chaise 
which conveyed herself and her brother on short 
journeys used to be so crowded with band-boxes and 
| small feminine packages, that the owners, who were 
| rather dimimutive in size, were well nigh hidden 
| behind and beneath them. Miss Wesley on one 
| occasion put her head out of the upper window of an 
inn at Eton to accost some friends who were driving 
down the street, and terribly shocked their ideas of 
| propriety by her attire, which consisted of a pink 
| muslin or gauze dress, low-necked and short-sleeved, 
underneath which was clearly visible a pair of dark- 
grey stays, with parti-coloured petticoats never in- 
tended to be displayed under a transparent upper 
garment; her head gear was liberally adorned with 
flowers, and it would have been worth a struggle if 
she could have been arrayed on the spot in neat dark 
coloured habiliments better befitting her character as 
a good woman and elderly spinster. 
(To be continued.) 
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The holy Moses quaked and feared | “Pardon and grace I freely give; 
When Sinai’s thundering law he heard ; | Poor sinner, look to Me, and live.” 
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cialis Andie ak hild With this new year may we begin 
Speaks to the sinner as a child. . 5 . . 

“ate To live to Thee, and die to sin; 
To enter by the narrow way, 


Which leads to everlasting day. 


Hark! how from Calvary it sounds, 
From the Redeemer’s bleeding wounds! 
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CHARLIE’S REVENGE. 
CHAPTER IV. “No, my boy; thank God, ’twas only a swoon. 


AMX HARLIE stood for a moment looking after 
them, and then, as if fascinated, he began 
slowly walking to the spot where the man 
lay. 

As the boy approached, the man, whose 
back was towards him, slowly struggled 
into a sitting posture, and then dragging 
himself with evident difficulty to the river’s edge, 
and unlacing his helmet, took it off, and bent down 
to the water with the intention of filling it, that he 
might drink; but seized with a sudden giddiness, 
he fell with his face downwards into the river, just 
as Charlie, unheard, came up behind him, 

At this moment a legion of wicked spirits seemed 
to have taken possession of the boy’s heart. Revenge, 
hatred, passion, long nourished silently, now sud- 
denly excited, proved too strong for him. 

Catching the heel of the drowning man, he tried 
with all his strength to push him farther in, but 





heaven, with infinite mercy, interfered, for had he 
succeeded in his wicked effort his life would ever 
after have been a daily increasing punishment to 
him, here and hereafter. But as God willed it, there 
happened to be some obstruction in the bed of the 
river, against which the soldier had fallen, so that 
the push was ineffectual. 

The next moment the black tide of evil passion 
had passed away, and in its place a wave of remorse, 
shame, and horror, surged in upon his soul. 

With trembling eagerness, hardly daring to hope 
he might be successful, the boy now gathered all his 
strength to drag his enemy from the water. 

Scarcely two minutes had passed, and yet to 


Charlie years seemed to have gone by during that | 
awful struggle; while the soldier, whose sudden 
plunge seemed to have revived him again, extricated 
himself, with the boy’s help, from his perilous posi- 
tion. 

Something strangely familiar in the contour of the 
man’s head thrilled the boy with a sudden strong 
emotion. 

The next moment the stranger turned his face, and 


Charlie, overcome by mingled feelings of astonishment, 
love, and shame, fell senseless at his father’s feet! 

When the boy recovered consciousness he thought 
he must be dreaming, for he was encircled by his 
father’s arm, and they were on horseback, tearing 
through the lanes at the animal’s utmost speed. 

At first Charlie could only cling to his father in 
silent wonder, shedding glad tears ; but his father, | 
feeling the tightening of his arms about him, ex- 
claimed, “Fear nothing, my dearest Charles—'tis | 


3) 
I! 


“TI thought you—dead!” gasped Charlie, 





But silence! Sleep if you can—lI ride for my life!” 

The next time Charlie opened his eyes he was lying 
on a queer little narrow kind of shelf; there was a 
great trampling and shouting overhead, and a regu- 
lar plash plash of water against the tiny window 
which lighted the odd little room. 

“Couldn’t have had a better run, your honour,” 
said a rough voice behind him, “And if the breeze 
keeps fair we shall make the port in less than half 
an hour.” 

From this speech Charlie rightly conjectured that 
they were at sea; and he was right. 

The long, hard ride, in his weak state, had been 
too much for him, and he had quietly fainted again, 
and was still unconscious when carried on board the 
little vessel which was taking them to Holland, and 
had only recovered his senses to fall fast asleep. 

Charlie had raised himself on his elbow, and looked 
to see to whom the last remark had been made, for 
only a faint sound enjoining silence had replied. 
But the moment he began to move his father’s voice 
exclaimed, “ Ah, awake! and famished I doubt not. 
Eat first, and talk presently,” he continued, placing 
biscuit and wine before him. 

Charlie needed no second bidding, for he was 
ravenous, When he had satisfied his hunger, he 
had his questions to ask, adventures to relate, and 
his confession to make. 

“How was’t you came just then, sir?” asked 
Charlie. 

«Twas your good foster-mother, Alice Grey, who 
arranged everything,” said Sir Hugh; and he went 
on torelate how she had found him at Mistress More- 
ton’s house. ‘‘ Knowing I could notin any way serve 
you, I went to your uncle myself, but ’twas too late. 
Colonel Moreton hac commanded his wife, on learn- 
ing your name, to keep you as a hostage, feeling sure 
that if alive I would make some effort to re- 
gain my boy, but by the help of good Mistress Alice, 
I was so well disguised that even you knew me not 
at first.” 

“T thought ’*twas your spirit, sir!” said Charlie. 
“but ’twas lucky I should have come to the meadow 
at that time.” 

« Ah, but had you not, Alice would have contrived 
it. She proposed telling Mistress Moreton that you 
were her foster-child, and begging her to let you 
come with her for a space, while she gave you a mes- 
sage from me.” 

“Knowing how good and kind a woman Mistress 
Moreton was she felt sure her request would be 
granted, and then she meant to bring you to me. 
When, however, she saw how matters stood, she held 


| the lady in conversation till the two little girls came 
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in with the news that there was a sick soldier there, 
who wanted aid. Then she told them not to heed ; 
that I was an awkward rider, and had been nearly 
down two or three times on the way, which was true 
enough, for I have been wounded again since I left 
the castle, and am indeed still weak.” 

“T would I had seen dear Mammy Alice,” said 
Charlie, earnestly. 

“ Ah, knew you not that it was she who took the 
letter away?” asked Sir Hugh. 

“Truly not,” replied Charlie, regretfully, “and 
that was what made me feel so wickedly to every 
one [ think. I thought Mistress Moreton had taken 
it.” 

“Your mistake was perchance excusable; but, 
my boy, ever remember that a soldier is not an 
assassin; and had you succeeded in your attempt to 
avenge me, as you thought, it would have been 
murder! ” 

“Mistress Moreton tells me that revenge is wicked, 
but I see not how soldiers can fight without,” said 
Charlie. 

“Mistress Moreton is a good gentle-hearted 
woman,” replied Sir Hugh, “and her words are true. 
A soldier must fight for a cause as a duty, but with- 
out feeling revengefully towards any one particular 
person, although ’tis difficult in some cases.” 

Before they landed Charlie entrusted to the captain 
of the vessel a message for Mistress Moreton, thank- 
ing her again and again for her care and kindness, 
and expressing the utmost regret for what he termed 
his “ churlish conduct.” 

Alice Grey was to deliver this message, for the 
captain was an old friend of hers, and readily pro- 
mised to give it her. 

Sir Hugh and Charlie lived happily, but very 
quietly, abroad during the Commonwealth, for the 
former never entirely recovered from his severe 
wounds, which, added to the exposure and fatigue 
he had suffered during the time he was wandering 
about disguised, prevented his ever taking any active 
part in affairs again. But they returned to England 
at the Restoration; and Sir Hugh, before he died, had 





the happiness of seeing his son established in his own 
home. 

The first person they sought on their return was 
Alice Grey, whose husband had been dead some years, 
and who became housekeeper to her boy at Stanfield 
Court; to her great pride and satisfaction. 

She often amuses her “young master’s” children 
by the relation of the adventures I have been telling 
you, never failing to point out the moral, which I 
think is rendered sufficiently easy to understand by 
the words of Sir Hugh and Mistress Moreton, between 
whom the greatest friendship existed till the old 
knight died. RutH MirTcHett, 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


53. From whose writings do we gather the pro- 
verb, “sowing the wind, and reaping the whirl- 
wind?” 

54. In what words does the prophet Isaiah set 
forth the peaceful condition of a nation ? 

55. From what passage do we gather that there 
was a school of the prophets at mount Ephraim ? 

56. Mention some king of Israel who was noted 
for his furious driving, and whose name is now often 
mentioned in connection with coachmen. 

57. Quote some words of the chief priests and 
elders, which show that John the Baptist was very 
popular among the lower order of the Jews. 

58. On what occasion did Jesus bid a man wash 
in the pool of Siloam in order that he might be healed ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 144. 


44, Rather more than fifty miles (Acts viii. 40). 

45. From six o’clock in the morning (Matt. xx. 
3—9). 

46. Seven years. The word “times” being used as 
an equivalent for “years” both here and elsewhere 
(Dan. iv. 23). 

47. It means a general lamentation throughout 
the whole country of Moab. Jazer being the most 
northerly district in the country (Isa. xvi. 9). 








“IN CG@LO QUIES EST.” 


The body’s weakness and the soul’s unrest, 
©’ There is a comfort in the thought of dying— 
“In colo quies est!” 


A 
X D ES, after all earth’s sorrow and earth’s sighing, 
\ 


O peace of God, which passeth understanding, 
Sweet is thy promise to the weary breast, 


Here all is darkness, agony, contending, 
And the heart sinks with many sins distrest ; 


| There the bright sunshine of a calm unending— 


“In ceelo quies est!” 


Here there are partings—hours of bitter sorrow— 
Friend torn from friend, and lost who loved us best! 


When on death’s shore the bark of life is stranding— | Oh, murmur not !—soon dawns the long to-morrow !— 


“In colo quies est! ” 


No longer pain, no longer tribulation ! 
Only the golden mansions of the blest, 
Only the certainty of Christ’s salvation— 
“In celo quies est!” 


“In coelo quies est !” 


| Far from the tumult and the strife of mortals, 


Close to the bosom of our Father prest, 
There in that city of the pearly portals— 
“In ceelo quies est!” 
J. H. Davies, B.A. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Glorious through the wide world resting 
In the folded arms of peace, 

Goes the song, death’s waves o’ercresting, 
Song of triumph ne’er to cease. 


¥71 HROUGH the midnight air is ringing 
wh, Angel chorus o’er the earth, 
Tidings blest to mortals bringing 
Of the Holy Christ Child’s birth ; | 
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Lo! the star, the Christ revealing, 
Bright above in heaven doth shine, 
Eastern princes, lowly kneeling, 
Bow before the Babe Divine. 
Israel’s sceptre is victorious, 
Jesse’s rod as ensign stands, 
Calling to a kingdom glorious, 
People from far distant lands. 





Swells the song, “ A Son is given ; 
Unto us a child is born;” 
Earth takes up the strain of heaven, 
On the blessed Christmas morn. 
Hail! All men lift up your voices, 
Hail the newborn King of Kings; 
And whilst earth in praise rejoices, 
Heaven with Hallelujahs rings. 
JULIA GODDARD, 








A CHRONICLE OF BARHAM. 


BY E, OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR OF ‘MISS HONOR’S PATIENTS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX.—CHRISTINE’S PROMISE. 
ROWN-UP people, as a rule, are not 

wont to give themselves much trouble 

concerning the feelings of children. 

They do not consider that they are 

capable of feeling as acutely as those of 

more mature years. Indeed, the mental 
sufferings of a delicately-organised and sensi- 
tive child are often more keen than those 
of their elders. For a child lives in the present, it 
cannot weigh probabilities, nor can it judge of 
matters from experience. The present grief seems 
overwhelming, and many a young and sensitive spirit 
has been crushed beneath the blighting frowns of 
ignorant and unsympathising guardians. Repelled 
and misunderstood, many a child weeps in silence 
for the lack of the love which it yearns for, and 
which it is denied—denied often, not from wilful 
unkindness, but from gross ignorance of the tender 
susceptibilities of childhood, which are thus often 
crushed until the delicate flowers of affection and 
trust are chilled and frozen, and never attain the 
beauty and maturity ordained by Nature. 

These remarks are general, and, fortunately, do 
not apply to Christine in particular. Heinrich and 
Anna Richter possessed the rare gift of being able 
to sympathise with and to enter into the joys and sor- 
rows of childhood. It is one of the prerogatives of 
great, simple, noble natures, to be able to do so, and 
every delicate tendril of the child’s susceptible na- 
ture was carefully trained and watched, and nurtured 
with loving attention. They felt their responsibility, 
for they fully recognised the solemnity of the saying, 
“of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Christine did not appear to the best advantage as 
she stood and looked at the lovely lady. She looked 
as she felt—awkward and constrained. The very 
idea of her hopes of speaking to the lovely lady 
having been realised almost stunned her for the 
time being. 

“ How do you do, dear?” said Miss Vane, taking 
the child’s hand in hers, “I am a friend of Dr. 
Fanshawe’s; you know Dr. Fanshawe, do you not?” 

“ Yes,” was the laconic and timid reply. 








“ He is my uncle,” continued Miss Vane, “ and 
having told me you were a little friend of his, I have 
come to see you.” 

It seemed all like a dream to Christine to have the 
lovely lady there, and to hear her speak thus familiarly 
and kindly to her, for Miss Vane sat and talked to 
her about what she was learning, and about her 
music, and seemed so kind, and so interested in her 
affairs, that Christine’s shyness began to wear off, 
and she was soon chatting pleasantly. 

“May Christine play something for me?” asked 
Miss Vane, addressing Anna. 

“ Certainly. Christine, play that last sonata Father 
Heinrich taught you.” 

So Christine sat down, and Miss Vane, herself an 
accomplished musician, soon saw with what care she 
had been taught. Moreover, the child played with 
her whole-soul in her music, and Miss Vane recog- 
nised that she had before her no mere mechanical 
player, but a musician. 

“Are you fond of music?” she inquired, as the 
child concluded. 

“T love it!” replied the little girl, her face glow- 
ing, as she left the instrument, and stood before her 
questioner. 

“She should practise it more,” interposed Anna’s 
grave voice. ‘She can never be a great musician 
unless she devotes more time to it.” 

“Do you wish her to make music her profession?” 
said Miss Vane. 

“Yes. Christine must do something for herself 
when she grows older,’ Anna replied, in her cus- 
tomary measured tones, “and my brother and I 
have reason to think she is capable of excelling in 
music if she will only practise it sufficiently.” 

“T love music, Christine,” said Miss Vane; “and 
if Fraulein Richter will permit you, I shall be glad 
if you will sometimes come to The Beeches, and let 
me hear how you are progressing.” 

“Thank you for your kind interest, Miss Vane,” 
interposed Anna ; “I shall be very happy to allow 
her to accept your kind invitation. Dr. Fanshawe 
has not heard her play that last sonata.” 

“Here is Dr. Fanshawe!” exclaimed Christine, as 
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some one passed the window. She ran to open the 
door for him, and the doctor’s cheery voice was soon 
heard, saying, ‘‘ Well, Christine, and how are you? 
Have you Miss Vane here? ” 

“ Yes, and I have been playing to her.” 

“Now you must play to me. 
Fraulein? I am glad my niece has made your 
acquaintance.” 

So Christine played for Doctor Fanshawe, who 
listened critically to the performance, and said, 
“You must hear Miss Vane play some day—that 


How do you do, | 


will be a treat for you, as I know you love your | 


music, Fraulein, will you allow Christine to come 
up and spend to-morrow with Miss Vane? 
be an amusement for you, Gertrude,” he continued, 
addressing his nieee. 

Permission was given, and when Doctor Fanshawe 
and Miss Vane left, Christine was so elated at the 
prospect of going to The Beeches the next day, 


It will | 


that she could not rest until she had communicated | 
| promise you that I will try and be a good girl.” 


the wonderful news to Hugh Starke. 


Christine found him in the cathedral, walking | 
alone up and down the dear, dim, familiar old aisles, | 


his hands clasped behind his back, and his head | 


bent. So preoccupied was he with his thoughts that 
he did not notice the child’s presence until she 
touched him gently on the arm. 

“Hugh,” she said, trying to calm down her exu- 
berant delight, as she recollected that Hugh was in 
grief. 

“Yes, dear,” he replied, taking her hand, and con- 
tinuing his walk. 

“I am going up to The Beeches to-morrow to 
spend the day, and to play to Miss Vane.” 

“Who is Miss Vane, Christine ?” 

“ Doctor Fanshawe is her uncle ; and I am to spend 
the day with her,” she repeats, exultingly. 

Hugh smiles gravely, and looks down at the glow- 
ing face upturned to his. 


“ Christine,” he said, “do you know my mother is , 


coming to London to live with me, and I may never 
come back to Barham again?” 
“ And shall we never see you any more ?” 


The child’s expressive face takes a look of blank | 


disappointment. 

“Tf you come to London, Christine, you may see 
me, But I fear I shall not often have a holiday to 
come to Barham. You will not forget your old friend, 
Christine ? ” 

“No,” said the child, with quivering lips and 
moistened eyes. 
approached a large old monument, “Father Heinrich 
Says you found me here on one cold winter's night, 
and that you and Mr. Starke took care of me.” 

Yes, dear.’ 
very flag-stone upon which Hugh had stood on that 
Christmas Eve, when his father had left him in the 
cathedral to take care of the baby. “On this very 
spot I stood and held you in my arms upon that 


“Hugh,” she continued, as they 


They were now standing on the 


night when God took your mother and sent you to us. 
And now, Christine dear, I am going away, and we 
may not see each other for a long time, but I want 
you always to think of and to love your brother 
Hugh.” 

“T will, Hugh! I will!” said the child, struggling 
bravely with the choking sobs, and unconsciously 
laying her head upon the very place where Nathaniel 
Starke had placed her when he carried her unconscious 
mother to his own dwelling. 

“Don’t grieve, dear! don’t grieve! Hugh put his 
arm caressingly around the child as he spoke. “I am 
going to ask you to do something to please me.” 

“ What is it, Hughie?” 

“T want you to pay very great attention to your 
music. God has given you great gifts, and you must 
make use of them. You will pay attention to all 
Father Heinrich tries to teach you.” 

“ Yes, Hugh,” said the child, a curious feeling of 
responsibility coming over her, as she replied, “I 


The innocent quaint way in which she said the 
words almost made Hugh smile. 

“T am sure you will try and keep your promise. 
Seal it now, Christine, by kissing your brother.” 

Christine put her arms around Hugh’s neck, kissed 
him, and cried bitterly. 

“T’ll do everything to please you, Hughie. I will! 
I will!” she sobbed. “Oh, Hughie, Hughie, I 
wish you were not going away for ever!” 


CHAPTER X.—CAPTAIN FANSHAWE. 

Wuen Dr. Fanshawe and Miss Vane returned to 
The Beeches they found a pleasant surprise in store 
for them. An unexpected visitor had arrived, no 
less a personage than Dr. Fanshawe’s son Cecil, who 
came forward to greet them as they entered the 
hall. 

A tall, soldierly-looking man of about three-and- 
thirty, with plenty of fair hair, closely cropped in 


military fashion. He had good blue eyes, and his 


| mouth was completely hidden by his heavy tawny mous- 


tache. A handsome, striking-looking man, very like 
his father, but lacking the expression of shrewdness 
and decision which characterised the features of 
Doctor Fanshawe. That he was lacking in force of 
character no one with the least knowledge of physiog- 
nomy could doubt, for the lower part of the face wag 
weak ; handsome and finely-cut, it was too feminine 
in character. 

Home for a six-months’ leave of absence, he had 
decided to spend part of the time at The Beeches. 
He had forgotten the very existence of Gertrude 
Vane, whom he had last seen when she was an un- 
In the beautiful and 
graceful young woman he did not recognise his little 
cousin of six years before. Gertrude Vane never 
looked to greater advantage than she did when 


formed, silent school-girl. 
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Doctor Fanshawe said—< Why, Cecil, is it possible 
you don’t recollect your cousin Gertrude ?”’ 

Her face was radiant with health, and her bright 
eyes sparkled with excitement. Cecil looked at her 
with undisguised admiration, and began to think he 
might not find his stay at The Beeches so dull 
after all. 

They had all much to talk over, for Cecil had only 


just returned from foreign service, and his views of 


the great world was especially interesting to Ger- 
trude Vane, who had never gone through the dissi- 
pation of even one London season. Until dinner-time 
she was his entertainer, her uncle being engaged at 
his professional duties. Gertrude had not much to 
tell him in return. She did not know any of her 
neighbours, having been such a short time at The 
Beeches, so, in lieu of other news, she told him the 
romantic story of Christine. 

“TI think I heard something about it before,” he 
said, indifferently, as she concluded. 

«You shall see the little girl to-morrow. She is 
coming to spend the day with me, and you must 
hear how nicely she plays.” 

And so it came to pass that Christine, attired in 
her best dark-blue merino dress, warm jacket, and 
neat straw hat, set forth next morning to spend the 
day at The Beeches. She walked steadily along 
over the frost-crisped snow, until she came within 
sight of the great gates. There an unexpected 
horror awaited her. Christine had a morbid horror 
of cows, and no sooner had she reached the closed 
gates than a drove of cattle came suddenly down a 
bye lane, and in one minute the child was in the 
midst of the herd. 

She screamed lustily, although almost paralysed 
with fright. The cows seemed to be as much terri- 
fied at her appearance as she was at theirs, but she 
was too nervous to know this. How it all happened 
Christine never knew, save that a gentleman put 
his arm around her, and, in a minute more, she was 
within the gates. 

“You foolish child,” said Captain Fanshawe, for 
such was her deliverer, “the cows were not going to 
touch you.” 

“IT was so frightened!” exclaimed the child. “I 
am so afraid of cows.” 

“Well, they ’re out of sight now; you can go on 
your way with safety;” and Captain Fanshawe 
opened the gate as he spoke. 

“Tam not going any farther,” she replied ; “ I am 
going up to Miss Vane.” 

“Oh, you are the little girl who is coming to play 
to us, are you not?” 

“Yes,” hesitatingly spoken. “Miss Vane asked 
me to come up to The Beeches to-day.” 





“Then come along with me, You know there | 
might be cows on the way.” As he spoke he looked | 
down at her with a little smile. “What is your' 
name?” 





“ Christine Richter,’’ was the prompt reply, “ that 
is the name I am called by, but it is not my own 
name,” she continued, gravely and correctively. 

“Then, may I ask what your own name is?” he 
inquired, rather amused at the demure little maiden’s 
look and tones. 

**T have none.” 

“T thought everybody had a name. How does it 
happen that you have not got one?” 

“Because I have no father and no mother, and 
Mr. Starke and Hugh found me when I was a little 
baby.” 

Captain Fanshawe feels interested in this quaint 
little girl. 

“ Here is your visitor, Gertrude,” he said, ushering 
Christine into the drawing-room. “I rescued her 
from the midst of a herd of ferocious cows, on the 
strength of which introduction we have become 
acquainted.” 

Christine played to Miss Vane and to Captain 
Fanshawe, and then Miss Vane sang and played to 
the child, and showed her pictures and curiosities, 
and strange foreign articles, which Captain Fan- 
shawe had brought home. He gave Christine a 
curious little Indian box of inlaid work, and was 
more than repaid by the delight so visibly depicted 
upon the child’s countenance. 

It was a day in Christine’s life to ke marked with 
a white stone. The snow fell fast during the after- 
noon, and the three sat in the pleasant warm drawing- 
room, where Christine had tea and cake before setting 
off for home before the evening began to fall. 

‘“‘Gertrude,” said Dr. Fanshawe, entering the room 
for a minute, “I don’t like the idea of that child 
walking home alone. Send one of the servants with 
her.” 

“T’ll take her home, if you like,” said Cecil, ad- 
dressing his cousin. 

“Thank you, Cecil; it is not snowing now, so I 
think you ought to set off at once.” 

Christine was invited to come again; and, carrying 
her precious box carefully wrapped up, she set off 
down the road with Captain Fanshawe. 

This grave, sensible little girl was a curious study 
for him. There was something in her face which 
puzzled him, just as it had hitherto puzzled his 
father. Several people who knew the child turned 
and looked after the pair as they walked through 
the narrow streets of Barham, and wondered who the 
tall gentleman was who was taking such care of the 
organist’s adopted child. 

“I know what I shall do with my box,” said 
Christine, after a meditative pause. 

** What?” 

“‘T shall keep my chain and locket in it.” 

“ Have you got a chain and locket? How grand 
you must be!” 

«?Twas my mother’s, and it has her likeness in 


, it,” she explained. “I never wear it, because it is 


contd 
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not fit for a little girl like me, but when I am a 
woman I may wear it then.” 

“You must bring it up and show it to Miss Vane 
and to me.” 

«T will, if Mother Anna will allow me. 

They had reached the door of the cathedral by 
this time. The last of the scanty afternoon con- 


” 


EARLY 


gregation had dispersed, and upon Christine sug. 
gesting that she should go home with Heinrich 
Richter, they ascended the steps together, and the 
man and the child stood on the spot where the wan- 
derer and her babe had sunk down on that bleak 
Christmas Eve so many years before. 

(To be continued.) 


PILGRIMS. 


IIL—ABRAHAM (1). 


BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH, AUTHOR OF 


}ETER we leave behind the personal | 
history of the patriarch Noah, nearly 
all the information with which we 
are furnished is the catalogue of the 
tribes which descended from his sons, 
an account of the confusion of tongues and the con- 
sequent dispersion of men over the face of the earth. 
Having thus explained the division of the one 
family into many nations, dwelling in different 
places and speaking different languages, the sacred 
narrative returns to Shem, and indicates the line 
of direct descent to Terah the father of Abraham. 
We have, however, little more than a genealogical 
table till we come to Abraham himself, the father 
of the faithful, the friend of God, who, above all 
God’s children, seems to tower pre-eminent. 
Though the tenth in descent from Noah, he is the 
first man who stands out before us with any dis- 
tinctness of outline. 

Among the now widely-scattered families of earth 
God determined to have one whose special office 
it should be to keep alive the remembrance of | 
His name. Abraham, born in Ur of Chaldea, was | 
chosen to be the head and founder of this nation, 
which was to be separated from all the nations of 
the earth, and which was designed by God to be, 
by its very existence, a practical protest against 
idolatry, and the channel through which Divine 
grace should long flow, till the time come for its 
general diffusion, and the blessing of all the world. 
“As a perfectly new beginning, therefore, the 
patriarchal history assumed the form of a family 
history, in which the grace of God prepared the 
ground for the coming Israel. For the nation 
was to grow out of the family, and in the lives of 
the patriarchs its character was to be determined 
and its development foreshadowed. In the 
triple number of the patriarchs, the divine election 
of the nation on the one hand, and the entire 
formation of the character and guidance of the life 
of Israel on the other, were to attain to their 
fullest typical manifestation. These two were the 
pivots upon which all the Divine revelations made 











| remote, futurity. 


“FOUR SEED SOWINGS AND ONE HARVEST,” ETC. 


to the patriarchs, and aijl the guidance they re- 
ceived, were made to turn. The revelations con- 
sisted almost exclusively of promises, and so far 
as these promises were fulfilled in the lives of the 
patriarchs, the fulfilments themselves were pre- 
dictions and pledges of the ultimate and complete 
fulfilment reserved for a distant, or for the most 
And the guidance vouchsafed 
had for its object the calling forth of faith, in 
response to the promise, which should maintain 
itself amidst all the changes of this earthly 
life.” 

The call of Abraham, then, is to be regarded as 
no ordinary event—it is an epoch in the’ world’s 
chronology, and the commencement of a new era 
in the history of God’s church. Of all the men of 
those early times—indeed, of all the men of any 
time—we can point to none whe has enjoyed a more 
widespread and long-continued reputation than 
Abraham. The Jew and the Arab alike trace their 
descent from him; and so we find his name equally 
well known and equally venerated among the Jews 
in their dispersion, throughout the realms of 
Christendom and wherever the Gospel is preached, 
and by the many millions of diverse nationalities 
who own the sway of Mahomet. And besides 
these who claim natural or spiritual relationship 
to the great patriarch, and who would not wil- 
lingly let his name and memory die, we find his 
memory enshrined in the floating traditions of 
many countries, Egypt and Sabea alike testifying 
of him who did in so remarkable a manner testify 
for God. We see, then, how great this man was; 
for we cannot question his pre-eminence around 
whose name so many imperishable memories have 
clustered, and we feel sure that that could have 
been no ordinary life, which has given rise to so 
many extraordinary legends. 

When Abraham is first introduced to us he has 
arrived at an age long before which the active life 
of most men is brought toa conclusion. Abraham 
was seventy-five years old “ when he was called to 
go out into a place which he should after receive 
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for an inheritance, and he obeyed and went out, | 
not knowing whither he went.” 

There is something very impressive in the 
spectacle with which we are here presented. An 
old man, according to our estimate of age, breaking | 
away from the scenes and associations of his earlier 
life, bidding adieu to his kindred and friends, 
faring forth to be an exile and a wanderer, just at 
that period when human nature shrinks from 
activity and enterprise, and inclines rather to rest 
in what is old and known, than adventure upon 
what is new and untried. The call included a 
command and a promise, and in acting as he did, 
we see Abraham in faith obeying the command, 
and going forth in hope of the promise. We are 
told little more than the simple fact that God 
commanded and that Abraham obeyed. “The Lord 
said unto Abraham, Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, 
unte a land that I will show thee: and I will make 
of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and 
make thy name great; and thou shalt be a bless- 
ing; and I will bless them that bless thee, and 
curse him that curseth thee; and in thee shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed. So Abraham 
departed, as the Lord had spoken unto him.” 

Here, then, do we see the father of all true 
pilgrims faring forth from the land of his nativity, 
with his aged father, Sarah his wife, and Lot his 
nephew, with others whose names are not men- 
tioned. Yielding to the guidance of his almighty 
but invisible Friend, and confiding in His promise, 
he goes forth, not knowing whither he goes, but 
going cheerfully and confidently, knowing that his 
way must be well and wisely ordered who has the 
God of heaven and earth for his guide. 

Having arrived in Canaan God again appears 
unto Abraham, saying, “ Unto thy seed will I give 
this land.” When he goes forth from Ur of 
Chaldea the promise seems to intimate that he is 
to go toa land which God has provided for him, 
but now he learns that it is intended to be the 
possession of his descendants rather than himself, 
and that he is to occupy it only as a stranger and 
a sojourner. But though he finds no city to dwell 
in, he builds there an altar unto the Lord, 
“sojourning in the land of promise as in a strange 
country,” moving about from place to place—-from 
Sichem to the plain of Moreh, ard from the 
mountain of Bethel unto Hai, journeying still 
toward the south, and never forgetting to rear the 
altar of sacrifice and call upon the name of the 
Lord. 

After a while, by the stress of famine, he is 
driven into Egypt, where a temporary failure of 
faith led him to deviate from the path of rectitude 
and truthfulness, in a manner which he must ever 
afterwards have regarded with regret. After a 


| his tent toward Sodom;’ 





residence, we know not of what length, in Egypt, 


he returns to Canaan, and now, “very rich in 
cattle, and silver, and gold,” he resorts at once 
“unto the place where his tent had been at the 
beginning, between Bethel and Hai, unto the place 
of the altar which he had made there at first, 
and there Abraham called on the name of the 
Lord.” 

It was while dwelling there that a difficulty 
arose with which Abraham dealt in a very honour- 
able and noble-minded way. Lot has by this time 
become a wealthy man as well as Abraham, and 
has large possessions in flocks and herds, and in 
the nomadic life they were living difficulties must 
have occasionally arisen in providing pasture. It 
would seem that in this particular instance that 
though Abraham and Lot differed not, there was 
strife between their servants, and in dealing with 
this difficulty the essential nobility of Abraham’s 
character conspicuously appears. At once, in the 
most frank and open manner, he says to Lot, 
“Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me 
and thee, and between my herdmen and thy herd- 
men, for we be brethren. Is not the whole land 
before thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from 
me: if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go 
to the right; or if thou depart to the right hand 
then I will go to the left.” Abraham might most 
fairly and reasonably have claimed priority of 
choice. He was the elder man, and Lot probably 
owed everything he now called his own to 
Abraham; he, however, stands not on his rights, 
but gives to his nephew all the advantage of 
making his own choice, of which advantage he 
seems, without any scruple, or affectation of 
unwillingness, to have availed himself. 

Allured by the prospect of wealth, and not de- 
terred by the evil fame of the district, Lot chose 
him all the plain of Jordan, which, before the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, was even as the 
garden of the Lord. “ And Lot journeyed east; 
and so they separated themselves the one from the 
other. Abraham dwelt in the land of Canaan, and 
Lot dwelt in the cities of the plain, and pitched 
’ after which separation 
the Lord renewed to Abraham the declaration 
previously made, that the whole land in which the 
patriarch then dwelt as a sojourner was given to 
him and to his seed for ever. And with this as- 
surance of ultimate possession we see Abraham 
dwell for a while in the plains of Mamre, which is 
in Hebron, and build there an altar unto the 
Lord. 

While he was there tidings were brought to him 
of the capture of Lot and his family by Chedorla- 
omer and the confederate kings, whereupon, arm- 
ing his trained servants, he goes forth, and effects 
the rescue of Lot; and it was when returning 
from the slaughter of the kings that the remark- 
able interview occurred with Mclchizedek, king of 
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Salem, and priest of the most high God, who came 
forth to bless him, an incident the mystical signifi- 
cance of which we have declared at great length in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Abraham thus far has had the land in which he 
dwells as a stranger, promised to himself and his 
seed as a possession; but while he is assured that 


his seed is to be numerous and powerful, and the 
means of blessing all the earth, there is no indica- | 


tion of the way in which the promise is to be ful- 
filled. Abraham is still childless, and there is 
every prospect, speaking after the manner of men, 
of his remaining so. We need not wonder at his 
solicitude. So far as he can see, his great posses- 
sions will go to a stranger, the steward of his 
house, Eliezer of Damascus. But God assures him 
that it shall not be so; he shall have a son of his 


own, whose descendants shall be as the stars of 


the sky for multitude; and though they are to 
dwell as strangers and servants in a land that is 
not theirs, for four hundred years, they are to 


come hither again, and possess the land; and in | 


confirmation of this promise the Lord gave Abra- 
ham a great sign in heaven. 

But while this promise of a son is given, the 
fulfilment of the promise is delayed. “Sarah, 
Abraham’s wife, bare him no children.” Abra- 
ham’s faith is severely tried. He has a great 
promise, a promise which has been given under 
circumstances of great solemnity, and which has 
been ratified in a very remarkable way. A son is to 
be born unto him, from whom is to spring a mighty 
and numerous nation, which is to hold Canaan as 
an inheritance from the Lord. This promise Abra- 
ham believes, and his faith is accounted unto him 
for righteousness, and he seems to have been willing 
to leave God to fulfil his own promise in his own 
way, and at his own time; but Sarah—and it must 
be remembered that it was not yet made known 
that she was to be the mother of Abraham’s son— 
Sarah is so anxious for the fulfilment of the great 


promise, and the establishment of her husband’s | 
family, that she is willing that he should have | 


children by another rather than that he should 
have no children at all. An arrangement was 
suggested by Sarah, which was too willingly 
adopted by Abraham, the result being that a son 
was born to him by the Egyptain hand-maiden 
Hagar. Evil was done that good might come, 
and, lo, instead of good, instead of happiness and 
Satisfaction, we have to read a sad tale of domestic 
dissension and strife and wretchedness. When 
Sarah sees the result of the scheme of her own 
contrivance and suggestion, her anger and jealousy 
are awakened, and so serious is the disagreement 
between the mistress and the bondwoman, that 
Hagar, to escape the treatment to which she is 
subjected, flees into the wilderness. There an 
angel appears to her, who, after giving her a re- 





markable prediction as to the number and cha- 
racter of her descendants, bids her return to 
her mistress, and so her son, who is named 
Ishmael, is born in the house of Abraham -his 
father. After this, peace seems to have been re- 
stored to the family. Thirteen years have run 
their course, and still the only descendant of 
Abraham is Ishmael the son of the bond-woman. 
In the meantime the rite of circumcision is in- 
stituted, and God renews his covenant with Abra- 
ham, now, at last, definitely announcing that a son 
shall be born to him of Sarah his wife. This 
announcement Abraham receives with feelings of 
gratitude and joy. He falls on his face, and laughs, 
and the joyful laughter of Abraham is commemo- 
rated by the name afterwards given to his son— 
Tsaac. 

Some time after this Abraham is sitting in his 
tent-door in the heat of the day, and suddenly 
three men stand by him, as travellers might, who 
were seeking rest and refreshment on their journey. 
Abraham at once proffers kindly hospitality, which 
is readily accepted. There is water provided for 
their feet, and a morsel of bread to comfort their 
heart, and in the meanwhile more abundant pro- 
vision is being made for them—* cakes of fine 
meal baked upon the hearth, a calf from the herd, 
and butter and milk,” and this simple but sufficient 
fare was spread for them in the pleasant shade of 
a neighbouring tree. While they are partaking of 
this feast, the angel, the one who throughout takes 
the precedence of the others, inquires concerning 
Sarah, who had not made an appearance, and, 
assuming his true character, authoritatively de- 
clares that she shall bearason. Sarah, standing 
behind them in the tent, overhears this conversa- 
tion, and incredulously laughs within herself. The 
unbelief of Sarah is detected and reproved, and 
she is reminded that there is nothing too hard for 
the Lord; and the promise having been repeated, 
the men whom Abraham has entertained prepare 
to take their departure, he accompanying them 
for a little “to bring them on their way.” As they 
are thus walking together the Lord communicates 


| His intention to destroy the cities of the plain, 


because of the abounding wickedness of those who 
dwell therein. This startling announcement fills 
Abraham with astonishment and dismay, and 
arrests him in his course—the two men walk on 
towards Sodom, but Abraham stands yet before the 
Lord. And now he acts the part of intercessor ; 
he does not forget who dwells in Sodom, and he 
pleads earnestly, though in vain, that the Lord 
would spare the guilty cities. But though the 
cities are to be consumed, Lot is to be rescaed 
from destruction. 

Abraham lived for some sixteen years in the 
plain of Mamre, but now for some reason, which is 
not stated, he removes to the south country, 
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between Kadesh and Shur, and sojourns in Gerar, 
and there again, influenced by unworthy fear and 


suspicion, he was guilty of the same dissimulation | 


which, years before, he practised in Egypt, and, but 


THE R 
LITTLE group of half a score 
I see about a carriage door, 
Where a lithe lad, a young recruit, 
Is starting on war’s tortuous route ; 
Oh, may he know, when lightnings fly, 
The magic might of their good-bye! 





As the bell sounds, all draw apart, 
Except the one who shares his heart, 
Fondly he vows, till he come back, 

In barrack or in bivouac, 

He ’ll love her whom he leaves behind, 
And keep her only in his mind. 


Her fingers, on a bow of rose, 
Are trembling at a host of foes, 
At comrades wild, and fiery drams, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
7 PE SSHEN at last Anthony Beres- 
(Ss ford came within sight of 
Pats the Upper Farm, or at least 
; i to the spot where in day- 
WW) light he would have seen 
PI it, he looked eagerly in 
2) that direction for the lights 
which Brown had told him were to be 
seen late into the night, and there were 
lighted windows undoubtedly on the 
ground-floor, which enabled him to dis- 
tinguish the position of the house. He 
) rode on to the gate, from whence there 
was only a short path to the door, and 
dismounted, to open it. He led his horse through, 
and the gate swung back and closed with a loud noise, 
which echoed far through the silence of the night. 
It had evidently been heard within the house, for 
the lights were moved and a window opened, as if 
some one were endeavouring to ascertain who the 
intruder could be. Anthony went on, and rung the 
bell gently, though he could hear the sound vibrating 
through the silent house. The door was 
immediately opened, not by the farmer or his sons, 
all of whom he knew well, but by a grave well-ap- 
pointed servant, who seemed too thoroughly trained 
to manifest any surprise at this nocturnal visit. “It 








| 
almost | 


for the gracious interposition of God, would have 
involved himself and his wife in the very calamity 
which he was seeking, by unjustifiable means, to 
avert. 


ECRUIT. 
And flashing warlike telegrams; 


But not so feared are guns and swords 
As woman’s witching eyes and words. 


Go, soldier, and whate’er allures 

Your roving fancy, she is yours; 

Faces more fair, and forms wore slight, 
Will often pass before your sight ; 

But never break a plighted vow 

For coral lip or pencilled brow! 


Peace, parted souls, 1 could but say, 
May your love strengthen by delay ; 
May tender troth, so signed and sealed, 
Survive all shocks of flood and field ; 
| Then home return, adventurous youth, 
And reap the fruits of holy truth! 
GEORGE S. OuTRAM. 


CONQUEROR. 
OF “TRIED,” “ONE LIFE ONLY,” ETC. ETC. 


” 


is very late,” said Anthony, considerably embarrassed, 
“but I wished to speak to Mr. Gascoigne if he has 
not yet gone to bed.” 

“My master is in his study with a gentleman, sir ; 
I will inquire if he can see you. What name, sir?” 

Anthony gave his card, and the man disappeared. 
Almost instantly, however, he returned, and throwing 
the door wide open, intimated that his master would 
be delighted to receive Mr. Beresford. ‘I will see 
to your horse, sir,” he added, “as none of the other 
men are up;” and taking the bridle from Anthony’s 
hand he pointed to the door nearest to him, saying, 
“ That is the way to the study, sir; you will excuse 
my announcing you, as I cannot leave the horse.” 

Anthony nodded, and walked on into the house. 
He knocked at the door, and a voice instantly re- 
sponded, “Come in.” So he opened it at once, and 
entered the room. It was fitted up as a little study, 
with a writing table, on which lay a voluminous MS., 
and sundry shelves filled with huge folios, which 
seemed for the most part brown and worn with age. 
A bright fire burned in the grate, which looked very 
cheerful on that chilly night, and two easy-chairs 
were drawn towards it, in which sat Reginald Erles- 
leigh and Mr. Gascoigne. A little low table was 
placed between them, on which stood a tray with all 
appliances for making the black coffee so much 
relished in foreign countries, with two of the pretty 
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delicate cups, like painted egg-shells, in which it is 
usually served. There was no indication whatever 
that play of any kind had been going on, and Mr. 
Gascoigne rose with the most perfect ease of manner, 
and greeted Anthony with great cordiality. 

“T am very glad to see you at home again, Mr. 
Beresford. I have been trying to relieve your 
brother’s solitude in your absence; but you will do 
so much more effectually than I can.” 

“TI must apologise for coming at this unseemly 
hour,” stammered Anthony, feeling that to all ap- 
pearance there was nothing whatever to justify his 
having done so, and the somewhat sullen expression 
of Rex’s face as he rose, apparently with some reluc- 
tance, to shake hands with his brother, increased his 
discomfiture. 

*‘T am very happy to see you; there is no need of 
any apology so far as I am concerned,” said Gas- 
coigne; and then he added, with a sneer which he could 
not conceal, “ your visit may claim to be a morning 
call, as I believe we have arrived at the small hours; 
pray sit down.” Anthony took the chair offered to 
him, not knowing in the least what to say next; but 
Rex turned round upon him with an expression of 
annoyance such as his bright young face had seldom 
worn. 

“ What brought you here, Anthony? you had better 
explain yourself.” 

** T expected to find you at home when I arrived, 
as I had telegraphed the time of my arrival, and 
when it grew so late without your returning I be- 
came alarmed.” 

“ Alarmed ?” said Gascoigne, with a peculiar side 
glance at Anthony, “ what form did your fears take.” 

The young man was too truthful to make any false 
exeuse—he did not answer, and Rex turned round 
angrily. 

“It is perfectly ridiculous!” he said. ‘Do you 
suppose that I am not old enough to take care of 
myself, whether by night or by day?” 

“ Nonsense, Erlesleigh!” interposed Mr. Gascoigne, 
hastily. ‘‘ Mr. Beresford has no thought of the kind, 
of course; but it is perfectly natural that he should 
have been afraid some accident had befallen you in 
your dark ride home. We have really sat up here a 
great deal too late, when all reasonable people should 
have been in bed. We got into a discussion on an in- 
teresting subject,” he added, turning courteously to 
Anthony, “and the time slipped away insensibly.” 

Gascoigne spoke in such an open cordial manner 
that Anthony felt almost ashamed of his suspicions, 
and was scarcely surprised when, on glancing at his 
brother, he saw that his face had suddenly grown 
crimson from some unspoken feeling. 

“Well, I think I had better relieve you of my 
unexpected company as soon as possible,” Anthony 
said, half laughing, as he declined the coffee which 
Mr. Gascoigne offered him, and rose from his seat. 

He saw his host give a quick glance towards Res, 





who also then left his chair, and said that he, too, 
would return home at once. 

Mr. Gascoigne pressed them both warmly to stay, 
but finding they were bent on going, he went out 
himself to the door, and told his servant to bring 
round Rex’s horse; then, when they were ready to 
start, he took leave of them both in a most friendly 
manner, and hoped that Anthony would soon pay him 
a visit by daylight. 

The two young men rode on in silence for some 
way—the necessity of riding carefully in the dark- 
ness made conversation rather difficult. But Anthony 
was anxious to remove any unpleasant feeling from 
Rex’s mind, so, whenever he could, he made a remark 
on some subject which he thought would be agreeable 
to him, telling him how greatly pleased he had been 
with the arrangement of his rooms, and detailing the 
measures he was taking to procure suitable servants 
for himself, and his intention of settling in his new 
quarters in a day or two. 

Rex answered only by monosyllables, in a distinctly 
sullen manner, which was very unlike his usual affec- 
tionate openness with his brother; and when at 
length they reached home, and were about to 
separate in the passage which led to their bed- 
rooms, he turned sharply round, and said—‘‘I hope, 
Anthony, this is the last time you will attempt to 
fetch me home like a truant school-boy from any 
place where I may choose to go, whatever may be 
the hour, before I find it convenient to return.” 

“Rex,” said Anthony, earnestly, “you entirely 
mistake me, and that you will understand some day. 
I cannot at present explain my reasons for having 
come to Mr. Gascoigne’s, but they are not such as 
you would condemn, if you knew them. In the mean- 
time, can you not trust me? I never assumed any 
authority over you even when you were under age; 
am I likely to do so now when you are a full-grown 
man, in possession of all your rights as the high and 
mighty prince of Darksmere?” he added, with a 
good-humoured smile. 

The cloud cleared from Rex’s face. He held out 
his hand to his brother, saying, “ You are a dear old 
fellow, Anthony, that I know well; only I do not 
understand your having any mysterious secrets to 
keep from me. However, it is too late to hear them 
now, so good night, and sleep well!” 

This last piece of advice was one which Anthony 
Beresford found himself completely unable to follow, 
tired as he was with the long journey, during which 
he had rested very little, for his mind was anxiously 
occupied with all that had occurred. He found him- 
self quite unable to close his eyes. He began to 
have the greatest doubt as to whether Mr. Gascoigne 
could possibly be identical with Dacre; and if he 
were not, the whole fabric of suspicions which seemed 
to have been raised against him that night fell quite 
to the ground. The reports which the butler had 
heard might well have no real foundation. Mr, Gas- 
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coigne could easily be supposed to sit up late, reading, 
or conversing with his friends, as so many men do; 
and it was very like the ready malice of country 
gossips to assert that his lighted windows when other 
people were asleep indicated some unworthy proceed- 
ing. But supposing even Rex were in no danger 
from Gascoigne, his mother had seemed to think 
there was undoubted peril for him in his own ten- 
dency to the fatal passion which had marred his 
father’s life ; and he had exhibited that night an im- 
patience of even a semblance of interference on 
Anthony’s part, which augured ill for his being able 
effectually to restrain him if he took to evil ways. 
And then his thoughts reverted to that which had 
become their centre under all circumstances—what 
hope was there that he could take his Innocentia 
into his life, to be at once his first duty and his 
dearest treasure, so long as Rex’s position was so 
uncertain, and his own promised guardianship so 
difficult to fulfil? Towards morning he sunk to sleep 
at last, utterly wearied out with anxious thoughts, 
which are apt to give a greater sensation of fatigue 
than can result from any physical exertion. As a 
natural consequence it was much later than his 


} : —_ | 
usual hour, when at last he appeared in the dining- | 


room, expecting to hear that his brother had finished 
breakfast long before, but he was surprised to find 
that he had not yet come down. 

Brown waited upon Anthony during his meal with 
the stolid gravity of a well-drilled servant, and not a 
word passed between them as to the events of the 
previous night, till Rex’s step was heard on the oak 
flooring of the passage which led to the dining-room, 
and then Anthony caught a wistful glance of the old 
man’s eyes, which touched him, and he said, hastily, 
“T think there is no truth in those reports, Brown; 
all was right at the Upper Farm when I went 
there.” 

“Thank you, sir,” was all the man had time to 
reply, when the door opened, and Rex came in. 

Brown hurried away, to bring a second breakfast, 
and the brothers shook hands as if Anthony had only 
just arrived. 

Rex almost immediately began toask a series of rapid 
questions as to his brother’s journey, concerning which 
he seemed to have really very little interest, as he never 
There was a strange excite- 


’ 


waited for the answer. 
ment in his manner, and a nervous trembling of his 
hands, which Anthony had never noticed in him 
before, and which filled him with vague anxiety. 
He watched him closely, and noticed that he looked 
pale, and that his bright blue eyes seemed heavy 
with fatigue; he did not seem to have much appetite, 
and soon rose from the table, and proposed that they 
should go and inspect Anthony’s new quarters. 
Both were equally pleased with the rooms, which 
were quite complete, and into which all the books 
and papers of the future tenant had been moved. 
When do you mean to settle yourself at home, 


Anthony ?” said Rex, with an uneasy laugh, as if he 
attached more importance to the question than he 
cared to show. 

“ To-day, I think,”’ said Anthony, gaily; “it is all 
ready, and the whole place looks charming. It is 
so completely a separate house that I think I might 
even bring a lady here. What do you say, Rex?” 

“T wish you would with all my heart!” he an- 
swered, eagerly. “You would be much happier if 
you had a wife as a companion, I am sure.” 

‘* Perhaps I should,” said Anthony, demurely. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


| Tue brothers returned to the library when they had 
completed their inspection of Anthony’s rooms, and 
| given orders that fires should be lit and everything 
| prepared in order that he might take up his abode 
' there that night. He then sat down, and began to write 
;@ long letter to Mr. Vivian, telling him how much 
| his difficulties and doubts had increased as regarded 
Mr. Gascoigne, and how anxious he felt for the letter 
‘from Mexico, which would set the question of his 
‘identity at rest. 
Anthony restrained himself with the greatest diffi- 
culty from pouring out all that he felt for Innocentia 
‘in this first letter to her father since he had parted 
' from her, but in his position of strange complication 
and disquiet he felt that he should not be justified in 
saying any word of his hopes, and he had also a 
' strong desire to ascertain how far he had been able 
to win the young girl’s affections before he ventured 
'to hazard an appeal to Mr. Vivian with some hope 
! that it would not be repulsed, 

Still, although he could not say what he most 
wished, his letter occupied him greatly, and he 
scarcely observed that Rex was walking moodily to 
and fro, seeming as if he did not know what to do 
with himself. At last he went, and stood looking out 

| of the window, till he suddenly roused Anthony from 
his abstraction by exclaiming, joyfully, ‘‘ Here is 
Gascoigne! What a good fellow to come so early!” 
and away he rushed from the room to meet him at 
' the door. 

It was plain to his brother that, whether for good 
or for evil, this man exercised over Reginald the 
strange power of fascination which some individuals 
of the human race, both men and women, undoubtedly 


| possess over their fellow-creatures, whatever be the 
| 





means by which they acquire it. 
Almost immediately, however, Rex returned with 





| his guest. 
| “ My visit is to you, Mr. Beresford,” said Gas- 
coigne, as Anthony rose to meet him, 

“In return for his having called upon you this 
| morning,” said Rex, mischievously; “ like two royal 


potentates, who never allow more thana few hours 
to elapse between their ceremonial visits.” 
| Not at all,” said Gascoigne, frankly, “ my object 
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is to ask your brother to do me a favour, and 
has no connection whatever with his kind visit last 
night. I am trying a horse, Mr. Beresford, which I 
think of buying; he seems to suit me well, but I 
have been so long away from this country that I 
really do not understand the points to be noticed in 
a thorough English horse, and I believe you are an 
especially good judge, so I came to ask if you would 
take a ride with me this morning, and give me your 
opinion,” 

“With pleasure,” said Anthony, thinking as he 
looked at the quiet gentleman-like person before him 
that it was surely absurd to suppose him capable of 
any dishonourable dealing or underhand plot. 

Gascoigne had a singularly varying expression. At 
times, when his features were at rest, there was a 
look of great sadness on his face, with a peculiar 
wistfulness, as of humble entreaty, in his eyes, which 
was very touching, and seemed to show that there 
must be a nature capable of much that was good 
hidden beneath his polished and reserved manner. 
At other times a hardened evil look would darken his 
countenance, which conveyed to any one observing 
him closely, an inexplicable impression of menace 
and evil purposes. 

Rex had eagerly darted across the room to ring the 
bell when Anthony spoke, where he was standing 
looking towards his guest with keen delight glowing 
in his beautiful face, a perfect picture of youth in its 
strength and power of enjoyment, and Anthony saw 
that Gascoigne turned his eyes towards him with a 
glance that seemed full of pathetic regret, which 
made the young man feel as if it were impossible that 
this stranger could be an enemy to his fair-faced 
young brother. 

“You do not object to have me with you, Gas- 
coigne, I suppose?” said Rex. 

“No, indeed, if you care to come;” and so the 
three men were soon mounted, and riding together 
along the road in the clear crisp air of the autumn 
morning. 

The subject of conversation was at first of course 
the new horse, which was put through its paces, and 
graciously approved of, both by Anthony and Rex, 
and when the details of its merits were quite ex- 
hausted some remark was made about railway 
journeys; and presently Rex said, “Talking of 
travelling, Anthony, you have never told me in what 


” 


part of the country you have been these last few | 


weeks. Is it any secret ?” 

As he spoke, it suddenly occurred to his brother 
that the name of Vivian might be a test of Gascoigne 
which he could safely use. Fixing his eyes on the 
worn handsome face of the man who was riding be- 
tween Reginald and himself, he said, slowly, “There 
is no secret about my journey, Rex; I have been 
staying with an old acquaintance of our mother’s— 
who was a still older friend of your father’s—Mr. 
Vivian,” 








| days. 


Whether or not as he said that name Gascoigne 
gave an almost imperceptible start Anthony nevex 
afterwards could tell, for the new horse, so recently 
praised for its steady paces, at that moment bounded 
suddenly into the air, as if sharply pricked with the 
spurs, which, however, Mr. Gascoigne was not wear- 
ing, and it was some minutes before his rider could 
quiet him sufficiently to resume the slow trot which 
was most convenient for conversation, When this 
was done, however, there was not the slightest trace 
of emotion on Gascoigne’s face; and after explaining 
to Rex that the horse had probably put its hoof on a 
sharp stone, or been stung by some insect, he turned 
to Anthony, and said, with perfect composure, “ Vi- 
vian ? I remember well hearing that name in connec- 
tion with Mr. Erlesleigh; I need not mention in 
what way,” he added, seeming to assume that An- 
thony was as ignorant of the disgraceful fact in his 
stepfather’s life as his own son actually was, 

“Did you know Mr. Vivian?” said Anthony, 
quickly. 

““No, I never happened to meet him, but I knew 
another man whose name was greatly mixed up with 
his very intimately—I mean Richard Dacre.” 

Anthony started at the quiet unconcerned use of 
that ominous name by the man whom he had ac- 
tually suspected of bearing it himself; and his eyes 
almost devoured Gascoigne’s face in the effort to 
discover some trace of feeling which might betray 
him if it were so; but nothing could be more per- 
fectly cool and indifferent than he appeared to be. 

“Vivian and Dacre!” said Rex. “I seem to have 
some dim recollection of those two names in connec- 
tion with mysterious troubles, which distressed my 
mother very much. She would never allow them to 
be mentioned by any of our visitors in my childish 
I do not remember at all what was wrong 


, with them. However, if you know this Mr. Vivian 


{ 


now, Anthony, you can tell us about him ; what sort 
of a man is he?” 

*“One of the most honourable and noble-minded 
men I have ever met!” said Anthony, enthusiastically. 
“There has never been anything wrong in his con- 
duct you may be very certain. As to Dacre % 

He paused, and looked keenly at Gascoigne, who 
met his gaze quietly, and then said, carelessly, “ You 
cannot know much of Dacre, I should think, for he 





| has been dead some time.” 





“ Dead!” exclaimed Anthony, with a sensation of 
intense relief. And then a doubt passed strongly 
over his mind as to the truth of the statement—if 
Dacre were dead surely Vivian’s Mexican friend 
would have acquainted him with the fact. 

“* How long has he been dead?” he asked, so eagerly 
that Gascoigne looked round inquiringly. 

“‘ Does he interest you so much? ”’ he said. 

“His death does—if it has really taken place,” 
replied Anthony. 

For a moment Gascoigne did not speak, as if 
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pausing to reflect, and the young man impatiently 
repeated his question—‘* When did he die—if he is 
dead ?” 

“That he is, most certainly!” said Gascoigne. 
“He will trouble his enemies and his friends no 
more. He has been a thorn in the side of both I 
believe, but chiefly of the latter,” and he laughed. 
Then, seeing Anthony still looking anxiously in his 
face, he said: “As to the exact time when this 
desirable event took place I am not that sure I can 
give you the precise date—it is not very long since, 
and he died in a remote part of the world, so that I 
only learnt it accidentally. Possibly his other ac- 
quaintances may not yet have heard it.” 

“What is the history of these men, Vivian and 
Dacre?” asked Rex. ‘ You two people seem to know 
the whole affair intimately, while I am in complete 
ignorance. Tell me all about them, Anthony.” 

The question would have greatly embarrassed his 
brother had not Gascoigne come quickly to his 
aid. 

“T must protest, Erlesleigh, against your making 
us rake up old stories which are well buried in the 
past, and ought never to be revived. There is no- 
thing so utterly unprofitable as recalling the evil 
rumours of bygone days. Let the dead sleep, my 





good fellow, while we turn to a more interesting sub- 
ject. Tell me if you have explained to your brother 
yet the reason of our nocturnal meetings ? ” 

This was a subject which evidently interested Rex 
so much as to make him forget all about the history | 
he had wished to know. He glanced at Gascoigne 
with a look of amazement, which only partly sub- 
sided when his friend continued quickly, as if he had | 
not finished his sentence—“ at least, one reason out | 
of several. You must know, Mr. Beresford, that I | 
have devoted a great part of my life to the study of | 


| 





astronomy. Iam ashamed to say how many days I 
have passed in sleep that I might be able to spend 
my nights in star-gazing. I have inspired your 
brother here with the same tastes, which, as I have a 
good telescope at the Farm, I am able to gratify. 
Besides, I have some rather curious books on the 
subject, which we were discussing when you came in. 

This certainly seemed a plausible explanation of 
the practices which the farmer’s family had inter- 
preted very differently, and Anthony could not help 
hoping it might be true; he glanced at his brother, 
who was riding on in silence, looking straight before 
him, till Gascoigne addressed him again. 

“By the way, Erlesleigh, there is a curious con- 
junction of stars this evening, which it will be very 
interesting to watch. I do not expect I shall disturb 
my couch much to-night.” 

Rex looked round with a half eager, half uncertain 
glance, and would have spoken, when the attention 
of all three was directed toa horseman who now 
came trotting up to them, and who proved to 
be Sir Thomas Fleming. There was a cordial 
greeting; and having heard that they were simply 
taking a ride for pleasure, he insisted on their all 
coming on to lunch with him at Fleming Hall. The 
invitation was accepted; and again, when Anthony 
saw Gascoigne in the midst of a pleasant family 
party, on excellent terms with them all, it seemed to 
him impossible that there could be any ground for 
suspicion against him. He took the opportunity, 
however, when they strolled out in the grounds after 
lunch, of asking Sir Thomas where he had first made 
his guest’s acquaintance. 

« At my club,” answered Sir Thomas. “I do not 
know who introduced him, but we are very exclu- 
sive, so I know he must be a suitable acquaintance,” 

(To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read-—Joshua xxiv. 
NTRODUCTION.—In our last lesson ac- 
count of great battle; in whose defence 
was it fought? But war with Canaanites 
not over yet. Great many battles fought. 
On which side was success always? Hear 
of no more defeats. Joshua great and brave 
general ; people trusted him; fought bravely under 
him; feared God, and so were blessed by Him. He | 
kept His word; delivered His people; gave them | 
victory over their enemies. Now the people were | 
settled, had rest from war, were occupying the land | 
in peace; the time has come for Joshua to die. What 
an eventful life his had been! Let children recall 
the leading events; his being on the Mount Sinai 





' does he begin with ? 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


with Moses; fighting the Amalekites; being one of the 
two faithful spies; receiving the command at Moses’ 
death ; taking Jericho; conquering Canaan; divid- 
ing the land. Had dene his work, was now to receive 
his reward. 

I. Review or THE Past. (Read 1—13.) Once 
more a solemn council called. As Moses before his 
death, so Joshua now. Whom does he gather to- 
gether? And when these elders, judges, &c., come, 
is it only to see and hear Joshua? No; they present 
themselves before God, i.e., they come to worship, 
and to hear the voice of His servant, which will be, 


| as it were, the voice of God. Now all areassembled, 


the worship over, Joshua addresses them. What 
Tells them about their origin, 
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Who was their ancestor, and where did Abraham 
live? In Mesopotamia, the other side of the flood— 
i.e., the great river Euphrates—over which Abraham 
crossed on his way to Canaan; hence his name of 
Hebrew (Heber meaning “the man who crossed 
over”), Whom did Abraham and his father wor- 
ship? “Other” gods meaning “strange” or “false” 
gods. But who brought Abraham out, and led him 
through Canaan? What else did He give him? His 
seed multiplied, according to God’s promise (Gen. 
xvii. 6). 

So Joshua goes on reminding them of God’s doings 
in Egypt, at the Red Sea, in the wilderness, and 
Canaan. God had always been with them and 
helped them. Sometimes help came in strange 
ways. Remind of hail in last lesson. Now read of 
another strange help. Have all seen or heard of 
hornets; knew their dreadful sting; these insects 
employed to drive out two kings (ver. 13). 

Good for all at times to think over God’s dealings ; 
how He has brought us to be His people, taught us 
His will, helped us to overcome our enemies, and 
promised us a better land. Is all this because of our 
goodness ? We have rebelled often as Israelites—all 
done by God’s mercy. 





II, A Cuorcy Given. (Read 14—28.) The people | 
have heard about the past, they must now choose for 


the present ; they are surrounded by idolaters; some 
of them already beginning to serve other gods (ver. 
23); must now once for all make a decided choice. 
Why cannot they serve both God and idols? Because 
God is a jealous God; He will not accept half service ; 
must be loved and served wholly, or not atall. What 
would He do to those who forsook Him? (ver. 20.) 
So Joshua tells them to decide for themselves whom 
they would serve. Let the children notice about the 
the choice; it was—(1) a free choice, there was no 
compulsion ; they had the power to choose God or to 
choose other gods, they must make up their minds 
which was better. So it is with all; no one can 
compel us to do wrong; we, by God’s spirit within us, 
are stronger than Satan (Rom. viii. 39). No one can 





harm us for doing right (1 Pet. iii. 13). This a 
great comfort to children when others try to lead | 


HOW 


IVE shillings a week! What a large 
sum! Let me see, five times twelve are 
sixty, so I shall get sixty pence every 
week. It would be great fun to have 
it allin penny pieces. I wonder if Mr. 
Banks would mind paying me all in 

J coppers! What a good thing it was that 
father and mother came down here to live, in- 

stead of staying in that narrow dark street in Lon- 

don. What a lot of us boys used to meet every day, 





into sin, need never fear. God will help them, and 
all will be well; so also in doing right, must be by 
our own will, others may help and advise, but we 
must decide for ourselves. (2) A deliberate choice ; 
they must not serve God one day, and strange gods 
another day; they must make a solemn covenant, 
How was it confirmed? First Joshua wrote down 
the people’s words that they would serve God and 
obey His voice; then took a great stone, and set it 
up under an oak near the sanctuary. This stone was 
always to remind them of their choice; was to be a 
witness unto them. ‘This done, the people allowed to 
go home. Children will remember solemn time 
when choice put before them. Let them recall time, 
place, circumstances. How have they kept their 
promise ? are they serving God? If never before, 
let them now resolve to give themselves to God. He 
always ready to hear and to help. 

III. Josuva’s Deatu. (Read 29—31.) At last this 
good man dies. How old was he? Ten years 
younger than Moses. Not much told us about his 
death. But how we die matters little; how had he 
lived? What had he said about himself and his 
house? (ver. 15) Not only had he and his house 
served the Lord; but what effect had his life on the 
elders and others? The whole people served God. 
Let children see effect of good example. Joshua’s 
whole life given to God. How often had influenced 
Israelites during life, and after his death effect of 
his life remained. This a noble example to follow. 
Joshua began when young, and continued steadfast 
all his life. Had reward of good conscience, God’s 
favour, man’s approval, the blessing of all around 
him, and everlasting life, May this be our lot too! 


Questions to be answered. 


Name the leading events in Joshua’s life. 
Whom did Abraham and his father worship in 
Mesopotamia ? 
. What choice did Joshua put before the people ? 
. What was the nature of the choice ? 
. What memorial was there of the occasion ? 

6. What was the effect of Joshua’s life and 
character ? 


i 
2 
2. 
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TO WORK. 


and play about Drury Lane! Ah! if Jim and Tom 
could only see these beautiful green fields, and this 
bright blue sky, they would never like to go back to 
London again! There goes the great bell. “ Come to 
work, come to work,” it seems to say quite plainly. 

“How youfellows are dawdlingalong!” I exclaimed, 
as several of the boys who worked at the same cotton 
factory were shuffling along as if their shoes were too 
heavy for their feet. 

“Tt’s all very well,’ said one of them, “for a new 
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chap like you to be frisking to your work, just as if 
you were going to have some great fun. When you 
have been to work as long as we have youll not be 
quite in such a hurry to begin.” 

I laughed, and ran on, keeping time with the great 
bell, till I almost stumbled against one of the over- 
seers, who was standing just inside one of the large 
doors ; of course I begged his pardon. 

“Never mind, my lad,” said the good-natured man, 
“your cheerful happy face is quite enough to assure 
me that you had no intention of knocking me down. 
Go to the top floor, and do the same kind of work you 
did yesterday.” 

I was soon at my post, and did as much as I could 
till the great bell rang again. Then you should have 
seen the scamper to get down-stairs! The very same 
boys who crawled along before me to work were 
racing each other at a fine pace; no one would have 
believed they could have lifted their feet so rapidly. 
I ran too, till I reached a little white cottage. The 
door was opened hastily, and my good mother stood 
on the threshold ready to welcome me home. The red 
brick floor looked so bright—not a crumb upon it— 
our little round table stood in the middle of the room, 
covered by a snow-white cloth, on which was a wel- 
come sight toa hungry boy—steaming potatoes fried 
to a beautiful brown colour, and cabbage as green as 
grass, besides a dish of boiled apple dumplings, and 
plenty of bright spring water just drawn from the 
well. Need I say that I did my duty to the full? 
Again the bell began to ring, and off I ran, having 
resolved that I would never let the sound cease till I 
was at work, 

At last pay-day came. Didn’t my heart beat as I 
was waiting my turn, till, hearing my name called, I 
went to the desk, and five shillings were put down! 
I was in such a hurry to pick them up, that I am 
afraid they thought me a bungling fellow. 
dropped a shilling, then, in picking up another, I 
let it roll back into a man’s box, at last it was all 
right, and wrapped up in the corner of my handker- 
chief, for the factory was so neat and tidy that not 


a piece of paper could be found anywhere lying | 


about. So many had to be paid, that we were sent 
down a room at a time, and had to return to our 
work till the bell rang. I don’t know whether it was 
because it was the first time I had ever had so much 
money in my pocket, but I could not help putting 
my hand to feel if it was there every few minutes. 


As soon as we were all outside on our way home | 


I found myself surrounded by a lot of the boys, who 
asked me what I was going to stand out of my first 
week’s money. I first turned hot, then cold, and 


did not know what to do or say; at last, gaining a 


little courage, said, “I don’t know what you mean, 
this money is not mine, it all belongs to my father 
and mother; if you think you ought to have some of 
it, come home with me and ask them.” 

“That’s a nice way to sneak out of paying your 


I first | 


footing,” said a big rough-looking fellow, who looked 
|so angry that I was nearly pulling out my money 
to satisfy him; but, luckily, one of the overseers 
came by just at the time, and saw what was going 
on; he scolded them well for trying to frighten me 
| out of my earnings, and kindly walked home with 
| me. 
| « Won’t you come in and see my mother, Mr. 
Harris?” said I. 

““No, my boy, not now, some other time perhaps. 
| I must make haste home to my little ones. You don’t 
| know how long they are looking out for me before I 
| reach them.” So, with a kind smile, he left me. I 
‘felt sad at his departure, I scarcely knew why, and, 
| turning into our little gate, soon lifted the latch, 
| and walked iato our pretty little cottage, feeling that 
| I had returned to home and happiness; my spirits 
were, however, again damped, as no one came as 
usual to greet me. All was quiet, and I began to think 
no one could be at home, there was not even a fire 
in the grate, and things looked disorderly. What 
eould it mean? I felt sure something was wrong, 
and was rushing up to my mother’s room, when I 
met her on the stairs, so pale, tears streaming down 
her cheeks; after making two or three vain attempts 
to speak, she sobbed out, ‘“‘ You’ve no father, my poor 
boy; you’ll never see him alive again!” 

This sad news was too true. He was a bricklayer, 
and had gone away early in the morning to a job 
twenty miles off; he expected to be employed there 
| for a fortnight at good wages, but the first day had 
| slipped off a ladder, and fallen from a great height, 
| being killed on the spot. 

For some minutes I sat almost stupefied, gazing at 
; my poor heart-broken mother, then I began to think 
| how I could make her feel her loss less, and said, 
“We must send for George home at once, mother; he 





; must come and work at the factory, and you can do 
|a little charing once or twice a week till we can 
| earn enough to keep you, then we shall get enough 
| money to stay in this cottage.” My mother did not 
think my brother George would be willing to come 
| home after leading a sea life; but when he did arrive, 
| a few weeks after, we found he was not only glad to 
come home, but said he was quite tired of being 
| tossed about on the ocean. He had not been home 
long before we found that it was not only the tossing 
| he disliked, but hard work; in fact, he did not like 
| work at all, he earned next to nothing; fortunately 
my wages were raised to nine shillings a week, and 
| my poor mother worked night and day to earn a few 
shillings and keep the two rooms clean we had been 
obliged to move into. We found we had made a great 
mistake in getting this lazy boy home again; my 
poor mother took all the blame on herself, as she 
said I was too young to remember the trouble he had 
been before going away. 
Although I was some years his junior I was always 
urging him to be more diligent, and reminding him 
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of our duty to keep our mother from being obliged 
to go out to work, ever appealing to his selfish 
nature by remarking how much more comfortable it 
used to be to come home and find her all neat and 
clean ready to greet us with a smile and some good 
cheer to reward us for our labour. One day, as I was 
hastening back to work, and almost pulling George 
along to reach the factory before the bell ceased, a 
rush of boys came down a side turning suddenly 
upon us. “ Who’s going in for a swim before going 
to work ?” cried out the ringleader. 

“T am for one,” said my brother, breaking loose 
from my hold. 

“Oh no, George, pray don’t!” I exclaimed, “the 
bell has nearly finished ringing; do come to work. 
I'll have a swim with you after we leave.” 

“We shan’t be five minutes, and it is so hot, I 
must have a dip!” he shouted, as he ran off with the 
others, glad of any excuse to shirk his work. I went 
on with a heavy heart, despairing of ever making a 
change in him. 

After I had been at work more than an hour, and 
hoping every moment to see my brother enter the 
room, the overseer came hurriedly towards me, with 
a very grave face, and said, “ You had better leave 
off to-day, and go and comfort your mother, she is 
likely to be in great trouble by the time you get 
home. Two of the boys who ran off to bathe are 
drowned, and we fear your brother must have been 
too, for no one can find him, and yet there is no trace 
of his body. I need not say how stunned I felt, and 
left the building scarcely knowing what to do or 
where to go; however, I had scarcely gone thirty 
yards before I saw some one carrying a body drip- 
ping with water on a board ; I rushed up to the spot, 
and, looking at the lifeless face, saw enough to 
convince me it was my brother’s. All my repug- 
nance to him for his laziness vanished; I felt I would 
have given all I had in the world to see him restored 
to life. Iran on to prepare my mother for this new 
trial. Our doors were both locked, but the landlady 
told me where I should find her. Poor thing, she had 
gone out to do half a day’s work to eke out her small 
income. A flush of astonishment passed over her face 
as she came to the door to see who wanted her. 

«You, my child!” she exclaimed, “have you got a 
holiday ?” 

“No, mother. Come home at once, George is ill; 
make haste, give me the bag! I’ll runon! be as quick 
as you can!” She, however, turned so pale with fear 
that, though nearly cholsing, I told her all I knew. She 
was a brave woman, and bore up well; she lost no 
time in useless repining, but at once prepared hot 
blankets and all she knew would be required to 
receive our invalid, The doctor arrived just as he was 
carried up-stairs, and highly approved of my mother’s 
forethought, 





It was some time before he showed any sign of 
life, but after the use of many restoratives he at last 
opened his eyes, and glanced wearily around him, 
It was many weeks before he got strong enough to 
go to work again, but the time he had for reflection 
proved of great benefit to us, for when he did resume 
his duties it was with a right good-will, his half- 
heartedness had entirely left him, and the more he 
persevered to overcome his natural disposition to 
idleness the better and easier it became to him, till 
at length he sometimes made me feel ashamed of 
what I had done in a given time in comparison with 
him. The good result of our industry soon worked a 
great change in our home: my dear mother once 
more had a pretty little cottage, which was a perfect 
picture of neatness; my brother and I took care to 
plant every inch of ground, so that we grew enough 
fruit and vegetables for our use. We seldom alluded 
to the accident, but sometimes my brother would 
dryly remark, how strange it was that some people 
would only get into the right path when they were 
driven into it. M. N. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


59. Mention some passages which show that 
clapping hands was among the Jews significant of 
great joy. 

60. What was it in Christ’s interview with the 
woman of Samaria which seems to have had the most 
effect upon her ? 

61. We commonly say that it is foolish to get out of 
temper. Quote a proverb setting forth the same truth. 

62. How long was it after the first taking of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar, before the final captivity 
of the Jews, and the destruction of Jerusalem ? 

63. What plea did the Jews put forth as a reason 
why they should put our Blessed Lord to death ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 160. 

48. “ Because of mine house that is waste, and ye 
run every man unto his own house. Therefore the 
heaven over you is stayed from dew, and the earth 
is stayed from her fruit. And I called for a drought 
upon the whole land” (Haggai i. 9—11). 

49, Because the roofs of the house (being flat) 
were used for all “public proclamations” (Matt. x. 


27). 

50. “If ye will receive it, this is Elias which was 
for to come” (Matt, xi. 14; see also xvii. 12, 13). 

51. “For the Lord's portion is His people ; Jacob is 
the lot of His inheritance, He instructed him, He 
kept him as the apple of His eye” (Deut. xxxii. 9, 
10; see also Zech. ii. 8). 

52. Because they felt that His reference to build- 
ing the Temple in three days must have referred to 
His own resurrection (Matt. xxvii. 63). 
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, 4_] ER early hours were touched with care, In youth she toiled both late and long, 
: E Her mid-day brought no little sorrow ; For one who was too weak to labour, 
But now, all in the twilight fair, And flinched not when the proud and strong 
She contemplates a bright to-morrow. | Sneered at their humble little neighbour. 
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So when her parent passed away, They are the solace of her age, ~ 
This consolation came to cheer her, And in their lives repeat her story. id 
That while her own course heavenward lay, Time hath not made her nature sad, m 
Each moment brought their spirits nearer. She moans not over life’s “ mischances,” a 
When prattling children round her knees, And thus the little ones are glad le 
Came for a mother’s fond caressing, To meet their dear old granny’s glances. a] 
Ske smiled, and thought, *twas such as these She lives and moves, in trust elate, . 
Who won the Saviour’s sweetest blessing. Aye ready to resign the mortal, : 
And mindful of the solemn charge, And looks towards the golden gate, 
To wisdom’s fountain early led them, And humbly hopes to pass its portal. a 
On som that doth the oonl emmange— Thus though her early hours with care ti 
Eternal manna daily fed them. Were touched, and mid-day brought her sorrow, hi 
Now older grown, the sacred page Yet now, all in the twilight fair ni 
Hath done its work, they live her glory, She contemplates a bright to-morrow. ti 
Joun G. Warts. i D 
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THE PARABLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. h 
BY THE REV. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON; CANON OF WORCESTER; AND " 
HONORARY CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN. _ 
IIIl.—THE PARABLE AS A NARRATIVE OF REAL LIFE (1). 
I, 2 Sam, xii. 1—9, 13,14, “And the Lord sent Nathan unto David. And he came unto him, and said unto him, There were 
two men in one city ; the one rich, and the other poor. The rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds: but the poor man t] 
had nothing, save one little ewe lamb, which he had bought and nourished up; and it grew up together with him, and with his 
children ; it did eat of his own meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was unto him asa daughter. And m 
there came a traveller unto the rich man, and he spared to take of his own flock and of his own herd, to dress for the wayfaring ] 5 
man that was come unto him; but took the poor man’s lamb, and dressed it for the man that was come to him, 
“* And David’s anger was greatly kindled against the man; and he said to Nathan, As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done 
this thing shall surely die; and shall restore the lamb fourfold, because he did this thing, and because he had no pity. u 
‘And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man. Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, I anointed thee king over Israel, and I ty 
delivered thee out of the hand of Saul; and I gave thee thy master’s house, and thy master’s wives unto thy bosom, and gave 
thee the house of Israel and of Judah; and if that had been too little, I would moreover have given unto thee such and such 
things. Wherefore hast thou despised the commandment of the Lord to do evil in his sight? thou hast killed Uriah the Hittite Ms 
witb the sword, and hast taken his wife to be thy wife, and hast slain him with the sword of the children of Ammon. il 
“* And David said unto Nathan, I have sinned against the Lord. Aud Nathan said unto David, The Lord also hath put away al 
thy sin; thou shalt not die. Howbeit, because by this deed thou hast given great occasion to the enemies of the Lord to 
blaspheme, the child also that is born unto thee shall surely die.” tl 
W 
HE Parable, in that highest form, to | on stores of mere fancy, and that, being complete in h 
which, looking to the teaching by | itseif, it does not imperiously demand some attempt tl 
parables of our Lord Himself, we at interpretation from all, thoughtless and thought- h 
most commonly apply the name, is | ful alike. But it differs still more in suggesting a tl 
but scantily represented in the Old | lesson of transcendant importance—that real his- | 
Testament. One chapter of the , tory is at least as truly symbolical as fiction—that | W 
Gospel according to St. Matthew (chap. xiii.) con- | by God’s eye perfectly, and in measure by the eyes fi 
tains more parables of this type than can be found , which He enlightens, the great laws of His provi- dl 
in all the older scriptures put together. This | dence and grace are seen to be represented in the te 
is the more remarkable when we consider that of | simplest incident of the most homely life, as the 83 
figurative teaching of other kinds—of metaphor, | whole heaven is mirrored in a single dewdrop— 0} 
of type, of proverb, of riddle, even (as we saw in | that, more especially, the history written in Holy it 
the last paper) of fable—these older scriptures | Scripture “for our learning” (since itis thus seen | I 
present a rich abundance. But the parable, as a | under the light of God’s inspiration) being a plain ni 
narrative taken from real life, and embodying in | and literal history, is still, as St. Paul has taught Y 
simple forms the great principles of human nature us in two celebrated passages (1 Cor. x. 1—11; b 
and God’s dealings with it, has been raised by our , Gal. iv. 21—31), symbolical of truths, which con- t] 
Lord’s teaching from the rudimentary condition cern all humanity, even to the end of time. In a 
in which we find it in the Old Testament, and | that lesson are involved the main principles of one ti 
stamped emphatically as His own. | true interpretation both of the book of human life N 
In whatever degree of perfection it appears, it _ and the book of Holy Scripture. r 
differs from the fable in this—that it does not draw Of the parables given in this and the following si 
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article, three, taken from the historical books, are | was the object of the prophet to lead David to an 


of a lower kind, merely representing the action of 


men under images drawn from the same human 
action in its simpler forms. ‘The last, which be- 
longs to the pages of the Evangelical Prophet, 
approaches most nearly to the higher form of the 
gospel parable, illustrating by the ordinary action 
of the husbandman the dealing of God with the 
souls of His people. 

I. In the parable of Nathan it cannot be neces- 
sary to dwell on the pathetic beauty of the narra- 
tive itself, impressive by the very power of its 


homely simplicity, on the exquisite touch of 


nature in the apparent interruption of the narra- 


tive (at v. 5), by the characteristic outburst of 


David’s impetuous indignation, and on the su- 
blime irony of his unconscious self-condemnation, 
suddenly exposed by the stern and solemn utter- 
ance, “Thou art the man.” In all these points it 
has not only passed into a proverb to the student, 
but has taught its lesson to generation after gene- 
ration of penitent sinners. ‘To enlarge upon them 
is needless for those who can discern them for 
themselves, and useless for those who cannot. 

But there are three lessons—the first critical, 
the second moral, the third spiritual—which it 
may perhaps be worth while to draw out, as not 
lying quite so near the surface. 

(a). The first is conveyed by the light thrown 
upon the true scope of correspondence between the 
type and the antitype in all teaching by parable. 
On the one hand, it must be clear to every one that 
many of the details of this parabolic narrative are 
inapplicable to the actual history of David’s sin, and 
are merely introduced to give life and colouring to 
the narrative. Yet, if this parable were interpreted 
with the excessive minuteness of application which 


has been conspicuous in some interpretations of 


the parables of the New Testament, we should 
have had to ask, “ Who or what is represented by 
the traveller who came to the rich man?” and 
either to find or to make some faint resemblances, 
which might give plausibility to an artificial and 
fantastic answer. On te other hand, it is equally 
clear that the narrative fails to express with any pre- 
tence to completeness the worst features of David’s 
sin. There is no word in it of foulness, of treachery, 
or of murder. The parable is content to indicate 
in a comparatively simple form the principle of a 
rapacious selfishness, from which sprang in the 
actual history that threefold development of sin. 
Yet, again, how often has a parable of our Lord 
been taken to express with perfect completeness 
the whole idea which it shadows out, and gravely 
argued upon as a full exposition of the absolute 
truth! It may, be observed that in 
Nathan’s parable these characteristics, both of 


indeed, 


redundance and defect in the narrative, are neces- 
sarily brought into unusual prominence ; for it 








impartiality of judgment, which any premature 
suspicion of the drift of the parable might have 
impaired. But, nevertheless, they belong to the 
parable as such. No type can perfectly corres- 
pond to an antitype; and, if it did, being as complex 
as the antitype, it would be useless for its typical 
purpose, of leading from the plain and simple to 
the obscure and intricate. It would be well, if 
these considerations had always been kept in 
mind, as in respect of parabolic interpretation, so 
also in the kindred work of interpreting those 
metaphorical expressions, by which the great mys- 
teries of the gospel are truly, but from the nature 
of the case imperfectly set forth to us. 

(b). The second lesson is a moral lesson, teaching 
the close connection of the two forms of covetous- 
ness (mAcovetia)—the covetousness of avarice, of 
which the narrative itself speaks, and the covetous- 
ness of lust, which was actually exemplified in 
David. Itis possibly characteristic of the position 
of woman in the ancient world, that the analogy of 
the parable suggests no other consideration than 
the thought of the wrong done to the husband by 
the robbery of that which he loves. Of the wrong 
done to and by the partner of David’s guilt there is 
no mention. The very phrase used of the lamb, “It 
was to him as a daughter,” while in itself a delicate 
shadow of approach to the likeness of the thing 
signified, yet is one which could hardly be used 
except under the view of woman as an inferior 
being, belonging to “the hardness of men’s hearts” 
in those ancient days. But this does not touch 
the main lesson (so often suggested by the context, 
in which the word covetousness is used in the 
New Testament*), that there is one root, both of 
licentiousness and of avarice—the latter of which 
so often replaces in the coldness of advanced age 
the former sin, more characteristic of the hot 
blood of youth. That root is lust or concupis- 
cence—the temper of indulged and uncontrolled 
desire—not in itself sin, but “ having in itself the 
nature of sin” (rationem peccati). The whole 
spiritual tragedy is described by St. James (i. 15) 
in words which might be an inspired comment 
on the sin of David. “ When Just hath conceived 
it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death.” The indications of that 
temper in David are perhaps seen in the poly- 
gamy, of which he and his son Solomon are the 
first conspicuous types. Under the unresisted 
temptation of Bathsheba’s beauty it burst out, and, 
once indulged, it forced (so to speak) the subse- 
quent moves of the unhappy sinner in the onward 
vareer of sin. Taking to itself two other tenden- 
cies in him—to deceit, such as he showed 
Ahimelech to Achish (1 Sam. xxi. 2, xxvii. 


to 
or 
* See Rom. i 


29; 1 Cor. vii.; Eph. iv. 19, v. 3; Col. iii. 5. 
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10—12, xxix. 6—9), and to that fierceness of anger | But only when we pass through these superticial 


against all that barred his way, which flamed out 
in his rage against Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 13)—it 
hurried him on blindfold to a dark extreme of 
treachery and murder, from which, when his eyes 
were opened, he recoiled in deep self-loathing and 
horror. Yet in itself, as the parable suggests, 
it is the same sin, which showed itself in a mean 
and trivial form in the hardhearted selfishness 
of the rich man sparing his own abundance and 
serving himself out of the poor man’s single trea- 
sure. 

(c). These two points stand out conspicuously 
in the parable. A third lesson, even more striking, 
is drawn in the concluding verse of the history. 
It is significant at once of the true character of 
David and of the nature of all deep repentance, 
that, in the expression of his shame and sorrow, he 
passes by altogether the thought, both of his own 
self-degradation, and of the cruel wrong done to 
Uriah. His soul has only room for the one absorb- 
ing consciousness, “I have sinned against the 
Lord,” or, as it is even more strikingly expressed 
in the psalm of his penitence (li. 14), “ Against 
Thee only have I sinned.” Evil may be regarded 
as “vice,” that is, as a sin against ourselves, and, 
as such, we recognise it with a thrill of blushing 
shame. It may be regarded as “crime,” that is, 
sin against our fellow-men, and then we feel the 


remorseful sense of broken duty and outraged love. | 





conceptions to the notion of it as properly a sin, 
against the God who made us in all the glory of 
His image, and who hallows all the relations which 
bind us to our brethren—only then is there the full 
conception of the black horror of evil, and only 
then is there that hope of cleansing and renewal, 
which distinguishes repentance from mere shame 
and remorse. It is to this clear apprehension of 
the true and ultimate character of evil, that there 
comes the immediate promise of forgiveness — 
‘The Lord hath put away thy sin; thou shalt not 
die ’’—not the less welcomed by the penitent soul, 
because accompanied by the denunciation of a well- 
deserved punishment, both as a chastisement to 
the repentant sinner himself, and as a manifesta- 
tion of God’s wrath against sin, lest “‘ His enemies 
should blaspheme.” From that hour it is true 
that the fair flower of David’s prosperity began to 
fade, smitten like the innocent child of his sin. 
There was a heavier punishment still in the deadly 
fruit of his example, reproduced in the revolting 
sins of Amnon and Absalom. There was the 
severest of punishments—the loss of strength, 
elasticity, bravery, and kingliness of soul, which 
the after-history shows but too plainly. But he 
had God’s forgiveness, and the hope of the renewed 
sanctification for which he prayed. On these he, 
and those who have been like him in sin and re- 
pentance, can rest and be satisfied. 








OUT-OF-THE-WAY PAPERS. 


NERVINE TONICS, 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR BROWN, RECTOR OF CATFIELD, NORWICH. 


1), Savile’s nerves are all wrong again, 
are they? Well, I must goand rouse 
him up.” 

The speaker was a middle-aged 





that all nervous disorders have their seat in the 
fancy; and Savile was his very dear friend, a 
brother barrister, who, like himself, was doing 
well in his profession. 

‘Pump Court” was soon reached, and poor Sa- 
vile subjected to a severe but kindly scrutiny. He 
looked the picture of puzzled misery. “ You can’t 
imagine how strange my sensations are,” said he. 
“I’m quite sure something is going to happen.” 

““Nonsense!” replied his friend Francis ; 
“you ’ve been overworking yourself, and must 
take a week’s holiday. Come along with me 
this instant!” And in spite of all protestations, 


man, in evidently robust health, to- | 
tally unconscious of having nerves himself, which | 
is the normal state of things, and firmly persuaded | 


and dismal allusions to some heavy Crown case, he 
was carried off. But the fact was, Savile had been 
troubled from time to time with those “ terrors” 
which are the symptoms of constitutional nervous 
susceptibility ; he had battled against them like a 
true man that he was, and often driven them away 
by sheer force of determination, but now long- 
continued hard work, with insufficient relaxation, 
had developed the complaint, and aggravated the 
symptoms till the will was powerless to resist. 
He was in constant fear, where no fear—that is, 
cause of fear—was. Without in the least compre- 
hending it, and despising himself heartily for such 
miserable weakness, he lived ina perpetual dread 
of evil, of the nature of which he was perfectly un- 
conscious, and which in reality had no existence. 
At the termination of the week of recreation— 
the first nervine tonic—Savile could no longer 
come to chambers, but stayed at home at Nor- 
wood. His friend Francis gave him up, and, with 
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Mrs. Savile’s consent, requested the local doctor | 
to see him. 

Mr. Booker called accordingly. He was con- | 
sidered, and no doubt was, a very superior doctor, | 
the favourite medical man of that neighbourhood. 
Unfortunately, all he knew about nerves was 
derived from books and other people, dead and 
alive. The following scene took place after the 
usual preliminaries. 

“Mr. Savile, I can clearly see from your symp- 
toms and from what you have told me of your | 
habits for some years past, that although there is 
no actual disease in you at present, your nervous | 
system is in a state of great prostration, and so of 
excitement.” | 

“T can feel it, doctor, only too clearly.” | 

“Exactly so. I have no doubt of it. And} 
though, as I said, there is no actual disease in you | 
at present—I mean no disease of a serious cha- 
racter—yet, if this condition of things were to go | 
on unchecked, there is no telling what active 
mischief might more or less rapidly intervene.” 

Mr. Booker looked quietly alarming, and his 
patient alarmingly unquiet. 

“What do you allude to?” said the latter. 
“Tell me the worst; I would rather know it at 
once. I have just that feeling that something 
serious is coming on.” 

“T mean that one of these things might happen : 
you might possibly have an epileptic seizure, or | 
astroke of paralysis, or it might terminate simply 
in a general decline.” 

What a nice constellation of possibilities to set | 
before a nervous man! Savile could look a man | 
in the face as well as any lawyer on circuit, | 
and he didn’t fail now. He kept his eye on the 
doctor steadily, but there was an anxious expres- 
sion in it (and no wonder), which caught Mr. | 
Booker’s attention. | 

“But spray do not suppose,” he added, “that | 
any one of these things must of necessity come to | 
pass. We hope, with care and proper treatment, | 
to ward them off; and I only mentioned them in | 
order to place before you in the strongest light the | 
imperative necessity that exists for your paying 
strict attention to my directions.” | 

“Yes, I'll take anything you give me, of| 
course; but what you say answers exactly to my | 
own sensations—I feel I am on the verge of an | 
attack of some sort.” 

“ Medicine is of no use in a case like yours, Mr. 
Savile,” continued she doctor, with unsympathising 
nicety, as if dissecting, or as if the first thing to 
do with a nervous patient of more than average 
good sense was to torture him; “all the medicine 
in my shop would do you no good. No; there’s 
only one thing for you to do: you must have per- 
fect rest, a thorough change; you must go abroad 
for six months at the very least.” 
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“You might as well tell me I must take a trip 
to the moon,” said Savile, impatiently; “it is 
simply impossible.” 

Here was nervine tonic number two. Very 
good in itself, like recreatior, yet placed before 
the sufferer in so alarming ¢ way that it suggested 
despair rather than hops. How much better, 
now, would it have been if the worthy doctor, who 


| was really quite right in his diagnosis, had just 
eee : : : 
| said in a cheery, hopeful sort of way (as indeed 


many doctors do), “ My dear sir, your nerves are 
in a very bad state indeed; but don’t alarm your- 
self; I feel sure that change and rest will bring 
you round again, but change and rest you must 
have ; I insist upon it!” 

However, the wise prescription was scouted as 
an impossibility. How was a busy lawyer to take 
a six months’ holiday? so he made frantic efforts 
to ignore the whole thing, and flung himself into 
work ; but completely broke down. 

As a last resource, Francis advised him to con- 
sult a certain Dr. Hobby, a gentleman who had 
made nervous complaints his special study. And 
in order that he might the more thoroughly satisfy 
himself as to the real opinion of the learned 
specialist, he himself accompanied his friend. 

Dr. Hobby had a peculiar way of looking into 
the eyes of his patients. It was not a long- 
continued unpleasant stare, but a searching gaze 
of short duration, and great intensity, frequently 
repeated. Its constant recurrence was remark- 
able. He asked questions, of course, but all the 
time he was talking or listening, those eyes of his 
were darting a succession of penetrating glances 
at his patient, as if he were dealing with a sus- 
picious character. He even went so far as to lift 
up poor Savile’s eyelids, and peer into his eye- 
balls; and Francis was so struck with it that he 
mildly suggested that there was nothing amiss 
that he knew of with his friend’s eyes; but Dr. 
Hobby only smiled, and remarked that the eye 
was a window that could be looked through in 
more ways than one. Then, after a pause, and 
one more lingering gaze of more than ordinary 
duration, he politely requested Savile to withdraw, 
and made a sign to Francis to remain in the room. 
“T am very sorry to say that your friend is ina 
very serious state of health. There is not the 
slightest doubt to my mind that he is in the first 
stage of that disease which is commonly called 
softening of the brain.”’ 

Francis was greatly shocked. “I hope you’re 
mistaken, doctor,” he said at length; ‘‘ why, his 
brains are as hard as ever they were; it’s his 
nerves that are all to pieces.” 

“IT wish with all my heart I could be mistaken,” 
replied Dr. Hobby, with the calmness of assured 
conviction, “but that is out of the question. I 


| saw it at a glance the moment I set eyes on him. 
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He bears the stamp of it in his very expression. 
Oh no, I cannot be mistaken!” 

“Perhaps you looked for it,” pleaded Francis, 
innocently, but with great force of truth; “ your 
opinion is very positive for one so quickly formed. 
I can assure you that we who know him better 
than you can possibly do have no fear for him if 
only he could master those ridiculous nerves.” 

“Tf,” said the doctor with emphasis; ‘‘ exactly 
so. But that’s just it. What are those nervous 
sensations so many symptoms of in his case, 
along with other symptoms which you cannot 
detect, but which I can see from long experience in 
amoment? They point to one inevitable conclusion, 
and that is, incipient softening of the brain, for 
which there is no remedy.” 

“Do you mean that nothing whatever can be 
done ?” 

“Nothing of a curative character. I can only 
recommend some kind of anodyne just to quiet 
the nerves when much excited, but it will do 
nothing more than that.” 

Nervine tonic number three! Francis made 
much of the anodyne to his friend, and kept the 
rest to himself. But Savile was in far too sen- 
sitive a state not to observe his reticence, and 
surmise the worst from it. In sheer desperation 
he consented to go abroad for one month only, 
yet fully assured that he would never come 
back at all, and set off for Wiesbaden with his 
wife. 

One of the first persons he recognised at Wies- 
baden was an old school-fellow named Jones. He 
caught sight of him in the street, and instantly, 
with that peculiar aversion which often asserts 
itself without reason in nervous people, hurried 
down a bye-street. He had never been intimate 
with Jones; he had always rather disdained 
him as aman of no intellectual mark, for whom 
Providence had mercifully ordained a comfort- 
able income and an idle life, though, had he 
known Jones better, he would have found that he 
had great good sense, and was busily employing 
his time in doing much real good in his way— 
much more substantial good, in fact, than many 
very clever people know how to accomplish. It 
must be owned, moreover, that Savile was pre- 
judiced against Jones from another cause. He 
was aware that he was a man of strong religious 
views of a certain sort, and, unhappily, Savile’s 
notions of religion were of that exclusively intel- 
lectnal character which begins and ends in barren 
speculation, With some alteration of terms it 
would have done very well for an ancient Roman 
of fair morals and high culture. Christianity 
was the accident, not the essence of it. And so 
he looked with a sort of pity very much like con- 
tempt on all, who like Jones, believed everything 
the Bible told them, and lived as if they really 





believed it. It was a sure sign, he thought, of 
weakness in the upper regions. 

But there was wu fatality in meeting Jones. 
Savile could never go out for a walk but there he 
was in the distance, though it is only fair to admit 
that he was not the only acquaintance who gave 
Savile a turn, and was shunned like the plague. 
However, one day, when Savile happened to be 
alone in his sitting-room, a card was brought up, 
and before he had time to make an excuse the 
irrepressible Jones made his appearance, and with 
quiet heartiness greeted his old school-fellow. 

“T thought I couldn’t be mistaken, Savile,” he 
said; ‘your face is not one that people easily 
forget; but unfortunately you were always turning 
in another direction when I saw you coming. I’m 
so glad to fall in with you again. How are you? 
Taking a holiday, like a sensible fellow that you 
always were?” 

“A poor sort of holiday,” replied Savile, in a 
most lugubrious manner, and fidgeting as if he 
would like to have jumped out of the window. 
“The fact is, 1 am completely broken down—not 
fit to see anybody. You must excuse me, Jones, 
but my nerves are in such state that I really 
must—— ” 

“Oh, poor fellow, then I can feel for you !” 

It was said so feelingly and with such intelli- 
gence of interest that it arrested and attracted 
Savile. 

“Then you know what nervousness is?” he 
said. 

“T should think I do,” replied Jones; “no one 
hardly could have suifered more from it than I 
have.” 

“ But you ‘re all right again; I never shall be.” 

“ Oh, that’s by no means certain,” said Jones, 
quietly, as if he knew what he was talking about ; 
“you may be quite wrong there. You must never 
believe what your nerves tell you.” 

“But the doctors think the same, though they 
don’t exactly say so—at least to me.” 

“Or the doctors,” added Jones; “unless they 
have experienced the complaint themselves. They 
generally make too much or too little of it.” 

The quiet, confident way in which Jones spoke, 
so different from the glib manner in which well- 
meaning friends often try to cheer people up with- 


+] 


out understanding in the least what ails them— 
had a wonderful effect on poor Savile. It was the 
best nervine tonic he had had yet. Jcnes neither 
made light of his “ horrors,’ nor pronounced them 
hopeless. The consequence was Savile became 
communicative and unreserved. 

“ T wonder whether you ever had the extraor- 
dinary sensations I have,” he said; ‘I never 
could describe them. There’s a sort of morbid 
consciousness of one’s own existence—a perpetual 
apprehension of nobody knows what—everything 
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and everybody gives one a turn; in fact, one can- 
not forget oneself; and every now and then there 
seems to be some horrid crisis coming on. Did 
you ever feel like that?” 

“Oh dear me yes; you have described it all 
exactly. But I tell you what, Savile, I have found 
out that it is one of the axioms in nervous com- 
plaints that what one dreads in this way is sure 
not to come to pass unless we make it come to 
pass by not using common-sense remedies.” 

“What do you call common-sense remedies ? ” 


“Change, and cheerful society, and hope. The 
first 1 am glad to see you are trying; the second 


Ihave no doubt you can have; but the last I 
fancy you are very much in want of, yet it is the 


most important remedy of all, and must be well | 


mixed up with the rest. And if you will allow me, 


I will give you at once your first dose by telling | 


you that I never could have believed till I gave it 


a fair trial what a difference, or rather a revolution | 


could be effected in one by a thorough change of 
air, scene, and surroundings. I only wish some 
one had told me so to begin with.” 

From that time forward Jones and Savile were 
fast friends. The tonic of hope, blended with the 
recreative influence of change, began to tell for 
good. With many alternations of improvement and 
relapse, Savile grew gradually stronger in nerve. 


“Tt will be a pleasure to me, I can assure you. 
| But do iorgive me if I say that you will find no 
tonic for the nerves so good at all times as a 
simple rational trust in God.” 

There was a slight flush on Savile’s face as he 
said, ‘‘ Do you think I am an athiest, Jones ?” 





“Not what you mean by the term; no, cer- 
| tainly not. But to have trust in God thai chall be 


a comfort to us, so as to be a real tonic to the 
nerves, as I was saying, we must first make sure 
that we have a right to trust in Him.” 

“Well, as to that,” replied Savile, rather lan- 
guidly, “I have no doubt of the benevolence of the 
Supreme Being, though I can hardly suppose that 
one so infinitely removed as He is from us can 
take any interest in so small a matter as the state 
of my nerves.” 

“The very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered.” 

“Oh, if you come to straining texts of Scripture 
to their full literal meaning I don’t know where 
we shall get to.” 

‘‘And where are we if we don’t take them 
| literally—that is in their common-sense mean- 
| ing?” 
| “We must be guided by reason.” 
| Yet reason, apart from the Bible, has ever led 
| men into uncertainty. You, my good friend, are 





. |. . . 
There was a secret pleasant consciousness of |in uncertainty. Excuse my saying so, but I am 
revived power. But as the month’s holiday drew! sure you are. With all your grasp of intellect 
toaclose, and he began to think of work, there | you have not yet arrived at feeling sure that the 


were unpleasant returns of symptoms. The heavy 
Crown case was like a frowning spectre to him. 

“Tt’s all coming back again, I’m afraid,” he 
said. 

“Oh no it isn’t,” said Jones, in his quiet, de- 
cided way. “ You couldn’t make it come back if 
you tried ever so much. People who give way to 
the ‘fidgets’ can command them at will, but you 
are not one of that sort. Real nervousness can 
never be imagined. I don’t mean to say you will 
never be troubled with it again. In all probability 
you and I shall always be liable to it, and we must 
both of us, like sensible men, take the probability 
into account, and use remedies in time. 
never need master you again, and it’s not going 
to master you now.” 

“T dread so its incapacitating me when I get 
back to work,” said Savile, relieved, but still 
uneasy. ‘My work is intense, and will be more 
and I do dread so being 
made a fool of and breaking down at perhaps the 
most critical moment. The idea of it is painful in 
the extreme.” 


intense than ever soon; 


“My dear fellow, will you forgive me if I say 
something of a rather personal kind. I may not 
for some time, if ever, have another opportunity.” 

“T hope we shall often see each other, Jones,” 
interrupted the other, and he meant what he said. 


XUM ' 


But it | 


| Almighty takes any interest in what has been 
'a matter of intense anxiety to you. Yet the Bible 
positively and repeatedly declares He does.” 

| ‘But it seems so derogatory to the dignity of 

‘the Divine Being to imagine that He takes notice 
of what must be to Him such mere trifles. And 
yet,” Savile added with an honest sigh, “I don’t 
deny it would be pleasant enough in one’s troubles 
to be able to feel sure of Heaven’s sympathy.” 

It was a great admission for him to make; but 
| reason instinctively reaches nearer the truth under 
| the softening influence of severe trial. 

* And why not reasonable as well as pleasant ?” 
urged Jones. ‘“ Should we think it derogatory to 
the dignity of a great king to be minutely ac- 
| quainted with the wants and sorrows of the mean- 
of his subjects? Should we not rather say 
that such knowledge, especially if it took the form 
of active sympathy, gave greater lustre to his 


” 


est 


crown than all the jewels in it ? 

“Oh, but there’s no comparison between the 
them.” 

“So far as understanding it goes, I admit; but 
not as regards the reasonableness of believing it. 
To my plain common sense there is nothing more 
rational than the view the Bible gives of the minute 
interest which our Father he 
And it gives the reason why we 


in heaven takes in t 


humblest of us. 
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may trust in Him thus to keep us and care for us 
in our need—because He is our Father when we 
come to Him in humble reliance on the atonement 
that has made peace between us.” 

“T don’t understand all that,” said Savile, 
coldly, though be was too anxious about himself, 
and had too much respect for his friend to treat 
with levity these peculiar views, as he used to 
call them. 

“You think I am preaching to you,” continued 
Jones, with a smile; “I only want to tell you 
what I have found the greatest and most unfailing 
help in the dreadful battle with one’s nerves, which 
so few people can understand, but which you have 
painfully experienced. Many and many a time, 
when all other remedies seemed powerless to 
tranquillise, and a break-down was imminent, I 
have simply cast myself on God, and never done 
so in vain. I am not boasting; I am only stating 
the fact.” 

“ T am quite sure of that, Jones,” replied Savile, 
seriously ; “there can be no cant in what you 
say.” So they separated. 


feeblest hand into a mind far stronger than the 
sower’s, may prove a power mighty enough to 
bring that strong mind—aye, however great its 
strength—into willing subjection. It is better 
not perhaps to trace too closely the process lest we 
give too much glory to man, too little toGod. All 
growth is a mystery. We kuow not how it is, 
And therefore we will only place on record, for the 
comfort and sure guidance of all to whom nervous 
infirmities are given as part of their “ discipline of 
life,” that Savile, though often troubled by them, 
was never again mastered by his nerves; that his 
brain did not soften, as predicted, but rather grew 
tougher, at least in capacity; and that he distin- 
guished himself greatly in the important business 
which had so long been, in anticipation, a perpetual 
nightmare to him; so that his friend Francis, who 
watched him anxiously throughout it, declared he 
never saw a fellow so cool and self-possessed, 
albeit Savile himself told Jones, after it was all 
over, that it had taken an immense deal out of him, 
and that the only thing that carried him through 
was the “nervine tonic” he had last recommended 





But the seed of truth, dropped even by the 


him. 
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CHAPTER XXV, | 
E three gentlemen returned | 
from Fleming Hall to- | 
gether as far as the point | 
where the road to the Upper | 
Farm separated from that | 
to Darksmere, and there | 
Mr. Gascoigne took leave of | 
the brothers, saying nothing | 
as to any plan of future meetings. 

Anthony and Rex dined together, con- | 
versing very happily on various subjects, | 
amongst others on Refugium, which An- | 
thony described tohis brother, whoshowed | 
a keen interest in what he charact@tised | 
as a nineteenth-century hermitage. Rex had opened 
the subject by asking to be told what was the history | 
of Mr. Vivian and Dacre, and what especially had | 
been their connection with his father; but Anthony | 
had answered with such quiet firmness that he was 
not at liberty to give him any information on the 
subject that Rex said no more, and only listened with | 
pleasure to all that his brother told him of Vivian’s | 
beautiful retreat. He was not destined, however, to | 
hear any elaborate account of the lovely queen of | 
that fairy spot, for Innocentia was a theme so sacred | 
to Anthony’s heart that he could not bring himself to | 
do more than mention the fact that Mr. Vivian had 
a daughter, in speaking of his home to Rex. 
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When dinner was over, instead of adjourning to 
the library as usual, Rex proposed that they should 
have their coffee in Anthony’s new sitting-room, and 
celebrate in that quiet fashion his installation in his 
future abode. Another hour or so was passed there, 
in what proved to be a most pleasant apartment, and 
then Rex raised himself out of the low easy-chair in 
which he had been luxuriously seated, and bade his 
brother good night. He slowly sauntered out of 
the room, yawning as he went, and left Anthony 
to finish the letter to Mr. Vivian, in which he had 
been interrupted in the morning. He could now add 
the incident of Mr. Gascoigne’s assertion that Dacre 
was dead, and he earnestly begged his friend to write 
as soon as possible, and let him know what his own 
impression with regard to Gascoigne was, even before 
the Mexican letter came. Finally, Anthony went 
early to rest, having had so little quiet repose for 
some time, and his first night in the new home he 
had made for himself was passed in as sound a sleep 
as he had ever known. 

The brothers had agreed that they were to have 
their meals together, so long as they were both quite 
alone in their respective quarters, and Anthony, 
therefore, went into the dining-room of the castle as 
usual for breakfast. Greatly to his astonishment he 
saw that only one cover was laid, and he asked Brown 
with a slight feeling of wounded pride, whether Mr. 


| Erlesleigh had not expected him to breakfast there. 
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* Yes, sir, he did, and gave me orders to prepare 
for you; but, sir, Mr. Erlesleigh is not at home him- 
self, therefore I only placed a cover for you.” 

“ Not at home!” exclaimed Anthony, greatly sur- 
prised, “ when did he go away?” 

«He rode out, as usual, after he left you last night, 
sir,” said Brown. “I have no doubt he is at Mr. 
Gascoigne’s, but he has not yet come home.” 

Anthony sat down to breakfast with very little 
appetite, and was pondering anxiously over this new 
episode, when he heard the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, 
and saw Rex pass the window at full gallop. Brown 
hurried out to attend to him, and presently he came 
into the dining-room and called out to the butler to 
bring him some breakfast. He greeted his brother 
with a careless good morning, and, sitting down, took 
up some letters which were awaiting him, and ap- 
peared to be soon engrossed in their contents. 

Anthony saw that he was pale and flushed alter- 
nately, and looked feverish and excited; and, unable 
to disguise his anxiety, he said, “‘ You look as if you 
had not been in bed all night, Rex. I am afraid you 
have knocked yourself up, whatever you have been 
about.” 

Rex seemed about to give a.sullen answer, but, 
meeting his brother’s kindly gentle eyes fixed upon 
him, his expression changed, and he said good- 
humouredly enough, “ Did you not hear Gascoigne 
say he was going to spend the night star-gazing P” 

“And you have been with him,” said Anthony. 
“Well, Rex, I think I should leave the stars alone 
if the study of them:is to make you look as ill as 
you do this morning.” 

The blood mounted to Rex’s forehead; but he 
merely muttered that he liked astronomy, and then 
began to speak of some improvements he proposed 
making in the grounds of the castle. 

After this day there passed a fortnight of great 
perplexity and anxiety for Anthony Beresford. The 
uncertainty as to Mr. Gascoigne’s real character and 
intentions remained the same without his being able 
in any way to arrive at a conclusion respecting him. 
Mr. Vivian wrote, in answer to his letter, that he 
felt quite unable to form an opinion, and was as 
much bewildered as Anthony himself could be. It 
was possible that the expected letter from Mexico 
might bring the news that Dacre was indeed dead, 
and that Gascoigne had spoken the truth, in which 
ease there need be no more doubt of his good faith 
in any way, but until they had distinct data on 
which to found a decision, Mr. Vivian thonght that 
Anthony could do no more than watch his brother 
and their new friend very closely. 

This was precisely what Anthony found it very dif- 
ficult to accomplish. Rex was so keenly on the alert 
to resist the slightest attempt on the part of his 
brother to interfere with his independence, that he 
practised the utmost reticence with regard to his 





quite unimportant. If Anthony happened to ask 
him to what part of the grounds he was going to 
direct his morning walk, he would make no reply, 
and soon would be seen stalking out of the house 
with a defiant air which was really quite wasted on 
the occasion. His brother recognised with grief that 
he was very much altered; his naturally sweet 
temper had become irritable, and his almost childlike 
frankness and confidence in his brother were greatly 
impaired ; he seemed, too, more or less out of health, 
complaining of sleeplessness, and want of appetite, 
and of having no energy for the worry of business, 
What the business might be which occupied him 
Anthony could not imagine, for his mother, who had 
been his only guardian, had managed his affairs 
admirably during his minority, and he had received 
his inheritance of the Darksmere estates without there 
being a debt or a claim of any kind upon him; yet 
now he certainly seemed to be receiving constant 
communications from the agent who collected his 
rents, and from his solicitor. Anthony’s chief dis- 
quiet, however, was caused by the regular custom 
Rex had established of going to Gascoigne’s residence 
every evening. Ina vague sort of way he implied 
that he did so for the purpose of astronomical study, 
but his brother noticed that he never made any 
distinct statement to that effect ; no proposal was 
ever made by either Rex or Gascoigne that Anthony 
should join them; but he was once or twice formally 
invited to dine at the Upper Farm, when he would 
find a small party, generally of two or three foreigners, 
besides Rex and himself, and a very quiet pleasant 
evening was spent in conversation. Mr. Gascoigne, 
on his part, sometimes came to dinner at Darksmere, 
when Rex invited him; but it was evident that these 
ceremonial meetings were rather irksome than other- 
wise to Reginald, while he endeavoured in vain to 
disguise the eagerness with which he hurried off to 
his private interviews at the Upper Farm. 

Matters were in this state when Rex suddenly 
announced one morning to his brother that he was 
going to London for a short time. 

“To London! at this season!” said Anthony, 
surprised ; “what can induce you to do that?” 

** My own pleasure,” said Rex, coolly, “I hope 
you will consult yours also, Anthony, by having any 
guests here you like to enliven you in my absence.” 

“You do not care to have me with you, then?” said 
Anthony. “ Perhaps I might find some amusement 
in London, even in this dull weather, if you can.” 

“T have no choice as to that,” said Rex; “I am 
going with Gascoigne, who has invited me to stay 
with him. He has rooms in London as well as 
here,” 


Going with Gascoigne alone to London! Anthony 






yas completely dismayed. If this man were what he 





eared, his opportunities of ensnaring Rex would 
now be complete. Yet what could he do? He was 


movements, even in matters which were clearly | utterly powerless to prevent the journey. His bro- 
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ther had as much right to freedom of action as he 
had himself. 

“Do you mean to be absent long, Rex? ” he said 
at last, with a certain pathos in his tone, which 
touched his brother. 

“T do not know indeed,” he answered; “it depends 
upon circumstances. I am really sorry to leave you 
alone, old fellow, but it is not only for pleasure I am 
going; I have business which I must attend to.” 

What business could he possibly have if all were as 
it ought to be ? 

“ Rex,” said Anthony, earnestly, ““I hope you are 
not letting Mr. Gascoigne lead you into speculations. 


You have an ample mcome, which requires no addi- | 
| quietude, remembering his mother’s imploring ap- 


tion, and you can live very comfortably with it in 
your own rank of life if you do not exceed it.” 


“ Why should you suppose anything of the sort?” | 


said Rex, turning fiercely on his brother. 

* Because Mr. Gascoigne has once or twice said a 
few words inadvertently, which gave me the impres- 
sion that he has lived by speculation to a great 
extent himself. 
way shares,’ and as Anthony uttered the ominous 
word he looked his brother full in the face. 


He certainly has gambled in rail- 


Rex’s fair complexion always betrayed any feeling 
of anger he might experience at once, and he flushed 
crimson. 

« Anthony,” passionately, “I know 
that our mother wished I should have your advice 


he said, 
when I required it, and for her sake I have borne a 
great deal of what I must consider needless inter- 
ference on your part already; but you must not try 
me too far if we are to remain friends,” 


Anthony drove with him to the station, where he 
was to meet his friend, and saw them go off together 
in a first-class carriage. As the train started, Rex 
looked from the window to wave his hand to his 
brother, and the sight of his bright beautiful young 
face suddenly made Anthony’s heart sink within 
him as it never had done before in all his anxieties. 
A terror seemed to take possession of him that Rex 
might be going even then into evil scenes, where the 
brightness and beauty of his soul might be marred 


| for ever, and that fair outward aspect become but 


the mask of all that was most dark and sad in his 
inner being. 
Anthony paced the platform in a fever of dis- 


peal in the last moments of her life, and his own 
solemn promise to guard her darling from all evil, 


| and now he felt as if he had let him slip out of his 


hands to go on his way into utter destruction, Could 
he do any good if he went to London himself? His 


| reason answered none; for he knew that if he al- 


That we must be, Rex, though I had to give my | 


life to prove the truth of my affection for you,” said 
Anthony, rising in great emotion, and laying his 


hand on his brother’s shoulder, “I cannot explain 


to you why I feel so much anxiety about you at 


present, but if ever you should know the reason you | 


will acquit me of 
for you and care for your interests. 


anything beyond the truest love 
I gave up alll 
most desired as a career for myself in order to remain 
near you, and I think you might trust me now.” 

“TI do, Anthony,” exclaimed Rex, warmly clasping 
his hand, “you are the best brother in the world. 
Forgive my hastiness.” 


CHAPTER 
CONFIDENCE seemed 
after the conv: 


XXVI. 

restored between the brothers 
rsation which took place on the sub- 
ject of Rex’s visit to London, but there was no alter- 
ation in the this 
respect, and Anthony pondered anxiously over the 


course he ought to 


man’s determination in 


young 


pursue In consequence, 


this 


Vivian was a 
would 


time expecting the letter which 


set at res! sstion as to Gascoigne, 


the qu 
almost immediately, but it 


had not yet arrived when 


the day came which Rex had fixed for his departure. 


| it in a very few days. 
| all that was to pass over his head of 


lowed Rex to learn that he had followed him to town 
it would so irritate him and wound his pride and 
independence, that it was very likely finally to 
estrange them from each other. If he went, he must 
keep himself out of his brother’s way, which would be 
easy enough in London, but would at the same time 
effectually prevent his being able to do more than 
watch his movements from a distance, if even he 
Still, it was better than 
complete inaction in his present state of mind, so 
even while he admitted to himself that the step 


accomplished that much. 


would be perfectly useless, he determined to follow 
his brother to London that same day. He went back 
to Darksmere, and arranged his affairs for an ab- 
sence of an indefinite period, and started once more 
in his dog-cart, to catch the afternoon train from 
the country station. 

Some impulse made him turn to look at his old 
The red sun- 
7 


glowing on the 


} 


grey walls of the old castle, and lighting up with 


home as he was about to drive away. 


set light of the early winter day was 


transient gleam the tall trees beneath whose shade 
glee of his childish 
l 


years, and his eyes lingered fondly on the scene, as 


he had played in the careless 


if he were bidding it a long farewell, instead of an- 
ticipating, as he fully did, that he should return to 


Was it some presentiment of 








life’s worst 
storms before he looked upon that home again which 
touched him with a sense of indescribablesadness ? He 
could not tell what made him turn again and again for 
alastlook ; but certain itis that he was to be so utterly 


and in circumstances before ever 





changed in feelings 
he saw Darksmere Castle again, that it well 
be said, Anthony Beresford, such as he was then, 
would never more set feot within its courts. 

It was late at night when he arrived in London, 


ire his cabman to 





and all that he could do was to de: 
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drive him to the hotel nearest the street Rex had 
named as his address. The next five or six days 
were spent in a manner so unsatisfactory to himself as 
to make him almost inclined to 1isk a rupture with 
Rex by openly telling him that he had followed him to 
London ; but whenever he was on the point of start- 
ing off for the purpose of seeing him, he was always 
deterred by the remembrance of the promise his 
mother had exacted from him that he would never 
reveal to her son the history of his father’s fault, 
and of the injury which had been doze to Dacre and 
Vivian. 

Anthony felt that he must have given Rex some 
explanation of his motive for watching him so 
closely, and this was clearly impossible without a 
breach of faith to the dead, and so he lingered on 
from day to day, hating his own position and feeling 
almost ashamed of it, and yet recoiling from the 
idea of leaving his brother’s vicinity when many 
ominous signs seemed to point to his being in the 
midst of almost fatal temptations. The casual 
glimpses which Anthony obtained of his brother 
whilst keeping himself unseen, all tended to show 
that Rex spent every evening and well-nigh half the 
night in the society of men who were nearly certain 
to make gambling their sole amusement, and by day 
he was perpetually to be seen in the haunts of those 
who made horse-racing and betting the business of 
their lives. Just when Anthony had arrived at a 
pitch of restless misery which was quite unendurable, 
he received a telegram from Vivian, in these words, 
“The letter has arrived; come to Refugium imme- 
diately.” He gave a great sigh of relief as he read 
it—at last he should know the truth. There would 
be an end of all hesitation, and uncertainty, and 
doubt as to the right course to be pursued. He should 
know who and what Gascoigne was, and how far it 
would be necessary to guard Rex against him; and 
his course would lie clear and straightforward before 
him, as it ever had done, until the obligations of his 
mother’s solemn charge involved him in secret pro- 
ceedings which were utterly foreign to his habits of 
mind, 

It need hardly be said that he did not lose a 
moment in starting for Refugium; but even when 
he was hurrying to catch the earliest train after the 
receipt of the telegram, his thoughts were working 
anxiously in the effort tounderstand its tenour. Vivian 
had received the expected letter, and one single 
word would have told Anthony all as regarded the 
crucial question of Gascoigne’s identity with Dacre, 
yet not one syllable of explanation had his friend 
given, and although he had no doubt some good 
reason for wishing him to come to Refugium, it did 
seem strange that he should have condemned him to 
continued suspense during that whole long journey 
when it might have been so easily relieved. 

However, it must be owned that no sooner was 
Anthony fairly alone in the corner of the railway 





carriage which was bearing him swiftly by night 
mail to Penzance, his whole heart and soul became 
absorbed in the one ecstatic thought that he was 
about to see once more the sweet face of Innocentia 
Vivian. Gascoigne and Dacre, and even Rex, became 
for the moment as non-existent beings, while all his 
heart went out in rapture at the prospect of the next 
few hours. He had missed her so sorely, he had 
longed for her so unspeakably, and now, when least 
he expected it, he was on his way to her; and the 
tardy sun that would light the very next wintry 
morn would bring in the day that would restore to 
his eyes, in vivid reality, the one lovely image that 
had never been absent from his mind a single instant 
since the sad hour when he left her home. 

How strange it seemed to find himself once more 
in the country coach, toiling slowly through the 
Cornish mountains to the village where he had slept 
the night before he saw Refugium and Innocentia 
for the first time. He did not so much as know of 
her existence then, and now she was all the world to 
him, and the sum of his life’s joy for the future was 
garnered in her fair sweet presence. No sooner did 
Anthony arrive in the village, however, than he found 
some indication that he was no longer astranger to 
Vivian and his daughter. Juan was waiting for him 
with the best horse out of the stables of Refugium; 
and a little bunch of winter flowers from the hot- 
house decorated one side of the beautiful animal’s 
head, showing plainly enough in their tastful arrange- 
mene whose fairy fingers had so deftly fastened them 
to the bridle. 

There was no need, therefore, on this occasion 
that Anthony should sleep at the village inn, where 
Juan had been waiting for him; and as he mounted, 
and was about to ride away, he observed the lad who 
had guided him to Refugium the first time staring at 
him open-mouthed from the side of the road. 

The prospect of seeing Innocentia, and the mere 
sight of the flowers that spoke of her so eloquently, 
made Anthony feel intensely grateful to any one who 
had in the smallest degree been instrumental in 
bringing him for the first time to her home; so he 
beckoned to the boy, and telling him he had not for- 
gotten that he had run away without being paid 
when he was acting as his guide, and he should, 
therefore, have what was due to him. Therewith he 
dropped a gold piece into the lad’s rough hand, and 
rode away, leaving him staring at it as if he thought 
it was fairy money, which would turn to a worthless 
pebble in his hand, as his grandmother had always 
told him coin of unearthly origin was sure to do. 

Meanwhile, over the hills in the darkening twilight 
went Anthony Beresford, at a pace which Juan 
thought decidedly dangerous, while his heart beat 
high at thought of the meeting that waited him, and 
the fleet steps of the horse seemed slow to his im- 
patience. 

It was night before Refugium was reached, and 
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when they stopped at the concealed door, which 
Juan dismounted to open, Anthony, too, flung him- 
self off his horse, feeling as if his own feet would 
take him quicker to Innocentia than even the swift 
Arab. Leaving Juan to bring in the horses, he 
darted through the shrubberies towards the house, 
where he could see that the open hall door was send- 
ing out a stream of light into the darkness of the 
night, which shed a brilliant illumination on the 
marble steps of the portico; and as he drew near, 
and the sound of his foot was heard on the path, 


flying down from the open door came the lovely form | 


of Innocentia, to meet him. The light gleamed on her 
white robes, and turned her long hair, floating on 
the wind, to threads of gold, and the transient 
glimpse of her face, as the rays from the hall lamp 
shone full upon it, showed it all radiant with smiles 
of pleasure, and eloquent with the welcome that soon 
would burst from her lips. 
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“ Anthony, Anthony!” said the clear melodious 
voice he had heard of late only in dreams, “ come 
quick, I want you, I want you so much;” and the 
outstretched hands were caught in his own the next 
moment, while he stammered out his words with 
difficulty from the excess of his joy. 

“ My Nina, my darling, do I really see you again, 
and you called me, you wished me to come—to come 
quick! Have you really missed me ?” 

“ Oh yes, Anthony, ever so much! I have wanted 
| you all the time; and now you have come back to 
stay, have you not? you must never go awayanymore.” 

“Do you really wish that, sweetest Nina? would 
you like me to stay here always ?” 

“ Oh yes, that I should; are you not my friend? 
and friends never should part.” 

“ Ah, never indeed!” he said, clasping her hand 
more closely in his. 

(To be continued.) 
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: SP ITH silent step and slow, 
Via The old year glides into the shadowy past ; 
ee As tall ships solemn go 
Out into ocean's desert, drear and vast. 


Oh, with this fading year 

Would all unworthy thoughts might now depart ! 
Perish each base-born fear 

And selfish aim. Lord, cleanse th’awakened heart! 


And with the new dawn stealing 

Upon our household homes with noiseless feet, 
Come every generous feeling, 

All heavenly influence mild, sedate, and sweet. 


is 7s. 


Come with the growing day, 

Increase of wisdom bending from the sky; 
Come with fresh airs of May, 

Glad hopes, and grateful pulses bounding high. 


Come with the summer hours, 
Large-hearted love, compassions full and free ; 
With autumn’s falling flowers, 
Come holiest trust, and peace, and charity. 


And when the winter blast 
Of some young year grown old is round us sweeping, 
Come angel death at last, 
And waft us hence to God’s eternal keeping! 
JANE C, SIMPSON. 








A MOTTO FOR LIFE: A TALE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


CHAPTER I. 


a valley at the foot of and overshadowed 
by one of the smaller peaks of the “Che- 
viots,” is the little village of Arleigh. 

At the time of which I am speaking it 
was scarcely worthy of the name even of a 
village, as it consisted only of some half a 
dozen small houses and a few shops of a very humble 
description indeed, but which had for nearly half a 
century supplied the wants of the readily contented 
villagers. 

A small old church nearly entirely covered with 
ivy, and in the grey stoné tower of which the noisy 
starlings, unmolested, had founded their little colony 





and from year to year built their nests, completed 
| the place, and Sunday after Sunday the small congre- 
gation gathered there to pray and to listen to the 
words of the “ minister.” 
The largest house there was the rectory, and that 
seemed to have been built without the smallest idea 
, of proportion or reference to either the village or the 
| church. 
| It was a very old low house, with long rambling 
passages and big endless corridors, leading into small 
rooms and ill-lighted attics. Only one wing was 
occupied by the present minister and his family, the 
| rest being in a very dilapidated state, partly from 
| age and partly from the effects of no one inhabiting it. 
It stood a little way out of the village, in its own 
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grounds, which were very extensive, and though it 
was extremely pretty in the summer, when it nestled 
in the bosom of its green surroundings, at this time 
of the year, when only the tall gaunt trees waved 
their long ghostly branches about and seemed to 
bemoan their wintry fate in low long sighs and 
dismal wails, it was as dreary a place as one could 
well wish to see. 

But how changed was the aspect when you entered 
that part used by the minister, and always open to 
any stranger who might lay claim to his hospitality, 
as I myself did on that bitterly cold night ! 

It was the last night of the old year, the snow lay 
many inches thick on the ground outside, and the 
winter was acknowledged to be one of the severest 
known there for many seasons. 

A big fire was burning, and the sturdy pine-logs 
shone forth with a ruddy glow on the family circle 
gathered round them. There they sat, the minister, 
his wife, and their six children. 

The noisy revels were over, and the children were 
standing round ‘the fire, the younger ones waiting 
and resting a few moments before they went to bed. 

Let me describe them as they stand. The minister 
was there, nearly sixty, the lines of silver had been 
a long time finding their way into his hair, and 
consequently he looked a younger man than he really 
was; he was sitting in an arm-chair on the one side 
of the large open fireplace ; his youngest daughter, 
a little girl of five, with long curling flaxen hair, had 
climbed to her usual throne, his knee, her complexion 
was transparent and white, but the two red spots 
on her cheek told a sorrowful tale, and they all knew 
that but a very few more years would roll by before 


this. Leaning over the back of his chair was another 
girl, with big black eyes and dark hair, who formed 
a deep and peculiar contrast to her sister, her skin 
browned with exposure both to sun and rain, and a 
rich hue mounting her cheek, this was his second 
daughter Annie. 
was a young man of nineteen, like his father, tall, 
dark, and handsome, but instead of inheriting his 
father’s peaceful, contented expression, his eye wore 
a restless, roving look, the firelight as it flickered fit- 
fully on him showed up his manly form to perfection 
as he stooped lovingly down to speak to his mother, 
a pretty little fair-haired woman, who seemed scarcely 
old enough to be surrounded by such a family. In 
the middle of the group, with her arm round one cf 
the younger boys, stood the elder sister; she was 
neither pretty nor plain, a quiet thoughtful look was 
on her face, but it would have been easy to have 
read what her character was, even without that index 
of expression, by the caressing way in which the lad 
leant against her. And at her feet, full length on 
the hearth-rug, lay the youngest boy, Hubert. 


father broke it. 


“Children, it is time for you to go to bed.” 

The boy left his place on the rug immediately. 
and rising up, wished his mother “ good-night.” 

Beatrice also, on her father’s knee, raised her head, 
and kissing him, slipped off to wish her mother and 
the rest “good-night” too, then she and Hubert 
went off together. 

“Does Annie sit up with us?” said her father, 
looking up at his “sonsie lassie,’ as he always 
called her. 

“Why, yes!” said her mother, “you know she is 
fourteen,’ and so it had always been the custom as 
each of the children reached that age, they sat up 
to see “the old year out and the new year in” with 
their parents. 

The door had no sooner closed on the two younger 
ones than the somewhat difficult question arose, 
“What shall we do?” 

What indeed? 
through. 

“Mamma shall tell us a story,” said Annie. 

Mrs. Stanford shook her head, declaring that they 
all knew her stories by heart. 

“Then papa shall!” 

“IT should only preach and sermonise if I were to 
try. Iam afraid story-telling must be given up for 
to-night. Let us try and think of something else.” 

“Let us talk sociably,” suggested Blanche. 

“With the greatest pleasure if your ladyship will 
start a subject for us.” 

“Why, papa, you know I can’t;” and indeed 
Blanche was no great talker. 

“Well, let us do something,” said Ralph. 


Bour long hours to be got 


* Let 


, us play at forfeits.” 
she was called to a far brighter and happier world than | 


| brother, 


On the other side, by his mother, 


“Yes, if you will go out of the room first.” 

“No, not I, you will forget to call me in again I 
am afraid.” 

“We all hate forfeits so!” said Laurenee, his elder 
“T have it! Let us all sit quiet and think 
for a little time—say a quarter of an hour—then let 
us all tell what we have been thinking about; but, 


mamma, you must suggest something before we 
, decide. 


said Mrs. Stanford; 
“but let us have something that requires no lamp, 


“ Anything and everything,” 
for the firelight is so pleasant. Mr. B., cannot you 
give us something to do?” she continued, turning to 
me, who oceupied a seat on her right hand, 

“T am afraid I can't; only let me sit and look 
on.” 

“Since you are all ata loss, listen to me,” said 
Mr. Stanford, “I think I know something that will 
please every one of you. First we need no lamp, so 
that will please mamma, we shall have to think, and 
so suit Laurence, we shall have to talk sociably, so 
you will be satisfied, Blanche, and though not exactly 


| forfeits, still unless you please me you will forfeit my 
A silence had fallen over the group, at last the | 


good esteem, Ralph, and I think, Annie, you will find 


it nearly as amusing as story-telling, and after all, if 
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I feel so inclined, I can preach a sermon on what you 
all say ; while Mr. B. shall sit and listen.” 


“Oh, tell us what it is!” all the four voices ex- | 


claimed at once. 
“What is it, Christian,” said Mrs. Stanford, sit- 
ting up in her chair; ‘you have aroused my 


curiosity.” 


“Be patient, my dears, and in good time I will 


unfold my plan; perhaps you will be disappointed | 


at first, but nevertheless I think you will like it when | 


we once begin.” 


“We promise not te be disappointed, and to keep | 


all comments to ourselves until we have tried it, 
papa,” said Blanche, speaking for them all. 

“ Well, this is it, each of you four must think, and 
then say what you should most like to do when you 
are grown-up—I mean ten or fifteen years hence,” he 
added, hastily, smiling at Laurence and Blanche, whe 
considered themselves quite grown-up now. 

“T like that idea,” said Mrs. Stanford, “‘ but what 
are you and I todo, papa?” 

“We will endorse our children’s sentiments if they 
are good, and point out to them where the faulé lies 
if they are bad—or wrong, I suppose I should say, for 
I do not for a moment think they are likely to be 
bad. Let us begin now; a quarter of an hour is 
allowed for thinking, and then Laurence, being the 
eldest here, shall give us his views on the subject.” 
So saying, the minister took out his watch, and laid 
it on the table beside his chair, and a deep silence 
reigned over the little group, and all their faces wore 
an expression of great doubt and perplexity, mixed 
with a little dismay that it was so hard to find out 
what they really would like to do or to be. The 





watch ticked on—five minutes, three minutes, two | 


minutes, one minute more. 
“Time is up,” said Mr. Stanford. 
rence, tell us what your wishes are.” 


‘Now, Lau- 


Laurence straightened himself from the crouching 
position he had been sitting in, and commenced. 

“‘ Papa, I should like to bea great and a good man, 
to live honestly, and to earn enough money to keep 
the dear old house always, not only this part we live 
in now but the ether parts as well, in fact to restore 


(Laurence was destined to be a lawyer). I should 


like to have a home for you all, and I should like, | 


on her hand, and seemed to have completely lost her- 
self once more in thought. 

It was now Ralph’s turn to speak. 

“*T don’t want to follow your calling, papa; I 
want to go into the world. Iam ambitious; I do not 
like the idea of settling down quietly in some little 
village or other like this. Papa, I want to go into 
the world and make a name for myself. I want to 
be ‘the hero of the family.” He laughed a light 
boyish laugh, as if at the impossibility of such a 
thing, and turning to Annie, said, ‘“‘ Now, old gil, 
you have had long enough to think for your item, let 
us hear what you most want to be.” 

“* A boy, and nothing else,’’ chimed in Annie. 

“ Annie! Annie!” exclaimed both Laurence and 
Blanche together. 

“Well, as I can’t be that,” continued the incor- 
rigible young lady, “‘I suppose I may have another 
wish.” 

“If you can be sensible,” said her father, “I think 
I can allow it.” 

“Well, as I can’t be a boy, I should like to be an 
author.” 

** Authoress I suppose you mean,” said Ralph, some- 
what contemptuously. 

« Author or authoress, it is all the same, at 
the meaning is the same,” she said, seeing 
Ralph was likely to contexd the point with her. 
any rate that is what I should like to be, and 
dispute the point with brother Laurence as to who 
should have the house, at least the money transactions, 


least 
that 
« At 
only 


for the house you are to all live in, of course all except 
Ralph, who is going to be‘ Ralph the rover,’ and will 
take I suppose toa ‘ life on the ocean wave;’”’ as she 
finished her merry speech the 


clock struck the 


| quarter. 


“You have left me but a quarter of an hour to 
deliver my lecture in,” said Mr. Stanford; “and as I 
suppose mamma is to speak too, ‘ while the old year 
lays a dying,’ the fewer my words are the better you 
will all be pleased.” 

ow ' 

svNO. 


no!” was the general cry. 


“Children, I have been considering your wishes, 


| and J find they quite fulfil my first supposition that 
it to all its original grandeur in my profession 


above all things, to conquer my roving disposition, 


and settle down more steadily to my work.” 

“T am not going to make any remarks now, I am 
going to wait till you have all finished. 
is your turn now.” 

“Yes, papa. I have been thinking that I don’t 
want to marry. 


Blanche, it 


It would be contrary to my tastes, 
and ill-suited to my quiet habits to move ina brilliant 
society. I want to do good, to lead a pure and moral 
life, to be looked up to by the poor and needy, and 
As 
Blanche finished speaking she bent her head agai 


to find among them my circle of admirers.” 


| should 


none of them would be bad, but while I was thinking 
about them, and listening to each of you, a sudden 
Why should not 
we who have allowed our fancies to wander and have 
full scope so pleasantly for a moment or two, why 


thought flashed across my mind. 


not each take our wishes for a 


we, I say, 
? 


motto through life? Try to act up to them, they are 


all more or less good ; and for my wish, let it be that 


each and all of you will grow up God-fearing men 
vill ali 


and 


even higher; but let me remind you that nothing can 


and women, and that ten years hence yor 
have attained to your highest point of ambition, 


be done without prayer—earnest prayer—and watch- 
fulness on your parts; and I pray that I may be 
by year, living and 


spared to see you grow up year 
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working up to your mottoes, all of you,” so saying, he | 
sank back into his chair, muttering to himself, “TI | 
dare not, I may not wish for that, but only I heard | 
it.” 

Mrs. Stanford began to speak. “ My darlings, papa 
has said all that can be said on such a subject, and 
if I were to give my wish it would only be his over 
again, with this one exception, I shall take for our 
motto—‘ Let us bring up our children as we would 
wish theirs to be brought up.’ And now twelve is 
striking, so I can only wish you all a fond good- 
night and a happy new year.” 

The next day I continued my journey northwards. 
The scene I had witnessed and the wishes I had 
heard fixed firmly on my mind, and I determined, ; 
that if the Almighty spared me, I would myself re- | 
visit that tiny village, and see with my own eyes 
how nearly the young Stanfords had kept to their | 
wishes. I confess I kad my doubts about them. I | 
knew from many and varied experiences how often 
resolutions are taken and re-taken, made over and 
over again in youth only to be broken, but then I 
thought they have their father, he will keep them 
in the right way if they will but allow themselves to 
be led and influenced by his and their mother’s 
good guidance and example. 

(To be continued.) 








“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

64, Quote a passage which shows that Job could 
not have been an old man at the time of his great 
trial. 





“MOTHER, 
j 3 OTHER, I come, bowed down and broken- 
J] Ne hearted, 
-crosYr 


Like bird long exiled from its parent nest, | 
Ages of woe it seems since I departed 
From the warm shelter of thy faithful breast ; 
Look at me now, all travel-stained and weary, 
Shadows of anguish round my dying eyes; 
I sought the world, and found it cold and dreary, 
E’en youth seems vanished—I have grown so wise. 


Mother, I come, thy dear name faintly calling, 
Ere I shall mingle with the silent dead, 
And thick and fast thy sacred tears are falling 
On my clasped hands and on my grief-bowed head ; 
I raise mine eyes, and see the dear grey tresses, 
Braided so smoothly o’er thy careworn brow, 
And once again thy wrinkled hand caresses 
The tearful face that owns no beauty now. 


Mother, I come, worn-out and sorrow-laden, 
The dews of death on my dishevelled hair, 
Faded and worn, not like the thoughtless maiden 
That rushed so blindly from thy tender care. 





65. On what occasion do we find the Roman magis- 
trates acknowledging the power and influence of 
St. Paul? 

66. Quote a proverb which declares the same truth 
as taught by our blessed Lord, that work done for 
our fellow creatures is done also to God. 

67. What town was given by Pharaoh king of 
Egypt as a dowry for his daughter on her marriage 
with king Solomon? 

68. Quote a passage which shows the miserable 
condition of Israel when Shamgar became judge. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 176. 


53. From the book of Hosea, where, speaking of 
Israel, he says, “ They have sown the wind, and they 


| shall reap the whirlwind” (Hosea viii. 7). 


54, They shall “eat every one of his own vine 
and every one of his fig-trees, and drink every one 
of the waters of his own cistern” (Isa, xxxvi. 16). 

55. From the speech of Gehazi to Naaman. “ Be- 
hold, even now there be come from mount Ephraim 
two young men of the sons of the prophets” 
(2 Kings v. 22). 

56. Jehu (2 Kings ix. 20). 

57. When Jesus asked them concerning the baptism 
of John, the chief priests answered “‘ we cannot tell,” 
for it is added, “‘ They feared the people, for all men 
counted John that he was a prophet indeed.” 
(Mark xi, 32, 33). 

58. When He restored to sight the man who had 
been born blind. (John ix, 7). 


I COME.” 


I sought for fame, and found it base and hollow; 
I sought for wealth, and found it nought but 
dross ; 
I lost them both—how vainly did I follow 
Whither they went, deploring for their loss. 


Mother, I come, all humble and dejected, 
Footsore with climbing up the hill of fame, 
Long did I toil, my efforts were rejected, 

My dreams of glory brought but grief and blame; 
Mother, I come, that thy dear voice may praise me, 
Turning to thee with new-born hope and trust, 

Mother, I wait for thy fond hand to raise me, 
Thy once proud child, now trampled in the dust. 


Mother, I come; for oh, I am so lonely, 
In all this desert world no friend have I, 
All, all are gone, and I am yearning only 
To lay my head upon thy breast and die— 
Die where thy gentle eyes may last behold me, 
Die where my grateful tears with thine may blend, 
Die where thy loving arms may last enfold me, 
Here on thy heart, my last, my dearest friend. 
Fanny FORRESTER, 
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THE CHURCH SPIRE. 


LWAYS pointing upward, Millie— 
When a robe of snow 
Rests upon the slopes and meadows 
Lying far below, 
642 


Or when summer sunsets, glowing, 
Touch the vane with fire, 

Or when bitter blasts are blowing— 
Upward points the spire, 
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Always pointing upward, Millie, 
To the world of light! 
Lift the head, and raise the spirit 
To that highest height ; 
Aching hearts may learn, in praising 
Love and fond desire, 
Weary eyes grow bright by gazing 
Up, above the spire. 
SaraH DoupNey. 


When the clouds are dark with thunder, 
Still it points above, 

Upward, to the highest heaven, 
And the home of love; 

While we toil, and faint, and sorrow, 
Still it seems to tell, 

Mutely, of a brighter morrow 
When all must be well. 


THE PARABLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING’s COLLEGE, LONDON; CANON OF WORCESTER; AND 
HONORARY CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN. 


IlIl.—_THE PARABLE AS A NARRATIVE OF REAL LIFE (2). 


II. 2 Samuel xiv. 4—14. ‘And when the woman of Tekoah spake to the king, she fell on her face to the ground, and did 
obeisance, and said, Help, O king. And the king said unto her, What aileth thee? And she answered, I am indeed a widow 
woman, and mine husband is dead. And thy handmaid had two sons, and they two strove together in the field, and there was none 
to part them, but the one smote the other, and slew him. And, behold, the whole family is risen against thine handmaid, and 
they said, Deliver him that smote his brother, that we may kill him, for the life of his brother whom he slew : and we will destroy 
the heir alsu: and so they shall quench my coal which is left, and shall not leave to my husband neither name nor remainder upon 
the earth. 

“ And the king said unto the woman, Go to thine house, and I will give charge concerning thee. And the woman of Tekoah 
said unto the king, My lord, O king, the iniquity be on me, and on my father’s house: and the king and his throne be guiltless, 
And the king said, Whosoever saith ought unto thee, bring him to me, and he shall not touch thee any more. Then said she, I 
pray thee, let the king remember the Lord thy God, that thou wouldest not suffer the revengers of blood to destroy any more, 
lest they destroy my son. And he said, as the Lord liveth, there shall not one hair of thy son fall to the earth. 

** Then the woman said, Let thine handmaid, I pray thee, speak one word unto my lord the king. And he said, Sayon. And 
the woman said, Wherefore then hast thou thought such a thing against the people of God? for the king doth speak this thing 
as one which is faulty, in that the king doth not fetch home again his banished. For we must needs die, and are as water spilt 
on the ground, which cannot be gathered up again; neither doth God respect any person: yet doth he devise means, that his 
banished be not expelled from him.” 

III. 1 Kings xx. 388—43. “So the prophet departed, and waited for the king by the way, and disguised himself with ashes 
apon his face, And as the king passed by, he cried unto the king: and he said, Thy servant went out into the midst of the 
battle ; and, behold, a man turned aside, and brought a man unto me, and said, Keep this man: if by any means he be missing, 
then shall thy life be for his life, or else thou shalt pay a talent of silver, And as thy servant was busy here and there, he was 
gone, And the king of Israel said unto him, So shall thy judgment be; thyself hast decided it. 

* And he hasted, and took the ashes away from his face; and the king of Israel discerned him that he was of the prophets. 
And he said unto him, Thus saith the Lord, Because thou hast let go out of thy hand a man whom I appointed to utter destruc- 
tion, therefore thy life shall go for his life, and thy people for his people. And the king of Israel went to his house heavy and 
displeased, and came to Samaria.” 

IV. Isaiah v.1—7. ‘Now I will sing to my well-beloved a song of my beloved touching his vineyard. My well-beloved hath 
a vineyard in a very fruitful hill: and he fenced it, and gathered out the stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, 
and built a tower in the midst of it, and also made a winepress therein: and he looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it 
brought forth wild grayes. 

“And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. What could 
have been done more in my vineyard, that I have not done in it ? wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes? Aud now go to; I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard: I will take away the hedge thereof, 
and it shall be eaten up ; and break down the wall thereof, and it shall be trodden down: and I will Jay it waste: it shall not be 
pruned, nor digged ; but there shall come up briars and thorns ; I will also command the clouds that they rain no rain upon it. 

“‘ For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant plant: and he looked for 
judgment, but behold oppression ; for righteousness, but behold a ery.” 


HE second parable of the wise woman ; is, the subtlety and cunning, of its author, the mere 
of Tekoah is seen at once to be infi- | tool of Joab. 
nitely inferior in beauty, and destitute But it has some historical interest and much 
of all spiritual instructiveness to us. | subtlety. The question proposed in the parable 
The antitype in it is, we may remark, | bears on the institution of the Goél, or Avenger 
all but identical with the type; in nothing, except | of Blood. The recognition of the right and duty 
the station of the actors, does the one rise above | of this vengeance for bloodshed belongs to the an- 
the other. The moral drawn is defective in at cient custom of the East generally; probably it was 
least one important consideration; for it takes no _ arough but not inefficient means, in days of unset- 
cognisance of the duty of the king to his crown  tled government, of guarding the sacredness of 
and to his people, which, as usual, restrains his human life. In accordance with the spirit of all 
liberty of forgiveness within narrower limits than | ancient law, it regarded the individual, neither in 
the less responsible action of a private man. It himself, nor as a member of the whole community, 
bears throughout the impress of “the wisdom,” that but as an integral part of the family, to which, as 
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represented in the nearest of kin, belonged the right 
and duty of avenging his death. The Mosaic Law, 
in this case as in others, dealing with an imperfect 
condition of society, confined itself to regulating, 
md purifying the institution, which it 
For, in the first 


g,¢ 
was not yet time to supersede. 
place, it drew a clear distinction (see Numbers 
xxxv. 16—25, Deut. xix. 4—13) between deliberate 
murder and accidental or unpremeditated homi- 
cide, thus rising from the mere fact of bloodshed 
to the consideration of the moral character 
of the crime. In the next place, it limited the 
spread of the blood-feud, by enaciing that it should 
touch only the homicide himself, and should not 
extend to his children (Deut. xxiv. 16). In the 
third place, for the lighter crime it provided the 
cities of refuge (Numb. xxv, 22, 23 


controllin 


22, 23), imposing, in- 
deed, the mild penalty of a temporary exile there 
on those judged guiltless of wilful murder, but 
otherwise staying the hand of the Avenger of 
Blood. It is elear, moreover, from the parable 
before us, that, when the settled government of 
the kingdom arose, the king had the power to 
judge the cause on its merits, and, if he thought 
fit, to supersede the ancient right and duty of the 
Avenger of Blood. In so doing he was held to 
take upon himself (see v. 9) “ the iniquity ” of suf- 
fering the bloodshed to go unpunished. But, if he 
would take that responsibility, and really look to 
the merits of the case, he had a right to abrogate 
the rough ancient method of wild justice, and to 
order that not a “hair of the head of the blood- 
shedder should fall to the earth.” 

Now the argument of this parable turns en- 
tirely aside from the higher aspect, and regards 
the question of the slaying of the blood-shedder 
wholly from the point of view of the family. The 
one consideration dwelt upon is, that if he were 
slain, an institution meant to guard the existence 
of a family would be used to extinguish it, “to 
quench the coal which was left,” and to “leave 
neither name nor remainder on the earth.” Of the 
punishment of the criminal, as such, according to 
the degree of his guilt, there is no word. Yet, 
clearly to the king, even in respect to the supposed 
blood-shedder of the parable, and still more in re- 
lation to the true murderer signified, this consti- 
tuted of right the one supreme consideration. Had 
not David’s heart been sensitive, even to weakness, 
to the plea of family affection, and in regard to 
Absalom, already set on his restoration, and “com- 
forted concerning Amnon, seeing that he was 
dead,” it is hardly likely that he would have en- 
tered so unreservedly into the plea of the mother 
for her surviving son, or have so readily accepted 
an application which glossed over, as a mere 
chance-slaughter of unpremeditated passion, the 
act of Absalom, in itself (with whatever excuse of 
foul provocation) precisely that deliberate murder 


' 





which the Mosaic Law excluded from pardon. 
There is, indeed, in the address of the woman to 
David, charging him with being “ faulty,” and 
that “against the people of God, in laying upon 
the fratr penalty of 
banishment, a kind of chartered audacity, evidently 
presuming on a foregone conclusion in the heart 


icide the comparatively light 


of the judge, whom she professes to hail “as an 
angel of God, to discern the good and bad.” In 
this, as inall his dealings with Absalom, Scripture 


as 


seems to represent David as exaggerating his 
parental love to idolatry, and fallen from the clear 
and righteous convictions of his earlier days. 

III. The third parable admits of but little com- 
ment or explanation. It is the condemnation of 
the weak mercy of Ahab to the deadly enemy 
of Israel, put into his hands for a time, destined in 
the future after escape to be his destruction. That 
Ahab’s character was an impulsive and impres- 
sible character is evident from the whole of his 
history; that he felt how it had betray -d him in 
this case to culpable weakness is seen by his re- 
ception of the prophetic rebuke, “ heavy and dis- 
pleased” in sullen anger, but with no word of 
defence or exculpation. In this case again, the 
type and the antitype are all but coincident. The 
carelessness of the private soldier, and the neglect 
of the kingly duty by Ahab, are in essence of the 
same character. The judgment must have been 
anticipated, as soon as the prophetic character of 
the speaker was known. How signally it was 
fulfilled is seen in the subsequent history. The 
day of Ahab’s fall at Ramoth Gilead marked the 
turning of the tide of conquest. From that day, 
till the revival of Israelitish power under Joash 
and Jeroboam II., Syria was the scourge and the 
tyrant of Israel. 

IV. In passing to the parable of Isaiah, we rise 
at once into a higher region. The object of our 
contemplation here is the dealing of God with His 
people, illustrated by the image of the cultivation 
of one of those vineyards which were the chief 
glory of Judah, clothing with fruitfulness and 
beauty the terraces of her now desolate hills (see 
Gen. xlix. 11, 12). 

The parable itself is called “a 
breathes the spirit of one of the most 
of the Psalms of Asaph (Ps. Ixxx). 
two views of the subject are converse 
other. The psalmist pleads with God for 
why “ the vine brought out of Egypt,” and ‘* the 
vineyard that his right hand had planted, should 
be burnt with fire, and ent down.” ‘The pro- 
phet asks in the name of God—the “ well-be- 
loved ** of His Jewish Church—why, after all had 
been done for the vineyard, it should bring forth 


” 


and it 
beautiful 
But the 
to each 
a reason 


Sone, 


* It is noted by Dr. Kay, that this pbrase, so familiar in the 
Song of Solomon, is not found elsewhere, except in this pas- 


sage. 
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wild grapes? The parable of the vineyard, as 
taken up by our Lord (Matt. xx. 1, xxi. 33), differs 
from both in turning on the idea of the fellow- 
working of man with God in the cultivation of the 
vineyard. The parabolic saying from His lips, 
which corresponds most closely to the idea, both 
of this passage and the 80th Psalm, is the cele- 
brated saying, “I am the True Vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman ” (John xv. 1). 

The song itself appears, by the change alike of 
style and person, to end with the second verse. 
The next three verses are an appeal by the Lord 
himself for a judgment between Him and His 
vineyard to the consciences of the people in 
words which remind us of “the controversy of 
the Lord with Israel” in Hosea (iv. 1, xii. 2), 
and the more solemn and tender pleading with 
Israel in that same controversy, which we find 
in Micah (vi. 1—9). But this appeal preserves the 
imagery of the song, and passes in the fifth and 
sixth verses into the same form of poetic symbol- 
ism, except that in the words, “I will command the 
clouds that they rain no rain upon it,” it unveils 
the Divine person of “ the Well Beloved.” 

Then comes the solemn application in the 
seventh verse. The complaint against the vine- 
yard is that it brings forth “ wild grapes ”—grapes 
which have no sweetness, and are incapable of 
ripening to perfection—like ‘“ the degenerate plant 


of the strange vine” spoken of by Jeremiah | 


(ii. 21). In the original Hebrew of this appli- 
cation there is a subtle appropriateness in the 


fact that the opposed words, “judgment” and | 


” 66 


“oppression,” “righteousness” and “a cry,” are 
nearly identical with each other in sound and 
spelling, in this indicating (what in our version is 
lost) that the evil fruits, like the wild grapes of 
the parable, and the tares in the well-known 
parable of our Lord (Matt. xiii. 24---30), simulated 


the appearance of the good fruit. This seems espe- ' 


THE PEACE 


HE strife is over, and the day 
Fades into glorious night ; 
Earth with its teeming myriads sleeps, 
Stars gleam with lambent light. 


O heavenly host within the blue, 
Your brightness seems to me 

Reflected from some glorious band -- 
A far-off company. 

A band that waged the fight of life 
As we are waging now, 

But since transfigured with the just— 
Band of the radiant brow. 


And from your ranks one broods o’er us, 
The messenger of peace, 


cially to apply to the history of the time. For the 
Jewish people, under the great religious revival of 
Hezekiah, are constantly rebuked for the same 
hypocrisy which was the deadly sin of the Phari- 
sees; and the first chapter of Isaiah’s own pro- 
phecy is one long strain of this indignant and 
sorrowful rebuke. 

It is also to be noted here, as, indeed, in the 
general tone of the prophetic utterances of this 
age, and the age preceding, that the sins which 
craw down the condemnation of the Lord, are 
not solely or even principally the sins of re- 
ligious corruption and apostasy, but rather the 
sins of luxury and uncleanness, oppression aud 
cruelty, and bloodshed.* So in the first chapter 
Isaiah exhorts those who bring vain oblations, 
“* Cease to do evil ; learn to do well; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed; judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow” (i. 16, 17). So Jeremiah declares of 
the men of his day, ‘‘ They are waxen fat; they 
shine. . . . they judge not the cause, the cause of 
the fatherless. . . . and the right of the needy do 
they not judge;”’ and asks, “Shall not I visit for 
these things, saith the Lord; shall not my soul be 
avenged of such a nation as this?” For in the 
union of religion and morality lies the strength of 
both. If they be separated, religion too often 
becomes superstition, and morality passes into a 
dead system or a noble dream. 

In this parable, therefore, we approach to the 
| spirit of the parables of our Lord. But in its con- 
struction it is looser and less complete, verging on 
mere metaphor and allegory. Beautiful as it is, it 
' still suggests the conclusion that this form of the 
| parable—the most perfect and instructive form— 
| belongs especially to the New Testament, and is 
| the new creation of the Great Teacher Himself. 








* Note how exactly this same principle is reproduced in the 
denunciation of St. James (vi, 1—6), breathing the spirit «f the 
ancient prophecy. 


OF NIGHT. 


Who whispers to an angry race, 
And bids contentions cease. 


O’er hill and wold sweet calm is borne, 
The earth is lying still, 

As sleeps an infant whose pure thought 
No care or ruth can kill. 


I had a vision of the time 
When wars should be no more, 

And men should with their fellow-men 
Be brothers evermore. 


Would that from yonder distant east 
The morrow that shall rise, 

Might with its flood of glory bring 
An earthly Paradise! 
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“Accept, my Gov,” 


Music by G. 4. Macrarren, Mus. D., 
Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge. 
| | : 
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Thou hast my kind protector been Dear Saviour, to Thy cross I’1l fly, 
Through all the dangers of the day ; And there my guilty head recline, 
My guardian, to defend from sin, And my whole soul, that sin may die, 
My guide, to choose me out my way. Yield up to influence divine, 
The flowing spring of all my good, Then sprinkled with atoning blood, 
Still pouring blessings from on high ; I’ll lay me down and take my rest, 
Thine hand hath dealt me out my food, Trust the protection of my God, 
For every want a kind supply. | And sleep as on my Saviour’s breast. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. FirtH SERIEs. 


f Chapter to be read—Judges ii. 
NTRODUCTION. What great man had 
lately died? How long had he lived? His 
work and life been very successful. Had 
settled Israelites 
land; departed life in peace. Now came 
time of trial; people left alone; no visible 
leader; would be seen how would behave. 
Would now be 
We shall 


conquered Canaan; in 
1 5 





Whom had they promised to serve ? 
tried ; would they serve the Lord or not? 
see. 

I. Tue Peorre’s Warninc. (Read ii. 1—5). 
Whom did the angel come from? What had hap- 
pened at Gilgal? (Josh.v. 9). No longer were Israelites 
uncircumeised, like heathen around them, but in 
direct covenant relationship with God. So angel re- 
minds them of this. Had God broken His part of 
covenant? What had He doneforthem? Kept His 
promise; brought them into the land; but what had 
they todo? Make no covenant with the heathen; 
why? ‘Their idolatry was the cause of their being 
driven out uf the land; if Israelites made a league, 
might learn their idolatry; become like them; so 
must keep separate; throw down altars. If they 
did not, what would Canaanites be to them? Would 
they be good friends, helpful, &c.? No; would be 
as thorns, hurting them, making war upon them, 
and their gods would be a snare leading them 
astray after other gods. All this the angel told 
them; how did they receive it? What a solemn 
sight—a nation weeping for sin; they felt the truth 
of His words; they wept, but alas! did no more. 
Not enough to weep for sin; what else must we do? 
Remind what David did after his sin; asked to be 





thoroughly cleansed from it; have clean heart, and 
: of the oppression; surely they would turn back to 


new spirit, so that might not do same sin again (Ps. 
li, 2—10). 
outside show of sorrow for sin, not enough. 


Press this home to children: mere tears, | 
Must | 


ask for help to put it away, for mercy that may be 
| If they repented he would drive them out; if they 


forgiven, for grace to sin no more. 

II. Tue Propur’s Sin. (Read 6—15.) 
back here to Joshua’s death. 
where did the people go? Must fancy the whole land 
peaceably occupied, each man on his farm, ploughing, 


Carried | 
After his last charge | 


| 


sowing, reaping, sitting under his own vine and fig- | 


tree, quietly enjoying the rest of the promised land, 


How long did the Israelites go on well? As long as 


these lived who had seen God’s miracles for them, | 
and then they forgot God. Who rose up after this | 


generation ? (ver. 10) but could they not tell their 


children? had been expressly commanded to do so | 


see Exod. xii. 26, 27); probably neglected the Feast 
of Passover. How often were feasts kept? Three times 
each year all to go to Jerusalem to worship. But 


people neglected worship of God, did not teach chil- 


No. 1. THE JUDGES. 


dren the works of God, so an ignorant, godless gene. 
What did they do? Began to 
forsake God, i.e., leave off serving Him. No more 
daily sacrifice, no more yearly fast and feast. Can 
imagine their excuses: “ Have so much to do; farm 
work takes all my time; am so troubled with my 
business, cannot give attention to religion.” Having 
forsaken God, to whom did they go? What proof 
had they had of God’s power? The very fact of their 
being in Canaan. What proof had they of Baal’s 
being a false god? ‘That he could not help the 
Canaanites te resist them. But this all forgotten; 
they made friends, learned evil ways, neglected reli- 
gious observances, neglected religious education of 
children, and so, as a nation, fell into sin, 


ration sprang up. 


Same thing constantly going on with children, 
Avoid beginning of sin, especially bad friends. If 
we forsake God, He will forsake us. 

How were they punished? No longer protected 
as formerly; soon quarrelled with new friends ; be- 
came enemies again; tried to recover their Jand, 
attacked them, spoiled them. With what result? 
How often would think of past victories over Amale- 
kites, Og, &c.; now fighting seems no use; can no 
longer stand before enemies. Whose hand was 
against them? So they were in great distress. 

III. Tur Peoptr’s Detiverance, (Read 16—23.) 
Whom did God raise up to help them? These 
judges were teachers, as we shall see. What would 
they try to make the people give up? Was it any 
use P (ver. 17.) So easy is the way of wickedness 
when once entered on. The judges also were deliverers. 
Why was the Lord with the judge? Because of the 
people’s distress. He, full of pity, sent help. 
Would give them another trial. They felt the misery 


Him. Just did so for little time, while the judge 
lived; then became worse than before. So the 
nations were left; by them would he prove Israel. 


continued to forsake God the nations would be left 
as a snare to them. 

Are we very unlike the Israelites? We 
trouble comes; we cry out, the trouble is removed. 
Do we then always keep steadfast to God? Let 
us cleave to Him with all our hearts. 


sin, 


Questions to be answered. 


1. Who was leader after Joshua’s death ? 

2. How were people warned? what was result ? 

3. What was lacking in the people’s sorrow ? 

4, Trace steps of Israelites’ departure from God. 
5. What were the offices of the judges ? 

6. What solemn warning does this lesson give 
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IN 


THE ROUGH. 


A MEMORY. 


om 


S 7 § lived in a fishing village, 
Ball i Down by the sea; 
Gs Rugged and rough was the rocky coast, 
Rugged was he. 
From child to boy, from boy to man, 
Till rest-time came; 
A gentle heart and a sea-worn face— 
Always the same. 


Tender and kind was his honest heart, 
Artless of guile, 

And his big brown eyes looked out at you, 
Like sunset’s smile ; 

And the weak and young all trusted him 
With faith untold, 

For ever to them he seemed like a knight 
From days of old. 


He never was married, and this was why: 
Long years agone, 

When he was a boy, his father died— 
Left him alone 

With his mother and sisters in sacred trust, 
To keep and guard ; 

And he took the trust, and kept it well, 
Nor thought it hard. 

But there came a romance in his toil-worn life: 
A maiden true, 

With sunny smile and fair sweet face, 
And eyes of blue, 


MORE THAN 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “TRIED,” “ONE LIFE ONLY,” ETC. 








> word between Anthony 
‘ Beresford and Innocentia 

on this occasion of their first 

meeting after his absence, 

) for Mr. Vivian came forward 
§ §=©almost immediately out of 
his study to greet him, and 
insisted that his guest should have sup- 
per after his long ride, before he even 
entered on the important business which 
had brought him back. Impatient as 
Anthony was to know the truth respect- 
ing Dacre, he could not wish the hour shortened 
which he spent with Vivian in the pretty dining- 
room, for it had been decked with flowers and green 
branches till it looked like a fairy bower, and there, 
during all the time the meal lasted, Innocentia flitted 








Tripped gaiiy across his path one day, 
Stole into his life, 

Till there glimmered before him a tempting dream 
To call her wife. 


But he wrestled hard with his golden dream; 
And then one night, 

When the sun was trailing under the sea 
Her robes of light, 

He told his love of his path in life, 
In words full bold, 

Of those whom God had given him 
In trust to hold. 


And so they parted—though ’tis said 
She loved him too; 
And he went back to his lot in life 
To dare and do; 
And she—well, she married in after years! 
Why not? why not? 
For her old times were dead, but he— 
He ne’er forgot. 


Oh, strong brave heart! if we could be 
But more like you! 
And hold the faith as faithfully, 
Ruggedly true! 
If we could only hide from sight 
Ourselves, our own, 
And live our lives in that grand way 
Your life has shown! 
G. WEATHERLY. 


CONQUEROR. 
ETC. 


about with a beautiful Indian bird perched on her 
shoulder, talking with soft laughter and playful 
words of the welcome Anthony would have from all 
her feathered friends next day. 

“They are gone to bed,” she said, “sleepy little 
birds that they are; but I told them I should not 
put my head under my wing till I had seen my 
friend. Oh, what a happy day will to-morrow be, 
when we have you back amongst us all again!” 

Anthony glanced at Vivian, and saw him shrugging 
his shoulders with a half comical, half real, look of 
vexation. 

Yet the same thought was in the minds of both 
men, that the girl’s outspoken, innocent expression 
of affection for Anthony was nothing more than 
what she might feel at any time for one who was 
simply what she called him—a friend; and that, as 
yet at least, it was a sentiment which had nothing 
whatever in common with the deep true love she 
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would one day feel for the man who was to be her 
uusband. 

Still it was intense happiness to Anthony to see 
her limpid blue eyes turning towards him with their 
expression of frank affection, and to hear the tender 
music of her voice when it syllabled his name. He 


could not help making her present state of feeling a | 


ground of hope for the future, for she did, as she had 
said, “love him very much,” and this child-like regard 
might surely prove to be the foundation of that 
stronger sympathy, which he felt certainly it was in 
her nature to feel with even unusual intensity. 

It was late when supper was over at last, and 


Vivian caught hold of Innocentia’s long flowing hair | 


as she was passing him, and drew her towards him— 
saying, fondly, “‘ Well, my bird of Paradise, do you 
know that you too must go to roost like your friends, 
for Anthony and I have grave matters to discuss, 
which will occupy us far into the night.” 

She bent her graceful head, and laid her cheek 
softly against her father’s, as she said, with a certain 
plaintiv eness of tone which was very unusual with her, 
“ And you think I am not able to understand any grave 
or important matters? That is true, no doubt, just 
now, because I am ignorant of all beyond these walls; 
but, dear father, I have read enough in the books 
you have chosen for me so carefully, to learn that 
the outside world is a very difficult place to live in, 
and as you have always told me that I must go out 
into it some day, surely it would be better for me 
that I should understand the serious part of life 
before I have to encounter it. 

“There. spoke wisdom,” said Vivian, sadly. “ Yes, 
Nina, I do not say that jestingly. You are wiser in 
your words than I have been, I fear, in my actions. 
When the day comes that you must enter that 
strange, sorrowful world, you will be deprived of the 
armour of knowledge and experience which would 
have been yours had you received the ordinary train- 
ing of those who mix with their fellow-creatures. I 
thought to do better for you, and my heart often 
fails me with the fear that I have been mistaken. 
But think no more of it, child, the time is not yet. 
You are safe in Refugium still.” 

“‘T never wish to leave it, father, if I can help it,” 
said Innocentia, twining her arms round his neck, 
“but I am not a child any longer, and many strange 
thoughts come to me, I seem to know that the 
future can never be the peaceful dream my past has 
been. I, too, shall have to go out into that unknown 
world, and I dread it, oh, how I dread it!” she 
shivered slightly, and her father held her tightly to him. 

“‘ Darling,” he said, “you shall not go alone when 
go you must; ” while Anthony involunterily looked 
towards her with all his soul in his eyes. 

She understood his glance, and smiled softly, as 


she said, “If I could go with you and Anthony on l 


either side to shield me I should not fear. Oh, say 
that I shall have you both!” 





She grasped her little hands pleadingly on her 
father’s shoulder as she spoke, and it was all that 
Anthony could do to restrain his impetuous longing 
to rush to her and say that he at least would be 
ever by her side to guard her with his very life, if 
only she might be given to his care; but a warning 
glance from Vivian checked him, and he remained 
| silent with difficulty ; while Nina, in obedience to her 
| father’s whispered words, bade him good-night at 
| once, and gave her hand to Anthony in silence as she 
| turned to leave the room, 

He rose to open the door for her, and bent his eyes 
| down upon her lovely face with such an eloquent 
| meaning in his look that she looked up at him for a 
moment, and said, gently, “Thank you, Anthony,” 
Then the fair white figure vanished from his sight, 
and it seemed to him as if all the room were darkened 
by her absence. 
| “Come to my study, Beresford,” said Vivian; “you 
| have been very patient as to the contents of my 
Mexican letter, but you shall receive the full revela- 
| tion now.” 

The blood mounted to Anthony’s forehead with a 
sense of shame as he remembered suddenly what 
momentous issues for his brother were hanging on 
that hour, while he, when the face of Innocentia 
Vivian was before him, had forgotten that, and all 
the world beside. The full tide of recollection rushed 
over him now, however, and it was with keen anxiety 
that he followed Vivian into the library, where lamps 
where lit, and the letter, conspicuous in its foreign 
envelope, laying waiting them on the table. 

“Mr. Vivian,” said Anthony, as they sat down, 
‘tell me in one word before you read the letter—is 
Gascoigne my brother’s enemy, Richard Dacre ?” 

“He is,” said Vivian, gravely, and although An- 
thony had almost expected the announcement, he 
started to his feet with a look of horror. ‘“ Oh, why 
did you not tell me this in London!” he said, “in- 
stead of bringing me here to learn it, so many miles 
from my unfortunate brother. If you had tele- 
graphed the fact to me there, I should have had that 
man by the throat before this time.” 

“Which is the very reason why I did not let you 
know the truth when you were within reach of Dacre 
and absent from me. Had I done so you would have 
prevented the possibility of your brother’s rescue, by 
some violent impulsive proceeding of which you would 
only have seen the madness too late. Sit down, 
Anthony, and hear all the particulars with patience. 
You will find there is good hope of your being able 
to rescue your brother, if you go warily to work, 
while nothing will be gained by precisitating matters 
with headlong rashness.” 

“Forgive me!” said Anthony, sitting down. “I 
ought to have known you would do what was wisest 
and best; but when I remember all that my mother 
told me of that man’s terrible vindictiveness, it is no 
wonder that I am appalled to find he is by my brother's 
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‘* When the sun was trailing under the sea.”—p, 215, 
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side in disguise, especially as I now know that he has_ be impossible for him to make Rex an instrument in 
deliberately lied to me again and again in his account | the accomplishment of his scheme on the Darksmere 
of himself, and has even announced his own death as | property, but he made a yearly journey to England 
that of a supposed stranger. You know from my for the purpose of keeping himself informed of every 
letters what a fatal power he has gained over Rex, ' particular connected with her and her son. He had 
and all hope that he did so for harmless purposes is | an agent in York, who ascertained from your mother’s 
now at an end.” | physician, before you knew anything of her precarious 
“Yes; there is undoubtedly grave cause for alarm, | state, that her life was likely to close suddenly, and 
and a strong necessity for prompt action, still, the | Dacre had therefore made all his preparations for 
details contained in this letter show that the case is | taking action at once when the news of her death 
not so hopeless as the mere fact of Gascoigne’s |} reached him. He had already made acquaintance 
identity with Dacre would have led me to fear had | with Sir Thomas Fleming, and flattered him with 
there been no palliating circumstances. The man | the hope that he would buy some of his land, and 
who wrote to me is an Englishman naturalised in 'thus he was able to come as his guest to present 
Mexico, to whom I was once able to do a great | himself to Rex at his mother’s funeral.” 
service, and he promised that he would always do; ‘And where in all this dastardly wickedness do 
what he could to repay me in any way that I might | you see any ground of hope?” burst in Anthony, 
point out. When I left Mexico, seventeen years ago, | with fiery indignation. 
I claimed the fulfilment ef this promise from him, “Simply in this,” replied Vivian, “that the 
by charging him to watch over Dacre in your | matter is now one of money alone, and nothing else.” 
brother’s interests. I told him the whole story 
from beginning to end, and explained to him the CHAPTER XXVIII. 
motives that induced me to save Frank Erlesleigh’s | AnrHony sat silent for a few minutes in deep thought, 
son from the dangers that menaced him, Irwin—that | after Vivian answered his indignant question by 
is my friend’s name—fulfilled the mission I imposed | saying that the matter, as regarded Dacre, was now 
on him most conscientiously. He had known Dacre | one of money, and nothing else. 








slightly before, but after my departure he established 
a close intimacy with him, which has been continued 
throughout all these years. He gradually began to 
take a great interest in him, and has done his best 
to influence him for good. He soon saw that as no 
man is wholly evil, so there was much capability for 
improvement underlying all the uncontrolled in- 
dulgence in unworthy passions which had made | 
Dacre what he was; and he laboured earnestly to 
lead him to better aims and humaner feelings than 
he had ever known before. Most especially he strove 
to make him give up his desire of revenge on the in- 
nocent son of the man who had injured him, and he 
did sueceed in great measure in subduing his un- 
manly and cruel purpose of retaliation. The lapse 
of time, too, had its effect, and Dacre’s vindictive 
feeling towards the Erlesleighs gradually passed 
away; but he never abandoned his intention of 


“You mean,” he said at last, “that you think he 
may be bought off—that we might induce him by a 
bribe to relinquish his hold on Rex.” 

“Precisely. Irwin tells me that a short time pre- 
vious to Mrs. Erlesleigh’s death Dacre was strongly 
tempted to join another man in a speculation, which, 
as usual, was expected to realise millions; but he could 
only do so if he was able to bring his share of the 
capital necessary to start the undertaking. The 
matter was still in abeyance when your mother died, 
and then, so confident did he feel of being able to 
succeed in his plans upon Rex and his property, that 
he did not hesitate to give a pledge that within a 
certain time he would pay the sum required for his 
share in the enterprise. I have not the slightest 
doubt, from what you tell me of Gascoigne, or, rather, 
Dacre’s, proceedings, that he is now fostering Rex’s 
unfortunate propensities, in order to make him gamble 





gaining from the Darksmere estates what he con- 
sidered an equivalent to the injury he had sustained 
at the hands of Reginald’s father, for in one respect 
Irwin utterly failed to make any improvement in him, 
and that was in his love of gambling and speculation. 
As a natural consequence he was perpetually in want 
of money—occasionally, some fortunate venture 
would give him ample funds for a time, when he 
would launch out into every sort of extravagance 
till he was reduced to destitution again. A career of 
this kind has the almost certain effect of making a 


man wholly indifferent to truth, and simply ready to | 


use any means, however unscrupulous, to provide 
himself with money. 
that so long as your mother lived he knew it would 


Dacre had always told Irwin | 


away his estate to himself as the winner, and he is 
| probably involving the boy at the same time in bet- 
| ting on the turf and other speculations, of which he 
| means to reap the benefit; but, nevertheless, the 
| whole matter resolves itself to this—that what he 
| requires and means to have is a certain sum of money 
| within a given time, and if that could be secured to 
him on the condition of his releasing your brother 
from his toils, I believe he would be willing enough 
to do so. Ido not suppose he has any animosity to 
the young man personally.” , 

| No, I have seen him look at Rex at times as if 
‘he had almost an affection for him,” said Anthony, 
| « and of course any amount of money would be well 
spent in saving my brother from a career which must 
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lead to his moral rnin. But the idea of bribing this 
wretched man revolts me; it seems to me to be 
offering a premium on wickedness. 

“Scarcely that, Anthony. Dacre maintains that 
he has a claim on the Darksmere estate for what he 


” 


onsiders an equivalent to the loss he sustained by 
Frank Erlesleigh’s fraud, and since he cannot legally 
obtain redress he endeavours to do so by means 
which are simply iniquitous. This is, of course, un- 
pardonable in him, but I think his supposed claim 
so far alters the case for Rex’s advisers, that it could 
not be au immoral proceeding to buy off a man who 
may in honour be considered a creditor.” 

“ There is still this difficulty, that the claim applies 
to Francis Erlesleigh and not to Reginald, and 
although, of course, any son who was an honourable 
man in the highest acceptation of the word would 
hold himself responsible for his father’s debt, yet in 
the present case it is impossible that my brother 
should ever know that the claim exists, I pledged 
myself to my mother on her deathbed that Rex should 
never learn his father’s crime, and he never shall if 
I can help it.” 

“That statement knocks my plan on the head 
altogether,” said Vivian, with a look of vexation; “I 
had meant to 
truth, warning 
in your place, 
estate, in order to get rid of Dacre finally.” 

“That is impossible, of course; and though it 
might have been a wise plan if it could have been 
carried out, I doubt if it would have succeeded 
with Rex. 
and I do not think he would have been disposed 


suggest your telling Rex the whole 
him of his danger; and then I should, 
have urged him to give up half his 


He resents control, and even advice; 


to believe either that he himself was in danger, 
or that Dacre was an unprincipled man, and a 
perilous companion for him. He is tenacious of his 
own opinions, as very young men are apt to be, and 
would maintain that I judged Gascoigne wrongly ; 
while he has, I fear, all the self-deception that a 
newly-developed gambler generally has. I have no 
doubt he thinks he is simply indulging in an ex- 
citing amusement in which he can stop short when 
he pleases. 
must be done with Dacre himself; of that I am very 
certain. If we can induce him voluntarily to quit 


Whatever is done to save my brother 


his prey his victim may be saved; but I believe not 
otherwise.” 

“Then you have a stiff battle before you, Anthony, 
and I fear the case does not look hopeful. I gather 
from Irwin that as money is Dacre’s only object, he 
will not abate one jot of that which he considers his 
claim, and will pursue his own schemes to the end, 
though it should involve the destruction of the young 
man whom now he scarcely wishes to injure.” 

“You talk of his claim, My. Vivian,” said Anthony, 
“but you never mention your own; you have as 
much right as he has to demand an equivalent for 
the injury done to you.” 


“The cases are not parallel,” said Vivian, calmly. 
“In the first place, I looked on Francis Erlesleigh as 
a brother, and could not have warred with him on 
any plea. Secondly, I had a private fortune, which 
made it quite unnecessary that I should remain in 
the army; and I was indeed contemplating giving 
up my profession at the time that his conduct com- 
pelled me to leave the service. The injury done to 
me was limited to the disgrace which fell upon me, 
and all its consequences; and these could not have 
been repaid by all the gold the world contains. With 
Dacre it was far otherwise; he depended absolutely 
on his position in the army for his career and future 
livelihcod, and Erlesleigh’s fraud was his ruin in 
every sense of the word.” 
said Anthony, with a smile, “had 
as Dacre’s, 


** Nevertheless,” 
it been your ruin, Mr. Vivian, as much 
same noble 
generosity you have actually manifested. The dif- 
ference is in the men much more than in the circum- 


you would have acted with precisely the 


stances. But now,” he continued, passing his hand 
somewhat wearily over his forehead, “‘ one result is 
plain from all that I have learnt to-night. I must 
without delay return to London, and confront Daere, 
that I may ascertain at once what terms it may be 
possible to make with him. I feel that every hour 
which sees him still by my brother’s side, and I in 
absence from both the tempter and the tempted, 
condemns me as faithless to the pledge I gave my 
mother, and heaps a load of responsibility upon my 
head, which almost crushes me. I should like to 
start off now at this moment, if it were possible.” 

“ That it happily is not,” said Vivian, kindly, “for 
it is past midnight, and although you should be wel- 
come to use any horse in my stables by night or by 
day, as you please, yet, for your own sake, I will 
give you no means of quitting this place till you 
have had some hours’ rest. It is best so for Rex’s 
interests, too, for you ought to face Dacre with all 
your faculties on the alert, and you would meet him 
at a great disadvantage if you were in a state of 
physical exhaustion.” 

“You may be right,” said Anthony, “ but you will 
allow me to ask for a horse at an early hour in the 
morning ?’ 

“As soon as it is daylight if you choose,” said 
Vivian; “in which case, however, you will, I fear, 
be gone before I appear down-stairs. A cold and 
dreary winter morning is my abhorrence, and I try 
to sleep through the hours, till the sun, such as it is 
in this country, is well up in the heavens.” 

“T should not of course expect to see you,” said 
Anthony ; “‘ but ’’—he hesitated, and then went boldly 
on—“I may see Innocentia, Mr. Vivian, for she is 
always early astir, and I dare not trust myself to go 





through a leave-taking with her again, unless I first 
tell you all that I feel respecting her. I had meant to 
do so formally, in order that I might ask your permis- 
sion to try and win your darling’s affections to myself; 
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but in the present state of matters as regards my 
brother I dare not do this, for I feel that the present 
crisis in his life may most seriously affect my future. 
All is uncertain and dark before me, and I think I 
feel sure of but one fact concerning myself in the 
present, and that is that I love Innocentia with my 
whole heart and soul, and that I may not be able to 
help telling her so if I see her to-morrow. 

“That you must not do, Anthony,” said Vivian, 
very seriously. ‘I respect you for the high sense of 
honour which has prompted you to speak to me on 
this subject to-night, and I perfectly appreciate all 
your feelings and your difficulties, but I cannot let 
my darling’s happy ignorance and peace be disturbed 
by even a whisper of that love which is the most 
fatal power life can make known to her, unless it can 
come before her in the guise of a certain prospect of 
happiness.” 

«“ And do you think then that she could never be 
happy with me?” exclaimed Anthony, turning a look 
of utter dismay on Vivian. 

“ Not at all,” replied Vivian. “I think if she should 





ever really love you in the true sense of the word— 
which she certainly does not at present—there is no 
man living to whom I could more safely confide her, , 
with perfect security that he would do all that | 
human power can do to make her happy; but your 
position, as you say, is far too uncertain for any 
thought of marriage on your part. You would not 
be justified in binding any woman te yourself when 
you cannot even be sure that you would ever be able 
to claim her; and as to Innocentia, you can well 
imagine, Beresford, that when the hour comes which 
compels me to deliver her up to the care of any other 
than myself, it will cost me a struggle which will be | 
almost like the rending asunder of soul and body. | 
For the sake of her happiness I am prepared to do | 





it, but most assuredly I will not part with my pre. 
cious pearl unless her chances of prosperity and well- 
being in every way are as firmly secured as can ever 
be possible in this mortal life.” 

“And that would indeed, I fear, be out of my 
power, at this present time at least,” said Anthony, 
mournfully ; “but if ever I should be able to satisfy 
you in this respect, Mr. Vivian, say that you will not 
refuse her to me.” 

“T have told you, Anthony, that so far as my own 
feelings are concerned I would choose you rather 
than any other man in the world, but there is another 
consideration which I must put before you, unwel- 
come as I know it must be. You are as well aware 
as I am that my darling’s affection for you at present 
is nothing more than the simple tender regard which 
a child might have for a favourite companion, and 
although it may, of course, one day become merged 
in a deeper feeling, I doubt if I should be justified 
in allowing her, under the peculiar circumstances of 
her life, to bind herself to the one only man she has 
ever seen, without first giving her an opportunity of 
meeting others, and making her selection. If her 
choice then fell upon you, Anthony, and if you were 
free to devote yourself to her, and able to secure her 
a safe and happy home, I repeat she should be yours 
with my full consent at once. But it might be 
otherwise, and in the meantime her pure serenity 
must not be ruffled by a word of love from your lips. 
I know that I can trust you,” he added, giving his 
hand to Anthony. 

“Yes, you can trust me, Mr. Vivian, for you have 
put me upon honour, and I cannot fail you; but 
your words, perfectly just as they are, I admit, have 
laid a load upon my heart which I hardly know how 
to bear,’ and as he spoke he turned and left the 
room. (To be continued.) 








A MOTTO FOR LIFE: A TALE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


CHAPTER II._TEN YEARS AFTERWARDS. | 
Wis AN it really be, is it possible that this is 
the same place?” was the question, as, 

ten years afterwards, I once more stopped 
at what I remembered as the little village 

of Arleigh. Great changes had come over | 
me since I last visited it, many things 
had come into and gone out of my life 
since then, and though I was ten years older, and 
I hope ten years wiser, I could scarcely believe, 
with all my worldly wisdom, that it was possible 
for trade, science, and railways, to have made 
such progress and encroachments, as to have com- 
pletely changed my little village into almost a 
large country town. I had only a faint remem- 
brance of it, and I expect I should not have recog- 
nised the place at all if it had not been for the 





little ivy-covered stone-towered church, and low long 
rectory, just visible from the railway station at which 
I had just alighted. Those were the same, at least 
as far asI could see from the distance. Changed 
indeed was the aspect of the town as it came more 
fully under my notice. The irregular street, the 
low cottages, the narrow pathway, had given place 
to one handsome row of shops and houses, an hotel 
opened wide its portals to excursionists and travellers, 
and “the latest fashions” were ticketed up in the 
windows of the shops, and it was even whispered 
among the inhabitants that enterprising shopmen 
had obtained their goods at fabulous prices from the 
nearest metropolis. The extremely rural look of the 
place was gone, but yet it was still a very pretty 
little country town. To my joy I found, on closer in- 
spection, that the little church was the same, no one 
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had thought of interfering with that; and though 
some of the starlings, scandalised at the innovations, 
had taken their flight, many still remained, and | 
seemed to my fancy to be cawing a welcome tha‘ 
sounded very pleasantly to me. Near it rose the | 
village schools ; they were new, at least to me, and as 
I stood and contemplated the difference, shouts of | 
merry laughter rose to my ear; it was just four o’clock, 
and the happy children, released from what seemed 
to them their direful bondage, rushed out from the 
pretty school, swinging their bags of books and their 
slates on their arms, laughing, chasing one another, 
and frolicking about, shouting to their hearts’ content. 

At the open door of the school stood a young, 
quiet, pleasant-looking woman, scrupulously neat in 
her attire, who evidently was the mistress, for as each 
of the merry children passed her, she wished them 
“good-bye,” and gave a werd of advice, admonition, 
or praise, as her scholars needed it. 

From the little eminence on which I stood I could 
now plainly see the old rectory, looking no longer the 
tumbled-down place it was, but bright and cheerful. 
Icould see that now the whole of it was inhabited 
by the family, whoever they might be; I could also 
see that the dense black wood, which I could dimly | 
remember surrounded it, had been considerably 
thinned, and a pretty lawn and fiower-garden now 
lay in front of the house. 

A farm labourer passed by me at this moment, 
while I was contemplating the change; and, wonder- 
ing how I should make myself known, and whether | 
the same gentleman was minister now, and, stopping 
him, I inquired of him who the minister was now, 
and if Mr. Stanford was still alive. 

“The old gentleman, sir? yes, he is still alive, but 
young Mr. Charley is the minister now, and a right 
rare good ’un he is,” said the man, thoughtfully 
stroking his chin. ‘There aint a man of us as don’t 
like Mr. Charley ; no, there aint one as wouldn't cut 
off his hand to please or serve him.” 

“Mr. Charley—that was his third son,” I said. 

“Yes, sir; the other two didn’t take to preach- 
ing, somehow, but he took to it real natural, that 
he did. He’s just the right sort, and very earnest 
in his work; he says sin’s sin, and don’t call it by 
any fashionable name that the likes of us don’t 
understand. Mr. Ralph, that was the second one 
you know, sir, why he just went to sea—joined the 
havy, or something—and, after seven years absence, 
comes home again, where he stops quiet for a month 





8 


or so, then goes off again, and is heard nothing more 
of at all, till about a week or so back, when home he 
comes again, this time with one of his legs shot off 
by the enemy—and a rare, stiff, good fight it was, and 
they say as how Mr. Ralph fought right bravely, and 
wouldn’t stir from his place till he fainted from loss 
of blood.” 

“And to whom are you indebted for those?” 
said, pointing to the schools. 


I 


“To Miss Stanford.” 

“Indeed!” I said. 

“Why, yes; you see, she tried for a long time to 
get enough together to build them, and for a little 
time she went out governessing, she had so set her 
mind on having them raised, and I believe she’d 
have done it too, but Providence just came in in the 
nick of time, and an old crusty uncle of hers died, and 
left her all his money, and he couldn’t have left it to 
any one better, if he meant good to be done with it; 
well, sir, she just built her schools, then threw up the 
teaching business, and now lives at home.” 

“She is not married ?”’ 

“No sir, though they do say that she has refused one 
or two rather good offers; but that aint no business 
of mine, or yourn either, I should guess, sir; but she 
says she can do more good if she is single, and I 
guess she is about right too.” 

I thought of her motto, and asked my somewhat 
communicative friend—“‘Is she good to the poor 
about here ?” 

“Well, sir, she is about better than a mother to 
them, and she do spend a sight of money on them, 
and on making our homes look nice and tidy-like; 
only she is mighty particular about the little ones 
going to the day and Sunday school, and church; we 
call her the ‘ ministering angel,’ one of them sort as 
you read about in the Bible, you know, and then her 


| brother helps her with the money, you know, since his 


father’s accident, sir.” 

“ What accident!” I exclaimed, “I thought you 
said Mr. Stanford was still alive?” 

“ Alive, oh yes, sir, but if he wasn’t so patient 
and good there’s many as would think him better 
dead. Well, you see, about five years ago, one Sun- 
day, there was a tremendous storm—aye, it was a 
storm, I ne’er saw the like of it in all my born days, 
and I’m sure I hope I shall ne’er see another—well, 
as I was a saying, there was a tremendous storm, the 
minister was just a coming out of the little door from 
the vestry, when all on a sudden we heard a tremen- 
dous crash and roar, and one of them big trees over 
yonder fell on him and crushed his legs, so now he 
can’t meve except by crutches, and then only a very 
little bit of a way with them; so as I was saying, 
since that happened Mr. Laurence has kept them all, 
and has, as you can see from here, sir,” he said, 
stepping a little way back, “restored all the old 
house, and cut down some of them great trees that 
used to prevent you seeing it, and a rare heavy job 
it was, it took eight of us men to do it, and then 
the carpenter was over six months doing up the 
house.” 

“ What is Mr. Laurence now?” ¥ asked. 

“Well, he is a lawyer now, sir,” said the man, 
looking as if he wasn’t quite sure himself what that 
was. “He was a bit unsteady at his work first of 
all, but then when poor little Miss Beatrice died, 
nigh ten years ago now, it sobered him wonderfully, 
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and he has been as steady and as quiet a young same, they were all there with one exception— 


fellow since then as you can wish to see.” Beatrice. But in her place was a young lady, 
“T suppose Mr, Stanford was very much cut up at Laurence introduced me to heras Mrs, Stanford, jun. 
. . ’ ’ | : : . 

Miss Beatrice’s death.” |My friend the labourer did not tell me of this, ] 


“Why, yes, sir; but then, you see, he is a good thought to myself, as I bowed to the lady. 
man, and takes everything as a blessing in disguise} “I am sure you must be astonished to see me, but I 
from above.” am taking a tour on business again through these 

And the riddle had been solved at last for me— | northern parts, and I could not resist renewing a 
why, when they had all chosen their mottoes, he had | friendship commenced ten years ago.” 
not wished to keep her alive; I understood it now, After some little talking, in the course of which 
also the murmur I only had heard; it was all clear | Mr. Stanford told me all about his accident, his son’s 
now to me. prospects, and other news, I could not help bringing 

“And his third daughter, and Mrs. Stanford?” I | the conversation round to the talk that had taken 
asked. | place on my former visit. 

“They say Miss Annie writes books, and them sort} “I see,’ I exclaimed, “what the cause of all this 
of things; she also teaches the elder girls at Miss | present happiness is—one night’s profitable amuse- 
Stanford’s school; and as for Mrs, Stanford,” said | ment. How much better it would be if everybody, 
the man, with a peculiar smile, “ well, she is just a | instead of wasting the last night of the old year in 


mother to them all still.” | frivolous conversation, were to think and make such 
’ 
“ The town is much bigger than it used to be ten | good resolutions for the next as you have done.” 
years ego,” I remarked. “ Aye, aye!” said the old minister, “And how 


Ah yes! you’re about right there, sir. I re- | much better it would be, if, instead of forming them 
member when my father’s sheep used to graze on | only, they lived up to them, following my children’s 
that ’ere piece of ground as is now called the High |! example,” he said, looking round with a proud lock 
Street. I was a little bit of a chap then, and used |on the group, “and form them into ‘a motto for 
to mind them there, and now just look at it,” he | life.’” A. M. W. 
said, with the air of a philosopher. ‘“ But good even- + — 
ing, sir, there’s my little daughter a-coming up the . ciliate ie: omen aie toes ts 
hill. What! my little Jessie, come to meet father ! “THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 
Make a bow to the gentleman, and good evening to} 69. What writer refers to the migratory habits of 
you.” the swallow ? 

Descending the hill, I crossed through a field or 70. In which epistle does St. Paul refer to a forged 
two, and then up the well-swept gravel path, and | letter which had been sent purporting to come from 
once more found myself knocking at the door of the | him ? 
old house which had so hospitably sheltered me ten | 71. What king was horrified at the account given 





years ago that very night. by a prophet of the barbarity of which he would be 
A maid-servant opened the door, and showed me | guilty in after days ? 
into a little library ; she seemed somewhat astonished | 72. What king took the pattern of an heathen 


when I refused to give my name. I waited for a few | altar, and caused one to be made like it, and placed 
minutes, and then Laurence Stanford came in; he /| in the Temple? 


bowed on seeing me, an utter stranger to him, though | 


I should have had no difficulty in recognising in the ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 192. 
man now before me the tall, handsome youth of nine-| 59. “ And they clapped their hands, and said, God 
teen. I came forward. save the king.” ‘Clap your hands all ye people.” 


“T sent in no card or name, because I felt that it | “Let the floods clap their hands” (2 Kings xi. 12; 
would be useless, as I was quite sure you would not | Ps. xvii. 1; and xcviii. 8). 
have remembered it. I am Myr. B., and I was ne 60. The recalling to her mind the events of he: 
the last night of the old year of 18—, you have for- past life, as she said to the Samaritans, “Come, see 
gotten the date, though, from all accounts, I hear 'a man which told me all things that ever I did” 
and see you have not forgotten the motto. You (John iv. 29). 
remember me now,” I added, with a smile. 61. Prov. xiv. 29. 

“Of course I do,” he said, warmly taking and; 62. Twelve years (Ezekiel xxxiii. 21). 
shaking my hand. “Come in, sir, and see my father | 63. “That it was expedient that one man should 
and mother, they will be so pleased to see you die for the nation;” wherefore we are told, “From 
again.” | that time they took counsel to put Jesus to death ” 

I followed him into the same room, All was the (John xi. 50, 53). 
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GOOD WORK 
“CARED FOR.” 

> SSSHE nineteenth report has just been issued 
it} of the Ragged Boys’ Home at Dublin. 
Ragged indeed once, but not a bare foot 
or a ragged shirt amongst them now. 
When we read that the boys look bright 
and healthy, and thoroughly enjoy games of play, and 





AT HOME 


country walks, we rejoice that the dark shadows on | 
their life’s pathway have given place not only to food 


and clothing, but to the native gladness and glee 
of boyhood. Institutions too often send forth their 
regiments of girls and boys in a stiff, military sort of 
procession, which suggests that “training” is a little 
eliminative of frolic and fun; but it does not seem 
We like the story of their amusements ; it 
reads as follows :—-‘‘ After tea, which they get that 
evening instead of cocoa, all adjourn to the school- 
room for the evening’s amusement. 
spared to make this most enjoyable to all. One 


so here. 


No pains are | 


friend has made them a present of a wonderful 


‘game,’ and soon numbers are deeply absorbed in 
watching the beautifully-moving figures. 
friend has come a couple of miles to teach them a 
new feat, requiring much skill, and that is, to sit on 
a pole run through the handles of a large basket, 
slung on two chairs, and knock off four pennies with- 
out overbalancing. Many are the falls that are got 
inthe attempt, much to the amusement of all on- 
lookers. Another friend takes it into his head to 
bring a large parcel of tops, which are scattered 
about the room. A third purchases sweets for them. 
So that with so many friends so thoughtfully 
thinking of us, we find that the Home itself has only 


Another | 


AND ABROAD. 


been lecturing, and such subjects as jurisprudence, 
What 
with the University lecture system, in operation at 
Sheffield, Nottingham, and other large towns, and 
such Guilds as the above-mentioned, England is 


commerce, emigration, have been discussed. 


doing much to wipe away the reproach of indifference 
to the culture of the people. There can be no ques- 
tion that the employment of leisure time is the 
great problem to be solved in England. We have 
not an out-door climate suitable for enjoyment of 
concerts in the open air like France; so much the 
more important is it that we should do our best to 
make our public halls places not merely for empty 
and often mere sensational entertainments, but should 
utilise them for influences of a higher kind. 


PROTESTANTISM IN ROME. 

A Protestant church has actually been consecrated 
and opened within the walls of Rome itself. What 
an age to live in! Surely one in which we ought not 
Who could have thought this 
This at all 
events is due, and we say it with sadness, not to any 


to be pessimists, 
possible? Religious liberty in Rome! 
increase of the zeié-geist or true spirit in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The non possumus is still uttered 
with indignation against any idea of freedom for other 
Churches. But fortunately for Europe the Italian 
nation is now master in its own home, the conse- 
quence being that the people grant what the priests 


deny. We are conscious of the need of true religion 


| on the Continent. The Roman Catholic Church, with 


been put to the trifling cost of purchasing an apple | 


and a few nuts for each of the boys.” To all this we 
say “bravo,” and “encore,” so far as all this sort 


of “humanising ” arrangement is concerned. We | 


notice with pleasure that the Institution is managed 
by a committee, and that the average cost for each 
lad is about nine pounds five shillings for food, and 
two pounds ten for clothes. We can imagine no 
better investment for the charitable than such an ex- 
penditure of twelve pounds per annum. The cash 
account, too, needs no criticism concerning salaries, 
&e., a very small percentage covers all this. Mr. 
Espire Batty, of 59, Stephen’s Green East, Dublin, is 
the honorary treasurer. 


LEISURE OF WORKING MEN. 

The late Lord Lytton’s “ What will He do with 
It?” suggests the question concerning the extra 
leisure which the working classes now enjoy. How 
will they use it? We notice that the Trade Guild of 
Learning meet at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, every 
Tuesday and Friday evening. The President is 


Earl Granville. Dr. R. W. Richardson, F.R.S., has 
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| no Jonger take the form of force. 


| its superstitions, and its stand against all politica} 


liberty, has created by reaction a spirit of indiffer- 
ence to religion, We believe that there is a good 
time coming for the Protestant Churches in Italy 
and on the Continent generally. The human heart 
must have a religion, and mere negations can satisfy 
no earnest spirit. What an event, then, is this! Looked 
upon in its true light as but the commencement 
of church-building in Rome, this first Protestant 
church is a promise of more to come! and come what 
may in the shape of opposition, it can, thank God, 
The Inquisition, 
it is true, still exists as an institution, it is ready for 
action again should the times ever favour its restora- 
tion. A Church that claims liberty for itself here, 
and gets it, denies it in Spain and everywhere else 
that it has power to do so against all Protestant 
But Rome is Rome no more, that is so 
The spirit of Rome as 


Churches. 
far as the place is concerned. 
a Church we know is exactly the same; but the city 
of Rome now is a place of sanitary improvements, 
of enlarged liberties, of “‘ gas,” and “ railway,” and 
“water companies,” and several other wicked ad- 
It can no longer be held back from 
cleanliness and comfort in the name of religion. We 


vancements. 


ere 


; 
| 
| 
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rejoice exceedingly in the change, which has effected, 
above all other things, its religious liberties, and we 
hail with joy the first Protestant church within the 
walls of Rome. 


THE POOR LADS OF LOND®N. 


The first annual meeting has taken place at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall in connection with the Working Lads’ 
Institute at Whitechapel. The object of the Institute 
has been to provide comforts, good reading, and 
innocent recreation, for working lads. Its report 
avers that it has been eminently successful, Sir R. 
Carden and others bearing testimony to the good 
effects produced. Here, again, we have to notice one 
of the beneficent aspects of the age in which we 
live. Weare so subject from time to time to depre- 
ciatory criticisms of our state as a nation, and the 
newspapers so continually give us photographs of the 
darker side of our life, that it is refreshing to dwell 
a little upon the philanthropic work of our time. 
Satire is rather too pre-eminent just now, and some 
periodicals almost live upon it. We of this genera- 
tion are reproducing, to a large extent, the spirit 
which led Juvenal to write his satires in the Rome 
of olden time. We must remember how easy it is to 
satirise, and how difficult it is to do real earnest 
work for the betterment of society. We read that 
the Son of Man came not to judge the world, but to 
save the world. 

BIBLICAL REVISION. 

Land seems in sight at last. Steadily but surely 
has this important work been going on; and now we 
read that the company have completed their second 
revision of the Epistle of St. James, and proceeded 
with the second revision of the Epistle of St. Peter. 
The nation has waited patiently for a work conducted 
by so many eminent scholars and divines. The study 
of the Bible has become more interesting than ever ; 
and the recent writings of such men as Ellicott and 
Howson and Farrar, have done much to make the 
ordinary reader deeply interested in all those varied 
touches of thought which a careful re-examination 
of the text suggests. We have never feared that 
Rationalism would be the gainer. Far from that, 
we firmly believe that the result of all these labours 
will be to furnish irrefragable proof that the word 
of the Lord is true, and endureth for ever. Some 
timid souls deprecated the revision at all, lest alien 
doctrines might be dragged in, or lest the old granite 
foundations might be injured. We rejoice to believe 
that the revisionists will do honour to the labourers 
who went before them in the great work, and that 
there will be furnished us in this unsettled age 
another testimony to the fact that the Inspired Word 
has nothing to fear from the most searching criticism, 
and that another testimony will be added to the 
multitude of existing ones that the “ Word of the 
Lord is a tried word.” 





INDIA’S FAMINE, 


It may furnish some proof that we wish, as g 
nation, to hold India by the heart rather than by 
the throat that the Mansion House Indian Famine 
Relief Fund, which is now closed, amounted to 
£446,000. This is more than a proof of the advanced 
philanthropy of our age, for philanthropy may often 
be selfish in its way, caring only for its own people, 
It furnishes an abundant answer to those who think 
that we only want, as a nation, to make “so much” 
out of India. None who have watched the universal 
aid that has come from hamlet, village, town, and 
city in England, but must candidly admit the fact 
that Christian motive has been at the basis of it all. 
History does not furnish us with records of this kind, 
We are, it is true, a wealthy people, but this is a 
period of great commercial depression, and these 
hundreds of thousands have not come by great 
gifts, but, by a common spirit of charity, diffused 
through the entire nation. We are not concerned to 
vindicate all the acts in connection with our conquest 
of India—far from it. Over many a page in the story 
of that conquest we blush; but we are concerned to 
press home the fact that we govern India well, and 
that we do for her what in the old days the Rajahs 
never did. The temper in which we now conduct our 
Government, the open paths to honour and success 
open to the natives, the equality of justice, the 
spread of liberal education, an: this last manifesta- 
tion of charity, all tend to deepen the foundations of 
our Empire. One thing, however, we must do! Phi- 
lanthropy is wise as well as generous. We must 
irrigate India. It may cost much, but in this direc- 
tion alone lies the future provision for India, which 
will free it from the terrible C.vastations wrought by 
famine. May it be long bef re we read such heart- 
rending accounts again ! 


A FREE AND OPEN LIBRARY. 


Another beneficent aspect of our age is the opening 
of a new public library at Glasgow, founded by the 
munificent bequest of £70,000 from the late Mr. 
Stephen Mitchell. Sixteen thousand volumes are 
already contained within it. This is a living “statue” 
to his memory indeed, and at all events Glasgow may 
be congratulated now, not only on the multitude of 
its churches, or on the rebuilding of its University 
College, but on the opportunity for keeping its 
humbler classes from the toddy-shops. Any one 
who has visited, as we have, the free libraries at 
Leeds, Derby, and elsewhere, must be struck with 
the wonderfully representative character of those who 
come to change their books. From the superior 
artisan to the humblest of the poor, a steady stream 
of readers come and go; and multitudes of the young 
girls unite in the enjoyment of the privileges thus 
offered, who else might be wandering in the streets 
or filling places of empty or doubtful amusement. 
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(Drawn by H. J. Ruoves.) 


THE BELLS AND THE WAVES. 


HE Waves.—What is your song, O bells ? The Waves.—Ring on, O bells, and bless the twilight 
The Bells—We ring to rest, to praise, and air, 
prayer ; We, too, are God’s, for He is every- 
God’s hand and love are everywhere. , where. 
643 
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The Bells.—What is your song, O waves ? 

The Waves.—Sunshine and storm, no rest have we, 
Our song is of eternity. 

The Bells.—Eternity! eternity! 


The Poet.—The bells shall ring, the waves shall chime, 
Through all the years of deepening time, 
Till time itself at last shall be 
| Merged in God’s chime—eternity. 
FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY, 








A CHRONICLE OF BARHAM. 


BY E. OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR OF “‘ MISS HONOR’S PATIENTS,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XI.—‘I WISH I MIGHT BE 
THAT MAN.” 


and finally proposed to Heinrich and 
Anna Richter that they should allow 
her to pay for the child’s education. 

Re At an early age Christine gave evidence of 
Vv possessing a rarely beautiful voice. Heinrich 
was no mean judge of music, and he told Gertrude 





Vane that the child possessed the glorious gift of song | 


in no ordinary degree. Fearing the organist’s affec- 
tion for the child might have biassed his opinion, 
Gertrude Vane determined to have an independent 
opinion upon the subject. 

Accordingly, as the season commenced, Miss Vane 
went up to London to stay with an old lady who was 
to chaperon her in the great world of society. Chris- 
tine, to her extreme delight, was taken to London 
also, and her little busy head was well-nigh turned 
with her wonderment at the things of the great city 
of the nations, Of course Captain Fanshawe came up 
to town also, and was a frequent visitor at the small 
house in Park Lane. He was a universal favourite, 
and took a lively interest in Christine, as much for 
her own sake as for that of his pretty cousin. 

Independent of the fact of her being an heiress, 
Captain Fanshawe found that he soon began to take 
much more than an ordinary interest in Gertrude 
Vane. He found himself watching her when he was 
in the room with her, and lonely when she was out of 
it. When she spoke of coming to London it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world for him to pro- 
pose going also. But with every opportunity for 
doing so Cecil Fanshawe spoke no word of love to his 
cousin, Gertrude Vane was not ignorant of the fact 
that he compassed her about with sweet observances, 
and acknowledged to her own heart that she would 
have liked to have given herself and her fortune into 
his safe keeping. 

But the time wore on, and he said no definite word 
of love. A marriage between his son and his niece 
would have been eminently gratifying to Doctor 
Fanshawe, and so he told Cecil the very day before 
they all went up to London. 

“Have you thought about the matter?” inquired 
Doctor Fanshawe, as Cecil drove with him along the 


narrow roads, now shady with the leaves of early 
spring, of the valley of the Brame. 

“Yes,” rather laeonically spoken, and a pained 
wistful look comes into Cecil’s undecided blue 
eyes. 

“Then why don’t you make up your mind and 
speak to Gertrude?” Doctor Fanshawe was a 
decided man, a man of prompt action, and Cecil’s 
| vacillating manner often irritated him inexpres- 

sibly. 
| ‘There was no reply. 
| “Speak up like a man!” exclaimed the doctor. 
| “That is what a straightforward woman likes, and 
| Gertrude is as true and as good as gold. Any man 
might be proud to win her and to wear her.” 

“ Quite true,” assented Captain Fanshawe. “ She 
is all you say, father.” 

“Then why don’t you go in for the winning and 
the wearing of her ?” persisted his father. 

“ Possibly Gertrude might not care for me,” sug- 
gested Captain Fanshawe, but in a tone which un- 
consciously betrayed that his thoughts and his words 
were not by any means in unison. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the doctor. ‘ You know 
the old proverb, ‘Faint heart never won fair lady.’ 
Of course, if you stand delaying about this, that, or 
the other, some other fellow will step in as soon as 
Gertrude gets to London, and carry her off before 
you have time to look about you.” 

“ Possibly,” spoken in a vague, indifferent kind of 
way, but with a dreary ring in the man’s voice. 

“Perhaps you don’t care about Gertrude?” The 
Doctor asked the question in a resentful tone. 

“Yes; I like Gertrude very much; she is fasci- 
nating, generous-minded, and noble-hearted ; but,” 
he concluded, rather lamely, “I have not yet made 
up my mind to marry her.” 

“Don’t be so sure of her!” his father exclaimed, 
testily. ‘“ Perhaps Gertrude might find some diffi- 
culty in making up her mind to love you or to marry 
you. But if you take my advice you will try and 
secure her befere she is plunged into all the seductive 
gaieties of a London season.” 

Captain Fanshawe thought a good deal over what 
his father had said to him. To do him justice, Ger- 
trude Vane’s fortune was the last thing he thought 
of; it was the girl herself he wanted to marry. He 
thought of her pretty graceful ways, of her sweet 
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womanliness, and of her flower-like face, and as all 
these things were vividly pictured before him, a 
memory came over his soul, chasing away the sweet 
landscape, as a dark cloud athwart the sunshine 
chases away the glad glow with which it rejoiced 
the face of the earth. 

It was a dark and gloomy retrospect which pre- 
sented itself to his mind. The remembrance of a 
season of passion, of impulse, of regret, and, later 
on, of remorse. And now, a time of doubt and 
miserable uncertainty ; no light anywhere, and the 
fear of an exposure hanging over his head. 

Cecil Fanshawe had sense enough not to consider 
himself an injured man. He was quite well aware 
that he had done wrong, and he knew that he must 
infallibly suffer for it. He was not even angry with 
fate, for his weak nature was cowed, and he took 
his place at the dinner-table looking worn and 
dejected. 

Gertrude Vane noticed the change in his appear- 
ance but she said nothing. But, having got him 
all to herself in the drawing-room after dinner, she 
tried her utmost to dispel the clouds from his coun- 
tenance. She would have been less than true woman 
had she acted otherwise, and Gertrude Vane’s woman- 
liness was even a more potent charm than her beauty. 
She was not unsuccessful in her efforts, for Cecil 
yielded himself up to the pleasure of the moment. 
It was his nature to do so, and he soon found him- 
self thinking, as he had often thought before, that 
Gertrude Vane had the sweetest face, the softest 
voice, and the most caressing and sympathising 
manner of any woman in the world. 

“You are glad you are going to London, Ger- 
trude?”’? he asked, as he stood looking down at her 
from his goodly height, as he leaned his broad flat 
back against the mantelpiece. 

“Yes; are not you?” 

“Oh, pretty well; I should find it rather lonely 
here without you.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” she said, with a 
merry little laugh, but at the same time a conscious 
flush overspread her fair face. 

“T don’t suppose you would have missed me 
much.” As Cecil spoke he seated himself near her 
onan ottoman. The question had come forth almost 
in spite of him. 

“There is so very little society here,” she replied, 
rather evasively, and with her eyes fixed upon a 
Japanese fan whereon was depicted a lady apparently 
sitting on a lake, and arrayed in a succession of 
bolster-cases and skewers, 

“Yes, Barham isn’t particularly lively. Gertrude, 
why on earth did you decide upon taking up your 
abode here?” 

“T suppose it was because I am fond of uncle. 
You know you and he are my only near relatives.” 

“Some day or other you’ll have some one nearer. 
You'll be getting married.” 





Cecil spoke bluntly. Before dinner he ‘had come 
to the determination that he would try and put 
Gertrude Vane out of his heart, and try and look 
upon her as a sister, as a friend; but as she sat 
there, looking so sweet and so love-worthy, all his 
Platonic resolutions melted away, and he felt a pas- 
sionate desire to “ win her and wear her” as his 
father had said; to have her for his own, the beloved 
wife of his bosom. 

“Time enough to think of being married,” was 
Gertrude’s reply. ‘I don’t know why people should 
think that every woman considers it the chief end 
and aim of existence.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“ It all depends upon circumstances.” 

“What are the circumstances ? ” 

“Oh! various. Congeniality for one.” 

* And love?” 

**And love, 
saying.” 

“Would you marry any man unless you loved him 
better than any one else in the world ? ” 

“‘ Certainly not,” and Gertrude Vane’s honest eyes 
looked fearlessly and truthfully into those of her 
cousin. 

“Gertrude ”’—he took her hands, fan and all, 
into his as he spoke—“I wish I might be that 
man.” 


of course. That goes without 


CHAPTER XII.—SIGNOR ZULOCCA. 


GERTRUDE was not unprepared for these words, and 
she had long ago decided what answer her heart 
would make to such; but the fates ordained that 
Cecil should not hear her reply just yet, fer a servant 
entered with tea, and Dr. Fanshawe followed in his 
wake, 

There was no chance of any further private con- 
versation that evening, for Gertrude sat down to 
play chess with her uncle, who then sent her off to 
bed early, as she had a long journey before her on 
the morrow. 

And Cecil. Bareheaded, he passed up and down 
the avenue of beeches. The branches rustled above 
his head, for the book of Nature was very full of 
leaves, as his heart was full of regret and remorse 
for the words he had said. He knew he had had no 
right tosay them ; knew that he could not marry any 
woman; and now he must either unsay them or 
leave Gertrude and himself in an equivocal position 
to each other, or he must commit what he believes 
to be a crime. He walked up to the open window of 
the drawing-room, and stood in the shadow outside. 
Now and again he sees Gertrude’s sweet face up- 
lifted, as she glances towards the window with an 
expectant look, and the man’s soul is wrung with 
agony. 

If Cecii Fanshawe had wished to follow up what 
he had said the night before he could easily have 
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done so. He could have managed so as to have had 
an interview with Gertrude; but instead of doing so 
he avoided her, and they arrived in London without 
anything further having been said upon the sub- 
ject. 

Heinrich Richter had already written to Hugh 
Starke, telling him of Miss Vane’s determination to 
take Christine to London to have her voice tested by 
a competent judge. Accordingly, Hugh presented 
himself at Park Lane two days after their arrival 
there from Barham. 

Heedless of the presence of Mrs. Butler—Miss 
Vane’s chaperon—of Miss Vane, or of Captain Fan- 
shawe, Christine sprang into Hugh’s arms, ex- 
claiming, “Hughie, Hughie, I am so glad to see 
you! I like to see you better than anything in 
London!” 

The young man was rather embarrassed at her 
demonstrative greeting; but Miss Vane’s kind 
manner soon put him at his ease. She explained to 
him that she wished to take the sole charge of 
Christine’s education, and relied upon him to help 
her to the person who could give the best opinion 
respecting the child’s voice. 

“ Signor Zulocca is considered the best authority 
upon such a subject,” replied Hugh. 

“We expect to hear a Signor Zulocea to-night at 
a concert, is it the same?” Miss Vane asked, with 
some interest. 

« Yes, the same,” said Hugh. 

* Perhaps you will give us the pleasure of your 
company to dinner, and then accompany us to the 
concert ?”’ 

Hugh accepted the invitation, at the same time 
obtaining permission to take Christine away for a 
few hours to visit his mother. The child was de- 
lighted with her walk through the streets with her 
old friend, and much to her satisfaction they drove in 
a Hansom cab to a quaint old house at Highgate, 
which Hugh told her was his home. 

Mrs. Starke looked more important than ever. She 
rustled about in a black crape-trimmed Cashmere 
dress, and a widow’s cap, that filled little Christine’s 
soul with awe. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, as she gave the child’s 
soft cheek a peck with her yet red, thin lips, “so you 
have got some grand folks to take you to live with 
them.” 

“I’m going to live with Father Heinrich and 
Anna,” responded Christine, stoutly; “I’m not 
going away from them—never! never!” continued 
the child, emphatically. “Miss Vane is going to 
have me taught to sing nicely, so that I may 
earn money for Anna and Heinrich when they are 
old.” 

“How long are you going to stay in London, 
Christine?” asked Mrs. Starke, with a sarcastic 
sniff, as she listened to what the child said. 

“T don’t know. Oh, Mrs. Starke!” she continued, 








enthusiastically, “we are all—Hugh and ail—going 
to hear such beautiful singing to-night!” 

A nice way of commencing her education,” said 
Mrs. Starke, grimly. “I suppose they are going to 
a concert?” she added, addressing her son. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘Miss Vane is going to take 
her to a concert to-night. I think she is quite right 
too, for if Christine is to make a living by her voice, 
it is but right she should hear none but the best 
singers.” 

Christine now claimed from Hugh the fulfilment 
of a promise made in the cab, that he would tell her 
all about the cantata to be performed. It was not 
an easy thing to explain to a child; nevertheless, 
he made her intelligently understand the tenor of 
the story, skilfully avoiding all awkward pitfalls, 
Moreover, he played some of the music of it for 
her, whilst Christine listened enraptured. 

The hall, with its lights, its subdued hum of voices, 
its well-dressed throng, looked like fairyland to 
Christine, so grand and wonderful was it beyond all 
she had ever hoped for or dreamed of. Captain 
Fanshawe placed her in a good stall, and good- 
naturedly pointed out to her the various objects of 
interest. The child was prettily and simply dressed 
in a plain white muslin dress, her long thick hair 
confined with a blue ribbon. She looked radiant, 
her eyes were sparkling, and her cheeks glowing, as 
she followed breathlessly the progress of the story in 
the first part. 

“ Well, Christine,” said Captain Fanshawe, “and 
how did you like that?” 

*T don’t know,” she replied in a low voice. “Can 
any one make me sing like that ?” 

“We must try if you can,” he replied, much 
amused. 

As the last chords of the music died away, Chris: 
tine, with an hysterical sob, sank back into Captain 
Fanshawe’s arms. The whole thing was to her like 
the revelation of a new world; the child did not 
undenstand most of the story, but she felt the music 
in her soul, and knew instinctively what each artist 
wished to demonstrate. 

Through the whole of that night Christine lay as 
one in a trance, ever and anon bursting forth into 
the refrain of one of the songs or choruses. 

The sun was high in the heavens the next day be- 
fore sleep visited her tired eyelids, yet she was down 
to luncheon with the radiant light still in her bright 
eyes, and the bloom upon her childish cheeks. When 
Signor Zulocca arrived in the afternoon, he was re- 
ceived by Miss Vane, who told him Christine’s 
romantic story, and also the effect the singing of 
the night before had had upon her. 

* Let me see this little lady,” said Signor Zulocca. 
“I think we have here a rare jewel. Enthusiasm is 
one of the chief secrets of success in anything. I 
never repress it when I am fortunate enough to find 
it.” 
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So Christine is brought to see Signor Zulocca, 
concerning whom she has sundry misgivings, as she 
cannot disconnect him from the evil person he repre- 
sented in the cantata. But he speaks kindly to her; 
tells her he has a little dear daughter about her own 


| 


| 


“ Oh yes,” she replied, delightedly ; “ it went so,” 


| and she sang the following bars. 


“ Quite right, go on; try if you can recollect any 
more ?” 
Signor Zulocca sang with her, he accompanied 


age,and finally wins her over to talk about the cantata. | her upon the piano, and then, turning to Miss Vane, 


9 


“Do you remeniber this ? 
sars from one of the airs, 


” he said, singing a few 


said, “‘ Madame, this child has a fortune in her 


voice.” (To be continued.) 








THE RESTING-PLACES OF OUR 


SAVIOUR, 


AND THE SCENES OF HIS 


SECLUSION. 


BY THE REV. GEO, A. CHADWICK, B.D., PREBENDARY 


III.—CHRIST RESTING BY 


“ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again.” 





GN ISSSHE remark is common, but inadequate | 


i) although correct, that our Lord habitu- 

Y( ally shaped his discourses according to 
@ 16 the circumstances of the hour. He told 
alice Nicodemus, stealing to Him in the dark, 
that he who doeth truth cometh to the light. By the 
cultivated shore of Galilee, and sitting in a fishing 
bark, He spoke of rocky and thorny soils, and 
of the net which drew various kinds of fish to 
land. When followed by the multitude whom 
He had fed, He spoxe of the meat which endureth 
unto everlasting life. On the soft mountain slope 
He discoursed of birds and lilies and grass, of 
thorns and grapes, thistles and figs, sunshine and 
rain. 






These allusions must not be taken for dexterities | 
| air, in broad daylight, in a frequented place, al- 


of rhetoric, nor mere condescensions to attract the 
multitude. 
thought. In them are visible the exquisite sensi- 
bilities of a delicate and perfect soul. Every scene, 
every event, every character, was so vividly per- 
ceived, that all its affinities blended themselves at 
once with His discourse. His mind was far from 
being only “ stored with appropriate images and 
illustrations ;” it was in tune with Nature herself, 
and responded to her lightest whisper. Characters, 
actions, landscapes, mingled as naturally with His 
teachings as the sunshine and cloud with the 
changing colours of a field of ripening corn, which 
nevertheless retains always its firm predominance 
of golden hue. This universal sympathy at once 
attests the Son of Humanity, and gives a frank 
tone, an air of spontaneity, promptitude, and 
freshness to His utterances. 
water,” and we drink of them “springing up,” 
unlike our best thoughts, which we store in 
vessel or cistern and retain for appropriate use, 


They mark the train of our Saviour’s | 


They are “living | 


until they become heated, even if they continue | 


pure, 

Christ’s discourse by the well of Samaria is the 
counterpart to His discourse with Nicodemus; a 
ruler in Israel is weighed against an obscure and 


OF ARMAGH CATHEDRAL, AND RECTOR OF ARMAGH. 
THE WELL OF SAMARIA, 


fallen woman, disgraced among even the heretics 
of Samaria. One seeks Him, the other He accosts. 
One is led only by degrees and by the slow tuition 
of sorrowful events to avow his convictions and to 
declare his side; the other at once leaves her 
water-pot as a pledge of her return, and hurries 
away to tell how all her humiliating story has been 
laid bare. Nicodemus comes by night, inspiring a 
painful sense of concealment, of unworthy dread 
“Jest his deeds should be reproved.” Thus the 
circumstances of his visit contribute nothing to 
the flow of the main discourse, they are available 
only for rebuke. But while Nicodemus is thus. 
ashamed of Christ, Christ is not ashamed to brave 
the contempt which the Jews poured on a Sama- 
ritan, the rabbis on a woman, and the Pharisees 
upon a sinner. Their conversation is in the open 


though even his disciples “marvelled that he talked 
with a woman.”’* And from first to last it is satu- 
rated in the spirit of the place. No myth could 
possibly have localised itself into this matchless 
conversation, no dreamer of the second century 
could have devised a story so redolent of the very 
fragrance of that Samaritan plain. 

Jesus and His disciples were travelling from 
Judea by the direct road to Galilee, and had now 
reached the vicinity of Shechem. This city is 
three days’ journey from Jerusalem, but they had 
probably come only from the northern frontier of 
Juda. As faras to Bethel the road must even 
then have been barren and unattractive, but there 
it entered the hill country of Ephraim, and became 
a winding mountain path, under the grateful shade 
of trees. Descending into a beautiful and fruitful 


* Not, as our version, “‘ with the woman,” for they could know 
nothing of her history. They had learned too much to feel any 
wonder at His conversation with a Samaritan, yet not enough 
to expect that He would overleap the bondage of social usages. 
The restraint of etiquette was more to them, as it is to many, 
than the restraint of creed. But in Christ, as there was 
“‘neither Jew nor Greek,” so there was “‘ neither male nor 
female.” 
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plain, is now traversed great corn-fields, open and 
unfenced, amid which at this day stand numerous 
olive-trees, as their progenitors doubtless stood 
even then. (In the days of Abraham, however, 
the prevalent wood was terebinth.) To the north, 
the snows of gigantic Hermon become visible over 
the neighbouring hill-tops. Close by, on the west, 
the famous mountains of blessing and cursing, 
Gerizim and Ebal, rose to a height of nine hundred 
or a thousand feet over the plain, cleft asunder 
with so sharp a severance that it seemed to Dr. 
Thompson as if some tremendous convulsion of 
Nature had rent the fissure open. As the plain 
contracts towards this valley, the landscape be- 
comes the fairest in central Palestine. The grace- 
ful outlines and mild colouring of the olive 
predominate in the woods, but they are relieved 
by frequent vineyards and orchards of pomegra- 
nate and fig. The steep sides of Gerizim and 
Ebal, though broken with precipices, are verdant 
and well watered,* and indeed the abundance of 
water in this valley, and its charming atmospheric 
effects, are widely celebrated. 

The proverbial hardness of Hastern landscapes, 
and their unpleasant sharpness of outline, are due 
to the want of moisture in the air, the absence of 
haze, by which distance might be mellowed, and 
toned down into indefinedness and mystery. “It 
is otherwise in the vale of Shechem,” says Van de | 
Velden, quoted by Dean Stanley, who himself 
found there the only mist hesawin Syria. ‘‘ Here 
the exhalations remain hovering among the 
branches and leaves of the olive-trees, and hence 
that lovely bluish haze. The valley is far from | 
broad, not exceeding in some places a few hundred 
feet. This you find generally enclosed on all sides ; | 
there likewise the vapours are condensed. And 
so you advance under the shade of the foliage along | 
the living waters, and charmed by the melody of a | 
host of singing birds—for they too know where to 
find their best quarters—while the perspective 
fades away, and is lost in the damp vapoury atmo- 
sphere.” It is the same charm which impresses 
every traveller when he reaches the lake of 
Galilee. 

Twenty-seven streams flow into this valley and 


| 





* The difference of opinion upon this subject is extremely | 
curious, but the seasons make so great a change in Eastern | 
vegetation, that travellers in spring, and in summer and -utumn, | 
scarcely look upon the same landscape. In April, 1866, the two | 
hills were ‘thinly carpeted with vegetation.” Mr. Ffoulkes 
found Gerizim “a proverb for verdure and gr3hing rills ;”’ and 
Mills declares that Ebal is covered “from top to bottom with 
beautiful gardens.” But Robinson (wuo is not easily pleased, 
and saw them in June besides) pronounces that except one | 
ravine, full of trees, “ both moantains are desolate, except that | 
a few olive-trees are scattered upon them.’”’ Both are terraced, | 
and were Coubtless much better cultivated in the time of our | 
Lord than now. We have chosen to speak of them as they pro- | 
bably were seen when there were yet four months before harvest 
ripened. Clarke compares the general effect to the country 
about Heidelberg, 


| by the precipices of Gerizim. 





rush out across the plain, in what Thompson calls 
a mill-stream, and some of these rise in the very 
town of Shechem itself, which lies so close between 
the mountains that its western suburb is overhung 
The traveller who 
would now go into that city “‘to buy meat,” would 
still have a walk of thirty-five minutes after reach- 
ing the well of Jacob, where Jesus being wearied sat 
thus—sat as any languid and exhausted wayfarer 
might sit—upon its brink. Such is the simple state- 
ment of that Gospel in which some rationalists pre- 
tend to see a work of the Docetz, who denied the 
reality of Christ’s body. So real was that sacred 
body to St. John, that he claimed to Lave laid his 
own head upon His bosom, and made mention of the 
‘blood and water” of His passion, and the “ flesh 
and bones”’ of His resurrection. Here also, could 
anything be more natural, more truthful than that 
the frame of the carpenter grew weary under the 
noon-day sun, before the fishermen were fatigued ? 
Could any proof of real exhaustion be more con- 
vincing than that Jesus allowed them to go for- 
ward and return with His refreshment, while He, 
“being wearied with His journey, sat thus on the 
well” ? 

It is not clear that Shechem, the modern 
Nablous, was the exact Sychar of St. John. The 
latter was more probably a village, now called 
Aschar, which lies nearer to the well, for Eusebius 


| declares that Sychar was “before Neapolis,” which 


is Nablous or Shechem, and Jerome confirms the 
assertion. 

Thus, the disciples would not have had two 
miles to walk, nor the woman to carry back her 
pitcher to a city which abounds in springs. Doubt- 
less, however, the sanctity of Jacob’s well, and the 
depth which gave its waters a delicious purity and 
coolness, would tempt many to draw thence at 
least an occasional supply. 

Two hundred years ago Maundrell found the 
well to be one hundred and five feet deep, measuring 
nine feet across the mouth, and with fifteen feet of 
water init. Wilson, in our own days, measured 
seventy-five feet to the bottom, and it is now so 
choked with débris that many travellers (as Robin- 
son, Pressensé, Bovet) find it dry; while others, 
more fortunate or at an earlier season, drink of its 
“refreshing waters.” Von Schubert did so in 
April; but more recently, in the same month, 
Canon Farrar found it quite dried up. Why was 


| this great work executed in the solid rock, with 


gushing streams hard by? Authorities agree that 


| it is proof of the caution and wariness of Jacob, 


who bought this “field” of the children of Hamor, 
thus ceasing to be a wandering nomad, and ac- 
quiring a fixed abode. He would not settle further 
in the broad plain, where wandering tribes might 
surround him, and he “never advanced into the 
narrow valley between the mountains where the 
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city of Shechem itself stood;” he secured his 
retreat against an attack on either side. It was 
natural, then, that he “ could not trust to the fresh 
springs so near in the adjacent vale, which still be- 
longed to hostile or strange Canaanites ”’ (Stanley). 
He chose rather to sink a shaft into the very 
bowels of the rock than embroil himself with the 
fierce peoples around. 

All the neighbourhood was historic soil. Here 
Abraham built the first altar in the Holy Land, 
long before worship was confined either to Mount 
Gerizim or Mount Moriah. Jacob specially se- 
lected this inheritance for his favourite son, and 
remembering on his death-bed the well dug deep 
under the shadow of those two long ridges, Gerizim 
and Ebal, he made Joseph “a fruitful bough by the 
well,” and promised that his blessings should 
prevail “unto the utmost bounds of the everlasting 
mountains.’ Into this region the invading Is- 
raelites pressed after the capture of Jericho, and 
here, in his inheritance, they buried Joseph. <As 
our Lord sat by the well, He might see the patri- 
arch’s tomb. Above the tree-tops were the roofs 
of Shechem. Clear in sight, on Gerizim, stood the 
temple which had been erected to worship they 
knew not what, when Nehemiah “chased from 
him” the high-priest’s grandson for having married 
the daughter of Sanballat (xiii. 28), and so gave to 
his rivals a priest of the sacred blood. That 
building had been ruined by John Hyrcanus more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago (129 B.c.), but 
it was now restored. 

As our Lord sat in the blazing sun of noon, and 
gazed over the varied landscape, how much of the 
discourse which followed must have been suggested 
to Him. That scene of ignorant and irregular 
worship on the summit spoke of the privilege of 
those who knew what they worshipped, and of 
whom was salvation. But the neighbouring grave 
of a patriarch who never prayed on Mount Moriah, 
and the fact that Abraham built his first altar in 
this very plain, and His own holy yearning for 
these souls of which Abraham was ignorant and 
whom Israel acknowledged not—all these led 
up to the great announcement that holy places and 
elect nations were about to be no more, that the 
hour of their abolition was even now striking, 
that the Father was already seeking spiritual 
and truthful worshippers. For, indeed, His 


story of eager passion, remorse, and shame, and 


' cruel desires which never could be sated—all these 
| would suggest and deepen the powerful image of 


recurrent thirst, an appetite which all things 
earthly could but silence for a little, but which He 


| could satisfy so thoroughly that, as Bengel well 





explains, “if thirst recurs, the fault is not of the 
water, but of the man.” 

Alas, that our modern poet, who so fearfully 
expressed this burning thirst, should sing of no 
living waters to assuage it, but only of the draught 
of death. 


** And oh, of all tortures 

That torture the worst 

Has abated—the terrible 
Torture of thirst 

For the naphthaline river 
Of passion accurst— 

I have drunk of a water 
That quenches all thirst: 

Of a water that flows, 
With a lullaby sound, 

From a spring but a very 
Few feet under ground— 

From a cavern not very far 
Under the ground.” 


It was from a far different fountain—from the 
waters of life, not of death—that Jesus bade that 
tortured spirit drink. 

And looking at the immense and luxuriant 
expanse of corn-fields in the open plain, He would 
remember the seed which He “went forth to 
sow,’ which even then was about to germinate, 
so that no other image was as natural, when the 
men of Samaria came to Him, as that of fields 
white to harvest, and a crop so speedy that 
sower and reaper could join hands and “rejoice 
together.” 

Was ever any incident more palpably, more 
undeniably genuine? Even M. Rénan owns that 
“most of the circumstances of this narrative bear 
a striking stamp of truth.’ Yet German ration- 


' alism can only see a clumsy allegory of the con- 


version of Samaria, represented by this woman. 


_ Josephus has recorded (erroneously, too, for they 


nant was not with her. 


own solitary musings were the best and highest | 


worship ever offered upon alien and unconse- 
crated soil. 

And the deep well below, whence He had nothing 
to draw with, and the ancient need of so profound 
an excavation, while the vale around was satisfied 


with living streams, and, finally, the sight of a | 


lonely woman—“ the Samaritan Magdalen” —toiling 
thither in the heat of noon, with a pitcher to bear 
away a brief supply, and written upon her face the 


had seven gods;) “ five nations brought each 
its own god into Samaria” (Antiq. ix., 14, 3). 
These we are assured were the “five husbands,” 
and Jehovah was “ not her husband,” for his cove- 
This absurdity may rank 
with the worst Patristic puerility at which these 
critics langh. St. Augustine was not farther astray 
when he conjectured that she represented the soul, 
the five husbands being either the five books of 
Moses, or else the five senses which ensnare the 
human soul, now at last entangled in the deceits of 
Error, but soon to find its rightful lord, the Truth. 
It is a strange sight, this return of a boastful 
criticism to the fashions of devotion in its infancy. 
How much better was St. Augustine at his sim- 
plest, remarking that “ He asks for drink, thirsting 
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for the faith of the woman herself.” How much 
more profound the words of Tertullian in another 
context :—‘‘ I seek thee, human soul, not as when | 
moulded in schools or polished in libraries. Iseek | 





thee, simple, rude, untaught, ignorant as by nature. 
I seek thee on the highway, in the market-place, 
in the workshop. I ask only what thou art as 
man.” 








BURNING THE LETTERS. 


Dies the autumn day ; 


©& PENT with sighing, dim with weeping, 
S 
Out of doors the wind is sweeping 


Withered leaves away ; 


Let them go, my hopes had faded 
Ere their life was done; 

See, I burn the letters slowly, 
Sadly, one by one. 


Only simple friendly phrases 
Do the flames devour ; 

Earnest counsel, kindly praises, 
Words that came with power ; 

Records of a life whose fervour 
Kept my faith alive, 

Taught me how to wait and labour, 





How to trust and strive. 


Who can tell what doubt estranges 
Hearts that seemed akin ? 

Who can say why friendship changes, 
And mistrust steps in P 

When the written words grew colder 
I was dumb and still; 

If life’s music must be silenced, 
It is heaven’s will. 


So I burn the letters, thinking 
I will bear my pain, 
Waiting mutely for the linking 
Of this parted chain ; 
Ah, the evening light grows fainter, 
And the flames expire! 
I am left amid the shadows, 
By the dying fire. 
Saran Dovupney. 








MORE THAN CONQUEROR. 









aie CHAPTER XXIX. 

ARN the grey dawn of the early 
Re winter morning Anthony 
\\SQ Beresford came slowly down 
Ia the stairs, to leave once 
SN more the spot where all his 
aS hopes were centred. He 
was going, with the wise 


gs 
<>! 









‘\\ intention of not seeing Innocentia again, 
XX” lest he should be tempted beyond his 
power of resistance to break in any way , 
the promise he had given her father | 
that no word of love should pass his 
lips. He had asked Juan to bring him 
a cup of coffee to his room, on purpose that he 
might avoid the ordeal of breakfast with her by 
his side, attending to his wants with all the grace- 
ful courtesy she knew so well how to show, and 
expressing her artless affection for him in such 
fashion as might make it impossible for him not to 
respond more warmly than he ought. Yet, fully as 
he had purposed avoiding her, his heart leaped with 
joy when he saw her standing waiting for him at the 
door of her sitting-room, where he must needs pass. 
To see her once again before he left Refugium for 





he knew not how long a time was an intense happi- 
ness to him, since he gained it by no dishonourable 
means, and he bounded down the steps, and was at 
her side in an instant. 

“‘ How good of you to give me one more chance of 
seeing you!” he said, suppressing with difficulty the 
caressing terms which sprung to his lips. 

“Oh, Anthony,” she exclaimed, “it was cruel of 
you to think of going away without even bidding me 
good-bye ; and I am sosorry we are to lose you again! 
Why will you not stay with us?” 

“Would you wish me to stay, sweet Nina?” he 
said, looking into the beautiful eyes that were dim 
with their un-shed tears, while his lips quivered with 
strong emotion. 

“Oh yes! I want you to stay with me always— 
always! ” 

“Oh that I could!” he said, the ery bursting from 
his very heart, and then, terrified lest he should fail 
in honour, and speak words he could never recall, he 
tore himself away from her, mounted his horse, and 
rode full gallop down the path to the gate, leaving 
Innocentia to gaze after him with a look of bewilder- 
ment and distress on her lovely face. 

It was late at night when Anthony reached London, 
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and his impulse was to go at once to Gascoigne’s 
rooms, and wait for him till he returned if he were 
not at home, so that another day might not dawn 
before he had at least done his very utmost to save 
Reginald Erlesleigh from the ruin to which he was 
so madly rushing; but the recollection of his mid- 
night visit to the Upper Farm, and its effect on his 
brother, deterred him from placing himself a second 
time in such a false position. 

He would have written that same night to ask 
an interview with Gascoigne, but here again pru- 


dence held him back from any step which might | 


place his antagonist on his guard, and he finally 
resolved to wait till morning, and then go and 
demand an interview at an hour when Rex would 
probably not yet have made his appearance for the 
day, as he would, of course, find himself in a great 
difficulty if he encountered Gascoigne and his brother 
together. 

It was, therefore, at an early hour on the following 
day that he found himself at the door of the luxurious 


lodgiags where Gascoigne and Rex had taken up | 


their abode, and he marvelled somewhat as he stood 
waiting for his summons to be answered, how Dacre 
had obtained the funds which enabled him to live in 
the style necessary for the accomplishment of his 
plan. Unless he had been able to make life more 


pleasant to Rex, in his society than it could be else- 


where, the young man would not have been attracted 
to him, and for this purpose a very considerable sum 
of money must have been required, by whatever 
means the schemer had obtained it. 

While Anthony stood pondering on this matter the 
door was opened by the same man who had admitted 
him by night to the Upper Farm, and who, of course, 
knew him well. He looked surprised, however, and 
when Anthony asked if he could see Mr. Gascoigne, 
replied that he ‘had not yet come down, having break- 
fasted in his bed-room. 

Anthony took a card, and wrote upon it, “It is of 
importance that I should see you at once, and alone; 
I canswait till you are ready ;” and then giving it 
to the servant, told him to take it to his master. 

The man ushered him into a sitting-room which 
was furnished with every appliance for a life of 
luxury, such as fashionable men in the West-end are 
supposed to lead, and then left him to convey the 
card to Gascoigne. He soon returned to say that his 
master would come to: Mr. Beresford if he would be 
good enough to wait a few minutes; and then Anthony 
was left once more to his own reflections. They were 
by no means pleasant; often in his subsequent life 
did he remember those few minutes which he spent 
pacing to and fro in the room where he waited for 
the man in whose hand was his own destiny, and 
that of Rex, and possibly that of Innocentia Vivian 
also, 

He turned with a look which strong anxiety made 
almost stern, to face the man who called himself 


| Gascoigne as he entered the room, and met a keen, 
| eager glance which seemed endeavouring to read 
into his inmost thoughts; friendly as these two had 
been, outwardly at least, in their former intercourse, 
| both instinctively greeted each other now with cold 
| ceremonious politeness. Gascoigne began to express 
some surprise at finding Mr. Beresford in London 
when he believed him to be at Darksmere, but 
Anthony answered at once; with frank decision. 

“I came from the country to see you, and I am 
anxious to be able to speak to you without risk of 
interruption, if you will kindly so arrange it. Iam 
especially desirous of avoiding a meeting with my 
| brother in your presence; perhaps you have some 
private room where we could converse.” 

“You are very mysterious and alarming, Mr. 
| Beresford, but I can certainly secure you against in- 
| trusion from any one here,” and, going to the table, 
| he wrote a few lines, which he folded up, and then 
| rang the bell. The servant appeared so instantly 
' that Anthony could not help thinking he must have 
| been keeping watch at the door, and his master de- 
| sired him to take the note to Mr. Erlesleigh, and to see 
| that no one approched the room while Mr. Beresford 
was with him. Then as the man went out, Gascoigne 
closed and locked the door. Drawing forward a chair, 
| he signed for Anthony to sit down, and having placed 
himself opposite to him, he folded his arms, and 
' looked him full in the face. It was evident that he 
| perfectly understood there was about to be open war 
| between himself and Rex Erlesleigh’s brother. The 
| issues that hung upon the next hour were of such 

vital importance to Anthony Beresford that for 

a moment he could not speak, and Gascoigne 
' speedily said, with a sneer, “ Perhaps in the course 

of time you will be good enough to inform me to 
' what I owe the honour of this visit, and the reason 

of the ominous precautions you have taken.” His 

tone at once roused Anthony’s spirit. He fixed his 

frank brown eyes on his antagonist’s face, and 
' answered, “That can be done by simply giving you 
your proper name—Mr. Dacre!” 

The man started. It was evident that prepared as 
he had been to find Anthony alive to his brother’s 
danger, he had not dreamt that his own identity had 
| been discovered. He tried at first the effect of a denial, 
' in case Beresford had only a suspicion without actual 
certainty of the truth, 

“By what strange delusion do you give me the 
name of a man who is dead?” he asked, with a forced 
laugh, 

“Mr. Dacre,” said Anthony, gravely, “we shall 
only waste time if we do not speak with perfect 
openness and truth to each other in this interview. 
I know who you are; I know why you are here; I 





know your plans with regard to my brother; no de- 
ception can avail with me any longer, but it will be 
for your interest to meet me as frankly as I am pre- 
pared to meet you. I have not come here to quarrel 
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with you. I have no intention of denouncing you to 
my brother, or to any one else. I do not even wish that 
Rex should ever know you are not Dudley Gascoigne, 
but, Richard Dacre, my object is to make terms with 
you; and when I tell you that I consider you to have 
some claim—if you choose to assert it—in conse- 
quence of the wrong which was done to you years 
ago, you will see that it will be far better for you, as 
well as for me, if we discuss the matter in a plain, 
straightforward manner, without rancour or en- 
mity.” 

“You speak sensibly and fairly, Mr. Beresford,’ 
said Dacre, calmly, “and I agree with you it will be 
best to deal with this affair as you propose ; only be- 
fore we go further tell me this, How did you dis- 
cover my true name?” 

“ By a letter from Mr. Irwin to Mr. Vivian.” 

“Ah! then Vivian is as fully cognisant of my 
present proceedings as you are.” 

“ He is, undoubtedly,” said Anthony. 

Dacre’s only answer was a significant movement 
of the head, which was equivalent to an admission 
that, as he would have expressed it, ‘‘ the game was 
up”—so far, at least, as regarded any purpose of 
concealment. 

“Go on,” he said, presently, looking quietly round 
to Anthony; “but I may save time and trouble as 
you suggest, Beresford, by telling you plainly that 
the power I now have over Frank Erlesleigh’s son is 
such that neither you nor Vivian, nor Irwin if he 
were here, could have the smallest chance of draw- 
ing him out of my hands unless I choose to give him 
up to you, which is very far from likely. I suppose 
your great stroke is to be the announcement to 
him of the discovery that I am Richard Dacre, but 
you will find that so long 
mistaken, and that I am 
Gascoigne, you may speak 
never believe you.” 

“Very likely,’ said Anthony, quietly ; “ but I have 
no intention of trying. I have told you already that 
Ido not so much as wish him to know that such a 
man as Richard Dacre ever existed. I make no con- 
cealment to you of the object with which I am here 
this day. My purpose is simply to induce you to 
give up my brother to me voluntarily.” 

* You will not find that easy,” said Dacre, with a 
harsh laugh. 

“ Perhaps it may prove easier than you expect. I 
start with the conviction—in which I think I am not 
mistaken—that you bear no personal ill-will to Regi- 
nald Erlesleigh ; you have chosen him as your victim 
simply because he is the son of the man who injured 
you. 

“ Precisely, 
my opinion. As to the poor young fellow himself, I 
like him so well that I have often regretted the fates 
should have fixed on him as the man I was bound to 
fleece, and, in so many words, to ruin.” 


as I assure him you are 
none other than Dudley 
till doomsday and-he will 


I have a hereditary right to him, in 





“That is exactly what I thought was the case,” 
said Anthony. ‘Now let me explain my position to 


you.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

ANTHONY BEREsFoRD paused for a moment, while 
his thoughts reverted to the day when the summons 
to his mother’s death-bed reached him as he stood 
on the fair hill-side, and changed all life for him 
from that hour. He had to carry Richard Dacre 
back with him to that point in the complete state- 
ment he wished to make to him, and as he began to 
speak and the full tide of memory rushed over him, 
charged with intense regret for the freedom of spirit 
and of heart he had known in those happier days, 
and now had utterly lost, he suddenly burst into a 
description of all the glowing hopes which the future 
seemed to offer him on that momentous day, and 
then explained how they were blotted out for ever 
through the revelations made to him by his dying 
mother. He read aloud:to Dacre those portions in 
his mother’s written statement which told of her 
agony of mind in the prospect of Rex’s danger; and 
of her mournful conviction that his hereditary ten- 
dencies would make him an easy prey to his vindic- 
tive enemy. Then Anthony told his antagonist, in 
the burning words of one who had suffered keenly, 
how his mother had implored of him to give up all 
his own aspirations, his happy prospects, and his 
dearest hopes, in order that he might become his 
brother’s guardian, and stand for evermore between 
him and the man who was resolved to work Rex 
Erlesleigh’s ruin. He stated, calmly and without a 
shadow of self-laudation, how he had given his mother 
the pledge she desired, and how from that hour he 
had lived with the one object of fulfilling it to the 
best of his power. It was easy in such a full explana- 
tion to detail all his efforts and difficulties, from the 
moment that showed him, just as his mother’s coffin 
was being lowered into the grave, the gaze of a 
stranger fixed on her favourite son with an evil look 
thai filled him with dread lest his brother’s enemy 
was already at work, secure in the helplessness of 
the dead. 

Anthony further explained to Dacre that in conse- 
quence of the promise he had given to his mother 
that Rex should never know the fact of his father’s 
fault, or any of its results as regarded either him- 
self or Dacre, it was impossible to save him by any 
appeal made openly to his own sense of right. 
“Whatever is done, for my brother’s rescue, must 
be done by me, and me alone,” continued Anthony ; 
“and therefore it is, Mr. Dacre, that I have opened 
my heart to you, and shown you at what a cost I 
have already striven to save him, and how resolved 
I am to stop short of no measure which shall accom- 
plish that result, be the sacrifice to myself what it 
may. You have told me that you have nc personal 
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ill-will to Reginald, and I presume that you bear 
none to me any more than to him.” 

“No,” replied Dacre. “I consider you a noble 
fellow, and for one moment your history made me 
look back with a pang of regret to the days when I 
was young and blameless like yourself, and might 
have carved out for myself an honourable career, 
such as yours is certain to be; but it is folly to 
dwell on such thoughts. I am what I have made 
myself, and what Frank Erlesleigh has helped to 
make me. Yes, Mr. Beresford,’ he added, turning 
with a dark frown to Anthony, “he is answerable for 
much of the evil in my course of action since that 
time, and for most, if not all, my own misery.” 

“No doubt!” said Anthony, “ but his son Reginald 
is innocent of it, and soamI. I have given you my 
confidence on this very ground, in the hope taat it 
will induce you to meet me half way in my determi- 
nation to save my brother from moral as well as 
temporal ruin.” 

“ Beresford,” said Dacre, stoutly, “I see that you 
are counting upon my not being altogether dead to 
better feelings than those on which I habitually act, 
and, perhaps, you do not so count altogether in vain; 
but it is best we should understand each other. I 
neither can nor will release your brother till my 
price is paid; not only am I bound to provide a 
large sum necessary to start an enterprise which I 
hope is to make my fortune, but I am liable, besides 
other debts, for the money I borrowed for my expenses 
during the time required to accomplish my purpose 
with your brother, before whom I had to appear as a 
wealthy man. The Darksmere estate, I know, is 
capable of yielding me all I require, and I am ina 
fair way to make sure of it now. I can only re- 
linquish my hold on Rex and his property on the 
receipt of an equivalent of equal value.” 

“T quite understand that,” said Anthony, “ but 
before I ask you to name the full amount of your 
claim, it is right that you should know what I should 
expect you to do in return. I am not mistaken, I 
suppose, in believing that you have been systemati- 
cally working to allure my brother into high play, 
and to make him, in fact, a confirmed gambler.” 

“Tt is true; the task proved easy, as I expected it 
would ; he had already an inclination for the gaming- 
table, on which it was easy to work, and there were 
kindred tastes with which he was no less readily 
infected, and which answered my purpose almost as 
well, You will find that he has dipped deep into 
his rental already; but his estate was in such 
excellent order that he is not yet so much involved 
as many men would be who played for such high 
stakes as he does. Our astronomical studies at the 
Upper Farm,” he continued, with a cynical smile, 
“* were always preceded, or followed by games in which 
I became a proficient at Monaco and Baden; and 
since we have been in London, Rex has spent every 
evening in the society of professional gamblers.” 





For a moment Anthony had difficulty in repressing 
his indignation at the composure with which Dacre 
described his own iniquitous success in the demorali- 
sation of his unhappy victim, but he restrained 
himself by a strong effort of self-centrol, and said, 
quietly, ‘‘ This is just what I feared. Now, Mr. Dacre, 
you understand that my object is much more to rescue 
my brother from the evils which must destroy hig 
soul, than merely to check the drain on his property 
before it leaves him penniless, and if I did no more 
than induce you personally to leave him alone, it 
would benefit very little unless measures were taken 
to prevent him continuing the same practices in 
association with other unscrupulous men, therefore it 
is to you, Mr. Dacre, that I look so to use your power 
over him as to induce him to give up the habits 
which you yourself have led him to form, I know 
that I could not influence him in this respect; he 
believes me to be prejudiced against you, and would 
consider any opposition to the amusements, so called, 
to which you have introduced him, as an attack upon 
you; further, he would resent any interference on 
my part, declaring that he was no longer a child, and 
that he should act for himself, and take no advice 
from me; but I believe that you can do what you 
will with him. You know as well as I do that you 
exercise an extraordinary fascination over him, and 
the very fact that you are the person by whom he 
has been initiated into these fatal excitements will 
make him listen to you rather than to any one else, 
if you resolve to open his eyes to their true nature 
and results; none could describe better than yourself 
I am sure, the hopeless destruction which awaits any 
young man who persists in a gamester’s career.” 

“ Do I not know it by my own miserable experi- 
ence!” exclaimed Dacre, turning almost furiously on 
Anthony. “I tell you if any motive induced me to 
deter a man, be it your brother or another, from a 
career of that description, I could tell him such 
truths as would make him feel that death in his 
youth and strength would be better and happier for 
him than life as a gambler!” 

“Yes, and I do not doubt you could win from him 
a pledge to abstain from such a madness hereafter. 
Dacre, your price will be paid if it be in any way pos- 
sible; but it will be paid for my brother’s salvation— 
for your work in successfully dragging him yourself 
out of the abyss into which you have plunged him.” 

“JT am ready enough to do it if my full claim is 
satisfied. I bear the poor boy no grudge, as I told 
you, but, on the contrary, I feel about as much re- 
gard for him as I am able to feel for any human 
being at this stage of my life. That does not involve 
a very warm affection,” he added, grimly, “yet at 
least it is enough to make me feel that if I loose my 
hold of him I should not wish to leave him a prey to 
any others as bad as myself.” 

“T can thank you heartily for those words,” said 
Anthony ; “they relieve my mind very much.” 
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Dacre raised his head, and looked fixedly at him. 


“Do not let us mistake each other, Beresford. What | 


I have now said is conditional on my price being 
paid, and I doubt if you have the remotest idea to 
what a figure it amounts.” 

“T expect it to be a heavy sum,” said Anthony, 
gravely. 

“That it certainly is, 
Darksmere estates ; but, if I understood you rightly, 
Rex’s property cannot be tampered with, because you 
are debarred from letting him know the history of his 
father, and my consequent claim on his money. If you 
do not tell him these facts you must not expect that I 
shall, I have assumed some virtues in my conversa- 
tion with you this day, Mr. Beresford ; but I tell you 
frankly I am not virtuous enough to criminate myself 
to a thoughtless young fellow who would spread the 
knowledge of my schemes on himself and others to 
the four winds of heaven. Moreover, if he knew 
how deliberately I have deceived him from first to 
last, there is small chance that he would be disposed 
to satisfy a claim of mine which has no legal status. 
The money could not be raised on Darksmere a whit 
the more if I told him the truth, though it would 


very soon have been mine if you had left me to follow | 
; he had become very pale, but he was perfectly calm. 


my own course.” 
“TI do not wish Rex to know the truth from you 
any more than from myself. My mother’s wishes 


shall be obeyed in the spirit as well as in the letter. ! 


Your claim might be more justly satisfied from the 
Darksmere property than from any other source; 
but under the circumstances that cannot be.” 

“Then may I ask from what fund you mean to 
satisfy it?” 


“From the only one over which I have power, my 


own fortune, such as it is.” 


THE UNEXPE 


HE rain was pouring in a cold slanting 
shower, and was being driven into the 
face of a feeble girl, who was walking 
slowly along the high road, trying vainly 
to avoid the heaps of mud and pools of 
water. It was growing dark, and she 
had been on foot for hours; her strength 
was nearly exhausted. She felt that she 

must gain some shelter, or drop down to die in 

the cold and wet. A light appeared at some dis- 
tance, and she struggled towards it. She knocked, 
the door was opened, and a rough but kindly voice 
bade her welcome. 
“Come forward, good woman, an’ take a seat.” 
“Oh, sir, thank you! I hae travelled till I’m fit 
to drop; I couldna ha’ gone a step further.” 
“You’re wringing wet, poor creature!” said a 


It could be raised on the | 


Dacre looked at him with surprise. 

“Do you mean to say that you are prepared to 
impoverish yourself in erder that your brother may 
be stopped in a reckless career! Are he and Darks- 
| mere to escape scot free, though the sin was his 
| father’s, while you are robbed who have nothing to 
| do with the matter!” 

“T have to do with Rex,” replied Anthony, with 
asmile. “I will thankfully give my money to save 
| him.” 

“T am sorry,” said Dacre, drily. “I would rather 
' not have fleeced you, with whom I have no connec- 
| tion whatever, but I must have my money. It 
matters little to me whether Frank Erlesleigh’s debt 
| is paid by his son or by you who area stranger to 
| his race, but the sum necessary to me must be mine, 
| whether it comes from you or from Darksmere. 
| There,” he added, tossing a paper across the table to 
| Anthony, “ you will find in that note the calculation 
| I made when I came to England as to what I should 
require, with the total in a somewhat formidable row 
| of figures. That is the amount I must have, and 
' have it Iwill. Rex is still in my hand.” 
Anthony took the paper, and bent over it, silent 
and immovable, for some time; at last he looked up, 


| “The whole of the property which I possess in actual 
capital,’ he said, ‘ comes short by about a thousand 
pounds of the sum you have named, but I think I 
can make up the deficiency by the sale of my horses 
and all my other personal effects.” 

*Can you mean that you will do this? 
Dacre. 

“T do,” answered Anthony. 
be paid.” 


> 


said 
“Your price shall 


(To be continued.) 
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j came over to the hearth. “Let me tak’ your shawl, 
an’ do you sit in to the fire an’ dry your things, 
while I make ready a drop of tea. Leave the road, 
childer, an’ let her near the fire.” 

A crowd of children at their mother’s command 
scrambled over to the other side of the hearth, from 
which position they stared intently at the unexpected 
guest. 

“The van went without me,” explained the poor 
girl. ‘I missed it at Letterkenny, an’ I ha’ travelled 
the whole road, for I wanted to get on board the 
Glasgow boat the night; but I’m fairly done out— 
I canna reach Derry, and the boat must go wanting 
me.” 

“ Poor ereature!” repeated the master and mis- 
tress of the cabin. 

“It’s a sister of mine that’s dying in Glasgow, 





Woman who had been in an inner room, and now 


an’ she wrote for me to go to her, an’ indeed I 
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ha’ tried to go, but she’ll die before I can get the 
length, God bless you for taking me in! I can pay 
for my night’s lodging.” 

“Never mind the money. Susan an’ me wouldna 
leave a dog out-bye such a night as this,” said the 
master, taking his pipe from between his lips. 
““What’s that?” he asked presently, seeing the girl 
take a small book out of her dripping pocket, and 
hold it carefully to the fire. 

«“That’s my Testament, good man.” 

“ An’ glad it is Iam to see that you’re ane o’ the 
right sort. You’re a Protestant; we’ll not be 
feared to speak before you.” 

“The book’s aye a friend an’ a comfort to me,” 
replied the weary traveller. 

She laid her head down, thanking God for having 
provided her with a shelter, and imploring Him to 
watch over her sick sister, and to guard her mother 
in the distant mountain village that she had left 
early that morning. It was quite enough for her 
host that she called herself by the name of Protes- 
tant; but she was much more than he imagined. 
No outward profession satisfied her; she was a 
simple-minded, earnest Christian, fighting the fight 
of faith, pressing towards the mark, an heir of the 
heavenly glory. Her night was restless, and she 
awoke very feverish, and coughing violently. When 
she attempted to get up, her head swam, and she 
sank back again. 

‘*Lie down, poor creature, you canna get on this 
day,” said Susan. 

“« My sister ‘ll die without me,” groaned the poor 
girl, “can you or your husband write a letter for 
me?” 

Susan confessed that neither she nor Mathew 
could write, but she promised to send for a neighbour 
who was a good scholar. 

“A few lines to my sister in Glasgow, an’ to my 
mother up at Roshine, in the parish of Gartan, from 
Grace Carland,. Send them my love, an’ tell them 
I ha’ happened upon good people; an’ tell my sister 
it was the Lord’s will I couldna cet going to her.” 

It was with difficulty that Grace collected herself 
enough to give the right addresses for the two 
letters ; and then her eyes closed, and it seemed as 
though she were unable to utter another werd. Her 
illness was severe. For three days the husband and 
wife looked hopelessly at one another, and said, 
“She'll no be fit to travel the day;” but on the 
night of the third they added, “it was an unlucky 
chance that brought her our way.” 

The patient overheard them, and opened her eyes. 
“I’m very low,” she said, “ may-be I ’ll no be long 
troublesome. Will you put up a prayer for me?” 
and she looked appealingly from Susan to Mathew. 
Sorry for the lonely, friendless stranger, they would 
have done much to gratify her, but they could not 
pray. They had never sent the least petiticn up to 
heaven, 


’ 


| 





Living in a Christian country, exulting in the 
name of Protestant, they were all the time the 
veriest heathen. Over and over again had their 
minister entreated them to go to church, and had 
been assured that they had not proper clothes, 
Believing the excuse, he had provided the gar. 
ments required; still they refused to go. Often 
had he tried to teach them the simplest truths; 
it was as if no ray of light could penetrate the 
darkness of their ignorant minds. 

“* Aye, aye, your reverence, that’s all very good an’ 
beautiful; I heered it all frae my mother,’ was 


| the answer he received from Susan; and when he 


questioned her to discover whether she had under- 
stood any part of what he had been saying, she was 
wont to reply, “I dinna mind just. I knowed it all 
once, but I forget. I dinna mind it now.” 

From Mathew not even so much as this could be 
elicited. These were the people to whom Grace 
Carland turned in her extremity. ‘“‘ Pray,” she said; 
““my time is short; pray;” and she gazed at them 
piteously. 

*T canna pray,” replied Mathew, at length. 

“Canna you say ‘ Our Father?’” gasped the sick 
girl, struggling for breath. ‘Tak’ the Testament 
then, an’ read me a whean verses,” she continued, 
signing to him to reach her the little worn book that 
had been lying on the dresser since the night she 
came. 

“JT canna read,” replied Mathew, unwillingly. 

“Will you waken the childer, Susan?” said poor 
Grace, her anxiety giving strength to her failing 
voice. ‘‘ Maybe wee Susie, or Willie, or Mick, wad 
say the prayer, or read the verses for me; for indeed 
I think I am near my last.” 


” 


“The childer doesna know them things,” returned 
Mathew, still more unwillingly than before. 

“Oh, man, man, what will you do if you canna 
pray when your own death is near?” cried the 
dying girl, and then she turned her face away from 
Mathew and Susan, who were so unable to help her, 
and trying to fold her trembling hands, and collect 
her failing powers of mind, she moved her lips in 
words of supplication inaudible to the listeners. 

“We'll get the doctor for her if she lives till the 
morning,” said Susan. 

** Aye, an’ you’ll send for his reverence too,” re- 
turned Mathew, and going back to his stool beside 
the fire, he leaned his head against the wall, and 
thought deeply. 

Mathew was not dull of intellect like his wife; he 
had understood what the minister used to say well 
enough, but had remained quite careless and unin- 
terested. He had found it very easy to forget his 
warnings, but it was not so easy to forget what 
Grace had said—“ What will you do if you canna 
pray when your own death is near?” The words 
would not leave his mind, and instead of going to 
bed he remained by the fire all night, thinking 
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intently. The Holy Spirit, often driven away, was 
striving once more with that hard, careless heart, and 
Grace’s words were the instruments He was using to 
break—the fire he was employing to melt it. “ What 
will you do if you canna pray when your own death 
isnear?” He was truly sorry that he had not been 
able to do what the dying creature wished; but it 
was not that thought that made him groan from 
time to time during tke long night—it was a real 
overwhelming terror of death and judgment. 

Susan was too kind-hearted to leave poor Grace un- 
attended; she did for her all she could, and when 
morning dawned she sent for the doctor. He came, 
prescribed for the patient, and, contrary to all expec- 
tation, she got better. But the mail-car still drove 
past the door without her, for she continued too 
weak to move. 

Thus a week went by. She had prevailed upon 
the “neighbour who was a scholar” to write again 
for her to her mother in Rashine, and to her sister in 
Glasgow. The last letter occasioned her many sighs, 
for she feared it might arrive too late. 

“ Annie was very far through a week ago,” she 
thought, “‘may-be she’s no in Glasgow now; may-be 
she’s gone to a better place.” 

The money that was to have paid her way to 
Glasgow was now nearly spent. She began to think 
it would be necessary for her to go back to her native 
place as soon as she should be able to travel. 

While she stood at the door one evening, thinking 
very mournfully of Annie, she saw a crowd of men 
at some distance carrying a prostrate figure, which, 
as they came closer, she recognised to be that of 
Mathew. She knew that Mathew had been employed 
that morning in thatching his master’s barn; and it 
occurred to her at once that he must have had a bad 
fall. ‘‘What is it?” she cried, tottering a little 
way to meet the crowd. 

“I’m feared that Mathew’s badly hurt,” replied 
one of the men. “ The ladder fell with him.” 

“It was the master’s big bull broke loose, an’ 
shook the ladder,”’ explained another. 

“The doctor’il be here in a wee while, for Mr. 
Boak sent a man riding for him; but I’m feared 
it’s poor Mathew’s death.” 

At these words Mathew opened his eyes, and 
shuddered. ‘“ Poor Susan!” he murmured. Susan 
and the children then appearing, there was a scene 
of wild, uncontrolled grief, such as it would be 
difficult to describe. 

“Whisht, Susan dear, keep yourself quiet,” im- 
plored Grace. “It may please the Lord to spare 
him. Pray, pray to Him, an’ dinna harm Mathew 
by crying like that.” Grace had forgotten that 
Susan did not know how to pray, and knowing her- 
self of but one comfort in every sorrow, she had said, 
“pray.” 

Mathew again opened his eyes, and gazed at her 
anxiously, imploringly, It was night. Mathew’s 











broken leg had been set, and his bruises dressed, 
and all that could be done for him had been done. 
Susan had cried herself to sleep in the chair beside 
the bed, and it was Grace who handed Mathew a 
drink, and smoothed his pillow. 

“ Pray,” said he at length. “Grace, will you put 
up a prayer for a poor sinner that’s near his last ? ” 

Grace was much affected; she knelt beside the 
bed, and supplicated to God, for Jesus’ sake, to have 
mercy upon a poor sinner who had never prayed. 
“Lord,” she implored, “have pity upon him; give 
him true repentance, and wash away all his sins in 
the precious blood of Christ.” 

“You mind,” said Mathew, “the night you 
fleeched me to pray for you, an’ you said, ‘ What 
will you do if you canna pray when your own death 
is near?” Them words has never left my mind, an’ 
I thought o’ them this day when the ladder fell wi 
me. Thank God that you’re here still to put up the 
prayer that I canna make for mysel’.” 

“ Mat dear, you’ll pray for yoursel’ too. Here’s 
a wee, easy prayer, say it after me, ‘God be merciful 
to me asinner.’ Aye, that’s it! It’s a prayer that 
fits you an’ me baith, for we’re sinners, poor sinners, 
but Jesus died for us,” and very simply, in his own 
rough country speech, she told him the stories of 
the Pubiican in the temple and of the dying thief 
who turned in faith to Jesus at his last hour. 

“He was as bad as me! Oh, Grace, go over that 
again; teach me to pray that prayer, for I think I 
am near my last.” 

These words caused Grace to feel very thankful, 
and she knew she had been sinful to repine at hav- 
ing been kept in that wayside cabin, away from her 
dying sister. “Annie,” she said to herself, “has 
long been one of the Lord’s people; if it has pleased 
Him to take her to Himsel, she is indeed happy now, 
an’ I’m sure He was with her in the valley of the 
shadow of death; may-be she didna want me; but 
here is a house where God was not known, an’ if it 
was His blessed will to send me here to testify for 
Him, sure, sure I should give Him thanks!” Thus 
Grace tried to rejoice; but her mourning was indeed 
turned into praise when next morning’s post brought 
her a letter from Annie, written in her own well- 
known hand, to say that she was rapidiy getting 
well, and to hope that her dear Grace was better. 
Later in the day when Mathew awoke refreshed 
from a quiet sleep, she imparted her good news to 
him. He and Susan were very glad to hear it, but 
they begged her to remain with them a few days 
longer, and this she readily agreed to do. She knew 
that she was useful to Susan in helping her to nurse, 
and cook, and look after the children; and she felt 
she could repay Mathew for his hospitality in a still 
better way—she could teach him the things con- 
cerning salvation which he had never before cared 
to learn. 

Mathew grew better each day, and soon—except 
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his broken leg—no bad effects of the accident re- 
mained. Mr. Boak, his master, was extremely 
liberal and kind. He paid him his week’s wages as 
usual, and promised that he would continue to do so 
until he should be able to work again; and Mrs. 
Boak brought him little delicacies and nourishing 
food of various kinds, cooked by herself. The educa- 
tion that Grace knew to be so important progressed 
steadily while Mathew lay quietly on his bed. 

“You mind,” she said, “how you an’ Susan 
thought it was an unlucky chance that brought me to 
your door? You wouldna say that now, Mathew?” 

“God knows I would not, Grace dear!” 

“It was nae chance ava, Matthew. It was the 
guiding of the Lord’s gracious hand. An’ sure He 
does all things well, blessed an’ praised be His holy 
name! There was my sister Annie, she was spared 
longer days; there was me, a poor, donsie creature, 
that was near death, raised up again; and there’s 
you, that’s spared for a good purpose, to lead a new 
life in the fear of the Lord.” 

“ Aye, Grace, God helping me, I will try to lead a 
new life. I’ll send those poor neglected childer to 
the school, where they’ll be teached to read an’ 
pray; an’ I’ll tak’ them wi’ meto the church. Susan 
shall have a new coat an’ shawl if she will come too. 
An’ I’ll pray ‘ Our Father’ night an’ morning, for- 
bye the twa wee prayers.” 

Mr. Johnson-—whose efforts for Mathew’s spiritual 
welfare had been so long unavailing—was sent for, 
and with joy, and much gratitude to God, he learned 
the good change that had come to pass. He prayed 
with the sick man, and encouraged him to persevere 
in the race he had just commenced to run. It was 
with keen interest he listened to the story of Grace’s 
journey to her sister’s supposed death-bed, of her un- 
willing delay, of her dangerous illness, of Mathew's 
accident, and of all that had followed these events. 
He happened to call again at the cottage on the very 
day when Grace was about to say farewell, and return 
to her mountain home. Mathew and Susan were in 
grief at her departure, and could hardly let her go. 

“How will I get hearing from yours?” said 
Grace, as she pressed Mathew’s hand. “I wish you 
could write; but sure you’ll ask the schoolmaster 
to send me a few lines ?” 

“T shall write to you now and then, Grace,” said 
Mr. Johnson, 


“Qh sir, thank you! I’ll be glad to hear tell of 





THE QUIVER. 


them going to the church, an’ of the childer being 
kept constant at the school. Surely it’s very kind of 
your reverence to say you’ll write.” 

A group assembled at the cottage-door to watch 
her drive off on the mail car. 

“ An’ I said it was an unlucky chance that brought 
her to our door!” exclaimed Susan, wiping away 
her tears with the corner of her apron. 

“T think God sent her to your door, Susan,” said 
Mr, Johnson, kindly; and then he added very softly, 
as though he were thinking aloud, “ Be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers: for thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unawares.” L, McCurntock. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


73. What cities were built by Solomon, wherein to 
store up merchandise, and as centres of commerce 
for traffic with other nations ? 

74. In which epistle does St. Paul mention certain 
events following his conversion, which are not 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles ? 

75. What descendant of Caleb is always quoted as 
an example of churlishness ? 

76. Quote a passage in which is given as the last 
history of the two and a half tribes of Israel, who 
settled on this side Jordan eastward. 

77. Whose children suffered death for the sins of 
their father P 

78. Quote a passage which shows that Samuel, prior 
to his death, had made arrangements with David as 
to the manner of the ordering of the service of God, 
when he (David) should become king. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 208, 

64. Eliphaz the Temanite says to him, ‘‘ With us 
are both the greyheaded and very aged men, much 
older than thy father” (Job xv. 10). 

65. When they came themselves to the prison at 
Philippi, and besought him that he would depart out 
of the city (Acts xvi. 39). 

66. “ He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord, and that which he hath given will He pay 
him again” (Prov. xix. 17). 

67. The town of Gezer (1 Kings ix. 16). 

68. “The highways were unoccupied; travellers 
walked through byways, and the inhabitants of the 
villages ceased ”’ (Judges v. 6, 7). 
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THE MEADOW PATH. 
fe, HEN all the land was sweet with new-mown hay | Well, that was long ago. One winter day 


AW A\ I trod this path upon my bridal day, A band of mourners trod the well-known way ; 
oo) And in the dell where honeysuckles blow Along the path across the meadow wide 
I saw our cottage hiding deep and low, I walked a widow where I went a bride; 
Half screened by climbing rose and shady vine, | Within the churchyard on the lonely hill 
And heard him whisper—‘“‘Tis your home and mine.” | We laid him; and I suffered, and was still. 
844 
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Years passed, and now it seems to me, sweetheart, 
As if we were no longer far apart ; 

The lads grow up around me, and I trace 

The husband’s looks upon the grandson’s face ; 


Strong arms support me, when with feeble feet 
I tread the meadow pathway, green and sweet, 
And scme calm day, across this quiet plain 


, Kind hands shall bear me to your side again, 


SaraH DoupNey. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


** Once by the river side 
A little fountain rose ; 
Now, like the Severn’s seaward tide, 
Round the broad world it flows.” 







| century ago such a thing as a Sunday- 


Reza Oe title is not strictly correct, for a full 
12) 


school, in the sense in which the name 
©) is now understood, did not exist; but it 

; is sufficiently accurate for our purpose, 
There were here and there in England and in Scot- 
land, schools corresponding so far to our present 
Sunday-school; but the first which can be fairly 
connected with the great “seaward tide” flowing 
round the broad world to-day, met in July 1780.* 

That was the “little fountain” rising by “the 
river side.” The year 1880 is not very far off, and 
when in that year the centenary of Sunday-schools 
is celebrated, there will be a larger number of 
persons directly and warmly interested than in the 
celebration of any other event in the modern history 
of the kingdom of Christ. For in the British Islands 
alone there are, according to a safe computation, 
about three millions of Sunday scholars, and three 
hundred thousand teachers; in the United States, 
Canada, Australasia, and the rest of the world, 
probably twice as many. Nine millions of children 
and a million of adults! 

“It was at the house of a Mr. King, in Cathe- 
rine Street, that the first Gloucester Sunday-school 
was started, in the month of July, 1780.” Not 
quite three generations ago; yet how much good 
has been achieved by this simple means, the gather- 
ing of the neglected young on the Lord’s day, and 
teaching them divine truth. 
is very far indeed from having accomplished its 
work, In every city of the three kingdoms, al- 
most in every hamlet and parish, there will be 
found children who cannot read, whose speech 
and habits become grossly impure at a fearfully 
early age, who have never heard of Him who said, 
** Suffer little children to come unto me.” The need 
is quite as great as it was when the first school was 
opened. Our population has gone on growing 
steadily, and the enormous increase of our manu- 
factures in these three generations has led to the 


* The date more commonly given is 1781 ; but Mr. Gregory, 
in his recent life of Raikes, gives this date, and seems to au- 
thenticate it by referring to the inscription on a Bible given to 
Mr, King the first teacher, 
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concentrating of large masses, and to the employ- 
ment of boys and girls, and women too, to so large 
an extent, as leaves little room and taste for higher 
things. The Factory Acts, and more recently the 
Education Acts, have already done much for secular 
education, and promise to do more; but if the young 
of our land are to learn the first lessons of religion 
and virtue, the work of Sunday-schools must be not 
only kept up, but vigorously extended. It is like 
the clearing of a forest; the space cleared must be 
carefully tended, else a fresh crop of weeds will 
quickly choke the good seed, and the fallow ground 
lying on every side must be broken up, and changed 
into the garden of the Lord. The gain of this first 
century may be summed up thus: an effective me- 
thod for overcoming juvenile ignorance and depra- 
vity has been found; there is a large and increasing 
mass of good results to which to point, as demon- 
strating the value of this method; the Sunday-school 
has gotten a firm hold in all English speaking 
countries and in Christian missions; and experience 
is producing daily improvement in its practical 
working. 

But if the need was so great, and this method 
of supplying it so effective, why was it not sooner 
discovered? That is not an easy question to answer. 
In his first book, Livingstone tells of how when 
he sat down with an intelligent African chief, 
Secheli, and told him of the Lord Jesus, and of 
the great white throne before which all nations 
were yet to be gathered, Secheli said, ‘‘ You 
make all my bones to shake. Did your forefathers 
know these things?” “Yes.” “Then why did 
your fathers allow my fathers to pass into the dark- 
ness unwarned?” And Livingstone scarcely felt, 
when he had referred to the recent progress of navi- 
gation and commerce, that he had given an explana- 
tion fully satisfactory. Had the love of Christ been 
stronger and more widely diffused in our nation, no 
doubt means would have been sooner found for 
instructing both the heathen of Africa and our own 
neglected young. The Sabbath-school, like the 
philanthropic work of Howard, and all the moral and 
spiritual good existing among us, is to be traced, 
under God, to the great evangelical revival which 
marked the middle of the religious century; and, 
instead of asking why such effort did not begin to 
be made sooner, it would be wiser for us to ask why 
more is not done to-day to remove juvenile ignorance, 
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and to train neglected children in habits of religion 
and virtue. ‘The answer will lead us to judge those 
who have gone before us more charitably, ourselves 
more strictly. 

The great work began thus: Robert Raikes, a 
virtuous and philanthropic man, became owner and 
editor of the Gloucester Journal in 1757, at the age of 
twenty-two. The paper had then existed for four- 
and-thirty years, and enjoyed a considerable circula- 
tion. Raikes visited the two prisons in Gloucester, 
and tried by short paragraphs in his newspaper to 
obtain help for the wretches there confined. Here, 
for instance, is a statement he makes about a young 
man who was executed at the gaol for housebreaking. 
“He had never received the smallest instruction. 


He had never offered up a prayer to his Creator. He 
said he knew not how to pray. He was totally 
devoid of all sense of a future state.” Raikes 


continued to live a quiet, industrious, useful life, 
unmarked by any remarkable event, till, in the early 
part of 1780 he had occasion to go into one of the 
lower parts of the city to hire a gardener. While 
Raikes talked to the gardener’s wife at her door, 
he was grieved to see and hear the wickedness of the 
children engaged in the pin-making trade, and 
expressed to her his sorrow. She told him if he 
could see them on Sunday he would be shocked 
indeed ; then, released from work, and gathered in 
larger numbers, they made the place like hell. He 
went away thinking whether nothing could be done 
to arrest such profanation of the Lord’s Day and 
improve the manners of these children; and while 
he thought and prayed, the word “try” came so 
powerfully to his mind, that he resolved to do some- 
thing without delay. Thirty years later he could 
not pass the spot without pausing to pray, and give 
thanks for all that had flowed from his trying. 

The plan of gathering the children into schools on 
the day of rest was the result; and very probably 
Raikes formed that plan quite independently, but at 
any rate he did not carry it out alone. He came 
into contact just at this time with a certain William 
King, a woollen-card maker, of Dursley; and the 
account which King’s daughter gives of the meeting 
is worthy of more notice than it has generally 
received. ‘My honoured father, being on business 
at Painswick one Saturday, was informed that there 
were two men to suffer death at Gloucester. Instead 
of returning home to Dursley, his strong feelings led 
him to Gloucester to try if he could see and converse 
with them, intending to spend the night with them, 
if permitted ; but the keeper of the prison thought 
it not proper, as they were desperate characters. 
He abode in Gloucester that night, and next morning 
called on Mr. Raikes, Both walked together by the 
island (one of the lowest parts of the city) where 
were many boys at different sports. My father said, 
‘What a pity the Sabbath should be so desecrated ! ’ 
Mr. Raikes answered, ‘How is it to be altered?’ 
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‘Sir, open a Sunday-school, as I have opened one at 
Dursley with the help of a faithful journeyman, but 
the multitude of business prevents me from spending 
so much time in it as I could wish, for I feel I want 
rest.’ Mr. Raikes replied, ‘It will not do for Dissen- 
ters (as my father belonged to the Tabernacle, bein 
one of the Rev. G. Whitefield’s followers).’ ‘Then, 
answered my father, ‘then, why not the Church do 
it?’ Mr. Raikes named this to a clergyman of the 
name of Stock, who paid a person to teach a few.” 
The clergyman thus referred to, the Rev. Thomas 
Stock, was at this time the curate of St. John’s, 
in Gloucester, and had, two years before, himself 
gathered a Sunday-school at Ashbury in Berkshire. 
His account of the matter is that Raikes met him 


ea 
J 


one day, and deplored the state of the lower classes, 
whereupon he asked him to accompany hin into his 
own parish, that they might make some attempt to 
remedy the evil. “We immediately proceeded to 
the business; and, procuring the names of about 
ninety children, placed them under the care of four 
persons for a stated number of hours on the Sunday. 
As minister of the parish I took upon me the principal 
superintendence of the schools, and one-third of the 
expense,” 

Raikes waited three years, and let the experiment 
be fairly tried in Gloucester, before he called atten- 
tion to the new thing in his Journal. In November, 
1783, a modest paragraph was inserted, in which 
the Sunday-school was spoken of as an experiment 
“at least harmless;” and never was the press of 
greater service to the country. Inquiries poured 
in; the answers to these carried fuller knowledge of 
the method and its results into all parts of the 
country; the experiment was made in many places 
with uniform encouragement, and the work spread 
like light and fragrance. So early as 1784 Leeds 
had twenty-four schools; and other manufacturing 
centres were not far behind. In 1785 a Society was 
formed in London for providing Sunday-schools 
throughout Great Britain. Adam Smith said truly, 
“No plan has promised to effect a change of manners 
with equal ease and simpiicity since the days of the 
apostles.” John Wesley was cautious at first; and 
one smiles to-day in reading his words of July, 1784: 
“T find these schools springing up wherever I go. 
Perhaps God may have a deeper end therein than 


Who knows but some of these schools 
But three 
years later Wesley saw in them “‘one great means 
of reviving religion throughout the country,’’ and 
wondered “ Satan had not sent out some able cham- 
pion against them.’ Queen Charlotte, hearing that 
Raikes was in the neighbourhood of Windsor, sent 
for and questioned him about the new enterprise 
of which she had heard so much; and in 1788 the 
court ladies began to spend Sunday in teaching the 


men are aware of. 


may become nurseries for Christians !” 


children of their poorest neighbours. 
(To be concluded.) 
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‘The Son of God goes forth to War.’ 


Music by E. J. Hopkins, 
Organist of the Temple Church. 


Words by BisHop HEBER. 
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Like Him with pardon on His tongue, 


The martyr first, whose eagle eye, 


Can pierce beyond the grave, In midst of mortal pain, 
Who saw his Master in the sky, | He prayed for them that did the wrong: 
And called on him to save. | Who follows in his train ? 
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A glorious band, the chosen few, 
On whom the spirit came ; 

Twelve valiant saints, their hope they knew, 
And mocked the cross and flame. 

They met the tyrant’s brandished steel, 
The lion’s gory mane; 

They bowed their necks the death to feel: 
Who follows in their train ? 


A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 
Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed. 
They climbed the steep ascent of heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain ; 
O God! to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train ! 








EARLY PILGRIMS: THEIR CALL, THEIR JOURNEYING, AND THEIR REST. 


BY THE REV T. M. MORRIS, AUTHOR OF “‘ FOUR SEED SOWINGS AND ONE HARVEST,” 


ETC, 


II.—ABRAHAM (2), 


T last we come to the event, so long pre- 
dicted, so eagerly desired, the birth 
of Isaac. We cannot imagine the joy 
of Abraham and Sarah on the birth 

: of a son, who was to be heir of such 

vast possessions, the founder of a mighty nation, 

and among whose descendants was to be reckoned 
the Redeemer Himself, who was to bring blessing 
to all nations of earth. Circumstances, however, 
soon occurred to interfere with their happiness. 

On the day that Isaac was weaned Abraham made 

a great feast, at which there was probably some 

formal recognition of the position which was to be 

occupied by Isaac, as the heir of promise, which 
called forth such an expression of feeling from 

Ishmael and Hagar, as led to the immediate banish- 

ment of the Egyptian woman and her son. 
Almost immediately after this domestic vexation, 

a difficulty, which threatened at first to be a 

very serious one, arose between Abraham and the 

king of Gerar. The servants of Abimelech took 





forcible possession of a well which the servants of | fill up for ourselves. 


Abraham had digged, and the quarrel of the ser- 
vants was taken up by their masters. 





life—a trial compared with which all others must 
have seemed slight. 

It came to pass after these things, not only 
after all the evils previously endured, but after 
that pleasant and comparatively lengthened inter- 
val, through which he dwelt so peacefully in Beer- 
sheba, spending the calm evening of life, as an 
aged and good man would wish to spend it, in the 
midst of his family, and in communion with nature 
and with God—it came to pass after these things 
that God tried Abraham’s faith so severely, that 
it may be spoken of as the trial of his faith, almost 
as though his faith had on no other occasion been 
tried at all. We allude, of course, to the position 
in which Abraham was placed by the command of 
God, which directed him to offer up his son, his only 
son Isaac, whom he loved, on one of the mountains 
of Moriah. Nothing can be more beautiful and im- 
pressive than the unadorned simplicity of the sacred 
narrative. We are presented with a suggestive 
outline of the wonderful scene which we are left to 
Looking upon this scene, 


; Our attention is engaged by three things: the re- 


But the | 


} 


counsels of moderation and good sense prevailed, | 


and instead of referring to the arbitrament of the 


i] 


sword, they enter into a solemn covenant with one | 
| dressed to Abraham which bids him sacrifice his 


another, and dwell henceforth in security and peace. 
Abraham now seems to be settled down for the 
remainder of his life in Beersheba; he plants oak- 
trees there, under whose shade his posterity shall 
rest, and there he calls on the name of the Lord, 
the everlasting God. He has arrived at the period 
of advanced old age, when men naturally look for 
repose, and he may now not unreasonably conclude 
that the trials and tribulations of life are left be- 
hind, and that he has only quietly to wait through 
the remaining days of his appointed time until his 
change came. Isaac the child of promise has 
grown up to bea comfort and a joy to him, and 
he is able to believe that all things will fall out 
according to the word of the Lord. But Abraham, 
though his faith has been so long and so severely 
tried, has yet to encounter the supreme trial of 





markable command addressed to Abraham; the 
patriarch’s faith and obedience ; and God’s gracious 


: and timely interposition. 


Let us look at the remarkable command ad- 


son. The requirement is of so startling a nature 
that we need not wonder that there have been 
those who have taken exception to it, as a com- 
mand inconsistent with the elementary principles 
of righteousness. They allow the existence of 
paternal affection and tenderness in Abraham, the 
integrity of his character, the piety of his in- 
tention, the struggle of which he must have been 
the subject, but they hold he should have allowed 
no influence to prevail over his better feelings, 
and make him ready to commit what they regard 
as an unjustifiable act. They admit that we see 
in his case the triumph of reiigious principle 
over natural feelings, but they maintain that the 
triumph was gained by an easy credulity rather 
than an intelligent and well-grounded belief. 
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Those who partake of the faith of Abraham, and 
depend for guidance upon the Word of God, will 
form a very different estimate of his conduct, and 
our faith is strengthened by the explanatory state- 
ments we meet with in the New Testament, whence 
we conclude as to Abraham’s motives to obedience 
and his mode of reconciling the apparent contradic- 
tion between the two Divine announcements—that 
Isaac should be sacrificed and yet be the founder 
of a mighty nation. He believed that God was 
able to raise him up even from the dead, from 
whence also he received him in a figure, and thus 
the command to sacrifice and the promise to bless 
would seem consistent. In the conduct of Abra- 
ham on this occasion we have the triumphant 
power of well-grounded faith more conspicuously 
manifested, than in any other recorded instance, 
and we feel that it is not without reason that he is 
designated, and held in everlasting remembrance, 
as the father of the faithful. 

We gather from the language of both the Old 
Testament and the New that the main purpose of 
God was to #y Abraham, and by the application of 
a test of unexampled severity, to make evident to 
all succeeding generations the genuineness and 
strength of his faith. This was the last and most 
remarkable of those communications he had 
received, and in receiving which he had already 
shown himself ready to follow the directions of 
God, rather than the suggestions of his own under- 
standing. But now his faith is to be tried as it 
has never been tried before. And this being the 
design of God, we can understand, judging, as we 
do, from the issue, that it was not the purpose of 
the Almighty that the command should be carried 
into actual execution. The greatness of the patri- 
arch’s faith and his unquestioning and implicit 
obedience are made sufficiently evident without 
this—so much so that he may be said, in intention, 
to have offered his son, his only son Isaac, that he 
loved, as a burnt-offering unto the Lord. 

If now we pass from the command of God to 
the consideration of the faith and obedience of 
Abraham, we must, if we would fairly estimate 
the greatness of his faith, remember that many of 
those ideas with which we are familiar could not 
have been present with any distinctness to the 
mind of the patriarch, when he so unhesitatingly 
acted upon the Divine command. He could not 
have known that command was :ntended only as a 
_trial, or have anticipated the interposition of the 
heavenly voice, by which the descent of the sacri- 
ficial knife was arrested. Nor may we suppose 
that he could discern the typical and prophetic 
character of the transaction in which he was a 
prime agent, so clear to us who stand in the 
light of its fulfilment. 

Weare told that God did try or tempt Abraham, 
but neither in the Old Testament nor the New have 








we an account of the contlict, but only of the result 
—the triumphant issue. Yet must we not therefore 
conclude that there was no conflict. Every man’s 
heart says there must have been “a deadly de- 
bate” between the claims of natural affection on 
the one side, and the claims of God on the other. 
Abraham’s faith had been long growing in strength, 
and was now of no ordinary kind ; but any faith 
conceivable by us, however strong, must have been 
greatly shocked, at first, by such a command as 
that addressed to Abraham. The Bible, however, 
does not tell us of the conflict, but only of the 
victory; not of the previous fluctuations of feeling, 
but only of the final fixity of determination. In 
the New Testament we read that by faith, when 
he was tried, Abraham offered up Isaac—i.e., in 
purpose or determination he offered him up, a 
purpose which but for God’s interposition would 
have been carried out in fact. 

We see that Abraham’s faith must have been 
tried in a two-fold way—in respect of his natural 
affection for his son, and also regarding Isaac, 
as the destined fulfiller of the promise, in whom 
his seed should be called. Abraham had to sacri- 
fice himself as well as his son, his strongest affec- 
tions, his brightest hopes; and what was said of 
our Divine Redeemer may be assuredly said of 
him—“ he suffered, being tempted.” 

In the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
already referred to we get just a glimpse of the state 
of the patriarch’s mind under these trying circum- 
stances. He regarded Isaac as the promised head 
of a great nation, and in that promise he continued 
to confide, believing that in some way, though in a 
way so unlikely as raising him from the dead, that 
promise should be fulfilled. Thus he hoped against 
hope, and this confident, unconquerable expectation, 
God rewarded. Not only did he receive his son back, 
as from the dead, but he received a renewal of the 
promise in a distincter form, and had vouchsafed 
an anticipative vision of his most illustrious des- 
cendant, to which anticipation, awakened, probably, 
at this very time, our Saviour referred when he 
said to the Jews, “ Your father Abraham rejoiced 
to see my day, and he saw it and was glad.” 

But if we admire the victorious energy of 
Abraham’s faith, and the noble example he has left 
us of holy and self-sacrificing obedience, we must 
not withhold our regard from God’s gracious and 
timely interference, and the divinely provided 
sacrifice, which was actually afforded on that 
mount, on which, in after ages, so many sacrifices 
were slain, all of which pointed on to the one sacri- 
fice of the Lamb of God, who taketh away, and 
who taketh away by bearing it, the sin of the 
world. 

We are here presented pictorially, dramatically, 
with the great truth which everywhere meets us 
in Scripture, of substitutionary or vicarious sacri- 
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“A ragged child sat resting there.” 


“ VE DID IT UNTO ME.”—To face p. 247. 
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fice. The angel of the Lord interposed, and stayed 

the hand which was uplifted and about to smite. 

The son, willing to submit, was saved from the 

impending stroke, and restored to him whose 

heroic faith could triumph over the yearnings of 

paternal affection. “And Abraham lifted up his | 
eyes and looked, and beheld behind him a ram | 
caught in a thicket by his horns; and Abraham | 
went and took the ram, and offered him up for a | 
burnt offering in the stead of his son.” We need | 
not wonder that “Abraham called the name of | 
that place Jehovah-jireh, as it is said to this day. 

In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen.” The 

memorial which is here set up, not merely reminds | 
us of the sacrifice which the Lord has provided for | 
us, the sacrifice of which the slaughtered ram was | 
the type, but that, in that one greatest gift which 
the Lord has given, we have afforded to us the 
promise and pledge that the Lord will provide, or 
rather perhaps we should say, that everything we 
can need the Lord has provided for us in Christ 
Jesus. ‘He that spared not his own son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
Him also freely give us all things ? ” 

We must pass over with brief remark the re- 
maining incidents in the life of this great man, 
and the first that claims our attention is the death 
of his beloved wife Sarah, in connection with whose | 
burial we are presented with the fact that it was 
by purchase, that Abraham, to whom and to whose 
seed the land of Canaan was promised as a posses- 
sion, first acquired an actual property therein by 
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the purchase at their full value, of a small field 
and a cave, to be used as the burying-place of his 
dead. The true nobility of Abraham’s character 
shines forth in this entire transaction, anxious to 
honour the remains of one whom he had in life so 
dearly loved, by suitable rites of sepulture, he is 
resolved in securing a burial-place not to do so 
without cost to himself, and so while with true 
courtesy he recognises the kindness and generosity 
of his neighbours, nothing will satisfy him but the 
purchase, at its full price, of the field of Ephron the 
Hittite and the cave of Machpelah. We do not 
dwell upon the wise and pious settlement of his 
son Isaac by his marriage to Rebekah. We 
hasten on to notice the death of this great and 


| good man, which is thus recorded with beautiful 


simplicity : ‘ And these are the days of the years 
of Abraham’s life which he lived, an hundred three- 
score and fifteen years. Then Abraham gave up 
the ghost, and died in a good old age, an old man 
and full of years, and was gathered to his people. 
And his sons Isaac and Ishmael buried him in the 
cave of Machpelah, in the field of Ephron the son 
of Zohar the Hittite, which is before Mamre, the 
field which Abraham purchased of the sons of 
Heth, there was Abraham buried, and Sarah his 
Thus died, thus was buried, one who will 
be always remembered as the father of the faithful, 
and the friend of God. May we be wise to learn the 
lessons of his life, and believing in Him, to whose 
day he looked forward with joy, may we be blessed 
with the faithful Abraham! 
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lens MID the chestnuts and the firs 

yX Which grow beneath the Abbey tower, 
Cs5> A dozen little choristers 

Play through their happy evening hour. 


yi ts 


Along the ground the shadows steal. 
While in the Hall, with solemn tread, 
Old Leonard lays a simple meal, 
The choir-boys’ supper—milk and bread. 


The painted windows of the Hall 
Upon him shed a tender hue, 

And cast on oaken floor and wall 
Their glowing colours, red and blue. 


Then Leonard sets a cosy chair 
Just in the porch; and on a shelf 
At hand, he puts some dainty fare— 
A little supper by itself. 


This done, he beckons in the boys, 
Who sudden stop their games to race 
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To Leonard’s side, but check their noise, 
And, calmly seated, chant their grace. 


They scarcely heed the meat and bread, 
And milk, apart from all the rest, 

For many a time has Leonard said— 
It’s placed for some distinguished guest. 


Some nobleman might condescend 
To visit them, at which they smile,” 
And wonder when they ’ll see the friend 
Expected for so long a while. 


That evening, as the porch they passed, 
They stopped, for in the vacant chair 
A visitor was seen at last— 
A ragged child sat resting there! 


A beggar boy, with shoeless feet, 

And wizened features, tanned and brown, 
Is eating up the bread and meat, 

The bowl of milk is drinking down ! 
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The boys seek Leonard in surprise : 
Is this the guest he hoped to find— 

This ragged child with hungry eyes, 
Is he a stranger to his mind ? | 


“ Yes,” answered Leonard, “ this is he, 
This weary child, half starved to death: 
Beneath his tattered clothes I see 
The Saviour Prince of Nazareth ! 








“For Jesus Christ, the meek and mild, 
Said, teaching once in Galilee, 

*‘ Whoso receiveth such a child, 
In My name, he receiveth Me. 


: 99 


Before the choristers retire 
They greet the prince of Leonard’s choice. 
And next day in the Abbey choir 
Rings out a new and lovely voice. 
H. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

SN OR some moments after Anthony 
j had so calmly declared that 
he intended to pay the sum 
which would leave him abso- 
lutely penniless, Dacre sat 
and stared at him as if he 
were some strange phenome- 
non, such as had never been seen 
before. 

After a time he said, gravely, “May I 
ask how you intend to live when you have 
denuded yourself of everything you possess in 
this world?” 

“That is my concern,” said Anthony. ‘I do not 
think my future fate need enter into this discussion 
at all. If it comes to the worst I can enlist,” he 
added, with a rather mournful smile. 

“And is it really possible that you, a man come 
to full maturity, long past the age of training for 
any profession, are content, without a murmur, to 
strip yourself to your last shilling in order to save 
a foolish young fellow from becoming a confirmed 
gambler ?” 

“T am not only content, I am thankful that I 
have been able so to meet your requirements as to 
have received from you the assurance that you will 
in return accomplish my brother’s entire rescue. I 
have reason indeed to be most happy that my funds, 
however realised, will suffice for the purpose. Had 
they fallen short of it, I must have hired myself out 
for a term of service in some profitable manner, and 
secured to you the proceeds till the sum was com- 
plete. 

“You would have done this?” asked Dacre, 
strongly moved. 

“Undoubtedly; I would have given my life if 
nothing else would have sufficed,” said Anthony, 
simply. 

Dacre started from his chair, and paced the room 
rapidly for some moments in deep thought. Then 
he came and stood before Anthony, looking down 
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into his clear brown eyes, so beautiful in their ex- 
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pression of perfect integrity, joined to the tenderness 
of a gentle nature. 

‘* Beresford,” he said, “the contrast you have shown 
me between yourself and me has for the first time in 
all my life made me comprehend the beauty of good- 
ness and the hideousness of vice. You have made 
me long, with almost frantic desire, that I could at this 
hour go back to the days when I was still young and 
comparatively blameless, that I might alter my whole 
course of life, and strive to be in some degree like 
what you are, at however immeasurable a distance. 
You have caused me to hate myself as heartily as I 
admire you. I feel that I am as vile and base in 
taking your money as you are noble in giving it; 
but, Beresford, I cannot give it up. Do you know 
whet the alternative would be forme? Ruin more 
complete than that which would have overtaken your 
brother had I continued to influence him in such 
fashion as to levy my tax on Darksmere. I should 
be arrested for debt, andimprisoned. The enterprise 
which I confidently believe will enrich me for the 
remainder of my life would utterly fail, and I should 
come out of the debtor’s prison a broken, desti- 
tute, homeless man, with no hope of escaping the 
beggary that would pursue me to the grave. I can- 
not staud such a prospect, especially when the money 
to which I hold I have a claim will secure to me, as 
I expect, the means to lead a life of luxury and splen- 
dour for the remainder of my days. Your splendid 
example has roused this much of grace within me 
that I can regret, with hearty sincerity, the necessity 
of robbing you; and I can assure you that this is a 
virtue unknown to me before, for it has never been 
my habit to give even a thought to the interests of 
any person but myself. Beyond this, however, I 
cannot go; I can make no sacrifice of any part of 
the money I have claimed from you; but this much 
I will do for you. I will promise you the fullest 
value of your money. I will so use my influence 
with Rex that I shall save him for you atterly. He 
shall see to the very depths of that pit of destruction 
into which I was dragging him, and he shall so 
discern its horrors as to turn from it with dread and 
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dismay. He shall pledge himself to me to abandon 


every one of those practices which would have been | 


his ruin, and you shall at least have the price of 
your sacrifice as fully as I have the price of my 
villany.”’ 

“Then Iam more than content,” said Anthony, 
grasping Dacre’s hand for the first time since he had 
known him, even under his assumed name, “and 
forgive me if I say that I trust, for your own sake, 
the fortune you hope to realise may save you from 
ever again dealing with any young man as you would 
have dealt with my brother.” 

“T trust it may; and this, at least, Iam sure of, 
that if ever there is any good in me for the future it 
will be due to your noble example. But now, Beres- 
ford, let me thoroughly understand your wishes. I 
conclude that you desire to have Rex’s present mode 
of life broken off from this hour, and that what you 
intend me to do must be done to-day.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Anthony, eagerly. “I should 
wish him to leave London with me to-night.” 

«* And that he should never set eyes on me again,” 
said Dacre, rather sadly. ‘‘ Well, it shall be so. I 
will fulfil my pledge. I will see him at once, and I 
have no doubt of my success.” 

“In this you are generous, Mr. Dacre, for I could 
not have exacted that your share of the bargain 
should be completed before it is possible for me to 
accomplish mine.” 

“Beresford,” said Dacre, quickly, “I have never 
had. faith enough in any man’s goodness before to 
rely on his honour, but I will trust yours without 
limit or reserve.” 

“TI am very grateful for your confidence, and it is 
of inestimable benefit to me just now, as I am in- 
tensely anxious to see Rex safe before another night 
passes oyer him; and, of course, it is an absolute im- 
possibility that I should do all that is necessary for 
the money to be placed in your hands, in available 
shape, without a delay of some two or three weeks— 
a period that might be fatal to him if you were not 
prepared now to act in reliance on my good faith. I 
propose, however, Mr. Dacre, to give you to-day a 
note of hand, pledging myself to the full payment 
within a given date; and if you should propose to 
leave England, so as to require a few hundreds for 
immediate expenses I can furnish you that from the 
balance I have at my bankers’,” 

“You do not disguise your wish that I should 
leave this country, Mr. Beresford,” said Dacre, with 
a smile, “ but I cannot be surprised at it; and, as it 
happens, it accords with my own desire. I have to 
see a man in Paris who is connected with our great 
venture, and I am quite willing to go there at once, 
so soon as Rex is safe in your hands, and there also 
I can wait till you send me the full measure of my 
bond. Ultimately I shall return to Mexico, and 
neither you nor Rex will ever hear of me more.” 

A great sigh of relief burst from Anthony’s lips, 





for the charge his mother had imposed upon him 
had weighed as a heavy load on his heart ever since 
the hour of her death, and now he could almost feel 
that her heart’s desire had been accomplished, and 
her darling saved from the evils she had so dreaded 
for him. He rose from his seat. 

“TI will lose no more time then, Mr. Dacre. I 
will go at once and do what is needful, so that you 
may have my note and the money you require in the 
course of a few hours. Can I hope to have Rex with 
me this evening? He does not at present know that 
I am in town. 

“Write your address there,” said Dacre, pushing 
some paper towards Anthony, “and Rex shall go to 
you before nightfall. I know what my power over 
him really is, and I feel certain of the result.” 

“T will rely on it, then,” said Anthony, “and with 
that assurance, my last word to you may well be one 
of thanks.” 

He held out his hand, and Dacre clasped it 
warmly between his own, as he said, ‘“ Anthony 
Beresford, I shall be the better as long as I live for 
having known you, and for the noble example of a 
pure self-sacrifice which you have given me this 
day.” 

So they parted. Anthony went down the stairs 
and out into the open air, and then walked along 
the street to his hotel like a man in a dream. 

Throughout the whole of his interview with Dacre 
he had kept steadily before him the one solemn 
purpose of saving Rex at any cost, and in the upper 
region of his thoughts, where his spirit rested on 
the divine principle of sacrifice, he rejoiced with 
purest joy in the success of his endeavours, and in 
his own power to pay the heavy price which his 
brother’s rescue cost him; but from beginning to 
end of that long conversation he had heard under- 
neath it all the cry of his own wrung heart, that 
mourned in anguish for the love that must be immo- 
lated too, as all his earlier hopes and dreams had 
been, for the sake of his young brother; and now, 
when the tension of his energies, which had been 
bent on the conquest of this man Dacre was relaxed ; 
when, his purpose being accomplished, he could 
cease to concentrate his whole mind upon it, the 
overwhelming thought that he had lost Innocentia 
took possession of his whole being, and flooded his 
soul as it were with bitterest pain. He walked on, 
hardly knowing where he was going; stunned as if 
he had received some physical blow. He knew, as 
he staggered along, that he had deprived himself of 
even the barest means of subsistence, and that he 
had rendered marriage a final impossibility for him- 
self. He had been trained to no profession, and if 
ever he were to obtain even the merest livelihood for 
himself, it could only be in some hard service as a 
soldier or a sailor, where he would have to battle 
alone in life’s roughest ways. He might never now 
so long as he lived be able to support a wife, and 
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certainly not till he was old and broken down, and | 


his beautiful Innocentia had probably for years been 
the light of some other man’s home, and the darling 
of his heart, though not loved, surely, thought An- 
thony, not loved as he would have loved her. 

Yes, she was lost to him. He would see her once 
more, for he would go to tell her father that he gave 
up all hope of ever winning her, that he must bid 
her farewell, and look on her lovely face no more, 
since she never could be his, and then he would turn 
away from Refugiun and go into hard labour in 
some service where he could still to some extent 
watch over Rex ; or, perhaps, if his brother yet needed 
his care, he could take some inferior position on the 
estate where he could earn a pittance for his own 
support ; happen what might he would be indepen- 
dent, he would owe nothing to his brother; but in 
what manner soever his life might shape itself now, 
one point only was certain, he had lost Innocentia— 
his darling, his love was lost to him for ever; and 
with this thought tearing at his heart, Anthony 
Beresford went from place to place that day making 
all the needful arrangements for delivering up to 
Richard Dacre the entire sum of his earthly posses- 
sions. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Towarps evening Anthony Beresford returned to his 
hotel, jaded and wearied, feeling asif life could never 
more be anything to him but a joyless endurance, in 
which he would still be bound by the chain of his 
duty to Rex, without a hope of happiness or even 
freedom for himself. 

He had flung himself down in an easy-chair in the 
large gloomy sitting-room, where the light of a pair 
of candles struggled dimly with the November fog 
that penetrated even into the house, and he was try- 
ing, as he sat there with his eyes closed, to prevent 
his thoughts from dwelling on the fact that, beyond 
a very few pounds he had retained for immediate use, 
he had that day stripped himself of everything he 
possessed in the world. 

He had sent a cheque to Richard Dacre for the 
whole of the balance he had at his bankers’, with 
a note securing to him his entire property so soon as 
it could be realised, and this was not likely to prove 
a difficult or even tedious matter, as he had already 
taken steps to make his capital available at the time 
when he hoped to have gone to Africa. He was 
utterly destitute then, and that in the cruellest sense 
of the word, since, in addition to all his actual pos- 
sessions, he had lost also that one fair pearl hidden 
in the Cornish mountains, which was more precious 
to him than life itself. 

In vain he strove to shake himself free from the 
sense of desolation which was quite intolerable, It 
crushed him down with a pain which made him 
almost wish that he might never open his eyes to 





the light again. But we none of us can thus cast 
off our burden when it grows too heavy, and 
in five minutes more Anthony was rudely shaken out 
of his stupor of depression, and compelled to face the 
trials of his mortal existence once again. The door 
opened, and Reginald Erlesleigh burst into the room 
evidently in the state of passionate excitement into 
which those who are still young in their experience 
of life are apt to be flung by strong emotions. His 
fair face was crimson to the temples, his lips quiver- 
ing, and his eyes flashing, with yet a suspicious 
moisture on the long lashes which showed that he 
had been deeply agitated. He came forward quickly 
to the fireplace, near which Anthony was sitting, 
and leant his forehead on the marble slab above it, 
while he clasped his hands tightly, as if to repress 
his nervous restlessness. 

“Oh, Anthony!” he burst out, “it is well that 
you are left to me, whom I can trust, in whom I may 
believe, or the world would seem hideous to me after 
all that I have learnt this day. Had it not been that 
Gascoigne made his own confession, and so disarmed 
me, I must have hurled him to the earth for making 
me thus the tool of his wickedness.” 

“He has told you all, then!” said Anthony, 
eagerly. 

“All as regards his own unprincipled schemes 
upon me, but not all that concerns you. He told. 
me that you had saved me; that by some means, in- 
comprehensible to me, you had discovered his hateful 
designs to make of me a confirmed gambler, and so 
compass my ruin. He refused to tell me his motive 
for such malignant cruelty towards one who never 
injured him; but he said he had a reason for it, 
which would have made me forgive him had I known 
it. I cannot believe it. Nothing can excuse a man 
for seeking to accomplish the utter destruction of a 
fellow-creature. Anthony, would you credit it? in 
order to deter me from continuing the very practices 
into which he himself led me, he drew me a picture 
of what I should have become had I continued to the 
end in the course he had opened out before me, and 
it was a picture of the most hideous ruin it is possi- 
ble to conceive—not of my property alone, but of my 
life, my soul. A career of wretchedness and sin, 
ending, perhaps, in the suicide’s grave. Ah, it is 
horrible!” continued the young man, while his frame 
shook with strong shuddering, “‘ and it is to this he 
would have brought me—that man whom I counted 
upon as a true and devoted friend for life, for whom 
I had an affection scarcely second to what % felt for 
you, who knew that he had gained an influence over 
me which he might have used for good, and did use 
for uttermost evil. It was hard to keep my hands 
from his throat; and I could not have done so had I 
learnt his iniquitous conduct from any lips but his 
own.” 

“ Yet, Rex, he never was so worthy of the affection 


| you say you once felt for him as in the hour when 
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he lost it; he was labouring then to undo the evil he 
had worked, and trying his best to save you from its 
results,” said Anthony. 

“Tt is true,” said Rex, turning to look down on 
his brother’s face, “‘ but he told me that he did this 
one good action far more for your sake than for 
mine. He said you were the noblest man he had ever 
met, and that he did not know human nature was 
capable of such qualities as you had displayed. He 
said that you had made him abandon his scheme of 
ruining me, and seek rather to save me, by a great 
sacrifice on your part, which, he said, was the 
grandest act of devotion he had ever heard of. What 
is it you have done for me, brother?” Rex continued, 
affectionately; “tell me, that I may know how to 
thank you; and if it has involved any loss of money 
let me repay you, although I have to own to you 
that even in these few weeks I have seriously em- 
barrassed Darksmere. Can money repay what you 
have given up for me, Anthony ?” 

“Not all the money that ever was coined!” he an- 
swered, as the vision of Innocentia, in her loveliness, 
passed before his mind. Innocentia lost for ever! 
since, even to win her he could not impoverish his 
brother. “ But there need be no question of repaying 
me, Rex. I shall be amply rewarded if you can tell 
me that Gascoigne succeeded in his mission, and 
that you have renounced utterly and finally the fatal 
passion for gambling on which he was working for 
your destruction. Have you promised him to aban- 
don it?” 

“Thave abandoned it, Anthony. I think of it with 
the utmost dread and horror. Gascoigne wanted me 
to give him a solemn pledge to that effect, but I told 
him I would give that pledge not to him, the traitor, 
but to you. And f will do so now at once if you 
will, and in any terms you like to prescribe.” 

“Then am I indeed more than repaid!” said An- 
thony, rising, and taking his brother by the hand. 
“You can never know, Rex, the anguish of mind 
with which I have seen you drawn, step by step, 
into the gulf of misery which is the sure end of 
every gambler’s career. Yes, for your own sake 
I do ask of you this pledge. Use your own words, 
but bind yourself now as in the sight of God, with 
your brother as your witness, to abstain for evermore 
from this fatal temptation, and to avoid religiously 
all such places and associates as might allure you to 
indulge in it again.” 

And Reginald did so. Holding his brother by the 
hand, he raised his eyes towards the unseen presence 
of his Maker, and solemnly gave his promise in the 
terms Anthony had used, and that with a fervour 
and sincerity which left no doubt that he purposed 
to hold it as a most sacred obligation. When this 
had been done, and Anthony had given great thanks 
in the secret of his own heart for so signal a mercy, 
the two brothers sat down together, with all their 
former confidence in each other fully restored, and in- 





sensibly fell into the free, familiar intercourse which 
had always subsisted between them till Gascoigne 
had come, like a dark shadow, to cloud the lives of 
both, and hide their hearts, as it were, the one from 
the other. 

Rex spoke to his brother of the temporary em- 
barrassment in his affairs which the drain of the 
last few weeks on his property had caused, and An- 
thony, well as he knew what nightly gambling can 
do in swallowing up vast sums, was amazed at the 
extent to which Rex’s “ debts of honour” had already 
taxed his income. He found that both the bailiff at 
Darksmere and the family solicitor had been greatly 
troubled at the state of matters, and began to make 
difficulties when required by Rex to meet his ever- 
increasing demands, The brothers consulted over 
the best means of setting all straight again, which 
with patience and economy could very well be done; 
and then Rex decided that he would telegraph next 
day to his country agent to meet him at his lawyer's 
in London, where the condition of the estate might 
be carefully examined, and remedial measures ar- 
ranged, 

“T want to settle the business in this way, An- 
thony,” said Rex, “because I cannot go to Darks- 
mere just at present. Gascoigne told me he had 
promised you to go abroad at once, and that he would 
do so, but that he found it was absolutely necessary 
he should go to the Upper Farm for a day or two, to 
collect his possessions there, and I cannot risk meet- 
ing him. The fascination he exercised over me was 
strangely powerful, and it has changed to the sort of 
dread I should have of the influence of an evil spirit 
if I knew that one were near me in bodily shape.” 

“You are quite right not to put yourself in the 
way of temptation,” said Anthony, warmly, “ But 
what then do you propose to do? Shall you stay 
in town? ” 

“ Brother,” said Rex, looking at him with the 
colour deepening in his young face, “ T have but one 
wisb, and that is to be with you for the present. I 
want you to protect me from myself, for I will tell 
you the truth; the craving which I have felt of late 
for indulgence in the fatal vice Gascoigne has taught 
me, is such that I sometimes feel as if it were a 
frenzy I have no power to resist. You know and 
understand, I am sure, what a deep reality to 
me is the pledge I have just taken. I believe 
that if I were to break it I should place my soul in 
deadly peril, and render my own life hopelessly 
wretched ; yet I own to you I dread that the passion 
of longing for the excitement of play may sometimes 
become almost too strong for my powers of resistance, 
and I want you to be by my side to help me in these 
moments of madness. I think it will be only for a 
time that I shall feel the craving so strongly, and 
that it is only the effect of recent indulgence, which 
will wear off. Why, just think of it, Anthony, only 
this time last night I was in the midst of all that 
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fierce excitement, that terrible pleasure, for pleasure 
it is,’ he added, with a gleam in his eyes which 
almost made Anthony tremble, “ though it leads 
to destruction, till the recollection of it all wears off. 
Icannot trust myself, and I shall be safest with you.” 

“ Rex, I cannot tell you how much I admire your 
frankness and honesty of purpose, and I need hardly 
tell you how thankfully I will help you in your noble 
resolve. It will be great happiness to me to be near 
you; I have none other upon earth but you,” he 
added, with a heavy sigh, believing, as he did, that 





when he had once again seen Mr. Vivian to tell him | 


of his changed estate he should have to take his 
leave of Innocentia, and see her no more on earth.” 

“Then we will hold together for the present at 
least,” said Rex, warmly; “but I would rather not 
stay in town, Where shall we go for the next week 
or two? have you any plan?” 


“Yes, I have,” said Anthony, ‘‘ because I have a 
duty I must accomplish; but there is no reason why 
you should not accompany me where I wish to go. 
I must visit Mr. Vivian at Refugium again this 
week, and he has told me I might bring you to see 
him. I think, therefore, you had better come with 
me, and we can go elsewhere together when we have 
to leave that charming spot.” 

“Oh, I shall like that immensely!” exclaimed 
Rex. “Ihave a great desire to see the hermit of 
the nineteenth century and the lovely place you have 
described to me. Let us go at once.” 

**So soon as you have finished your business with 
the lawyers we can start. How long will it be before 
this is done ?” 

“ Not more than two or three days,” said Rex. 

And so it was settled. 

(To be continued). 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Judges iii. 
NTRODUCTION. Have seen in last lesson 
the general work and office of Judges— 
shall now s¢e individuals. Remind chil- 


teach, to judge, and to be captains in war. 
, Such were Othniel, Ehud, and Shamgar, 
mentioned in this chapter. 
I. IskarL Provep. (Read 1—8). Remind how 
God had made a covenant with Israel. He would do 
his part—drive out the nations if Israelites remained 


faithful, but they did not—therefore some nations | 


left. Who were they? Let children see position on 
map, viz., Hivites in north near Mount Lebanon, 


Philistines in south between Mediterranean and Dead | 


Sea, and other nations bordering on them. Why 
were they thus left ? (See ver. 4). (1) To prove Israelites, 
meaning to try or test them. If they served God 
the nations would not molest them; if they did not 
these nations would invade them. This proving 
always a way in which God works. How were Adam 
and Eve proved in the garden ? Satan could not hurt 
them unless they disobeyed God. How was Abraham 
proved (or tempted) by God ? (Gen. xxii. 1). was his 
faith sound? So Isaac received no harm. How were 
the Israelites proved at the Red Sea ? Pharaoh behind 
them, the sea before them, and mountains on both 
sides. They stood still, and saw salvation of God. 
So God works still. All, more or less, surrounded by 
evil. All part of discipline of life, others may tempt 
us to do wrong, but no harm can happen as long as 
fear God. This great comfort and encouragement 
to feeble Christians. (2) To teach war, Their fathers 
had seen war, the children had not. Invasion must 
come at some time, thus even punishment became 


FIFTH SERIES. 


| blessing by making them prepared for war. 


AND HOME. 
No. 2. THREE JUDGES. 


What 
was the effect? Alas! Israelites failed—made peace 
instead of fighting—became cowardly, effeminate, 


| let children marry those of strange nations, hence 


dren why they were raised up, viz., to | 


; people. 





learned idolatry ; led into worse sins. So will it be 
always. Sin must be resisted. God’s people may 
not make friends with His enemies, must not love 
the world (1 John iv. 16). must not associate with 
unbelievers. If do sure to gain harm, friendship of 
world is enmity with God (James v. 3). 

II. IspazrL DELIVERED. (1) Othniel (Read 8—11). 
Into whose hands were they sold? His cognomen 
“ Chushan”’ meaning “ wicked ” shows his character. 
He ruled Mesopotamia from whence Abraham came. 
How long did Israel serve him ? probably paid tribute 
yearly to buy peace. This would be heavy tax on 
What did they do to get free of heavy yoke ? 
one resource only. Had forsaken God in prosperity— 
given themselves up to unlawful pleasure—cry to 
Him in hour of danger. Prayer with confession of 
past sins always heard. Who is the deliverer? 
brother of Joshua’s faithful companion. What fitted 
him for the war? He was (a) Full of the Spirit, this 
probably refers both to his character and his powers ; 
i.e, he was a good man and a brave man. Two 
happy qualities to be combined. Such was David, 
the pious shepherd—man after God’s own heart and 
the war champion against the giant. Such a man 
would inspire confidence. Let children notice this— 
nothing cowardly about religion. A braver thing to 
resist sin, say I cannot do wrong, than merely to do 
some physical act. So Othniel also (b) judged Israel, 
i.e., he reformed the people. What had he to abolish? 
Besides pulling down idolatry had to teach pure 
religion once more. Then having got sin put away 
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help and power of God. See what one brave man can 
do in whom God’s Spirit dwells. 

(2) Ehud. How long was there peace? One 
generation only. Then the same story of sin and 
punishment. Who attacked them now? Israelites 
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which had displeased God he (c) defeated enemy by | blown trumpet; assembled Ephraimites; stopped 


| fords; 10,000 Moabites slain ; and Israel delivered. 


had once conquered Moabites, and possessed their | 


land. Now Eglon gets neighbours to join him; 
attacks tribes east of Jordan, crosses river, and takes 
Jericho. First city taken by Israelites. Another 
eighteen years of punishment before deliverance 
came. ‘Took more than double time to make 
Israelites feel their sin and degradation. 
hardening effect of sin. 
pentance ; 
liverer ? 

usual. The secret message to the king. 
together in the summer-house. 


never heard in vain. 


him, Servants discover dead body. 
the alarm, the pursuit. No use. 


The fright, 
Ehud already 


(3) Shamgar. What did he do, and how? This 
a local attack in south-west corner. Peasants arm 
selves with goads; headed by Shamgar; gain vic. 
tory. The lessons of these three deliverances are 
much the same, Man sinning is punished; repentant 
is helped. At the same time caution; this not go 
on always. Pharaoh forgiven six times; at last had 
his heart hardened, and was finally crushed. So 
we may not presume on God’s mercy; let it rather 


| lead to repentance. 


Such is | 
At last comes ery of re- | 
Who is the de- | 
Picture out the story. Tribute taken as | 
The two | 
Eglon watching | 
right side, fearing nothing from the left side. | 
Suddenly stabbed. Ehud quickly locking doors after | 


Questions to be answered. 


1. Why were Israel’s enemies left near them ? 

2. Give other instances of God proving people. 

3. What was the result of the Israelites making 
peace with their enemies ? 

4, Describe Othniel’s life and character, 
| 5. How did Ehud deliver Israel? 
| 6. What general lessons may be learned from 
| these stories ? 


ELLEN’S PROMISE. 


PART I. 
started yet.” 


as I got to the corner of the road.” 
“Oh, I wish he had not gone to-day, 





R UN, Ellen, and see if your father has | 
| The children looked disappointed, they wanted so 
«Yes, mother, the train moved off | 


continued the tale, when, just at the most interest- 
ing part, the door opened, and Mysie Moore entered. 


much to hear the end of the story, and knew too well 


| from experience that once Mysie appeared they had 


f for I feel so ill that I must lie down 
a YZ forawhile. Ask Mrs. Ebbs if she could come 
&2 in and look after the children till I’m better?” | 


Mrs. Ebbs is out since early morning. Wouldn’t 
I do, mother, you’ll see how quiet I’ll keep them?” 


“Yes, Ellen, I know you could; but you’re so | 


thoughtless and easily led that I can’t depend on 
you. Remember, when last I trusted you how poor 
little Jane got a great fall while you were leaning 
over the gate talking to Mysie Moore? ” 

“That was a long time ago, mother; I have grown 
much steadier now. Do lie down, and I’ll promise 
that all shall be right.” 

Mrs. Morris had no choice; she had done a hard 
day’s work, and was no longer able to hold up her 
weary head, so again charging Ellen to take good 
care of the little ones, she lay down to rest. Care- 
fully shutting the door, so that her mother might 
not be disturbed by any noise, the girl sat down by 
the fire, took baby in her arms, and calling Ted and 
Jane to come and sit by her side, told them mother 
was ill, and trying to sleep, and if they were good 
and quiet they should hear a pretty story. All went 
well for some time. Baby fell asleep, and was laid in 
her eradle; Ted climbed to the vacant place on his 


sister’s lap, and fixed his eyes on her face while she | 


small chance of further notice. 

“ Ellen,” she said, “I want you to come out with 
me. I’ve some tnings to buy for mother, and we 
could have a turn about town after. Put on your 
best hat, for ’tis market-day, and the country folks 
are all in.” 

“T can’t go, Mysie. Mother’s ill, and I have pro- 
mised to mind the children.” 

“Such a plague! and I thought we’d have had 
great fun. The worst of it is, mother won’t let me 
go alone. What minding do the children want? 
Baby’s asleep, and Jenny and Ted are too old to get 
into mischief; aren’t you, eh?” 

“Oh yes, we’d be very good,” replied Jane; “ but 
baby might wake, and then what should we do?” 

“ Rock the cradle, of course, till she went asleep 
again.,’’ 

“Oh no; that would not do at all,” said Ellen; 
“they were trusted to my care, and indeed, Mysie, 
I cannot go.” 

“ Well, it’s very ill-natured of you, when you 
know it is spoiling my pleasure and your own too, 
for that matter. You often left the children be- 
fore.” 

“Yes; but I won’t now, for I promised mother.” 

“Bring them with you, then, if you must, but 
they will be a great annoyance.” 
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“¥ could not take baby.” 

“Of course not, she can stay where she is, and 
sleep till we come back ; we’ll not be long.” 

“But if she should waken? oh, Mysie, I can’t 
leave her here alone!” 

“Well, open your mother’s door softly, and lay the 
eradle into her room, ’twill make your mind easy, 
and when baby is safe she would not object to your 
taking the other children out for a walk. 

Ellen allowed herself to be persuaded, and hastily 
dressing Jane and little Ted, put on her best hat and 
coat, and accompanied Mysie to several shops, where 
all the purchases were quickly made; then, as the 
evening was fine, and town looked gay, they took their 
way through the principal streets. At first Ellen held 
Ted by the hand, and Mysie had charge of Jane, but 
presently meeting some country acquaintances, they 
stopped to talk, and afterwards the two elder girls 
walked on tcgether, while the little ones followed 
hand in hand, 

“T wonder shall we meet any one else we know? ” 
said Mysie. 

“T don’t think so, and, indeed, I’m sure it’s time to 
go home,” replied Ellen, whose conscience was not 
easy. ‘“‘ If baby wakes poor mother will be disturbed, 
and she will say I am not to be depended on.” 

“Oh, we’re not long out yet, and you are keeping 
your word and minding the children, they ’re better 
than shut up in a close house; it’s all 
right.” 

There was a voice, however, speaking in Ellen’s 
heart, and telling her it was not “all right,” and 
that she should never have left her post. “ Jenny,” 
she said, turning suddenly round, “are you taking 
great care of little Ted ? be sure to walk on steadily 
and very close to us; you can hold my dress.” 

“Oh yes, Ellen, we’re quite safe,” replied the 
child, “and Ted’s a good boy, but do tell us what is 
that queer-looking creature dressed in scarlet at the 
other side of the street?” 

“That’s a monkey!” exclaimed Mysie, “and the 
man’s going to play the organ, we shall soon see it 
dance ; and, look !—what a crowd of boys and girls 
are gathered round; if we don’t cross and get among 


here 


them we shall miss everything.” 

Ellen was anxious the children should enjoy the 
sight, and soon they were all standing in the midst 
of the throng. Jane and Ted laughed, and clapped 
their bands as the creature went through a number 
of wonderful antics, took off its hat to the company, 
and even pulled the trigger of a gun at the master’s 
command, 

“Now come home,” said Ellen, “‘we’ve seen it all,” 
and, seizing Jane’s hand, she led her over the crowded 
crossing, then stopped to wait for the others. In 
a few minutes they were joined by Mysie. 

*“Where’s Ted ?” exclaimed his sister. 

“Ts he not with you, Ellen? I was sure I saw you 
take both children across the street ; then he must 
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; be still looking at the monkey; run back for him at 





once, and leave Jenny here with me.” 

Ellen hurried off, and pushing her way amongst 
the groups of little ones gathered round the organ- 
At length 
the crowd began to disperse, and it became evident 
he was not there. She questioned several people 
who stood by, but no one had noticed the child 
amongst so many others. “He may have followed 
us over,” she thought; and, re-crossing the street, 
found Mysie and Jane still waiting, but, alas! no 
Ted. “Oh, I fear he has lost his way, and is 
wandering about by himself. Mysie, will you go 
along this street, and I’ll take the opposite direction, 
and let us meet here again? Jenny must come with 
me.” 

After a long and fruitless search they met at the 
appointed corner, each hoping her companion might 
Ellen was in despair, and 


player, searched for her little brother. 


have proved successful. 
Mysie greatly shocked at this unfortunate ending to 
her pleasant walk. 

“I wish we had not stopped to look at that 
monkey !” she exclaimed. 

“ And, oh! how I wish I had not broken my word 
when mother trusted me!” cried Ellen. “I knew it 
was wrong all the time you were persuading me, and 
now it is impossible I can go home and say, ‘ Ted is 
lost,’ it would kill mother, and she was ill enough 
before.” 

“Oh, cheer up!” replied Mysie; “it’s not so bad 
as that yet. The child may be quite safe, and we’ll 
not leave off searching till we find him. Let us try 
all the cross streets, and ask at every corner if any 
one has seen him pass.”’ 

But though they wandered up and down, and ques- 
tioned a number of people, Ted’s fate still remained 


uncertain. Little Jane at iength grew tired, and 
began to cry. “I want to go home to ma,” she 
said, 


“Oh no, Jenny, you wouldn’t like to go back 
without poor Ted; mother would be so sorry.” 

“But I’m sure pa could find him,” replied the 
child, with a natural faith in her father’s wisdom 
and power. 

“There ’s some truth in what she says,” remarked 
Mysie; ‘and I think, Ellen, we’re only wasting 
time. Your father would certainly be the proper 
person to look for Ted; Jenny is tired and cross, 
and the best thing you can do is to take her home 
and put her to bed.” 

“‘ Easy for you to talk, Mysie; you haven’t to tell 
mother that you have lost her pet child. No, I’ll 
never go back without Ted; you got me into this 
trouble, and now take Jenny home, and leave me to 
finish the search by myself.” 

“You ’re very unreasonable, Ellen. I only asked 
you to come out; you might have refused if you 
thought it so wrong; but I will take Jenny back, 
for I don’t see any good I can do here. I wish you’d 
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be sensible and come too, your mother will be uneasy 
about you.” 

As Mysie spoke they turned the corner of another 
street, and, observing a woman standing at a shop- 
door, Ellen ran up to her, putting the usual question, 
«‘ Please tell me if you saw a little boy pass this way, 
I have lost my brother, and am looking about for 
him everywhere ?” 

This time, however, the answer was different. 
“Yes, a very little fellow ran across the street 
nearly an hour ago, and was knocked down by a cab, 
and greatly hurt. Indeed, the driver was not to 
blame, for I may say the child almost ran under the 
horse’s feet. It’s very shocking of people to allow 
such young children to go about the streets alone. 


But he may not be your brother, my poor girl,” she | 


added, seeing that Ellen grew pale, and was trem- 
bling violently. ‘Come in and sit down, and I’ll 
tell you all I know about the matter.” 

As soon as Ellen could find voice she anxiously 
questioned the woman, as to the appearance and age 
of the child that had been run over. 

“He seemed about four years old,’’ she said, and 
the description answered in every respect to that of 
Ted. 

“ Where is he now?” gasped Ellen. 

“That I can’t say; a policeman took him off, I 
suppose to the hospital ; I heard people declare there 
was life in him still, but for my part I fear it 
wasn’t much; I caught a glimpse of the poor little 
white face as they carried him past.” 

Ellen rose. “Thank you for telling me,” she said, 
ealmly, “I’ve no doubt it was our Ted, and I’ll go 
to the hospital and try to find out more.” Mysie 
and Jane waited for her outside the door. “It was 
Ted,” she said, ‘‘ I’m going to see if he is still alive,” 
and hurrying down the streets she was soon out of 
sight. 

We’d better make haste home, Jenny,” cried 
Mysie, “‘ mother will wonder what has become of me.” 
Not, however, liking the task of informing Mrs. 
Morris of what had occurred, she determined to send 
little Jane alone. Accordingly, opening the door 
softly, she pushed the child in, saying, “ Now, Jenny, 
run on, and don’t frighten your mother too much.” 

Jane entered the sitting-room, and seeing Mrs. 
Morris sitting at the fire with baby on her lap, rushed 
over to her, crying, “Oh, ma’, I’m tired and sleepy, 
I want to go to hed.” 

“Where are Ellen and Ted?” asked her mother, 





looking up with flushed face and trembling eagerness, 
She had been roused from the first sleep, which gave 
some relief to her aching head, by baby’s cries, and 
starting from her bed, had but just succeeded in 
soothing the little one. 

“Mysie brought me home, ma; Ellen says she 
won’t come back ever at all, because Ted was lost, 
and got run over in the street by himself.” 

The shock was too much for the poor woman; mind 
and body were already over-strained. By a great 
effort she managed to place the infant in its cradle, 
then, pale as death, tottered a few steps forward, 
and fell fainting on the floor. Jane gave a loud 
shriek, and ran to her mother, entreating her to get 
up, touched her cold hand, tried to raise her head, 
and begged she would speak even one word to little 
Jenny; but all to no purpose, the eyes remained 
closed, the lips white and silent. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


79. From what passage do we gather that the 
worship of angels was upheld by some in the days of 
the apostles ? 

80. Who was prince of the Reubenites when they 
were carried away captive by the Assyrians ? 

81. Who are mentioned as the first Christian 
converts at Athens ? 

82. What expression is mostly given in connection 
with the tribe of Benjamin, which marks them as the 
most warlike of the children of Israel ? 

83. With what tribe were the descendants of Moses 
incorporated ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 222, 

69. The prophet Jeremiah, when he says “ Yea, 
the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times: 
and the turtle, the crane and the swallow observe 
the time of their coming” (Jer. viii. 7). 

70. In the epistle to the Thessalonians, where he 
says, “ We beseech you, brethren, that ye be not soon 
shaken in mind, or troubled neither by spirit, nor by 
word nor by letter as from us’”’ (2 Thess. ii. 1, 2). 

71. Hazael, king of Syria, who cried out “ Is thy 
servant a dog that he should do this great thing?” 
(2 Kings viii. 12, 18). 

72, Ahaz, king of Judah, who brought the pattern 
of an altar from Damascus (2 Kings xvi, 10, 11). 
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(Drawn by A. Hopkins.) 


VOICES OF THE SEA. 


HEN the shades of eve are falling 
Soft and low, 
From the sea are voices calling 
That I know; 


When the starry night rejoices 
O’er the sea, 

Through the midnight then those voices 
Come to me. 
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O’er the long, low river reaches, 
Low and clear, 

Over miles of sandy beaches, 
To mine ear, 

Through the city’s din and motion, 
Wild and free, 

Then those voices of the ocean 
Come to me. 








When the waves leap, snowy-crested, 
To the strand, 
When they’re breaking, thunder-breasted, 
On the land, 
When the mighty deep rejoices 
In wild glee, 
Oh! then, thousand-tongued, those voices 
Come to me. L. D. V. R. 








A CHRONICLE OF BARHAM. 


BY E, OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR OF “ MISS HONOR’S PATIENTS,” ETC. 






JM ERTRUDE VANE was puzzled at her 
22, cousin’s conduct. He had said words 
to her which no honourable man ought 
to have said to any woman unless he 
intended to make her his wife. 

“T wish I might be that man.” 

oo, Gertrude thought over the words again 
Gy and again, trying to find some new meaning 
in them each time, But they presented themselves 
in no novel phase, seemed not to say anything, 
seemed not to mean anything, but that Cecil Fan- 
shawe would fain be the man she loved and wished 
to marry. 

Yet he kept silence. It was not fair to Gertrude 
Vane for him to do so, and he felt this himself, but 
was powerless to help it. His weak, impulsive nature 
had led him to say things that he often regretted, 
and never did he regret anything more than the un- 
considered words which he uttered to Gertrude 
Vane. She was no coquette; it never occurred to her 
to encourage the attentions of any one of the many 
men who sought the heiress more than the woman. 
She was flattered and courted, yet she never gave 
one man more than another reason to think he was 
the favoured one, 

Notwithstanding that Cecil Fanshawe felt in his 
heart that he had had no right to speak words of 
love to any woman, yet he could not bear the thought 
of Gertrude Vane loving another man. It was ab- 
solute torture to him to see a crowd of men around 
her chair, each one with quite as good a right to 
bask in her smiles as he had. He still persistently 
avoided seeing her alone—the truth was, he was 
afraid of himself. He was afraid of committing a 
still further blunder by asking her right out to 
marry him. His mind was in a curious state. He 
fully recognised what was right and what was wrong, 
yet he had not the moral courage to act upon his 
moral perceptions. Duty—it was the old story— 
urged him one way, inclination the other; and when 
inclination had suck a powerful incentive as pretty 
Gertrude Vane, it was no wonder that he did not care 
to expose himself to the temptation. It was well 





even he had so much common sense, but circumstances 
not infrequently are more potent than resolves, 

One of Gertrude Vane’s chief delights was a sail 
down the Thames at Richmond, She loved to drift 


along amongst 
Richmond’s aits, 
Where the merles sing low to their amorous mates. 


Not with a champagne-drinking water-party, but 
with a chosen few, she iked to enjoy the grand old 
river, the wise old river, that has listened to so many 
a romance, has closed over so many a tragedy, and 
that yet goes on for ever, silent, secret, and swift. 

It was one of June’s divinest days, and Gertrude 
Vane wandered restlessly about the pretty drawing- 
room in Park Lane, unable to settle to any occupa- 
tion. It was quite a week since she had had a drive 
anywhere in the country, and she was pining for 
some fresher and freer air than that to be had in the 
Row or the Ride. Fresh pure country air was a 
necessity of this girl’s life, and, much as she enjoyed 
the gaieties of a London season—and she entered 
with all the zest of her nature into the various 
amusements—she yet longed for the freedom of The 
Beeches, and the bracing air of the wolds of Bar- 
ham. 

Gertrude Vane had kept Christine with her. 
Signor Zvlocoa had visited at Park Lane several 
times after his first professional visit. He was a 
kind-hearted man, and Christine’s romantic story 
had interested him so deeply that he enlisted several 
members of his profession in favour of the little girl. 

Several times he had had her at his own house, 
where other professionals heard her sing, and en- 
dorsed his opinion that she possessed a fortune in 
her voice if it were only properly trained. Gertrude 
Vane had a long correspondence upon the subject 
with Heinrich and Anna Richter. The good organist 
and his sister were sorry to part from the little girl, 
who had entwined herself around their hearts. At 
the same time they would not let their feelings stand 
in the way of the child’s advancement. 

So it was at length decided that Miss Vane was to 
take upon herself the expense of Christine’s educa- 
tion. Moreover, Gertrude made an arrangement with 
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Mrs. Starke that with her Christine was to reside. | 


The liberal allowance which was to be paid for the 
child was no small incentive to Mrs. Starke’s agreeing 
to receive her. For the present, Miss Vane wished to 
keep the child with her, and then Christine was to go 
to Mrs. Starke when Gertrude returned to The Beeches 
at the end of July. 

Mrs. Butler was writing letters; Christine was, 
figuratively speaking, at the North Pole, so absorbed 
was she in a book of travel and adventure, and 
Gertrude Vane, with her forehead leaning against 
the window-sash, was idly gazing into vacancy, when 
Captain Fanshawe was announced. He was a privi- 
leged visitor, who came in at all times of the day. 
Christine, with whom he was a prime favourite, threw 
aside her book, and ran to meet him. 

“ What are you all going to do with yourselves to- 
day?” he inquired of the party indiscriminately, but 
he Jounged over to Gertrude’s side. She looked so 
fresh and pretty in her soft pale-blue morning robe 
that Captain Fanshawe, as he looked at her, scarcely 
heard Mrs. Butler reply, “Iam really not sure that 
we have decided upon anything in particular—have 
we, Gertrude ?” 

“No, not that I recollect, except that Christine 
has to go to Hugh Starke for a music lesson.” 

“ Give her a holiday,” suggests Captain Fanshawe, 
putting his arm around the child, who stands beside 
him. “ You would like that, Christine, would you 
not?” 

“T don’t dislike a music lesson,” said the little 
girl, simply. 

“Now, Christine!’’ exclaimed Captain Fanshawe, 
laughing, “ don’t try to persuade me that you prefer 
lessons to play, like the good little children in story- 
books. Do you mean to tell me that you would 
rather have a music-lesson than come off somewhere, 
for a drive perhaps ?” 

“T am not sure,” replied Christine, struggling 


with her politeness and the love of the exact truth | 


which she had been rigidly brought up to adhere 
to, 

“Now, tell me the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, Christine,” said Captain Fan- 
shawe, placing her before him, and looking at her 
with such an air of comic severity that Gertrude 
laughed outright. “ Do you mean to tell me that you 
prefer lessons to play ?” 

“T like going to Hugh,” and Christine paused, in 
doubt whether to say anything more. 

“That is not an answer to my question. Do you 
like lessons or play best ?”’ 


“ Well ”’—Christine hesitated—-‘I think I like | 


play best.” 
“Good child!” exclaimed Captain Fanshawe, en- 


couragingly patting her on the shoulder, I have some 
You shall have a play-day to-day. | 


hope of you! 
We'll ask Miss Vane to let you off your music 
lesson.” 
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“ But I like my music lesson,’ interposed the 
child, eagerly, I like to go aud see Hugh.” 

“ Give Hugh up for to-day, will you?” 

Christine made no reply, but hung her head. 

« Please me, Christine,” said Captain Fanshawe, 
who, like all weak natures, was fond of having his 
way in little things. ‘ Please me,” he reiterates, 
“and try and be glad; you shall come out with us 
all, instead of going to Hugh.” 

“T like to go out with you,” replied the child; 
“but,” she added, mentally, “I would rather go to 
Hugh,”’ 





CHAPTER XIV.—“ KING-CONSORT ?” 


Wovtp you not like to come out somewhere for a 
drive, Gertrude, this lovely forenoon ?” said Captain 
Fanshawe, as Christine escaped back to her book and 
her corner. 

“Yes; I should like to go off somewhere—to the 
country—somewhere where there is water—plenty of 
water—running water, and trees.” 

“Well, I think we can accommodate you in that 
respect ; what do you say to Richmond ?” 

“No; we have been there several times lately; 
suggest something more original.” 

“ The river steamer from Westminster to Graves- 
end.” 

“How absurd!” she exclaimed, laughing. “I 
want to get away from town somewhere—somewhere 
where we have not yet been.” 

«‘A wide margin,” he said, gravely. ‘“ Well, what 
do you say to Woolwich. Come down in the after- 
| noon, and I’ll treat you all to a Woolwich tea— 
shrimps, watercress, ‘ bring your tea and boil your 
own kettle,’ and all complete.” 

“Oh, how nice!” ejaculated Christine. 

“My dear child, I am ashamed of you,” said Cap- 
| tain Fanshawe, shaking his head, and looking at her 
solemnly—* quite ashamed of you.” 

Christine looked at him in bewilderment, and 
crimsoned to the roots of her hair. 

«Just now,” he continued, “ you would scarcely 
confess that you liked the prospect of a drive better 
than a music lesson, and now—now, Christine, I find 
shrimps and watercress are even more powerful at- 
tractions.” 

Christine was never quite sure when Captain Fan- 
shawe was teasing her or not, but the expression of 
amusement upon Gertrude Vane’s face reassured her, 
and she bent her head again over her book. 
| “Gertrude,’’ continued Captain Fanshawe, “I could 





not think of pandering to this child’s depraved taste, 
so instead of taking you to Woelwich, what do you 
' say to our making an excursion to Clevedon Woods?” 
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“ Where are they ? 

“Away down the river,” he replied, waving his 
hand comprehensively. 

“ What are they like?” 
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“ Delicious! a place where the fairy queen might 
hold her court!” 

“We shall go to this wonderful place,” said Ger- 
trude, rising promptly ; “ it must be some place more 
than ordinarily beautiful when it has made you, 
Cecil, almost poetical!” 

“It is certainly a lovely place,” interposed Mrs. 
Butler; ‘I have not been there for years, and I 
shall be so glad to see it again.” 

That delicious drive along the road in the open 
carriage, with the smoke and dust of London left far 
behind, and the dull roar of the great city of the 
nations gradually dying away in the distance! They 
were all very silent as they drove along—Mrs. Butler 
because she hated the trouble of having to raise her 
voice, Christine because no one spoke to her, and 
Cecil Fanshawe and Gertrude Vane were occupied 
with their own thoughts. 

At length they reached the little river-side inn— 
with one side to the river, the other side to the road 
-—where they had luncheon in the quaint little par- 
lour, with the roses and the passion-flower, and the 
clustering clematis peeping in at the old-fashioned 
casements. That inn beloved of many a poet, said 
and sung so often in prose and verse—a poem in 
itself, 

And then the sail up the river to Clevedon Woods. 
How delicious it was in the lazy warmth of the early 
June afternoqgn! The woods came down the banks 
at either side of the river, and bent down to lave in 
and to kiss the waters, in themselves rich with glorious 
tangles of lilies and water-weeds. Now and again, 
as they neared the side of the stream, they saw a 
fish dart lazily through the brown shallows beneath 
the overhanging underwood, where the faint breezes 
lay in ambush from the lance-like rays of the pur- 
suing sun. 

Arrived at their destination, they wandered along 
beneath the great cathedral-like forest trees, enjoy- 
ing the carnival of birds and insects; and the thou- 
sand sweet scents of the country with which the air 
was laden, Nature wore her freshest, fairest dress. 
Here and there a bushy white-tailed rabbit darted 
from amongst the brushwood, much to the delight of 
Christine, who was in wild spirits. 

“Don’t go so near the edge of the path, Chris- 
tine,’ said Mrs. Butler, as the child executed a 
caper upon the edge of a narrow path, almost over- 
hanging the river. “I am really afraid to have 
you up here. Come down to the lower path in the 
grass; I shall be in less terror of your falling into 
the river.” 

Christine, perforce, obeys; and, as she does so, 
gives a longing glance after Captain Fanshawe and 
Miss Vane, who are steadily pursuing their way into 
the deeper recesses of the forest. But Mrs. Butler 
likes her own ease, so she presently sits down in a 
shady nook, whilst Christine, with a piece of twine 


, 


tied to a stick, and a piece of bread at the end of the | 





| twine, is industriously fishing in the river, but a few 


yards from her. 

Gertrude Vane looked very pretty in her pale-green 
summer dress and straw hat. Side by side, she and 
Cecil loitered up the woodland steep, through the 
beeches, and, higher up, through the slim straight 
pine-trees, beneath which the cool, ever-damp moss 
grew, like clusters of miniature ferns, and the briony, 
woodbine, and sweet-briar, gave forth their incense 
in Nature’s great cathedral, whilst the birds and 
humming insects sent forth a pean of thanksgiving, 
and the only disturbing elements in the whole scene 
were the two restless human hearts of the man and 
woman toiling up the steep. 

“ Would you not like to rest?” suggested Cecil, 
as he took Gertrude’s hand to help her up a steep 
place. He retained the hand after the occasion was 
over. 

“We might as well. This is a delightful place to 
rest in; so cool, and yet we can see across the river 
through the trees.” 

They seated themselves upon the green sward, 
with the beeches on the slope below, and the pines 
around them—a spot hallowed by the haunting 
ghosts of many a love tale, although they knew it 
not. It was so still, save for the woodland sounds, 
that ever and anon they heard the echoes of Mrs. 
Butler’s and Christine’s voices from below. 

The hour and the woman have come, all seems 
propitious, yet Cecil Fanshawe hesitates about ask- 
ing his cousin to be his wife. He has been thinking 
a good deal about the matter, and is half inclined to 
risk it. It was very hard, he reasoned, to be thrown 
into constant companionship with a pretty girl, to 
whom he flattered himself he was not disagreeable, 
and yet to be debarred from saying one word to her. 
Rumours were afloat that at any minute his regi- 
ment might be ordered to Canada, and before leaving 
he felt that at least he would like todisabuse Gertrude’s 
mind of the idea that he had not been in earnest. 
That was what he wanted to do, but the difficulty 
was how to set about it. 

“T suppose you have heard the rumour that the 
regiment may be ordered to Canada any day?” he 
said, inquiringly. 

“No!” with a little start, and an almost imper- 
ceptible blanching of her fair cheek ; but Cecil does 
not see it; he is lying on the grass, with his back 
half to her, and his hat pulled down over his eyes. 

‘So the report goes, and I fear it is but too well 
founded.” 

Gertrude Vane wishes to say she is sorry, but 
some womanly instinct seals her lips; and she says 
instead, almost flippantly, ‘“‘ How glad you must be 
to get a day in the country in England once more 
before you go!” 

It chilled him, for Cecil Fanshawe was an impres- 
sionable man. “Yes, very glad, especially with 
you.” 
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“ By the way, Cecil, is this the haunt of the fairy 
queen you were so poetical about this morning?” 
Cecil Fanshawe looks up at her. He feels and 


the hand which he takes in his, and says, “Gertrude, 
you are the fairy queen of the place. Must I lie at 
your feet as a subject or may I hope to be king- 


sees she speaks with an effort; her eyes are brilliant | consort ? ” 


and her cheeks flushed, and she does not take away 


(To be continued.) 








LAST WORDS OF THE BOOKS 


OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 


EZEKIEL’S TOKEN OF COMFORT—“ THE LORD IS THERE.” 


fA'0D’S sweetest words often come to us j 
in our saddest moments. Certainly | 
the brightest promises of the Bible 
are given at the darkest hours. In 
IL the gloom of the fall there is the pro- 
mise of victory; the woman’s seed shall bruise the 
serpent’s power. In the hour when Abraham’s heart 
is saddened by Lot’s separation from him he re- 
ceives the rich promise that as far as his eye could 
reach, the land, east and west and north and south, 
should be the inheritance of his descendants. In 
the first night of solitude and exile from home, 
Jacob sees the ladder between earth and heaven, 
and learns that even the roughest and loneliest spot 
may be a house of God to the trustful heart. To 
the fainting and despondent Hagar, to the defeated 
and banished Moses, to the despairing and dis- 
pirited Elijah, are sent the messages of comfort 
and the assurances of God’s never-failing power. 
Thus, the promises of God, like emeralds, are found 
purest and most precious in desolate places. 

The book of Ezekiel is singularly rich in illustra- 
tions of this truth. It is aglow with the presence 
of God, and itis the produce of ages of depression. 
It is the outcome of a heart which felt keenly the 
sorrows of his countrymen; it is the proclamation 
of God’s power to comfort; it is the sternest wit- 
ness of their sins; it carries the vrightest tokens 
of their restoration ; it bears the most unequivocal 
testimony to the faults and iniquities which have 
been the causes of their calamities; it points out 
no less certainly the lessons which they may learn 
from their fall, and the advances in spiritual life 
and power which they may make in the time of 
their exile. Lessons to be learnt through God’s 
discipline, advances to be made in the very pre- 
sence of trouble, these underlie and support the 
promises of comfort, for God’s words are seldom 
words of mere consolation, the comforter is the 
helper, and the helper comes to raise the poor 
from the dust, and the beggar from the dunghill ; 
and it often needs a strong and unhesitating arm 
to lift us off the wretched and unwholesome heaps 
of earthliness where we grovel for comfort. Yes, 








God’s comfort can only come to us when we are 
torn away from our own miserable and soul-defiling 


XUM ' 


consolations. Hence it is that in the words ef the 
true prophet sternness and tenderness mingle. 
He who cries, “Let us reason together; though 
your sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as 
snow,’ must not forget to cry, “Cease to do evil; 
learn to do well.” The wounds must be cleansed 
before they can be healed. As long as the dust of 
prejudice, or of wilful wrong-doing, or of impeni- 
tence, clings round the heart, the words of comfort 
are only as the effort to close the wound while the 
edges remain foul. Truth and love must go hand 
in hand in every ministry, whether of teacher or 
evangelist, of apostle and prophet ; but where these 
go true consolation will not be far behind. The 
most uncompromising prophets have proclaimed 
the tenderest words of welcome, have spoken the 
brightest promises of hope, and have pointed out 
the substantial gains of the heaviest afflictions. 
And all this is but saying that nothing teaches 
like adversity. Every step upward is a step of 
pain; the downward footsteps alone are easy. The 
pain of the bondage of Egypt, the bitter experiences 
of the wilderness, what were they but the training 
through which Israel grew from an overgrown 
family into a united people? and what fruits did 
not the Captivity yield? From what sins was not 
the nation purged? How intense became their 
hatred of idolatry let the book of Daniel witness ? 
How much wider andtruer lessons concerning their 
national destiny the book of Ezekiel can show ? 
It has been said by Professor Lightfoot that the 
Egyptian bondage consolidated Israel into a nation, 
and the Babylonian captivity formed the nation 
into a Church. Itis true; and the prophets were, 
as usual, in advance of their age. They saw, and 
they taught that there was a greater glory for o 
people than to be a rich and prosperous kingdom ; 
that it was nobler to be the means of benediction 
to the world than of glory to themselves; that 
pure morality, spiritual life, brotherly concord, 
and world-wide usefulness, were the true honours 
to any race. To these Ezekiel bore witness, while 
the bitter experience of their captivity enforced 
the lessons on those of the exiles who had eyes to 
see. And thus by circumstances and through 
their teachers they were shown how the Lord was 
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with them, their true teacher in time of trouble, | 
their king, even when they had no kingdom, their 
Jehovah Shammah in their hour of triumph. Let 
us consider the lessons as unfolded by Ezekiel. 

1. They were taught to form nobler conceptions 
of God. 

Jehovah, the I am, the ineffable name, so sacred, 
so pregnant of meaning, had been a guiding star 
of promise since the days of Moses. Could the 
Jews step beyond the revelation made in so potent 
a name? In one sense they could not; the name 
was unique, and the truth it proclaimed change- 
less; but the mind of man is prone even when 
sustained by the noblest and furthest reaching of 
principles to narrow them through the action of 
local circumstances; and to the Jew the Lord had 
become almost a localised deity. ‘“ How shall we 
sing the Lord's song in a strange land ?” was their 
ery,and yet they might, for wherever the Lord 
was there they might praise Him and pray to Him. 
But this they have to learn. Like their great 
ancestor the first lesson they have to be taught is 
that their God can never be left behind them. As 
Jacob was surprised to find that the God of his 
father Isaac and his grandfather Abraham was 
with him when he left his home, and halted for his 
lonely night at Bethel, so his descendants in their 
exile have to learn that the Lord, who had chosen 
Zion for Himself, was God in Babylon as well as 
in the land of promise, and the same by the river 
of Chebar as He had been in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. Inu imagery more gorgeous and more 
minute than that of Isaiah Ezekiel sets the vision 
of God in the opening of his prophecy. The em- 

lems are many of them drawn from the land of 
their captivity; we can see that the mighty lions 
and winged bulls, the vast monuments of Baby- 
lonish greatness, are in the prophet’s mind; but 
this fact only increases the significance of the 
vision; wherever and whatever greatness was to 
found in the world was under the control of the 
God of Israel, and did His bidding; for the God 
of Israel was the God of the whole earth. There 
was no need for them to creep back to the fallen 
sanctuary of Judea in order to meet with God. 
On the banks of the river by which the little band 
of exiles wailed forth their woes the glory of God 
was moving. Bright in His purity, swift in His 
judgments, inscrutable in His providences, in light 
like amber flame, in clouds like those on Sinai, 
He appeared enthroned in a chariot which in its 
rapid flight could display the tokens of His sove- 
reignty in every quarter of the world. The exiles, 
if they feared Him, could not escape Him; if they | 
longed for His presence, they were assured that | 
the place of their sorrow was the place of His | 
glory. Not in Jerusalem only, but everywhere 
was His presence. They could go nowhere from | 
His presence. If they took the wings of the | 











morning and fled to the uttermost of the sea, there 
would His hand find, yea, there would His right 
hand lead them. He could uncover their shelter; 
He could strip off false excuses, and read the very 
secrets of their hearts. The darkness and light to 
Him were both alike; for was He not the all- 
revealing, all-discovering Sun of Righteousness, 
from whose lustre and flame nothing was hid. In 
their captivity the Lord is there. 

2. They were taught to know more of them- 
selves. 

The God who was thus shown in vision as the 
all-present God is with them to reveal them to 
themselves, to show them their deep-rooted sins, 
their foolish and false-hearted hopes, their half- 
hearted piety and hollow religion, their base in- 
gratitude, their worthless excuses, and their utterly 
disorganised condition. Searching and severe is 
the light which is let fall upon their sins; the 
idolatries practised in the secret chambers, all the 
superstitious rites of the Thammuz worship (ch. 
viii.) are discovered and censured; the {foolish 
efforts to hide from themselves and others their 
really weak state is exhibited not without a touch 
of sarcasm in the parable of the wall patched over 
and plastered with untempered mortar (ch. xiii.). 
No mere appearance of obedience is allowed or 
accepted. Those who came to the prophet are 
warned that a hollow and deceitful homage is worse 
than open disobedience; that God has no answer 
for those who have already answered themselves 
by their wish; or that if He gives any answer to 
those who bring their heart’s idols with them 
when they pretend to inquire of Him, it will be 
an answer which will, through their own deceitful 
lusts, be turned into a snare (ch. xiv.). The 
prophet will not spare a single vice; he turns the 
whole flood-light of God’s love and God’s holiness 
upon them. They are an ungrateful and fickle 
race; for what has their past been but a grand 
manifestation of God’s love and their unworthi- 
ness ? Israel was asa helpless new-born babe, for- 
saken and exposed to cold anddanger. The divine 
tenderness had lifted up the outcast, nursed it 
and reared it; and when the child had grown to 
womanhood the same love had encircled her with 
comforts and riches ; but she had proved unworthy 
of the father that had adopted her ; she had acted as 


one in whose veins the false and licentious blood of 


Sodomand Samariahad flowed (ch. xvi.); andshe had 
flattered herself with ambitious dreams of splendid 
political alliances. Foolish and weak as she was, 
she had imagined that she could retrieve her fading 
fortunes by some adroit treaty with a neighbouring 
power (ch. xvii.); and when she found all helps 
fast failing her, instead of honestly confessing her 
fault, and returning to God with a frank acknow- 
ledgment of her sin, she had taken up the excuse 
that she was the victim of a hard and bitter 
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fate; that the inevitable laws of retribution were | ancient spirit of brotherood, and restore them to 
visiting on her the vices of her ancestors; that she | their own land a living and re-organised people? 
was more victim than sinner; that if her teeth | Everything around them spoke of a power so vast 
were set on edge, it was only because the fathers | and so crushing that it seemed vain to dream of 
had eaten the sour grapes (ch. xviii.). But no such escape from their exile; around them rose the 
plea will be allowed in her mouth. Ezekiel shows | colossal edifices which bore witness of the skill, 
that the way of return is still open to any who | the energy, and the military prowess of their con- 
will; that God’s ways are just and equal; that | querors. The very capital was rather a nation 
none can complain of being the victim of an ar- | than a city. Its gigantic proportions and magni- 
bitrary fate; that the son shall not bear the | ficent palaces and temples dwarfed their own city 
iniquity of the father, nor the father of the son; | and sanctuary, and made them feel how vain to 
that the arms of God's love are open to all who | combat with a people which could rear such stu- 
will return to Him, He has no pleasure in the | pendous edifices. What was their little rushing, 
death of him that dieth; their estrangement from | tawny Jordan compared with this broad-breasted, 
God is their fault, and not their fate. Thus | ship-laden Euphrates, which was to them rather a 
does Ezekiel show to the exiles that God is near | vast flood than a river? What was their house of 
them to point out their wrong-doing. In the | David or temple of Solomon to these royal resi- 
brightness of His sin-revealing power “the Lord | dences, and this heaven-aspiring temple of Bel ? 
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is there.” Or how could a people whose political existence 
3. They were taught to know more of God's} was annihilated, their hopes broken, and their 
power. | social framework disorganised, ever hope to throw 


The rebukes of a friend are faithful, and the | off the yoke of their conquerors, and revive their 
censures of God on Israel were both faithful and | national life ? 
friendly. He came to show them by the prophet’s' Yes, they had fallen low; and God’s prophet 
lips how entirely He knew their folly and their shows them that God knows how vain it is for 
weakness; but he did not do so simply to point | them to dream of restoration through their own 
out their fall. That is the most cruel form of | power. To show this, Ezekiel tells how he was 
Pharisaism, when one comes to reproach us who | taken by God's spirit into a deep, broad valley 
has neither power nor will to help us. God’s re- | (ch. xxxvii. 1, &c.), and how he saw there the signs 
bukes are preparatory to God’s cure. God’s voice | of some recent conflict. His eye rested not on the 
sounds clearest and sweetest when man’s state is | green fields, or flanking hills, but on the terrible 
at the lowest. When all things around and within | tokens of war; for everywhere he gazed there lay 
speak of despair, then is God’s seasonable moment | the bleaching bones of men. The contending armies 
to speak to us of hope. And well it is that it | had drawn off their forces; the slain and the 
should be so, since we are so prone to forget God, | wounded had been left on the battle-field; the 
and to ascribe our victories and recoveries to our- | spoilers had been there, and stripped the dead, 
selves, God often brings us to the lowest ebb of | perhaps slain and plundered the wounded; the 
fortune, to teach us that He is the source of our | birds of prey had been gathered together over 
strength and our only might. the carcases, and had torn away the flesh, picked 

When, therefore, Israel is at the very lowest, | the bones clean, and in their rapacity had dismem- 
when the captivity has bereft them of consola- | bered the bodies, and scattered the remains about 
tion and hope, the Prophet speaks the words of|in hideous confusion. Sun and wind and rain 
love, and describes the working of God’s power. | had done their work, and the ghastly relics had 
The desolate land should yet be made fertile and | grown white, and dry, and marrowless. Where- 
glad. Though the enemy reproached, and cried, lever he went the same awful spectacle met him. 
* Aha! even the ancient high places are ours in | Bones—bones of men, very many, and very dry. 
possession” (ch. xxxvi. 2), yet there was a time} No imagery could have expressed more complete 
coming when the trees of Israel would shoot forth | and terrible hopelesness than these dead, dry, and 
their branches, and yield their fruit unto God's | disorganised bones; and by such imagery, Ezekiel 
people, when their cities should be inhabited | declares that God is perfectly aware of the utterly 
and their wastes builded, when their cattle, their enfeebled and helpless state of Israel. Dead they 
population, and their fruits of harvest, should | were, for the political existence of the nation was 
increase, when they would be settled once more |-at an end, their palaces destroyed, their temple 
upon their old estates, and God would do better | overthrown, their king and court made captive, the 
unto them than at their beginning (ch. xxxvi. | very semblance of their constitution swept away. 
8—11). And the marrow of hope had left them; the lan- 

But how could these things be? What power or | guage of their writers at this period is tinged 
what change of circumstances could possibly re- | with the strains of utter sadness. Was sorrow 
lease them from their bondage, re-establish the ' ever like their sorrow? Were not they those who 
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had scen affliction? They had no spirit, no voice 


for song. How could they sing the Lord’s song | 


in a strange land? So, hope was dying out of 


them. And worse remained behind. Like the | 
bones in the valley of dry bones, they had lost | 
the outer framework of their national life; the | 
very bonds of common principles which might | 
have held the captives together had been broken | 


and sundered. The exiles were to be found scat- 
tered in different spots, and following different 
avocations; and while some still clung with the 
spirit of piety and patriotism to their own land, 
others were well content to make the best of their 
present circumstances, and to carve out new for- 
tunes for themselves in the land of their captivity, 
they were content to forget their beautiful city 
and the home of their forefathers in the prospects 
of personal aggrandisement in a wealthier if a 
less holy territory. Crushed, hopeless, disorganised 
in thought and feeling, Israel lay like the bones, 
scattered and dry. What prospect of revival and 
restoration was there? Can these dry bones live ? 

Can these dry bones live? These are questions 
which it needs faith to answer. To man’s eye 
such an inquiry was vain, but to one who had 
been trained in the school of trust and of pro- 
phecy, the question must be answered by Him 
who was the Lord of life. “Sir, thou knowest,” 
is the prophet’s reply; and it is the reply of one 
who shows that he has the qualities which fit him 


for the seemingly hopeless task. He who can trust | 


God, and rely upon God’s power, will be brave to 


appeal to the apparently dead and irresponsive | 
hearts of men, He is therefore entrusted with a | 


sharein the work; and to him is indicated the two 
powers by which it is to be accomplished. Man is 
to do his share at the bidding of God; and God 
will do His share at the prayers of man. The 
prophets and teachers must preach to the bones 
first, and then pray to the God of Life afterwards. 
The result of the first work would be re-organisa- 
tion; the fruit of the second would be revival. So 
the prophet found. He preached to the bones, and 
by-and-by there was a noise, the sound as of the 
chaotic bones shaking themselves asunder, and 
then over the plain bones moved with unerring 
precision, and linked themselves together, re-form- 
ing the skeletons of men; and over these came 
flesh, and skin, and hair. The scattered and the 
confused had become harmonised and organised. 
Then they were ready for the higher work, which 
God alone could accomplish. So the prophet 
speaks no more te the corpses at his feet, but to 
the spirit who moves in every quarter of the 
heaven; to that spirit he cries in prayer, and from 


the four winds the spirit comes, and breathes the > 


bloom of life into the cheek, and the high resolves 
of life into heart and brain, and the energies of life 
into the frame; and the dead put forth their 


hands and grasp their swords and spears, and 
leap to their feet, living men once more, ready for 
the war, an exceeding great army. 

Even so could Israel be restored. Men could 
be raised up to preach and to pray—Zerubbabel, 
Joshua, Haggai, Ezra, Nehemiah, besides Daniel 
and Ezekiel. Under the guidance of these the 
scattered remnants would be gathered together, 
and the fitness of national cohesion formed; and in 
answer to their prayers the spirit of new life would 
come into the people. The Lord would give the 
| word, great would be the company of such preachers, 
the life of Israel would return, their enemies would 
be put to flight. Thus the power of God, visiting 
them at their greatest need, would show them that 
even in their utterest helplessness and deathlike- 
ness, the Lord was there. 

4, They were taught the glorious destiny which 
awaited them. 

Restoration to their own land, renewed national 
life—what were these? They might mean nothing, 
for the people might sink back into indolence, or, 
spirit-broken by their hardships, lose the power 
and the wish to exert themselves; and even in 
their restoration the temple and the city might be 
pale mockeries of a past splendour ; and no nation 
and no man can subsist upon the husks of a bye- 
gone glory: the paradise of all noble souls is in the 
future: the nation whose golden age is in the past 
has crossed the meridian of her glory. But so it 
was not to be with Israel—a great and a noble 
| future awaited her. The splendours of the coming 
age would eclipse the most gorgeous epochs of 
their ancient glory. With the pictures of these 
'on-coming splendours, the closing chapters of 
_ Ezekiel are occupied. He tells of the city, the 

temple, the territorial renovations, yet to be. He 
tells how he was shown upon the summit of a lofty 
mountain a temple so vast that it seemed to hima 
city, so well proportioned that its beauty was per- 
fect, so exact and minute in its appointments that 
provision was made for all. He sees the stream, 
which, flowing from the temple heights, and grow- 
ing in volume and breadth, sweeps onwards, and 
carries fertility and beauty with it. He sees the trees 
so fair and so fruitful that spring upevery where upon 
its banks, the abundance of food which it carries 
within its bosom, and the healing virtues which it 
pours down over the very sea of death itself. He 
sees that the city, temple, and stream are blessed 
with theconstant presenceof the Princehimself, who 
has gathered around Him all the scattered tribes 





* in love and peace and brotherhood. Such was the 


glorious destiny which awaited the feeble and dis- 
organised exiles. They would be the founders of 
a temple in which all could worship, and to which 
all would bring their homage, from which would 
flow the streams of life and healing to all mankind, 
, to which would be gathered a glorious brother- 
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hood, a spiritual Israel in which for all mankind | 


one offering would be offered, and over which One, 
the Son of David, the True Shepherd of His people, 
the Immanuel of mankind, would rule as King of 


that spiritual city, of which prophets and apostles 
were the foundations, Christ the corner-stone, and 
whose name would be Jehovah Shammah, “ The 
Lord is there.” 





“WHERE TWO WAYS MEET.” 


6 
fed 
a | NTO the village close beside your path ; 
‘|’ The place beside you holds your work for Me, 
Sa 


There lies your mission; there life’s question 
hath 
From you to find its answer—watch, and see. 


II. 
* Go, loose the colt! he stands where two ways meet ; 
And lead him hither: ’tis your Lord’s behest.” 
Then as they loosed him, what submission sweet 
Arose, and owned their high commission blest! 


III. 
And even so my Saviour sendeth now 
His messengers to where the two ways meet ; 
Lo! at His word they find the wild heart bow, 
And evermore some gather to His feet. 


MORE THAN 


BY F. M, F. SKENE, AUTHOR 






acceptance of Anthony’s 
proposal that Rex should 
accompany him to Refu- 
gium, and begged that 
they would come at once, 
as he felt very anxious to 
know the full details of 
the arrangement w=th Dacre. 
Be Anthony had said nothing more in 
A his letter than that he had induced the 
= ~ man to give up his designs on Reginald, 
and finally to quit the country. He had 
added that he must see Mr. Vivian at 
once on a matter of great importance to himself, and 
that since Rex and he were mutually anxious not to 
be separated, they hoped to be allowed to come to- 
gether, as Mr. Vivian had himself kindly suggested 
on a former occasion. 

Rex’s legal business did not detain him long. TIlis 
career of folly had been checked in time to save 
Darksmere; and although the losses he had sustained 
would necessitate his retrenching for a year or two, 
nothing more than that unpalatable measure would 
be required to restore him to his former position, 








Iv. 
O blessed Master! as these hearts of ours 
Like the wild colt by nature, by Thy grace 
Have heard Thy call, and yielded all their 
powers 
With full desire to fill Thy purposed place. 


v. 
As Thou hast sought us where the two ways met 
And led us from the path of death, to life— 
So in Thy service other spirits set, 
And let our struggle be an earnest strife. 


VI. 
A glorious race, where every strength of soul, 
And every power of body, mind, and heart, 


' Hath consecration, as it seeks the goal, 


Of serving Thee, and being where Thou art. 
Mrs, Henry Faussett (ALEssIE Bonp). 


CONQUEROR. 
oF “TRIED,” “ONE LIFE ONLY,” ETC. ETC. 


Once more, therefore, on a dark November day, 
Anthony started on the now familiar journey to 
Penzance, with ample reason to reflect on the com- 
pensations as well as the vicissitudes of life, when 
he thought of his altered circumstances since he last 
had travelled that route. He was now on his way to 
undergo the greatest pain he could ever know through- 
out his life, as he believed, in taking his final leave 
of Innocentia; but, on the other hand, he had Rex 
with him, safe and free, delivered in a double sense 
from the enemy and the avenger, his own affectionate 
brother once more, whose future lay fair and un- 
clouded before him, as if no shadow had ever passed 
over it from the fell machinations of the man who had 
so nearly accomplished his ruin, Sad at heart as 
he was, a sense of peace stole over Anthony as he 
gazed out into the dim winter sky, and wondered 
whether the spirit of his mother was permitted to 
look down on earth and see her darling safe by his 
brother’s side. 


If the dead can know what passes in the sphere 
they have quitted he felt that she must be well 
pleased with him at last—he had fulfilled the pledge 
she had exacted from him, he had accomplished his 
mission, and saved her son from the perils she had 
foreseen, and he had done this by a sacrifice greater 
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even than that which she had accepted at his hands, 


while she still breathed the air of this strange sad 
world; now at least he would hear no more the echo 
of that cry which had rung in his ears unceasingly 
since the hour when almost with her last breath she 
wailed out her prayer to him—*“ Save him, save my 
son,” 

“She rests in peace,” he said to himself; “and 
I too ought to be at rest and peaceful, for it is 
the will of God which has been accomplished in my 
brother's rescue ; but oh! my Innocentia! once only 
shall I see her angel face, and then no more for 
ever!” 

He bowed his head upon his hands as he thought 
of this, and let the flood of sad reflections overwhelm 
him till Rex asked anxiously if he were ill, and then 
he looked up, and tried to enter as cheerfully as 
might be into his young brother’s eager anticipations 
of the charms of a visit paid to so interesting a 
spot as Refugium. 

The brothers slept at Penzance, and next morning 
again started with the horses which had been sent 
by Mr. Vivian to mect them. They arrived at their 
destination as the daylight was fading into the early 
night of that gloomy season, but Rex was able to 
detect enough of the strangeness and beauty of the 
Vivians’ secluded home, to be almost wild with excite- 
ment as he followed Anthony along the wooded paths 
to the marble steps of the house where their host 
stood waiting them. Mr. Vivian greeted them both 
most cordially, and looked with undisguised admi- 
ration on the beautiful face of Frank Erlesleigh’s 
son; but Anthony glanced round anxiously to 
catch a sight of Innocentia, and was dismayed not 
to see her as usual at her father’s side. He came 
quickly up to Mr. Vivian as he turned to lead them 
into the house, and said in a low voice, “ Your 
daughter is not ill I trust, that she does not 
appear ?” 

“Oh no,” said Vivian, smiling, “ only she was so 
startled when she found there was to be what she 
called ‘another new man,’ that she ran away and hid 
herself, I believe. You will see her at dinner, no 
doubt, which will be ready soon. I ordered it early, 


as I thought you would be famished after your long | 


ride, and also because I wanted to have a long 
evening with you, my dear Anthony. You must 
have much to tell me, and I am impatient to hear 
it.” 

“TI have much to say indeed,” he answered, sadly, 
“and I suppose this one evening will be all the time 
I shall have for the purpose.” 

“One evening!” said Vivian, turning round, as- 


tonished, to look in his face; “I hope you will have | 


many. 

trust ?” 
“TI do not think you will wish me to remain when 

you have heard all I have to tell you,” said Anthony, 


You mean to stay with us some time, I 


so gravely, that Vivian thought it best to say no | 


more until he could learn the meaning of so strange 
a statement. 

The young men were shown to their rooms to pre- 
pare for dinner, but Anthony was ready before the 
hour which had been named, and his restless longing 
to see Innocentia once again became so uncon- 
trollable, that he went down-stairs without waiting 
for the usual summons, to try if he could find her. 
One of the most charming arrangements at Re- 
fugium was a large, beautiful conservatory, which 
opened out from the hall, and was lit with coloured 
lamps in the winter, so that it was one of Inno- 
centia’s most favourite resorts when cold weather or 
the gloom of the winter evening kept her in the 
house. She had made it the home of some of her 
tropical birds; and her little gazelle was allowed to 
pace to and fro there, glancing with his great round 
eyes at the delicate leaves and flowers he would 
fain have feasted upon could he have reached 
them. 

Anthony saw that the door of the conservatory 
stood open as he came down-stairs, and advancing 
towards it he suddenly stopped, transfixed by the 
sight which presented itself before him. His 
brother Rex was standing at the open door, gazing 
on some object which seemed to have called forth his 
most rapturous admiration, for his eyes were bril- 
| liant with excitement, his cheeks flushed, and his lips 
| parted in an expression of wonder and delight. 
| Looking a little beyond him, Anthony speedily dis- 

covered the cause of the young man’s agitation. 
In the midst of all the rainbow-hued flowers that 
filled the conservatory, Innocentia stood, with her 
fair flowing hair, and robes of spotless white, on 
which the many-coloured lamps cast gleams of violet 
or ruby light. Just behind her a fountain sent its 
| waters high into the air, to fall again like a shower 
| of diamonds as each drop sparkled in the light; and 
round her fluttered birds with gorgeous plumage, 
that stooped their red and purple crests to caress her 
as they passed; while she, surrounded by all this 
brilliant colouring, white and pure as a lily, looked 
| like some lovely spirit come from a happier world to 
| smile a little while among the flowers of earth. 

She, too, was looking towards Rex with a charming 
expression of innocent pleasure on her fair sweet 
face, while her blue eyes, half shy, half startled, 
shone like stars in the brilliant light. How long 
those two had stood absorbed in admiring contem- 
plation the one of the other it would be hard to say, 
| but the sound of Anthony’s footfall broke the spell. 

Rex turned round, and seeing him, darted towards 
| him, and caught him by the arm. 

“ Anthony ! look—look there at that lovely vision ! 
Who is she? whatis she? 
surely—a spirit—a fairy! Oh, tell me what she is!” 
He spoke breathlessly, quite unable to control his 
excitement, and his brother answered, somewhat im- 
patiently, “It is Miss Vivian, of course. Surely 
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you might have guessed that without talking absurdly 
of fairies and spirits.” 

“ But, Anthony,” said Rex, drawing a long breath, 
“what marvellous beauty! Was there ever any- 
thing like her on earth before? ” 

“She is lovely indeed; but pray do not stand 
staring at her in that bold fashion; it must be 
unpleasant to her.” 

And at this hint Rex shrunk back with a look of 
annoyance, remembering that his long fixed gaze at 
the beautiful girl might really be considered rude. 

Anthony, freed from his brother’s grasp, went 
slowly forward into the conservatory to greet Inno- 
centia. His heart was so heavy with the weight of 
the coming parting which must so soon shut her out 
in her loveliness from his longing eyes, that he could 
not hasten to her with the eager joyousness of hap- 
pier meetings. She, however, was aware of no cause 
for change, and ran lightly along the marble floor of 
the conservatory to meet him. 

“Oh, Anthony, how happy it makes me to see you 
again,” she said, as she put both her hands in his; 
“but tell me quick if that was your brother who 
stood there just now. Father told me one who is 
called your brother was coming; but he is not like 
you. Oh, how different he is! I cannot think he 
belongs to the same race as the three men I have 
seen already.” 

“ Nevertheless, Nina, he is my brother—Reginald 
Erlesleigh ! ” 

“Then you are happy to have one so beautiful 
belonging to you,” she said, with her childlike can- 
dour. 

“You admire him then?” said Anthony, looking 
into her fair innocent face. 

“ Oh yes! who could help it? He is like a picture 
—like that picture my father has of the angel Ra- 
phael walking with the young Israclite along the 
weary road. I have copied it, so I know it well, and 
your brother’s face is fair as that of the angel.” 

“Well, Nina, he is a new friend for you,” said 
Anthony, with a sigh, “let me introduce him to you,” 
and, as he was turning to call Rex, she caught him 
by the hand—* Stay, Anthony, you are my friend, 
and you are very good, and very dear tome. Ought 
I to have another? Does any person have more than 
one friend in the world ?” 

“ You will never have one who will be such a friend 
to you as I am, Nina, though many will claim you by 
that same sweet name.” 

“Tf it is allowed in the world to have many 
friends,” she said, half timidly, “I should like your 
brother to be one—he must be good because he is so 
beautiful ! ” 

“T am afraid that logic will not hold,” said An- 
thony, smiling; “but if you wish him to be your 
friend you will find him thankful to be so with all his 


power. Rex,” he added, calling his brother, “come | 


and make Miss Vivian’s acquaintance,” and the 





young man came forward, and stood before the girl, 
devouring every line ef her fair face with his ad. 
miring eyes. 

“T do not understand that name—Miss Vivian!” 
she said, with a slight air of annoyance. “None have 
ever called me so—I am Innocentia.” 

How well Anthony remembered her saying the 
same words to him the first day he ever saw her. 

* TInnocentia ?” stammered Rex, looking bewil- 
dered. 

“Yes,” she said, “and your name is Rex, is it 
not? Anthony has spoken of you, and now he says 
we are to be friends—do you agree?” And she held 
out her delicate hand, which he quickly grasped in 
his own, 

“Oh yes! I am happy beyond words to bear such 
aname,” he answered, and they stood there a moment 
clasping each other’s hands in silence. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

REGINALD ERLESLEIGH and Innocentia Vivian, as 
they stood hand in hand amid the flowers and 
lights, certainly formed as charming a living picture 
as could have been imagined by the most artistic 
genius. Both were endowed with beauty far above 
the average, and of much the same type, with their 
fair hair, blue eyes, and clear, transparent com- 
plexion. Yet there was no individual likeness be- 
tween them. Rex’s handsome, well-defined features 
were essentially manly, while Innocentia looked 
fragile and delicate beside him. He towered above 
her in height, and stood bending down to look at 
her with eloquent admiration in his expressive gaze 
while she, with her sweet candid face upraised to 
him, smiled brightly on the new friend she was so 
willing to adopt. 

It was thus that Vivian saw them as he came into 
the hall, and he paused for a moment to contemplate 
the scene, struck with the contrast between that fair 
young couple standing in the light, and Anthony 
Beresford, who had drawn back into the shadow, 
and who seemed, with his dark hair and eyes, and 
bronzed complexion, to belong indeed to another 
race, as Innocentia had supposed his brother did. 

“So you have seen another specimen of the human 
race, my Nina,” said Vivian, taking her little hand, 
and drawing her gently towards himself. 

“Yes,” she said, as Rex loosed his hold; “and, 
dear father, am I not happy? he too has become my 
friend.” 

“That is well,” said Vivian, lightly, “ but, my 
darling, when the time comes for you to go out into 
the cold, cruel world, it will not be wise for you to 
adopt any one as a friend on five minutes’ acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Why not?” she said, while an expression almost 
of terror stole into her sweet eyes; “are not all 
friends true? Would any of them hurt me? Oh, 
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father, I hope I shall not soon go into the world, I 
am so afraid of it!” 

“ Never mind, dear child, you are safe in Refugium 
now, and when you do go into the world it shall be 
under strong protection. Come, in the meantime 
we must not famish the friends we have got, and 
these travellers have had nothing to eat yet. Dinner 
is waiting.” 

They all passed together into the pretty room, 
where the table was spread with every refinement of 
artistic arrangement which Innocentia’s graceful 
fancy could suggest, and the meal passed off with 
much gentle merriment, which was due chiefly to 
Rex’s presence. He had a gift of playful humour 
and brilliant conversational powers which made him 


a most pleasant companion, and Innocentia’s gay | 


laugh rang like soft music in Anthony’s ears, as he 
sat more than usually silent between her and his 
brother. 

When dinner was over, Vivian rose, and begged 
that Anthony would come with him to his study. 


“Those two will be very good company to each | 


other for this evening,” he said, looking with a 


smile towards Rex and Innocentia, “‘and I must have 


you to myself for some hours. Rex, I must ask you 
not to startle my child with any revelations from 
the world, of which she knows nothing. You have 
much in common without going beyond the walls 
of Refugium for subjects of conversation. I think 
you are fond of music, and my Nina sings like a 
bird.” 

“Oh what pleasure it will be to hear her!” exclaimed 
Rex. “But, Mr. Vivian, you need not fear,” he 


added, in a whisper unheard by Innocentia, “that I | 
could ever dare to say one word which would bring | 


any knowledge of the world to such an angel as she 


is; it would be like flinging earth’s dust on a spotless | 


lily.” 


Vivian nodded and smiled, well satisfied by the | 


young man’s enthusiasm, and followed Anthony into 
the study, where he had already gone. He closed 
the door, and came forward, to find his guest seated 
in a chair, leaning his head on his hand with an air 
of deep depression. Vivian sat down, moved away 
the lamp which stood between them on the table, and 
looked anxiously for a few moments at Anthony 
before he spoke. 

“ Beresford,” he said at last, “I cannot under- 
stand you. The fact that you have brought your 
brother here, evidently full of confidence in yourself, 
and with a mind most clearly quite at ease, is a sufli- 
cient proof that you have perfectly succeeded in your 
anxious mission, and saved him, not only from Dacre, 
but from all the evils that were gathering around 
him. Such being the case, I should have expected 
to find you radiant with joy and thankfulness, and 
delighting in your freedom from all the care and 
anxiety that have weighed on you so long. Instead 
of that you look like a man crushed down with 


, Misery and almost in despair. Tell me what it all 
' means.” 
“ Only this,” said Anthony, raising his sad eyes 
to Vivian’s face, “that in saving Rex I have lost 
| Innocentia, hopelessly and finally lost that one 
precious treasure which has become my very light of 
| life. I am thankful for my brother’s rescue, Heaven 
| knows, and I have shown at what a price I value it 
| by giving as his ransom all that made my hope of 
happiness on earth; but though I am content it 
| should be so, though I would not undo what I have 
done for Rex, yet do you think that I can look upon 
| the angel face of your dear child knowing that after 
this night I shall see her never more, without suffer- 
| ing so intensely that I scarce know how I am to 
| endure it.” 
“Anthony, Anthony, what on earth do you 
mean!” exclaimed Vivian, pained beyond measure 
| at the mental agony which was so evidently keenly 
| trying the young man as he spoke. “ How can you 
have lost Innocentia? Surely that depends on me 
whatever you may have done. Speak, tell me all.” 
| Then, slowly, Anthony began, and retailed every 
| circumstance of his interview with Dacre, the tremen- 
dous price which had been fixed for his brother's 
rescue, and how he had paid it by giving up every 
; penny he had in the world. “This, then, is the end 
of the matter,” he continued, turning round his face, 
haggard with pain, towards Vivian. “I have won 
my brother’s deliverance, and for that I am grateful 
to the heavenly mercy which has given him into my 
hand; but I stand before you this day, not a beggar, 
because I will ask nothing of any man, yet utterly 
destitute. I have not even the means of a living for 
myself; that I may gain, perhaps, by breaking stones 
| on the road,” he said, smiling grimly, “or I may 
scarce take the trouble to support a life which has 
lost its value; but whatever becomes of me in my 
abject poverty, I can ask no woman to be my wife 
either now or in the future. It would be hate, not 
love, that I should bear your Innocentia, Mr. Vivian, 
if I dared to mock her by seeking to bind her to my 
| homelessness and misery ”—and then he let his head 
| fall on his hand again, and said no more. 
Vivian sat looking at him for some time in silence, 
while his features worked with strong emotion. 
“Beresford,” he said, at length “you have restored 
to me my faith in human nature, which was destroyed 
| by the sin of Francis Erlesleigh so many years ago. 
I ceased then to believe that the image of God, in 
which man was first created, could still be traced in 
him; but I have seen in you this day the divine 
power of a noble self-devotion, which springs from 
no earthly source, and shows to what heights of 
spiritual greatness our race may rise. Now, hear 
me—you know that I have tried to keep my Inno- 
centia as like to the pure angels as a mortal child 
may be; and ia thinking, with dread and anguish, of 
the dire necessity which lies before me of bringing 
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her one day in contact with the evil world, that 
which formed the essence of my pain was the fear 
that love might bind her to some man unworthy of 
her, some false and selfish spirit that would drag 
her down into the low moral atmosphere in which it 
had always seemed to me my fellow-creatures dwelt. 
The one longing I have had for her—the one prayer 
I have ever made for her—has always been, that 
some man, true, and generous, and pure, if any 
such existed, might be sent across her path, so that 
when I went down into my grave I might confide her 
to him, and feel that in his care she would remain 
my white-souled stainless child till she met me in 
the realm where evil cannot enter. Anthony, I have 
often despaired of ever finding such a guardian for 
my matchless pearl, and have felt that my life were 
cheaply given if it could have won for her so rare a 
boon ; and now it seems as if the very fulness of my 
heart’s desire has been granted to me, for the strange 
circumstances in which you and your brother have 
been placed have enabled you to manifest a noble- 
ness of heart and soul which few men are called on 
to display, and I tell you, Anthony, if I could search 
the wide world over, I could nowhere find a man who 
so entirely fulfils all my aspirations for the husband 
of my child as you do now at this hour. You—who 
have learned to love her with the truest, most 
generous affection, and who yet, by an unexampled 
self-devotion, have been prepared to give her up, 
when your own high sense of duty seemed to demand 
the sacrifice—but you shall not give her up, Anthony 
Beresford. Yes,’ he continued, as the young man 
started, and looked at him with wondering eyes, 
“you, and none other, shall be the protector, the 
life-long friend of my darling child. What to me is 
all the gold the world contains but vilest dross, com- 
pared to the priceless gift of such a heart as yours to 
be her shield against all the evils of life? You are 
not poverty-stricken—you are not homeless—you have 
all that I possess; and it is wealth beyond what you 
have dreamt my fortune might be. You have Inno- 
centia, and all that is hers; and this night shall seal 





the compact which secures her to you and makes you 
my own beloved son.” 

Anthony rose from his seat, literally trembling, and 
with his face pale as death. He held out his hands 
imploringly to Mr. Vivian: “Oh do not tempt me!” 
he said. “You are trying me beyond my strength! 
Yet should I not be base and mean to accept what 
you offer? Think what it is you are proposing— 
that the husband of your child—a beggar then in 
every sense of the word—should be a dependent on 
your bounty, beholden to you for his very subsistence, 
and without a home to offer your darling, save the 
roof that has sheltered her as your daughter. Would 
you not depise me, as I should despise myself, if 
I took advantage of your generous impulse on my 
behalf, and bound Innocentia to so obscure a fate, 
when all the wealth and honours the world possesses 
might surely be hers if once her peerless beauty and 
exquisite sweetness were known beyond these walls?” 

“Yes; and what would all that avail for her hap- 
piness or safety, compared to the love and devotion 
of such a man as you have proved yourself to be? 
Anthony, for the sake of my child, brought up under 
such exceptional circumstances, that an exceptional 
fate is necessary for her very life, which would wither 
and perish in an unholy atmosphere, I summon you 
to cast aside the senseless pride that is standing be- 
tween her and you, and will surely destroy the happi- 
ness of both if you do not find courage to rise above it. 
You need not be a dependent either for yourself or 
for your wife. Iam engaged in weighty matters of 
business, for which I must soon have purchased assist- 
ance at a heavy cost, and I can therefore give you 
work to do which will more than repay any benefit 
you may gain; and as to Innocentia whom, as your 
wife, you would have wished to support on your own 
means, if you will permit me the inestimable privi- 
lege of living still under the same roof with her, I 
will pay you for it, at any price you please to name, 
Stay, I will use a more powerful argument than these.” 

Vivian rose from his seat. 





(To be continued.) 








ELLEN’S 


PART II. 






ing to find supper ready, and his wife 
and children gathered round a cheerful 





x fire-side awaiting his return. The gate 
ry ~ 
(ss lay open, he crossed the little garden, and, 


VY? scene which presented itself. 
Jane sprang from the ground, and seizing his 
hand, speedily led him into the room. 


Voi 
HE evening train arrived at the station, | 


lS. and Ellen’s father hastened home, hop- | 


KY | 
ox” pushing open the door, stood aghast at the 


PROMISE. 


“Oh pa, look! ma must be dead, she won’t speak 
or stir.” 

Morris raised the fainting woman, and gently laid 
her on the bed. 

“Now, Jenny, tell me what made mother ill; and 
where is Ellen?” 

“ Mother fell down when I told her about Ted, 
and Ellen won't come home at all because he was 
run over.” 

“What do you mean, child? Tell me plainly what 
has happened.” 
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“T don’t know any more; ask Mysie, she brought 
me home.” 

Morris went at once to the Moores’ cottage, and 
heard all Mysie could tell; then, begging Mrs. Moore 


to look after his wife, went in search of Ellen, hoping | 


also to obtain some tidings of Ted. 


Meantime Ellen, after parting Mysie and Jane, 


hastened on as fast as her trembling limbs would 
carry her, and at length stood before the great door 
of the hospital, which was already closed for the 
night. 


business. 

“ Please, sir, may I go in and see if my little brother 
is here ?” 

“Impossible,” replied the man, “this is not the 


right hour, you can come early to-morrow io visit any | 


of the patients you wish.” 


“But I want to find out if my brother has been | 
killed; for I heard a little boy had been run over in | 


the street this evening, and I’m almost sure it was 
our Ted.” 

“You may be quite certain if he was dead he would 
not have been brought here, for the rest you must 
wait till morning.” 


“Oh, how could I go through the night without | 


knowing about Ted! how could I bear to see mother’s 


sorrowful face if I brought her such a story! no, I | 
can’t go home at all!” and she burst into a violent | 


fit of crying. 
“ Well, well,” said the porter, touched by her grief, 
“don’t take on so, I see one of the nurses passing, 


and she may be able to tell you something about | 


your brother.” Allowing Ellen to enter the lodge, 
he beckoned to the woman to come forward. “ Here 
is alittle girl in great distress,” he said, “‘can you 


tell her if a boy was brought in to-night who had | 


been run over in the streets, and how he is going 
on?” 

“What, the last case? poor little fellow! he is 
badly hurt, and one of his legs is broken.” 

“Oh, please, ma’am,” cried Ellen, “are you sure 
he is our Ted?” 

“Well, I can’t say who he is, for he has not 


spoken; but he’s a fine child of about four years | 


old, with curly hair and blue eyes.” 

“ Ah, that’s all like my brother; but might I see 
for one moment, to make sure ?” 

“No, you would disturb the other patients, who 


are settled for the night; besides, it’s against the | 


rules. Iam really sorry for you; but come early in 
the morning, and I can let you see him.” 

Poor Ellen turned away disappointed and sad. 
She determined to remain all night near the hos- 
pital, so as not to lose a moment in the morning, and 
commenced pacing up and down in front of the door. 
Time wore on, and, growing very weary, the unhappy 
girl seated herself on one of the stone steps, and 
there, alone with her trouble, wept and sobbed as if 


Venturing to ring the bell, the summons was | 
quickly answered by a porter, who inquired her | 
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i her heart would break. She thought of the nurse’s 
| words, “Curly hair, blue eyes.” Ah, how merrily 
those bright eyes had sparkled a short time ago! 
now, for all she knew, they might be closed for ever. 
Mother’s pet—the darling of the household. Sadly 
she remembered how he had climbed on her lap that 
evening, and gazed eagerly in her face, as she told 
that story, left unfinished at Mysie’s entrance. Yes, 
| those were the last happy moments she had known, 
for ever since her mind had been ill at ease. Oh, 
| why had she not listened in time to the voice of 
, conscience? why resented her mother’s warning and 
trusted to her own strength, which had so often 
, failed before. Now, if poor little Ted should die, or 
| be always a cripple, how could she bear such a life- 
| long sorrow? Lifting her heart to God in one pitiful 
cry at this terrible thought, Ellen implored thas He 
would forgive her sin, and avert so dreadful a 
punishment. While thus engaged, with eyes fixed 
on the darkening sky, where a few pale stars were 


already beginning to appear, she did not perceive 
that some one had approached noiselessly in the 
twilight and stood close beside her, until a hand was 
laid on her shoulder, and a well-known voice pro- 
nounced her name. 

“ Father!” she exclaimed, in sudden surprise, but 
there was no gladness in the tone such as usually 
greeted his return, and she shrank from him involun- 
tarily with a feeling of guilt and fear. 

“Oh, father, are you looking for Ted, perhaps they 
would let you in; but you don’t know what has 
happened.” 

“ Yes, Ellen, I know all,” replied her father, gravely. 
“‘T have seen the doctor; our poor child is in great 
danger, and must be kept perfectly quiet. But let 
us hope God may yet spare him to us,” he added, 
seeing Ellen’s face of misery. ‘“ Come home, we can 
do no good here, and your mother is very ill, anxiety 
about you will only make her worse.” 

“ Have you seen him, father? and is it really Ted?” 
|} ‘Yes, I was allowed to look at him from the door 
of the ward, his bed was near, the poor child lay 
unconscious, but it was surely our Ted.” 

Without another word Ellen suffered her father to 
lead her home, then shrank quietly away to the little 
room, which she and Jane occupied. After one glance 
at the sleeping child, she sank on her knees by the 
bed-side, and wept and prayed with a fervency such 
as she had never before felt. 

Presently her father looked in, saying, gently, 
* Ellen, come to your mother, she will net be satisfied 
I have told her 


without seeing that you are safe. 
everything.” 

Silently Ellen rose, and followed. How white and 
wan poor mother’s face looked, contrasted with the 
healthy glow on baby’s chubby cheeks, as the child 
lay beside her wrapped in the careless slumber of in- 
fancy. 
the bed. 


Coming quietly forward, Ellen kneeled by 
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“My child,” said Mrs. Morris, laying her thin hand 
on her daughter’s bent head, ‘*I will not reproach 
you, for your sufferings have been severe enough. I 
am thankful you have returned safely. Let us pray 
that our little Ted may be spared; you shall go 
early in the morning, and bring me the first news of 
the dear boy. Now kiss me, and go to bed.” 

Overcome by this undeserved kindness, Ellen 
obeyed silently, and retired, but not to sleep, her 
heart was too full, and that night was one long to 
be remembered in her life, when first she felt the 
full reality of the forgiveness and love of the God 
whom she had so often offended, and determined to 
devote herself henceforth to His service—a resolu- 
tion formed no longer in her own strength. Early 
next morning Ellen again stood before the porter’s 
lodge, and as soon as the doors were opened, en- 
deavoured to obtain accounts of her brother’s state. 
At length she was admitted to the children’s ward, 


where the poor little fellow lay, faint and exhausted | 


after a night of pain, but perfectly conscious, 

“We cannot yet tell how the case may turn out,” 
she replied; “but the doctor is not without hope of 
his recovery.” 

Ellen ran home quickly with these tidings, but 
found her mother alarmingly ill; and many anxious 
days passed while poor Mrs. Morris Jay hovering 
between life and death. Then a change came for 
the better; but weeks, even months, passed after- 
wards without much visible improvement in the 
helpless condition of the invalid. 

Durizg all this time the household cares fell on 
Ellen, and she tried hard to fill her mother’s place 
and faithfully perform her duties. Mysie, too, who 


had bitterly reproached herself for what had occurred, 


endeavoured to be of use in many ways. At first 
little Ted progressed but slowly from day to day, 
but amidst all her occupations Ellen managed to 


visit him frequently, and bring loving messages and 


pretty toys from father, mother, and Jane. 


Time passed on, however, and at length the long- | 


hoped-for evening arrived when the whole family 
again assembled round the tea-table, mother presid- 
ing as of old. Little Ted sat beside her in the place 


of honour, for there was a feast to welcome his re- 
turn home. 

“ This indeed is a meeting for which we should be 
thankful,’ said Mrs. Morris; ‘‘ our dear hoy restored 
to health and strength, and, Ellen, my help and 
comfort through this dreary time of trial, once more 
looking bright and happy.” 

“Yes, mother,” whispered the girl, “ for God has 
sent us hack our Ted, and has forgiven me, and en- 
abled me to regain your confidence, notwithstanding 
my broken promise.” 8. Tok. RB 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

84. What was the name of the place where the 
great battle was fought by Barak and Deborah against 
the army of Jabin king of Canaan ? 

85. Quote a passage which shows that St. Paul lost 
all his worldly possessions and wealth by embracing 
Christianity. 

86. What prophet in the days of Hezekiah king of 
Judah foretold the utter destruction of Jerusalem, 
and in what words? 

87. By whose advice did Asa king of Judah destroy 
all the idols found in the land ? 

88. In what way did the Christians at Rome show 
their sympathy with St. Paul when he was being 
taken to that city as a prisoner ? 

89. By what act did St. Paul try to show the Jews 
that his teaching was not contrary to the Law as 
given by Moses? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 240. 

73. Tadmor in the wilderness, noted for its great 
opulence. Baalath and the cities of Hamath 
2 Chron. viii. 4—6). 

74. In the epistle to the Galatians (Gal. i. 13—24). 

75. Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 3). 

76. 1 Chron. v. 26. 

77. The children of Hiel the Bethelite, who dis- 
obeyed the command of God in rebuilding Jericho 
(1 Kings xvi. 34). 

78. 1 Chron. ix, 22. 





“MORE LIGHT” (MEHR LICHTES). 


A SONNET, 


pane, 
Through tiniest chinks how mightily it peers; 

To gladdened Nature it returns again, 

And yet it shines upon a world of tears. 

Why live not mortals then for brighter spheres, 
As dying, Goethe proved to those who fain 
Would day’s bright beams have screened (as love 

screens bane), 


M ORE light comes morn and eve through every 


From him departing. When their startled ears 
Heard these strange words—these happy words, aud 
wise— 

He errs who that most precious gift would hide ; 
Considerate friends, my strong, though mortal eyes, 
Can bear the gleam ; ope now the shutters wide, 

Before Immortals, what grand visions rise— 
“More light!” great God; “more light!” and 
then he died. H..5. 
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MOTHER’S WISH. 


me 
QP SHE moon a silvery curtain flings Yet many a loud exultant shout 
Ale On cottage roof and mountain grey, Is heard beyond the village school, 
7 And mournfully the night wind sings As children whirl the snow about, 
A requiem to departed day ; Or slide across the frozen pool. 
646 
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And now with grateful heart I steal 
On tip-toe to my darling’s cot, 
For in this peaceful hour I feel 
How heaven hath blessed my lowly lot ; 
So here, beside thy little bed, 
I humbly pray that coming years 
May fall upon thy golden head, 
As lightly as these happy tears. 


Oh, may thy noble deeds arise, 
Like incense, to the throne of God! 
And mayst thou with adoring eyes, 
Bend meekly to His chastening rod! 
Be thou obscure—for worldly fame 
Creates such envy and regret, 
That even they who praised thy name 
Might hate thee most, my bonny pet! 





E’en now, my babe, from fitful sleep 
Thou wakest with a feeble cry, 
Unto my loving breast to creep, 
As though the treacherous foes were nigh ; 
Be still, my pretty trembling dove, 
Though angry tones thy dreams annoy, 
Fear not, thy mother’s sheltering love 
Enfolds thee still, my angel boy. 


My darling, as thy glowing charms, 
Like morning’s rosy clouds unfold, 
Entwine these lovely dimpled arms 
Around our hearts, if growing cold, 
And warm them, sweet, that they may be 
More fond, more loyal, than before, 
Until they grow, in loving thee, 
To love each other more and more. 


The ice-starred windows glisten bright, 
And gracefully the snow-flakes fall— 
While like a wild and roguish sprite 
The firelight dances on the wall, 
And father casts a wistful look 
To where our genial taper burns; 
Oh, blessed be the chimney nook 
To which his weary foot returns! 


My boy! my boy! how I would miss 
The tender look, the cheery tone; 
Were he to stoop no more to kiss 
The sleeping face so like his own. 
There, there, his ringing laugh I hear— 
At its loved sound I feel thee start, 
As though to tell him, baby dear, 
The joy that thrills thy mother’s heart. 
Fanny FORRESTER. 


THE PARABLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REY, ALFRED BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON ; CANON OF WORCESTER; AND 
HONORARY CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN. 


IV.—THE PARABLE IN THE FORM OF PROVERB. 


LAN SESSHE two forms of parable hithert . 
AN OS parable rto con 
xCO) sidered—the Fable or Allegory, and the 


symbolical Narrative from real life— 
g I both belong to that original type of par- 
able, in which the fundamental idea of 
comparisonis visibly and perfectly developed. From 
these we next pass on to the “Proverb.” This 
is constantly designated by the name of parable 
(Mashdal) in the Old Testament; and the same 
connection is occasionally marked in the New 
Testament also. For we find in Luke iv. 23 that 
the proverb “ Physician, heal thyself,” is in the 
original cited as a “parable,” and on the other 
hand, in John xvi. 25, 29, our Lord, contrasting 
His previous teaching, so often veiled in parable, 
with the fuller revelation of the future, describes 
it as a “speaking in proverbs.” The reason of 
this connection, as has been already explained, 
is, first, that the proverb frequently expresses, 
and still more frequently implies, metaphorical 
comparison; and, next, that it almost invariably 
preserves the antithetical form, in which, either 
for comparison or for contrast, “one thing is set 
over against another.” It, therefore, contains in 
implicit form what might easily be unfolded into 
the true parable. 








The characteristics of this class of parables are, 
of course, best studied in the Book of Proverbs 
itself. Now the examination of that book certainly 
brings out two very different forms of “ pro- 
verbial ” teaching. 

In their leading characteristic both are alike; for 
the key-note of both is the search after “ wisdom.” 
We observe that “ wisdom,” as is seen in the crucial 
instance of the Wise Man himself (1 Kings iv. 29), 
is expressly distinguished from “ understand- 
ing,” under which may be classed all intellec- 
tual gifts, and from the “largeness of heart,” 
expanding into knowledge, manifold “as the sand 
on the sea-shore.” Both understanding and know- 
ledge subserve wisdom: but neither can either 
secure or supersede it. Wisdom in man may be 
briefly described as the knowledge of the true 
work and purpose of life, for which God has sert 
him into the world. Wisdom in God, considered in 
the abstract, is the great purpose of His dispensa- 
tion, the “first law eternal” (as Hooker expresses 
it) “ which God hath set down with Himself to do 
all things by.” But this wisdom of man—the dis- 
covery, that is, of the true object of life—is pos- 
sible only through a knowledge, real but imperfect, 
of the higher wisdom of God, and a resolution to 
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subordinate his will to it by endeavouring to ke in 
it “ a fellow worker with God.” It is this concep- 
tion of “wisdom” (implying, as in the true 
Parable, the harmony of the higher actions of 
man with the actions of God), which is the peculiar 
characteristic of all the Sapiential books of the Old 
Testament, and especially of the whole Book of 
Proverbs. 

But it would appear that, of the two forms of this 
“proverbial” teaching, the former has for its main 


object the contemplation and adoration of the wis- | 


dom of God; while the latter is chiefly conversant 


with the embodiment in the form of maxim of the | 


wisdom of man, viewed as in accordance with the | 


higher wisdom. 
melt into each other. 

I. For the former element in the Book of Pro- 
verbs we look to ce. ii—ix., which, although they 
contain some scattered examples of proverbs of the 
ordinary type, consist almost entirely of earnest 
exhortations to the love of wisdom, or lofty utter- 
ances of the personified Wisdom of God. These are 


At times they, naturally enough, | 
| Was. 


couched, indeed, in language of strongly-marked | 


antithetical character; but, even in this respect, 
they resemble more the antitheses of the psalm 
than of the ordinary proverb, and in general style 
they are flowing and continuous, often glowing 
with high rhetorical and poetical beauty. Hence, 


| established the clouds above: 


although called by the name of “ Proverbs,” they | 


rather approach, both in their metaphorical style 
and the frequent introduction of personification,to 
the parable in the form of allegory. 

Such, for example, is that noble utterance of 
wisdom which closes the first chapter (i. 20—33). 


“Wisdom crieth without; she uttereth her voice | 


in the streets: she cricth in the chief place of 
concourse, in the opening of the gates: in the 
city she uttereth her words, saying, 

“How long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity ? and the scorners delight in their 
scorning, and fools hate knowledge? Turn you 
at my reproof: behold, I will pour out my spirit 
unto you, I will make known my words unto 
you. 

“ Because I have called, and ye refused; I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded; but 
ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my reproof: I also will laugh at your 
calamity; I will mock when your fear cometh; 
when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when distress 
and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they 
call upon me, but I will not answer; they shall 
seek me early, but they shall not find me: for 
that they hated knowledge, and did not choose the 
fear of the Lord: they would none of my counsel: 
they despised all my reproof. 

“Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own 
way, and be filled with their own devices. For the 
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shall slay them, and 


But 


turning away of the simple 
the prosperity of fools shall destroy them. 
whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, and 
shall be quiet from fear of evil.” 

A still grander example is found in the cele- 
brated personification in the ninth chapter of the 
* Wisdom of God,” ending with that grand pas- 
sage, in which (as afterwards wrought out in the 
apocryphal books and in the school of Philo) we 
trace the anticipation of the doctrine of the “ Word 
of God,” destined hereafter to afford the fullest 
expression of the Christian mystery (ix. 22—31). 

“The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
way, before his works of old. I was set up from 
everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 
When there were no depths, I was brought 
forth; when there were no fountains abounding 
with water. Before the mountains were settled, 
before the hills was I brought forth: while as 
yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor 
the highest part of the dust of the world. When 
he prepared the heavens, I was there: when he set 
@ compass upon the face of the depth: when he 
when he strength- 
ened the fountains of the deep: when he gave to 
the sea his decree, that the waters should not pass 
his commandment: when he appointed the foun- 
dations of the earth: then I was by him, as one 
brought up with him: and I was daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him; rejoicing in the 
habitable part of his earth; and my delights were 
with the sons of men.” 

Nor is this kind of proverb confined to the book 
of Proverbs itself. We find a magnificent speci- 
men of it in the book of Job, in that great chapter 
(c. xxvili.), which describes the search after wis- 
dom, and the discovery at last that “the fear of the 
Lord that is wisdom, and to depart from evil is 
understanding.” We trace also the same general 
character, embodied in an even more highly figura- 
tive style, in the concluding chapter of the book 
of Ecclesiastes (xii. 1—7). 

“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no plea- 
sure in them; while the sun, or the light, or the 
moon, or the stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds 
return after the rain. 

“In the day when the keepers of the house shall 
tremble, and the strong men shall bow themselves, 
and the grinders cease because they are few, and 
those that look out of the windows be darkened, 
and the doors shall be shut in the streets, when 
the sound of the grinding is low, and he shall rise 
up at the voice of the bird, and all the daughters 
of musick shall be brought low; also when they 
shall be afraid of that which is high, and fears 
shall be in the way, and the almond tree shall 
flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, 
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and desire shall fail: because man goeth to his 
long home, and the mourners 20 about “he streets : 
or ever the silver cord be loosed, or tne golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. 
Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was; and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.” 

It may be added, that it is this element of the 
book of Proverbs which has evidently supplied 
the main conception of the apocryphal book of 
** Wisdom” acting on the mystical and allegorical 
genius of the Alexandrine school, to produce re- 
sults, sometimes grand and beeutiful, sometimes 
artificial and fantastic. 

This class of the parables of the Old Testament is 
one of singular interest and beauty. In respect of 
-actual revelation, its chief importance lies in that 
representation of the personified “ wisdom of God,” 
which combined with the plainer and stronger 
line of the Messianic promise to prepare the way 
fur the manifestation of the incarnate Son of God. 
In that preparation the two elements are comple- 
mentary and corrective toeach other. The picture 
of the Messiah, gradually drawn, touch by touch, 
in the prophecies of the Old Testament, is the 
picture of a true Son of Man—the seed of Abra- 
ham, the “ Shiloh ” of Judah, the Son of David— 
on whom are gradually accumulated attributes too 
great for man, and in whom therefore we come 
‘by degrees to see an Emmanuel, “ God with us.” 
‘The teaching here starts from the side of His 
shumanity, and rises to His Godhead. In the 
loftier and vaguer revelation of the “ wisdorn of 
God” it is far otherwise. It starts emphatically 
from God, of whom the “ Wisdom” is always the 
manifestation—as in the creation, so in the govern- 
ment of the world—as in the outward sphere of 
man’s life, so in the inner sphere of his thought 
and devotion. But what is gradually unfolded 
here is the truth of distinct personality in the 
revealed “wisdom of God,” thus manifested upon 
earth; which continually tends, although it never 
fully attains, to the conception of such manifesta- 
tion in a true Son of Man. Of tliese two forms of 
teaching, the former had probably the chief power 
over the multitude; and we know how they were 
content to find in it, taken alone, the promise 
of a comparatively finite and earthly royalty, ap- 
propriate rather to the “Son of David” than to 

“David’s Lord.” The latter perhaps hardly 
extended far beyond the thoughtful precincts of 
the schools; and there (as in the case of Philo) it 
halted between the notion of a mere abstract per- 
sonification and the belief in a true personal incar- 
nation of God. But the combination of the two 
was necessary to prepare for that final and abso- 
Jute revelation of Him, at once “the only begotten 
Son of the Father” and the “ word of God,” which 





speaks to all time from the inspired Prologue to 
the Gospel according to St. John. 

Even independently of this profounder doc- 
trina! significance, this form of the parable is sin- 
gularly interesting, as constituting an interme- 
diate link between the Sapicntial or philoso- 
phical books of the Old Testament (of which the 
book of Proverbs is the purest specimen), and the 
writings of the Psalmists and the Prophets. It 
unites the inquiring and contemplative thought- 
fulness of the former with the enthusiastic spiritual 
aspiration or revelation of the latter. Still, indeed, 
preserving the supremacy of the enlightened un- 
derstanding, conscious of itself even in its adoration 
of God, it yet harmonises it with high moral pur- 
poses, and inspires it with the enthusiasm of de- 
votion. Whether, as in the passage quoted from 
the book of Ecclesiastes, it embodies the final expe- 
rience of a soul, worn and weary in the vain search 
after happiness, in itself and as apart from God, 
or, as in the opening of the book of Proverbs, 
grasps from the beginning that knowledge of the 
purpose of life which “the Preacher” had thus 
vainly sought fur—in either case it appeals to the 
the soul, in which contemplation or inquiry rules, 
without unduly subordinating, the moral and 
spiritual elements of human nature. It expresses 
the presence of that faith which especially over- 
flows “ unto knowledge,” but which, nevertheless, 
by its very nature, is “ made perfect by works ” of 
action, and by the “love” of devotion. In this 
aspect it presents a form of teaching almost unique 
in the Old Testament, although approached in the 
more contemplative passages of the psalm and 
prophecy. 

II. This higher and more poetical element of the 
book serves as a grand introduction to the series 
of “ proverbs” of the more ordinary type, to which 
the greater part of the whole (chaps. x.—xxix.) is 
given up. ‘There are here two collections of the 
“Proverbs of Solomon,” of which the one com- 
prises chaps. x.—xxiv. and the latter (noted as 
having been “ copied out by the men of Hezekiah”) 
chaps. xxv.—xxix. These are “ proverbs,” com- 
monly so called—short, pungent, antithetical, and 
often metaphorical expressions, of “the wisdom 
of many ” crystallised into hardness and brilliancy 
by ‘‘ the wit of one.’ But they are so far like 
the former class of proverbs that they also claim 
to be the expressions of the teaching of the same 
wisdom, cast into that mould of maxim or senten- 
tious saying, so familiar to us in all ancient teach- 
ing, especially to the teaching of the East, so 
appropriate to a time when knowledge had to be 
committed to memory, in forms best calculated to 
engrave themselves on the mind. It may be re- 
marked that, as the former element supplied the 
inspiraticn of the Alexandrine book of “ Wisdom,” 
so this latter element is worked out in the simpler 
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THE PARABLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 





and more prosaic teaching of the Palestinian book 
of Ecclesiasticus. 

To examine these proverbs in detail would be 
here impossible. But it is not difficult to see that 
they have some general characteristics, and fall 
into certain great classes. 

Their general scope is practical—teaching, di- 
rectly or indirectly, what true wisdom bids a man 
do or abstain from doing. There are, indeed, pro- 
verbs which in themselves wear the aspect of what 
may be called “ proverbs of reflection ””—thought- 
ful speculations unveiling the chief principles of 
human nature and life. Such (to take but a few 
instances) are the well-known maxims, “ The heart 
knoweth his own bitterness, and a stranger doth 
not intermeddle with his joy” (xiv. 10); “ Before 
destruction the heart of man is haughty, and before 
honour is humility” (xviii. 12); “‘A poor man 
that oppresseth the poor is like a sweeping rain 
which leaveth no food” (xxviii. 3); ‘‘ There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty ” (xi. 24). Even these, it may be remarked, 
have indirectly a practical purpose. They aim at 
teaching a man to know his own heart and the 
hearts of others, that he may refuse the evil in both, 
and choose the good. But the proverbs in general 
are even more plainly and directly practical; and 
we may discern in them three main varieties, 
corresponding to different views of the true pur- 
pose of human life. 

(a). Thus, we have “ proverbs of prudence,” 
looking on the end of human life simply as it con- 
cerns a man’s own self, as being, in fact, identical 
with his own happiness and perfection. Some of 
these proverbs may perhaps startle us (especially 
in contrast with the self-denial of the Gospel) by 
their apparently shrewd and worldly wisdom, care- 
less, as it seems, of all interests but our own. Such 
proverbs, for example, are the following :—“ He 
that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it; 
and he that hateth suretyship is sure ” (xi. 15). 
“The merciful man doeth good to his own soul; 
but he that is cruel troubleth his own flesh” 
(xi. 17). ‘A gift in secret pacifieth anger, and a 
reward in the bosom strong wrath” (xxi. 14). 
“Even a fool when he holdeth his peace is counted 
wise ; and he that shutteth his lips is esteemed a 
man of understanding ”* (xvii. 28). But even where 
this is not the case, yet the tone, being merely 
prudential, seeking virtue rather for the sake of 
happiness than for its own sake, fails to rise to the 
full height of scriptural morality. It belongs to 
the lower stages of the spiritual life. It has its 
special value as showing that, even judged by the 
standard of unenthusiastic common-sense, it will 
profit a man to have lost the whole world, if he 
gain his own soul. 

(b). There is a higher class of proverbs, which 
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regards the true purpose of life as the endeavour 
to do some good in our generation, serving our 
fellow-men by duty and love. These are “ proverbs 
of morality,” seeking after goodness rather than 
happiness, and loving wisdom in itself rather than 
in its fruits. Thus: “A righteous man hateth 
lying ; but a wicked man is loathsome, and cometh 
to shame” (xiii. 5); “ He that despiseth his neigh- 
bour, sinneth ; but he that hath mercy on the poor, 
happy is he” (xiv. 21); “ Righteousness exalteth 
a nation; but sin is a reproach to any people” 
(xiv. 34); “Better is a little with righteousness 
than great revenues without right” (xvi. 8); 
“ Better is it to be of an humble spirit with the 
lowly, than to divide the spoil with the proud” 
(xvi. 19); “To do justice and judgment is more 
acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice” (xxi. 3); 
‘* Say not, I will do so to my neighbour as he has 
done to me; I will render to the man accord- 
ing to his work” (xxiv. 29). In these proverbs 
we move in a higher atmosphere; we constantly 
catch faint but true anticipations of Gospel teach- 
ing. 

(c.) But the highest class—so infinitely more 
numerous as even to obscure the others, and to 
impress on the Scriptural proverbs a characteristic 
stamp distinguishing them from the proverbs of 
the world—is that which finds the one object of 
man’s life in the fear, the knowledge, and the love 
of God, approaching at least to the idea of doing 
all things, even the most trivial, “to the glory of 
the Lord.” Into this class both the others melt 
insensibly; for the happiness which prudence 
seeks is looked upon as the gift of God to those 
who know Him, and the duties of truth, justice, 
and righteousness to man are reverenced, because 
sanctified by the will of God. Thus, if honesty is 
to be enforced, we are told again and again. in 
various words, “ A false balance is an abomination 
to the Lord; but a just weight is His delight” 
(xi. 1; xvi. 11; xx. 10,25). Ifcruelty to the poor 
is denounced, and mercy commended, it is because 
“He that oppresseth the poor, reproacheth his 
Maker; but he that honoureth Him, hath mercy 
on the poor” (xiv. 31; xvii. 5); and because “ He 
that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the 
Lord” (xix. 17). If self-reflection is urged, it is 
because “The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord” (xx. 27). If revenge is forbidden, we are 
warned, “Say not thou, I will recompense evil, 
but wait upon the Lord, and He shall save thee.” 
Everywhere the opening maxim is fulfilled in many 
ways, that “ The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of knowledge” and the “instruction of wisdom ” 
(i. 7; ix. 10). Everywhere that same principle is 
recognised, which in the Law fills up every vista of 
thought and duty with the solemn words. “I am 
the Lord your God.” 

Such. are, very briefly considered, the charac- 
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teristics of this third class of “the parables of 
the Old Testament,” perhaps the most largely 
represented and the most impressive of all. In it, 
as has been said, we depart somewhat from that 
explicitly developed comparison, which we have 
seen in the classes first considered. But the same 
great idea still underlies this class also. I mean 


the idea of the unity of all the laws of creation in 

the supreme law of the wisdom of God—fulfilling 

itself alike through physical force or brute instinct, 
| and through the reason and will of man, and hence 
| manifesting in these various agencies fundamental 

similarities, which make each symbolical of the 
nature of the others. 








SCRIPTURE 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. FirtH 


Chapter to be read—Judges vi. 

NTRODUCTION. Deborah and Barak now 

dead; land had been at peace forty years, 

another generation grown up. Impres- 

sions of last oppression become feeble, no 

books to give account, no newspapers, only 

handed down from father to son; tale 

soon forgotten. Now a new oppression 
and new deliverance. 

I. THe Oppression. (Read 1—10.) Who came 
against Israelites now? Midianites from south. This 
not the first time Israelites had met them. Moses 
had lived forty years among them (Ex. iii. 1); Balaam 
had led Israelites to commit sin with them (Num. 
xxv. 17); and once before Israelites have conquered 
them in battle (Num. xxxi.) How would Midianites 
feel towards them? Would bear a grudge against 
them, and look out for occasion of strife. Now they 
seize it. How long did oppression last? At length 
get other nations to join them (ver. 3.) and encamp 
against Israelites. At what time of the year? Picture 
thescene. A fine spring, farmers all engaged in sow- 
ing corn; vineyards planted out and flocks being 
tended. Sounds of joy everywhere. 
cry heard ; the enemy at hand; bands of armed men 





cover the country; fields of growing corn trampled | 
down by camels; flocks and herds driven off by enemy | 


—vineyards spoiled, labour of year lost ; no corn left, 
nor any domestic animals. What can be done? Bad 
enough to pay tribute, but for all means of sustenance 
to be taken or destroyed, far worse. People in bitter 
poverty. To whom do they cry? God’s ear never 
closed, help comes. Who was sent first? Name of 
the prophet not given. What does he remind them 
of? God had brought them from Egypt, destroyed 


their enemies, given them their land. What only did | 
He ask? But they did not keep from idols. Still, 
God has not forgotten them, has been looking for | 


signs of repentance, 
II. GrpEon’s Catt, 


Now help shall come. 


(Read 11—24.) Who was 


Gideon, and who appeared to him? What was he | 
A strange place to thresh wheat in, but done 
What was the salutation of the angel ? | 


doing ? 
out of fear. 
Gideon not at first know who it was, What question 
does Gideon ask? He had heard of God’s wonders. 
Wonders why God had forsaken His people, was there 


LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 


A dreadful | 


AND HOME. 


SERIES. No. 3. GIDEON’S CALL 


not a cause? What is he now told that he is to do ? but 
what excuse does he make? His family a poor one, no 
money to raise an army, feed and equip them, no 
influence to get people to rally round him; he is the 
youngest too; who will trust him? so, not unnatur- 
ally, asks for a sign. What was the sign? Was to 
bring an offering to the Lord. Picture the scene. The 
angel in man’s dress stands by the rock, under the 
oak. Gideon brings the kid for a burnt offering and 
flour for a meat offering; he presents them to the 
angel; at his bidding he lays them on the rock for an 
altar. What does the angel do? As he touches the 
offering what comes out? fire from the rock consumes 
the food, the angel vanishes, and Gideon’s eyes opened. 
; What does he say? Just as shepherds were afraid at 
the sight of the angel at Christ’s birth (Luke ii. 9.) 
How does God reassure him? Probably by a voice 
from heaven. So Gideon dedicates the place that 
has been to him holy ground. He has seen God’s 
angel, received God’s message, been shown (God’s 
power; an altar must stand here to the God of peace 
(Jehovah-shalom). 

III. GipEon’s Work. 





(Read 25—32). 
| God’s voice comes to him. What is he to do? He has 
| worshipped God in private, must now do so publicly. 
| Whose altar is he to throw down? His own father 
an idolater. The oppression caused by idolatry, so 
| idolatry must be suppressed; Gideon must begin at 
| 
| 


Again 


home, set example there; then will lead others to 

fear God. Still Gideon not quite bold yet. At what 
: time of day does he go? Whom does he take with 
i him? Perhaps these ten servants had often 
worshipped false gods in the grove; now all join to 
pull it down. But Gideon not only to pull down, 
what was he to build? and what to sacrifice? 
Picture him and men going out at night, carrying 
lanterns and axes, leading the bullock; they reach 
the grove, cut down trees, pile up the wood, light 
| fire, build altar, offer the bullock, then return home. 
| What do the men find in the morning? What a 
changed place! grove cut down, altar of the Lord 
built up! Begin to ask who had done it. Very 
angry with Gideon; he hides in the house. What do 
| they tell Joash to do? Why must Gideon be killed? 
| Of whom was Gideon afraid? Now his father pleads 
‘for him. What does he say? If Baal really a god 
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he can take care of himself. 
What name did Gideon 


So people convinced, 
and anger turned away. 
get? 

IV. Lessons. 
must first destroy father’s idol, then go to deliver 
So must children begin to serve God by 


(1) Religion begins at home. 


the nation. 


Gideon | 


putting away sin; being good children at home; then | 


God may give other work to do for him. 
of boldness. 
once; does not hesitate or excuse himself. 
that his father was won over to renounce Baal. So let 
children set about doing right, without fear of man. 


THE LONG 


I STAND by the quaint old dial, 
{ Thinking of days long flown ; 
And, oh, ’tis my heaviest trial! 
I stand in the garden alone ; 
Or with one poor mute retriever, 
Who wistfully gazed, as though 
Words could scarce make plainer 
My thought of the Long Ago. 





Ah yes, old friend, in the flushing 
Of yonder golden dawn, 
Once came a footstep brushing 
The dew from off the lawn, 
Came through the jessamine bower, 
And thou and I might know 
How a fresh bloom lit the flower 
In that golden Long Ago. 


How at the sun’s red rising 
There rose that happy smile, 


(2) Effect | 
Gideon told to destroy altar, does so at | 
Result, | 
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God will help, as did to Gideon. May win over 
others to serve Him. 
Questions to be answered. 
1, What connection had the Israelites already had 
with the Midianites ? 
Describe the new oppression. 


3. How were the Israelites rebuked ? 
4. Describe the scene between Gideon and the 
angel. 


5. What was Gideon’s first work, and what was 
the result of it ? 
6. What lessons may we learn ? 


AGO. 


And thou, as if surmising 
Our joy, seem’dst happy the while, 
And the long day brought no trouble, 
Or made it transient, so 
Our happiness to redouble 
In that buried Long Ago. 


But now no day-dawn brightens 
The long, long agony. 

The dark sky only brightens 
When lit by memory ; 

Till hope takes up the story, 
And on the shadowed lawn 

Reads its happy allegory 
In the golden summer dawn. 


Then my eye at once grows tearless, 
Or only joy-tears flow, 
And I face the future fearless 


By the light of the Long Ago. Cc. M. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


about to call Innocentia 
here, and she shall tell you with 
her own sweet lips that she 


am 







but although I shall consider it 
- equivalent toan engagement, bind- 

ing you in honour, before which 
~ your scruples must give way, to become her 
husband when matters can be a 





rranged for your 
union, yet I shall say no word to her of mar- 
riage for the present. I have never entered on that 
subject with her, and it will be better to wait until 
you have had time to win her affections more ex- 
clusively than you have done yet. Had you been 
reasonable, instead of being very much the reverse, 
#8 would not have been necessary to have appealed 
to her at all for some time to come, but as your 
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holds you bound to her for life; ' 


CONQUEROR. 
ETC. ETC. 


fierce spirit of independence defies my common sense, 
I must bring one to the rescue whom you will not 
easily resist.” 

Without giving Anthony time to reply, Vivian 
opened the door, and called “ Innocentia.” 

They could hear her carolling some joyous strain 
with a voice as sweet and clear as that of a lark, but 
at the sound of her father’s summons she ceased at 
once, and came flying along the passage, to fling her- 
self into his arms. 

“Did you want me, dearest father? I was singing 
to Rex, and he is so pleased. Oh, he praises me so 
beautifully ; he uses such pretty poetic words.” 

“ And in the meantime here is your first friend, 
Anthony, so sad and troubled, that I want you to 
come and comfort him.” 

“Sad? oh why? I am so sorry!” exclaimed Inno- 
centia. “Dear Anthony, what can I do to help 
him?” 
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Vivian closed the door, and drew her gently for- 
ward till she stood in front of Anthony, who had 
risen to meet her. 

“Tnnocentia,” said her father, gravely, “your 
friend Anthony is sad because, for a mistaken reason, 
he thinks he ought to go away from Refugium to- 
morrow, and never see you again in this world.” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed the girl, with a cry of 
distress. 

“ Do you wish that he should stay with you always, 
to be your one chief friend, nearer and dearer to you 
than any other ?” 

“Yes, indeed I do; I have been so glad whenever 
he has lived with us, and so grieved when he has 
gone away. Do not let him go, father.” 

“Then if you wish him to remain with you, my 
child, you must tell him that you cannot be happy 
unless he lives with you always. You must ask him 
for your sake to stay, and be your lifelong friend.” 

And Innocentia turned towards the young man, 
who, with heaving chest and wildly beating heart, 
was gazing into her lovely face. She looked up at 
him, her blue eyes shining through a veil of unshed 
tears, and said, with a soft pathetic tone which 
almost unmanned him, “Dear Anthony, it would 
make me very sorrowful to lose you. Do not ever 
leave me, I entreat you. Did you not promise to be 
my friend? You could not fail me now. Oh, tell me 
that you will stay with me always! I ask it for my 
happiness ! ” 

Her infinite sweetness in voice and in expression, 
her pleading tones, her tenderness towards himself 
that had even drawn tears from the eyes that were 
usually smiling, all combined to break down the 
barrier which the young man’s pride and indepen- 
dence of spirit had raised between them. He flung 
out his arms, as if abandoning all efforts at resist- 
ance, and exclaimed, “Oh, darling—darling of my 
heart—how can I refuse you? Itis nothing less than 
life itself which you are giving me. I cannot leave 
you after the dear words you have spoken. I must 
hope that I may be abie to make my happiness and 
yours—if indeed I have power to influence it—con- 
sistent with my honour.” 

“No fear of that, my son,” said Vivian, heartily ; 
“you shall lead no life of inglorious idleness, rest 
assured. There, Innocentia, you have conquered, 
and we may all be very thankful that it is so settled. 
Give him your hand, my child, in token that you hold 
him bound to the compact made between you, and 
that he will indeed live with you always.”’ 

The young girl put her little hand in Anthony’s 
with a confiding smile, and as he bent down and 
kissed it fervently, he telt that for weal or for woe 
he had given himself to her, and that there could 
never more be a question of separation between 
them. All that remained possible for him was in 
some way to labour so that, as her husband, he 
might not be really dependent on her father. 





“Now, that weighty matter being settled,” said 
Vivian, with a smile of great satisfaction, “ we shall 
all come together to hear your sweet songs, my 
Nina, and give ourselves up to enjoyment. Go first, 
and tell Rex we are coming to share his pleasure, 
We will follow you in a moment, when I have said a 
few last words to this captive friend of yours.” 

Innocentia obeyed her father’s bidding at once, 
and as the sound of her light footfall died away in 
the distance, Vivian turned to Anthony. 

“‘Now, my son, this question is decided once and 
for ever. You have piedged your word to be the 
husband of my child, and I believe you would rather 
die than fail her: but at the same time I know your 
proud scrupulousness so well that I believe you will 
mar your own happiness for the present, by racking 
your brains to find some means of escaping from 
what you choose to consider a dependent position, so 
that when you are married you may be able to support 
both yourself and your wife; albeit she is my daughter 
whom I shall beg you not to take away from me, even 
when you have aright todo so. I perfectly understand 
the nature of your feelings, and I do not altogether 
blame you, though in the especial circumstances of this 
family I think you carry your sensitiveness too far; 
but I am very anxious that it should not cloud the 
joy which the prospect of your union with Innocentia 
gives us all, either for yourself or for me. I ask you, 
then, to trust me, when I assure you that I shall have 
it in my power to enable you to be really independent 
by your own exertions, so that our joint establish- 
ment shall be as much at your cost as at mine. I 
should have to give you a long history of my occupa- 
tions for the last ten years before I could explain to 
you the weighty interests which have been entrusted 
to my hands, in the conduct of which it is necessary 
that I should have a partner now, or I should be 
compelled to give up my seclusion, which I am most 
anxious to avoid. I cannot enter into particulars on 
this subject at present, but I ask you, as I said 
before, to trust me that I shall be able to procure for 
you an appointment in co-operation with myself, 
which will amply free you from having to consider 
yourself in any real sense a dependent ; and, in the 
meantime, I do beg of you, for my sake and for Inno- 
centia’s, to dismiss the unpleasant subject from your 
mind, relying simply upon me, and to give yourself 
up to the happiness, which may be almost perfect 
for us all at present if you will allow yourself to be 
frankly content and blest. This day has brought to 
me a peace and satisfaction such as I have never 
known since Innocentia grew out of childhood and I 
began to tremble at the thought of the difficult future 
before her—my heart is altogether at rest about her 
now. She is happy because her friend has promised 
to stay with her, and you ought to be blissful indeed 
because she is your own.” 

“And I am, Mr. Vivian,’ exclaimed Anthony, 
eagerly, “neither you nor any one on this earth can 
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ever know what itis to me to feel that Innocentia will 
be mine at last.” 

“Then cast all other cares to the winds, and 
enjoy yourself freely for the time you and Rex are 
able to stay with us; let it be for a month at least, 
and during that period I should like to try if we could 
not realise the old legend of the happy isles, and 
rejoice in our own happiness within these walls as if 
sorrow and care had no existence in the world with- 
out. It is our duty, you know, to make life pleasant 
to Rex after drawing him away perforce from 
.amusements which seemed to him so attractive, but 
there will be no satisfaction for any of us, Anthony, 
unless you will cast all care for your future on my 
shoulders, as you may cast it, I tell you, in all 
security.” 

“ And I will, Mr. Vivian; I do trust you entirely. 
You have taken from my perfect happiness the only 
shadow of alloy it could possibly have after that 
moment when you gave me Innocentia, I am ready, 
indeed, to take the truest enjoyment ever man could 
know upon this earth; I can assure you. now that 
there is no cloud or shadow anywhere upon my rap- 
turous bliss; and I am so thankful to be happy,” he 
added, simply, ‘‘ for I have suffered much, so very 
much of late.” 

“No doubt, but all is right at last,’ said Vivian, 
passing his arm through that of Anthony; “come then 
and let us try if we can reproduce the golden age !” 
Together they went into the pretty drawing-room, 
where Rex and Innocentia sat like two children, with 
their fair heads close together, looking over a book of 
engravings, and there she sang to them that happy 
evening with her clear bird-like notes, while Anthony 
watched her, and thought with a thankful heart of 
the sudden change he had experienced from despon- 
dency, and almost despair, to such ineffable content- 
ment and peace as he had never known before. His 
fancy flew to the blessed future, where Innocentia 
would be the joy and sunshine of his home, while 
still he should know that the young brother for 
whom he had sacrificed so much was safe and free, 
and that he might revel in his own favoured lot 
without neglecting him. Truly Vivian need not have 
used so much persuasion in begging Anthony to cast 
away his cares and be happy. He was young, and 
his pure simple nature, unsullied by the world of 
which he knew but little, had never lost the eager 
longing and belief in happiness, which does not 
usually survive the earlier years of those who drink 
too deeply of the delusive pleasures this life seems 
able to offer to us all, till the inevitable disenchant- 
ment comes. 

Anthony Beresford lay down to rest that night 
almost too full of gratitude and delight to be able to 
sleep ; but when his young healthy frame succumbed 
to the needful repose, his dreams were blissful with 
the sweet image of his Innocentia ever by his side, 
his own for evermore; and Rex, too, was there, gay 





and blameless as he had been before the dark pre- 
sence of Dacre shadowed for a little while his sunny 
days, and birds were singing amid the blooming 
flowers, and all seemed rapture and content, till the 
young man woke, to find that the reality was scarce 
less charming than his dreams. It was in truth the 
warbling of the birds in the conservatory which had 
awakened him, and when he went down-stairs, eager 
to see in bright reality the dear face that had smiled 
upon his slumbers, Innocentia came running to meet 
him with her hands full of flowers, which she had 
gathered for him, and her soft voice murmured her 
thankfulness that he was not going away, that he 
would stay with her always now, her own true friend, 

The next two or three days flew by for them all like 
the hours of an enchanted fairy-land where time is 
never reckoned. There was much to see in Refugium 
that was new and charming to Rex, and it was a plea- 
sure, both to Anthony and Innocentia, to witness his 
delight at the beauty of the spot, and his interest in 
the winning ways of the tame deer, and the beautiful 
birds that flew round the head of their young mis- 
tress as she wandered in the shrubberies. Rex’s 
chief pleasure, however, was in visiting the splendi! 
horses which filled the stables, and when the fourth 
day after his arrival proved to be one of those mild, 
pleasant days which sometimes occur in the depth 
of winter, he proposed eagerly that they should all 
take a long ride across the mountains, and not return 
home till the early darkness fell. They all willingly 
agreed to the plan, and the whole party were soon 
mounted and ready to start. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


SuNsHINE on a November morning is not a phe- 
nomenon of very frequent occurrence in our un- 
gracious climate, but when it does occur it has a 
charm of softness and tender beauty which the bril- 
liant winter days of southern climes could never 
rival. Nothing could be more exquisite than the 
pure pale blue of the unclouded sky, and the sub- 
dued light of the golden beams that alternated with 
long purple shadows on the Cornish mountains, as 
the riding party passed out from Refugium to spend 
the sunny hours in exploring some of the beautiful 
scenery at a greater distance than they usually 
reached in their excursions. 

Innocentia was the first to pass beyond the gate, 
her pretty Arab bounding under his light burden, 
and tossing up his small head to scent the fresh 
sweet air, while she, enjoying the rapid movements 
of his dancing feet, flung back the long hair from 
her charming face, and turned it to her companions, 
bright with pleasure. Even on horseback her father 
insisted on her adhering to his inflexible rule that 
she was always to be clad in white, and her long 
riding-habit swept in snowy folds nearly to the 
ground, while her little white velvet hat had no other 
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ornament than an amethyst clasp, which secured the 
long veil that floated behind her. 

“No wonder my country guide thought Refugium 
was haunted by a spirit,” said Anthony to Vivian, 
as they watched Innocentia riding swiftly on, with 
Rex mounted on a spirited horse caracoling by her 
side. “I do not think one could see a sight so 
strangely beautiful as she is on her milk-white Arab 
if one were to search the wide world over.” 

“Yes,” said Vivian, with a sigh, “I am, perhaps, 
fantastic in wishing her always to yppear in those 
pure white robes, but they are to .ne a symbol of 
that innocence of all evil and worldliness in which I 
have striven to train her. However, her dress, with 
many other matters, will have to be changed when 
we leave Refugium. When the dreaded day comes 
that brings her out from this safe retreat to mingle 
with her fellow-creatures, I could not let her be con- 
spicuous by any eccentricity of costume.” 

“You do then contemplate leaving your place of 
refuge some day,” said Anthony, restraining the ar- 
dour of the large black horse he rode, which was 
straining to follow the young couple now far ahead, 
instead of accommodating himself to the slow paces 
of Vivian’s steed. 

“It is becoming a matter of necessity,” said 
Vivian, somewhat sorrowfully, “on account of those 
matters of business to which I referred last night. 
Although I have organised a system of messengers, it 
is almost impossible to carry on the affairs in which 
Iam engaged in this solitude; but I shall make no 
change till you are married. Innocentia shall not 
leave her safe home without the protection both of 
husband and father; and she is very young yet to 
enter on the responsibilities of married life-—-we 
must wait a little while.” 

« Yes,” said Anthony, gravely, “ we must wait till 
I have taught her what love means—her child-like 
affection now is very unlike that I should wish her 
to feel for her husband.” 

“No doubt ; but I am well content it should be 
so. My white pearl has been kept too safe and un- 
troubled in her shell, to be able to awaken to any 
deeper sentiment until some one had a right to invade 
the pure sanctuary of her young heart. You have a 
pleasant task before you, Anthony, in teaching her 
to love you, and I do not think you will find it diffi- 
cult.” 

They were riding along a sheep-track, which 
rounded the shoulder of the hill, and for a few 
minutes had lost sight of their companions, but a 
turn in the path brought them into view again, where 
they had stopped on a little knoll to await them. 

Rex was talking earnestly to Innocentia, his fine 
face glowing with excitement, and his splendid figure 
showing to advantage as he sat firmly on his fiery 
steed; while Innocentia, with her sweet serene coun- 
tenance turned towards him, seemed listening with 
pleasure to his words. 





“Ts not that a charming picture?” said Vivian, 
checking his horse that he might pause a moment to 
look at them. ‘ What a handsome couple they are. 
Your brother is a magnificent-looking fellow, An- 
thony. I have seldom seen a more perfect specimen 
of manly beauty; he is more remarkable in that 
respect even than his father was, and he was one of 
the most singularly attractive men I ever knew. I 
think Rex has some of the power of fascination which 
was so conspicuous in Francis Erlesleigh ; I hope he 
will use it to better purpose.” 

“T feel sure he will,” said Anthony, warmly. 
“Rex has admirable qualities, and the sweetest 
temper possible; his greatest failing is a certain 
weakness of character, which renders him liable to 
be too easily led; but so long as he remains under 
good influences, as I trust he always will now, that 
may be an advantage to him rather than the reverse.” 

“Scarcely that, Anthony. He cannot be in leading- 
strings all his days, and sooner or later we have every 
one of us to act on our own judgment in this difficult 
world. But I hope the escape he has had will ‘be a 
salutary lesson to him, which will strengthen him to 
play his part like a man in the career that lies before 
him.” 

They galloped on then to join their companions, 
and Anthony succeeded in taking his place by Inno- 
centia’s side, while Vivian drew Rex back, in order 
that he might make more intimate acquaintance 
with his mind and feelings than he had yet found op- 
portunity todo. They had taken a direction as yet 
unexplored by any of them, and were simply riding 
over the trackless mountain-side towards a point 
where they thought it probable they might be able 
to obtain a view of the distant sea, which was a 
great object of desire on the part of Innocentia, who 
had never seen it so far as her own recollection went. 
The fresh sweet air and the rapid movement were 
delightful, as the horses’ hoofs bounded noiselessly 
over the short, crisp heather; and Anthony, entirely 
engrossed in his conversation with Innocentia, had 
forgotten time and space, and everything but the 
pure enjoyment of her presence. 

They were a good deal in advance of Mr. Vivian 
and Rex, when the voice of the former was heard 
giving a prolonged shout, toattract Anthony’s atten- 
tion. He did not hear it in his complete abstraction 
till it had been twice repeated. Then, as the sound 
caught his ear in a pause of their conversation, he 
abruptly checked his horse, putting his hand at the 
same moment on Innocentia’s bridle rein, to stop her 
progress, and looked round to know the cause of his 
unwelcome summons. 

“Do you not see that we have lost our way? 
Where in the world are you taking us to?” called 
out Vivian, as he came, with Rex, at a quick trot 
towards them. 

“T have not the remotest idea,” Anthony shouted 
back, laughing.’ 
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“Look ahead of you, man,” said Vivian, “is not 
that a steep ravine further on with a sudden descent 
into the heart of it, which may be dangerous?” 

Anthony turned to look in front of him, and ut- 
tered an exclamation. ‘I do believe we are coming 
to an inaccessible cliff,’ he said; “wait a moment, 
dear Nina, till I ride on and see if we ean advance 
any further this way.” 

Innocentia obeyed, and sat motionless, holding in 
her docile Arab, while Anthony darted forward to 
reconnoitre. Suddenly he uttered a sharp cry, as 
his horse plunged violently down with a sort of con- 
vulsive movement, for the ground gave way beneath 


at some recent period fallen from the upper part of 
the mountain, had become loosely lodged on a ledge 
of earth, that was gradually crumbling beneath its 
weight. A touch was sufficient to overbalance it, 
and as the fore feet of Anthony’s horse struck upon 
it, the necessary impetus was given, which detached 
it from its place and sent it crashing down the steep 
side of the ravine, carrying with it, as an inevitable 
result, both horse and rider. One moment Anthony 
strove to fling the animal backward, at the risk of 
falling under him, but the effort was in vain. The 
poor brute fell helplessly down the jagged face of 
the cliff before Anthony could throw himself from 
the saddle, and together they rolled over and over, 
amid the falling earth and stones, till they lay in a 
motionless heap at the bottom of the ravine. Horror- 
stricken, Vivian and Rex saw the terrible fall from a 
little distance, while Innocentia, who was nearer the 


scramble down the face of the rock as best they 
might, till they reached the broken ground, where 
he lay perfectly still beneath his struggling horse, 
It was a task of no small difficulty to get the poor 
beast on its feet, which at last they accomplished, 
and found that, although severely cut and wounded, 
it was able to stand. But Vivian’s heart sunk within 


| him when he iooked on Anthony lying utterly un- 


conscious, if not dead, among the stones. His face 


| was turned downwards on his arm, which was twisted 
under him in such fashion as to show that it must be 


dislocated at least, and his outstretched limbs seemed 


| stiff and rigid. 
its feet. A huge piece of rock, which had apparently | 


Rex was trembling so violently as to be almost 


, incapable of assisting Vivian, but together they suc. 


| to be given to your brother. 


fatal spot, uttered a piercing cry that rang far and | 


wide over the mountain slopes, while she urged her 
horse forward as if about to follow madly on the path 
of destruction which had lured Anthony to his doom. 

Rex saw her intention, and galloping madly for- 
ward, seized the bridle of her horse, and drew her 
back to a place of safety; while Vivian, riding up 
with a face pale as death, bade her almost sternly 
not stir an inch at her peril. He flung himself 
off his horse, and tied it to a low stunted tree which 
grew near, signing to Rex to do the same, and then 
once more warning the young girl to remain motion- 
less where she was, the two men hastened on foot to 
the spot where Anthony had fallen, and began to 


| 


ceeded at length in raising the prostrate form, and 
placing it leaning against the bank, so that they 
could see the white death-like face, with the closed 
eyes and pallid lips, that formed indeed a piteous 
contrast to the bright glowing countenance Anthony 
had turned towards them not half an hour before, 
There was a blue livid mark on the forehead, and a 
thin stream of blood trickled down from under his 
dark hair. 

Rex uttered a sharp cry as this sad sight was 
revealed to him. “ My brother, my brother, oh, he 
is dead!” he exclaimed, covering his eyes with his 
hand as if to shut out the mournful scene on which 
he had not courage to look. 

** Rex,” said Vivian, sternly, “ this is no time for 
hysterical weakness, but for action, if any succour is 
There is water down 
there in the brook, go and dip these handkerchiefs 
in it, and you have a wine flask with you, I think, 
open it quickly and give it to me.” Rex obeyed 
without a word; he left Vivian wetting Anthony’s 
lips with wine while he ran to the little stream that 
was flowing near, and soon came back with an ample 
supply of water. Vivian bathed the pale face and 
hands, and having loosened Anthony’s collar and 
coat, laid his ear against the young man’s heart, te 
ascertain if it still beat. After a few minutes of 
agonising suspense, he rese from his knees beside the 
motionless form, and said, “Thank God, he still 
lives!” 

(To be continued. ) 


TOM’S CHARGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
MND if you was a prince, what the better 


think because they ’ve got fine clothes, 





men, and all the folks has to nod and 
scrape to’em, that they’re happier ’n we, cause we can’t 
always get just what we want toeat. Why, of course 
it’s jolly nice to have what yer want, but don’t yer 


would yer be ? yer silly loon, yer. Yer | 


| 


| 


remember how old Master Jones at the school there 
used to tell us—and all he ever said was right—that 
they was happiest as did their dooty, and if they did 


| their dooty, they ’d ’ave what was good for ’em.” 


ride on fine horses along o’ fine gentle- | 


“Yes, and a fat lot he got of doing his dooty, as 
yer call it,” said Jim; “didn’t he die like a starved 
rat in a garret P” 

“No, he didn’t!” exclaimed Tom, his eyes flashing 
with indignation. “I was there, and saw him, you 
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wasn’t, I saw him c—h—o—k—e,” and the little 
urchin rubbed tears from his eyes with his sleeve. 
“ Bother the eyes, they always gets wet when I talk 
of him.” 

“ But he was starved, you know he was.” 

“Starved. Well, sure he hadn’t as much to eat as 
some folks have, but he never grumbled, because as 
he said, ‘enough’s as good as a feast,’ and what was 
enough to him wouldn’t have kept that young mon- 
grel alive,’ pointing to a shaggy little dog in the 
road. ‘ Hewas happy, I tell yer, as happy as them 
bright little stars that’s a twinkling up there. 
never did nothing that was wrong Mr, Jones didn’t, 
and that’s why he was happy.” 

But James Roe didn’t believe his young friend. 
He was tired of his present mode of life. Tom 
might grub on as he liked, he said, but he should 
start a fresh line the next day. They nestled down 
close together upon the stone step which was to form 
their bed for the night, and Tom was soon sound 
asleep. James, on the contrary, was too much occu- 
pied in scheming for his future ; he was restless and 
miserable, he wondered at the kappy smile on his 
companion’s face as he lay in the star-light. ‘He’s 
always happy,” he muttered, impatiently, as he tried 
once more, in vain, to coax himself to sleep. 

These two had been constant companions for some 
years now. They had spent many happy hours to- 
gether, and had shared more troubles than is the lot 
of most youths of their age. Tom, the elder by one 
year, was possessed of far more spirit than his com- 
rade ; in every misadventure he found some spark of 
hope, thereby cheering Jim, who was naturally des- 
pondent and gloomy. He, too, always earned more in 
the day, which fact James attributed to his better 
luck; however, not being one to care to enjoy any- 
thing alone, he shared all with his friend, thereby 
placing them as far as comforts were concerned always 
on an equal footing. 

“ Yer’ll meet me at the corner of W—— Street 
at ten o’clock to-night, won’t you, Jim?” said Tom, 
as they parted the next morning—for this day they 
had arranged to go different ways. 

“ Most like,” said James, and Tom cast a wistful 
look after him as he walked off without another word. 

“Eh, but I don’t like that look on his face,” 
muttered Tom to himself; and, running off, he 
touched his friend gently on the shoulder, “ Jamie, 
Jamie, promise me yer’ll do no harm,” said he, im- 
ploringly. 

“ And what for should I be wanting todo harm?” 
was the sulky reply; “look you to yourself,” he con- 
tinued, shaking himself from Tom’s grasp. Tom 
said not another word, but turned slowly away, his 
face flushed and sorrowful. He had no time, however, 
to waste in vain regrets, for he was already later 
than usual, he therefore started off to a neighbour- 
ing railway station, where be knew he was most 
likely to pick up work, though with a heart as heavy 
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as lead at having thus parted with the being he 
cared most for on earth. It was a fortunate day 
with him, he gained more money than he had ever 
done before, so that he hurried back before the 
appointed time, to communicate the joyful tidings 
that he should be able to take beds for them both 
that night, for he knew how much Jim disliked 
sleeping out of doors. 

Ten o’clock struck, eleven, still he was alone. It 
was a damp chilly night, but he did not even notice 
his own shivering. He had never been so rich before; 
but what was money to him without James? The 
very sight of it seemed only to aggravate his grief. 
At one o’clock he turned slowly into a yard, where 
he had spent more than one undisturbed night 
before; this night, however, there was no sleep for 
him. He sat down on a stone, and sobbed as he had 
never before sobbed in his life. 

“He often said he would,” he muttered between 
his tears; “but I didn’t believe him. I thought he 
did like me a little; but I’ll find him out, and I’ll 
save his half, and may-be some day he ’ll come for 
it,” with which comforting thought, he wiped his 
eyes, and then set to work by the light of a gas-lamp 
to divide his riches. Having done so, he wrapped 
James’s half in a piece of paper, and smiling sadly 
upon it, placed it in what he considered his safest 
pocket. 

He was just falling into his first doze when Big 
Ben struck four; he started up, for that was the time 
at which he always rose; he felt bewildered and 
giddy with want of sleep, and so went forth into the 
streets to begin a long weary day, without any 
breakfast too; he did not care to eat alone, the very 
sight of the breakfast stalls was repulsive to him. 
Night after night he went to the same place, and with 
the same result, until finding that he was becoming 
too well known by the policemen, he changed his 
quarters, and resigned himself to his solitary life. 

He was seated on a door-step one night some 
months later, when a beautiful dog came bounding 
up to him, licked his face all over, and wagging his 
tail all the while, as if with infinite delight at his 
discovery. Tom caressed the animal in return, 
although at a loss to understand such an exhibition 
of affection. It wasa large retriever, and he was 
still stroking it fondly when his eyes lighted upon 
the collar, with the name “ Carlo” engraved upon it. 
Now he understood all, for it was the very dog whose 
life he had once saved, or which, at all events, he had, 
at great risk to himself, torn away from a man who 
was beating the poor animal most mercilessly. This 
man had stolen Carlo, and chastised the poor dog 
because he very naturally tried to escape and to run 
home to his master. 

«Ah, Carlo!” said Tom, sorrowfully, embracing 
him, “if only James had been like you, but he’s 
forgotten Tom,” and the lad buried his face in 
Carlo’s curls, 
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The dog nestled closer to him, and whined as if in | 


sympathy, until he was loudly whistled by a gentle- 
man, whose figure Tom could enly just discern in 
the dark. Finding the dog did not return in answer, 
the stranger approached impatiently, speaking very 
severely, both to the dog and to the boy, whom he 
supposed to be detaining him. 

“Go, Carlo,” said Tom; but the dog, determining 
that his master should notice him, frisked from one 
to the other, until he brought them face to face. 

“He’s taken a desperate fancy to you,” said the 
gentleman, whose severity had quite succumbed in 
witnessing the behaviour of the dog. Tom explained 
how it was, and was about to move away, wishing 
to avoid further conversation with a stranger, when 
the gentleman asked him how it was he came to be 
out at that time of night. 

“T just took the fancy into my head, sir. I was 
very hot, and I thought I’d sit down here and cool a 
bit,” said the lad, for there was nothing he so much 
disliked as being catechised. 

“ And do you intend staying here all night ?” 

«© May-be, sir.” 

“But, my dear boy, have you no home to go to?” 

“Home?” repeated Tom, in a slow and strangely 
pathetic tone; but after a little hesitation he con- 
tinued, “Yes, sir, this is my home, and just any 
other place under the sky that I chooses to make 
such. Good night to you, sir.” 

“You’re a strange lad,” said the gentleman, placing 
a coin in Tom’s hand. 

« What’s that for, sir?” 

‘Why, for you, of course.” 

“Then, no thank you, sir,” said Tom, giving it 
back; “I don’t take coin for nothink. I thank God 
I’m no beggar.” 

“You really are the queerest fellow I ever came 
across in my life. Then you mean to stay here alone 
of your own free will? ” 

“Yes sir,” 

“You’re sure I can do nothing for you?” 

“ Quite sure,” answered Tom ; then, as if something 
suddenly rushed across his mind, he said, “ Stay, sir, 
perhaps you remember that day I brought Carlo 
home to you, I wasn’t alone then?” 

“No, to be sure. You had a friend with you. A 
dark—well, rather sour-looking youngster.” 

“Not sour, sir, but you remember him? And if 
you should ever see him again, would you mind just 
telling him that Tom hasn’t forgot him?” and Tom 
told the gentleman all his trouble. ‘The worst of it 
is, you see, sir,” explained he, “ that Jim’s father was 
a thief, and he never had no mother, leastways he 
never knew her; well, he lived all among thieves 
then, but when his father died they wouldn’t keep 





him any longer, because they said he was daft at it, 
and one day I found him crying, and saying such 
awful things as I’d never ’eard the like of, though he 
was no bigger than a twopenny loaf. So I just took 
him—and didn’t he kick me, that’s all!—to Mr, 
Jones, the master at the school, and he, bless him, 
looked after us both until he died, he did. Well, sir, I 
promised Mr. Jones I’d always look after James, 
and so I have, but now—now he’s gone !” 

‘Ungrateful fellow!” exclaimed the gentleman, 
who had now seated himself on the step by the side 
of Tom. 

“T don’t mind if that ’s all,”’ said Tom ; “it’s worse 
I'm afraid of. Just a year ago he told a lie, I heard 
him, and since then I’ve heard him tell many others, 
and you know what comes of that, sir. But you won't 
be hard upon him when you do see him, will you, 
sir? for ’m very fond of Jim.” 

The gentleman, whose name was Mr. White, pro- 
mised to do all he cotld to find the youth, and 
after in vain endeavouring to persuade Tom to go 
home with him, they parted, neither of the three 
more loath than Carlo. 

(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


90. What was the name of the chief city of the 
children of Ammon ? 

91. Which is the first case mentioned in the Bible 
of daughters receiving their father’s inheritance ? 

92. What captive king was permitted to sit and 
eat at the table of his royal conqueror ? 

93. Whose children were famous in the days of 
David, as singers in the house of God ? 

94, What was the sign by which Judas was to 
betray Jesus to the soldiers ? 

95. What massacre is recorded as having taken 
place at Riblah ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 256. 

79. “Let no man beguile you of your reward in a 
voluntary humility and worshipping of angels, in- 
truding into those things which he hath not seen” 
(Col. ii, 18). 

80. Beerah, the son of Baal (1 Chron. v. 6). 

81. Dionysius the Areopagite and a woman named 
Damaris (Acts xvii. 34). 

82. The words “Mighty men of valour,” which are 
always added to any deseription of the Benjamites 
(1 Chron. vii. 7, 9, 11, and viii. 1, &c). 

83. With the tribe of Levi as it says, “Now con- 
cerning Moses the man of God, his sons were named 
of the tribe of Levi’ (1 Chron. xxiii. 14), 
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GIVE ME 
« FON IVE Me thine heart !”? When life was young 
= That summons gently came, 
% With Jesus in the songs I sung 


The sweetest name! 

And God still called; the endless day 
Was in its early noon, 

With hours that beckoned far away : 
It was too soon. 


THINE HEART. 


O love Divine! the gr 





The life laid down for me; 
And my return of sinful years, 


Estranged from Thee! 





O late repentance ! Q 
What Thou hast made Thine own; 
hine, 


And all my heart’s best love 
And Thine alone! J. R. 





JASTWOOD, 





GOOD WORK 


LOST AND STARVING CHILDREN, 
CORRESPONDENT of a religious con- 
temporary has been accompanying a 
philanthropic lady in her attempts to 
do something for the lost and starvin 
Nursed, as man 





$ 
children of London. y 
of them are, amid scenes of vice and crime, it seems 
equally certain that many of them are left to starva- 
tion and death. A correspondent states, that in four 
houses they found twenty-eight children, who had 
actually been left to themselves from seven to nine hours 
without food, their mothers being all away during 
that period. Our readers can form no conception, not 
only of the misery and want which characterise these 
cases, but of the early profanity which marks their 
infant speech. When a little overburdened child 
was carrying a bundle of heavy firewood, and help 
was proffered, a curse was the lisped reply. On 
inquiry concerning absent mothers, some were said 
to be “‘spreeing!” Little children were found sleep- 
ing off their opiates ; and on one shelf in a cupboard 
was found the dead body of a child who had died of 
whooping-cough; in that case the mother was weeping, 


by the brutal treatment of her husband. 
be done for these wretched children? The Registrar- 
general’s return tells a sad tale concerning child- 
mortality in London. It is not proposed to found a 
créche, certainly not. But something should be done. 
In connection with the reported visitation, we read 


mother fell down-stairs, her infant undermost, and 
the babe was, of course, crushed dead ; whilst another 
woman, with twins in her arms, was so drunk, that 
she dropped one, having carried its head downwards, 
and then went reeling and hiceuping along, un- 
conscious of her lost burden. All this is terrible in 
a Christian country, All honour to the Christian 
ladies whoare commencing this philanthropic mission! 
But some organisation should be the result of it all. 
It may be that these are “undeserving poor,” but 
what of the deserts of these poor children? They 
are “somebody’s children,” even when, “lost” and 





XUM ' 


AT HOME AND 


the tears falling over a face made purple and black ; 
What can | 


hat at Liverpool, on November 11th, a drunken > 


ABROAD. 


1 


“wet through,” they wander in the streets homeless 
and helpless. Under the inspiration of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury much has been done in past years for 
ragged children; it is time that, as a nation, we had 
some inspectors to look after and some philan- 
thropists to care for these poor waifs and 
who are cast forth into the unknown 


by vice, or to die by crime. 


strays, 
rorld, to live 


CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG THIEVES. 

Thieves, unfortunately for the community, are large 
enough to constitute a species of their own amongst 
the criminal classes. We notice with pleasure, how- 
over, that they are sought out, and visited in the 
name of Christ. Nay, more, they are cared for; and 
we have another evidence of the living power of 
Christianity. We need fear no attack on our faith 
when the living evidences of its operative power con- 
tinue to be abundant in the lives of those who, like 
their Lord and Master, go about doing good. Weare 
informed that a supper has been given to the thieves 
of St. Giles and the adjacent district, given by Mr. 
George Hatton and his friends, in the Mission Hall, 
Little Wild Street, on a week night. Outside there 
was a ravenous and roaring mob! Inside, in the 
body of the chapel, men were seated listening—as 
men rarely listen in these days—to the speeches of a 
few of their companions in crime who had become 
changed men, and who now led lives of honest in- 
dustry, some of the vilest and lowest of London 
thieves. 


MR. GEORGE MOORE'S MEMORIAL. 

London will long remember its liberal and earnest 
citizen Mr. George Moore. One, to our mind, of the 
best kind of memorials is about to be erected to 
his memory, and will come into operation about 
February next. The fund collected is to be so invested 
as to help on promising children in the elementary 
schools of Cumberland and Westmoreland, so as to 
secure for them in due time places in higher schools. 
This is an admirable arrangement, and would, we 
are sure, be in harmony with the tastes of a man who 
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was before all things concerned for the well-being of 
the young. We can all remember the manly form, 
the generous nature, and the earnest Christian cha- 
racter of the late George Moore, and we prefer this 
kind of memorial to the costly brass or the sculptured 
marble, which too often is the “memorial” of de- 
parted worth. His influence will now live in the 
best sense for years and ‘‘ gons” to come. 


THE BARGEES. 


The Bishop of Lichfield has been proving himself 
a Bishop indeed. An “overseer” should neglect no 
part of the farm; and “canals” are really as im- 
portant as high roads. For a long time “ bargees ” 
have been a neglected class; belonging exactly neither 
to land or sea, they have not come within the reach 
of Sailors’ Societies, or Visiting Committees. The 
Bishop, it appears, has his mission boat; and, aided 
by his chaplain, he gathered on the banks of the river 
near the cathedral city a goodly congregation of these 
same “bargees.’’ We rejoice in the fact. It shows 
how in this age all Churches feel that “living work ” 
is the test of “living faith,” and that by their fruits 
society will prize them. Canals are not confined to 
Lichfield, and we hope the Bishop will have many 
earnest imitators in this noble work. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

We rejoice to find that the Young Women’s 
Christian Association are enlarging their Institute 
at 33, Red Lion Square. We are told that it is made 
“more attractive.” Excellent, this! for dreary, dull 
rooms, have often been most injurious to Insti- 
tutes of all kinds. One feature of their work we are 
specially pleased with. Tuesday evening in every 
week is now specially devoted to social gatherings 
and to “entertainments” free of charge. Books and 
magazines are good; but who that knows any- 
thing about the milliner’s room, and the ordinary 
work of young women in houses of business, but 
must know that such work day by day produces 
a jaded feeling, which unfits for study only in the 
evening of the day. Recreation is necessary; and if 
we do not provide “healthy recreations,” then the 
recreative faculty will be indulged in pernicious ways. 
We wish the Young Women’s Christian Association 
great success in this new sphere of its operations. 


CABMEN’S SHELTERS. 

The weather, which has been uncompromising lately 
in a wet direction, has at all events found one class 
of our fellow-countrymen better provided for. Cab- 
men are often criticised and condemned, but they 
have much to try their temper and to injure their 
health. Standing, as of old, in the ranks in the rain for 
hours together, they had a hard time of it. Modern 
philanthropy has care for them. But we are gratified 





to discover that the Cabmen’s Shelters, in London 
especially, are a great success, and that, being admir- 
ably managed, they are entirely self-supporting. We 
may depend upon it societies are like our own homes, 
good management is often the one thing required, 
We like to feel that “cabby” is comfortable, and we 
have often felt that even in relation to their general 
conduct considerateness is the best incentive to im. 
provement in character. 


THE FREE ITALIAN CHURCH. 


When we wrote recently upon theerection of the first 
Protestant church within the walls of Rome itself, 
we were reminded by a gentleman who tukes an 
interest in the movement, that though the teeth had 
been drawn from the persecuting Rome of old, it was 
still as opposed as ever to Protestantism. This is so, 
Not long ago the editor of the Osservatore Romano 
defamed the Free Italian Church and its evangelists, 
But times have changed. Years ago there could have 
been no Free Church, and if defamed, evenif allowed to 
exist, why, so much the better! But now the Supreme 
Tribunal of Rome, notwithstanding the efforts ef 
four clerical advocates, have condemmed the editor 
to six months’ imprisonment with fine and costs, whilst 
Borgia, the author of the calumnies, has got one 
month’s imprisonment. The verdict of August last 
was appealed against, but the Supreme Tribunal has 
sustained it, So that now we have not only Pro- 
testant Churches in Rome, but actually fair play for 
them. 

THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 

Mr. George Smith has been a man of one idea, 
and a beautiful idea too. Employed at the early 
age of nine years in making bricks, and carrying 
some forty pounds of clay or brick upon his head for 
thirteen hours a day, and sometimes working all 
night at the kilns, he was very early a child-toiler 
and a child-sufferer, beaten sometimes, till his life 
became a burden. He determined, however, that if 
spared to manhood, he would labour to aid his “suc- 
cessors,” little sufferers like himself. He was often 
discouraged and disappointed ; but he laboured on, 
and at last published his book, “The Cry of the 
Children from the Brick-yards of England.” The 
Queen heard that cry, so did the United States 
President; and he was honoured by letters of an 
encouraging character from Her Majesty, and the 
Kings of Holland and the Belgians, Then the 
newspapers put their clarions to their lips, and 
heralded his work. The Houses of Parliament took 
up the matter; and in January, 1872, 10,000 little 
workers were sent home from our brick-yards to be 
educated. Mr. Smith is now labouring for the canal 
boatmen; but he is still the child’s friend. That is 
still his most captivating work. Not long ago he had 
a gratifying testimonial, and richly he deserved it. 
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CONSTANTIA (pIepD 1764). 


Kon HE was laid to rest in the cloisters Constantia, in her quiet bed, 

AG dim Loved, wept for, in her summer prime ; 
“A hundred years ago, or more, How many eyes her name have read 

Where the silent shadows come and go, Since, through the midst of blinding tears, 


And the sunshine lies across the floor; | His saw it there for the first time. 
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Constantia, with her sunlit name 
Carved deep beneath my wonted tread, 
Sleeping so quietly all the while 
As I pass slowly overhead, 
And the organ sends a distant roll, 
And the faint choir voices rise and swell, 
And the great bell, with its measured toll, 
Rings out the old familiar knell. 
I am tired, Constantia, let me lie 
Where you are lying so calm and still, 
Have lain so long and so silently, 
Waiting the hour of God’s sweet Will. 


Was your life, I ask, as full of change 
As mine has been? Was your woman’s heart 
Well skilled in the law of ebb and flow, 
Which form of all earthly joy a part, 
Or was it wrapped in a steadfast love, 
That smiled on you sun-like to the last, 
Till you shut your eyes on the happy Past, 
To open them next in the light of God, 
Just as the daisies look up from the sod. | 





How is it, Constantia, I think of you 
On this April morning of sun and shower ? 





Why do I picture your eyes of blue, 
And your gold bright hair, and your winning 
power ? 
I scarcely know ! perhaps that once 
On this very day, two years ago, 
I passed over you, sleeping beneath my feet, 
At my heart a hope now cold and dead, 
As you are, Constantia, in your bed, 
Heeding no word that is sung or said. 


Did they say Death was hard as they laid you 
down, 
In all the wealth of your summer prime ? 
There are changes worse than death we know 
Who live past our radiant early time, 
Props fail, dreams fade, and we wake to see 
Things are not always what they seem ! 

Were you spared this waking, Constantia? Then 
Lie in sweetest peace ; be glad that you died 
With the crown of love on your pure smooth brow 

And the staff of your womanhood by your side! 


| Sleep on, Constantia! the dawn will break, 


And sorrow and sighing shall flee away 
For me, as for you, so let me hope, 
On another and happier April day. 
Emma MARSHALL. 








A CHRONICLE 


OF BARHAM. 


BY E. OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR OF “ MISS HONOR’S PATIENTS,” ETC. 





\ CHAPTER XV.—HER OTHER FATHER. | 
ERTRUDE VANE looked away through the 
leafy screen before her right over the 
river. Then, it had comeat last! Cecil ' 
had asked her to be his wife. The girl 
remained very still, her hand lying pas- 
sively in his. Fora minute she could not | 
speak, and during that short space of time 
every little jot and tittle of the landscape was photo- 
graphed upon her memory. Her senses were so 
highly strung that everything presented itself to her 
with painful distinctness. Her perceptions were 
quickened to such a degree that they became painful ; 
in their intensity. All was indelibly imprinted upon 
her mind, even to the bright-backed lady-bird which 
ran across her dress, the pink-eyed pimpernel which | 
grew at her feet, and the trails of woodbine and _ 
glossy-leaved periwinkle which spread luxuriantly in | 
the bosky glade below. 

The stillness was profound. The birds and insects | 
blended their voices into a drowsy, sleepy hum, which 
seemed almost a part of the quiet. Cecil Fanshawe 
gives a little start involuntarily as he thinks of what 
he has done, but a look in the sweet flushed face of 
Gertrude Vane ousts the whisperings of conscience, 
and as she does not speak he reiterates his request. 

But what is that shriek which now breaks upon 
their ears! Again it echoes through the beeches 


and the pines, supplemented by the agonised voice of 
another calling for help. Cecil sits upright, and 


, listens, and the colour leaves Gertrude Vane’s cheek, 


as she exclaims—* That is Mrs. Butler’s voice! Run, 
Cecil, run ; there is something the matter!” 

Captain Fanshawe needed no second bidding. 
Leaving Gertrude Vane to follow as best she might, 
he rushed down the slope, and soon reached the level 
sward, where Mrs, Butler was wringing her hands, 
and exclaiming, “ Help! help! Christine has fallen 
into the water!” 

“ Whereabouts?” said Captain Fanshawe, as he 
threw off his boots, hat, coat, and waistcoat, in an 
incredibly short space of time. 

Mrs, Butler indicated the spot, and Captain Fan- 
shawe plunged into the water. As the child rose to 
the surface at some little distance from the shore 
he caught her, and soon laid her, dripping and un- 
conscious, upon the green sward., 

The boatmen were quickly in attendance, and, 
knowing the neighbourhood, went quickly in search 
of assistance. In an agony of apprehension Gertrude 
Vane bent over the little still form. Everything was 
done that could be thought of, yet it was some con- 
siderakle time before Christine opened her large grey 
eyes, and appeared to recognise those around her. 

“Thank God!” fervently ejaculated Gertrude 
Vane, as she turned awey from the child’s side to 
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hide her emotion. “Had anything happened to the 


child I should for ever have considered myself her. 


murderer.” 

“That is a morbid feeling, Gertrude,” said Cap- 
tain Fanshawe; ‘‘ why should you think so?” 

“ Because we should not have left her alone. 
ought to have all kept together.” 

Captain Fanshawe had his own opinion upon that 
subject, but he said nothing. 

“T feel so strangely attracted to this child,” con- 
tinued Gertrude Vane, “ that I should have felt very 
wretched had anything happened to her.” 


We 


As she spoke she was standing in the porch of the 


little’ cottage whither Christine had been carried. 
She looke@ so sweet and loveworthy as she said so 
that Cecil would fain have renewed the conversation 
which the child’s accident interrupted. But the 


place was not propitious for any tender declarations, | 


inasmuch as that boatmen and others were con- 
stantly passing in and out. 

‘So should I have been very sorry had the poor 
little mite come to grief,” said he. ‘I suppose it is 
because of her romantic history ; but Christine is a 
child one cannot avoid feeling interested in.” 

“Yes; I always think so.” 

“You see, even my unimpressionable father was 
attracted by her when a baby.” 

“Perhaps uncle was as much fascinated by the 
baby’s beautiful mother,” 
mischievously. 

“ Possibly,” was the reply, with a little smile; 
“the poor creature was very beautiful.” 

“Very; has not Christine shown you her likeness? 

“No.” 

“Tam surprised at that, for it is her greatest 
treasure. 
large gold locket containing her mother's portrait is 
quite ludicrous.” 

‘I believe she promised to show it to me.” 

“T can quite believe that,” replied Gertrude; “she 
could not have known you so long without having 
promised you that treat.”’ 

“ By the way, we must be thinking of getting back 
to town.” 

“ The doctor is to call again in half an hour; he 
is afraid Christine cannot be removed to-night.” 

“ Awkward.” 

“Tt cannot be helped; we must do what is best for 
the child.” 

“What will you do about her? ” 

“Tf the doctor decides that she is to stay here I 
must stay also.” 


“You cannot do that, Gertrude!” he exclaimed, ' 


with rather a contemptuous glance into the interior 
of the clean, homely little cottage. 


“T must,” she replied, firmly ; “‘the child is under | 


my care, and I could not think of doing such a thing 
as leaving her in her present condition.” 
“Could we not telegraph for your maid?” 


XUM ' 


| 
suggested Gertrude Vane, 


o> | 


Her pride in the thick gold chain and the 


“T think not. Oh, I shall do capitally !”’ 

“Of course Mrs. Butler will stay if you do?” 

“TI suppose so. I hope we shall be able to get a 
comfortable bed for her.” 

“TI would stay in the neighbourhood myself,” said 
Captain Fanshawe, “only I have to be at barracks 
so early in the morning.” 

“Here is the doctor!” exclaimed Gertrude Vane, 
as a gentleman came towards the cottage. “We 
shall hear what he says.” 

And what the doctor said was not reassuring. On 
no aceount would he hear of Christine’s removal. 
The child was fev rish, and evidently suffering from 
the shock, so it was arranged that Gertrude Vane 
and Mrs. Butler were to remain with her, whilst 
Captain Fanshawe returned to London, promising to 
come down again the next day. 

“Christine has been asking’ for you, Cecil, and 
would like to see you before you go,”’ said Gertrude. 
“ Will you come and say good-bye to her.” 

“ Certainly ; but I have not much time to spare,” 
he replied, looking at his watch as he spoke, and 
following his cousin into the clean little room, where 
lay Christine in bed, with Mrs. Butler in attendance 
upon her. 

“Well, little one,” he asked, taking her hand, 
| which lay on the coverlet, “how do you feel after 
your bath?” 

“T feel all the water roaring in my ears yet,” 
replies. 

“You foolish little child; there is no water near 

| you now. Se you are going to stay here to-night ? ” 
“Yes; the doctor says so.” 
“Then you must go to sleep like a good girl, and 
| get quite well, so. as to be able to come up to town 
with us to-morrow, for I shall come down for you 
all.” 

“You are very kind,” said the child, putting her 
other hand into Captain Fanshawe’s ; “if I had a 
real father of my own, not like father Heinrich—but 
‘T love him too,” she interpolated, hastily; “ but if 


she 
| 


| I had a real father the way Doctor Fanshawe is your 
father, I should like him to be like you.” 
| «Well, I am very glad of it, Christine. Look upon 
; me now,” he continued, with a smile, “as a species 
of father for having picked you out of the water.” 
“JT will. I wanted to thank you for saving me,” 
and the child’s eyes filled with tears. 
“Don’t let her excite herself,’ whispered Ger- 





trude. 
“And now, Christine, I must say good-bye. I 
have to get back to London; and the way to thank 





me best is to get well as fast as you can. Good- 
| bye.” 
He stooped and kissed the child as he spoke. She 





impulsively threw her arms around his neck, and 
| said, “Good-bye; and thank you, Captain Fan- 
shawe; I am glad you are going to be one of my 
| fathers !”’ 
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He wished to say a word to Gertrude Vane before | Of course I go also, and as we leave London by the 10.45 train 
leaving; but no opportunity offered, and promising | there is no possibility of my getting down to see you before I 


; : ee depart. I need scarcely, I think, say, my dear Gertrude, that 
himself a talk with her on the morrow, Cecil Fan- | to leave you just now is a sore trial to me. You know what 
shawe took his departure for London. 


my f2elings towards you are. You know I love you; that to 
me no earthly happiness could be greater than the thought of 
< ae? tis a ee calling you my wife. But, Gertrude, I hardly know how to tell 

CHAPTER XVI.—EN ROUTE. ; you my story. My only excuse for the confession of my love 
CHRISTINE was restless and feverish all night, she | for you is that I could not help it, and—I had no right to make 


moaned in her disturbed sleep, and more than once | ‘Do not judge me too harshly, TI am bound by a chain 
which galls and chafes me, but which I cannot escape from, I 


or twice awoke, crying that she was going down | think it right to tell you this, hard asit is to do so. I have had 
through the dark waters. Towards daybreak she | no alternative but to doit or to leave England, leaving you with 


fell into a deeper sleep, and as the morning sun was | the impression upon your mind that we were, to some extent, 
rn aia ‘tl “ee * | bound to each other. Would to God it were so; but knowing it 
inging the world with gold, Gertrude Vane re- | cannot be, I write to beg your forgiveness, and to say I hope 


linquished her watch, and fell asleep also. | you may soon meet with one more worthy of you than I have 
When the doctor again saw Christine he was still Proved myself to ba, God bless you, Gertrude.—Ever yours 
unwilling to allow her to be removed. A certain ere the child ts better, iia 
amount of fever, consequent upon the shock to her; __ 
excitable temperament, had set in, and he demurred’ Like one stunned Gertrude Vane sits holding the 
at hearing Mrs. Butler’s decidedly expressed wish to incoherent and cruel letter in her hand. Again and 
return to London and take the child with them. | again she slowly reads it, every word being at last 
The good lady had arrived at that age when the | firmly fixed in her memory, and every line even photo- 
gratification of the creature-comforts far outweigh | graphed upon her brain. The shock is so great that 
the sensibilities; and she had had an uncomfortable | at first she does not grasp the meaning of the letter, 


bed, and missed her chocolate and her morning paper. | 

Mrs, Butler was not unkind, she was only selfish. 
Moreover, she was a commonplace-minded woman, 
and the attention shown to Christine by Gertrude 
Vane she would have considered quite right had the 
child been the daughter of a duchess, but decidedly 
out of place when the object of solicitude was no- | 
body’s child. 

Such were Mrs, Butler’s private thoughts. But 
she was a wise and wary woman in her day and 
generation, and she kept her opinions to herself. 
She knew that, gentle and considerate as Gertrude 
Wane was, she had a will of her own that it was just 
as well not to provoke too much. 

The doctor finally decided that Christine was not 
to be removed for a day or two, and Gertrude conse- 
quently made arrangements to stay with her. She 
wished very much Cecil would come. Ever and anon 
she found herself going to the cottage door, and | 
peering down the road through the trellis-work of | 
the porch. Yet he did not come. The forenoon had 
worn away, the sun had reached its burning prime, | 
yet there was no sign of his coming. 

“ Was Captain Fanshawe to have come down this 
morning ?” inquired Mrs. Butler. 

“Yes. Lam surprised he has not been here be- | 
fore this.” 

“ Perhaps he could not leave so early.” 
Perhaps ’’—but Gertrude Vane wandered from 
the child's bedside out to the cottage door, where | 
she was confronted by a servant, who handed her | 
a letter. She saw it was in Cecil’s handwriting, and | 
she trembled a little as she sat down in the porch, 

and, opening the letter, read as follows :— 
Wednesday. 
My Dear GerrrupE,—When I returned to town last night I } 


found that orders had arrived for my company to be in readi- 
ness to go on to Portsmouth this morning, en route for Canada, 





but as it gradually dawns upon her mind her brain 


seems to give one great swing, and it is with the 


utmost difficulty she controls herself so far as to pre- 
serve her consciousness. Once more she read the 
letter; then, with it yet open in her hand, advanced 
to the room where sat Mrs, Butler. 

“T have received some unexpected news,” said 
Gertrude Vane, quietly, but was unable to proceed 


‘any farther from the fear of a tremor in her voice 


betraying her. 
Mrs. Butler was glad of anything to relieve the 


‘monotony of the, to her, most wearisome day. So 


she looked up expectantly, saying, “ What is it, my 
dear ?” 
Gertrude had steadied her voice in the meantime, 


‘and replied, “ I have had a letter from Cecil. When 
_ he returned to town last night he found orders for 


him to take his regiment off to Portsmouth this 
morning, en route for Canada.” 

“Dear! dear! dear! Poor Cecil! Then we shall 
not see him again before he leaves the country ?” 

‘Tt is not possible.” 

“Well, he said something the other day about 
going away, but I had no idea he would have been 


‘ ordered off so soon.” 


“Neither did he think so himself,’’ said Gertrude, 
who feels calmer now that she speaks. “Christine,” 
turning to the child, who, with flushed cheeks, has 
been listening to the conversation, “Captain Fan- 
shawe asked me in the letter how you were.” 

“Tsn’t he coming at all to-day?” she inquired, 
ignoring Miss Vane’s remark. 

"No, my child, Captain Fanshawe has had to go 
and take his soldiers to Portsmouth, on his way to 
Canada.” 

“ Where is Canada?” she asked, quic'ly. 

“In North America.” 
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“Ah!” with a great sigh, as she lay back upon 
her pillows, “ that is a long way off. I wonder Cap- 
tain Fanshawe went away.” 

“ He is a soldier, and must do as he is desired.” 

« And when is he coming back ?” 

“T don’t know, dear.” 

““T wonder does Dr. Fanshawe know ?’ 

“T don’t know that either. There now, my child, 
you must not chatter any more. 


You have become 


quite excited at this news, and you know the doctor | 


said you were to be kept quite quiet, so as to be 
able to be removed to-morrow.” 

When she is alone Gertrude Vane again reads the 
letter. 


Her spirit is cruelly wrung. Pride urges 


her to try and oust Cecil from her heart, but her | 


woman’s heart fights a brave battle with her pride. 
The girl instinctively understood Cecil Fanshawe’s 
nature. She knew him to be vacillating, but not 


EARLY 


bad; weak, but not wicked ; and she gradually recog- 
nised the unfortunate complication of circumstances 


into which his impulsive nature had led him. There 


| was much in the letter that of course she could not 


fully understand, and a less noble-minded woman 
might have pronounced it ambiguous. She puzzled 
and pondered over it as she sat on the very slope 
where she and Cecil had sat the day before. Gertrude 
Vane was sorely tried and troubled, tempted to judge 
harshly, but her noble just nature rose paramount, 
and she trusted in the fulness of time to reveal all 


| things. 


Christine was taken back to town the next day, 
and before Gertrude Vane returned to Barham, she 
saw the child placed at Mrs, Starke’s, and proper 


| means taken to secure for her the musical education 


which Signor Zulocca said her talents merited. 
(To be continued.) 


PILGRIMS. 


IV.—JACOB. 


BY THE REV. T. 


E have no occasion to dwell on the brief 





eventful, deriving its chief interest 
from its association with that of Abraham his 
father, or Jacob his son. He was a man of a calm, 
contemplative, unenterprising nature, and we may 
regard “the historical position which Isaac held 
in the patriarchal triad as a passive rather than 
an active link between Abraham and Jacob.” For 
many years his life was closely connected with that 
of his father Abraham, by whose greatness he was 
completely overshadowed, and to whose guidance 
and commanding influence Isaac, with a weak and 
impressible nature, appears unreservedly to have 
yielded himself. “It is significant that a multi- 
plicity of types should stand at the head of the 
nation. 


part and inheritance in the people of God; that 


even a life which is not highly gifted, not endowed | 


with extraordinary powers, may yet be good and 
blessed; that faith and truth alone are indispen- 
sable. 
This 


southern borders of Palestine. habitation 


corresponds to his character. 


petition. He sought quietness and solitude. 
even there he was obliged to suffer much injustice. 


What Abraham’s awe-inspiring personality and | 
energy had kept at a distance from him, Isaac 


M. MORRIS, IPSWICH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FOUR SEED SOWINGS AND ONE HARVEST, 


history of Isaac, whose life seems to 
have been singularly quiet and un- | 





| shepherd. 
Isaac’s usual place of residence was on the | 
| not less decidedly the favourite of his mother. 
The thronging and | 
driving of the ever-increasing Canaanites was not | 
congenial to a mind disinclined to strife and com- | 
Bat 


” ETC. 
surmounts by patient submission, and yet, by 
God’s blessing, always overcomes in the end.” 
Isaac was forty years old when he took Rebekak 
to wife, and his marriage, like that of his father 
Abraham, was long an unfruitful one. For many 
years the heir of promise was childless, and this 
long-continued childlessness was designed not 
merely to try the faith of Isaac and Rebekah, but 
also to prepare them to receive their children not 
only as the fruit of nature, but also as the gift of 
God. At last, after twenty years’ waiting, two 
children were born—the twin brothers Esau and 
Jacob. The struggle between these began early, 


and lasted long, and the strife which distinguished 


g. 
their birth, and which was unconscious and in- 
stinctive, was an evil omen of that wilful and 


deliberate strife which embittered so many years 
In Isaac a pledge is given to those quiet, | 
passive natures, who with a true mind keep the | 
traditionary possessions of the Church, that they | 
also, with all their apparent insignificance, have | 


of their subsequent existence. The natural dis- 
position of the two brothers quickly discovered 
itself. It was soon seen that they differed in 
character and habit as much as in appearance 
Esau, impulsive, strong, and active, choosing the 
wild, free life of the hunter ; Jacob, with his quiet, 
retiring disposition, the peaceful occupation of the 
For reasons that are not far to seek, 
Esau became the favourite of his father, and Jacob 





In order to understand the sacred narrative 
which sets forth the relations of these two brothers, 
we must bear in mind the remarkable prediction 
which was given immediately before their birth, 
and which was substantially this: that the elder 
should serve the younger. Now, however that 
somewhat vague utterance may have been inter- 
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preted by them, there can be no doubt that it must 
have exerted a powerful influence upon the minds 
both of Rebekah and Jacob; and it goes far to 
explain the partial regard of the mother for her 
younger son, and the anxiety manifested to secure 
for the younger the blessing and birthright, which, 
in the ordinary course, would go to the elder. 

The characteristic differences of the two brothers 
declare themselves plainly enough im the first im- 
portant transaction between them which Scripture 
records. Esau was a rough, strong man, impulsive, 
straightforward, passionate, self-indulgent, the 
lower nature possessing or easily gaining the 
ascendency of the higher. Jacob’s nature was 
softer and weaker, more plastic and impressible, 
and through all the earlier years of life inclined to 
cunning and craftiness, to indirect and even insin- 
cere methods of action. All this is seen plainly 
enough in the incident to which we have referred. 
On one occasion Esau returns from a hunting 
expedition hungry and exhausted, just at the very 
moment that Jacob had prepared a savoury mess 
of pottaga In the habit of yielding, without con- 
sideration, to the impulses of his nature, he asks 
with passionate eagerness for the dish in his 
brother’s hands, and Jacob, crafty and calculating, 
promptly avails himself of his brother’s passionate 
desire for food, and persuades him to sell his birth- 
right, which carried with it rule over the entire 
family and the title to the blessing of promise. 
This Jacob knew perfectly well, and this Esau 
knew as perfectly; but these blessings were such 
as he probably attached little importance to at any 
time, and especially at a time like this, when 
he was suffering from the cravings of hunger. 
* Behold,” he says, “I am going to die, and what 
is the blessing to me?” The one thing with him 
at that moment was the satisfaction of his hunger, 
and for this he would sacrifice any merely pros- 
pective advantage, and so he obtained the coveted 
mess of pottage, and “ did eat, and drink, and rose 
up and went his way, and so despised his birth- 
right.” For the sake of a passing gratification he 
parts with his right to the most valuable gift, and 
he stands evermore before the world as the repre- 
sentative of those who, for the fleeting pleasures 
of time, are ready to abjure the lasting joys of 
eternity. 

But Esau’s careless indifference—his criminal 
readiness to part with the blessing, does not justify 
the conduct of Jacob, who was so eager to overreach 
his brother, and selfishly to avail himself of his 
necessity and known weakness to obtain that, the 
worth of which was altogether out of proportion to 
what he parted with as its equivalent. That he 
afterwards felt shame and regret on account of 
this mean transaction we may conclude from the 
fact that he never made it the basis of any claim, 
or used it as the means of obtaining any material 








advantage over his brother. In judging of the 
conduct of Jacob we may not excuse it, because he 
knew that the blessing and birthright were in- 
tended for him; for knowing this, he ought, in the 
exercise of simple faith, to have left God to fulfil 
his own prediction and accomplish his own design. 
The sacred historian passes no judgment on Jacob’s 
conduct, we have no word either of praise or blame, 
there is a simple recital of the facts of the case, 
but as we read through this ancient tale of sin and 
sorrow, we are impressed by nothing more than 
this, that all the offenders meet, sooner or later, 
with appropriate punishment; and we know that 
if on this, and on other occasions, Jacob sinned, 
though he enjoyed the blessing of Divine for- 
giveness, the material consequences of his trans- 
gressions and the painful memorials of his infir- 
mities dogged him through life. 

We come now to the obtaining of the blessing, 
Isaac is old and infirm, and his eyes are dim so 
that he can no longer see, he is one hundred and 
thirty-seven years old, and his age, with his multi- 
plying infirmities, probably suggest the idea that 
death is near at hand, though, as we know, he 
does not die till some forty-three years after this. 
He feels, however, that the time is come when he 
should bestow the blessing of the birthright upon 
his elder and favourite son, and so he bids Esau 
go out and take some venison, and prepare him the 
savoury dish that he loved, that he might bless 
him before he died. Rebekah, ever watchful, and 
who has been probably anticipating this very 
time, becoming acquainted with this arrangement 
of Isaac, in a prompt and unscrupulous manner 
sets herself to frustrate her husband’s intention, 
and secure the blessing for her younger son. And 
so, while Esau was away hunting the venison of 
which his father was longing to partake, she con- 
fers with Jacob, and suggests a stratagem by 
means of which he shall impose himself upon his 
aged and dim-visioned father as the elder son, and 
so obtain the first-born’s blessing. The scheme 
is a daring one, and one which the crafty yet reso- 
lute mother is more ready to suggest, than her 
prudent and timorous son is to adopt and carry 
out. He fears that his nearly blind father will 
detect him by his smooth skin, and that as the 
result of the attempted imposition he will receive 
a curse rather than a blessing. The mother who, 
in this crisis, hesitates at nothing, quiets the 
apprehensions of Jacob by professing her willing- 
ness to take the curse upon herself. The stronger 
nature of the mother dominates the weaker nature 
of the son, and, though not without fearfulness as 
to the result, he agrees to play his part in the well- 
arranged plan. Rebekah hastily prepares of the 
kids of goats a savoury dish, such as Isaac wished 
for, and she clothes Jacob in the garments of Esau, 
covering his neck and hands with the skins of the 
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kids, and sends him in with the savoury dish. 
But though he has so able an ally in his mother, 
Jacob has a very difficult part to play; the sus- 
picions of Isaac are evidently awakened; he is 
surprised that the venison has been so quickly 
obtained ; the voice, too, sounds not like the voice 
of his elder son; but the unhesitating assurance of 


Jacob, his false declarations, the roughness of his 


hands, and especially the smell of the fields which 
attached to Esau’s garments, which he wore, 
allayed the suspicions of the old man, and led 
him to bestow the blessing. 

Jacob had only just left his father’s presence 
with the blessing which he had thus surrepti- 
tiously acquired, when Esau came in with the dish 
of venison, which, in the meantime, he had obtained 
and prepared, and great was the shock experienced 
both by the father and the son on discovering the 
fraud that had been perpetrated. Isaac, however, 
will not curse his younger son for having imposed 
upon him, nor will he withdraw the blessing which, 
under a misapprehension, he has bestowed. “I 
have blessed him,” he said, “ yea, and he shall be 


blessed. And when Esau heard the words of his | 
father, he cried, with a great and exceeding bitter | 
cry, and said unto his father, Bless me, even me 


also, O my father.” 
We all know how Esau, though he missed the 
blessing of the first-born, did not go without a 


* blessing altogether, and that the words of Isaac 
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concerning his two sons received a very remark- 
able fulfilment. But though Jacob was allowed to 
retain the blessing he had so unworthily secured, 
yet was he severely punished for the deceit he had 
practised. Nothing can justify the conduct of 
those concerned in this transaction, certainly not 


the fact that it was God’s declared intention that | 
the blessing and birthright should go to the! 
The faith which led them to receive | 


younger son. 
the prediction as true should have led them to 
leave God to seeure the fulfilment of it at his own 
time, and in his own way. Instead of this, we see 
them adopting that policy which has ever proved 
so fruitful a source of mischief and misery, which 
proceeds upon the assumption that the end justifies 
the means, and that men may do evil that good 
may come. On this vicious principle Rebekah and 
Jacob acted; how severely they were punished for 
so doing we all know. Rebekah had toendure the 
sorrow of a life-long separation from the son she 
loved, and had so unwisely sought to serve; while 
Jacob had to go forth in solitary flight from the 
home of childhood and youth, and earn a livelihood 
in a strange land. And his punishment was 
measured out to him in kind as well as degree. 
Guilty of deception, he became the victim of de- 
ception. He is first of all deceived by his kinsman 
Laban, and in his old age is wounded in his ten- 
derest affections, by the deception practised »pon 


him by his sons, in reference to Joseph the much- 
beloved. ‘Thus we see Ged over-ruling the weak- 
nesses and sins of men to the accomplishment of 
His own purposes, but always affixing the stamp 
of His disapproval on their misdoings. 

Esau, burning with indignation against his 
brother on account of the fraud perpetrated, re- 
solves to slay him; and Rebekah, hearing of this, 
and knowing the wild impetuosity of Esau’s 
nature, urges Jacob to seek safety by flight, and 
go to Laban her brother. With the view, pro- 
bably, of sparing Isaac anxiety, she explains the 
intended journey of Jacob, by reference to her 
desire that he should marry one of Laban’s 
daughters; and so Isaac, acting upon his wife’s 
suggestion, sends for Jacob into his presence, bids 
him go forth to Padan Aram on that errand, and 
in thus sending him forth he renews the blessing 
which he has already bestowed. 

We now come to one of the most significant 
events in the life of the patriarch—his departure 
from Beersheba, self-excluded from the shelter 
and charities of his father’s house. At the close 
of his first day’s journey, on his way towards 
Haran, he comes to a place where he has to tarry 
for the night. We see the patriarch here weary 
and alone, behind him is the home of childhood 
and youth, with all its tender memories and cling- 
ing associations ; above him the star-lit heavens ; 
around him the untrodden desert; before him a 
strange land and people; a dim, and in all pro- 
bability, a sorrowful future. It is not easy for us 
to understand how this self-exiled man must have 
felt at this time. Many sad memories must have 
crowded in upon and overshadowed his mind, 
'many anxieties as to the future must have dis- 
turbed him, the burden of recent sin must have 
painfully oppressed him. But he has still a refuge 
to which he can resort. He has sinned against 
' God, but he has not forgotten God. We are told 
very little as to his state of mind—we have to draw 
our own conclusions, but we can scarcely doubt 
'that he realised that night the blessed fact of 
| reconciliation. Many leaving home as he left, 
would have drifted away wildly, hopelessly, further 
and further from the path of rectitude and safety ; 
| but Jacob, after sinning, returned to God, and, in 
| his penitential return, found peace. He laid his 
| head that night upon a heap of stones, his pillow 
was hard, but his sleep was sweet. He had a 
vision, he learned that God was with him there in 
that desert place, and that earth and heaven are 
really, though mysteriously, linked together. As 
he slept, in the visions of the night he saw the 
radiant forms of those angels of God, who, in unin- 
terrupted service, are ever ascending and descend- 
ing that mystic ladder, the foot of which is on the 
earth, the top of which reaches unto the heavens. 
And the Lord communicated to him there a 
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gracious promise, which was singularly appro- 
priate to the circumstances in which he was then 
placed, and which was remarkably fulfilled in his 
subsequent history. 

And we may regard this vision as having been 
vouchsafed to Jacob not only as an individual, but 
as one of the great progenitors of the chosen family, 
and as setting forth truths in which, equally with 
himself, we have an interest. 

What was it which Jacob saw that night in 
Bethel? He saw a ladder, with its foot on the 
earth, and its top in heaven, he saw the angels 
with their radiant forms and swift service, cease- 
lessly ascending and descending, and there over 
all was God, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
who declared himself to be the God of Jacob also. 
Was not this vision designed to teach the patriarch 
that he was not alone in the desert, and that there 
is a close and real, however mysterious, connection 
established and maintained between God and man, 
between heaven and earth. Thisis a vision which, 
in ever-new forms, God has been repeating for the 
encouragement of His people from that time to 
this. Yea, and were our eyes opened as were those 
of Elisha’s servant at Dothan, we should see to- 
day what Jacob saw in Bethel, the mystic ladder 
connecting heaven and earth, and thronged with 
the radiant forms of ascending and descending 
angels who think it no dishonour to minister to 
those who are the heirs of salvation. 

But we do not attain to the true significance of 
this vision till we come to the mediation of Christ, 


| the Lord Himself. 





| 


which is the one ground of all gracious intercom- 
munication between heaven and earth, between 
God and man. We should have hesitated about 
offering or accepting this interpretation of the 
vision had we been left to our own guidance. But 
the question is happily settled beyond dispute by 
In the words addressed to 
Nathaniel, the typical Israelite, we have the pro- 
mise of a brighter and more glorious vision than 
that vouchsafed to his father Jacob. “ Hereafter 
ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” 
Jesus refers here unmistakably to the vision of the 
heavenly ladder which Jacob saw at Bethel, and 
which was vouchsafed to him as one of the fathers 
of the chosen race, and which finds its highest and 
only complete fulfilment in Christ, the promised seed, 
in whom all the nations of the earth areto be blessed. 

We need not be surprised that, having seen this 
vision, and listened to the words of this divine 
promise, Jacob’s soul should have been subdued 
by feelings of awe, which found expression in the 
words, “ Surely the Lord is in this place, and I 
knew it not,” or that he should set up the stone he 
had used as a pillow to be a monument and memo- 
rial of God’s gracious dealings with him, recording 
a vow there before the Lord. All this flows 
naturally enough, and even inevitably, from the 
grand and gracious revelation which has been 


vouchsafed to him, filling his soul with feelings of 


joy and gratitude which long for increasing oppor- 
tunities of expression. 








MORE THAN CONQUEROR. 


°® CHAPTER XXXVII. 
WES JIVIAN had studied medi- 
cine to some extent, in order 


quirements of his household 
in that respect, and render 
it unnecessary that any 
doctor should ever invade 
his retreat at Refugium. 
He had therefore quite sufficient skill to 
ascertain that Anthony still lived, and 
also to satisfy himself, after a hurried 
and cursory examination, that, besides a 
fracture of the arm, the chief injury he 
had sustained was the blow on the head which had 
yendered him insensible. 





Vivian was a man of practical resources, and, in 
spite of his retiring nature and love of ease and quiet, 
he could always summon up an abundant stock of 
energy in any sudden emergency. 


to be able to meet the re- | 
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He let fall poor Anthony’s nerveless hand after he 
had succeeded in feeling the faint fluttering of a 
pulse not yet extinct, and stood for a moment looking 
round, that he might discover the position of the 
ravine in which the accident had happened, and its 
distance from Refugium, 

He knew the surrounding country well, and there- 
fore soon perceived that they were not so far from 
home as he had feared, and he also recollected, with 
great thankfulness, that there was a shepherd’s hut 
not very far from the spot, where he would probably 
find several men, whose services he could procure to 
assist him in conveying the wounded sufferer to 
Refugium. 

“Rex,” he said, impatiently, to the young man, 
who was kneeling beside his brother, vainly beseech- 


| ing him to look up and speak, “leave off these useless 


| lamentations, and bestir yourself. I have decided 


what we are to do.” ° 
“Oh, tell me then!” said Rex, starting to his feet, 
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‘*Scaled the steep side of the cliff.”—p. 298. 
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“‘for I cannot conceive how we are to get poor An- | 
thony home, insensible as he is. You say that he is | 
still alive, and I am thankful to believe you, but 
surely he will soon 4ie if we cannot move him from 
this place.” 

“‘We shall move him very speedily. Listen to me, 
Rex. You see that clump of trees up there on the 
hill-side at right angles from where we stand? A 
short way beyond that there is a shepherd’s hut, 
where several of the men in charge of the mountain 
flocks assemble about this hour to find shelter for 
the night. You must go there at once, while I keep 
watch here beside your brother. You must collect 
as many men as you can find, and bring them back 
with you, to help us in carrying Anthony to Re- 
fugium. Tell them to wrench a door or shutter off 
their hut, and carry it here; it will make our task 
much easier. Of course you can promise them 
ample reward for their assistance in every way.” 

“Thank heaven, then, there is succour at hand,” 
said Rex. “I will make all speed, and return as 
quickly as possible. But, Mr. Vivian, Innocentia 
must be in dreadful anxiety.” 

** Yes, I know, poor child. You will have to pass 
the spot where she is in order to get your horse, 
which will take you more quickly to the hut than 
you could go on foot. Just give her a few words of 
comfort; tell her that Anthony is alive, and that we 
hope to take him safely home, Bid her remain where 
she is; she must not attempt to come here or to 
move from the spot where I left her.” 

Rex darted away at once, and scaled the steep 
side of the cliff with all the activity of his youth 
and strength; anxious as he wag concerning his 
brother, he was panting to be with Innocentia, 
whom he felt must be in an agony of suspense. He 
found that, in obedience to her father’s. commands, 
she had remained perfectly motionless; and horse 
and rider alike seemed cut from a block of pure 
white marble, as they stood out in strong relief 
against the western sky, where the sun was setting 
in a lake of crimson light. 

Innocentia’s sweet face was colourless as drifted 
snow, and her blue eyes were, for the first time in 
all her life, dark with a look of anguish as she turned 
them on Rex. “Anthony, Anthony,” she murmured 
faintly, as the young man approached; “ where is 
he? what has happened? will he not come back to 
us?” 

“Yes, yes; I trust he will!” exclaimed Rex; “there 
is no present fear of death, your father says; he is 
only grievously hurt.” 

“Death! I do not know what it is!” said Inno- 
centia. ‘‘I have never seen it, scarce even heard of 
it; my father never liked to speak of it; only I 
know it takes those we love quite away from us, and 
we see them no more. Oh, Rex, you have frightened 
me! I do not want Anthony to be taken away by 
that dark mysterious death! ” 








And, oppressed by a nameless terror, the young 
girl let her head fall on Rex’s shoulder, as he stood 
by her, looking up with his kind soft eyes into her 
sad face; he could not resist the temptation of passing 
his arm around her waist, and pressing her closely 
to him. ‘‘Do not grieve, dearest Innocentia,” he 
said, “I think—I hope he will recover ;” and then 
an impulse of pain he hardly understood prompted 
him, huyried as he was, to pause, and say, “ You 
love Anthony very much, then, Nina?” 

“He is my friend, and he has been very kind to 
me,” she answered, simply. “I do not want him to 
be hurt and taken quite away for ever.” 

And somehow her answer gave Rex a sense of 
peace from his momentary mysterious trouble; but 
for the moment the brother he loved so well was 
really foremost in his thoughts, and he said, hastily, 
“T must go now, Innocentia; I ought not to 
have lingered even an instant while poor Anthony 
lies there wounded. Your father bade me tell you to 
remain quite calm and still until we come for you.” 

Then he mounted his horse, and galloped off in 
the direction of the shepherd’s hut. 

Innocentia remained alone in the midst of the fair 
mountain solitude, which had been suddenly filled 
for her with images of gloom and terror. She 
watched the sunset glow fading slowly away from the 
summit of the hills, while already the spot where 
she stood was in deep shadow; and a strange con- 
viction took possession of her that she had passed 
in that sad hour a great crisis in her destiny ; that 
all her life hitherto had been but an unreal dream, 
such as in the old legends the dwellers in fairyland 
were wont to exist in for years and years. It seemed 
to her as if now her real existence was about to 
begin, and that she was to live no more, as it were, 
in a perpetual sunshine among her birds and flowers, 
but take her share with other mortals in the 
chequered scenes of fitful joys and frequent griefs 
which make up the sum of years for most of us on 
earth. Innocent and childlike as the young girl 
was she had no lack of mental ranacity, and many 
strange thoughts and feelings chased each other 
through her mind during the time (which seemed to 
her interminable) that she was left to wait there alone 
in her suspense. She had seen Rex, accompanied 
by several men, hurrying down into the ravine, and 
she had heard voices and sounds which convinced her 
that they must be already moving Anthony, and yet 
no one came to her as the slow moments dragged on, 
and in her gentle habit of obedience it never occurred 
to her to move from the spot where her father had 
desired her to stay. It was almost dark when at 
last she saw Rex riding quickly towards her by a cir- 
cuitous path from the bottom of the ravine. He was 
breathless, and almost incoherent in his anxiety and 
excitement. 

“ Anthony has moved !”? he exclaimed. “He will 
live, and quite recover, your father thinks, though he 
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is still unconscious. 
about taking him home; the men have made a sort 
of litter, and laid some sheep-skins on it, and he is 
lying comfortably as they carry him.” 

“But where is he?” said Innocentia, looking 
towards the spot where he had disappeared. 
it not there he fell?” 

“Yes, but they could not carry him up that steep 
ascent ; they have been obliged to go out by the end 
of the ravine, and they will bring him home by a path 
which leads easily to Refugium, though it is a little 
further round. I am going to take your father’s 
horse to him; I shall not be two minutes absent, and 
then I am coming back to ride home with you by a 


short cut. That is your father’s arrangement—he is | 
going to follow the men who carry my brother, and | 


lead his poor wounded horse. But we shall be at 
Refugium long before they arrive, and have every- 
thing ready for them. Wait just one moment longer, 
dear Miss Vivian,” he added, calling her by that 
name in remorse for the freedom he had been be- 
trayed into when he first came to her in his agita- 
tion, and, seizing Mr. Vivian’s horse by the bridle, he 
galloped quickly down the slope, and disappeared. 

It was, however, in truth, but a moment before he 


We have managed admirably , 


* Was | 


* Rex,” she answered, gravely, “I know quite well 
| that I must soon become like other people, and mix 
with my fellow-creatures, and I do not wish to rebel 
against the necessity, or to hold back from fulfilling 
the ordinary conditions of existence because my dear 
father has kept me hitherto in a beautiful seclusion 
| and peace which has made my home like a paradise; 
| but it is impossible that I should not shrink with 
| terror and bewilderment from the change that is 

taking place around and within me. Only a few 
months ago I was a happy child, who had seen no 
face but that of my dear father and the servants’, 
I knew nothing of the world without, and thought 
not of it; my life was like one long bright summer 
day. And then Anthony came; he said he was my 
friend, and I liked his presence very much, but his 
constant going and coming troubled me, and he often 
said words which seemed to mean more than I could 
understand. And then you came, Rex, and when I 
had known you two or three days I felt I should be 
more glad to have you for a friend than I had been 
to haye Anthony when I first knew your brother, and 
that seemed unkind to him; and now he has had this 
dreadful accident, and there will be pain for him, 
and suffering for all of us, and you are going to 





was again by her side, and then they started to ride | bring another stranger to our quiet home, and all 
home together, as Vivian had desired. They were! the future looks to me to-day so troubled and so 
obliged to go slowly and cautiously in the gathering | dark, changed from my serene and beautiful past as 
darkness, and both felt keenly the contrast of this | much as this gloomy evening ride, with all its sad- 
sad return with their merry going forth in the morn- | ness, is changed from the bright morning when we 
ing, when the sunshine was bright around them, and | left Refugium. Can you not understand, then, that 
Anthony’s pleasant voice sounded gaily in their ears | every new event makes me tremble with vague 
as they sped along. fears.” 

Rex began to talk rapidly, to relieve the gloom! «Oh, I can indeed, dear Innocentia!” exclaimed 
that oppressed the spirits of both, and he told her Rex, enthusiastically; “but no harm, no pain, no 
that so soon as he had placed her in safety at home ! grief, should ever come to you if I might be allowed 
he was going to start off on horseback to the nearest | to watch over your happiness, and care for you. I 





country town to bring back a doctor for Anthony. 

“A doctor!” said Innocentia; “then there is 
another man coming to Refugium?” she said, in a 
tone of alarm which made Rex smile in spite of all 
his grief for his brother. 

“Tam afraid it cannot be avoided,” he answered; 
“we must have medical help for dear Anthony.” 

“But my father knows how to cure those who 
are ill,” said Innocentia. “Juan had a fever, and 
he took care of him, and soon made him quite well ; 
and I fell down once and hurt my ankle very much, 
and he knew how to take away all the pain in a very 
little while.” 

“Yes, I know Mr. Vivian is very skilful, and he 
says he hopes he may be able to manage Anthony’s 
ease himself when once the doctor has examined him 


and ascertained the extent of his injuries; but your 


father thinks it too serious a matter to be trusted to 
his unprofessional opinion only, at least in the first 
instance. Perhaps the doctor will only come once. 
But do you so much dislike to see another man, 
Innocentia ? ” 


XUM ' 


| would give my very life to guard you from evil if 
g y very g y 

there were any need for it.’”’ She looked at him for 
la moment with a glance of surprise, then drooped 


| her head in silence. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


REGINALD ERLESLEIGH had fallen under the fascina- 
| tion of Innocentia’s charming character quite as 
| speedily as Anthony had done; but, in spite of the 
strong attraction her presence had for him, his 
| anxiety about his brother was too great to allow of 
| his lingering by her side even for a moment after 
they arrived at Refugium. He sent Juan at once to 
| the stables for a fresh horse, and was gone in quest 
of a doctor some time before the mournful procession 
arrived bearing Anthony Beresford, still insensible, 
litter which the shepherds carried 


{ 


| 


on the rough 
slowly and carefully along. 

Mr. Vivian galloped on in front as they approached 
the walls, and found Innocentia waiting just within 
‘the gate, straining her sad eyes through the gloom 


| 
| 
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to distinguish, if possible, the motionless form of 
her friend. He dismounted, and, taking his daughter 
by the hand, drew her into her own little sitting- 
yoom, where her entrance produced a chorus of wel- 


come from warbling throats and fluttering wings, as | 


the tame birds flew to mect her. She scarce responded 
to their grecting, however, and turned an inquiring 
look upon her father. 

“My darling,” he said, “no doubt you are feeling 
very anxious, but you must set your mind at ease. 
Anthony still lives, and he is young and strong, so 
that, although he is evidently much hurt, I feel con- 
fident he will quite recover, and we shall have him 
with us again as well as ever. 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” said Innocentia, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘Can I see him, father? ” 

“No, dear child, it would not be fitting that you 
should, I brought you here on purpose to explain 
to you that I wish you to stay, for some time to 
come, quite away from the part of the house where 
Anthony’s rooms are. You know that Rex has gone 
to bring a doctor, and I asked him also to get an 
experienced nurse to take care of the poor patient ; 
so that there will be more than one stranger coming 
to the house, and I do not wish you to get acquainted 
with them, or to come in contact with them at 
all.” 

“T do not want to see strangers indeed,” said 
Innocentia, with a slight shiver; “but I should 
have liked to have been able to help Anthony, if you 
would let me nurse him, instead of having an un- 
known person here.” 

“Impossible, my child; you cannot understand all 
my reasons, but it is best you should know at once 
that you cannot go to see Anthony at all until he is 
quite convalescent.” 

“And yet he called me his friend,” she said. 

“So he is,” said Vivian, smiling, ‘and when your 
friend is well you shall see him, but not till then.” 

“As you please, father, of course; but it seems to 
me so sad that I cannot be of use—that I never have 
been of use to any one all my life.” 

“ Ah, my darling, you have been of use to me in 
making life tolerable for me, which it would not have 
been assuredly without you, and you need not doubt, 
alas, that the burdens and cares of this mortal 
existence will fall upon you soon enough! I have 
tried to keep them from you—longer than is possible 
in ordinary cases, and so you must not ask to rush 
into the thick of them before you are compelled to do 
so by the inexorable power of fate. Let me keep you 
in brightness and peace a little longer, my sweet 
Nina?” and a certain sadness in his tone touched 
Innocentia’s sensitive heart at once. 


“Dear father,” she said, flinging her arms round 
his neck, “of course you always know best, and you 
cannot doubt that I shal] never fail to do whatever 
you desire.” 

“No, darling, I do not douhkt you,” he answered ; 





‘you have been the sweetest and most docile child 
ever man was blessed with—stay here then for the 
present. I hope we shall not require more than one 
visit from the doctor, so to-morrow you will be free 
to go where you will, excepting to the part of the 
house where Anthony is.” 

He left her then, and went to superintend the 
removal of the wounded man to his bed, in which he 
found Manuela a very expert assistant, and Vivian 
saw that she would be quite able to take care of the 
patient till another nurse should come. 

Anthony had moved, showing manifest uneasiness 
in the broken arm, which Vivian had set and bound 
in rough splints before he moved him from the 
ravine. His pulse was also very high, and he mut. 
tered from time to time incoherently, as if he were 
delirious. 

Vivian watched by him in considerable anxiety 
during the long interval which elapsed before it was 
possible for the doctor to arrive. It was, in fact, 
nearly midnight before he and Rex appeared, bringing 
with them a respectable-looking elderly nurse, who 
had made no small demur to being placed on a horse, 
which was the only mode of transit possible over the 
mountain-paths that led to Refugium. She had ac- 
complished her perilous journey safely, however, and 
was soon installed in charge of her patient. 

The doctor’s examination proved that none of An- 
thony’s injuries were fatal, but that the chief risk for 
him was in the fact that the shock, joined to the pain 
of the wound in his forehead, was rapidly bringing on 
an attack of brain-fever, of which the termination 
could in no way be foreseen. Still, the doctor was 
hopeful; there were no bad symptoms, and, though 
it would probably be a tedious illness, he was quite 
of opinion that Anthony’s strong constitution would 
triumph, and that he would ultimately recover. 

Vivian was strongly of opinion that the mere in- 
juries sustained in the fall would have passed away 
in due time, without fever supervening, had not An- 
thony’s system been to some extent exhausted and 
disturbed by the mental anxiety and distress he had 
been enduring previously. Even the excitement of 
the sudden joy that had followed his despair when he 
found that Innocentia was not lost to him, as he had 
feared, was quite sufficient to make him for the time 
a ready victim to any form of fever which might 
from other circumstances be likely to fasten on 
him. 

The doctor quite concurred in this view when 
Vivian hinted that Anthony had been subjected to 
unusual mental disturbance just before his accident. 
The only effectual treatment for such a case was of 
course to keep the patient in the most absolute quiet, 
excluding light and noise from the room, and apply- 
ing ice to the head. 

The doctor himself watched Anthony during the 
first night, and then, having seen that the nurse was 
quite capable of carrying out his directions efficiently, 
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he left Refugium on the following day, promising to 
return from time to time until the patient was con- 
valescent. 

Then commenced a long, tedious period of time, 
during which Anthony was as completely shut out 
from all knowledge of the living world as if he had 
been already dead. That moment when, turning 
round on the hill-side at Vivian’s summons, he had 
seen all the fair landscape bathed in the soft light of 
the pale winter sun, and Innocentia by his side, her 
snow-white garments shining in the golden radiance, 
and her sweet face, bright with serenest joy, was the 
last of conscious existence for him, over which it 
seemed as if a great black curtain had been dropped, 
leaving the scene on which his eyes had closed 
indelibly fixed on his memory in all his years of life 
to come. 

Days passed into weeks, and weeks into months, 
while still he lay in that mysterious border-land 
between life and death when the soul seems to have 
no knowledge of its own identity, and the mind has no 
power to act, although the bedy feels and suffers, 
and even in all his delirious wanderings it was of a 
shining snow-white figure he spoke, and of a moun- 
tain bathed in light beneath a cloudless sky; but it 
was only at rare intervals that he muttered a few 
disconnected words alluding to visions of this nature, 


for the most part he lay in a stupor, when only his | 


hurried breathing told that he lived. The nurse 


| 
| 


course of his illness. At last, as the days went on, 
'and each morning found him a little stronger than 
the last, he began to smile faintly when Rex paid 
his daily visit, and finally one bright spring day, when 
Vivian went to see him, Anthony looked up into his 
face, and said, feebly, ‘ Innocentia.” The first con- 
scious word he had spoken since his accident was her 
beloved name. Vivian thought of this with a heavy 
sigh, as he answered that she was well; and then 
strove at once to draw the patient’s attention to 
some other subject. 

It was not long after this, when Anthony, improving 
rapidly as his youth and strength conquered his 
| malady, became able to speak in coherent sentences, 
jand to show that his interest in life had revived, 

bringing back all the thoughts and feelings that had 
| heen dominant with him, before even the sense of 
| personal identity was driven out of him in the crash 
| of his terrible fall. He began to ask Vivian many 
| questions as to the length of time which had elapsed 
| since his accident, and the manner in which the 
interval had been passed by the inhabitants of Re- 
fugium ; but the one theme to which he ever returned 
with intense eagerness and anxiety was still Inno- 
centia, and that was precisely the subject on which 
| Vivian seemed least disposed to give him any infor- 
|mation. He always managed to change the conver- 
sation when Anthony spoke of her, which seemed 
particularly hard to the poor convalescent, who was 





| 


| 


| 


cared for him assiduously, relieved at times by | longing with all his heart for tidings of her, and 
Manuela, and Vivian was never many hours absent | looking forward with an impatience which almost 
from his side; while Rex, morning and evening came | retarded his recovery to the moment when he should 
and looked at him, anxiously asking always if there | be allowed to see her again, and hear the sound of 
was nothing he could do for him, and receiving the | her soft sweet voice. It seemed very strange to him 





same reply that no one could do more for him than 
was being done, and that they could but wait 
patiently for a change, and hope the best. The doctor 
came occasionally, and always said that the patient 
was progressing as favourably as could be expected, 
but still there was little change as the winter days 
rolled on; and spring was well advanced before full 
consciousness returned by slow degrees to Anthony 
Beresford. At first, when the fever had subsided, and 
the cloud roiled away from his brain, he was capable 


of feeling little more than a sense of weakness and | 


of grateful repose. 
obliged to open his lips to receive the nourishment 
they compelled him to take, and he seemed not to 


have strength to utter a word; gradually, however, | 
he began to open his heavy eyes, and to gaze with | 
the same sort of vacant indifference on the familiar | 


countenances of Rex and Vivian and the strange face 
of the nurse, which, mingled with all the fantasies that 
had haunted his bewildered brain during the long 


XUM ' 


It was a weariness to him to be 


| that Vivian was so unwilling to speak of her, for he 
| knew certainly that no illness or other calamity had 
| befallen her, as he had heard that much from his 
| nurse, who told him, in answer to his inquiries, that 
she saw Miss Vivian every day, and that she was 
quite well, and, further, that she was, without excep- 
tion, the most beautiful young lady she had ever 
beheld. Why was it, then, that her father only 
answered so very shortly when he spoke of her? and 
| why, also, did he seem so unwilling that Rex should 
| ever remain alone in the room with him? Vivian 
always managed to be present during the young 
, man’s daily visits, and on these occasions Innocentia’s 
name was never mentioned. All this perplexed poor 
Anthony in his weakness very much, and often made 
his head ache much more than it ought to have done, 
yet he felt it could be no unkindness on Vivian’s 
| part, who showed his deep affection for him in every 
| possible way. 

| (To 


be continued.) 
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“Brightest and Pest.” 


J. Freprerick Brivez, Mus. D. (Oxon.) 
Words by Bishop HEBER. Westminster Abbey. 
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Cold on His cradle the dew-drops are shining ; | Say, shall we yield Him, in costly devotion, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall; Odours of Edom and offerings divine ? 
Angels adore Him, in slumber reclining, Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 


Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all. Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine? 
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Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; 
Vainly with gifts would His favour secure; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration ; 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


TOM’S 


CHAPTER II. 
OM’S good fortune increased day by day. 
His honest face became known to many, 
and he proved himself so active and trust- 
worthy that he was now often employed 
in carrying messages of some import- 
which he considered he was very much 
overpaid. Still so it was, and his wealth was becoming 
quite a burden to him. Jim’s share had already 





for 


ance, 


grown too heavy for him to carry about with him. 


The only luxury he indulged himself in was a bed ; 
he slept every night at the house of a poor honest 
widow, and many a little treat did he bring home at 
night with him for one or another of her children. 
Tom had so much faith in this good woman that he 
entrusted her with the care of all his money until he 
should some day meet his friend Mr, White. He 
knew very well where the gentleman lived, but as he 
told the widow, he “‘ wasn’t going to be talked to as if 
he was a thief by those stuck-up servants in their 
wigs and silk legs; he had enough of that when he 
took Carlo home.” 

How anxiously he scanned all the faces he met 
in his wanderings through the crowded streets of 
London, but the two faces he longed for were never 
to be seen. He began to despair, when one Sunday 
he started off with his fortune in his pocket ; he went 


towards the street where Mr. White lived, intending | 
to walk up and down it, as he had so often done before, | 


in the hopes of meeting that gentleman. He had 
spent the whole afternoon there in vain, and was just 
turning away with a heart as heavy as lead, when 
the object of his search came and tapped him on 
the shoulder; the gentleman had recognised him, 
although it was now seven months since their last 
meeting. Mr. White had never yet come across 
James, he said, although he had made many inquiries. 
He blamed Tom for not having called upon him, and 
was not a little amused when he heard the reason. 
He readily undertook the charge of the money, but 
at the same time advised Tom not to worry himself 
any more about the lad; he little knew the inten- 
sity of Tom’s love, which, instead of lessening, only 
increased with every day of James’s absence. Mr. 
White even offered Tom a situation in his own house, 
but it was declined, for he said he nowhere stood such 
a good chance of finding his friend as by always 
being in the streets. He refused, too, all assistance 
except in the way of his “reg’lar business,” 
was proud to call it, and many messages did Mr. 


as he 
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Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 


\ Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


CHARGE. 


White invent just for the sake of helping this proud 
| boy, in whom he took so much interest. Things, it 

seemed, however, were not destined to go well for long 
together with Tom, for shortly afterwards his kind 

benefactor was called abroad, where he was likely to 
| have to remain for two or three years. Before he 
left he deposited Tom’s savings for him in a post- 
office bank, taking the boy to introduce him, that he 
might for the future safely deposit more himself. 
| Two years went very slowly by with poor Tom; 
| the hopes that he had lived upon so long of meeting 
| James seemed now almost fruitless. Could he be 
dead, or in prison ? He would ratherit were the former. 
Then he would picture to himself James starving and 
| friendless whilst he was surrounded by luxuries and 
kind friends, for so he esteemed the widow and her 
children, little as he saw of them. Such dismal 
imaginings were at last, unknown tohim, undermining 


| his strength and energy ; the feeling came upon him 
| that he was working and saving only for himself. 
His natural spirits drooped, his blue eyes lost their 
| wonted sparkle, and, instead, became heavy and dull. 
| He was walking so wearily and hopelessly one Sunday 
(every other day found him almost too busy to think) 
when who should he see but Mr. White, on the very spot 
and at the same time of day as that on which they had 
met nearly three years before. He was far from well, 
and thought it could only be an apparition ; the shock 
proved too great for his shattered nerves, and, catch- 
| ing hold of the railings, he reeled, and fell at the 
gentleman’s feet. It was the first time he had ever 
| fainted. 
|  “He’s all right now,” were the first words Tom 
heard Mr, White say, and he was nota little astonished 


| at finding himself upon a very luxurious couch, with 
| his patron and one of the dreaded men-servants 
| His fainting fit left him a little 
weak, but with that exception he was soon himself 
again; his recovery was probably hastened by Mr. 
White’s telling him that he had some news for him 
, as soon as he should be sufficiently strong to hear it. 


’ 


| leaning over him. 


“ Strong, sir?” said Tom, his eyes flashing with 
excitement, for he knew the news must be about 
James, “ I’m as strong as a lion.” 

“Tm so glad!”’ said a young man who had entered 
The 
tall, thin, delicate-looking lad, with an expression of 


the room unseen by Tom. new-comer was a 
melancholy quite painful to witness in so young a 
face. For the moment however this vanished, and 

| was replaced by a brilliant flush of delight as he was 
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recognised by and threw himself down by the side 
of his old comrade. I will not attempt to describe such 
a meeting. Mr. White was even too much moved to 
witness his own handiwork, This gentleman had, it 
seemed, while abroad come across James, for whom he 
had in vain so long searched in London. He had found 
him, accidentally, ragged and wretched, begging for 
bread in a street in Paris. The boy’s career had 
been very much as Tom had feared. He had gone 
from petty to greater deception, had even joined his 
old thief associates, and had suffered three months 
imprisonment. Upon his release, not knowing what 
else to do, he went straight to the docks, and joined 
a ship bound for the West Indies, which he found was 
only waiting for more hands before it could start. He 
had not been long on board before he found the work 
harder than he cared for. He underwent constant 
and most severe punishment for insubordination, 
which so sickened him of a sea life that he contrived 
to escape at one of the first ports. From that time 
he had wandered from place to place, begging his 
way, with no other companions than a guilty con- 
science, poverty and misery. The effect of his suffer- 
ings was but too visible in his emaciated frame. 
Tears started to his eyes as he related how often 
in his most miserable moments he had longed once 
more to see Tom before he died, that he might ask 
his forgiveness. 

“It was you, Tom, and only you, that saved me 
from being the worst man that ever lived, for when- 
ever I wanted to do anything very bad, and I often 
did when I was starving, and when I was with John 
and that lot, then I always saw your face, Tom, and I 
heard you say, ‘ You won’t do no harm, Jim;’ do you 
remember ?” 

Tom squeezed his hand in reply. 

It was not until some days later that Mr. White 
broke the news to poor Tom that he was not likely 
to have James with him for more than a month or 
two. It was but too true that his shert and painful 
career had hastened him on cruelly and certainly to 
the same death as had been the fate of his father. 
Mr. White got him into the consumptive hospital, 
where he spent the two last but happiest months of 
his life. All that human friendship could contribute 
towards the comfort of one’s last hours he received 
at the hands of his constant friend. Every little 
delicacy most likely to tempt the appetite of an 
invalid was procured out of Tom’s savings. Though 


so sad, what a reward were these two months to poor 
Tom for his long years of self-sacrifice and devotion 
to his friend! James died repentant, and was so happy 
What money 


that Tom could not mourn his loss. 








was left of the little capital was contributed towards 
the erection of a small stone slab, with the simple 
inscription suggested by Mr. White— 

“ Tom’s CHARGE.” 

The grave is now nearly hidden by a_ beautiful 
willow, and though hundreds have read and wondered 
at the meaning of such an inscription, two only know 
the sad history, that it contains the remains of one 
who though repentant had left a stain upon his name 
which time could never efface from the mind of the 
public, and which therefore his friends buried with 
him. 

Tom has for many years been in Mr. White’s 
service, a good and faithful servant. Even the 
remembrance of the sad fate of his early love can- 
not mar his enjoyment of that happiness which is the 
inseparable companion and reward of the unselfish. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

96. Why would not Selomon allow the daughter of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt to dwell in the house of king 
David his father ? 

97. Quote a passage from Isaiah, in which Christ is 
set forth as the Good Shepherd of His people. 

98. What act of kindness brought about the des- 
truction of the city of Nob ? 

99. What characteristic of Moses shows how deep 
was the provocation of the Israelites which caused him 
to smite the rock in his anger at Meribah ? 

100. From what passage may we infer that St. 
Paul preached in Spain ? 

101. What lawyer is mentioned as one of St. Paul's 
great helpers in the work of the Gospel ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 272. 


84. Taanach by the waters of Megiddo (Judges v. 19). 


85. “ Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord ; for whom I have suffered the loss of all things 
and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ ”’ 
(Phil. iii. 8). 

86. Micah the Morasthite, who says, “Zion shall 
be plowed Kke a field, and Jerusalem shall become 
heaps ” (Jer. xxvi. 18). 

87. By the advice of the prophet 
Chron. xv. 8.). 

88. They went out to meet him as far as the 
“Appii-Forum” and “The three Taverns” 
(Acts xxviii. 15). 

89. By shaving his head when he had taken a vow 
(Acts xviii. 18, and xxi. 24). 
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GOOD-BYE. 


ic but a term of happy school-boy life And tears are streaming down the mother’s cheeks 

\ For which they part, some twelve swift- | “Good-bye, gocd-bye,” with trembling lip she 
; rolling weeks; speaks, 

Yet are there sighs that tell of inward strife, ! And stoops to kiss ner boy’s fair upturned brow, 
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Who, smiling, with forced courage vainly seeks 
To hide the pang that pride must not allow. 
Mock not, cold cynic, at the natural burst 

Of what you count so disproportioned grief ! 


Each separation, be it ne’er so brief, 
Is Death’s prophetic image, oft rehearsed 
Ere that last parting when the veil is drawn 


| Betwixt us till the Resurrection morn, F, A, 








THE LAST WORDS OF THE BOOKS OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 
THE LAST WORDS OF AMOS, 


none had a longer, more prosperous, 
or more brilliant reign than the se- 
cond Jeroboam. He was looked upon 
as the saviour of his country, and has been rightly 
called “the greatest of all the kings of Samaria.” 
During the fifty-two years in which he ruled over 
the kingdom the military force was developed, and 
the limits of the nation extended. The army was 
successfully employed in expeditions both to the 
north and to the south. In the north the frontier 
was pushed forward so as to embrace once more 
Hamath (2 Kings xiv. 25), the chief city of Upper 
Syria, a place of strategic importance, as it com- 
manded the valley of the Orontes. Damascus was 
captured, and the whole northern empire of 
Solomon was restored. In the south the rich 
plains of Moab were again re-conquered, and the 
people reduced to subjection. Everywhere pros- 
perity smiled upon Israel; a king thus vigorous 
and skilful recalled the glorious days of the past. 
But the scene which looks fair and bright-hued 
from one standpoint becomes iil-favoured and 
gloomy when seen from another. The Israel of 
earlier and holier days might stand the test of 
repeated surveys from varying view-points (Num. 
xxii. 13); the Israel of Jeroboam’s age reveals 
dark blemishes when beheld from a higher and 
heavenly platform. Success in arms, vigour in 
war, boldness in plan, fertility in artifice, may 
characterise a people debased in moral character, 
selfish in peace, and savage in war. While the 
magnates of Samaria and delicate and luxurious 
ladies of the palaces and the seraglio were con- 
gratulating themselves on the comforts they en- 
joyed and the glories that surrounded them, there 
was gne at least who saw that transitory splendour 
might be veiling the rents and seams of inward 
decay. The quietude of their voluptuous repose 





and their dignified self-confidence was destined to | 


be disturbed. An earnest, an unaffected teacher, 
was soon to tell them uncomfortable truths. A 
wonderfully effective preacher appeared in the 


land; now in the outlying hamlets, now upon the | 


mountain side, now amid the palatial suburbs and 
grassy outskirts of the capital, the voice of the 
orator was heard. There could be no doubt of his 


J~F all the kings who ruled over Israel | 





| but not upon Israel. 


power. Without a very finished education, he 
seemed yet to have grasped the salient principles 
of Jewish theology, and to have saturated his 
mind with the imagery and language of the earlier 
and later literature of Israel. Chance allusions 
and felicitous phrases showed his acquaintance 
with remote or recent history, and the whole tenor 
of his discourses proved his knowledge of the 
social and political condition of surrounding na- 
tions. Shrewd sense and ready humour, mingled 
with fearless and unvarnished statements of truth, 
marked him as one untarnished by vicious courtli- 
ness, and undegraded to a conventional mediocrity 
of thought. Yet the art of the orator was not 
wanting to his style. He knew hew to prepare his 
way, to waken the attention and to enlist the 
sympathy of his audience, to appeal to their sense 
of awe, and to rouse their drowsy minds. Like an 
eagle, he hovered, wheeling in large circles around 
his prey, before he descended upon it; and a 
fascination and a thrill of fear and eager interest 
must have fallen upon his hearers as they marked 
the development of his discourse. He commenced 
with something familiar. He takes up the language 
of a previous prophet—Joel—and repeats it. God's 
voice will be heard in unmistakable tones. “The 
Lord will roar from Zion, and utter his voice from 
Jerusalem.’ But at this point he breaks away 
from the lead of the earlier prophet; he has no 
message of consolation at that moment. He will 
not speak of God as the hope or strength of Israel 
(cf. Joel iii. 16, and Amos i. 2); the voice of God 
will fall like a blight upon the land; the pastures 
of Tekoah and the glorious verdure of Carmel 
would be smitten. With this dark utterance, 
which sounds like the ominous mutter of a storm, 
he contents himself for,the present. He has 
arrested, and perhaps cast the spell of a half-under- 
stood awe upon his hearers. With the skill of an 
orator, he changes his position; the storm breaks, 
The first low thunder sound 
has been heard, the lightning flashes follow; but 


| as they dart forth they fall thick and quick upon 


the enemies of Israel. A sense of relief passes 
upon the minds of his hearers as they listen to the 
denunciations which he fulminates upon surround- 
ing lands, and to the way in which he tears up and 
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exposes to view the violence and unrighteousness 
of those who had been their hereditary and their bit- 
terest foes. They feel themselves like men safe upon 
some mountain height, who can see the progress of 


the storm as it sweeps on its course, and deals devas- 


tation everywhere around them. It breaks upon the | 
: | 

north, and circles to the south and south-east, not 

unlike the progress of the storm so magnificently | 


described in Psalm xxix. 


On Damascus falls the | 


first burst of its power. “For three transgressions | 


of Damascus and for four I will not turn away the 
punishment thereof.” 
must have thrilied with triumph as they heard the 
opening strain, and the denunciation of the cruel- 
ties of Hazael’s troops, when they laid desolate the 
fair land of Gilead, and outraged and slaughtered 
its inhabitants. From Damascus the storm sud- 
denly turns, and its power falls on the Philistine 
borders. ‘‘ For three transgressions of Gaza, and 
for four, I will not turn away the punishment 
thereof.” Gaza, the flourishing city of Philistia, 
secure behind its strong fortifications—Gaza, that 
had been foremost in a cruel and heartless invasion 
of Judwa, Gaza, with its allied cities, shall fall. 
Tyre, with its commercial treasures—Tyre, cruel 
and truce-breaking, shall feel the flame of the 
coming vengeance. Upon all the old adversaries 
of Israel—upon Edom, Ammon, and Moab—the 
doom of God shall come. Yes, the hearers of this 
strange prophet may rejoice; all their hereditary 
and recent foes shall be overwhelmed, and even 
upon Judah, once the sister kingdom, but long 
the rival, hated as only those can hate whose hate 
is the gall of a previous love—upon Judah the 
sentence of vengeance is irrevocably pronounced. 
“For three transgressions of Judah, and for four, 
I will not turn away the punishment thereof.” 
But if the audience felt their spirits rise with 
exultation as the prophet uttered his story of the 
destiny which awaited the nations around, the 
moment of revulsion of feeling soon followed. 
The storm has lightened and thundered around 
them, and they have looked on with triumphant 
satisfaction as it carried devastation all around 
them, and left them in seeming impregnable se- 
curity; but the circling storm now contracts itself 
towards the centre, and, clouding over their heads, 
pours forth its concentrated fury with redoubled 
force upon Israel. “For three transgressions of 
Israel, and for four, I will not turn away the 
punishment thereof.” 

I. In the section of this prophecy which extends 
from chap. ii. 6 to vi. 14 the sins of Israel are 
dealt with. From this portion of the book we may 
derive a vivid view of the vices of the kingdom. 
We see that the fair appearance of prosperity 
hides a corruption which carries the seeds of 
certain overthrow. This is the function (is it not 
the highest ?) of the prophet, to discover to the 
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The hearts of the listeners | 








people the concealed germs of evil; to refuse to 
take the measure of a people’s prosperity from 
their military prowess, their euccess in war and 
commerce, their elegant manners, or their multi- 
plied and refined comforts. To predict the future 
apart from the moral significance of the prophecy, 
without any reference to the alliance between pre- 
sept m¢rals and future fortune, is to be the sooth- 
sayer rather than the prophet. All divine pro- 
phecy deals with moral q nditions; the oracle is 
neither that of shrewdness nor of necromancy; 7% 
is the oracle of righteousness, and it is the utter- 
ance of inspired faith. ‘“ For three transgressions, 
and for four, I will not turn away the punishment.” 
The fall of the land is preceded by the moral full of 
a pecple that have forgotten the laws and the love 
of God. Let us note the features of this mora! 
decay. It is worth observing that the sin which is 
singled out for censure in the opening denuncia- 
tions of the nations around, is the sin of remorse- 
less cruelty. Damascus is denounced for having 
threshed Gilead with threshing instruments of 
iron; Gaza for having heartlessly carried away 
“the whole captivity to deliver them up to Edom;” 
Tyre for having been guilty of the same heartless- 
ness, aggravated by treachery ; Edom for having 
pursued his brother with the sword, with a heart 
destitute of all pity, and filled with long-cherished 
revenge ; Ammon for inexcusable barbarities com- 
mitted in their love of conquest; Moab for his act 
of wanton, useless, and malicious outrage, in burn- 
ing the bones of the King of Edom in lime. The 
same sin appears in all; it is a cruel disregard of 
the lives, the happiness, and the peace of others, 
which is impartially inveighed against inall. Now, 
no audience hearing the prophet could, unless lost 
to all sense of right and all sympathy of feeling, 
fail to ratify the justice of the sentence which con- 
demned wicked and gratuitous cruelty. The nobles 
and fashionable women of Samaria must have felt 
it but righteous that the doom of God should fall 
upon nations which had carried on oppressive, 
relentless, and vindictive war, and stained their 
hands with atrocities in unarmed and peaceable 
districts. The assent of his audience to the justice 
of his denunciations was what the orator-prophet 
sought to win; he had woven a skilful net around 
the consciences of his hearers; he would show 
them their own features, and make them start 
with horror at the reflection of their own cha- 
racters. Wasa merciless character to be abhorred? 
Then let the people of Israel abhor themselves, 
for what more hateful mercilessness could there be 
than that there should be found in Israel men 
willing to sacrifice their brethren for the sake of 
money. If Ammonite violated humanity to 
win territory, how shall we find words to condemn 
the Israelite who sold his brother rather than 


tha 
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| forego money, and who sacrificed the needy for 
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some trifling ornament or some passing luxury, 
and in their panting eagerness for gain grudged 
every handful of earth to their neighbours, and 
seemed to covet dust which the mourner 
sprinkled on his head (chap. ii. 6, 7, 8); and who, 
in their remorseless and unfeeling cruelty, could 
sleep in comfort with the very garments of the 
poor in their possession, while the unfortunates 
who had pawned them lay the long night through 
perishing for want of covering. And the sin of 
Israel was grosser than that of surrounding nations, 
for it was in the very face of the light of better 
knowledge, in violation of distinct and humane 
precepts (Deut. xxiv. 12, 13), and in utter and un- 
grateful forgetfulness of the goodness and mercy 
of God in the past. They sin thus; “and I”—is 
the language of God—‘“and I, I destroyed the 
Amorite, whose height was like the height of the 
cedars, and he was strong as the oaks; yet I 
destroyed his fruit from above, and his root from 
beneath. And it was I who brought you up 
from the flat and monotonous levels of Egypt to 
the varying scenery, mountain beauties, and rich 
possessions of the Amorite” (chap. ii. 9, 10). Yet 
now the whole spirit of the people is against the 
memory of God’s mercy and God’s holiness ; public 
opinion is against sanctity of life; the devotion of 
the Nazarite is disliked, for it is a reflection upon 
the self-indulgent manners of the age; the voice 
of warning is stifled; the prophet is bidden not to 
prophesy (chap. ii. 11, 12). There is no harmony 
between the nation and their God (chap. iii. 3), and 
now the voice is heard crying out against them, 
strong, irresistible, like the roar of a lion over his 
prey. It is vain to bid those who have heard His 
voice be silent. “The Lord God hat’: spoken, 
who can but prophesy ?”’ And what does the voice 
of God say? It pronounces against Israel. The 
doom so often threatened shall overtake them; their 
overthrow was near; misfortune, the sword, and the 
earthquake, was at hand; only a few, and they the 
poorest of the people, whom the nobles and their 
selfish and luxurious wives had despised and op- 
pressed, should escape the general destruction, a 
remnant rescued out of the very teeth of the beast 
of prey, as a “ shepherd taketh out of the mouth of 
the lion two legs or a piece of an ear” (chap. iii. 
12—15). The day of the Lord would be a “ dark- 
ness upon them” (chap vy. 18), for they had refused 
to pay heed to His previous warnings—the pesti- 
lence, the drought, the locusts, the earthquake 
(chap. iv. 7—11); the luxurious, drowned in self- 
indulgent forgetfulness, heedless of all save the 
passing pleasures of banquet, and music, and revel 
(chap. vi. 4—6), should be the first to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. The siege would come with 
its painful privations and its attendant miseries, 
the famine and the pestilence. Men would feel 
that God had forsaken them indeed (chap. vi. 9, 


the 





10), and would scarcely venture to mention His 
name; far across the whole land the war-storm 
would roll; their pride would be humbled, and the 
frontiers of their kingdom shrink away before the 
invader (chap. vi. 13, 14). 

II. The effect of these unvarnished descriptions 
of national vices, and of these stern monitions, was 
to stir up opposition and misrepresentation. Amos 
was, as many bold and uncompromising reformers 
before and since, accused of conspiracy, and of 
threatening the king’s life. The denunciation of 
sin, and the threatenings of coming judgments, 
were easily distorted to mean an attack upon the 
king, and a disparagement of his power. The 
ecclesiastical authorities, saturated with the spirit 
of worldliness, and degraded by prolonged idola- 
tries, had become the foster-parents of supersti- 
tion rather than the promoters of intelligent 
worship and pure manners ; and from these came 
the calumny against the prophet. Their strength 
lay in the ignorance and superstition of the people, 
and they hated the man whose high-toned utter- 
ances reflected upon their effete religiousness, and 
appealed to the conscience and reason of the people. 
Amaziah, the chief priest at Bethel, sent informa- 
tion to the king; the message declared that Amos 
was a conspirator (ch. vii. 10, 11), who had threat- 
ened the life of the king, and had stirred up excite- 
ment and discontent, or at least dismay, among 
the people, “The land is not able to bear his words.” 
This was an admission that the teaching of Amos 
had not been altogether unsuccessful; those power- 
ful pleadings, those honest statements, those charac- 
teristic and keen-witted pictures of Israelitish 
life and fashions, those earnest appeals to repent 
and reform, had not been altogether in vain. Some 
had heard, some had been smitten with remorse, 
some had perhaps resolved to change their manner 
of life; the work of reformation might almost seem 
to have begun, when the interference of the very 
man, whose high religious position ought to have 
made him foremost in encouraging it, checked the 
movement. Those who know upon what slight 
issues the greatest events have often hinged, may 
speculate how different the after history of Israel 
might have been but for the selfish, blind, and 
godless conduct of this priest of Bethel. The 
destiny of an empire has often trembled upon the 
point of a lance or the precision of a single shot; 
a chance arrow, or the falling of a chair, has changed 
the issues of peace and war. Is it too much to say 
that the action of Amaziah, in stifling the aspira- 


tions after better things, hastened the advance of 


Assyria, and accelerated the downfall of Israel? In 
carrying out his purpose of silencing Amos, he 
took two steps: he sent to Jeroboam, the king, a 
message, the object of which was to rouse his 
animosity against the new prophet; we also read 
that he sent a message to Amos, warning him to 
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quit the land, and retire to Judah. It is thought 
by some that this message was a second effort to 
get rid of this troublesome prophet, the message 
sent to the king having failed to rouse up any hos- 
tility against Amos. However this may be, it was 
in no spirit of kindly warning that Amaziah sent 
to Amos. His language is contemptuous and in- 
solent; addressing him mockingly as ‘‘a seer,” he 
tells him that he will not find his trade of seer a 
profitable one in Israel, that he will find it more 
useful as a means of living in Judah, but that such 
a fellow as he must not venture to hawk his pre- 
dictions in the royal and fashionable quarters at 
Bethel. ‘“O thou seer” is the tenor of his mes- 
sage, ‘‘ g0, flee thee away (for thy profit) to Judah, 
and there eat bread, and prophesy there, but 
prophesy not again any more at Bethel, for it is 
the king’s chapel, and it is the king’s court.” To 
this disdainful message the answer of Amos is 
simple and dignified; he was no professional 
prophet, seeking to make a living from his predic- 
tions, he gained his subsistence as a herdman and 
acultivator of the sycamore. If he spoke it was 


not for profit, but because a necessity was laid | 


upon him. ‘The moral degeneracy of the people 
called for a solemn, special, and marked warning. 
God had taken him from his calling, and had 
bidden him speak. ‘The Lord took me as I fol- 
lowed the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, 
prophesy unto my people Israel.” Such is his 
vindication of himself, but it is followed by sterner 
language. .Amaziah’s sin is not the sin of one who 
mocks a fellow man, or even sneers at the rude- 
ness of a country-born prophet, it is the sin of one 


who withstands the efforts of God for the rescue of 


His people. Soft and persuasive have been His 
appeals, solemn and startling have been His warn- 
ings, but Amaziah has been the opponent of words 
which should be welcomed by all the Israel of God, 
as the language of a love which sought to save 
His people. A dark doom awaits Amaziah. Dis- 
honour in his house, the annihilation of his family, 
the confiscation of his land, anda lonely death in a 
foreign land, are before him. This is the destiny 
which lies before him; and for the rest, no words 
of his can stay the progress of events, nay, rather 
his course of conduct only serves to hasten and 
make certain the time of his country’s fall. 
“Israel shall surely go into captivity forth of his 
own land” (ch. vii. 14—17). 

IlI. The visions which follow are designed to 


point the certainty of Israel’s captivity, and its | 
it is the 


A basket of summer fruit is seen; 
token that the land is ripe for its punishment 
(ch. viii. 1, 2), They have refused the means which 
would perhaps have led to their regeneration ; the 
prophet, who showed them the way of hope has 
been driven from their midst, a famine awaits 
them, a famine of the words of God; the day will 


use. 
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come when they will desire the prophet, and the 
teachings of God’s messengers, but they will look 
for such in vain (ch. viii. 11,12). As no oracle 
from God would guide them in the hour of their 
fall, so no escape was possible; !et them hide in 
the grave, let them scale the loftiest heights, let 
them take shelter in the thicke‘s of Carmel, yet 
was the arm of God’s judgment strong enough to 
bring them forth (ch. ix. 2, 5). it 

own hand that toucheth the land; and wherever 
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ror is God’s 
His purity per- 
ceive it, and the chastisements of His judgments 
fall (ch. ix. 8). 

But if thus His judgments are certain, and the 
doom of Israel unavoidable, yet 
wanton acts of vengeance. 
linked with their vices, the moral decay is the pre- 
liminary of their national overthrow, and their 
overthrow is not their annihilation. The harvest 
has come, but the chaff alone will be cast away, 
the captivity is as a sifting; but let none be afraid, 
save those who are as empty husks, “ not the least 
grain shall fall to the earth” (ch. ix. $), the good 
seed will not be lost, however insignificant or un- 
noticed by others, the very smallest and obscurest 
good shall be preserved; the weak hearts thai 
have trusted falteringly in God shall find that 
their trust has not been misplaced; the good seed 
shall be stored, and when the opening season 
comes, it shall be sown once more, and become the 
parents of yet better harvests. New days will 
dawn, brighter fortunes will smile, the fallen taber- 
nacle shall be restored with ampler dimensions 
and upon firmer foundations ; the swift recurring 
seasons will vie with each other in their abundant 
and rapid yield of fruit, the mountains shall be 
clothed with clustering vines, the happy social 
life of past days shall be restored, and all that will 
be given back to them, and all that will be then 
theirs as a new gift of God will be given to them 
with the sweet assurance of perpetuity; their home 
shall be an eternal home, and the bright fields in 
which they will dwell will smile upon them for 
evermore. I wiil plant them upon their land, and 
they shall no more be pulled up out of their land 
which I have given them, saith the Lord thy God” 
‘ch. ix. 15). 

Such is the happy promise with which this 
prophecy, which opened so gloomily, closes, and it 
is a close which it aword of 
encouragement to all who are fighting honestly 
and earnestly, in the midst of great discou- 
ragement, on the side of truth and of right. 
The efforts such make to save a falling cause or to 
regenerate a too corrupt society may fail, but their 
exertions are not lost. Whether we see in the 
words of Amos a promise that Israel shall yet go 
back to their own land or take them in the wider 
meaning of the spiritual blessings which, flowing 
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from Israel, are permanent blessings to the world, unmarked act of self-denial will not be useless; not 
they inspire. hope to those who do the right and a grain of life’s good seed shall be cast away. The 
labour for God: the sifting which comes will pre- good done is permanent; Christ’s life and death 
serve the good, and its fruit shall be for ever. We bave consecrated that truth. Every tree not 
know not how, but God’s word cannot fail. The planted by God shall be rooted up, but what God 
cup of cold water shall not be given in vain; the plants shall bloom for ever. 








CHARLES AND SARAH WESLEY. 


CHAPTER II. | rigid Church people in some ways, and yet up to the 

Oia the family on the paternal side, though | time of her death she was a member of a Wesleyan 
ey / EN poor as Church mice, were aristocrats class, Charles was organist at Marylebone Church, 
6 js, of the very finest water, both by breed- , and this, together with his devotion to Church music, 
ao" ing and education. no doubt influenced the bent of his mind in the direc. 
RA They looked upon Charles I. as a | tion of the Established Church. After the death of 
martyr, and believed devoutly in the divine right of Mrs. Wesley, in 1822, at the age of ninety-six, Charles 
kings. Sally, however, showed symptoms of Radi- and Sally lived together in apartments at various 
calism at a very early age, to the great vexation of parts of the west-end of London. They were not 
her father; and, although he adminstered a correc- rich, and rented only one sitting-room and two bed- 
tive dose in the shape of Dr. South’s sermons, with rooms; they were not early risers, and people some- 
firm faith that it would prove to be an infallible times called on business or pleasure before they had 
cure, she perused them all—even the red-hot one | well begun their day. They were frugal and econo. 
on the thirtieth of January—and retained her own | mical, but whatever they had, in food or clothes, 
opinion still. She was unconquerable, and at last must always be the best of its kind. It is to be 
her parent said, “I protest the rebel blood of some feared that cleanliness was not a very stringent 
of her ancestors (the Annesleys) flows in her veins.” | article of their creed, for those who knew them best 
Love did not play a conspicuous part in the lives | aver that they were but little addicted to the use of 

of either brother or sister; there was indeed a mere | soap and water. Charles had no idea of the value of 
soupgon of an attachment on the part of the latter, | money, nor any whatever of the freaks of fashion ; it 
but, like a strong-minded woman, she rose superior | has been said that he was in the habit of wearing 
to its charms. The probability is, that having her | clothes forty years old, but if so, we can only sup- 
own mental resources, an aged mother to care for, pose that the functions of the race of moths had 
and a brother little able, to “fend” for himself, as our | been temporarily suspended in his favour. In 1822 
Scotch neighbours would say, she deliberately walked , he sustained what'was to him a grievous loss, for a 
on in the pathway of duty without bestowing many , thief entered the house, and stole, among other 
thoughts on any other. 







things, an old blue overcoat with a large cape, which 

Charles loved one girl dearly, but he was only he had not only worn for thirty years himself, but 
twenty-five, and his mother opposed the match | which had been the property of his father before 
strongly, because, with the strong love both of pedi- | him. Cloth must have been made to wear, and not 
merely to sell, in those days. Clad in this garment, 
he was wont to appear on winter evenings at the 
rehearsals of the concerts of ancient music, in the 
under the “touch of a vanished hand,” would have | Hanover Square rooms, and we fear that its style 
smoothed matters over, and sent his nephew fifty 


gree and property peculiar to a Welshwoman, she 


said, “ There was no family blood, nor money either.” 
Kind uncle John, whose own heart had once glowed 


and cut provoked some merriment among the per- 
pounds for the wedding breakfast. However, it was formers. He and his sister indulged in no petty 
not to be; and Charles relinquished his inamorata as | meannesses, led blameless lives, had courtly manners, 
a lover, though not as a friend, for she remained and an air which bore out the assertion of one of 
attached to and respected by them all, and both them that “Wesleys have always been gentlemen 
lived and died unmarvied. and scholars.”’ 

There is very little trace of Miss Wesley’s literary Immediately after breakfast Charles and his sister 
abilities in the following letters, which have never used to rise from, and stand behind, their respective 
before been published, except that she has the power chairs, and read the Psalms and Lessons for the 
of expressing herself clearly, but her true Christianity day aloud, verse by verse; if visitors came they were 
is abundantly evinced, though without any phrases not refused admission, nor allowed to interrupt, 
or allusions that would show her to have been par- but gravely motioned to stand behind the others, 
ticularly attached to any section of the Church according to their sex. One morning, while thus 
militant, She and her brother were, however, rather engaged, the tailor came, and took his place till 
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the reading should be over; one or two musicians 
called, and duly stood behind him, some cousins 
entered, and took up their position in the rear of 
Sally, while the whole scene was suggestive of one 


CHARLES AND SARAH WESLEY. 


of those antique monuments, where the sons and | 


daughters kneel behind their parents, with an altar 
in the middle, which was in this case represented by 
the uncleared breakfast-table. 

Charles met with a bad accident in 1825, of which 
Miss Wesley writes :— 

My brother had a tremendous fall down-stairs on Xmas day, 
and disqualified his tuneful hands for some time; his face also 
was wofully disfigured ; but Providence has been very gracious 
in this dispensation, as he is now recovered, and by bleeding 
violently, the injury to his head was averted, though he formed 
a most miserable spectacle. I have enjoyed tolerable health, 
which I consider an unspeakable blessing when my services 
were so needful to my dear brother, who could neither dress 
nor undress himself for some weeks, 

This was not exactly new work to her, for she had 
for many years been accustomed to put his room tidy 
after he had retired to bed, and tell him where to 
find his wearing apparel in the morning, lest the 
absent-minded man should at breakfast 
minus any of his garments. Those who were near 
remember distinctly hearing her say, “‘ Now, my dear 


appear 


Charles, here is your clean shirt on the chair by your 
bed, and your garters on the top of it; you will find 
your coat in the wardrobe; and be sure you leave 
your neckcloth for me to arrange.” 

Some of her letters are without date; but the 
ensuing one must have been written before the death 
of her mother ; its principal interest is the allusion to 
the longevity of the family which is, as it always has 
been, remarkable—healthy, wiry, and vivacious—it has 
sometimes been observed that many of them have 
seemed “ too strong ever to wear out.” 


2, York Buildings, New Road. 
My Dear Str,—I cannot delay to thank you for your kind 
letter, though it contained distressing intelligence of our long 
esteemed cousin—your worthy father. My mother commissions 


| siderable power over the frail tabernacle. 
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His age is nothing compared to that of his family, nor were 
we ever accustomed to consider seventy as old age; besides, his 
temperance, regular habits, and peaceful temper, are in his 
favour ; your felicity also, my dear sir, and above all, the views 
with which you have been favoured respecting vital Christianity, 
are invigurating comforts tv his mind, and the mind has con- 
It affords me much 


| satisfaction to find you are with him, and your amiable partner 





me particularly to express (with our sympathy) her earnest | 
entreaties that he would obtain the best advice; we knew one | 


instance where t.:e country surgeons and physicians were alike 
incompetent, and death was the consequence, and another, 
where the case would have been desperate if the son had not 
procured the attendance of Abernethy from London, who 
discovered what had quite escaped the observation of the 
medical men in the district, and recovered the patient. Ease 
is worth the experiment, and life much more so. 
good father may be able to come to town, but if not, his case 
may be made known by accurate description. 

I rejoice to think that you all place your confidence where it 
cannot be disappointed—even in the Great Physician, without 
whose permission no little circumstance, any more than great 
events, can possibly befall His creatures, and His servants have 
the promise that everything shall work together for their good. 
Yet human means are appointed, and ought not to be neglected. 
I wish I were able to come to —. 

Your dear father and all the branches of our respectable 
ancestors were united in the most stable links of affection, 
which never were loosened by the changing circumstances of time, 
or dissolved even by death; the preservation, therefore, of his 








valuable life cannot but be a point of very interesting impor- | 


tance to all of us. We anxiously share in your solicitudes, and 
unite our prayers for his recovery, and I will hope he may be so 
restored as to enjoy the contirued days of his pilgrimage. 


Perhaps your | 


also; it must be a solace to your good mother, to whom I beg to 
be cordially remembered. I was happy to see her so much 
better than I had apprehended when she was in town, but the 
painful office she has now to perform may affect her very 
delicate constitution; my nerves (which are naturally strong) 
have been often shattered by attendance on my aged parent in 
a late alarming attack of cough, from which she is now wonder- 
fully recovered again. Providence proportions our strength to 
our trials, yet sometimes permits the earthly tenement to 
shake. It is well to see that all proceeds from infinite wisdom 
and infinite love. 

Your invitation is very flattering and very kind, and I will 
indulge a hope that a season may arrive when I shall be able to 
avail myself of it, and witness your domestic felicity. Where 
the fear of God is, a house must be a sanctuary of peace and 
real prosperity ; may yours increase with time. 

I am going to apply to a nobleman of my acquaintance re- 
specting the chaplainship again ; nothing would afford me more 
sincere pleasure than to forward any wishes or prospects of 
yours, and I beg you will believe, that should there be any 
failure, it will not be in the endeavours of, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, S. WESLEY. 

Favour me with an account of your father’s health before you 
leave him. We depend on seeing you when you pass through 
town, but favour me with a line that I may not miss this grati- 


| fication. 


been a considerable interval 
between this letter and the subjoined one from 
Charles, during which the cousin alluded to above 
had departed to his rest, as his widow had evidently 
taken up her abode with her son, and the united 
family had been visited by the brother and sister 


There must have 


on their way into Sussex. 


York House, Bognor, August 17th, 1824. 

Dear Siz,—I have not till now had time to thank you and 
your amiable partner and family for the kind reception you gave 
us at your house, indeed, we both enjoyed all your company, and 
hope your hospitality is properly estimated by us. Weare come 
here for a little while, intending in a few days to return to 
Mitchill Grove Park before we go totown. If we should go your 
way, probably you will have a glimpse of us, but I rather think 
we shal not. I met here a gentleman, an old acquaintance of 
mine, who has a fine organ and beautiful place, but the rain will 
not yet allow us to go out, only between the showers. 

My der sister met with an accident, hurt her foot by a fall 
down the step, which kept her from going out to walk, but a 
lady brought her carriage on Sunday to go to the church. 

I also have been laid up with a cold, not being able to bear the 
sea current of air, They are all very hardy here, and take their 
ride in their open carriage, in which I accompanied them ; but 
think it would not be prudent again. 

My sister is going to Lady Newbery’s to-morrow, and I intend 
going to Sir T. Peetrills. We went first to Mr. Richard Walker's, 
Mitchill Grove, and arrived when the family were going to bed. 
They came out of their bed-chambers to receive us in the superb 
hall—it was awful at night—and such kindness proved friend- 
Mr, R. Walker is a most amiable creature, and his lady a 
beautiful and accomplished woman. They have a fine organ, 
on which I entranced them in the evenings. They retained us 
there a week, though their sister was expecting us at Bognor, 
where we arrived a week ago, equally kind with her husband. 
We think, please Providence, of being in town about the 28th of 
August, and have agreed with a friend to take part of a house 
in Gleucester Place, Marylebone, where we shall be happy to 
see you and Mrs, , I need not add, and our old friend, your 
worthy mother, and sister, to each of whom we request our kind 


ship. 
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regards.—I am, my dear sir, your affectionate and obliged kins- 
man, C. WESLEY. 

P.S.—If you favour us with a line, it must be to Mitchill 
Grove, Sussex, near Arundel, R. Walker, Esq., before Wednes- 
day. Mr. John Walker is a brother of ye whip, as well as Lord 
Onslow and Lord Clinton, but I hear the best of the three. If 
you should see her ladyship, I have not forgot her charming 
performance, nor the polite attentions of his lordship. Did I 
mention our postillion did not know the way through the Park, 
and we thought we were lost for the night? We camein the 
stage to Petworth most agreeably.—Adieu, my dear sir. 

A chilly mortal the old musician must have been 
when he could not drive in an open carriage in the 
middle of August without feeling the cold! 

in all probability the next letter, written by Sally 
soon after their return to London, refers to a subject 
discussed by them all during the visit to their 
relatives which they found so pleasant ; she evidently 
had no genius for housekeeping, and, perhaps, few 
literary women have. After all, the details of soap 
and sugar, bread, butter, beer, &c., are wonderfully 
uninteresting, unless viewed as means to an end, as 
they must be by a married woman with husband and 
children to care for. 


19, Gloucester Place, Sept. 17th. 
We received your kind letter, my dear sir, on our arrival, and 
I write directly to thank you, and also to speak on the subject 
we slightly glanced, of your good mother being our inmate in 


TO 


TF SEE thee at the little stile, 
iI One dainty foot the daisies press ; 
The stream reflects thy happy smile, 
Thy dimpled cheek the winds caress ; 
The golden sunbeams sport and play 
On snowy neck and fluttering gown, 
While through the trees the shadows stray, 
And linger o’er thy tresses brown. 


Sweet music from the leafy bowers 
Is borne along the tranquil air ; 
The dewdrops kiss the nodding flowers, 
And beauty smileth everywhere. 
But, oh! I wonder, Mary dear, 
When summer’s pleasant hours have flown, 
Will scowling winter find thee here 
To brave his angry frowns, my own? 


Will love’s sweet light for ever shine, 
My darling, in those winsome eyes ? 
This little hand still rest in mine 
Through chilling winds and changing skies ? 
Thy smiles would chase the winter's gloom, 
However dark, however drear— 
Ah! rosier seems the meadow’s bloom, 
My gentle love, when thou art near. 





our next removal, which will be as soon as we can, though we 
may stay till Michaelmas or longer here, but this I do not wish 
to do, 

I am certain we could all live cheaper and more comfortable, 
but whether we shall take a house or part of one (which would 
be more eligible if we knew the people), is undetermined. Indeed, 
the weight of care and anxiety burdens me, and I have great 
need of more faith and confidence in the love of our heavenly 
Father, who has graciously commanded us to cast our cares 
upon Him who careth for us, What a blessed promise to those 
who can take hold of it at all times. 


**T muse on the days which are past, 
Wherein my defence Thou hast proved, 
Ob do not relinquish at last, 
A sinner so signally loved.” 


We wish to know what dear Mrs. —— could afford, and if she 
would like to join stock, or aid individually. I should think 
£200 per annum would defray all our expenses joined, which 
would be £50 for her, and £150 for us, as we are not expensive 
in our habits, and if she would manage for us it would be best 
for all, as I much dislike housekeeping. 

Let me have your answer soon, and you will give due consi- 
deration to the matter. 

Above all, may we look up for a blessing and direction. I 
trust you have found your excursion beueficial and satisfactory ; 
Mrs, Jacobs is a good woman, and of a most obliging disposition 
—sincere and pious. I think you will be mutually pleased with 
each other. Charles joins in cordial regards to you and your 
truly amiable wife, to Mrs, —— and I am, my dear sir, 
most faithfully your affectionate cousin, S. WESLeEy. 

(To be concluded.) 





MARY. 


Should sorrow cloud that sunny brow, 

Though one by one thy friends depart, 
The magic chain that binds me now 

Would twine more closely round my heart. 
In stately hall or lowly cot 

Thy name would sound as sweet to me; 
The proudest throne would tempt me not 

To stray one little hour from thee, 


And what though on our bridal morn 
No costly banners float on high, 
The wind will wave the rippling corn, 
The brooks will babble softly by, 
The birds will warble with delight, 
And hail us with their sweetest song, 
The spreading hawthorn, pure and white, 
Will shade us as we pass along. 


Our home shall be among the trees, 
Sweet woodbine climbing round the door, 
Where clover scents the wooing breeze, 
Where peace shall dwell for evermore. 
For e’en when night his mantle flings 
Across the river’s wimpling breast, 
The angels, love, will fold their wings 
Above our wee secluded nest. 


FANNY FORRESTER. 




















(Drawn dy M. E. Epwaxps.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
NE morning, when Vivian came 
into Anthony’s room as usual, 
he found that with the help 
| of his nurse he had been able 
to don a very elaborate silk 
\_ dressing-gown, and that he 
had been lifted to a couch 
plaeed near the open window through 


day came freely blowing, laden with the 
scent of violets and other early flowers 
already blooming in the garden. Vivian 

warmly congratulated 
great a step having been gained in his recovery, 
doctor would have sanctioned the exertion while he 
was still so weak. 

“T have been longing to accomplish this much 
for days past,” said Anthony, “ because I hope that 
now you will consider me sufficiently respectable- 
looking to receive a visit from Innocentia. Surely 


SKENE, AUTHOR OF “TRIED, 


which the pleasant air of a mild spring | 
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* “ONE LIFE ONLY,” ETC. ETC. 
me more good than anything else; joy never does 
harm,” pleaded Anthony. 

“Anthony, you cannot think I would willingly 
pain you,” said Vivian, gravely; “trust me that it 
would not be good for you to see Innocentia just 
now; and let us leave the subject. Do you know 
that there are a great many letters lying waiting for 
you to get well enough to read them. Some of them 
have been here for weeks. I think you might be 
well enough to-day to look over some of them.” 

“T do not care about letters or anything else if 
I cannot see Innocentia,” said Anthony, somewhat 


| irritably. 


Anthony on so | 


But Vivian appeared not to notice this, and said 


| . . 
| he would go and bring the packet from his study. 
though he expressed some doubt as to whether the | 


He soon returned, and sitting down by Anthony, 


| gave him several letters, some of which were appa- 
| rently of old date. 


there can be no reason why she should not come, | 


were it only for five minutes, to see me now.” And 
Anthony lifted up his earnest brown eyes, which 
looked so large in his thin pale face, with a most 
wistful expression, to await Vivian’s answer. His 
friend seemed to shrink from his gaze, and answered, 
curtly and almost as it seemed to Anthony, un- 
feelingly. “Impossible, my dear fellow, I could 
not think of such a thing; you must not ask to see 
my daughter till you are able to go down-stairs.” 
“Mr, Vivian, have you forgotten that she is to be 
my wife? Surely I have a right to see her. Think 


how I must long for the sight of her dear face after | 
Just remember that I have 


all these weary weeks. 
never seen her since that moment when I last beheld 
her like a shining white angel bathed in the glory of 
the sunset, before the darkness came down upon me 
which has so nearly been the night of death.” 

“I know, I know,” said Vivian, uneasily. “ But 
my dear Anthony, you must not think me hard- 
hearted if I refuse you; believe me,” he added, em- 
phatically, “it is entirely for your own sake I do 
So. 

“But why ?” said Anthony, eagerly; “I am quite 
strong enough to bear a visit now.” 

*T cannot say much for your strength,” said 
Vivian, “as the small excitement of mentioning her 
name has brought a feverish flush into your cheeks, 
and you know how you still start at the slightest 
sound,” 

“It is the disappointment that tries me, and mak«s 
my heart beart. I am sure that to see her would do 


Anthony listlessly turned them over, and glanced 
at the envelopes. “I wish you would open them for 
me, Mr. Vivian, I do not care enough about them to 
make the exertion; I see by the post-marks that 
there are two from Vera Saxby.” 

“Vera Saxby? who is she?” exclaimed Vivian, 
quickly. “Is she a young lady, Anthony?” 

“She is a distant cousin whom I have never seen,” 
he answered, “the daughter of my dear old friend 
Captain Saxby, with whom I sailed solong. She went 
out to Africa, to take up some work among the slaves 
which interests me very much, and her father begged 


| me to write her some information she required, and 
| it has involved me in a correspondence with her ; her 


letters can wait, however. There is one in a hand- 
writing I do not know,” he added, “ will you open it, 
and look to see who it is from.” 

Vivian opened the letter, to which Anthony had 
pointed, and as he glanced it over he gave a sudden 
exclamation. ‘Here is good news for you, my dear 
fellow, and such as I should never have expected !”’ 

“IT do not know what news can be good for me 
outside the walls of Refugium,” said Anthony, “ for 
I certainly care for nothing beyond them; but what 
is it?” 

“Tt is from a lawyer, who writes to let you know 
that Richard Dacre died, after a very short illness, 
in Paris, about a month ago; and that on his death- 
bed he made a will leaving to you everything hb 
possessed, which, however, consisted simply of your 
own money, with the exception of a certain portion 
of it which he had already spent. Enough remains, 
however, to place you once again in very good cir- 
cumstances, Anthony, and I am heartily glad of 
it.” 

Richard Dacre dead!” exclaimed Anthony ; “ it 
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seems terrible that he should have been taken so | 


suddenly, considering the life he has led.” 

“There is comfort for you in that respect too in 
this letter,” 
quoteaclausein Dacre’s will, in which hesays that he is 


said Vivian; ‘‘the lawyer goes on to 
only restoring to you that which is yours by right ; 
but that he owes you more than he can ever repay 
from the change your example wrought in him. It 
made him, he says, believe that the religion which 
had braced you to such noble self-sacrifice must be 
divine; and, therefore, when he found himself face to 
face with death, he was able to turn to the Saviour he 
had never acknowledged before, and cast himself upon 
His loving mercy, if yet there might be a hope of 
forgiveness even for so grievous a sinner as himself.” 

“Ah, that is indeed good news!” 
bowing his head reverently, with a deep inward 


said Anthony, 


thanksgiving, for the happiness of knowing that he 
had been instrumental in bringing this poor wan- 
dering soul back to his God, 

“ Yes, it is indeed,” said Vivian, gravely. ‘It is 
no light blessing, my dear Anthony, to know that by 
the simple power of your own righteous example you 
have saved this man from a death of hopeless un- 
belief; and if you had indeed finally lost all your 
fortune as you intended, it would have been well 
bestowed to ensure such a result; but, since this 
happy result has been attained, I am worldly enough 
to feel very glad that your capital is restored to you, 
and that your income will be very little less than it 
was before.” 

“ Oh yes indeed! and Iam most thankful too,” said 
Anthony, raising his head eagerly from his pillows ; 
“for I shall now be able to do any work you may 
require without being paid for it, which will be a 
great pleasure to me; and, Mr. Vivian, best of all,” 
he continued, his eyes sparkling, “now that I have 
means there need be no cause 
All 
difficulty is at an end on my side, and you have been 
so kind in promising her to me freely that I think 
I need fear none on yours.” 


once more independent 
for delay in my marriage with your daughter. 


An expression of great pain and perplexity passed 
over Vivian’s face. 
eyes, and said, hastily, “Don’t let us discuss that 


He avoided Anthony’s anxious 


now, Anthony. Innocentia is very young—we hardly 
know yet what may be best for her, or 
wish.” 


what she may 
“ Mr, Vivian, have you in any way changed your 


feelings or intentions with regard to me,” said An- 
thony, and as he spoke he put his hand to his head 
with a movement of pain. 

*“You may be very certain that I have not changed 
in my regard for you, Anthony,” said Mr. Vivian. 
“You are as dear to me as if you were indeed my 
son, and I desire most earnestly to promote your 
happiness, if I can, but you know we cannot always 
count on the vicissitudes of life. Anthony, you look 


worn-out. I am sure your head aches; you have 
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had too much excitement and conversation, you must 
be quiet now. 

“T do not think talking would have hurt me, if 
this had not been aitogether such a disappointing 
day,’’ said poor Anthony, turning round, and burying 
his face in the pillow. “I thought when I watched 
the sun rise that I should see Innocentia before it set, 
and now I do not know when you will let me see her, 
and you seem to be putting the prospect of our mar- 
riage so much further off than you did that happy 
night when you yourself let your darling bid me 
stay with her always.” 

“Dear Anthony,” said Vivian, sadly, “I can but 
ask you to believe that Iam doing the best I can 
Your head burns,” he added, 
as he laid his hand on the young 
“Tam sure you must be perfectly 


for you in every way. 
man’s forehead. 
quiet now, with 
only Nurse in the room with you, who certainly is 
not an exciting individual. The return of the pain 
shows that there is still risk of a relapse unless you 
are very careful.” 

“T wish I could go to sleep, and forget every- 
thing,” said Anthony, with the impatience of pain 
and fever; ‘“‘I have nothing very pleasant to think 
of.” 

“That is hardly the case,” said Vivian; “ think 
of poor Richard Dacre departing in hope and peace, 
which, under God, he owed to you alone. I should 
be glad, Anthony, if out of all my past life I could 


extract such a blessed recollection as that.” 


“Yes, you are right,” said Anthony, “I was 
wrong and ungrateful to forget that happiness even 
for a moment; it ought to be more to me than earthly 


joy.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


Rex ERLESLEIGH came into his brother’s room to in- 
quire how he was, for a few minutes, before startine 
on horseback with Mr. Vivian, and Anthony wel- 
comed him the more gladly that it was literally the 
first time he had him alone since the com- 
, mencement of his illness. 


seen 
He had noticed with some 
surprise that Mr. Vivian appeared resolved never to 
leave Rex alone with him, but as he did not sup- 
pose there could be any special motive for it, he 
simply concluded that his friend was afraid Rex 
might be more talkative and excitable than was suit- 
able for a sick-room, and thought nothing of it. 
“Why, old fellow, you look better this 
morning!” exclaimed Rex, as he greeted his brother 


much 


warmly ; “you have fairly turned the corner now, 
have you not?” 

am thankful to 
I wish you could stay an hour with me; 


“Yes, I feel much stronger, I 
say, Rex. 
I have never had the chance to ask you how the 
world has gone with you since I have been shut out 
of it?” 


“Most charmingly w 





I can assure you,” said 
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Rex, with a bright smile; “and there is a great deal 
I want to tell you, Anthony, now you are well enough 
to hear it. I wish indeed I could stay at home this 
morning, 
alone with Mr. Vivian. 
some hours.” 

“You can talk to me at least till he is ready to 
start,” said Anthony, “I have a great deal to ask 
you too.” 

But before Rex could take a seat, as he was about | 
to do, Vivian came hurriedly into the room, and | 
called to him, “Tne horses are just ready; pray | 
come at once, Rex; the sooner we go the sooner we 


shall return, and I do not want to leave Anthony too 
I have brought you some books to amuse | 


long alone. 
you,” he added to Anthony; “I think you are well 
enough to read a little now.” 

“Not very much I am afraid; 
ache; but I can try.” 

“TI am sorry to leave you, old fellow,” said Rex, 
lingering, as Vivian went out, “but you see I cannot. 
help it.” 

“No, of course; but tell me one thing I have 
always wanted to ask you, Rex. 
here all the time I have been ill ?” 

“Yes, indeed I have,” 
“Of course I was anxious about you, and I should 
have been miserable away from you, so I was glad 
enough to stay when Mr. Vivian gave me leave, and 
then I found it a very attractive residence, I can tell 
you.” 

“ Rex, are you coming?” sounded from Mr. Vivian’s 


it makes my eyes 


voice at the bottom of the stairs, with a touch of | 


annoyance in the tone. 


And the young man darted away, leaving his bro- | 


ther vaguely uneasy, he could not tell why. He 
heard the tramp of the horses’ hoofs under the win- | 
dow, as Vivian and Rex rode away, and then all was | 


still and silent around him, save for the warbling of | | 


birds and humming of insects in the warm air, as the 
glowing sunshine of a brilliant summer day poured 
into his room through his open windows. 

Anthony was alone, as he no longer required the 
nurse’s constant attention, and had not, of course, 


any particular desire for her company, but he was | 
not at all disposed to read the books Mr. Vivian had | 


brought for his amusement. 


the thought that Innocentia and he were alone i in | 
the house, and yet he was as much separated from 
her as if he had been miles away. He had asked 
Rex to leave the door open as he went out, as if that 
wowld be at least so much less of a barrier between 
himself and her, and he listened eagerly in the hope 
that perhaps the far-off sound of her voice singing 


as she went about might reach his longing ears, | 
| 


The only room on the same floor with his own was 
Mr. Vivian’s study, where Innocentia did not often 
go unless her father was at home, so that he kad 


I do not at all want to take this long ride | 
I suppose we shall be away | 


Have you remained | 


replied Rex, half laughing. | 


He tossed them away, | 
and moved restlessly on his sofa, hardly able to bear | 
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| very little am of her coming nearer to him than her 

own apartments, till he suddenly found that fortune 
favoured him. As he lay there straining his ears to 
catch every faintest sound, he heard the light foot- 
fall that was as music to his heart pass along the 
| passage to the door of the study, then the sound of 
‘the handle turning, and a cessation of the steps, so 
that it was plain Innocentia had entered her father’s 
| _room. Probably he had given her some work to do 
for him, as occasionally happened, and she might be 
there for a considerable time. 

Anthony lay quiet for a little while, his heart beat- 
ing almost to suffocation, and then he could stand 
it no longer. ‘To be so near her and yet parted was 
more than he could endure. He knew that she would 
never dream of coming to his room and defying her 
| father’s prohibition, but Vivian had always told him 

| to wait till he could leave his own apartments, and 
| then he should see her. The only difficulty then was 

| in the fact that he had not yet attempted to walk, 

| but surely his feet, however feeble, would bear him 
| to Innocentia, and giving himself no further time 
for thought, Anthony rose slowly from his couch and 
stood upright. He felt very faint for a moment, and 
| had to steady himself by holding both hands on the 

back of achair, then he found that by pushing the 
chair before him so as to support him he could walk, 
and in this fashion he crossed the room. Once out 
in the passage his progress there was more easy, 
because he could support himself by the wall on 
either side, and with a few laboured steps he reached 
the door of Vivian’s study, which stood open. Then 
his heart leaped up with joy, for his eyes rested once 
more on her who was his very light of life, as he had 
often told her father. 

Innocentia sat at the table, busily engaged in 
| Writing ; her sweet serious face bent down over her 
| work, half veiled by the long hair falling round her 
in a sunny cloud. The slight sound which Anthony's 
entrance made aroused her. She looked up, opened 
wide her bright blue eyes with delighted surprise, 
| threw aside her pen, and started to her feet. 

“Oh, Anthony!” she exclaimed, running towards 
him, and putting her hands into his, “ how happy I 
am to see you again! I havebeen wishing so much 
to come to you, but father said I could not see you 
till you left your room, and here you are, able to de 
so at last.” 

“Yes, darling,” said Anthony, faintly, overcome 
in no small degree by the sight of her for whom 
his heart had been so longing; “but I am afraid 
I cannot stand yet; I must sit down.” 

“Oh yes, come and lie down here; 
you,” 

And with her little hands she held him by the 
arm, and supported him to a couch where he gladly 
sank down, unable to speak for a few minutes after 
his exertion. 

Innocentia bathed his forehead with eau de Cologne. 
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and made him drink a glass of wine and eat some 
grapes, which she flew to bring from the hothouse 
for him, and when all her care had quite revived 
him, so that she saw he could enjoy a conversation 
with her, she took a low seat, and sat down by his 
side, with her beautiful eyes raised tenderly to his 
face. 

“Now I am going to tell you so much I have 
wanted you to know for a long time, dear Anthony.” 


: é | 
“T hope you are going to tell me you have missed 


me, darling Nina, all this weary long time of our 
separation,” he said, fondly. 

“Oh, yes, indeed I did; though not so much, of 
course, as if Rex had not been here. I should have 
been very unhappy and frightened at your illness, 
only after the first dreadful shock of your accident 
father told me I must not be distressed, because you 
would be sure to get well. So then, when I knew I 
should have my friend again after a little while, I 
let myself be so very happy, happier than I ever was 
in all my life before.” 

“ And what made you so very happy, Nina, while 


I was hid away from you ill and unconscious ?’’ said | 


Anthony, somewhat sadly. 

“T could not help it,” she answered, softly, “I had 
Rex, my Rex,” she added, in a low tone. 

“ What?” said Anthony, raising himself, and 
looking keenly at her while his colour came and 
went ; do you like Rex so very much then? ” 

“‘T love him!” she answered; and then, raising her 
candid eyes to heaven—“ I love my Rex better than 


any one else in all the world ; even my father, dear as | 


he is, cannot be to me what Rex is, and ever will be, 
my one and only love!” 

She spoke out the feelings of her inmost heart with 
the simplicity and frankness of perfect innocence, 
and Anthony knew that she had spoken a truth 
which gave a sudden and final death-blow to all his 
hopes of happiness on earth. He sank back, pale 
and trembling; and Nina, little dreaming the cause 
of his change of countenance, was full of solicitude 
at once. 

“ Oh, dear Anthony, you are feeling ill again I 
am sure; let me ring for Nurse, she will know how to 
help you.” 


“No, Innocentia,” he said, gasping for breath ; 


“do not ring for any one; I shall be better presently. 
I want very much to know how it is with you and 
Rex; you will help me best if you will go on telling 
me all that has passed between you.” 

Innocentia, always docile, waited till she saw the 
colour return to his lips, and then answered—“T will 
do as you wish, dear Anthony; and, indeed, I have 
been longing to tell yon all about my engagement to 
Rex, for it has become the very life of my life, and I 
know that you will take an interest in whatever makes 
me happy, you who were my first friend.” 

“Ah yes, Innocentia, and I thought to be your 


best and dearest. Did you not bid me stay with 
you always?” said Anthony, with a bitter cry of 
| distress, which pained the young girl intensely, 
‘ though she did not in the least understand the reason 
of it. ‘ 

“TIT did—I did! and, indeed, I hope you will. It is 
one of the many joys which Rex’s love has brought 
me that now you will stay with me, not as my friend 
‘alone, but as my brother.” 


| 
| 
| 


’ 


“Tt is all settled then ?” asked Anthony, faintly. 

““What—that Rex and I are to be married? Oh 
yes—that is certain. How wretched I should be if 
it were not !—for they say it is only marriage which 
could make us belong to each other for ever, and be 
always together; and if I were to be parted from 
Rex now I should die; I could not live; he says it 
' would be the same with himself, and I believe it, for 
_he loves me as deeply as I love him.” 

“How long has this been arranged?” said An- 
thony, passing his hand over his burning, tearless 
, eyes, as if he would fain have tried to persuade him- 
self that he was asleep and dreaming. 

“For more than a month; but Rex and I loved 
‘each other from the first moment we met—that 
happy evening which we spent together the day you 
both came, while you and father were talking of 
your affairs in here, was quite enough to show, to me 
at least, that there never could be any one so dear 
and beautiful as Rex in all the world, and he says he 
felt the same for me even then, and more and more 
every hour since.” 

The thought of that evening to which Innocentia 
alluded, when Anthony believed she had been given 
to him for ever, wrung from him words he did not 
wish to have uttered in his generous unselfishness, 
but they burst from his lips in spite of himself. “Oh, 
Innocentia, did you not know that I loved you too? 
Yes, loved you with all my heart and soul, long be- 
fore Rex ever saw you!” 

In her guilelessness she did not understand him, 
and answered calmly, ‘‘ Yes, dear Anthony, I knew 
you loved me, as I hope you do still; and I am 
so glad of it, because you are Rex’s brother—now 
you are mine also.” 

“But you,” he said, with a last despuiring effort, 
‘you have often told me you loved me very much.” 

“ And I have never changed, dear,” she said, very 
simply. “I love my father and you as I always did; 
but of course when I came to know my Rex I learned 
that there can be but one to whom is given the 
deep, changeless heart’s love which is bound up with 
the very life, and to which all other affections must 
give way, if ever they come in conflict with each 
other; but I am happy that there is no struggle in 
my case. I have my father still, and you as my 
friend; but Rex is my all—my one and only 
love.” 

(To be continued). 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 

Chapter to be read—Judges vi. vii. (parts of). 

‘e~ N'TRODUCTION. What was the last lesson 
about? What was Gideon’s first work? 
Some little time elapsed between destruc- 
tion of Baal’s altar and his leading Israel- 
ites to battle. What name had Gideon 
received ? No evil result from destruction 
of altar; people would believe in Gideon. 

Time coming now for the battle against Midianites. 
I. Tue Sians. (Read vi. 36—40.) Here we have 

Gideon speaking to God, and asking for a sign. 

What does he want to be assured of ? Remember how 

he had spoken of himself and his fathers’ house. (vi. 

15). Can hardly believe that he is to save Israel. 

This asking for signs very common in the Bible. 

Remind of Abraham (Gen. xv. 8). Of Moses at the 

burning bush (Ex. iv. 1). All asking for signs. Not 

necessarily showing any want of faith, though some- 

times it did, as in the case of Zacharias (St. Luke i. 

16). What was Gideon’s sign ? 

quantity of dew for a hot country, but the miracle was 

in the dew being in one spot and not in the other 
close by. How was the miracle repeated ? This would 
have made it more certain, as in Joseph’s two dreams, 

Pharaoh’s two dreams (Gen. xli. 32), 

II. Tue Army. (Read vii. 1—8.) Now Gideon, 
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This not an unusual | 


| slowly wending their way down the hill. 
to be the war-cry? 
| moment, 


assured by the signs, collects his army. How elated | 


he would feel at having collected such a large army. 
How glad the soldiers would feel at being at last 
led against the enemy. What was the size of the 


army; 32,000; not very many now, but a large | 


army then. But now, what strange command given ? 


Who were to return? Could any be afraid? How | 


many returned ? 


More than two-thirds of the whole | 


army. One thing to be collected in large army, drilled, | 


marched, have arms given, excitement of prepara- 
tions, another thing actually to face the enemy, 
Besides, what might the people have said if they 
gained the victory ? (ver. 2). 
people’s hearts. So now this fine army reduced to one- 
third. The 22,000 go home again. But even this 
army of 10,000 left are too many; they must be divided 
again. How wasthisdone? Picture the scene : army 


led to a stream; hot, thirsty morning; all eagerly | 


rush to the river. How shall they drink? Some 
go down on hands and knees, and put mouth in 
water, others, more quickly, at once catch a little in 
hands, make a spoon of hands as a dog does of his 
tongue, and so drink, Which would be quickest way ? 
How many lapped like that? These 300 quick, active 
men more likely to be serviceable soldiers than those 
who took time to go down on hands and knees. So 
once again the army dispersed. 

Ill, Tue Barrir. (Read vii. 9—23.) 
little band are left alone. 


Now the 
What have they with 


No. 4. GIDEON’s VICTORY. 


them? No arms, only trumpets. How can they fight ? 
What a strange preparation for battle; truly, God’s 
ways not as man’s ways. (Isa. lv. 8.) Now the order 
for the battle to be at once; they are to fight that 
very night. No wonder Gideon’s heart a little failed 
him. Such a tiny band; no arms; no preparation. 
Can they hope tosucceed ? What new sign was given 
to Gideon? Where was he to go, and who with him? 
Picture him, the captain, stealing out at night with 
his servant, climbing to the brow of the hill, looking 
down on the host of the enemy, getting quite close 
to the camp. What does he hear? What was the 
dream, and what was the interpretation? See how 
the tidings of Gideon had spread ; just as the news of 
Joshua and Israelites had penetrated to Jericho 
(Josh. ii, 10). See, too, how Midianites who worshipped 
idols recognised the power of the God of Israel. What 
was the effect upon Gideon? His faith at once 
revived; he worshipped God; he encouraged the others. 
Now come the directions for the battle. How many 
companies were formed? What had they in their 
hands? What inside the pitchers? And what in 
their other hands? Now picture the three little bands 
What was 
At last comes the exciting 
Gideon shouts; all catch up pitchers; are 
dashed together and broken; lamps flash out; 
trumpets blown; war-cry made. Enemy startled out 
of sleep; alarmed at crash of trumpets, glare of 
lamps, war-cries; cry out with fear, and flee. In 
darkness and fright each takes his neighbour for an 
enemy, and slay one another with own swords. So 
the enemy flee, and the whole country roused in pur- 
suit. What a wonderful victory ! 

IV. Tue Lesson. This battle a picture of our 
spiritual conflict. Who are the enemies of man? 


| Satan with his hosts so strong and mighty always 


See how God can read | 


trying to make man sin (Eph. vi. 12.) The flesh, lust 
of the body, continually warring within him. The world 


| trying to beguile his soul from God. Man so weak, 
| so unable to do anything good, how can he hope to 


| 





conquer them? In whom is hetotrust? Not in his 
own power, for that will fail him, One only strength 
of any avail, that is the armour of God (Eph. vi. 13.) 
The battle is the Lord’s. God has promised that 
help will not fail him. Must trust in God not in self. 
Must seek God’s help by prayer and worship. Then 
will be more than conquerors. 

Questions to be answered. 
. What two signs were given to Gideon, and why ? 
. Give other instances of double signs. 
. How was the army reduced, and why ? 
. How was Gideon’s faith encouraged ? 
. Describe the battle. 
. What great lesson may we learn ? 
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THE VILLAGE 


CHAPTER I. 


< i. RS. STEPTOE kept the village shop, | 

s and she professed to sell a little of | 
everything; but, in point of fact— 
to let the reader into the secret at | 


once—it was only profession. Mr. 





made bread, cakes, pies, and pud- 
dings; but in reality his bread was sometimes musty, 
sometimes heavy, while his cakes, pies, and pud- 
dings, were for the most part mere myths. 

Just now Mrs. Steptoe was leaning over her 
counter, talking with a neighbour. She was a big, 
stout woman, with a slatternly dress and a discon- 
tented face, and her shop told sad tales of her, The 
floor was dirty, the shelves were empty. Looking 
round, you saw a sack or two of flour, a hamper of 
potatoes, a basket of wood, a large case with glass 
lid displaying to view an assortment of cottons, 
needles, tapes, &c., and sundry other varieties and 
trifles, while in the large bare window were a few 
bottles of faded, unwholesome-looking sweets, some 
broken biscuits, a box of cigars, a loaf of bread, two 
or three bunches of onions, some sticks of chocolate, 
and perhaps half a dozen other miscellaneous articles. 
But there was nothing tempting anywhere; nothing, 
in short, that spoke a good word for Mrs. Steptoe. 

“That man of mine,” she is saying to her neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Rednight, “is just as idle as ever he can 
be! Here am I wanting everything in the shape of 
bread, and cakes, and pies, and he won’t make a 
thing! What to do with him I don’t know! I’d 
run away from him if I knew where to run to!” 

Then Mrs. Rednight had a little to say, and before 
she had finished, a little girl walked in, and stood 
patiently by the counter. But Mrs. Steptoe took no 
notice of her. Presently she grew restless, and stood 
first on one foot, and then on the other, and began, 
also, to tap on the counter with some coppers which 
she had in her hand. 

“Mrs. Steptoe looked round at last. 
you want, child ?” 

“ Two-penn’orth o’ plain cakes, please.” 

“We are out of ’em; but I dare say Mr. Steptoe 
will make a few more to-morrow.” Upon which the 
little girl left the shop, and Mrs. Steptoe continued 
her interesting conversation with Mrs. Rednight. 

Presently the same child appeared again. 

“ What is it now?” 


“ What do 


asked she. 


inquired Mrs. Steptoe. 


“T'wo-penn’orth o’ plum cakes, please, as you | 


haven’t got any plain, mother says.” 

“We've got nocakes, child. I should ha’ thought 
you might ha’ told that by the window.” 

Mrs. Steptoe’s gossip now appeared to be broken 
of, and Mrs. Rednight hurriedly departed, saying 


Steptoe also professed to supply the | 
village with extraordinarily well- | 


SHOP. 


| that she had no doubt but that she should find her 
| husband at home and waiting for his dinner. 
And Mrs. Steptoe left her shop to take care of itself 
for a little while, and made her way out into the 
large weedy garden that was at the back of the house. 
And there she found her husband, Mr. James Steptee. 
He was leaning over a pig-sty, with a pipe in his 
mouth; and while he exulted over the fat 
thriving condition of 


and 
his pigs (which were his 
hobby), he was also meditating upon the unfairness 

| and blindness of fortune. He told himself that he 
| was the right man in the wrong place; for had not 
| Dame Fortune stupidly popped him into a baker’s 
shop when all his instincts told him that he ought 
to have been a pig fancier? Oh, if he might but 
contrive on some lucky day to woo circumstances to 
his aid, and, instead of making loaves of bread, to 
follow the wish of his heart, and drive a profitable 
trade in pigs, then what a happy man would James 
Steptoe be! But at present 
“James!” said his wife, breaking in upon his 
“Do you know that there is only a single 





reverie. 
loaf of bread inthe shop? And I want some more 
cakes, and a few bread twists too; and a whole heap 
of things! When do you mean to make them?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered James Steptoe, half 
sulkily. “I shall make ’em when I please. But 
bother cakes and twists, I say! I’ll make a good 
batch o’ bread, and that is all I will make to-day!” 
And he walked away from the pig-sty. 

And Mrs. Steptoe returned to her shop, and found 
two customers awaiting her. One wanted two ounces 
of tea, and she was obliged to give her the dust from 
the bottom of the canister. Another asked for half 
a pound of soap; and that she had to go out of the 
shop to get, for though she did happen to have 
plenty, it was in an out-house and not yet unpacked. 
When she came back with it the woman who had 
wanted it bought also the one loaf of bread that was 
in the window, and then departed, saying that she 
would be sure to pay for everything at the end of the 
week, And Mrs. Steptoe took her shop book, and 
| put down the debt. But her book was like her shop, 
all in a muddle, to use a familiar phrase, and it 
would not have been of much use to any one but her- 
self. And indeed she could scarcely tell sometimes 
who owed money, and who did not. 
order book, she had not such a thing. She trusted 
in great part to a-greasy slate, and for the rest to 
| her own memory, and consequently she was generally 
out of half the things she was asked for. 

Mr. James Steptoe made his batch of bread—a 
| better batch than usual 





And as for an 





and it raised his spirits. 
But, strange to say, it raised his discontent also. He 
| was not, and never would be, satisfied with his posi- 

tion. And no wonder! But the pity and mistake of 
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the thing was that he did not set to work like a brave 
man, and mend and shape his affairs to his own 
liking, as far as was practicable. He blamed fortune, 
he cried out upon luck, he bemoaned his circum- 
stances, but his failings went scot free; and so things 
did not improve. 

He was sitting at supper with his wife, which was 
what he did not often do, for he and she did not get 
on well together. Mistakes date far back, frequently; 
and who knows how much of James Steptoe’s ill- 
fortune may have been traceable to his want of 
wisdom in the choice of a wife. 

“And do you mean to tell me that you haven’t 
made a single cake?” inquired Mrs, Steptoe, angrily, 
pausing in the act of cutting a piece of cheese. 

“JT do!” returned her husband, obstinately. “TI 
told you I shouldn’t make any, I can make ’em with 
anybody ; I don’t care who ’tis! But to go on and 
go on letting people have ’em without paying for ’em, 
as you do, is no use whatever.” 

“You had better come into the shop for a while!” 
interrupted Mrs. Steptoe, angrily, “and see if you 
can get the money, for I own it’s more than I can. 
I never did know such an unprincipled set of people 
as there are in this place. They’ll do anything to 
cheat you out of your lawful dues. I am sure we 
must be losing money every day. But you never look 
at the books, James Steptoe! Oh no, they ’re above 
you. And we may go to ruin as fast as we can go, 
what do you care, so that you have got a garden to 
fill with pig-sties ? ” 

But James Steptoe had turned sulky at the first 
word his wife had spoken, and there he sat, saying 
nothing. 

“We are not paying our way, that is very certain,” 
continued Mrs. Steptoe. ‘“ We can’t be! If I never 
take any money how can I pay it away? I wish we 
had never come into the shop with all my heart!” 

Still James Steptoe did not speak. Presently his 
lady recommenced once more:—‘ Why don’t you 
speak, Jem? What is the use of sulking there? 
that won’t make things any better. Make up your 
mind to leave the shop. And if you are bent upon 
trading in pigs, what do I care? I’ll go out wash- 
ing or nursing again. Anything would be better 
than dragging on as we do now.” 

At last James’s tongue was unloosed, and his fist 
came down on the table with a tremendous thump, 
so that the plates and glasses rattled again. 

“T will leave!” said he; “and I’ll never make 
another loaf of bread as long as I live if I can help 





it. And now, from to-night, good luck to the pigs; 
and we’ll have another glass of ale apiece over it, 
Betsy.” 

And so, simply by his own determination, James 
Steptoe at length escaped from the thraldom of the 
baker’s shop, and, after a few years of tossing about, 
and gaining experience, he came by-and-by to the 
wish of his heart, and owned a good piece of well- 
wooded land on which he kept hundreds of pigs; 
and people said he was making money fast. 

And in his old age, when he sometimes amused 
himself by telling his own story, he laid great stress 
upon the fact, that no fortuitous circumstance, no 
stroke of luck, or whim of fortune, but, humanly 
speaking, simply his own will, vigorously acted 
upon, had freed him at last from a business in life 
which did not suit him. 

(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

102. Who is it speaks of Enoch as a prophet ? 

103. What set form of blessing did God order for 
use by the high priest ? 

104. By whom was a record kept of the events of 
King David’s reign ? 

105. In whose life do we see the early evil effects of 
bad training in childhood ? 

106. What method was adopted to regulate the 
portion of meat of the sacrifice which was to be given 
to the priest P 

107. What event seems to have given great impetus 
to the practice of archery among the Jews ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 286. 

90. Rabbah (Amos i. 14). 

91, That of the daughters of Zelophehad, to whom 
God commanded Moses to give the inheritance of 
their father, there being no son to inherit it 
(Numbers xxvii.1—8), 

92. Jehoaikim, king of Judah, who became a pri- 
soner upon the royal bounty of Evil-Merodach king 
of Babylon all his life (2 Kings xxv. 27—30), 

93. The children of Heman the king’s seer 
(1 Chron. xxv. 5, 6). 

94. By the going up to Jesus and kissing Him 
(Matt. xxvi. 48). 

95. The massacre by the king of Assyria of all the 
nobles and chief men taken prisoners at the des- 
truction of Jerusalem (2 Kings xxv. 19—22). 
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“This world of loss and gain,” 


STORMY SEA. 


} Oh, help them then, if ye are men, 
And when thy race is won, 
Turn not aside, nor think with pride 
Thy work in life is done. 
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Stretch out thine hand, for in that band 
Are some of noble heart, 

Who but for thee might now be free, 
And standing where thou art; 

Oh, help them then, if ye are men, 
Stretch out thine hand to save, 

Let them not sink, beneath the brink 
O’ the surging oeean wave. 


Remember thou, who treadest now 
With pride the golden shore, 

But for the Arm that rules the storm 
Thy bark would be no more, 


And He who gave, and made thee brave, 
Can He not take away ? 

He put thee there, thy lot to share 
With those who faint, or stray. 


Oh, help them then, if ye are men, 
And when thy race is won 
Turn not aside, nor think with pride 
Thy work in life is done ; 
Oh, help them then, if ye are men, 
Stretch out thine hand to save ; 
Let them not sink beneath the brink 
O’ the surging ocean wave. 
W. Firz-Norman E tts. 











A CHRONICLE OF BARHAM. 


BY E, OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR OF “ MISS HONOR’S PATIENTS,” ETC. 


CHAPTHR XVII.—AS A BROTHER. 

“i SMALL room, but larger even than it 
appeared to be, because of the artistic 
and tasteful manner in which everything 
in it was disposed. Not a grand or gor- 
geous room by any means, no indica- 
tions of wealth about it, but every appear- 
ance of refinement. The floor was stained 
and polished, and here and there upon it 
were spread some warm-looking rugs. The walls 
were covered with a neutral-tinted paper, and 
adorned with some excellent framed engravings, 
photographs, and water-colours, interspersed with 
pretty brackets bearing some well-selected pieces of 
various kinds of ware. A bright fire leaped and 
sparkled up the wide old-fashioned chimney, and 
threw a ruddy light over the objects in the room. It 
struggled with the dying light ef the December after- 
noon, and came forth victorious; for the twilight 
soon paled and paled, and finally faded away from 
the face of heaven, and the firelight reigned trium- 
phant in the pretty room. 

A white fleecy-looking rug extended in front of 
the fire, and in a low chair chair at the edge of it 
was seated a young girl, with a large screen held up 
to shade her eyes from the blaze. A girl of about 
sixteen years of age, attired in a plain tightly-fitting 
dress of black velveteen, with white rufflesat her throat 
and wrists. Her masses of dark chestnut hair were 






\ gathered in one large knot at the back of her head ; 


she had a wide, fair brow, well-defined eyebrows, 
and honest well-opened violet-grey eyes, and as she 
lowered the fan, the firelight flashed upon her face, 
revealing the features of Christine Richter. 

No one could deny the improvement which had 
taken place in her appearance during the few years 
which had elapsed. There was the same thoughtful- 
ness of expression in the face, the same childish, 
wondering look in the large eyes, but the chubby 
features of childhood had fined down, and Christine 


Richter had developed into a pretty, graceful-looking 
girl. 

Save for a visit twice a year to Heinrich and Anna 
at Barham, and one year which she had spent study- 
ing in Milan, Christine had lived with Mrs. Starke 
and Hugh, steadily pursuing her musical education. 
Her progress and her genius surprised all her 
teachers, who all predicted a brilliant future for the 
young singer. Her voice was a magnificent con- 
tralto, full of depth, power, and sweetness even then, 
notwithstanding her youth. Moreover, she sang 
with expression—sang as though she revelled in her 
great gift.” She enjoyed the melody, and, as a natural 
consequence, her hearers enjoyed it likewise. 

Christine looked more than usually thoughtful, 
and “her great grey eyes gazed wistfully into the 
glowing depths of the fire. Her life had hitherto 
passed very quietly and uneventfully under Mrs. 
Starke’s roof, her greatest excitement being when 
Hugh took her to an occasional concert or oratorio. 
But now her public life might be said to be about 
commencing, for on the evening of the next day 
Christine was to sing in public for the first time. 
Some critics had demurred, saying the girl’s voiee 
was as yet not fully matured enough, and asserted 
that were she to fail upon this, her first appearance 
in public, it would seriously injure her future pro- 
fessional reputation. But her master, Signor Zu- 
loceca, had no fears. He confidently asserted his 
belief in his pupil’s powers, and his assured manner 
and hopeful words cheered and encouraged her. 

Nevertheless, Christine felt nervous. She wished 
Hugh were at home, so that he might hear her sing 
her two songs over. Somehow or other she had such 
confidence in Hugh that she always felt quite sure of 
being able to do a thing properly when he told her 
that he believed in her capacity to achieve it. At 
this juncture a latch-key was heard opening the front 
| door, footsteps in the hall, and in a minute more 
' Hugh Starke entered the room. 
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A tall handsome young man, seen by the fitful 
light of the flickering fire. A young man with well- 
defined features and a short closely-curling Vandyke 
beard and slight moustache. 

“You are rather late, Hugh, are you not?” said 
Christine, looking up as he advanced and stood on 
the hearth-rug. 

“Yes; I had been tired sitting giving lessons all 
day at the Academy, and I thought I would walk 
home as the evening was so fine.” 

Hugh Starke was a well-known professor now, and 
a teacher at the Academy of Music. 

“T was just wishing you were home.” 

“Were you?” 

He looked down at her pretty slightly-troubled 
face. 

“ Why ? ” 

“T wanted to go over my songs for to-morrow, 
Hugh! Iam frightened at singing in public.” 

“Come, come!” he replied, patting her head as 
though she were the Christine of six years ago. “You 
must not lose courage! You shall go over your songs 
with me if you like. I am only sorry Signor Zulocca 
and Madame Ernesta are not here, so that you might 
practice the trio once more. By the way, where’s 
mother ? ” 

“She has gone to sit with poor Mrs. Branscombe, 
and will not be home to tea.” 

The lamps were lighted, and after tea Hugh sat 
down to the piano and played, whilst Christine sang. 
She sang with her whole heart and soul in the 
words, 

Her heart was in the song, 
And it trembled in the measure ; 


It touched the music all along 
With a calm, sweet pleasure. 


Her grand rich voice filled the room, and as he lis- 
tened Hugh Starke felt that to her had been given, 
in no ordinary measure, the God-given gift of song. 
Christine’s first song was a sweet, dreamy, plaintive 
ballad, full of melody, simple, and with a catching 
refrain. It was of a class to attract the attention of 
the mass, but scarcely of an order to satisfy a critic. 

“That was very well sung, Christine,” said Hugh, 
as she concluded; “ but I think I like the other song 
better. When you are rested you can sing it.” 

“Yes, I like it better, also,’ and after a brief 
interval she sang, to a wild, weird chant, the fol- 
lowing words :— 

Up yonder I am climbing, 
But the way is steep and long ; 


I stumble, but the hand that leads 
Is firm, and true, and strong. 


Up yonder I am climbing, 

Through the darkness and the night, 
A short time more and I shall see 

The day break clear and bright. 


Up yonder I am drifting, 
But no storm can overwhelm 
The frailest barque upon the sea, 
If that hand be on the helm, 





Up yonder I am coming 
To the pearly door at last, 

And there shall be no more weeping 
When that radiant door is passed. 

The last notes of the girl’s glorious voice died 
away, and for a minute there was silence in the 
room, Hugh dreamily played the few concluding 
bars of the symphony, and as he ended, the girl 
sank on the sofa with a hysterical sob. 

Hugh was beside her in an instant. “ Christine,” 
he said, gently, “ this will never do. You sang those 
two songs as well as they could by any possibility be 
sung. You must not give way, child. You are sure 
to do both yourself and your teachers credit. I know 
it, Christine.” 

“‘ And if I fail I shali feel so disgraced!” 

“You will not fail, Christine,” he replied, sitting 
down beside her, and taking her hand inhis. “ And 
should you do so you must know very well that it 
will not alter our opinion of your talents. You are 
very young, and many think it unwise to allow you 
to make your appearance in public at such an early 
age.” 

“ What do you think, Hugh ?” 

“Tam satisfied that you will do well, dear; but 
whether you succeed or whether you fail you are the 
same to me, Christine.” 

“T know that, Hugh,” and she turned her radiant, 
glowing face towards him. ‘“ You have always been 
so good to me; if you had been my own real brother 
you could not have been better.” 

Hugh was silent for a moment. He wanted to 
tell her that he loved her more than a brother, but 
her open, ingenuous manner baffled him. Moreover, 
his mother’s entrance at that minute put a stop to 
any further conversation. 





CHAPTER XVIII.—HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 
“Ou, Christine must wear a white dress!” Signor 
Zulocca had said, when speaking about the girl’s 
débit. ‘Young girls should always wear white upon 
all important occasions of their lives.” 

So Christine got ready a white dress, some cloudy 
diaphonous fabric, that billowed around her in innu- 
merable frillings and puffings. It was cut square at 
the throat, and Christine stood at her toilette-table 
putting the finishing touches to her pretty costume. 
Upon the table lay the little Indian box, which 
Captain Fanshawe had given her long ago, and in it 
was her very slender stock of jewellery. These were 
a pretty set of silver ornaments— Hugh’s last Christ- 
mas gift. Christine took them out of their soft pink 
bed, and debated whether or not she should wear 
them. But then another object caught her eye—it 
was the locket and massive gold chain which had 
been worn by her mother. 

She took them up, and looked at them intently. 
The locket sprang open, revealing the beautiful 
passionate face, upon which she gazed lingeringly. 
Anna had given her the chain and locket a couple 
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of years previously, yet she had never worn them. 
Christine had a sort of romantic fancy that she 
would not like to wear them unless upon some very 
important occasion; and could anything be more im- 
portant than this her first appearance in public ? 

So Christine clasped the chain and locket around 
her neck. She wore no other ornament save a pure 
white camellia, nestling amongst the soft coils of her 
sunny hair. She looked so sweet and pretty as she 
entered the little sitting-room where Mrs. Starke 
and Hugh awaited her that Hugh might well be 
pardoned for the feeling of jealous love which sprang 
up in his breast, and urged him not to let this flower 
of women forth to be gazed upon by the crowd. 

When they reached the concert hall, of the three 
Christine was the most composed. Signor Zulocca 
warmly welcomed her, and took her under his care, 
whilst Mrs. Starke and Hugh were accommodated 
with seats. Bravely she got through her part in the 
trio, it gave her a certain amount of courage, so 
that when her turn came, and she stood up to sing 
her first solo, she executed it in a manner which 
called forth an encore. But her crowning glory was 
not until she sang her second song. It was her 
favourite. The wild, weird chant to which the 
words were set possessed a certain indefinable fas- 
cination for her. She sang with her soul in the 
melody; pouring forth the flood of sweetness, and 
entrancing her hearers. 

A man who had entered the concert hall rather 
late leaned agairst a pillar, and listened to the 
young songstress. The song was one he had listened 
to many a year before, and the air brought back a 
thousand recollections which he would fain forget. 
He had no programme, and he did not know the 
singer’s name, but he fancied her face was familiar 
to him. Stranger still, her voice sounded to him as 
the voice of the woman who had sung that song to 
him in days gone by, when it had thrilled him, when 
his chains were as chains of roses, but now galled and 
fretted him as iron bands. The man was Ceeil—now 
Colonel—Fanshawe, on his way home from Canada to 
spend Christmas at Barham. 

He was troubled and anxious about many things. 
Gertrude Vane, he knew, had not married, and he 
often wondered if she had remained single for his 
sake. She had never written to him, although always 
sending friendly messages in his father’s letters to 
him. The years which had passed over his head had 
rendered him wiser and calmer, and Cecil Fanshawe, 
who had never ceased to love Gertrude Vane, had 
set foot upon English soil again, determined to tell 
this woman the history of his life, and to be guided 
by what she would say, 

Christine’s song was finished, and as she left the 
platform a gentleman whose face seemed familar to 
Colonel Fanshawe led her off. He looked again, 
and reeognised the peculiar artistic countenance of 
Signor Zulocea, 





It all flashed upon him! The girl’s face had been 
puzzling him, and now, surely she was none other 
than little Christine Richter! He procured a pro- 
gramme, and, to his surprise, found that the child he 
had rescued from drowning on that last day he had 
spent at Clevedon Woods and the pretty graceful 
girl with the glorious voice were one and the same. 
By the aid of a golden bribe to an attendant, Colonel 
Fanshawe was soon ushered into a room, where he 
renewed his acquaintance with Signor Zulocca. 
Christine was seated with her back to the door as 
he entered. After a brief explanation, he led Colonel 
Fanshawe to her, saying—“ Christine! here’s an old 
friend, who has come to congratulate you.” 

She looked up, and, although he was bronzed and 
older-looking, yet she recognised him. With a little 
of delight she sprang up, and, holding out both 
hands, said, impulsively, ‘Oh, Captain Fanshawe, I 
am so glad to see you!” 

She looked very pretty as she stood there in her 
girlish white dress, with the flush of pleasure 
mantling upon her cheek, and her eyes brilliant with 
excitement. 

« And I am so pleased to see you again, Chris- 
tine,’ he said, taking her proffered hands in his. 
“In the young lady who just now charmed me with 
her singing I failed to recognise the little girl who 
tumbled into the water at Clevedon Woods.” 

“Oh, you remember that!” she exclaimed, mer- 
rily. “I was so frightened, and Mrs, Butler was so 
cross |” 

“ Well, now tell me all about yourself. Where are 
you ving ?” 

“ With Mrs. Starke and Hugh.” 

“Oh yes, I recollect! You must let me come and 
see you, Chistine, and let me hear you sing, will you 
not?” 

**T shall be so glad if you will come,” she replied, 
simply. “But I return to Barham, for Christmas, 
the day after to-morrow.” 

“So doI. Ihave just come from Canada, and am 
on my way down there.” 

“T am sure they will atl be glad to see you. When 
I was at the Beeches last summer Miss Vane was 
speaking of that last day when we went to Clevedon 
Woods.” 

“ec Oh ! ” 

Colonel Fanshawe would give a good deal to know 
what Gertrude Vane said concerning that day; but 
he did not know how to ask. 

“We were all so happy that day,” she continued, 
“until I unluckily tumbled into the river, And then 
it was so unfortunate that Miss Vane stayed with 
me, for it hindered her seeing you again before you 
left.” 


«Yes, it was unfortunate; but it could not have 
been helped. Miss Vane did not think it would have 
been right to have left you, as you were under her 
care.” 
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“She has often said how sorry she was not to have | 
seen you before you went away,” said Christine, un- 
consciously. “She will be so glad to see you at | 
Barham! Oh, here are Hugh and Mrs. Starke!” 

Colonel Fanshawe renews his acquaintance with | 
them, and obtains Mrs. Starke’s permission to call | 
the next day. 

“ By the way, Mrs, Starke,” he said, “ Christine 
tells me she is going to Barham the day after to-mor- 
row; why not let me take her down? I am going there 


myself. You will entrust her to me, will you not?” 
“Indeed, captain, it’s very kind of you! Of course 
I’ll entrust her to you, and it’s very much obliged to 
you she ought to be for thinking of offering to take 
her.” 
“Not at all, Mrs. Starke. Then I skall call to- 
morrow, and make all arrangements.” 
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Mrs. Starke is profuse in her thanks, She yet 
retains enough of her provincial ideas to feel some- 
what flattered at Colonel Fanshawe’s attention to 
A proud woman is she when he gives her his 
arm, and leads her to the cab. She only wishes all 
her former neighbours there in Choir Court were 
there to see her, 

Hugh follows with Christine, and they all drive off, 
Colonel Fanshawe again promising Christine to call 
the next afternoon, and to hear all about her career. 
The girl is wearied with all the excitement of this 
eventful evening, and leans back in the cab silent 
and thoughtful. They arrive home, and Christine, 
suddenly putting up her hand to her throat, exclaims, 
“Hugh! Hugh! I have lost my locket with my 


mother’s picture in it!” 


(To be continued.) 








THE DISCIPLES OF JOHN THE BAPTIST AND THEIR MISSION TO CHRIST 


BY THE REV C, J, ELLIOTT, B.D., HON. CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD; 





GMVHE occasion which gave rise to the | 
‘~@ mission of John the Baptist’s dis- | 
ciples to Christ was the account 
which reached the Baptist in his | 
prison of the works which Christ | 
was performing. These works, to which allusion | 
only is made in the Gospel of St. Matthew (xi. 2) 
are more fully related by St. Luke. Two of | 
our Lord’s miracles are recorded in the same | 
chapter (c. vii.) in which we have the account of | 
the mission of the two disciples—-viz., the healing 
of the centurion’s servant in Capernaum, and the 
raising from the dead of the only son of the widow 
of Nain. The result of our Lord’s miracles upon 
those who witnessed them at this time is related 
in these words, “ And there came a fear on all; and 
they glorified God, saying, That a great prophet is 
risen up amongst us: and, That God hath visited 
his people ” (St. Luke vii. 16). The two miracles 
related by St. Luke were wrought in Galilee; but 
the rumour of them was spread abroad, not only 
throughout Galilee, but also “throughout all 
Judea, and throughout all the region round 
about.” And then, it is added, as though the men- 
tion of Judwa and the surrounding region had 
been introduced with reference to the narrative 
which follows, “ And the disciples of John shewed 
him of all these things” (v. 18). 

The only mention previously made by St. Luke 
of John the Baptist is found in the third chapter 
of his Gospel, in which is contained an account of 
John’s preaching, and of the multitudes who flocked 
to his baptism, of his testimony to Christ, his 
reproof of Herod, and his consequent imprison- 
ment. The prison in which John the Baptist was 
confined, we are told by Josephus, was in the castle 
of Macheerus, which was in the region of Perza, | 
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and in the neighbourhood of Judea, a circum. 
stance which accounts for the statement that 
the rumour which was spread throughout the 
whole of the surrounding region of Judza was 
carried by John’s disciples to the place of their 
master’s imprisonment. 

But there appears to be a closer connection than 
that of time and place between these two portions of 
St. Luke’s narrative relating to John the Baptist. 
It has appeared to some strange, if not wholly in- 
explicable, how one who had recently borne such 
conspicuous testimony to Christ as the sin-atoning 
“ Lamb of God,” whose way he was sent to prepare 
(St. John i. 23, 29), andas One who should baptise 
His people with the Hoty Ghost and with fire (St. 
Luke iii. 19), should, within so short a space of 
time, be shaken in his own belief respecting the 
true character and claims of our Lord. And, more 
especially, it has been thought strange that the 
report of miracles wrought by Christ, so far from 
removing those doubts, should have become the 
occasion of a mission such as that with which the 
two disciples were charged. Various attempts 
have been made to solve these difficulties, which 
arise out of a comparison of the apparently con- 
flicting statements which are contained, not only 


| in the writings of different Evangelists, but also 


in different parts of the same Gospel. 

One of the proposed solutions of these diffi- 
culties —and one which is entitled to serious 
consideration—and which has met with general 
favour, is the supposition that the doubts which 
prompted the mission of the two disciples of John 
the Baptist were those which existed in the minds 
of his followers, not in his own. Another proposed 
solution, which is also entitled to serious con- 
sideration, is that the minds of the most stable 
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are subject to the depressing influence of external 
circumstances ; and that it is not hard to under- 
stand how one who had himself borne such con- 
spicuous testimony to the person and the work of 
the promised Messiah, might yet be assailed by 
doubts, as he was left to languish in his solitary 
dungeon; and although he heard of the mighty 
power which was manifested in the recovery and 
even in the restoration to life of others, might 
yet be tempted to question how far that power was 
capable of being exerted on his own behalf. 

But as in regard to circumstances of time and 
place, the narrative of St. Luke in the seventh 
chapter is best understood when read in connec- 
tion with the third chapter, so the true character 
and intent of the Baptist’s inquiry, as contained in 
the seventh chapter, appears to be best capable of 
explanation when viewed in connection with his 
witness to Christ, as recorded in the third. In 
accordance with the general character of the Mes- 
sianic prophecies of Isaiah and of the other ancient 
prophets, in which the twoadvents of the promised 
Deliverer are blended (like two actually remote 
but apparently connected objects as represented 
upon the canvas of the painter), we find in John 
the Baptist’s witness to Christ a blending of the 
results of His two advents—i.e., we find those 
cleansing and renewing influences of His Gospel 
which ever attend the establishment of His king- 
dom in grace connected with that final separation 
ofthe chaff from the wheat which awaits, as our 
Lord has Himself taught us, His second coming 
in judgment. And we may well conceive that 
when no other tidings reached the ears of the 
Baptist in his dungeon at Macherus but the 
tidings of the words of mercy which Christ had 
spoken, and of the acts of mercy which Christ had 
wrought, whilst the blood of His faithful witnesses, 
from the days of Abel, still called for vengeance, 
and whilst he himself was still suffering for his 
testimony to the truth, he may have been influ- 
enced by the conviction that one portion only of 
the Messiah’s predicted work was being accom- 
plished; and we can understand how, in his eager- 
ness to witness the final discrimination which he 
had himself announced as the work of One whose 
fan was already in His hand, he may have com- 
missioned two of his disciples to inquire of our 
Lord, “Art thou He that should come, or are we 
still to look for another (or a second) Messiah ?”’ * 

And now let us mark the twofold answer—an 
answer expressed both in works and words—which 
was returned to this inquiry. “And in that same 
hour,” we read, our Lord “cured many of their 
infirmities, and plagues, and of evil spirits, and 
unto many which were blind He gave sight.” 





* The word ¢repov is that which is employed by John the 
Baptist, dAAov that which is employed by his disciples. 





Thus far the answer returned to the Baptist’s 
inquiry was one which appealed to the outward 
senses of John’s disciples. But the answer which 
the two disciples received to their master's inquiry 
was designed to assure not only him and them, 
but also those who, in after ages, being assailed 
within their own breasts by similar doubts, or 
being harassed by those around them with similar 
inquiries, may desire, with honest hearts, to have 
those doubts removed, or to be furnished with 
an answer to those inquiries. And hence it was 
that not content with performing, in the presence 
of John’s disciples, those works which, as our 
Lord Himself testified on another occasion, bore 
witness of Him, He was pleased, in gracious 
condescension alike to their weakness and to ours, 
to add those words which, in St. Luke’s narrative, 
immediately follow, ‘Go your way, and tell John 
what things ye have seen and heard; how that 
the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the 
Gospel is preached.” And then, in words equally 
applicable to the circumstances which first called 
them forth, and to the state of the Church in ald 
after ages, as it lay open to His prescient eye, our 
Lord added those solemn words of warning and of 
encouragement, ‘‘ And blessed is he whosoever 
shall not be offended in Me.” 

We have here—comprised in few words, and those 
the words of its Divine Founder—a summary of 
the evidences of Christianity. The evidence of the 
miracles which Christ wrought, the evidence of 
the Old Testament prophecies which were fulfilled 
in His personal ministry, and the internal evidence 
of the Gospel which He preached—these are made 
to bear conspiring and overwhelming proof of the 
divine mission of Him to whom all bore witness. 
Allusion has already been made to those miracles, 
the fame of which had reached the ears of John 
the Baptist, and also to those miracles which were 
wrought before the eyes of his disciples. But it will 
at once appear, upon consideration of the nature of 
these miracles, that they were not less important 
when regarded as attestations of the fulfilment of 
aneient prophecy than when regarded as manifes- 
tations of divine power; for scarcely may we doubt 
when we find enumerated among Christ’s works 
that the blind recovered sight, that the lame 
walked, and that the deaf heard, that our Lord 
referred to the words of the prophet Isaiah as 
having received their fulfilment in His own person 
and ministry: “Then the eyes of the blind shall 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped; then shall the lame man leap as an hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing.’* And yet 
further, when our Lord proceeded to remind 
John’s disciples that to the poor the Gospel was 





* Isaiah xxxv, 5, 6. 
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preached, we can searcely doubt that He referred 
to another portion of the same ancient prophecy 
which was put into His hands when He stood 
up to read in the synagogue of Nazareth, and 
which He then declared to have received its 
accomplishment: “ ‘The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon Me, because the Lord hath anointed Me 
to preach good tidings to the meek;” or, as the 
words may with equal correctness be rendered, 
“‘to preach the Gospel to the poor.” * 

No evidence of the truth of Christianity is 
equally convincing to the mind of the believer 
with that which is contained in the Gospel itself. 
The utter insufficiency of all objects of earthly 
pursuit to afford solid and abiding satisfaction, 
and the restless craving which is experienced, even 
when tke cup of earthly bliss is full, after some- 
thing higher and better, these proclaim, in loud 
and solemn accents, the vanity of man as mortal, 
and the nobler destiny of his immortal spirit. 
And it is here that the value and the excellency of 
Christ’s Gospel is discerned in that it addresses 
man as the heir of immortality ; and whilst it dis- 
closes to him the height from which he has fallen, 
it reveals to him the yet higher stage of happiness 
towhich he may attain. That Gospel finds man 
weak and ignorant, and it offers to him strength 
and wisdom. That Gospel finds man guilty and 
polluted, and it opens for him a fountain for sin 
and for uncleanness. That Gospel finds man dead 
in trespasses and in sins, and it reveals to him a 
new and immortal life in which “all live unto God.” 

And yet, notwithstanding the greatness of the 
blessing offered and the greatness of the peril 
attached to their rejection, so alien is man’s heart 
from the spirit and temper which Christ’s Gospel 
requires, that whilst the few embrace the hope 
which it presents to them, the many are repelled 
by its terms, and are offended in its Author. 

Many have been the efforts which have been 
made in every age to soften down the require- 
ments of the Gospel, and to bring them into accord- 
ance with the corrupt desires and inclinations of the 
unmortified heart of man; but these efforts ever 
have been, and must ever continue to be, fruitless 
in their results, and pernicious to their authors. 
Ckrist crucified will ever prove a stone of stumb- 
ling and a rock of offence to the carnal heart of 
man; and it was not without a deep and far- 
ranging perception of all those hindrances which 
were destined in after ages to retard its extension, 
that our Lord declared to John’s messengers the 
blessedness of the man who should not be offended 
in Him. 

And abundantly have our Lord’s words been 
verified in the experience of His faithful followers 
wherever His gospel has been received into the 
heart, and has become the rule and guide of the 


* Isaiah lxi, 1. 





life. Though exposed to bitter trials and sore 
persecutions, the apostles and first followers of 
Christ experienced in an abundant measure the 
fulfilment of their Lord’s promise, that though in 
the world they should have tribulation, in Him 
they should have peace. Though poor in this 
world, they were enabled to make many rich; 
though sorrowful, they had learned always to 
rejoice; and when weighed down most heavily by 
sorrow and by affliction, they reckoned that “ the 
sufferings of this present time were not worthy to 
be compared with the glory” which shall hereafter 
be revealed in them. 

The Gospel of Christ Jesus commends itself to 
us now, as it was commended to the disciples of 
John the Baptist, by the evidence of miracles, 
which the assaults of scepticism have failed to 
invalidate; by the evidence of prophecy, which the 
experience of each successive generation tends to 
confirm; and above both of these, attested by its 
own witness in the heart and conscience of believers 
in all ages, that it is indeed amessage sent from God. 

That Gospel proclaims the awful doom which 
awaits impenitent sinners. It tells them that they 
must be “punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and from the glory 
of His power,” and that their portion must be 
with the devil and his angels, “ where the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 

That Gospel declares, on the other hand, the 
present and the eternal blessedness of those who 
are not repelled by its terms, nor offended in its 
Author. To these it promises, as their present 
portion, a conscience without offence, and access 
with confidence unto God. To these it promises, 
as their future portion, happiness such as human 
eye hath not seen nor mortal ear heard, an inheri- 
tance incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for those who are 
kept by the mighty power of God through faith 
unto salvation. 

There the wicked shall cease from troubling 
and there the weary shall enter into eternal rest. 
No bonds or imprisonment shall there restrain 
the bold rebuker of sin. No swordor flames shall 
longer try the constancy of those who loved 
not their lives unto the death. There no gloomy 
dungeon shall obscure from the eyes of the holy 
Baptist that Saviour whom he loved on earth and 
to whom by his life and in his death he bore con- 
spicuous witness. In the light of the celestial city 
earth’s clouds and darkness shall be dispelled; the 
mysteries of Providence and of grace shall be alike 
disclosed; the veil of doubt, of ignorance, and of 
unbelief, shall be done away; yea, death itself, the 
last enemy which remains to be destroyed, shall 
be swallowed up in victory; and the redeemed 
shall see face to face, and they shall know even as 
also they are known. 
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INS CHAPTER XLI. 

> NTHONY BERESFORD fell back 
on the cushions of the sofa 
where he Jay, and closed his 
eyes, muttering to himself, 
“ Why did I not die? why did not 
\ A they let me die when I lay be- 
- neath my horse in the desolate 
ravine?” He had then been at the sum- 
mit of his hopes, happier than he had ever 
been in his life before, and it had been as 
truly the last moment of joy for him as if 
he had died indeed in his terrible fall. Then 
had he never known the cruel bitterness of the hour 
that had come upon him now, or battled with the 
agony that tore at his heart as he thought how, 
while he lay unconscious in his darkened room, Rex 
and Innocentia had been combining to steal away 
from him all that was most precious to him on earth, 
all that made the sum of his life’s happiness. 

Yet Anthony was too true and generous to blame 
either of them, stricken to the soul as he was. He 
recognised the truth that they were both altogether 
guileless in the matter. Rex had scarcely known of 
the existence of Vivian’s daughter before he came 
to Refugium, where he had been only a very few 
days when Anthony’s accident shut him away into 
silence and oblivion, nor had he ever heard one word 
of his brother’s hopes and wishes with regard to 
Innocentia, It was natural that he should love her, 
most natural that he should seek to win her; and 
as to the young innocent girl who had been brought 
up in such singular ignorance of all ordinary condi- 
tions of life, it was plain that she had never under- 
stood that Anthony thought of her otherwise than 
as a friend, or that he had any affection for her which 
could make him wish to be more to her than he was 
already. Her heart had slept in its childish guile- 
lessness and peace till Rex awoke within it the full 
power of a woman’s love, and she had given herself to 
him then with the unreserved surrender of a pure and 











ardent nature, and without dreaming for a moment 
tnat there was any other upon earth who even thought | 


he hada claim to her. Anthony owned to himself that, 
bitter as it was to feel that his helplessness in ill- 
ness had given them so favourable an opportunity of 
learning to know and love each other, yet there had 
been no treachery in their taking advantage of it, 
he could even feel that it had been best so, for 
no doubt the same deep affection would have sprung 
up between them had he still been present with 
them, and he should but have suffered the slow agony 
of watching the growth of a love with which he would 
have been too noble and righteous to interfere, 
although he must have known but too well that it 
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was fatally undermining all his best and dearest 
hopes. There was one, however, who had fully known 
what Innocentia was to him, and who’ must have 
been aware how utterly his happiness was being 
wrecked while he lay senseless in the grasp of the 
cruel fever. 

* Tnnocentia,” said Anthony, in his faint, sad 
voice, “ your father knows, I suppose, that you are 
engaged to marry Rex ?” 

“Oh yes; of course I do nothing without his 
knowledge. When Rex first told him that we could 
never more be happy apart from each other, he came 
to me, and seemed grieved, so that I was very sorry. 
He asked me if I did not love you best, and said he 
had meant me to belong to you alone ; but he under- 
stood it all when I told him that could never have 
been possible, for I had merely felt a simple friendship 
for you, and Rex was the only one in all the world 
for me, to whom the love of my whole heart and soul 
was given. I told father I could not live if he took 
my darling from me, and reminded him that he had 
always promised me I should have happiness if he 
could secure it for me. I told him it was no longer 
a question of happiness only, but of very life; and 
when I said that he sighed, and answered, ‘ Be it as 
you will, then, Nina; be happy in your own way; 
you are my only one, and you must come first with 
me.’ Since then he has been quite pleased in the 
prospect of our marriage, and smiles when he sees 
us looking so happy together.” 

«And he is right,” said Anthony, mournfully; “I 
will say to you, as he did—be happy in your own 
way; you come first with me, as well as with your 
father, and your happiness must ever be that which 
I desire the most on earth. Since Rex alone can 
give it to you, I resign you to him freely, and I pray 


| that you may both be blessed with every joy!” His 
| face became the colour of ashes as he spoke, and 


with difficulty he gasped out, “ Ring for the nurse !”’ 
and gently waved Innocentia back, when she would 
have applied some restorative. She shrunk aside, 
pained by the movement, and stood looking at him 
timidly, with tears in her great blue eyes, as the 
nurse, hurrying in, began to bathe his hands and 
face, exclaiming at the same time at his imprudence 
in having ventured to leave his room. “ It is enough 
to kill you,” she said. 

“Small matter if it did,’ he answered, with a 
wan smile. ‘ Take me back, nurse, and put me to 


bed like a tired child; oh, how tired I am of living!” 

“ You are just so worn-out that you hardly know 
what you are saying, sir,” said the good woman, 
bluntly ; “but you shall go to bed, sure enough, it is 
the only place fit for you; and raising him with her 
strong arm from the couch, she made him lean upon 
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her heavily, and so half led, half carried him from 
the room. As he passed Innocentia, who did not 
dare to interfere, or even speak, he saw the wistful 
beseeching gaze of her soft eyes, and he held out his 
hand to her, saying, “ All is well, Nina; you have 
only to be happy, and in perfect peace.” 


Then she caught his hand impulsively, saying, | 


** Have I done or said anything wrong, Anthony? I 
do not understand. I am very sorry if I have grieved 
you, but I do not know how it has been.” 


“You have done quite right, darling; there is 


nothing to regret; only be happy, and I shall be very 
thankful to have you for my sister.” 

It was the last effort he could make; his head 
sank on the nurse’s shoulder, and by the time she 
got him down upon the bed he had fainted quite away. 
The kind woman was much disturbed, for she had 
grown greatly attached to Anthony during the many 
weeks that she had tended him. She succeeded, 
with some difficulty, in restoring him to conscious- 
ness, and then kept guard over him most assiduously 
for the remainder of the day. She refused to 
allow either Mr. Vivian or Rex to see him when they 
returned home, telling them that Mr. Beresford 
had been extremely imprudent, and had over-exerted 


himself, so that he must now be kept perfectly | 


quiet. 

When Vivian heard from Innocentia the history 
of her conversation with him, although she told it in 
most guileless ignorance of its import to Anthony, 
her father understood at once how it had all been, and 
deeply as he felt for the young man who was only 
less dear to him than his own child, he felt thankful 
to have been spared the pain of making the revela- 
tion himself, to which he had looked forward with 
exceeding grief and dread for many weeks past. He 
fully concurred with the nurse in thinking that per- 
fect solitude in a darkened room was best for An- 
thony that day, and made no attempt to go near 
him. 

So, while Rex and Innocentia spent the hours to- 
gether in a delight that was even more than usually 
rapturous because they had been separated for a 
little time in the morning, Anthony lay, with his 
crushed heart and broken spirit, on his bed, with all 
the blinds drawn down as though one newly dead were 
lying in that room, and with his face pressed against 
the pillow to shut out the very sights and sounds of 
the life that had become for him so dark and sad. 

Yet who shall say that he was not after all the 
happiest, as happiness is measured in the True Home 
to which all three alike would one day come. Rex 
and Innocentia had indeed the sunshine of earth’s 
brightest joy around them, and hope for the future 
that lay on this side of the grave was shedding 
golden gleams on all the years that might yet be 
for them below. But Anthony, in his noble self- 
surrender, his pure and generous offering of all that 
was most precious to him for the happiness of others, 


was drawing closer and closer the sacred links that 

bound him to the one divine Example of perfect sacri- 

fice, in whose adorable Presence he should enjoy, 
| when this brief life was over, throughout the eternal 
| years, that blessedness which passes all men’s under- 
standing. 

That night, when the nurse was about to leave 
Anthony, with many anxious expressions of her hope 
that he would sleep till morning, he gave her a 
| little note, addressed to his brother, which he had 
written in pencil, and asked her to take it to Mr. 
Erlesleigh before she went to bed. The nurse obeyed, 
and found Rex in his room, having just left Inno- 
| centia after a most especially happy evening, for 
| she had whispered to Rex that Anthony now knew 
she was to be his sister, and that he was so pleased! 
| 
| 
| 


Rex had felt a vague uneasiness, he hardly knew 
why, at thought of making the announcement of his 
engagement to his brother, and so it was a relief to 
him, as well as to Vivian, to find that Innocentia, in 
her guileless candour, had told him all without re- 
serve or fear. 

Anthony’s note to his brother contained only these 
words :— 


Dear Rex,—Come to my room this evening after they are 
all gone to bed. I must speak to you.—Yours ever, 
ANTHONY. 


The yourg man was glad of the opportunity of 
talking with his brother, as they had not been alone 
together since the commencement of his illness; and 
so soon as all was quiet in the house, he went noise- 
lessly along the passage to Anthony’s room. 

It was dimly lighted by a shaded night-lamp, 
| which the nurse had placed on a table behind An- 
| thony’s bed, that it might not shine on his eyes, and 
| he therefore lay in the shadow, while Rex, when he 
, came and stood by the bedside, was in the full glow 
| of all the radiance it gave out. 
| The brothers were a strange contast as they thus 
| met for the first time alone. Anthony, propped up 
against his pillows, was deadly pale, while his large 
eyes seemed to have grown darker from the mournful 
expression with which they looked out from under 
| their white lids; while Rex, with his fair hair tossed 
back, and his beautiful face bright with happiness, 
seemed a perfect picture of joyous youth and strength. 








CHAPTER XLII. 
| THE brothers remained for a moment in silence, 
looking on each other, unconscious how apt a symbol 
of their destiny the scene presented; for Anthony 
had indeed been truly consigned to life’s deepest 
, shadows, while Rex—for the present at least—stood 
in its fairest glow of light. 

Anthony held out his hand, with a faint smile, to 
his brother, saying, “ You look very bright and joyous, 
Rex, but no doubt you have good cause to be so.” 

“Yes, indeed I have; but, dear old fellow, it 
seems heartless in me to be feeling so ‘rapturously 
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happy when you are still so ill and mournful looking,” 
said the young man, struck with a sudden compunc- 
tion. ‘ Are you worse to-night, Anthony?” he con- 
tinued, anxiously. 

“No, only very weary,” he answered, with a piteous 
quiver of his pale lips. 

“Will it be too much for you to have me with 
you to-night?” said Rex. ‘Shall I come another 
time ?” 

«By no means,” said Anthony, rousing himself ; 
«“T must speak to youat once. Sit down, dear Rex.” 

The young man obeyed, and drew a chair close to 
the bed. 

Then his brother raised himself, and looked him 
full in the face. he said, “is it true that 
you love Innocentia Vivian?” 

“Tt is indeed. I love her with all the powers of 
my being,” said Rex, fervently; “and, to my infinite 
happiness, she returns my affection.” 

“Yes, I know she does,” said Anthony; “of her 
tender devotion there can be no question.” 

“ You do not doubt mine, surely!” exclaimed Rex, 
his eyes flashing. 

*T do not doubt the sincerity and warmth of your 
love for one moment, Rex; but I want you to reflect 
that she whom you have won is very precious—a 
peerless jewel which no breath from the world has 
ever tarnished. 
women. She knows nothing of evil, or inconstancy, 
or change, and if she lived to find her idol less pure 
and perfect than she believed him, she would wither 
and die like a white flower in poisoned air. You 
mean to marry her, do you not? to have her for 
your own exclusively, so that none other may have 


“Rex 





She is very different from ordinary | 


a right to help and succour her if you should fail | 


9.» 


her ? 


“She is to be my wife, assuredly, and that as soon | 


as may be. 
can you doubt that I will guard her carefully, as my 
one best and dearest treasure ?” 

“ Rex,” said Anthony, grasping him by the arm, 
“do you know all that is implied in the guardian- 
ship of that pure pearl? Not only must you preserve 
her from the contamination of the world, but you 
must shield her from all evil in yourself. Well did 
Vivian call her his white-souled child, her mind and 
spirit are like unsullied snow in their innocence and 
purity. If ever taint of vice came to her knowledge 
through the one most near and dear to her, I tell you 
again she would droop and die.” 

“T think I understand you, Anthony; you cannot 
forget how easily I was led astray by Dacre, and you 
dread my inherent tendency to at least the one vice 
” said Rex, humbly ; “but, brother, be- 
lieve me, I have had a lesson sufficiently strong to 
effect 2 radical cure; and even it were not so—as I 


of gaming, 


But, Anthony, what is it that you fear ; | 





ean pledge you my honour it is—Innocentia herself | 


will be my guard; for I can appreciate her pure 
nature as thoroughly as you can, and I would rather 


die than shock her unsuspecting innocence by any 
revelation of the evils that lurk in the hearts of 
men. For her sake, as well as for my owm and 
yours, who have done so much for me, you need not 
fear but that I will struggle unceasingly to be as 
little unworthy of her as any man may be.” 

“That is well,” said Anthony. ‘“ But, Rex, it is 
not all ; remember this also, Innocentia has never so 
much as heard that the love once given can ever 
change or fail. She believes that in your affection 
she has a stronghold where she may rest in joy and 
security all her days. If ever you failed her in this 
respect it would be worse to her than death. Rex, 
Rex, can you say to me that you will be true to her 
in heart and soul and life? that she shall never to 
the hour of your death be less intensely dear to you 
than she is now? Oh, beware how you take her to 
yourself away from all others, unless indeed you can 
guard and care for her even to your life’s end, with 
devotion as deep, as entire, as lasting as theirs 
might have been!”’ 

Anthony sank back, pale and agitated, and Rex 
knelt down by his side. 

‘* My dear brother,” he said, “I can most solemnly 
promise and vow to you that I will be to Innocentia 
—umy love, my wife, my treasure—all that one human 
being may be to another; that I will devote my life, 
my heart, to her alone, and strive, with all the power 
that is given me, to make her happy and blessed. 
Are you content now, dearest Anthony?” 

“Yes,” he answered, faintly, “and I am grateful 
to you, Rex, for the peace you give me for that dear 
child’s sake.” 

“Then, Anthony, if you can, will you remove a 
fear that has come into my mind since you have been 
speaking so earnestly on her behalf. Can it be that 
you yourself have loved her? have dreamt of happi- 
ness with her as your own? I trust with all my 
soul it has net been so! I never dreamt of it; I 
thought you were only her friend, as she said. Oh, 
tell me, if you can, that you have not been injured by 
me unconsciously ; for there can be no change now, 
Anthony. I cannot give her up; she loves me.” 

“Yes,” said Anthony, with a smile of strange 
beauty, ‘“‘she loves you, and you alone; you need not 
fear that I have any desire to take her from you. I 
wish nothing on earth so much as that you and she 
should be happy together ever while you live—happy 
witheut regret or alloy.” 

“Then you have not loved her, Anthony, too 
well? ” said Rex, still anxiously. 

“Who could know Innocentia Vivian and not love 
her ?” he answered, calmly. ‘ But be at rest, dear 
Rex, I have not loved her too well, either for your 
sake or hers. I shall love her now as my sister, and 
your dear wife.” 

The young man drew a long breath of relief. 

“Now you have made me entirely happy, brother. 
If you will only get well now, and be as strong as 
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you were before, I shall have nothing left to wish ; the consequences that must result to himself from 
for.” the cruel change that had fallen on all his prospects 
“That is not in my hands, dear Rex; but I am | in life, 

| 

| 








content however it may be for myself. Now, tell me, For a time he was unable to detach his thoughts 
has anything yet been fixed—as to the time ” ' from the one desolating fact, that he had now in very 
He paused, and then, with an effort, resumed—“ the , deed and truth lost Innocentia finally. On tlie 
time of your marriage ?” | previous occasion, when, after his interview with 

“I have asked Mr. Vivian to let it be as soon as Dacre, he believed he had lost her, he had been sus- 
possible, for there is no reason that I can see to tained at least by the sense of a great duty accom- 
cause any delay. Darksmere is ready for my dar- plished, although at a terrible cost to himself—he 
ling whenever he may give her to me, and I think it | had given up the one who was most precious to him 
will be better for herself to feel that we are united | on earth as the price of his brother’s soul, and there 
beyond the possibility of any further parting.” ; could be no sting in his anguish, deep as it was, 

“ Rex,” said Anthony, anxiously, “ you do not con- | Now he had lost her by no deed of his own, but 
template parting Vivian from his child, I hope ; under simply because she could not love him, and did love 
their peculiar circumstances I think he ought to live | his brother. There was no compensating sweetness 
with you.” of self-sacrifice in the bitterness of his sense of 

“Of course; I never dreamt of any other arrange- | failure and loss. He brooded for a long time over 
ment. It would grieve my darling to be separated | the hopeless wreck of all his earthly happiness, till 
from her father, and that is quite enough for me. I heart and brain were so utterly weary that he turned 
thought we might make Darksmere our headquarters, his thoughts impatiently to the future, in order to 


and come to Refugium in the summer; and you will | forget, for a moment, if possible, the wearying pain 








be with us, too, Anthony, will you not ?” ' of the present. 
Anthony shook his head. “You must set me'| He felt that there was a future for him yet upon 
aside out of your calculations,’’ he said. | the earth, thankful as he would have been to know that 


“T cannot do that even if I wished it,” answered | he should never rise from that bed again, where he 
Rex, “for when I pressed Mr. Vivian to say what | had lain so long hovering between life and death. 
arrangements could be made as to our marriage, he | But he was conscious that despite the drawbacks to 
always answered that he could say nothing at all on | his recovery which his mental troubles hal caused, 
the subject till you were well enough to be spoken to he was in reality quite convalescent, and regaining 
about it. I thought it rather hard, I must say, for | strength every day. He felt that he should have to 
after all, it does not concern you especially ; but he | live, it might be through a long tenure of years, and 
was immovable. I hope, now that you are better, all | if he could not do so happily, at least he would en- 
needless delays may come to an end,” | deavour that it should be done worthily. 

“You may be sure, at all events, that I shall do| As he turned his mind to this, suddenly a ray of 
my best to promote your wishes and Innocentia’s. I light seemed to shoot through all the darkness in 
will speak to Vivian to-morrow.” | which his soul was plunged, and bring him instantly 

“Oh, thank you, Anthony!” said Rex, warmly; a vivid consolation. It came to him with the 
“there never was a brother like you in all the | thought that the total change in his circumstances 
world.” within the last few days had unexpectedly broken 

Anthony emiled gently. “Iam doing our mother’s ; down the barriers which his dead mother had built 
bidding, Rex. She gave you to me that I might care | up between him and his early dream and aim in life. 
for your interests, and make you happy to the best of | What was there now to prevent him from going out 
my power, and I am very thankful for the mercy | to Africa, and giving himself up to labour for the 
which has enabled me so far to succeed ; but now, my | poor oppressed slaves, as he had once so ardently 
dear brother, I think you must leave me to such | desired? Was it not plain that he was now entirely 
rest as I may be able to get; I feel very much ex- | liberated from all care of Rex? He had amply ful- 
hausted.”’ | filled his pledge to his mother, and delivered him 

He was indeed pale and wan as with the shadow from every semblance of danger. Dacre, his enemy, 
of death itself; and Rex, somewhat alarmed at his ap- | was dead, and every peril that might yet remain for 
pearance, made him take some wine, then, satisfied his brother in the hereditary tendency to the one 
by Anthony’s assurance that he was only tired, he | fatal taste for gambling would be entirely obviated 
gently pressed his hand, and left him to repose. by his marriage, which would not only give him 

Sleep and rest, however, were impossible for An- Innocentia as a blessed safeguard, but would also 
thony Beresford that night. He lay through the | secure to him the perpetual protection of Vivian’s 
long hours till morning, with his dark eyes looking | presence. 
out sadly into the dim room, while he tried to realise | (To be continued.) 
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‘Willow bank and placid stream, 
Robed in snowy moonbeams, dream.” 
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A SONG OF THE 


HADOWS light on land and sea, 
Star-beams, veiling lake and lea, 
Sleep and rest ; 
Sparkling heavens in silent flight 
Flash beyond the summer night, 
While the hills in vapours light 
Sleep and rest. 





Perfumes from a thousand flowers 

Floating on the drowsy hours, 
Sleep and rest ; 

Odours sweet the senses steep, 

Airy waves of incense sweep 

Over earth ; and all things sleep— 
Sleep and rest. 


Breathing murmurs from the seas, 

Hush and sleep on hills and trees— 
Sleep and rest ; 

Nightly voices still and clear, 


NIGHT. 


Thin as fancy, far and near, 
Softly hymn from sphere to sphere, 
“Sleep and rest.” 


Willow bank and placid stream, 

Robed in snowy moonbeams dream, 
Sleep and rest ; 

Land, and sea, and air, and sky, 

Hushed in tranquil mystery lie, 

Restless heart and wistful eye, 
Sleep and rest. 


Folded on the breast of heaven, 

Earth, and man by cares o’erdriven, 
Sleep and rest ; 

While the stars bright courses keep, 

Sail afar the azure deep, 

Weary dreamers dream and sleep— 
Sleep and rest. J. Hure. 
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were cousins. John was an only child, 






4 siderable tribe of brothers and sisters. 
ae They lived in the same neighbourhood, 


nearly the same age. When John was about 
seventeen years old it was his misfortune to 


but Walter was the eldest of a con- , 


had gone to the same school, and were of | 


lose both his parents within a few weeks of each | 
other, and he was left totally unprovided for, and | 
without any decision having been come to as to his | 


future course in life. 
shrewd man of the world, had a plan of his own, and 
speedily set it on foot, that John should emigrate 
to Australia; and that not only should John go, 
but that Walter should accompany him. 

“Tt ’s the best thing for a young fellow to do in 
these days of competition and over-crowding,” he 
said. “ Easy enough, with my interest, to get the 
boys a situation apiece behind the desk, but there 
they would stick the rest of their days. The only way 
to get on without capital is to go abroad, and push 
your way. There’s my old friend Treadaway, who 


went out to Australia fifteen years ago with scarcely 
anything but the clothes he stood in, is now worth 
twenty thousand pounds if he’s worth a farthing, 
No, if I were to begin life again I wouldn’t stop in 
England; I’d be off somewhere, and make my 
fortune, and that’s what the boys shall do.” 

It was not hard- 


Now he really believed this. 


His uncle Quain, however, a | 
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IV.—INVOLUNTARY OUTCASTS (1). 
f OHN FOLGATE and Walter Quain | 


heartedness, although it must be admitted that 
there was not much softness of heart in the matter. 
It was a strictly business view of what is for the best; 


| meaning by that simply and solely what is likely to 


bring in the greatest amount of gain in hard cash 
without the slightest regard to other sources of 
happiness in this life, and in total obliviousness of 
the life to come. As a business view, in this sense, 
it was undoubtedly sound and good; and such a 
view may be, and perpetually is, taken of what is 
for the best by those who stay at home. It is not 
confined to emigration schemes; it is to be met 
with in affairs of even a religious complexion. 
We may go further, and say, that in thus recom- 
mending emigration, Mr. Quain was in perfect 
accord with the mind of God, though that never 
entered his thoughts, who from the beginning 
would have us “replenish the earth.’”” And al- 
though a hundred different motives impel men to 
emigrate, yet it is possible for them to do so in 
full consciousness that they are carrying out “an 
old commandment” which we had ‘‘ from the be- 
ginning,” and then it may be reasonably pre- 
mised that what they do will be better and more 
comfortably done. 

However, all this was entirely out of Mr. Quain’s 
reckoning. He advocated replenishing the earth 
simply because his portion of it was already too 
full. So it was settled with business-like prompti- 
tude that the lads should go, and they, like most 
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lads, were delighted at the thought of going. 
Their outfit was got ready, and their passage 
taken, and they were off. 

But not without some good advice first given 
and received, of which the following was the 
burden :—‘“ Now always bear in mind, lads,” said 
Mr. Quain, “that you are certain to get on if only 
you are determined to get on. Where there’s plenty 
of elbow-room everybody can make himself pretty 
much what he wants to be. Only don’t be in too 
much ofa hurry. Take your time. Industry and 
patience are two tools which must bring in a crop 
of success sooner or later, and they sharpen each 
other. Never spend a shilling where sixpence 
will do; and whenever you have earned a sixpence, 
put threepence away, if you possibly can. Have 
confidence in yourselves, and don’t trust anybody 
else till you have tried him well, and not too much 
then.” With a last edition of these practical 
hints, thus summed up, dinned into their ears, the 
two lads took their long farewell, and the big ship 
slowly passed out of the docks, as if deliberation 
best became the preface to so grave a voyage. 

There is something deeply affecting in watching 
a great vessel, freighted with human souls, as it 
starts on its voyage to some far distant country, 
even though not one on board be known to us. 
It is a world in itself, to be for many weeks as 
isolated from the rest of us as is the planct-world 
that moves through space. A community thus 
united for a time in common interests, dangers, 
and destination, they have been suddenly brought 
together by a train of widely varying circum- 
stances, and with aims and objects beyond 
the immediate point they alike are making for, 
equally, if not more divergent. And this futwre 
beyond the seas, towards which they are all journey- 
ing, is the thought above all others that makes the 
sight so affecting. How will it turn out for them ? 
how far are they prepared for it ? 

The thought did not occur to Mr. Quain, and if 
any one had suggested it he would have said that 
the boys were only doing what thousands had 
had to do before them; that they had youth and 
health on their side, that they had got a good out- 
fit, a few pounds in their pocket, and introductions 
to men of business, who would set them going in 
the right direction, and that there was no reason 
to fear they would not do well enough. So he 
watched the vessel for a long time, and then turned 
away, with an honest twinge of pain in his kindly 
heart, which he tried to soothe with the con- 
sideration that he had done the best he could for 
the lads. 

But had he? Assuming, as we may with reason 
do, that it was a good thing for them to emigrate, 
had he really done the best he could for his son 
and nephew ? 

Let us take the opportunity, as they plough 





their way through the deep, to examine their out- 
fit. What have they got? ‘There is everything 
they can possibly want to fit them for cold and 
heat, for wet and dry, for day and night, for work 
and rest; but what have they got to fit them for 
trial and temptation and deadly indifference to the 
things of another world? What sound religious 
principles have been instilled into their minds with 
the gentle force of early home training? What 
provision has been made for watering and keeping 
alive these principles, by looking out for and 
laying stress on godly influences in their future 
surroundings? So far as anything Mr. Quain had 
done for them, the answer must be—none at all, 
absolutely nothing. A worldly-minded man him- 
self, he was sending them forth to meet the un- 
known temptations of a new and strange life 
without an outfit worthy of the name. 

Happily, what he had failed to do, and, indeed, 
knew nothing about, had been done in part by 
others in the case of John Folgate. Unlike his 


| cousin, he had been brought up in godly ways, and 


| had learnt from his parents’ lips, and read in his 


parents’ lives, that God was a reality, and religion 
a true source of comfort. It was only a favourable 
impression, not a principle, up to the time of his 
sailing, but even as such it was inestimably pre- 
cious; for when, like Jacob of old, he found him- 


| self a wanderer on the face of the earth, the 


impression quickened into a principle of life, and 
began to have an independent existence within his 
soul, and, like Jacob, he vowed the vow that alone 
can make the emigrant’s outfit complete—“If God 
will be with me, and will keep me in this way that 
Igo.... then shall the Lord be my God.” Then, 
in the lonesomeness of that crowded ship, the 
blessed lessons of his home, that had furnished his 
mind with right views of God, sunk down into his 
heart. He saw the meaning, and felt the comfort 
of that ladder which “reached to heaven,’ that 
Jacob saw, and in the assurance it gave of God’s 
certain readiness to help, through Christ, John 
Folgate rested, and became a man. 

On reaching Sydney, the first thing they did 
was to call on a Mr. Bonney, to whom they hada 
letter of introduction, and who, having first done 
exceedingly well as a sheep farmer, had now come 
to crown the edifice of his good fortune by making 
money as a wool exporter in that the first wool 
port of the world. Nothing could exceed the hos- 
pitality of Mr. Bonney and his family to the two 
lads, who were at home with them in a moment, 
and found that though they had left England they 
were still within reach of English hearts. The 
day after was Sunday, but although the bells 
chimed as in the old country, and other signs were 
not wanting to show that the noble spirit of enter- 
prise may go hand in hand with the yet nobler 
spirit of religion, yet there was nothing in the 
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“ What nonsense, Jack,” cried Walter; “ you 
needn’t be so particular, We’ve done without 


prosperous family of Mr. Bonney that even looked 
like a recognition of Him “from whom all bles- 





sings flow.” 
When John Folgate innocently asked what time 
they went to church, Mr. Bonney stared, and good- | 


church for a good many Sundays on board the 
ship; one more will not make much difference.” 
But John was quietly determined, so the good- 


humouredly said that he would have to give that | natured people let him have his way, and he was 
matter up for once, as they were going to spend | left to “strengthen himself in God,” while the 
the day some miles up in the country. i rest, including Walter, went off to the country. 

“But I should like to go to church, sir,” said ! It was no more than what many people do in Eng- 
John, getting very red, while all the family ex- | land, and perhaps it is not more frequently done 
changed glances, being evidently much amused. ! in Sydney than anywhere else; but here was the 

“Then I am sorry to say you will have to stay | special mischief of it—it gave a first turn towards 





behind, for we are going too far to wait for | 


» 
. 


you 


God-forgetfulness to one entering on a new life. 
(To be concluded. ) 








THE VILLAGE SHOP. 


CHAPTER II. 
O return to the village shop. The landlord | 
renovated it; and when it looked fresh | 
and clean, a certain William Johnson and 
his wife entered it. And soon the garden | 
was cleared from the last remnant and | 
sign of pig-sties, and fresh planted and ! 
sown with seeds and vegetables. 

William Johnson had, before taking the 
business, carefully studied the requirements of the 
place ; and now he meant to take circumstances into 
his own hands, please God, and with His blessing, and 
to mould them to his will. William Johnson was a 
Christian—and a Christian, moreover, who looked 
to his God and Father in every little act of his daily 
life. He felt so strong, so wise, so uncareful, so 
sure of all that was good for him, while he depended 
not on himself, but on the arm that guides the 
world. William Johnson believed, also, in doing as 
much good as possible along with his daily work ; 
and he did not believe in public-houses. The village 
was a busy one, and very full of working-men and 
boys. They wanted somewhere to go of an evening, 
or in occasional leisure hours, A cheap eating-house, 
William Johnson thought, would not be a bad thing 
in the place ; and as he was a good baker, and his 
wife a good cook, and as they had a tolerably large 
garden—thanks to James Steptoe and his pigs—the 
thing might be managed very easily, and probably 
very profitably also, 

Consequently, the very first day the shop was 
opened, not only bread, but meat-pies, and tarts, and 
cakes, and rolls, and twists, and a score of other 
things, were displayed in the window. Also, there 
were printed papers, telling that a cup of tea or 
coffee might be obtained for a penny; that one 
might have a pennyworth of fried fish, and a penny- 
worth of greens or potatoes, and so make a very good 
dinner or tea at a very cheap rate. And Mrs. John- 
son, who was a busy, brisk, cheerful little woman, 
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; and her husband’s right hand, did not make a very 


large quantity of tea or coffee at first, and William 
Johnson did not make an overwhelming number of 


| pies, but only just enough to show what they in- 


tended to do if the villagers gave them sufilicient 
encouragement, which they seemed quite inclined 
to do. For, first half a dozen little rough heads 


; and dirty faces appeared at the window, and bright, 
| childish eyes were fixed longingly upon new pink 
| and brown and white sweets, and also upon the 


tempting cakes and tarts displayed. And, next, a 
little girl marched in for a pennyworth of fried fish 
for her own and her mother’s dinner. Then two 
working lads entered, bringing their dinner of bread 
and pork, and sitting down to drink a eup of coffee 
each with it. Then a traveller came in, and sat 
down to the best dinner that the shop could provide 
him. And so business went on all the afternoon and 
evening, and the pennies rattled into the till, and 
all the fried fish was gone, and ali the vegetables 
with it. And there was only a twopenny meat-pie 
left. And as for tea and coffee, Mrs. Johnson had 
had to make some three several times. 

At last the clock struck ten, the window was 
empty, and the shop was shut, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson sat down to their own supper, tired out, but 
very well satisfied notwithstanding. 

“Tf we go on like this we shall soon make our 
” said William. “We must both be up extra 
early in the morning, Mary; and I think if we made 
double what we have done to-day we could sell it.” 

“TI think we could,” answered his wife, in her 
quick, energetic tones. 


fortune, 


“And we will have some- 
thing fresh every day—there is nothing like variety. 
And we will put our bill of fare in the window; 
fried rashers of bacon it shall be to-morrow, and 
mashed potatoes.” 

“And you might make one of your plain bread 
puddings—boiled, you know,” suggested William ; 
“and we’ll try selling it at a penny a slice.” 
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Morning came. The shop was open at six, and 
coffee, and buns, and bread-and-butter were all ready 
for hungry passers-by ; and William was very busy 
in his bakehouse, and Mrs. Johnson by no means 
intended to waste her time while waiting for cus- 
tomers. 
ten minutes was an object. 

The villagers were full of astonishment and ad- 
miration at the way in which their shop had been 
taken by storm, and every day their admiration 


increased, 


Before three months had passed William Johnson’s 


business had grown so that he had much ado to serve 
all his customers. His shelves were loaded with 
fresh fragrant bread, and his counter with cakes and 
pies; and then his window was full to overflowing 
with all manner of dainties. 
morning, noon, and night, it was all the same. Every- 
body said what a good business William Johnson was 
doing. 

But one day a neighbour inquired— Do you get 
your money, Mr. Johnson? because if you do, it is 
more than the people who were here before you could 
manage to do.” 

“Yes,” answered William, “I have not much to 
complain of in that way. I make it a rule not to 
trust. Iam obliged to do so now and then, of course, 
but I mind what Iam about when I do. I haven't 
lost anything to signify yet ; and I don’t see why I 
should if I keep my eyes open.” 


The neighbour shook his head. “ You’ll find that 


there are people in this place who ’ll wheedle you out | 


of anything, or try their best to doso. And often 
enough they are poor things who haven’t a penny to 
help themselves, and when they come in for a loaf of 
bread, what are you to do? I was in a baker’s shop 
once, and I found that I couldn’t send ’em away 
hungry.” 

“Nor do I,” answered William, “I give them half 
a loaf, and sometimes a whole one. God has pros- 
pered me so far, and I don’t think I skall be any the 
worse off in the end for doing as I would be done by, 


and giving a littleof what I have got as a thank- | 


offering to the good God who has given me so 
much.” 

Long before this William had been obliged to en- 
gage aman to help him. Mrs. Johnson also, quick 
and industrious though she was, found at last that 
her work was getting beyond her, and then she took 


into her,service a strong, willing girl, who agreed to | 
do all the household work, and as much as possible | 


of the cooking ; and so Mrs. Johnson was left free to 
give a more undivided attention to her shop. 

Time passed, and William Johnson’s business kept 
on steadily increasing. 


She had so much to do that to save even 


People poured in; | 


By-and-by his children grew | 


up around him, and he was happy enough to be able 
| to find work for them all in or about his own shop, 

And people envied him, and said that he was a lucky 
| man, and that every one could not expect to get on 
as he did. And at length one came to him, and 
asked him the secret of his good fortune. 

“ First of all,” answered William Johnson; “I am 
no believer in ‘luck,’ or ‘fortune.’ I cannot help 
thinking that it is very often a man’s own fault when 
he doesn’t earn a decent living in the world. If he 
chooses his work wisely, and if he will throw heart 
and interest into it, and—more than all—if he will 
' ask for the help and blessing of God every day of his 

life; and not ask for them only, but also depend upoa 
, having them, he is bound to succeed; he cannot help 
| doing so. 
| 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
| 108. What words of our blessed Lord set forth the 
| character of Herod Antipas the tetrarch of Galilee? 

109. From what passage do we gather that the 
prophets of old sometimes had recourse to music to 
heighten the effect of their prophecy ? 

110. What two diseases are mentioned in the Bible 
as a direct punishment of God for disobedience to 
His laws ? 
| 111. From what passage in the New Testament can 
| we infer that God had early prepared Moses to look 
upon himself as the future deliverer of the Israelites? 

112. What prophet foretold the exact spot in one 
of the towns of Egypt where Nebuchadnezzar, the 
; future conqueror of that country, would reside ? 


| 
| 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 304. 

96. Because the ark of God had remained some 
time in king David’s house, which therefore was 
looked upon as especially holy, and Pharaoh’s 
daughter having been an idolater, Solomon con- 
sidered it as a defilement of a holy place (2 Chron. 
viii. 11). 

97. “He shall feed his flock like a shepherd: he shall 
gather the lambs with his arms, and carry them in 
his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with 
young ” (Isaiah xl. 11). 

98, Ahimelech’s kindness in helping David, when 
he fled for his life from king Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 16, 
17). 

99. His great meekness; for it is stated he was 
meek above all men upon the face of the earth 
(Num. xii. 3, and xx. 10—11). 
| 100. From the words “whensoever I take my 
journey into Spain” (Rom. xv. 24). 

101. “ Zenas the lawyer” (Titus iii. 13). 
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LIFE PICTURES. 

A little maiden of the old old time, 
A little lass all grace and purity : 

Ah me! how glad rang out the even-chime 
When my dear love would sit and watch for me! 


SY 
, 
iM Winding all slowly up the long hill-side, 


RY 
YA@ LITILE cottage in a straggling street, 
‘& A little cottage, vine-embowered and sweet 


ay & 
With flowers ; a lattice casement opened wide; 


650 
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A little home amid a city’s din, 
Where mighty factories clouded out the blue; 
A little home all strife without, within 
All love and peace; a little wife so true, 
So kind, so tender in or joy or woe, 
So rich in woman’s gift—sweet sympathy: 
Ah me! those golden days of long ago, 


When my dear wife would sit and watch for me! | 


A little churchyard where no strangers stray ; 
A little mound beneath a spreading tree ; 
A mossed head-stone all ivy-grown and grey: 
All of the past that now is left to me! 
O little love! O wife, O darling wife! 
I know you watch and wait just as of yore! 
And I am tired, so tired of the strife, 
Waiting the time when you will watch no more, 
GW. 








THE PARABLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY THE REV, ALFRED BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON; CANON OF WORCESTER; AND 
HONORARY CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN. 
V.—THME PARABLE IN THE FORM OF SPOKEN OR ACTED RIDDLE. 





Pv,S the fully-developed form of the Para- 


ble in Fable, Allegory, or Narrative, 
passes easily into the more implicit 
form of the proverb, so this latter 
form leads us, by a natural transition, 
to the “ Parable in the form of Enigma or Riddle,” 
conveyed either in word or in significant action. 

The object of the enigma, like that of the true 
parable, is to arrest attention and to stimulate 
inquiry. Of its use for the attainment of this 
object we have a well-known example in the New 
Testament, where our Lord’s enigmatical saying— 
“A little while and ye shall not see me; and again a 
little while and ye shall see me; because I go to the 
Father ”—stirred in the disciples a half-bewildered 
questioning, which He himself was pleased to 
anticipate by explanation (John xvi. 16—24). That 
object was the same which was pursued on another 
occasion in His teaching by question, “If David 
cali the Christ Lord, how is He his Son?” 
(Matt. xxii. 41—46). But the machinery in the 
case of the riddle is less subtle and beautiful than 
in the true parable; it appeals wholly to the 
curious understanding, not to the heart. It is fit 
rather to arrest the thoughtless, than to discrimi- 
nate between the thoughtless and the thoughtful 
hearer; in fact, it is appropriate only to the 
slighter and more fanciful aspects of truth. Hence it 
occupies only a secondary place in teaching; though 
in early Eastern literature it plays a considerable 
part, as being better adapted to the minds of chil- 
dren, and those like children, than to the full-grown 
seriousness of manhood. Accordingly, in the Old 
Testament we find a few specimens, and only a 
few, of this form of parable, in no case occupying 
a prominent or important place. 


It is indeed true that the word “riddle” (ren- | 
dered in 1 Kings x. 16, by the phrase “ hard ques- | 


tion” *) is not identical with the word “ parable.” 
But it is paralleled closely with it in Hzekiel 





xvii. 2 (“ Son of man, put forth a riddle, and speak | 





* The Rabbinical literature delighted itself in inventing these 


‘hard questions” of the Queen of Sheba, most of them quaint 
and puerile enough. 


a parable to the house of Israel”), and we find a 
corresponding connection in Psalms xlix. 4; lxxviii. 
2, between the parable and the “dark saying.” 
Nor does it seem doubtful that the taunt against 
Ezekiel (xx. 49)—“ Doth he not speak parables?” 
—refers generally to the symbolical and mystical 
utterances of which his prophecy is full. Hence 
it seems reasonable to consider the riddle, es- 
pecially as it is apt to wear a metaphorical shape, 
under the general category of parabolic teaching. 

Of the spoken riddle it will be sufficient to take 
three specimens—the parable of Lamech in the 
earliest history (Gen. iv. 28, 24), the riddle of 
Samson in the half-civilised time of the judges 
(Judges xii. 18), and the remarkable passage from 
Ecclesiastes (xii. 3—6), already quoted for another 
purpose, belonging to a far later age of Biblical 
literature. 

I. The parable of Lamech has a strange and 
mysterious interest—coming to us as the sole frag- 
ment of the literature of that antediluvian world, 
of which, since it belongs not to our own dispensa- 
tion, it has been judged sufficient to give us 
only the scantiest glimpses in Holy Scripture. It 
assumes the antithetical form of Hebrew poetry; 
and while it is free from all metaphorical imagery, 
is obviously couched designedly in enigmatical 
language. It is the more remarkable that it 
should have been preserved to us in God’s Word, 
because it belongs not to the family “ which called 
itself by the name of the Lord,” but to the outcast 
race of Cain. 

On the general translation of this passage there 
is little but verbal discrepancy among the various 
interpreters. It runs substantially thus :— 

Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech ; 
Islay a man for my wound, 

And a young man for my hurt ;* 


Lo, Cain shall be avenged seven-fold, 
But Lamech seventy and seven-fold. 





* This distich some read as a question, ‘‘ Have I slain?” &c. 
The tense of the verb is the perfect, but the sense almost 
certainly refers to a present habitual action, assumed as having 


| perfect certainty of accomplishment, and therefore rendered by 


a perfect according to a well-known grammatical figure. 
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As to the meaning and tone of the passage there 
is more difference of opinion. 

It is of course certain that there is a distinct 
allusion to the terrible protection of Cain by the 
curse of God, branded upon his forehead. Hence 
the passage must be interpreted as expressing on 
Lamech’s part, not (as some contend) a foreboding 
of punishment, but a certainty of security against 
vengeance, for the blood-shedding which he avows. 
It seems at least highly probable, judging by the 
context, that this utterance is closely connected 
with the record of the discovery by Tubal Cain of 
the power of working in brass and iron—a power, 
which (as all history unfortunately bears witness) 
is instantly applied to the fabrication of weapons.* 
The old Rabbinical traditions (quoted by St. Jerome 
and others), working out these connections into 
legendary inventions, told of a slaughter of Cain 
himself by Lamech, intentional or unintentional, 
wrought by the weapons supplied by Tubal Cain ; 
and so eertainly gave a peculiar force and vivid- 
ness to the passage. But putting these aside, as 
not improbably made up for the occasion, the 
certain connection with the curse on Cain, and the 


probable connection with the invention of Tubal | 


Cain, still remain. 

The sense, accordingly, seems to be something 
like this. We have first a declaration by Lamech, 
that he has slain, and will slay, men, in vengeance 
for any wound, and even any hurt, they may inflict 
on him—a bold assertion of the power and right 
of unlimited self-defence, more than requiting the 
assailant. We have, next, an expression of confi- 
dence, that if Cain was protected by God’s threat 
of seven-fold vengeance on his slayer, Lamech 
shall be protected seventy-and-seven fold. Some 
will have have it that this protection is viewed as 
simply due to the righteousness of his cause of 
pure self-defence. But the allusion to some pro- 
tection tenfold better than the awful curse of the 
Lord, certainly seems to savour more of “the 
Titanic arrogance ” which others ascribe to it— 
the arrogance of one who, like the robber spoken 
of by Job (xii. 6), “carries his god in his right 
hand,” ¢ and worships the newly invented sword 
as the only deity worth regarding. So interpreted 
the utterance comes to us from the dim past of 
the ancient world, as the first of many utterances 
of human pride, delighting in its discoveries, 
as if they were wholly its own, and by a virtual 
idolatry making its own power the only god. It 
accords only too well with the whole picture of the 


* Ithas been always remarked that the Scriptural record, 
unlike most ancient traditions, distinctly separates between the 
higher moral and spiritual civilisation, and the lower mechani- 
cal and esthetic civilisation, attributing the latter to the race 
of Cain, 

+ The authorised version is in error here. See the translation 
of Rénan, Ewald, or Delitzsch. 
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ancient world, gradually darkening “ till the Flood 
came and took them all away.” 

II. The “riddle” of Samson is more literally a 
riddle in the modern sense of the word. In the 
riddle itself, in the answer of the Philistines, and in 
his rejoinder, we trace throughout the figurative 
character which belongs to the idea of a parable. 

“ He said unto them, 

Out of the eater came forth meat ; 

Out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 
“ And they said unto him, 

What is sweeter than honey ? 

And what is stronger than a lion? ” 
“And he said unto them, 

If ye had not ploughed with my heifer, 

Ye had uot found out my riddle.” 
The whole story breathes a half-sportive and reck- 
less spirit—the excrescence of that natural exulta- 
tion in bodily strength, which the Nazaritie vow 
(we may suppose) was intended to chasten. This 
spirit, indeed, shows itself throughout the history 
of Samson,* but nowhere more plainly than in this 
In fact, the riddle, like the 


| history in which it is contained, stands alone in 





Holy Scripture, as the single representative of 
that large class of enigmatical sayings—at once the 
exercises and the toys of intellectual ingenuity— 
with which we become familiar in Eastern litera- 
ture and tradition. 

III. It is an almost startling change to pass 
from the wild sportiveness of Samson to the 
mature sadness of the writer of Ecclesiastes, and 
from the crude simplicity of the ancient riddle to 
the highly elaborate and imaginative passage which 
I have selected from that later book. It is a 
passage descriptive of the approach of old age, 
and the senile decay which ends in death. The 
description is wrought out with a remarkable 
subtlety and variety of metaphor, and a not less 
remarkable pathetic beauty. In some points the 
meaning of the original is doubtful; but the 
general line of thought is not hard to trace.t 

It opens with the exhortation :— 

“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
While the evil days come not, 
Nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, 
I have no pleasure in them ; 
Before the sun be darkened, 


And the daylight, the moon, and the stars ; 
Before the clouds gather again after the storm.” 


The time of old age is here first described as 
a time of dimness and gloom, both physical and 
spiritual—dimness in the loss of power to enjoy 


* Milton’s ‘Samson Agonistes” bears rather the name than 
the character of the ancient judge of Israel. In itself it is al- 
most as great (and as noble) an anachrorism as the Adam of 
“* Paradise Lost.” 

+ The version here followed is mainly that of Ewald. In most 
points it agrees with the ancient Greek and Latin Versions; in 
a few it differs materially from our Authorised Version. 
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either the warm sunshine and the light of day, or | 


the quieter and softer beauty of themoon and stars 

—gloom in the gathering of thick clouds of appre- 

hension on the firmament of life, even after the 

bursting of the storms of adversity, which should 
have dispersed them once forall. Such days must 
be to the natural man “ days of evil,” years out of 
which all pleasure has died. In the Old Testament 

(as we see in the Psalms and the Book of Job, as 

well as in the Book of Ecclesiastes), although 

there is certainly some light on the horizon, in the 
gradual realisation of another life, yet it is but 

dim in comparison with the “life and immortality 

brought to light” in the New Testament. Hence 

the gloominess of such a passage as this, the utter- 
ance of a man who had sought happiness every- 
where, in the individual and social life, in the 
physical and spiritual spheres of experience, and 
found all to be “ vanity of vanities,’ both in itself 
and in the sense of the sure approach of death. 

Next we have a description of the human body 
as a house or tent, in which all the various organs 
and faculties, personified as the inmates of the house, 
are marked as passing under different phases of 
decay. 

“‘ When the guardians of the house (the hands) shall tremble, 
When the strong bearers (the legs) shall bow themselves ; 
‘When the grinders (the teeth) shall rest from work, 

Because they have failed ; * 

When they who look out of the windows (the eyes) shall be 
darkened ; 

When the doors towards the street (the lips) shall close, 

While the sound of grinding within (by the teeth) is low, 

When it (the voice) shall rise into the twittering of the 
sparrow ;f 

When all the singers (the tones of voice) shall be brought 
low.” 

The metaphor, it will be observed, is wrought 

out in singular perfection of detail, reminding us 

of the allegories of advanced modern literature, 
while yet there is no impression of artificiality, 
and therefore no loss of beauty. 

In the next section the metaphor is partly laid 
aside, and partly changed. 


** When he shall be afraid of the high ground, 
And weariness shall meet him in the way, 
When the almond-tree shall bloom, 
When the locust shall become torpid, 
When the caper-berry shall burst.” 





* There is a subtlety in the original here, making the 
“guardians” and the “ bearers” masculine, and the “‘ grinders” 
and the “ lookers out of the windows” (see Judges v. 28) feminine, 
the slaves and the ladies of the house. The phrase ‘ because 
they have failed ’’ may be ‘‘ because they are thinned,” or “ be- 
cause they have little to do” (see margin) ; the former is the 
more probable, since the latter idea is expressed below. 

t On this line there is difference of interpretation, Most 
versions (like our own) give atranslation which is unintelligible 
except on the supposition of a complete change of metaphor, 
and even on that supposition difficult. The translation in the 
text preserves the continuity of the metaphor, and agrees well 
with the whole context. The idea is of the “childish treble” of 
cld age, in which the musical tones of ‘‘ the big manly voice” 
are lost, ‘ piping and whistling in its sound.” The “closing 
of the lips when the sound of the grinding is low,” seems to be 
the falling in of the mouth, when the teeth have been lost. 





The first distich seems to descend to prose, de- 
scribing simply the weakness which shrinks from 
mounting a hill, and soon wearies even of the way. 
In the next three lines, on the contrary, the meta- 
phor becomes more subtle. The almond-tree, with 
its white blossoms blooming out before the leaves 
come and in the cold season, is the type of the 
hoary head of wintry age. The locust, becoming 
torpid before it dies, marks the stiffening of youth- 
ful agility. The bursting of the pod of the caper- 
berry is the type of the throwing off the vesture 
of the flesh.* We have here asubtle and beautiful 
gradation of thought. The whitening hair marks 
the drying-up of the juices of the body; the grow- 
ing torpidity the gradual decay of muscular 
energy; and then the breaking down of the ves- 
ture of the flesh prepares us for the idea of death, 
plainly wrought out in the next verse :— 


‘Then man goeth to his eternal home, 
And the mourners go about the streets.” 


Lastly, the parable passes on to that which is 
beyond death— 
** As soon as the silver chain gives way, 

And the golden vessel (hanging from it) is shattered. 
When the pitcher over the spring is broken, 

And the wheel (for raising water) at the well split asunder. 
Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, 

And the spirit shall return to God who gave it.” 


The first couplet tells us how the silver chain, 
hanging from the ceiling of the room, or the top 
of the tent, and sustaining the golden lamp in 
which burns the oil of life, suddenly gives way, 
shattering the one and spilling the other; and so 
describes the extinction of the light of life. The 
next rather describes the destruction of the power 
to do either the easier or harder work of life—the 
breaking of the pitcher, by which the water of the 
spring is so easily made useful, and of the wheel by 
which the water is drawn with exertion from 
below. The last, dropping all metaphor, declares 
that when the light of life is thus quenched, and 
its work cut short, the body shall pass as “‘ dust to 
dust,” and the spirit return to God who gave it. 
In entire accordance with the conception running 
through so many of the Psalms, and brought out 
again and again in the Book of Job, there is here a 
strongly-grasped conviction of a future in Shedl, 
the world unseen—shadowy indeed, and vague, but 
still a real existence, and one in which the soul is 
“present with the Lord.” 

This passage again stands alone in Holy Scrip- 





* Some interpreters drop metaphor in the last three lines 
also, with much gain of coherency, but much loss of beauty. 
They render thus :—‘‘ When the almond (dainty food) shall be 
despised ; when the locust (used for common food) shall be 
distasteful; when the caper-berry (used to provoke appetite) 
shall fail.” But the old versions give this rendering of the text, 
and some of the best modern critics agree with it. Our version 
fails chiefly in rendering the “‘caper-berry ” as ‘‘ desire.” 
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ture in its perfection and subtlety as a symbolic 
allegory, couched in an enigmatic form. It forms 
a natural and most beautiful close of the deeply 
reflective and imaginative book of Ecclesiastes, 
standing out in intentional contrast with the 
straightforward simplicity of the epilogue, in which, 
weary of thought, and knowledge, and study of 
books and life, the writer comes back to the “be- 
ginning of wisdom,” learnt in his childish days— 
“ Fear God and keep His commandments, for this 
is the whole duty of man.” 

IV. The treatment of this branch of the subject 
would not be complete without a reference (which 
need only be brief) to the ‘‘ acted riddles’’—the 
symbolical actions, mostly strange and startling, by 
which the prophets were bidden to arrest the 
attention of the people, to call out the inquiry, 
“ Wilt thou not tell us what these things mean?” 
and then to declare plainly the message of the 
Lord. It is obvious that these furnish simply 
another form of the same kind of teaching. A 
few instances will suffice. 

We may take, first, the symbolic action of Isaiah 
(xx. 2—4) walking for three years among the people 
“naked and barefoot,” to foreshadow the shameful 
captivity of Egypt and Ethiopia. Such naked 
enthusiasts are not uncommon in the East. But 
the character and mission of Isaiah were such as to 
render this wild appearance startling and excep- 
tional, and therefore fit to serve the purpose of an 
acted riddle. 

Next may come the simpler symbolism of the 
breaking of the potter’s vessel by Jeremiah (xix. 
1,2, 10) before the ancients of the people and the 
priests in the valley of Tophet, the scene of the 
vile and cruel idolatries of Judah ; and the declara- 
tion, which they might have easily anticipated, 
“Even so will I break this people and this city, so 
that it cannot be made whole again.” Similarly, in 
the mission of the same prophet (xxvii. 2, 3), we 
find the making of yokes, and sending them to 
the kings of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Zidon, 
when their ambassadors came to Zedekiah to form 
an inauspicious league against the great king of 
Assyria; and also the replacing the yoke of wood, 
broken by Hananiah the false prophet by a heavier 
yoke of iron (xxviii. 10—14). 





Again, in the book of Ezekiel, the great prophet 
of symbolic vision, there occur naturally more fre- | 
quent specimens of symbolic action. ‘The por- 
traying of the beleaguered city of Jerusalem on a 
tile, the taking the iron pan to enclose it with ‘‘a 
wall of iron,” the alternate lying on the right and | 
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the left sides, the gathering in the materials for 
bread, the eating defiled bread, and drinking water 
by measure, the burning, the cutting, and the 
scattering of the hair from his head and beard—all 
were intended to represent to the people in vivid 
symbolism the severity of the coming siege, the 
famine-stricken sufferings of the people, and the 
slaughter and the dispersion in which all should 
end (ch. iv. v.). Again, the bringing forth of his 
household stuff by day, and the breaking through 
the wall, to carry out the rest with veiled head in 
the darkening twilight, are made types of a future 
spoiling of the city, and draw out the puzzled in- 
quiry, What doest thou? to be foilowed by predic- 
tion in stern and sorrowful plainness of speech 
(xii. 3—12). A more striking instance still is 
found in the pathetic scene in which, when “the 
desire of his eyes is taken from him with a stroke,” 
he is forbidden to weep, or to show the outward 
signs of mourning; till the astonished people ask 
what these things can mean, and receive the awful 
prediction of that tearless wretchedness, in which 
they, worn out with suffering, shall see hereafter 
the loss of those dearer to them than their own 
souls (xxiv. 15—25). Lastly, the union of the staft 
inscribed *‘ For Judah,” and the staff ‘‘ For Israel,” 
is made to symbolise to the people the future 
gathering in one kingdom of God, of the last 
dispersion of Israel in Assyria, and of Judah in 
Babylon (xxxvii. 15—26). 

But of all instances of symbolic action the.most 
solemn and startling is found in that well-known 
passage, in which the experience of Hosea is made 
a life-long symbol of the dispensation of God to 
His people (Hosea i. 3). The prophet takes to 
him as his wife one who had fallen, that she may 
bear him children of ill-omened names; again she 
falls away from him, and he buys her back in for- 
giveness, but for a life of repentance and widow- 
hood. ‘The whole is made a mournful symbol of 
the esponsing by the Lord of the chosen nation, 
called from its ancient idolatry, of the renewed 
falling away into sin and consequent captivity, and 
of the restoration by His mercy, but to a shorn 
glory and discrowned widowhood. 

All these are instances of the acted enigma, 
used (as we see) far more than the spoken riddle 
to convey God’s teaching to the people, but vir- 
tually the same in idea and principle, and accord- 
ingly not even here employed for the highest or 
deepest form of that teaching. It ledds us on 
naturally to the parables of symbolic vision, which 
will form the subject of the next paper. 
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“NEITHER MURMUR YE.” 






OMPLAINING at my life, I sighed, | 
And challenged God’s decree : 
If He be just who doth divide, 
Why so much ill to me? 


3 


Why fence me round these peaks of care ? 
Why are such labours vain ? 

Is mercy in this stifling air? 
Hath justice forged my chain? 


“Come hither, man,” a voice replied, 
And through the dark I flew ; 

I feit a river coldly glide, 
My head was wet with dew. 


That night I shivered in the fen, 
And made my cheerless bed 
Among a hundred thousand men, 

Ill-drest and barely fed. 


“T thirst,” a dying soldier cried, 
And woke me with his moan ; 

I hastened pitying to his side, 
And then I was alone. 


Borne over heated wastes of sand, 
And mountains thunder-riven, 

Unto a famine-stricken land, 
Beneath an iron heaven; 


I saw its victims, stark and dead, 
By prowling beasts ignored, 
And in those awful horrors read 

A lesson like a sword. 


How easy now my lot appears 
My bread a feast how fine ; 

And for these true and grateful tears, 
The glory, Lord, be thine. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

HE sudden ray of brightness 
&& which shot into Anthony’s | 
mind with the conviction 
that he had been set free 
to return to Africa and his 
former scheme, seemed to 
come to him from the very 
light of heaven itself; for, as 
he looked back over the course of events | 
since that moment when, standing by | 
his mother’s death-bed, he had given up 
with such bitter pain the golden dream 
of his youth, it seemed to him as if a di- 
vine and merciful Hand had so ruled his 
life and guided his actions as to bring him to a posi- 
tion which contained for him the promise of truest hap- 
piness, and was precisely that in which he now stood. 
He had resigned the noble purpose of his youth to 
undertake at his mother’s command what seemed to | 
himself a lower and tamer duty, and then the sweet- 
ness of an earthly joy had come to brighten the dull 
path into which his unwilling steps had been driven, 
and he had so far been unfaithful to his earlier and 
better hopes that he had even rejoiced to have been, 
by any means, detained in the land where Innocentia 
in her loveliness was to come within his sight and 
knowledge. 








And now his duty in England was accomplished ; 
his mother’s spirit, if she could look down upon the 
son for whom she had feared so much, must be, so | 


far as Rex was concerned, in perfect peace, and | 


| house. 
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| straightway from Anthony was withdrawn the desire 


of his eyes, which had blotted out from his mind 
the mournful scenes of African slavery; the fair 
dream of human love, which, sweet as it was, had 
been purely earthly, was quenched in final disap- 
pointment, and then, through the gloom of his 
mourning for its loss, there flashed upon him once 
again the divine radiance of the forgotten hope whose 
brightness was fraught with the promise of eternal 
day, not for himself only, but for many a burdened 
soul to whom this mortal world was one great prison- 
The tender mercy that had overshadowed 
him in all this chain of events became so clear to 
Anthony, that before the morning dawned on the 
first day of his changed life he was able to fold 
his wasted hands in thanksgiving for the loss 
that had only robbed him of earthly happiness to 
bestow on him a joy more pure and sweet than any 
which the world could either give or take away. 
Then he fell into a tranquil slumber, and in sleep 
his memory reproduced the picture that formerly had 
so haunted him, the long string of suffering and weary 
men and women linked together, and toiling along 
the burning sands of the African desert under the 
lash of the slave-trader; he heard again the cries of 
pain, the wail of the mothers as the little children 
were torn from their grasp because the beloved burden 


| retarded their progress, and were flung by the way- 


side to perish, and when Anthony woke from the 


| vivid dream, the longing to devote himself, heart and 


soul to their rescue, had revived with all the ardour 
of his first enthusiasm for the cause. 
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When Vivian came to pay his visit that day to 
Anthony Beresford, he paused at the door, strong 
man as he was, with absolute trembling at thought 
of this first meeting with him, after the knowledge 
that Innocentia had been stolen from him by his 
brother had come upon him in all its bitterness, He 
was greatly astonished, therefore, when at last he 
mustered sufficient courage to come forward, to see 
Anthony lying already dressed on his couch, with such 
a look of ineffable peace in his soft brown eyes, as 
must have sprung from the repose of a soul that had 
found its happiest rest in submission to the will of 
God. He held out his hand to Vivian with a smile 
that touched his friend to the heart from its pathetic 
sweetness. 

“My dear Anthony,” he said, “I am truly re- 
joiced to see you looking calmer and better than I 
could have hoped. I know what a dreadful blow has 
fallen upon you; believe me, I would have averted 
it had it in any way been possible; Anthony, you 
know how truly dear you are to me, yet Inno- 
centia must come first with me before all the world, 
and when I recognised, as I did most fully at last, 
that her happiness absolutely depended upon her 
marriage with your brother, I had no alternative but 
to sacrifice you to her welfare. Indeed, it would not 
have availed to struggle with her, for she could not 
have belonged to any upon earth save to the one to 
whom her whole heart’s love was given, even if I had 
thought it right to ask it of her, which I did not. 

“No,” said Anthony, ‘it would have been as deep 
a moral wrong as you could well have committed to 
seek to bind any woman toa man she could not love; 
but in the case of Innocentia especially, her pure 
and tender heart would have broken in the anguish 
of resisting you. She would not have consented to 
turn from Rex to me even at your bidding, for it 
would have seemed to her a crime, as indeed it would 
have been, to have failed in the absolute devotion of 
her whole being to the one man who had gained her 
love. I am thankful that she never even knew the 
existence of any other claim upon her. Yet I know 
well that I had no true claim, Vivian ; for she never 
loved me. We both were aware of that from the first, 
and it was folly on my part to expect that her calm 
friendship for me could ever grow to the deep pas- 
sionate love of which we now see she is capable.” 

“Tt is true, Anthony, and you show yourself brave 
and generous in meeting the painful truth, as you 
have been in all the vicissitudes of your life. I 
cannot tell you how much I have suffered during the 
last few weeks, knowing the terrible disappointment 
which awaited you when you were strong enough to 
bear it; and yet I was obliged to act almost deceit- 
fully in the meantime, that I might not risk quench- 
ing the feeble life which was reviving within you, 
by making too soon the sad revelation.” 

“T understand it all now,” said Anthony, “and I 
can see how wise and kind you were in refusing to 





let me meet Innocentia, or even Rex, alone, before I 
was strong enough to bear what was to come. I 
think a little earlier it would have killed me. I 
almost felt as if it had done so even yesterday.” 

“That was my great fear,’ said Vivian; “I am 
pleased beyond my hopes to see you so much brighter 
than I expected.” 

“There is asecret under that which I must explain 
to you. It has indeed been true with me that 
sorrow endureth for the night, but joy cometh in the 
morning. Ido not say that my heart does not ache 
still when I think of your darling, lost to me for 
ever. But I can feel, with deepest thankfulness, 
that a better hope has been provided for me. Be- 
fore I enter on that subject, however, I want to 
know your mind on some points that lie now very 
near my heart. Tell me, may I not hope that you 
will live with Rex and Innocentia when they are 
married ?” 

* Anthony, I will tell you the truth; it is not a 
question of choice with me, I feel that I must. I 
eannot part with my child. You know it was the 
stipulation I made with you, and it has been the 
condition of my consent to her marriage with your 
brother. She has been my only treasure all the years 
of her life; I could not live in separation from her. 
How could I bear to think of her, brought up in 
absolute isolation from the world, now suddenly 
exposed to all its corruption and deceit, without being 
myself by her side to see that she passes through it 
in her innocence and gentleness unscathed. Even 
though she will have her husband’s protecting care, 
he eannot know her in her unconsciousness of evil as 
I, her father, do; and oh, Anthony, not for her sake 
only, but for my own, I must be with her still. I 
could not live if I were never to hear the musie of 
her voice, or see the shining of her sweet eyes that 
have been raised to mine with every dawn of morning 
light since first she had power to lispmy name. I 
have lived for her alone, and I have a right now to 
live with her, even though she no longer belongs to 
me, as she has done from her birth until this hour. 
Your brother makes no objection; he seemed rejoiced 
for her sake that I should still remain with her.” 

“Yes, and to me it is still more a subject of re- 
joicing, for you will thus be able to watch over my 
brother as efficiently as I could.” 

“But Rex no longer requires any guardianship,” 
said Vivian. ‘Do you forget that his enemy is dead?” 

“No, indeed I do not, and I have, in truth, little 
fear for him now; still he has once tasted of the 
poisoned cup of pleasure which Dacre offered to him, 
and I shall feel more easy if I know you are by his 
side, at least tit the careless years of his youth are 
over.” 

“He will be my son, and while I live I shall do 
all I can for his welfare as devotedly as for that of 
my own child; but you, Anthony, surely you will be 
with us also?” 
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“No, that is the point to which I was tending in 
the questions I asked you. Do you not see, Vivian,” 
continued Anthony, softly, “how the way has been 
opened out for me to return once more to the glo- 
rious work that won from me the first and purest 
devotion of my soul? You know that I had dedicated 
myself to labour all my life for the suppression of 
the slave trade in Africa—where I had seen it in all 
its hideous iniquity—when my mother’s prayers drew 
me back to spend my days in the simpler duty of 


guarding Rex from the ills that menaced him. I | 
felt that one soul in the sight of God was precious | 


enough to merit the sacrifice of a life, and therefore 
I did not hesitate to give up mine to him, though I 
had hoped to have benefited hundreds in the mission 
I had proposed for myself; and now, is it not plain 
that my duty in respect to him is fully accomplished, 
and Iam free? Dacre can harm him no more, and 
you will be with him always a father and a friend, 
whose influence over him will be greater far than 
ever mine could have been. He needs me no more, 
and Innocentia is taken from me. Every tie that 
bound me to England has been rent asunder, and the 
path has been made straight for me that leads me 
back to Africa and the oppressed, who have no 
helper.” 

“‘ Then we are to lose you, Anthony ?” said Vivian, 
taking his hand with much emotion. 


| 
| 


upon his high-souled brother. “ Anthony Beresford 
is one in a thousand,” he said to himself, “and it 
would indeed have been a crown of blessing to my 
darling had her life been linked to his; but she has 
shown herself a true woman in succumbing to the 
fascination of Rex’s beautiful face and attractive 
manners, without discerning how immeasurably his 
weak commonplace character is inferior to that of 
his noble brother. Well, the poor slaves in Africa 
| may thank her for her mistaken estimate of the two 
men. My generous-hearted Anthony will have a 
far grander career amongst them than he could have 
had as her happy husband, 
So soon as Anthony found himself alone he drew 
from his writing-case the two letters written by 
| Vera Saxby, which he had not as yet taken the 
‘trouble to read, While his mind had been entirely 
' engrossed with Innocentia he had thought nothing 
of Africa or the slaves, and therefore the letters 
had been without interest to him. But now any in- 
formation which bore on the work in which he hoped 
soon to be engaged was important to him, and he 
began eagerly to read them through. Anthony had 
rather a prejudice against Miss Saxby, as a strong- 
minded, bold woman; but he could not help being 
| Pleased with her frank, unpretending account of 
the work she had undertaken. She told him first, 
| with almost childlike glee, that she had nearly 





“Could you bid me stay?” said Anthony, smiling. | mastered the difficulties of the Swaheli language, 


*“ You wondered to see me bearing so calmly the loss 
of her who was my dearest earthly treasure, but the 
thought that brought me sudden consolation in my 
sorrow, was the certainty that this very trial was the 
means ordained by Providence to restore me to the 
work to which I believe I have been destined from 
the first, and to which I now can look with certain 
hope that in the end it will bring me a better peace 
than even the love of Innocentia, had I won it, would 
have given. She does not need me, nor does Rex, 
and you still less; but the poor suffering slaves in 


Africa, who is there to have pityon them? God has — 


given me to them, and shall I not go? ” 

“Anthony, you are right,” said Vivian. “I am 
not selfish or base enough to hold you back from so 
divine a mission, and one to which you surely have 
been appointed ; but I shall miss you, my son, how 
sorely I cannot tell you; it is on me your loss will 
fall most heavily, for Rex and Nina will be wrapped 
up in each other.’ 

“ But you will still have them both, and they need 
you, though I should be useless to them. Believe 
me, all is well, dear friend.” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
Mr, Vivian left Anthony’s room at last, greatly re- 
assured and comforted so far as the young man him- 
self was concerned, but with regret greater than he 
had yet experienced, that his daughter’s choice should 
have fallen upon Reginald Erlesleigh rather than 


evil as awaits all Christians here. 


/ and could speak it now sufficiently well to be un- 
| derstood by the natives. Then she described how 
she had opened a home for the reception of young 
slave girls and children who might be rescued from 
the traders by workers in the interior, and how she 
tried first to make them happy, and to gain their love, 
and then endeavoured to teach them the faith of 
Christ ; but in both her letters she spoke with deep 
grief of the feebleness of the efforts that were made 
for the suppression of this iniquitous traffic, and the 
deliverance of those who had fallen victims to it 
already. The treaty which had been made by Eng- 
land with the Sultan of Zanzibar would, she said, 
give the greatest facilities to any who might be 
willing to devote themselves to this cause. “But 
it is men we want,” she continued, “and we have 
not got them; nor do I see any prospect of per- 
sons devoting themselves to this work in the future. 
I know, from what my father told me, that you 
must have been right, Mr. Beresford, in remaining 
at home to perform some nearer duty there, only I 
can never cease to regret that such should have been 
the will of God, for even one man with such devotion 
and energy as I think you would have given to the 
work, might have saved so many from a dreadful 
fate. I often wish I were a man myself—women 
can do so little in such a struggle with the powers of 
But even I—if I 
had a brother under whese protection I could go— 
should not hesitate to travel myself into the interior, 








(Drawn by W. Smatt.) 
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and snatch away some poor children from death or 
misery, to finda shelterin my home. At present I can 
only care for the few who come to me more as occa- 
sional waifs and strays, picked up in the streets of Zan- 
zibar, than, as they ought to be, a steady stream of 
released captives, saved by systematic efforts from 
the great ocean of misery that lies almost unvisited 


in the interior of this unhappy country. Mr. Beres- | 
ford, since you cannot come to the rescue yourself, 


will you not try to find other men, earnest and true, 
who might be induced to emigrate to Africa, and 
enter on this mission of mercy under the favourable 
conditions which have been gained for it by the 
treaty? It would repay them amply in a glorious 
harvest of souls for any sacrifice they might make 
in leaving their native land. 
should be if you could send us even one!” 

“Well, Vera,” said Anthony, smiling to himself as 
he folded up her last letter, which concluded with 
these words—* You shall have one worker at least, 
and that right speedily.” 

All his former enthusiasm had revived with re- 


doubled strength after he had read Miss Saxby’s | 


plain, straightforward account of the magnificent 
field of labour that was lying waste in that burning 
land for lack of Christ’s servants to cultivate it in 
His name. 

Anthony felt as if he should have liked to have 
sailed for Africa that same day, but he knew that 
some weeks must elapse before he could even have 
strength for the voyage, and there was much to be 
done before he could take a final leave of his country. 
He resolved, however, to waste no time in beginning 


at least to make his arrangements, and when Rex | 


came in to visit him later in the day, he gently told 
him that he had returned to his former plan of life, 
and intended to settle in Africa as soon as possible. 
He was surprised to find how greatly his young 
brother was moved by the tidings, 
dismay at the idea of Anthony thus going into 
voluntary exile, and being lost to them all at home. 
“But, dear Rex,’ said Anthony, “I have only 
gone back to the deliberate purpose I formed in our 
mother’s life-time. You did not object to it then.” 


“No, because I had not learnt half your value in , 


those days, brother; you were always very dear to 


me, but all that you have done for me since then has | 
deepened my affection for you, as it could not fail to | 


do, and even now I do not know all that I owe to 
you, for no one has ever consented to tell me by 
what sacrifice you induced Dacre to abandon his 
hold on me.” 

“That need not trouble you, Rex, for the price 
such as it was—in money, at least—has been nearly 
all restored to me. 
dead, do you not?” 

“Yes, Mr. Vivian told me of it, and of the change 
which was effected in him by his acquaintance with 
you. What a contrast between yourself and me, 


Oh, how thankful I | 


He exclaimed in | 


You know that Richard Dacre is | 


| Anthony. You influenced him for good as much as 
he moved me to evil. I think I may well regret to 
part for life with such a brother.” 
“Rex, you have Innocentia!” said Anthony, in a 
low tone, which showed how much those words could 
| still convey to him. 
| “Yes, I know; I cannot pretend that even your 
absence will make me really unhappy while I have 
that precious darling; but it is just because I am 
| myself so supremely blest that I cannot bear the 
idea of your going away alone to a cheerless life 
| of hardship and toil. I should like you to stay with 
us and share our happiness, so far as it is possible.” 

“ Rex, that would not be happiness for me,” said 
Anthony, giving a convulsive shudder, as he thought 
of the daily agony it would be for him to live with 
Innocentia as his brother’s wife. “I could not endure 
it for a day.” 

“ But why ?” said Rex, surprised. 

“Do not ask me! There is much in my mind which 
I cannot explain to you—only if your anxiety is for 
my happiness, dear brother, you may rest quite satis- 
fied that I am taking the best means to promote it by 
going to Africa, I look forward to it, I believe, as 
longingly as you do to your marriage, and I antici- 
pate a joy and peace in my existence there which life 
, could not have given me in any other way.” 

“Well, if it is indeed happiest for you, Anthony, 
I cannot wish it otherwise.” 

“There is no question on that point, and I am im- 
patient of this weakness of body which still holds me 
back. If I were strong enough to follow my own 
pleasure I should start to-day.” 

«What !—before our marriage!” exclaimed Rex. 
« Anthony, what are you thinking of ? You must be 
at our wedding, of course ? ” 

A grey shade passed over Anthony’s face from 
some sharp internal pang at these words. He did 
not speak for a moment, and then said, with an 
effort, ‘“‘ Rex, I had no intention of being present at 
your marriage ; it is not necessary ; you will have all 
your other relations and friends.” 
| And what are all my other relations put together 
in comparison with you, my only brother? Anthony, 
Inever before thought you unkind or wanting in affec- 
tion for me, but all that you have done for me before 
will cease to be for me any proof of your love, if you 
inflict so great a slight and pain upon me as would 
be your refusal to be present at the greatest event of 
mny life,” 

“ Brother, you cannot doubt my love for you,” said 
Anthony, taking his hand, “but I wish yeu would 
not ask this of me. Believe me, I have weighty 
reasons for not wishing to attend the ceremony of 
your marriage. My heart can be with you in all 
good wishes just the same.” 

“J do not care what reasons you have,” said Rex, 
passionately flinging back his hand. “I shall con- 
sider it an insult to Innocentia, and an unbrotherly 
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act towards myself, if you absent yourself on such 
an occasion. It is the last kindness we shall ask 
of you, as you are going into a final exile, and I 


| benefit of it. 


shall conclude that you are completely indifferent | 


to us both if you refuse me.” 


Indifferent ! How little the shallow nature of Regi- | 


nald Erlesleigh could understand the man he was 
torturing 
had one 
brother. 

«That 
you wish. 

“In three months,”’ he answered, eagerly. 
has just been settled to-day. 
Mr. Vivian to fix a time before, but now he has quite 
consented that we should be married on the first of 
July, which is Innocentia’s birthday. 
eighteen then.” 


more sacrifice to make to this favoured 


nex,” he said, “ it shall be as 
When is your marriage to take place?” 


is enough, 


“T will make my arrangements, then, to sail, if 
possible, on the second of July, and I will be present 
at your wedding on the previous day.” 

“ Ah, now you are reasonable,”’ said Rex. 
plan will do very well. 
not choose a better time, for Innocentia and I mean 
to go to Darksmere for our honeymoon.” 


way,” said Anthony, with a sad smile. 
** We shall want the place to ourselves, you know,” 
said Rex, laughing. ‘“ But it will only be for one 


as he spoke; but Anthony saw that he | 


“That | 
We never could get | 


She will be | 


Perhaps if she had mixed with her 
fellow-creatures like the rest of us she might have 
chosen to marry some other man instead of myself. 
It makes me almost shudder to think how I should 
have hated any one who had taken her from me.” 

“It is well that there is none such to rouse your 
hatred,” said Anthony, with a faint smile. 

“ Well, I must go,” said Rex; “I hear my darling 
singing in the garden to tell me she is waiting for me. 
By-the-way, Anthony, she is quite anxious to have 
you down-stairs amongst us all again. Are you not 
well enough now to leave your room?” 

“ Scarcely,” he answered. 

And on the next oceasion when he saw Vivian, An- 
theny told him that it was his special wish not to see 
Innccentia again until he left the house, which he in- 
tended to do so soon as he was able to travel. He 


| had promised, he said, to be present at the wedding, 


though Vivian at least would know, if none other 
did, what it would cost him; but to be in familiar 


| intercourse with her as one of the family was more 


“That | 
Since go you must you could | 


than he had courage to undertake. 
“T will bid her farewell as I leave your door, if 


| she is standing there so that I cannot avoid it,” he 
| said ; “ but more than this neither you nor Rex must 
« And it will be better that I should be out of the | 


fortnight, Mr. Vivian says he cannot be separated | 


from Nina longer than that. Poor child, how sur- 
prised she will be at all she will see in the great out- 
side world, as she calls it.’’ 

“Yes, it will be a very great change for her,” said 
Anthony, “ but she could not remain shut up here 
much longer.” 


“No. I confess it seems to me a most fantastic 


fancy on Vivian’s part to have immured her all her | 
life in this place, although I myself have reaped the | 


ask of me.” 

Vivian’s only desire was to spare him as much as 
possible in every way, so he was ready to agree to 
whatever he wished. For another fortnight Anthony 
remained in his own rooms at Refugium, occupying 
himself in writing to Vera, Captain Saxby, and 
others, in order to get all in readiness for his imme- 
diate departure for Africa so soon as the wedding 
He had resolved to spend the interval at 
Darksmere, where he had a good deal of personal 
property to dispose of, and when at last a day came 
on which he felt equal to the journey, he prepared to 
leave Refugium for ever. 

(To be continued.) 


was over, 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 
Chapter to be read—Judges viii. 
7 NTRODUCTION. So far have had Gideon’s 
call and victory. Shall now see the end 
of his life. Had just won a great victory, 
would be acknowledged as a great general. 
Such leaders became judges, Remind of 
Othniel (iii. 10) and others. The same 
spirit of God which came upon them, and 
made them good generals, made them also good 
judges. 
I. Grpron AnD Epurarmires. (Read vii. 24; viii. 1). 





To whom did Gideon send messengers ? 
Ephraimites to do? Why did Gideon want help ? 
his 300 men had been means of conquering the enemy, 
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What were | 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


GIDEON. 

but too few to pursue far or take prisoners. What 
part of the river did they go to? the same place—Beth- 
barah—where John Baptist baptised (Johni. 28),aford 
of the Jordan which the enemy wantedtocross. Here 
were caught by Ephraimites. What was done to their 
two princes? Just as David cut off head of Goliath 
and took it to Saul (1 Sam. xvii. 57). A barbarous 
custom, to show the completeness of the victory. 
Now, what complaint did the men of Ephraim make? 
Gideon might have answered by telling the story of 
his army, reduced from 32,000 to 300 by God’s com- 
mand. Might have answered proudly that had done 
very well without their help. But how did he 
answer? Spoke of his victory as nothing compared 
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with what they had done. They had taken the princes, 
therefore no more trouble from them. What was 
the result ? The soft answer turned away their wrath 
(Prov. xv. 1); their anger ceased. This destruction 
of Oreb and Zeb, alluded to in Ps. lxxxiii, 11, 12. 
Their fate typical of all God’s enemies. How did 
Gideon and his 300 men feel as they pursued? 
(ver.4). So with our spiritual enemies; shall often 
be faint, almost disposed to give up; seems as if we 
could never quite conquer our sins, but still must 
pursue, i.e, persevere, and in end shall overcome 
God can keep from falling (Jude 24). 

II, GipEON AND THE IsRAELITES. (Read viii. 22— 
31.) Gideon’s fame brought him to great renown. 
What did the men of Israel want him todo? Would 
be their judge but not their king. Why did he decline ? 
Who had been their king so far? Therefore would 
not do dishonour to God. But what did he ask for? 
What an immense amount of spoil! Total weight 
about 37lbs. of gold, worth £3,300 of our money, 
besides purple raiment, &. But what did Gideon do 
with some of the gold? For whose use was an ephod 
made? (See Exod. xxviii. 6—12). The high priest 
wore one richly embroidered with gold, &c. Where did 
Gideon place it? Probably occasionally wore it as if 
he were a priest ; for what did the Israelites do ? (ver. 
27). Sothat it became a snare to him and his family ; 
tempted to assume the office of the priest, which wasa 
great sin, as dishonouring God. So Gideon, faithful 
in one way, falls in another way. He would not be 
king, but behaved as if priest, thus taking God’s name 
in vain. What was it led him away? Perhaps all 
this money ; perhaps the love of pleasure, for he had 
many wives ; perhaps the cares of his family, for how 





many sons had he? Anyhow, he seems to have been 
led away from his close serving of God ; and who were 
led astray with him? No one can sin by themselves. 
But as regards the country, what was its condition ? 
Again forty years of peace. 

III. Grpron’s Deatu. (Read 32—35). At last 
he died, after an exciting life. Nottold about his old 
age, nor read of his teaching the people like Joshua; 
his exhorting them to forsake idols, and turn to God. 
Seems to have been content with his one victory. 
What’ did the people do as soon as he was dead? 
perhaps their first beginning of idolatry once more 
owing to Gideon’s ephod. Now open idolatry. How 
did they behave to Gideon’s family P Neglecting God, 
would forget his servant. Are they so very unlike 
us? See what lessons Gideon’s life will teach us— 
(1) God’s power in saving by such means. (2) Man’s 
feebleness. Gideon refusing to do any wrong in one 
way, does it in another. So are we tempted in 
various ways. Perhaps shall fall wken think ourselves 
most strong. (3) Danger of little sins. Did not seem 
much harm in making a priest’s dress; led whole 
nation away. Therefore, avoid beginnings of evil. 
(4) Need of perseverance. Gideon’s men faint, pursued 
and conquered enemies. Gideon at home, indolent, 
fond of pleasure, neglected God. Only they who 
endure to the end will be saved. 

Questions to be answered. 
. What was the complaint of the Ephraimites ? 
. How did Gideon answer it ? 
. What request was made to Gideon ? 
How did Gideon bring a snare on Israel ? 
. Describe his last days. 
. What lessons does his life teach us ? 
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IV.—INVOLUNTARY OUTCASTS (2). 


[OU will have to rough it in more ways 
than one up yonder, my young man,” 
said Mr. Bonney a few days after, 
when John was on the eve of starting 
with his cousin on their long up- 
country journey. “ Youare going where I know for 
certain there ’s not a single church-bell to be heard 
for many a hundred square miles, and where people 
for the most part have forgotten there is such a 
thing, except perhaps when they dream of the 
old home. And the old fellow you are to be with— 
he’s an old friend of your father’s, Walter—is not 
the man to let you waste much of your time in 
searching after such things. He is a first-rater 
for getting you on, and teaching you how to make 
money by farming, and when you’ve got it how to 
keep it—no one better; but as to attending a place 
of worship, why I suppose he hasn’t been inside 











one since the time he first set foot in the country, 
fifteen years ago. We can’t help ourselves when 
there’s none to go to, and we get used to it; and 
that’s what you ’ll have to do, my boy.” 

It was quite true, every word of it. The por- 
trait of old Mr. Treadaway, to whose training the 
lads were consigned, was exact. He was a master 
in the art of worldly thrift in its application to 
sheep-farming in Australia. There was no higher 
authority to be found in the colony. It was true, 
moreover, that he was a total abstainer from any 
kind of religious worship, and had got used to it 
and perfectly satisfied with it. You can get used 
to that in England; but there, the awful state of 
things is not brought about by the absence of 
public means of grace, but by wilful neglect of 
them ; and is, therefore, far more culpable. And 
it was true that in the region where the lads 
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found themselves, and where their life was to be 
spent for some time to come, there was nothing 
provided by man to remind them of God, no ac- 
knowledgment of Him, except here and there in 
solitary homesteads, where the settler had brought 
with him, as John Folgate had, a real sense of God, 
that could live, where public means are wanting, 
by direct personal intercourse with heaven. 

“T shall make something of that boy Jack,” 


said old Treadaway one day to his wife—they had | 


no children and, till the lads came, lived by them- 
selyves—‘ he sticks to business like a leech, and I 
can always trust him; but as to Walter, I don’t 
know what to make of him. He has always got 
excuses for being twice as long about anything as 
he need be. Send him off toa station, and there ’s 
no telling when he will be back. Seems to me to 
grow worse instead of better. He’s far too thick 
with that rascal Sam Forrester.” 

Sam Forrester kept a house about six miles off, 
where liquor was sold and mischief brewed, and 
was Mr. Treadaway’s abhorrence. 

Before a year was gone Walter Quain had dis- 
appeared. 


made the worst of it; but it was not so bad as he | 


thought. Sam Forrester for once told only the 
truth when he declared he knew nothing about 
where he was gone. The fact was, Walter had got 
heartily sick of the monotony of his life with the 
Treadaways. There was good feeding and a good 
bed, but nothing more; no recreation for body or 
mind, no food whatever for his soul, and nothing 
within him to keep him going without excitement 
of some sort. 
out of Sam Forrester’s brains, he went off one 
day, without dropping a hint to anybody, to the 
diggings. 

His cousin felt it very much, and was strongly 
tempted himself to start off in search of him, but 
he was stopped by the emphatic declaration of Mr. 
Treadaway that he might as well look after one of 
the sheep after it was boiled down and done up in 
tins. So he plodded on in his lonely, uninterest- 
ing work, one day being much the same as another, 
and each day at the dead level of drudgery, with- 
out repose in pleasant associations. What made 
him thus keep steadily at it was partly, no doubt, 
that manly, sensible feeling which makes many a 
young fellow stick to hard, uphill work at home 
and abroad, without any distinctly religious prin- 
ciple—the feeling that it is the only way to get on. 
But it was not this only or chiefly. The real 
motive power with John Folgate was rather that 


which once prompted another involuntary outcast, | 


when he found himself cut off from every helpful 
association, surrounded by temptations to forget 
God, and without a single worldly inducement to 


do right, to do well and with his might whatsoever | 
“The Lord was with ' 


his hand found to do. 


KUM ' 


The old settler shook his head, and | 


So, having picked up all he could | 


| Joseph.” It was the only outfit he had brought 

with him from Canaan, and it was everything. 
| They had stripped him of his “coat of many 
colours,” but no one could take away the presence 
of his God. And this, instilled into his mind at 
' home, before the sudden plunge into the world’s 
temptations came, was what kept John Folgate 
right, as it did Joseph in olden times. 

Certainly, there was no encouragement to being 
diligent in busines in the liberality of his treat- 
ment by Mr. Treadaway, or in the expectation 
held out to him by that prosperous individual. 
All that could be said was that he was at no 
expense, and that what little he did get he was 
| able to put by. But whenever he hinted at going 
| away in order to better himself, he was sure to be 
| met with eager dissuasions and a formidable array 
| of warning as to the perils of the bush, together 
| with a small present of money. The fact was, the 
| old man had become very fond of John, and could 
not bear the thought of parting with him. 
| So it went on for several years, when an event 
happened which revealed to John Folgate, to his 
| amazement, how high a place he held in the old 
man’s esteem. He had been away for some days 
on business, and was returning sooner than he 
was expected late one night. As he approached 
the house he heard the clatter of hoofs, as if a 
party of horsemen were galloping away from it. 
Their evident haste, together with the lateness of 
the hour, struck him as singular; but no sooner 
had he crossed the threshold than all was ac- 
counted for. On the floor of the sitting-room lay 
stretched the lifeless form of old Treadaway, over 
' whom his wife was bending, in speechless horror, 

vainly trying to restore animation. He was dead, 
his grey hair disfigured by a frightful wound; 
‘and close by him another body, the face turned 
downwards. All was plainenough. Bush-rangers 
had done it. They had chosen the time when John 
was absent, and when the men were away at the 
sheep-wash ; they evidently knew where the old 
man kept money, for at that spot had been the 
struggle, and there lay one of them killed, it 
seemed likely, by the desperate old miser. John 
Folgate turned the robber over, to see if there 
were any life in him, and discovered that he yet 
breathed, and that it was his cousin, Walter 
Quain. 
It was a dreadful discovery; yet not so bad as it 
seemed. Neither had lifted up hand against the 
| other, but, as John afterwards learnt from Mrs. 
Treadaway, when the robbers would have struck 
the old man down on his resisting them, it was 
Walter Quain who had thrown himself between 
| them to protect him, crying, “His money, not his 
life, that’s the bargain!” and had himself been 
struck down first by the ruffians, afraid of losing 
their booty. But he was stunned rather than 
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injured ; for while John Folgate, agitated and | perous man now, owing to that grace and such 
| early training, he was resolved to spend his sub- 
not where, the wretched young man came to | stance in doing all he could to spread the means 
himself, and glancing fearfully around, like one | 
| his adopted country. His own experience was a 


bewildered, went out to seek assistance, he knew 


awaking from a hideous dream to a still more 
awful reality, staggered out of the house, and was 
no more seen. 

Then came another discovery, as pleasant as the 
other was terrible. Old Treadaway was found to 
have left a will, and by that will John Folgate 
was made his heir. He was to have everything, 
subject only to a provision for the widow, whom 
he was requested, in terms of confidence John 
never thought the old man capable of feeling, to 
take care of. 

A few weeks after this tragic occurrence a letter 


bearing the Sydney postmark, but with no other | 


address, was received by John. It was from 
Walter Quain. In it he gave a rambling account 
of his career from the time he had left Mr. Tread- 
away. 
nothing long; but the downward course of one 
living without God in the midst of manife!d temp- 
tations was plain enough. There was nothing m 
the letter that betokened repentance for the past 
or any desire of amendment. The only regret it 
expressed was for the fatal termination of the rob- 


He had been everything by turns and | 


bery he acknowledged he had planned, but with | 
the proviso that not a hair of the old man’s head | 
was to be hurt. It seemed as if the communica- | 
tion was dictated by a desire to justify himself | 
rather than by any feeling of remorse, and it con- | 
cluded with these words, “I am now, and shall | 
be till I die, an outcast like Cain. None of you | 


shall ever see me again, or know whereIam. A 


| 
| 


fugitive and a vagabond shall I be on the face of | 


the earth. But whose fault is it? No doubt my | 


own in great measure. But who ever put a thought 
of good into my mind when young? who taught 
me from my earliest days that there was nothing 
better for a man to do than to make money and 
become rich? who sent me out into the world 
without any warning of and without any principle 
to withstand the fiery temptations of a strange 
life?” 

John Folgate wept over the letter. But for the 
grace of God, and his parents’ godly training, he 
had been as the unhappy writer of it. A pros- 


of grace throughout the colony that was henceforth 


picture ever present to his mind, and set in a frame 
of painful recollections, reminding him of the emi- 
grant’s greatest danger and most crying want, and 
which never ceased to stimulate him in his endea- 
vours to bring religious influences to bear on those 
who were “involuntary outcasts”? from Christian 
ordinances. 

The work of colonisation is a noble one. All 
honour to the emigrant, go where he may. The 
enterprise, and public spirit, and material progress 
of the pioneers of civilisation, are worthy of all 
admiration. But they are doing the best to advance 
and consolidate our colonies who are trying most 
to Christianise them; and they only have any 
right to send forth their sons with hope and good 
courage who have first provided them with the 
proper outfit—the knowledge of God as a Father 
and Friend and ever-present helper in Christ 
Jesus. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

113. What two sons of Samuel are mentioned in 
the Bible ? 

114. What severe measures did the Philistine use 
to keep the children of Israel in continual bondage ? 

115. What town is mentioned as having its annual 
fair ? 

116. Quote a passage which shows that a general 
persecution of the Christians arose at the time of the 
death of St. Stephen. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 320. 

102. St. Jude, in his epistle (verse 14). 

103. Numbers vi. 24—26. 

104, By his uncle Jonathan (1 Chron. xxvii. 32). 

105. In that of Jehoiachin, of whom it is recorded 
when he was only eight years old “he did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lord” (2 Chron. xxxvi. 9). 

106. A flesh-hook of three teeth was provided, with 


| which the meat was taken from the pot during the 


| 


time of boiling (1 Sam. ii. 13, 14). 
107. The success of the Philistines in their battle 
with king Saul at the mount of Gilboa (2 Sam. i. 18). 


WORDSWORTH. 


late repentance Struck her last lofty note. ’Twas thine to stay 


f{A7 ORDSWORTH, with 
England owns 
Her blind neglect of merit such as thine; 


For mellowing years and purer taste combine 
To vindicate thee; and this age enthrones 
Thee first ’mongst those whose genius dared to lay 
The broad foundations of a holier shrine 
Than art had reared since Milton’s voice divine 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The muse, and lead her back whence she did stray 
In uncongenial fields—’mid brain-spun themes, 
And musty town-talk—to the light of day, 
And sweet fresh nature with her hills and 


streams 
All vocal with God’s teaching, and bright dreams 
Of things that with this life pass not away. F. A. 
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GOOD WORK 


CRUELTY IN SECRET PLACES. 


NE of our contemporaries has done 







right noble service in creating a spirit 
of chivalrous protection of and quick 
ISS dumb creation. Our 
attention is now especially called to the fact that in 
the depths of mines and pits there lurks often a 
terrible malevolence, at present not reached by sur- 


interest in the 


veillance, which calls for special remedy. Thousands 
of human beings, doubtless, suffer sometimes, but 
they can defend themselves more or less, and they 
can ascend to find redress. But what of the woes of 
dumb creatures, for whom no one speaks, in those 
dark caverns, and whose agonies go unreported and 
unavenged? The number of horses employed in 
mines seems to be about 200,000. Upon the occasion 
of the lock-out in South Wales the Society seized 
the opportunity to inspect the animals throughout 
the Principality. A very sad and sickening report 
they give. In Bridgend they found 40 horses suffering 
from a bad form of grease. Around Mountain Ash 
district 110 were examined, all in a more or less unfit 
condition for work ; and at Rhonda 150 horses were 
inspected, 30 of which were attenuated and emaciated. 
We need not go further into the dark and depressing 
report. If all this took place above ground it would 
be remedied directly; the voice of Christian opinion 
has long been heard in the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, and our thoroughfares do not witness the 
distressing spectacles they did fifty years ago. Let 
the pessimists say what they like, this age is more 
merciful than past ages. We trust the Society will 
now be generously supported in its efforts to mitigate 
the woes of the hundreds of thousands of horses 
which, out of sight, have at present been out of mind. 
The world under our feet is in some sort a city of 
life. We need to do more to make the collier’s life less 


full of risk and danger. We quite endorse the charity | 


that cares first for its fellow creatures, but we can- 
not consent to confine it at home in that respect. 
Horses are, indeed, noble animals, and should have 
no cruel, ignoble treatment We cannot rescue them 
from the blindness born of the darkness, but we can 
rescue them from the misery born of human neglect 
and cruelty. 
THE PRISON MISSION. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
boarding-out” system has been provided. Some 


10,000 breakfasts and teas 
One of the most cheering 


have been given away. 
facts from a political- 
that the laundry is now 
may be made of Mr. 


economy point of view is, 
self-supporting. 
Meredith, at the Home. 


Inquiries 


PREACHING TO PRISONERS. 

This is an age when mere officialism goes for little. 
Honour and duty go together, and right nobly do 
some of our leading men work, in season and out of 
season. He has been 
preaching to the prisoners in Manchester Gaol, and 
selected for a text, the Penitent Thief ; very naturally, 
he referred to the matter under our last heading, 
the difficulty that prisoners find upon their release 
from prison in finding paths open to honest pursuits. 
Happily, now-a-days, there are sympathising people 
ready to assist them. The Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society is doing a right good work. It is 
natural to seek to hide shame, but the matter will 
probably eke out, and then ferret-minded, pea- 
hearted men, are liable to hunt the poor discharged 
prisoners down. It is better for them at once to 
put themselves in communication with a Society 
which will do its very best to protect them from 
calumny, and which will aid them in securing the 
right sort of openings for commencing a better kind 
of life. 


Bishop Fraser is one of such. 


LIFE-BOATS. 

Interested as we always have been in these boats, 
and thankful in the remembrance of all that has been 
done by our subscribers, old and young, in helping us 
to provide The Quiver life-boats some years ago, 
we rejoice to read the records from time to time of 
During 1877 the life- 
boats of the National Institution rescued 841 lives, 
and saved thirty-five vessels from destruction. Those 


the deliverances achieved. 


| who have been present at some of the rescue scenes 


| ably with “the good old times,’ 


Amongst other forms of philanthropy little known | 


at present we may call attention to this. It is 
carried on at Nine Elms House, Vauxhall, S.W. 
The object of the mission is to provide employment 
for women discharged from prison. Then, perhaps, 
of all times is the hour of special danger, when a 
dreary sense of homelessness and helplessness often 
comes upon them, and in a moment they are victims 
again of temptation. 
a cost of £5,000. 


XUM ' 


he Home is to be re-built at | 
We find that lodging on “the ! 


along the coast in England can never forget the 
thankful joy with which they then hailed the re- 
turning life-boat. Our Academies are now giving us 
such pietures as these, and so helping to lift art out 
of a dead classicalism into a living naturalism. 
Here again the England of to-day contrasts favour- 
> when unseaworthy 
ships were allowed to go out unchallenged, and 
literally rotted to their death—and what is worse— 
to the death of their poor crews, and when our rock- 
bound coasts had not a guard of life-boats and rocket- 
rescues, 
MANSION HOUSE FUNDS. 

We referred in a recent number to the half million 
raised for the relief of the sufferers by famine in 
India ; 
notable funds, which are all Mansion House funds, 


and we have since been reminded of less 
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and which make up the splendid aggregate of 
£554,000. During the mayoralty of Sir Thomas 
White these sums were all received: — Hospital 
Sunday Fund, £26,082 19s. 1d.; the Inundations 
Relief Fund, £8,904 14s. 3d.; the Welsh Miners’ 
Fund, £4,674 12s. 5d.; the St. John, New Brunswick, 
Fire Relief Fund, £7,062 5s. 10d.; and the North 
Sea Fishing Disasters Fund, £7,491 16s. 3d. This 
is more interesting reading to most of our friends 
than the record of the dinners of rich companies, or 
the wealth which parades itself in luxury. Long 
may the Mansion House continue to be the emporium 
of charitable hearts, the centre and inspiration of all 
that is unselfish and beneficent ! 


THE CANAL BOATS ACT. 

We have referred to the Bishop preaching to boat- 
men. We have now the pleasure of stating that this 
‘*Act” has just come into operation, affecting the 
whole of the river and canal traffic in the country. 
This extends over 8,400 miles, and the aim of the 
Act is the improvement of the condition of some 
100,000 men, women, and children, who have been 
existing under conditions which invite to immorality, 
and which are alike unhealthy to mind and morals. 


NEW COFFEE TAVERNS. 

Two more of these admirable institutions have been 
opened in London. Not gloomy. cavernous sort of 
places like some coffee-shops, which are as brown as 
that berry, and not half so fragrant. One of these 
cheerful and clean taverns is at 7, Cromwell Terrace, 
Harrow Road, and has recently been opened by Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan, M.P. The other is situated in Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, and is called “ The 
Chimes,” a pleasant Dickens-like name. Mr. Sullivan 
made some sensible remarks, speaking of course from 
his own point of view as a temperance man, or rather 
as a teetotaller. Mr. Sullivan, said that he had con- 
siderable experience of these institutions, and he had 
no doubt that where the managers provided good, 
wholesome food, working-men preferred them to the 
public-house. He expressed his astonishment at the 
gross popular superstition which existed with respect 
to alcohol. They were told that it was good in cold 
weather, better still in hot, that it was excellent in 
grief, and more suitable in joy. In fact, this alcohol 
was the greatest imposture he knew of. For his own 
part, if all that was said of alcohol were true he 
ought to have been in his grave long ago, for he had 





never tasted alcohol. Yet he considered that he was 
stronger and better able to endure fatigue than 
friends of his own age and standing. He rejoiced to 
think that there was another place of entertainment 
opened where those who frequented it would have 
nothing to make them beat their wives or rob their 
children; a place from which no one would depart 
with a reeling head and an aching heart. We shail 
all be able cordially to endorse the spirit of these 
admirable words ! and we trust that this tavern coffee- 
house system will spread, until in every district of 
this great city there shall be a place where refresh- 
ment may be provided of the best kind and at the 
most reasonable prices, for we feel well assured that 
in this direction is to be found one of the surest 
remedies against the intemperance which is ruining 
annually its tens of thousands, 


TOYS FOR SICK CHILDREN, 

Mr. James Knowles, writing to the daily papers 
under this heading, says:—‘‘One feels a pang to learn 
—especially at this time of the children’s paradise of 
toys and presents—of some thousands of little ones 
shut up all round us in the great pauper schoc!s of 
London, whose fingers never, or hardly ever, close 
upon a toy of their own. The dreary winter hours 
must often be dreary indeed without any such solace. 
Many of these children also (says one kind friend of 
theirs), ‘are often sick, and the days in the infirmary 
must seem very long with no sympathising doll to 
talk to or picture to look at.’” We observe that a 
medical journal has very properly referred to the fact 
that there will be danger of infection in circulating 
toys in hospitals, as they very readily take up matters 
that adhere to the skin, and are very apt to become 
impregnated with the breath of the child who plays 
with them, therefore these should be articles which 
can be effectually cleansed by washing in water, 
india-rubber or tin articles, not ragged or wooden 
dolls. This is sensible advice, and will, we trust, be 
attended to, as it is given not to check generosity, but 
to make it wise. Concerning children in workhouses, 
of course the case is different ; and who does not like 
to think of childhood being made merry? The 
Duchess of Teck, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Mrs. 
Gladstone, Miss Nightingale, and other influential 
ladies, have perm'tted their names to be used as 
commending to , lic kindness the project of a col- 


lection of toys to be distributed among the little 
ones in our pauper schools, 








ay? 





THE QUIVER. 


“ALL THY WORKS PRAISE THEE.” 


HE year was dying ’mid snowflakes drear, The flowers lay shrouded all, and still, 
And I, with dread of anguish near, | My heart, with fear of coming ill, 
Felt like the mournful dying year. Grew like all nature, sealed and chill. 
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Within, even hope had lost her wing, 
Without, no sight might solace bring, 
No violet whispered of the Spring. 


I knew how oft through bird and flower 
God speaketh from my garden bower, 
But now that voice seemed reft of power. 


In vain I gazed; when, turned to go, 
Up-climbing on the wall below 
I saw a red rose capped with snow. 


Ah, voice divine! Then didst thou speak, 
In accents mighty and yet meek, 
Unto my faith, so faint, so weak ! 


Yet no reproach from thee I won, 

But soft airs breathed my soul upon, 

And said, “ Poor child, trust on, trust 
ont” 


And well I saw, not winter snows, 

From her frail stalk might strip the 
rose, 
Till her 
close. 


sweet mission reached its 


And in mine ear a voice spake low— 

“For faith’s meek eye, where’er thou go, 

There “ll bloom a rose beneath the snow.” 
Lyp1a CAMPLIN. 





A CHRONICLE 


OF BARHAM. 


BY E, OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR OF “MISS HONOR’S PATIENTS,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XIX.—AN UNANSWERED 
QUESTION. 








startling discovery. It was but the 


one They ssateliel every corner of the vehicle, 
2 but the locket was not to be found. Hugh 
knew there was no use in going back to the concert- 
hall just then, as it would be closed ; so, determining 
to see about the matter in the morning, he retraced 
his steps homewards. Christine flew to the door to 
meet him as soon as she heard his footsteps upon 
the gravel outside. 

| Wiellp?? 

*T am sorry to say I can find no trace of it; but 


thing in the morning, and see about it.” 


(HE cab had only just driven away slowly | 
from the door as Christine made this | 


work of a few minutes for Hugh to | 
rush down the road after it, and to | 


All this time the girl looked on, and listened in 


| bewilderment. 


| 


** Because I am!” was the illogical reply, and Mrs. 
Starke shut her mouth as though with a steel snap. 

« But—why—Mrs. Starke ?” asked Christine, the 
tears standing in her eyes, and her lip quivering. 
“ It is the only thing of any value that I had belong- 
ing to my mother.” 

“That is the very reason I am glad it has been 


lost!” she exclaimed, viciously, 


Mrs. Starke’s ill-temper had not mellowed by time, 


| and her fits of unprovoked passion were sometimes 


unendurable. 

“Who knows what your mother was, or who she 
was. My foolish husband picked her up in the 
streets, and she never was able to give any account 
of herself, I dare say you’ll be all the luckier for 


' having got rid of that locket.” 
cheer up, Christine, I shall go to the hall the first | 


| vituperation ; 


Without making any reply, the girl turned, walked | 
slowly down the hall, and entered the little sitting- | 


room. She sat down upon her favourite low chair, 
by the side of the white fluffy hearth-rug, and leaned 
her head upon her hand. 

“Did you find the locket, Hugh?” inquired Mrs. 
Starke, encountering her son in the hall. 

“No, mother. I must see about it in the morn- 


ing.” 


Mrs. Starke paused, fairly out of breath with her 
whilst Christine started from her seat, 
pale and trembling, but with flashing eyes. 

“ Mother ! mother!” interposed Hugh, in a shocked, 
pained voice, ‘‘ think of what you are saying !” 

“T know very well what I am saying!’’ she re- 


' torted, “and it was kindness made me say what I 
| did; and I say again, that may-be Christine will be 


| 


“ A-a-h!”? exclaimed Mrs. Starke, with a pious | 


shake of her head, “it may seem hard fcr me to say 
it, but I am very glad that locket is lost!” 
she gave utterance to this remarkable expression of 
opinion, Mrs. Starke seated herself squarely on a 
chair opposite to Christine, and looked as if she had 
a great deal more to say, but that it would require 
much tact and questioning to make her do so. 

“JT am surprised to hear you say that, mother,” 
said Hugh. “Why should you be glad Christine has 
lost her locket ? ” 


And, as | 


all the luckier for having lost that locket at the very 
beginning of her career—there!” And Mrs. Starke 
flounced out of the room, shutting the door violently 
after her. 

Christine sank back into her chair, and burst into 
tears. 

“Don’t, dear! Don’t mind mother, Christine,” 
said Hugh, leaning with his elbow on the mantel- 
piece, and looking down at the girl; “you know 
what her temper is, and you must not attach any 
importance to anything she says.” 

“ But why should she speak in that manner about 
my mother ?” 


“Oh, never mind her, Christine,” replied Hugh, 
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soothingly, 
ject. 

“T certainly should like to know who my mother 
was,” said Christine, drying her eyes, and looking 
up wistfully at Hugh. 

“T wish you knew, Christine, if the knowledge 
would make you any the happier.” 

“ T often think of her,” she continues, “and wonder 
what she would have been like were she alive now.” 

“‘ Aecording to the likeness, she must always have 
been beautiful.” 

“And my father,” she says, with a little sigh. 
“Hugh, you cannot think how lonely I feel some- 
times.” 

“Why, dear ? ” 

** Because I feel like a waif and a stray with no one 
belonging to me! You are all very kind to me; and 
Miss Vane is kindness personified; but I sometimes 
feel that I should like to be as other girls—to have 
a father and mother, and sisters and brothers ; or, 
at any rate, some actual relations.” 

Hugh looked into the fire, but made no reply. 

“Tt is foolish, I know,” and she gave a little 
nervous laugh; “ but I cannot tell you how lonely I 
feel after that locket, with my mother’s picture in it. 
The portrait seemed to me to have a personality.” 

“T must see about it the first thing in the morn- 


ing. 


He had his own opinion upon the sub- 


Are you going?” For Christine stood up as 
he spoke. 
* Yes ; 
tired.” 
She stood there in her pure white dress, her hands 
clasped before her, and a slight flush yet on her 
sweet face. Hugh looked furtively at her, and it 
suddenly occurred to him that as soon as Christine 
began to go out a little more, and to mix with the 
world, that it would be her own fault if she were 
very long without a relative who ought to be nearer 


it is getting rather late, and I am very 
5 > d 


and dearer than aught else. 


* Yes, you have had an exciting evening,” he re- 


plied, in answer to her last remark, “and, on the 
whole, I think, Christine—save for the loss of your 
locket—a satisfactory one.” 

“TI suppose I should be ungrateful not to say so; 
but I must confess that the loss of my locket com- 
pletely overshadows what little success I may have 
had.” 

“Come, come! don’t fret about it any more to- 
night, Christine. Suppose you never recover that 
locket—should you feel very lonely ?” 


He took her two hands in his as he spoke, and 


there was a tremor in the young man’s voice. She 
looked up at him with her clear, honest eyes, and 
replied, “‘ Yes, Hugh, very lonely.” 

“Tt will be your own fault, 
continue to lead a life of heart-loneliness. 

Hugh hesitated. He wanted to teil her ail that 
was in his mind, but something or other held him 
back from doing so. 


Christine, if you 


” 


| Christine.” 





| Fanshawe re-entered the hall. 


“How? what do you mean?” she asked, quickly, 
and unthinkingly. 

“T mean this,” he replied, bending his handsome 
head towards her, “that you need never say you 
have no one in the world belonging to you; if you 
do you voluntarily put affection from you, Christine. 


the 


I love you dearly, and I wish you would give me 
right to try and win you for my wife.” 

The girl was genuinely surprised. She had never 
thought of Hugh in the light of a lover; and there 
was not a particle of coquetry in the half-shy eyes 
which were raised for a moment to his, and then 2s 
quickly withdrawn. 

“Christine,” he continued, “this has been 
eventful evening to you. Will you make it the 
most eventful evening of nry life by promising that 
you will try to love me?” 

“Hugh,” she said, in a low voice, “I do love you; 
but ”’—and she looks up at him honestly and bravely 
—‘I never thought of marrying you.” 

“No, dear, I don’t think you ever did.” There 
was a little tone of regretful disappointment in th: 
young man’s voice. ‘ But will you try to think of 


” 


an 


marrying me after to-night ? 
She disengaged her hands from his, leaned her 
arms upon the mantelpiece, and laid her head upen 
them. 
“ What troubles you, Christine ?” he asked, layin: 


4 


Ja 


his hand upon her bright hair; “have I been 
hasty in what I have saad?” 

“No, Hugh.” 

“Then tell me if there be anything troubling you, 
And as he spoke he gently raised her 


~ 


bowed head. 

She freed herself from him, and moving away to a 
little distance, said, “Hugh, I know how good yon 
are, and I thank you for the offer you have made to 
me; but,” and her full red lip quivered, “remember | 
am ‘nobody,’ no one knows anything about me; 
your good heart has led you away. I have not even 
a name of my own to bring you.” 

“Take mine,” 
tible joyousness lighting up his handsome dark 
“ What matter whether you have a name or 
On the whole, Christine,” 


he replied, quickly, with a percen- 
v? a 


face. 
not. Hugh continued, 
coming nearer to her, and again taking her hand, 
“Tam rather glad you have no relations, no one to 
interfere and take you from me, if you are willing to 
give yourself to me. Do you think you can care for 
me as I eare for you, Christine ?” 
« Let me think about it, Hugh.” 
“ You shall think about it, dear. And, Christine, 


let me have your answer soon ?” 


CHAPTER XX.—HIS DAUGHTER. 
THe cab containing Christine, Hugh, and Mrs. 
Starke, drove away from the concert, and Colonel 
The andience had 
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not yet all left the place, and there was a slight 
commotion in one corner, which attracted his at- 
tention. 

“ What is the matter?” Colonel Fanshawe asked 
of the attendant, who was giving him his coat and 
his hat. 

“Something has been found, I believe, sir,” and 
the man, too indifferent or too busy to give any more 
information, turned away to attend to some one 
else. 

“Colonel Fanshawe,” said Signor Zulocca, coming 
forward, “I think I am correct in saying that this 
locket and chain belong to our little friend, Miss 
Christine ?” 

As he spoke he held up the article in question. 

“ Yes, I think so. Dear me! how very frightened 
she will be about them!” 

“T am afraid so, poor girl! Well, I must take 
them to her early in the morning, so as to keep her 
in as little suspense as possible.” 

“ T am going out to Highgate to see her to-morrow, 
and to arrange about taking her home to Barham; | 
so if you like I will take charge of it for you, and 
give them to her safely.” 

“ Zulocea,” interposed a grey-haired man, whom 
Colonel Fanshawe recognised as having been one 
of the singers—“ Does this gentleman know any- 
thing aout Miss Christine’s family ? ” 

Signor Zulocca introduced Mr. Greythorn to 
Colonel Fanshawe, who said, “‘ Poor child, she has no | 
family, she is an orphan.” 

“ Zulocea tells me that the miniature in the locket 
is the portrait of our young prima donna’s mother. 
If that be true, I was acquainted with her mother 
many years ago; she was the famous singer Zara 
Calvados,” 

“We must speak to Miss Christine about it,” said 
Signor Zulocca, handing the locket and chain to 
Colonel Fanshawe. “I must say good-night now. 
You will give it to our young friend? Very good! | 
Good-bye, Colonel Fanshawe ; Iam happy to have met 
you again, and under such favourable auspices. My 
compliments to Miss Christine. Good-bye.” 

Colonel Fanshawe turns, and walks down the steps 
like one ina dream. He holds the locket and chain 
between his closed hands as though he were afraid 
of them. He recalls the effect the girl’s singing had 
upon him; the tones of her voice ring in his ears, 
and the familiar words of that last song she sang 
keep haunting him. 

Unmindful of the possible presence of thieves, or of 
the probability of he himself being mistaken for one, 
Colonel Fanshawe stopped under a lamp-post in the 
street, opened the locket, and looked at the lovely 
face. 

It was the face of Zara Calvados, as he had last 
seen her, seventeen years before. Hastily closing | 
the locket, he called a cab, and drove off quickly to | 
his hotel. 








Having reached his own room, he sat down, and 
gazed at the portrait in sheer amazement. The un- 
expected sight of this woman’s face seemed to have al- 
most deprived him of the power of thinking coherently. 
He wanted to reason out the matter, but he could not 
do it, he could only look at the lovely face, whilst 
unbidden thoughts and scenes long gone by passed 


| like a panorama before his mental vision. 


Once more he is a wild young officer, heedless and 
unthinking, with neither the fear of God nor man 
before his eyes. Easily led, then as ever, he recalls 
many an escapade into which he had been almost 
unconsciously led. Mad, half-boyish, impulsive 
freaks—of which he felt heartily ashamed in after 
year—all these rise up before him. Deliberately, 
the roll of his past life unwinds itself, and he sees 
written thereon one episode in his career which he 
would fain have forgotten. He sees the beautiful 
glowing Spanish face of Zara Calvados, and he pours 
a passionate love-tale into her willing ear. 

The scene changes—and in a little country church 
a few miles from London, on one bright summer’s 
morning, Cecil Fanshawe and Zara Calvados are 
made man and wife. He enjoins secresy, and she 
obeys. ‘There follows a brief period of happiness; 
then comes debt and difficulty; regret for the step 


| which he has so impulsively taken ; mutual recrimi- 
/ nations; and finally—with shame Cecil Fanshawe 
| acknowledges it to himself—he leaves Zara, promis- 


ing to send her enough money to support her during 
his absence in India. No sooner has he left the house 
than he is sorry, and but one day elapses when he re- 
turns to ask her forgiveness, and to take an affection- 
ate farewell of her. Because of his debts he does 


_ not dare tell his father of his marriage—especially 


when his wife was a professional singer. But he 
finds the bird has flown—Zara is nowhere to be 
found, and he leaves England without any tidings 
of her. 

Arrived in India he finds a letter awaiting him, 
and a miniature of himself enclosed in it. 

At this stage of his refiections Colonel Fanshawe 
opened his dressing-case, and took from it a worn- 
looking letter and a small likeness. Again he 
opened the locket, and placed the miniature in the 
vacant space opposite to the likeness of Zara. It 
fitted exactly, even to the jagged edges where it had 
been roughly and hastily torn from its setting. 

Opening the letter, Colonel Fanshawe read as 


follows :— 

London, W. 
Ceci, FansHAWE,—You used cruel and wicked words to me 
this day—words which my quick Spanish blood resents as blows. 
From henceforth I know you not. Go your way; Igomine. I 
know but little of the laws of your country, but I hope I may 
find a law in it to separate me from you. I send you your 
picture ; I do not care to keep that which can only remind me 

of one who has forfeited all claim to my respect and affection. 

ZaRA. 


He leaned his head upon his hand, still holding 
the letter. This, then, was the mystery of his life. 
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Long and deeply he thought over the whole matter, 
and as, step by step, he traced out the whole sad 
story, until the arrival and death of Zara at Barham, 
his eyes filled with tears, and, leaning his head upon 
his folded arms, the man sobbed bitterly. 

He understood it all now. Zara, finding herself 
failing, had come to leave the child in his father’s 
care. From her mother Christine inherited her gift 
of song, and her voice was the very counterpart of 
Zara’s. He recalled innumerable looks and tones of 
the child and girl, things which had puzzled him 
because they constantly reminded him of, he then 
knew not what, but it was now all clear to him. 

Cecil Fanshawe was not a bad-hearted man, only 
weak, Whilst in ignorance of the fate of his wife, 
whether she were living or whether she were dead, 
he did not dare, of his own free will, to contract new 
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ties. He had returned to England with a conviction 
that Zara was dead, and had intended telling his 
whole story to Gertrude Vane, and leaving the issue 
in her hands. He knew she was a good and a just 
woman, and in his weakness he felt the need of such 
a counsellor. For the fate of Zara he was unfeignedly 
sorry, and, before he slept that night he determined 
to make all the reparation in his power to her child, 
by establishing the legality of her birth, and acknow- 
ledging her as his daughter. Upon one point alone 
he was undecided, and that was whether or not he 
would tell Christine until he had procured the certifi- 
cate of his marriage with her mother. 

With this point undecided in his mind Colonel 
Fanshawe set off the next morning to visit—his 
daughter. 

(To be continued.) 
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HAGGAI’S LAST WORDS.—“ I have chosen thee.” 


Seq T is not altogether uninteresting to notice 
if how many there are among the sacred 
<> writers of whose personal history and 
character we know but little. To take a 
few illustrations, let us turn to the ac- 
counts given of some of the minor prophets 
in the most modern English commentary, and this 
is what we read. Of Micah—‘ Nothing is known of 
his parentage. . . . We can glean but little regard- 
ing the circumstances of his life.’ Of Nahum— 
“The book of the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite. 
In these few words are comprised all the particu- 
lars that are known respecting him.” Of Hab- 
bakuk—“ Nothing is known, with any approach to 
certainty, beyond what may probably be inferred 
from incidental notices in the book.” Of Zepha- 
niah—* Of his history we know nothing beyond 
what may be gathered from his brief prophecy, 
which is addressed to Judah and Jerusalem.” Of 
Haggai— On the first of these points (i.e. the 
person of the prophet), there is little known.” 
There is something very instructive in all this. It 
shows us how immeasurably more important is the 
knowledge ef the message than of the messenger. 
The design of these ancient books is to tell some 
truth, to work some reformation, to remove some 
difficulty—not to glorify some man. It is in 
harmony with the apostolic feeling—“ Not I, but 
Chrést.” It is the manifestation of that sinking of 
self, as of an object utterly and entirely insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the work to be done; itis 
the condition of all the highest and best work of 
the world, when the worker is mindful not of his 
own interest or reputation or safety, but of the 
success of the purpose he has in hand. 
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This putting of self in the background finds a 
peculiar illustration in the prophet Haggai, for we 
find him not only subordinating himself to the 
great purpose of his life and prophecy, but subor- 
| dinating himself that another, a contemporary, a 
| fellow-countryman, may rise into the foreground 
of national hopes. ‘There is large-heartedness 
in this. The prophet is more than an inspired 
seer: he is a noble-minded, unselfish man, with 
wide sympathies, ready insight, and clear percep- 
tion of what is best for the interests of the new 
colony. He sees that the hopes and fortunes of the 
people are, humanly speaking, dependent on one 
man, Zerubbabel. To him, therefore,he speaks, to 
him he addresses his exhortations and encourage- 
ments, to him he gives the foremost place in the 
work of the present, and to him he holds forth the 
prospect of a glorious and victorious future. 

Our sketch will show the power and help which 
may be given by others to men who are great, and 
looked upon as so great and so strong that they 
need no help or encouragement in carrying out the 
enterprise of their life. For this purpose it will 
be needful for us to review the life and the life- 
passion of the man to whom Haggai, and, following 
him, Zechariah the prophet, gave the conspicuous 
place in their predictions. 

I. The choice. Among the captives at Babylon 
there seem to have been two parties—those who 
counselled a quiet acquiescence in their lot, and an 
abandonment of all thought of restoration, and 
those who clung tenaciously to the hope of a return 
to their own land, and whose pious and patriotic 
instincts revolted against the idea of ignoring 
their nationality, and of abjuring those splendid 
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hopes which had nourished their social and moral 
life. The one party were the representatives of 
the secularists of the day. They cast away the 
spiritual hopes of their fellow-countrymen as 
visionary : it was better to enjoy the trade, the 
comfort, the splendour of Babylon, than to brood 
over sorrows which were past er to indulge hopes 
which generation upon generation had longed for 
but had never realised. ‘The others were the spiri- 
tual party, who refused to believe that to eat and 
drink, to drive a good trade, to accumulate large 
profits, and enjoy easy days, was the whole of life ; 
who looked forward to a golden age, when the 
years of their captivity would be ended, and the 
God who had honoured their fathers’ trust would 
honour their long-continued trust in Him, and 
give them back to their homes, to the Jerusalem 
whose memory still mingled with their dreams, 
and to the sanctuary which was her glory. 

Two generations had passed, and the lapse of 
time, though it had not erased the distinction be- 
tween these two parties or schools of thought, yet 
had thrown it somewhat into the shade, when an 
-yent occurred which suddenly brought it out 
once more into inevitable clearness. The decree 
of Cyrus made the way of return to their own land 
plain to the captives. 
Jerusalem became an object of imporiance in the 
eyes of many, for a king was moved to take interest 
in its restoration. It was one of those strange 
movements in the political world which revives 
into quick and startling prominence a spot or 
nation which has been long ignored in the reckon- 
ing of statesmen. It was to the captives them- 
selves a crisis in their national, yes, and in their 
individual history; it was one of those days of 
judgment before the judgment, when the secrets 
of many hearts are disclosed, and the general drift 
of men’s lives made manifest. 

For the decree of Cyrus, as it opened the way to 
a return of the captives, soit gave them a prac- 
tical way of showing where their hearts were; it 
not only brought the line of division between the 
two parties into clear relief, but it tested the party 
who clung to the spiritual traditions of their an- 
cestors; it proved whether this attachment had 

een an attachment of conviction or convention, 
whether they had been indulging in little senti- 
mental feeling, or whether they were practical, 
real, and whole-hearted, in their allegiance to their 
nation and their faith. 

And the test was a severe one. On the one side 
there was Babylon, the land which had been their 
home for fifty or sixty years, where they had 
formed their business, and reared their families, 
where they were surrounded by many comforts, 
military protection, noble streets and roads, a 
fertile soil, and a wealthy community. On the 
other side there was a land forsaken of its inhabi- 


Once more the temple at | 





tants, or if inhabited, only inhabited by those 
whose manners were degraded, and whose means 
were scarcely sufficient for bare subsistence, where 
men half hostile to them in race, and obnoxious to 
them in creed, were ready to be a perpetual 
hindrance to their enterprise. On the one side 
there were the known advantages of their pre- 
sent position; on the other side the unknown 
hazards and hardships of a difficult undertaking. 
On the one side there was comfort and Babylon; 
on the other side self-denial and Jerusalem. It is 


| the crisis which will test who is worthy of serving 


God; it is the choice which all, at one time or 
another, have to make between the path of ignoble 
ease and that which is harder but nobler. 

One man there was in Babylon upon whom the 
severe trial of this crisis must have pressed with 
heavy weight. Zerubbabel, the representative of 
the royal family, a lineal descendant of David, 
through his son Nathan, and now the successor and 
heir of Jeremiah, was born in Babylon. His name 
was a standing witness of the sorrows of his parents 
in their captivity, for his name signified born in 
Babylon. Born in Babylon, he had never known the 
charm of Jerusalem, the fascination of her sanctuary, 
or the inspiration of the hills which environed her ; 
he had grown amid the gigantic mansions and 
palaces of Babylon, he knew her temples and her 
splendid gardens, her broad walks, and wide flowing 
river. And if thus his early associations were of 
the great city, his present position and his future 
prospects bound him to the land and people where 
his parents had founda home. It has been thought, 
and not without good grounds of probability, that he 
occupied some official position in Babylon. The 
Chaldean name, Sheshbazzar, by which he is 
sometimes known, is an indication that he had 
been selected for some post under government, and 
the notices and hints given in narrative or legend 
point in the same direction. The present and the 
future, as well as the past, attach him to the land 
of exile. No strong personal reminiscences drew 
him back to Jerusalem; many powerful motives 
must have shown him the policy of remaining 
where the ease of the present was pleasant, and the 
whispers of ambition hinted that perhaps yet 
brighter days were in store. Such was the choice 
before him; and on his determination what destinies 
seemed to hang? The opposing parties among 
the captives would look eagerly for his decision. 
The instincts of a worldly policy were arrayed 
against the profoundest hopes and desires of the 
spiritually-minded among the exiles; the con- 
duct of Zerubbabel would give an impulse for 
good or for evil to the future of the nation. His 
choice was made; whatever advantages the pre- 
sent might open, the path which led to Jeru- 
salem was the path in which alone honour 
and spiritual earnestness would be safe. That 
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way went the hopes of Israel, that way went the 
promises of God, that way went true faith in God, 
who was still, even in exile, their king. To return 
to the forsaken land of their forefathers, and to 
leave behind the gorgeous palaces and myriad 
enchantments of Babylon, was the choice of Zerub- 
babel. Like another Moses, he chose rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God than to 
enjoy the pompous pleasures of the metropolis of 
the East. 

And over this choice may we not pause for a 
moment? Is there not in the world the repetition 
from age to age of the same temptations, and the 
same need of resolution? If in Babylon there was 
a party which counselled not only acquiescence in | 
their lot, but an abandonment of those fruitless | 
hopes of a return to Judza, are there not among | 
ourselves those who bid us find our paradise, not | 
in » far and visionary future, but in the clear and 
unmistakable pleasures and gains of the present ? 
There are always men who can understand the 
heaven of present gain, and who deride as feeble 
and foolish fanatics those who cherish the thought 
of a city, a kingdom, a paradise to come; and 
against this spirit the saints in all ages have had 
tostrive. The ideal, the heavenly city, unseen by 
carnal eyes, and mocked as non-existent by carnal 
minds, has been visible to such; they have seen 
by faith its glittering spires, they have caught a 
glimpse of its angel messengers, they desired a 
better city, that is a heavenly, they looked for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
whose maker is God. And if thus the party of 
secular thought and the party of spiritual thought 
have been in conflict all through the changing 
ages, so has there come a moment, a crisis in the 
lives of most of us, when we have to decide to 
which party we will give in our adherence. A 
change in our circumstances, an opening in busi- 
ness, an opportunity of earthly advancement, may 
bring about such a crisis for us, for any one of | 
these may present to our minds the desire between | 
following what will be best for our interests, and | 
what will be best for the nurture of our inner 
life. 

Gain produced at the sacrifice of principle, the | 
scope, sphere, and occupation of life lowered in 
tone, though raised in resources, the duil life ex- | 
changed for a gay and worldly one, with more | 
friends and brighter evenings, but less of heart 
quiet, and, perhaps, no leisure for God; are not | 
these instances of the choice which places our lot | 
among those who prefer the things seen to the 
things unseen, the visible to the ideal, the gay, 
mud-built Babylon to the Jerusalem which is 
above. Happy is he who remains loyal in his | 
choice to Him who calls him to the highest, who | 
chooses as the Highest bids him, who puts aside, | 
like Gareth, firmly, yet gently, the soft pleadings | 
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of the earth’s riches, and chooses as all manhood 
ought to choose. 


Man am I grown! a man’s work must I do! 
Follow the deer! follow the king; speak true, 
Right wrong, follow the King, else wherefore born? 


II. But toil and difficulty is involved in the 
choice. We are often tempted to look upon the 
choice of right as exhausting all the difficulties. 
It is true, indeed, that to commence well is to take 
the strength out of the opposition, because it is 
to gain the victory over self. This is the reason 
why religious teachers dwell so much upon the 
turning points of life. They long and plead for 
man’s conversion; and with reason, for wkat is 
conversion but God’s victory over the first and 
perhaps worst foe, the alienated or the supine 
will? When self is enlisted, when man, with all 
his true manhood, flings himself into the struggle, 
clearly and resolutely on the side of the King 
Jesus Christ—then we know that the most dan- 
gerous foe is overcome, the heart is given to 
God, the life cannot long remain unconsecrated 
to Him. But the difficulties are not exhausted. 
The outer foes are strong, and the hindrances are 
found to multiply upon the pathway of the con- 
sciertious and God-fearing. 

Such was Zerubbabel’s experience. Fora while 
the enthusiasm of novelty and of associations kept 
up the energy of the exiles. The voice of joy was 
heard among them. “Forth from the gates of 
Babylon they rode on camels, mules, and asses, 
and (now for the first time in their history) on 
horses, to the sound of joyous music. A band of 
horsemen, playing on flutes and tabrets, accom- 
panied by their own two hundred minstrel slaves, 
and one hundred and twenty-eight singers of the 
Temple, responding to the prophet’s voice as they 
quitted the shade of the gigantic walls, and found 
themselves in the open plains beyond ” (Stanley’s 
“Jewish Church,” vol. iii., 87). The desert was 
traversed, the heights of Hermon were left behind, 
the plains and hills were crossed, and the sacred 
city reached at last. Amid tears of gladness and 
shouts of hope the altar was reared, and the foun- 
dation of the Temple was laid. 

But when the sober and serious work of building 
began, then the unreckoned hindrances came into 
view. When the blade sprang up, there appeared 
The task was not an easy one. 
“The country was unsettled; robber hordes moved 
through it, the harvest and the vintage were un- 
certain.” But there were worse trials to come. 
The book of Ezra details the ceaseless and irritat- 
ing opposition of the Samaritans. Every means 
which jealous spite could devise was adopted; the 
supplies of wood and wages were intercepted; 
calumnies were circulated, and intrigues were 
carried on at the court; and every effort made to 
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obtain some prohibitory edict from the king to 
stay the building of the Temple. 

Nor was the opposition of enemies the only trial ; 
a zealous and resolute people might have held 
their own against external hostility; but soon the 
edge of the first keen zeal wore away, the spirit 
which was brave against the hardships of the 
return journey grew faint under the protracted 
hardships and difficulties of more monotonous 
work. The people grew lukewarm in their enter- 
prise; the spirit of self-indulgence crept over 
them ; they began to seek their own comfort, and 
to erect houses for themselves, and to decorate 
them with costly ornaments, while the unfinished 
Temple stood by, the silent witness of their 
waning devotion. 

It has been thought that Zerubbabel himself 
caught the infection of their worldly spirit, and 
drooped under the influence of their spiritual 
torpor. It may well have been so; no man is 
always the same, none are free from the infection 
ofnature, which remains in the hearts of theholiest ; 


the pilgrim may have slept in the arbour, and gone | 


forward half roused, forgetful of the roll which was 
to cheer and guide him ; the work would hardly 
have remained in suspense so long had the ardour 
of Zerubbabel remained fresh and strong. Like 
Geraint, he may have fallen beneath the spell of 
indolence, “forgetful of his oath, forgetful of his 
promise to the king.” 

But the pathway is to be visited by angel 
helpers. A noble-hearted .nan, who has chosen 
bravely, self-denyingly, for God, and has found in 
his choice his clear and unmistakable work, will 
not be left to sleep his days in “ utter drowsyhed.” 
The grand purpose of his life shall not be left 
unaccomplished ; the voice of God will call him 
from his lethargy: the man of saintliness and 
meditation shall be sent to rouse up the man of 
action and of organising genius. And so, amid 
the profound spiritual slumber the tones of the 
prophet are heard. Haggai, whose very name 
sounds of gladness, had returned with the exiles 
from Babylon. He came among those who brought 
with them that longing to look upon the holy city 
which only they could feel whose memories teemed 
with sweet and holy reminiscences, who had seen 
Jerusalem before the fall. He had witnessed her 
downfall, he had wept tears of joy when the founda- 
tion of the new sanctuary was laid, and now, in 
silence, he mourned over the unfinished work. 
He kept silence even from good words, but it was 
pain and grief to him. At last the fire of Divine 
inspiration kindled within him, the spirit of pro- 
phecy came upon him, and he spake with his 
tongue. He showed the people that the spirit of 


self-deception was among them, that the often- 
repeated cry that the time for building God’s 
house was not yet come was only the subtle 








apology of their own sloth and self-indulgence, for 
it never could be time for them to dwell in their 
well-appointed houses, with walls wainscoted with 
cedar wood, while the house of God, the Temple 
for the erection of which they had had the doors 
of their captivity unbarred, lay a yet unfinished 
ruin. “Is it time for you, O ye, to dwell in your 
ceiled houses and that this house lie waste” 
(Hag. i, 2—4). 

The drift of Haggai’s prophecy, which only oceu- 
pies two chapters, can be ascertained at a glance. 
It divides itself into four sections, each of which 
is dated at the commencement. The first section, 
which forms the first chapter, is an appeal to the 
slumbering energies of his countrymen; it is ad- 
dressed to Zerubbabel and Joshua the high priest, 
as those most responsible for the completion of the 
work; it tells them how the favour of God has 
been withheld, how the greatest earthly substance 
will prove as nothing unless the blessing of God 
be with it. The appeal was not in vain ; the spirit 
of God was with the prophet, the Lord stirred up 
the spirit of Zerubbabel and of the people, and 
they came and did work. The second section con- 
tains words of encouragement addressed to the 
working and perhaps saddened people, a month 
later. The temple as it grew under their hands 
looked meagre compared with the splendours of 
the former noble structure. Haggai tells them 
that there are greater glories in store for this build- 
ing, not in carved stone, costly cedar wood, or 
golden ornaments, is the true glory of God’s temple, 
but in hearts satisfied with heavenly food; to the 
temple should the desire of all nations come, greater 
would be its later than its pristine glory (ch. ii. 
2-9). Two months afterwards he speaks the 
prophecy which is the third section (ch. ii. 10—19). 
It is couched in a tone of warning which merges 
at its close into a tone of encouragement. There 
seemed to bea disposition on the part of the people 
to grow slack in the work of building, and to satisfy 
their consciences by mere ceremonial; Haggai 
shows that to obey God in one point will not com- 
pensate for ignoring His command in another; 
obedience to His will, if genuine, will be obedience 
to His whole will; let them be in earnest, and hence- 
forward He will bless them. 

By these prophecies the old prophet roused and 
encouraged Zerubbabel and his compatriots in the 
undertaking. Thus does God send his messengers 
to aid His servants in fulfilling the work of their 
lives. There is none so strong as to go always 
alone. The strongest arm will drop at times, the 
firmest grasp will relax, the sturdiest heart will 
grow faint. Then God uses the weak to support the 
strong. The old patriot has a warm heart, and an 
inspired and inspiring voice; he calls back the 
sinking spirit, and nerves the exhausted powers 
to renewed tod. Let none think of the great men 
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of God’s kingdom as though they were so great 
and so strong in faith and power that it would be 
presumption to dream of aiding them; the words 
of sympathy, the words of cheery encouragement 
may warm the heart which is growing chill with 
its sense of failure. The men who look so brave 
in public, so strong and immovable in their lofty 
purpose, often go to their homes sad, dispirited, 
almost despairing. Kindly words, loving counsels, 
wise sympathy, will brace up the faltering will and 
the beaten-down courage. Who does not feel that 
the cheerful words of his home queen must often 
have made Luther strong again? Who does not 
feel that the ready interest of his sisters gave to 
Macaulay some new vigour, and kept his high 
purpose alive and strong? Can we not feel that 
the Haggais of life, uttering a few, warm, wise 
words, have sent back earth’s great men strong to 
do the great work God has given them. God gives 
these quiet helpers to His conspicuous children. 
Elijah shall have an Elisha, Paul shall have a 
beloved physician ; and men will learn that though 
they may not be called to do great work, like 
building a temple or founding a Church, or eman- 
cipating a nation, they may be able to smooth the 
way and cheer the hearts of those to whom God 
has entrusted some noble and enduring enterprise 
for Him. 

III. The toil persevered in through trials, and 
with encouragements, at length comes to an end, 
and with its close comes the reward. For Zerub- 
babel comes the reward of the enterprise ended. 
Four years after the revival the building was ac- 
complished. To every man who loves his work 
this is in itself a reward. To Zerubbabel it meant 
the achievement of his life’s mission. “I have 
finished my course,” he might have said; but he 
has been shown how much more is involved in that 
finished work than at first sight appeared. A little 
building finished, a temple built where the returned 
captive may worship. Is that all? No! the work 
of God is wider than we know: He has been form- 
ing throughout all time His own great kingdom, 
and before it all other kingdoms will fall. In 
choosing the lot of hardship and the path of faith, 
Zerubbabel has chosen a place in that kingdom of 
spiritual power which will outlast the rise and fall 
of empires, and live and grow long after the ruins 
of Babylon have become a playground for the anti- 
quarian. Such was the drift of Haggai’s last 





recorded prediction; he uttered such an encourage- 
ment to Zerubbabel. God would overthrow the 
throne of kingdoms (ch. ii. 21, 22), and in the 
survey of the great spiritual kingdom of God, 
Zerubbabel would be noted as one who had moved 
among men as entrusted with the favour and 
authority of the King of Kings. “TI will make 
thee as a signet, for I have chosen thee, saith 
the Lord.” 

And it has been so. When we survey that vast 
edifice which God is building, and whose long 
aisles stretch away through the ages, we can mark 
the figures which adorn its walls, and proclaim 
the completion of some portion of the structure. 
They are the figures of the under-architects, to 
whose care some special work has been entrusted ; 
they are the choice ones of God, to whom God 
has given the signet of his favour and power. 
Abraham, Moses, David, are among them, and 
with them Zerubbabel takes his place, as a man 
inferior to few of the great characters of Scrip- 
ture, whether we consider the perilous under- 
taking to which he devoted himself, the import- 
ance in the economy of the Divine government of 
his work, his courageous faith, or the singular 
distinction of being the object of so many and such 
remarkable prophetic utterances. Or, in the lan- 
guage of another eloquent critic, “ He and charac- 
ters like his are truly the signet rings by which 
the eternal purposes are sealed. By no external 
power, but by the internal strength of a determined 
will, as by the breath of heaven, which sweeps all 
before it, was every obstacle surmounted. ‘ Who 
art thou P’ said the loyal and courageous prophet, 
confronting the Hill Difficulty that rose before 
him like Olivet. ‘Who art thou, O great moun- 
tain? Before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a 
level plain.’ ” 

Such are God’s choice ones, achieving their 
life’s purpose, and leaving a legacy of hope to 
the world, and hearing those assuring words, “ I 
have chosen thee.” Let none of us cast these 
words away as though they were not for us. They 
are the echo of the heart’s resolve, as well as its 
inspiration. Zerubbabel chose Jerusalem instead 
of Babylon. Let us so choose as God’s spirit 
prompts us to choose, and we too shall find the 
signet of God’s power falling into our hands, and 
hear God’s own voice whispering in our ear, as we 
rise to do His will—“ I have chosen thee.” 
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CHAPTER XLY. * Ah yes, indeed I have. My own Rex! You can- 


[VIAN knew how much An- 
thony dreaded the idea of 
seeing Innocentia, and kept 
her in ignorance of the time 
of his departure. Rex had 
ridden down to the village 
whence the coach started for 
Penzance, to secure places 

=) for his brother in the early morning, as 

/(® Anthony, though quite convalescent, was 

not yet strong enough to do more than 

ride the distance between Refugium and 
the village. 

Vivian left Innocentia in her ownsitting- 
room when he came to tell Antheny that his horse had 
been brought round; and in silence they walked to- 
gether through the hall and down the flight of marble 
steps that led to the grounds. Anthony mounted at 
once, and Vivian went by his side, with his hand on 
the horse’s neck, as far as the gate, feeling too keenly 
the pain of losing him to be able to speak. There he 
parted from him, trying to look cheerful as he re- 
minded him that they would at least meet once 
again when the wedding took place. 
went back, and closed the gate. 

Anthony went on alone. He was leaving Refugium 
for ever, and he had not courage to take so much as 
a last look of the beautiful spot that had been to him 
as an earthly paradise. 


Then Vivian 


His head drooped on his 
breast, and he rode on without raising his eyes. 

Suddenly he heard a soft, sad cry, and the sound 
of the gate swung open by a hasty hand; then the 
rushing of light feet along the way by which he 
had come, in another instant a flying white figure 
had caught his horse’s bridle, and stopped its pro- 
gress, while Innocentia’s little hand was clasping 
his, and her blue eyes looking up reproachfully in 
his face. 

“Oh, Anthony, is it possible you could mean to go 
away without taking leave of me—you, my friend ?”’ 

“Dear Innocentia,”’ he said, his voice trembling, 
“ farewells are very sad, and do no good. I did not 
forget you; and you know we shall meet again—at 
your wedding.” 

“Yes; but they say it will be the very last time, 
and that you are going quite away after that—toa 
distant country where we shall never see you any 
more. I do not want you to go, Anthony. You 
know I asked you long ago to stay with me always, 
to be my friend, and now much more, my brother, 
and you promised you would.” 

“That was before you had Rex, Nina. 
not all you require for your happiness when you have 


6 


him ? 


” 


Have you | 


not suppose I meant that he is not all in all to 
me. Only for yourself it seemed sad that you should 
go away from us all, and never see your own land 
again.” 

“ For me it is best and happiest, Innocentia. I 
wished to go long before I ever knew you, and I wish 
it now far more.” 

“Do you?” she said, “then I must wish it too, 
for I only want you to be happy. As to me, I am 
happy beyond what words can ever tell, because I 
have my Rex. It is to you I owe him, dear Anthony ; 
but for you I should never have known him. You 
brought him here, and gave him to me, and for that 
I shall ever thank you in my heart.” 

“ Yes, he has been my gift to you,” said Anthony, 
softly, “and may he bring you all that life can know 


of happiness!” For one moment he laid his hand 


’ 


gently on her fair head, as she leant against his 
horse’s neck, with all her shining hair sweeping over 
it—one last look he bent down into her beautiful 
eyes, and then he said, more to himself than to her, 
“ Here it must end—farewell Innocentia ! ” 

She seemed to feel that she must detain him no 
longer ; she stood back from the path and watched 
wistfully, as, without another word, he urged his 
horse onwards, and went his way. 

He did not turn his head again till he reached a 
point where the walls of Refugium were visible for 
the last time; then he looked back, and saw that 
the lovely white figure had disappeared from the 
path. There was only the barren neath and the 
white line of the enclosure which he had first seen 
from that spot before he had looked on the beautiful 
face of Innocentia Vivian. He strained his eyes to- 
wards it till they grew dim with a mist of tears, and 
something like a sob was wrung from him by the 
pang that went through his brave, true heart, as he 
turned away at last to see the home of his lost love 
no more for ever. 

Anthony’s parting with Rex before the coach 
started which was to take him to Penzance was much 
less trying than these last words with Innocentia. 
Rex could think of nothing but the blissful fact that 
when he saw his brother again it would be on the 
day of his wedding; and it was evident enough that 
he was far too entirely occupied with the prospect of 
then carrying off his beautiful bride, to feel even the 
smallest pang in the knowledge that his marriage- 
day would be also that on which he would sake a final 
leave of his only brother. 

There was a great sense of peace for Anthony in 
the conviction, which forced itself upon him, that his 
departure for Africa, never, as he believed, to return, 
would take nothing whatever from the happiness of 
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those he left behind him. The certainty that if any 
one suffered from the separation it would be himself 
alone, seemed to take away the sting from his own 
great pang, and from that moment Anthony set 
himself cheerfufly to make his preparations for the 
journey, and allowed himself no more regrets, even 
in his secret heart. 

He went to Darksmere, and took up his abode again 
in the pretty rooms which he had occupied for so few 
nights, and where he had thought to spend his life. 
He. remembered with what a strange foreboding he 
had looked back at the old castle when he was on his 
way to London, following Rex and Dacre, and expect- 
ing to return in a day or two. He had experienced 
a sensation then as if he were to return no more, 
and so it was that he did but come back to bid the 
home of his youth a life-long farewell, himself so 
changed in feelings and in circumstances that he 
could scarce believe he was the same individual who 
had gone forthfrom it with his heartfull of Innocentia. 

There was little more than two months now before 
the first of July, which was to see her union with his 
brother, and the arrangements he had to make fully 
occupied that time. Anthony was anxious to see 
Captain Saxby before he sailed for Africa, and he 
wrote and asked him to spend a fortnight with him 
at Darksmere, and then accompany him to the wed- 
ding, where the old sea captain had been invited to 
be present, as one of Rex’s nearest relations, Anthony 
had not cared to communicate his plans to his old 
friend by letter, so it was not till they were spending 
together the first evening after Captain Saxby’s 
arrival at Darksmere, that Anthony told him he had 
returned to all his original plans, and was going 
straight to Zanzibar, to enter on the mission on 
behalf of the African slaves which had been his first 
and brightest dream. The old sailor was almost 
wild with delight at the tidings. ‘ That is the best 
news I have heard this many a long day, and it is the 
best news for the poor slaves that has ever been 
heard! I warrant you will doa noble work, Anthony, 
and one that is worthy of you. I always felt that 
you were completely thrown away tied hand and foot 
to that young brother of yours, and obliged to spend 
all your life in taking care of him.” 

«Yet had it continued to be my duty, I think it 
might have been life well spent, since even one 
human soul is so precious that we know our Saviour 
would have died for that one alone had none other 
required redemption.” 

“True, true; in that sense you are right, no doubt, 
but, happily, nothing was ever more clear than that 
you are now freed from all duty towards Reginald ; 
his wife and his father-in-law will take very good 
care of him, and you are released from your bonds to 
that one soul to be the messenger of mercy to many 
thousands.” 

“It is a glorious thought, is it not?’ said An- 
thony, his eyes kindling. 





“ Yes, indeed ; and it is a very comforting one to 
me, too, in connection with my own private interests, 
I am growing very uneasy about my dear child Vera,” 

“ Why so?” said Anthony ; “she wrote to me some 
months ago, and she seems to be doing a good work, 
and only to regret that it is more limited than she 
would wish. I hope to be able to help her greatly 
to enlarge it when I arrive in Zanzibar.” 

“T hope you will help her to act with common 
sense, and not run her head into folly and danger,” 
said the captain, with some asperity. 

“What has she been doing?” said Anthony, 
smiling. ‘She seems to me remarkably sensible, 
judging by her letters.” 

“That is all you know about her. What do you 
think of her taking in a runaway slave-girl, and 
standing a siege in her little house from the trader, 
who threatened her life ? ” 

“TI think it was a splendid action!’ said Anthony, 
enthusiastically. ‘I hope she got safe out of it, and 
was able to keep the slave.” 

“No thanks to her prudence if she did; but she 
managed to get a message conveyed to some of the 
influential people there, who came to her rescue, and 
so she gained the day. But that is not the worst of 
her mad proceedings. The girl she had rescued told 
her of some companion of hers who was suffering 
dreadful ill-treatment from the same trader, and this 
headstrong child of mine actually laid plans for going 
herself to try and rescue the slave from her bad master. 
Happily some of the English in the town got wind of 
the matter, and stopped her ; but it shows me that 
Vera is really not to be trusted, so I have applied to 
be put on that station again, on purpose that I may 
go to Zanzibar, and see what she is doing. I had 
indeed quite made up my mind that I should bring 
her away with me, and not let her remain there any 
longer. However valuable her work may be, my 
child is still more valuable to me, and I was not 
going to let her stay there to get knocked on the 
head by some furious brute of a slave-master some 
fine day.”’ 

“T should trust there was not the least fear of 
that,” said Anthony; “and it does seem a grievous 
pity to take her away from so glorious a work as that 
in which she is engaged.” 

“ Well, that is just what makes me, as I said, for 
my private interests so thankful that you are going 
out there. It will make all the difference to me to 
know that she has your advice and protection. I 
shall reconsider the question of removing her when I 
come to Zanzibar, and hear your report; in the 
meantime, it takes quite a load off my mind that you 
will be with her till I can come. I was greatly 
troubled when I found I could not get a ship for 
that coast for some months to come, but now I shall 
trust her to you till I can make my appearance.” 

“You may be quite sure that I shall do all I can 
for her,” said Anthony. 
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But in his secret heart he had a strong conviction 
that Miss Saxby was a resolute enough person to 


take very good care of herself, and that she would | 


probably laugh to scorn the pretensions of any one 
who would seek to give her either advice or pro- 
tection. 

The fortnight soon passed away during which 
Captain Saxby remained at Darksmere, and, on the 
day previous to that fixed for the wedding, he and 
Anthony set out together to be present at the mar- 
riage of Rex and Innocentia Vivian. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 

Ir had been decided that the marriage ceremony 
should be performed in the little country church of 
the village nearest to Refugium, but as there was no 
mode of transit over the intervening mountain path 
except on horseback, it was plain that it must be 
conducted in the primitive fashion of old days, when 
the bride used to ride to church, with her friends and 
relatives forming a procession behind her. 

Anthony Beresford and Captain Saxby had ar- 
ranged to sleep at the village inn on the previous 
night, as the wedding was to be at an early hour 
next day, and there they were joined by Rex, in ac- 
cordance with the old superstition that the future 
husband and wife ought not to meet for four-and- 
twenty hours previous to the momentous hour which 
was to unite them for life. 

Anthony was glad to have a little time with his 
brother before their final parting, but he found Rex 
quite unable to think of any one but Innocentia, of 
whom he spoke so incessantly and so rapturously, 
that Captain Saxby got quite out of patience at his 
evident indifference to Anthony’s approaching de- 
parture, 

“Your brother thinks more of your interests than 
you do of his,” he said sharply to Rex; “he has been 
busily employed for the last few weeks at Darksmere 
in putting everything in order for the reception of 
your wife. He said you had asked him to do it, that 
you might not have to leave her in the meantime; 
and so, in spite of being overwhelmed with the nu- 
merous arrangements he had to make for leaving 
England, he gave his time and trouble to every little 
detail that could make the place attractive to your 
bride. The last thing he did before leaving his old home 
for ever was to fill her boudoir with white flowers, 
which he arranged with his own hands in the most 
careful manner ; yet I do not believe you have ever 
given a thought to him, or to the fact that it is very 
likely you will never see him again after to- 
morrow.” 

“You are very severe, Captain Saxby,” said Rex, 
laughingly, bending his head and rounding his 
shoulders, as if cowering beneath the tempest of his 
wrath; “but Iam not ungrateful or indifferent to 
Anthony. Indeed, I know well that he has been the 
best and noblest of brothers to me. Only when you 





| 





have seen my Innocentia I feel sure you will forgive 
me for having found it difficult to think of any one 
else in all the world.” 

And truly, when the old sailor did for the first 
time look upon the angel face of her who had so 
powerfully won the love of both the brothers, he was 
fain to admit that the man who had gained her for 
his own might well be forgiven for the entire sur- 
render of all his thoughts and affections to her. 

At ten o’clock on the following morning Captain 
Saxby stood, with Anthony and Rex, and a crowd of 
other persons, outside the gate of the churchyard 


| watching for the arrival of the cavalcade from Re- 


fugium, while the merrily-pealing bells sent their 
summons far and wide over the hills. The Cornish 
vicar whose duty it was to officiate at all cere- 
monies performed in the grey old church that was 
now to witness the binding together of two young 
hearts, was present, with his daughter, who had con- 
sented to act as Innocentia’s bridesmaid, although 
she had never seen her. She was an ungainly-looking 
girl, who was likely to prove an excellent foil to the 
beautiful bride, and, being exceedingly curious as to 
the mysterious lady who had so long borne the repu- 
tation of being a spirit or a fairy, she was leaning 
on the gate, with her long neck stretched out in the 
direction whence the wedding-party were expected to 
come. It was a glorious summer-day, and the glow- 
ing sunshine poured down upon Rex’s bright head, 
as he stood, almost trembling with excitement and 
happiness, bringing out the perfection of his brilliant 
beauty so strikingly that he was an object of uni- 
versal admiration. Standing quietly behind his 
brother, so that his shadow fell upon him, was An- 
thony Beresford, pale and calm, but with a ready 
smile for Captain Saxby whenever he spoke to him 
as he stood leaning on his arm. At length a mur. 
mur of satisfaction sounded from the expectant 
crowd, as the procession from Refugium was suddenly 
seen emerging from behind a shoulder of the hill 
which had hitherto concealed it from their sight. 
Slowly it advanced, winding down the path which led 
to the churchyard gate, and all eyes were fastened 
on the foremost figure, entranced with its strange 
and wonderful loveliness. The milk-white Arab 
which had so often borne its young mistress in care- 
less glee over the mountain solitudes was now 
decked with magnificent trappings, and a crimson 
velvet saddle-cloth which swept down with its gold 
fringes almost to the ground. The gentle animal 
came pacing slowly along with a stately tread, as if 
it knew how solemn was the occasion in which it 
played so important a part, and it was led by Juan, 
who walked at its head, dressed in the bravest apparel 
which the picturesque costume of his country per- 
mitted him to wear. Innocentia, clad in snowy robes 
of the daintiest material, and covered from head to 
foot with a long white veil, sat motionless in her 
saddle, her hands clasped lightly together, and her 
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beautiful head bent down with charming grace, as if | less happy had he bound her to his own more energetic 


she felt quite unable to meet the gaze of strangers. 
She wore no ornament save some delicate white 
flowers, which seemed a type of herself; and through 
the lace folds which covered her exquisite face, her 
loveliness had a strange dream-like beauty, as if she 


were but some intangible vision that must vanish | 
| fitted her to bear. 


away if approached too near. A hush fell upon all 


and aspiring mind. He could not have been con- 
tented with a life which had in it no contest with 


| the evil and suffering rampant in the world, and he 


the crowd as the pure white figure was borne into 
| ceeded, and, at its close neither the young couple 


their midst, and all fell back as Juan led the stately 


horse to the gate, and stood by its side, cap in hand. | 
' crowd, uttered a more fervent or emphatic “amen” 


Then Vivian, who rode close to his daughter on a 
splendid animal, flung himself out of the saddle, and 
taking Innocentia in his arms, lifted her gently down 
to the ground. They had been followed at a little 
distance by Rex’s servants and their own, who now 
led away the horses. 

Rex, unable to resist a passing act of homage 
before he hurried to await his beautiful bride at the 
altar, stooped down, and lifting a fold of her long 
lace veil, pressed it fervently to his lips, Then An- 
thony, at a sign from Vivian, took his brother by the 
arm, and drew him into the church. The clergyman 
stood ready, waiting behind the altar-rails; and into 
the dark old building, where little sunshine could 
penetrate, the lovely white figure came, like a gleam 
of light. Still with clasped hands and downcast eyes, 
she walked softly by her father’s side; and, as the 


must either have quenched all his noblest impulses, 
or dragged Innocentia into a cruel knowledge of the 
dread realities which her early education wholly un- 
These thoughts pressed strongly 
on Anthony’s mind as the irrevocable service pro- 


themselves, nor the bride’s father, nor any in that 


than the man who had once hoped to have held the 
first place by her side. 

It had been arranged that Innocentia should 
change her dress at the inn, where a carriage and 


| four now stood waiting to bear her and her husband to 


Penzance, and she walked, leaning on Rex’s arm, the 
few steps which intervened between the churchyard- 
gate and the inn door; but in that short transit she 
saw no one, for Juan and Manuela walked on either 
side with menacing looks which kept the crowd from 
approaching too near. 

Breakfast was ready for those who cared to taste 
it, but there was not much time to expend upon it, 


| as it was necessary that Rex and Innocentia should 


| eatch the afternoon train at Penzance. 


crowd poured after them into the church, she looked | 


like a being wholly apart from them all, who had 
come suddenly from some unknown sphere, to find 
herself a stranger amongst them. And so, in truth, 
she was, for it was her first entrance into the 
world she had never known, and the courage had 
failed her as yet to lift her eyes to one of the new 
strange faces around her. Only when Rex came, and 
placed himself by her side, while her father drew 
back for one brief moment, her beautiful eyes were 
raised to him with such a look of perfect love and 
confiding trust that Anthony turned away, unable to 
repress his emotion. He had expected to feel acutely 
the pain of thus standing aside to see his Innocentia, 
as he once had called her, given irrevocably to his 
brother; but as he saw the fair young couple stand- 
ing hand in hand before God’s altar, and heard the 
words which called down blessings from heaven itself 
upon their solemn vows, the last pang of bitterness 
and regret died away out of his heart. He felt that 
they were indeed made for each other, and that 
neither could ever have been happy, with the same 
perfection of bliss, if their destinies had kept them 
apart. Neither had the strength of character which 
would have fitted them to walk in rougher, if nobler 
paths in life; but together, in their safe and guarded 
home, alike in sweetness of disposition and unintel- 
lectual tastes, there was every prospect of a future 
for them both which would be almost exceptional in 
its blessedness and peace. Anthony acknowledged in 
that hour to himself that Innocentia would have been 


It was not 
long, therefore, before Vivian brought her back into 
the room where they were all assembled, to take her 
final leave of them. 

She was in her travelling-dress, which still, by her 
father’s wish, was white; but the fact that she in- 


| tended soon to discard any distinctive attire was 
' marked by one little coloured ribbon, the first she 


had ever worn. It was a slender band of pale blue, 
tied round her neck, and from which was suspended 
a locket encrusted with diamonds. Within the gold 
and jewelled case was that which to her was more 
precious than the mos? priceless gem—a beautiful 
miniature of Rex, with, on the opposite side, one little 
golden curl cut from his fair hair. This had been 
Anthony’s present to her, on which he had lavished 
all possible care, going himself to London more than 
once to inspect it while it was being prepared, in 
order to make sure that it was executed precisely ac- 
cording to his order. 

Innocentia came up to thank him for it, when she 
had taken leave of the vicar and his daughter, as well 
as of Captain Saxby, with a pretty courtesy which 
charmed them all; and, turning to Vivian, Anthony 
said—* Will you let me take her to the carriage? 
You know you will see her very soon again, but this 
is my last day.” 

“ By all means,” said her father, and down the 
narrow stairs they went together, with her hand 
pressed close to the heart that beat for her now with 
only a true brother’s love. He lifted her tenderly 
into the carriage, and, bending forward, she kissed 
him on the forehead. 
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“Thank you, dear Anthony, for your beautiful gift, 
and all your kindness,” she said ; ‘I hope you will be 
always happy.” 

“Tt will be enough for me to know that you and 
Rex are so, my sister; if he was my gift to you I 
think you are no less mine to him, and I am thankful 
that it has been permitted to me to see you this day 
joined together.” He drew back, for Rex was waiting 
to enter the carriage; the brothers’ hands met in a 
fervent grasp. ‘“ Anthony,” said Rex, ‘“ even in this 


THE 


CHAPTER L 
Sy ua tap, tap! went the knuckles of 
i, somebody on the shop counter. 
But Mrs. Knight, grown-up 
daughter, and two children, were at 
and disinclined to disturb 








her 


dinner, 
themselves. 

Tap, tap, tap! again. 

“Go and see who it is, Martha,” said Mrs. Knight to 
one of the children. 

“T will,” answered Miss Martha, who was a rough- 
haired girl of twelve—“ when I have finished this 
potato.” 
and peeped through the small, dingy-looking window 
that overlooked the shop. 

“Tt’sawoman,” saidshe. “ And now she’s 
she’s gone! Let her go! Did she think 
nothing to do but wait on her, I wonder 
Miss Martha sat down to enjoy another potato. 

Tap, tap, tap! once more. 


And having deliberately done so, she rose, 


going— 
we’d got 
??? 


And 


“‘ Now then, George,” said Martha to her brother— 


a boy of ten, who was sitting beside her, eating bread 
and treacle—“ it is your turn! You look this time!” 
George accordingly looked. 

“It’s a boy,” observed he, unconcernedly. 


2 ” 
big boy. 


“¢ A 


“Go and see what he wants,’’ commanded George’s 
mother. He went; that is, he merely opened the 
door leading into the shop, and put in his head. 

“A twopenny birch-broom, please,” said the big 
boy at the counter, briskly enough, on seeing the 
head. 

“Don’t keep ’em!’’ responded George, with in- 
finite contempt ; and disappeared again. 

Footsteps were now heard coming through the 
shop, and in a moment a young man entered the 
room where the family sat at dinner, and this young 
man was Mrs. Knight’s eldest son, and really the 
master of the shop, for Mr. Knight had long been 
dead. 

* You are late, Martin,” observed his mother, but 
I set your dinner by.” And now she put it before 
him. 

“T’ve been talking over business affairs with a 


by name. 


moment of happiness, when the very dream of my 
heart has been granted to me, I find that to bid you 
farewell is bitter pain.” 

* Only for a moment I hope, dear brother; you have 
a promise of happiness in that sweet wife which 
must charm every pain away, and we shall never be 
parted in affection.” 

Rex pressed his hand once more, and the carriage 
swiftly rolled away. 

(To be continued.) 


TRANSFORMATION. 


neighbour,” returned Martin, drawing the plate to- 
wards him, and beginning to eat as he spoke. “He 
says, and I quite agree with him, that shopkeeping 
is a poor look-out now-a-days. Why, if we were in 
this business on our own account we should soon be 
ruined!” 

‘* That we should,” assented his elder sister, Grace 
“Why, there is hardly a customer comes 
into the shop from morning till night who is worth 
serving.” 

Tap, tap, tap! again. 

Grace had finished her dinner, and had now taken 
up a periodical, which had lain on a table near, 
in order to continue a story in which she felt in- 
terested. Mrs. Knight was dishing up something 
else for Martin; Martha was feeding the cat. Con- 
sequently there was no one who could be expected to 
take the trouble to attend upon a customer but 
George. 

“Run, George!” said his mother, as the tapping 
impatiently recommenced. 


“T went last time,” grumbled George. “It’s 
Martha’s turn again.”’ 
“Nonsense about turns!” spoke out Martin, 


sharply, with his mouth full of mutton and potatoes. 


“You do as your mother tells you, Master George, 


or else I’ll thrash you with my walking-stick ! ” 

So George went, looking very sulky, and having 
his mouth ornamented with moustaches of treacle. 
The customer was a lady—a very neat, nice, par- 
ticular-looking lady—who wished to look at some 
fancy note-paper. George mounted some steps, and 
reached down a tattered cardboard box; and opening 
it with his not over-clean fingers, he proceeded to 
display the paper it contained. Pretty paper it 
might have been once, but now the pale blues, and 
pinks, and greens, had all alike faded edges of a 
dirty brownish-white. 

“This will not do,” said the lady. 
and not very clean besides.” 

“We have no more,” 
ceeded to get the box into something like order 
again, when he would replace it upon the shelf from 
which he had taken it. And the customer departed. 





“Tt is faded, 


rejoined George, and he pro- 
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“Tt was a lady, wasn’t it?” inquired Martha, as | 


George re-entered the parlour. 
thing ? 
treacle-faced boy as you! Look, mother! that is 
how George went into the shop!” 

“Did the lady buy anything, George?” 
Martin who put the question now. 


“ Did she buy any- 


It was 


“No,” he answered, sulkily, for Martha had | 


offended his dignity. 

“No!” echoed Grace, looking up from her peri- 
odical. ‘Of course not! Nobody buys anything! I 
shall be glad when we can get away from this place!” 
And she went on with her story again. 

Martin began to whistle, and by-and-by, taking 
his hat, he went out, and was gone all the afternoon. 

An hour and a half now passed, and not a single 
customer entered the shop. 

Young Martin Knight had been put into the 
business by the man who owned it, and who had, a 
year or two before our story begins, taken a larger 
and a better shop in London. 

Martin, therefore, was simply paid by the week to 
look after the business, and whether he took little 
or much over the counter did not affect his own 
purse. 

The shop was one for stationery, toys, and all 
kinds of fancy articles, also glass and china, brushes 
and combs, baskets, picture-frames, &c., &c. 

The afternoon was nearly over when footsteps were 
once more heard in the shop, and more tapping. 

By this time Grace had put away her periodical, and 
had made herself, comparatively speaking, neat—for 
she had not been neat before—and she it was who 
now entered the shop to wait upon the customers. 

Two ladies—who wished to purchase some toys. 

The toys were ina little room up-stairs ; and thither 
Grace led the way. 

The room was dark, and the one window was 
ornamented pretty liberally with cobwebs. The toys 
too were dusty, and by no means inviting. Some 
were broken, some were dirty and dingy-looking ; 
others were spoiled by damp ; while the dolls—lying 
in a neglected heap, poor things !—looked remark- 
ably like a collection of scarecrows. 

The ladies did not stay long, and they did not 
handle any of the toys; but making their way down- 
stairs, they bought a box of pens, and departed; one 
saying to the other in a whisper that Grace contrived 


But I shouldn’t think she did of such a | 


to overhear. ‘Those toys! Why, they were inches 
thick with dust ! I could not think of touching them !” 

Upon which the other lady lifted her hand with an 
expressive gesture, and made some emphatic reply 
apparently, which reply, however, Grace did not 
catch. 

Many days and weeks passed in this unsatisfactory 
manner, when one afternoon Martin came into the 
parlour, where sat his mother and Grace at work upon 
new summer dresses. He held an open letter in his 
hand, and his manner betrayed some vexation. 

“ These premises will be required,” began he, quoting, 
as it seemed, from the letter, which he then began 
toread. ‘“ What do you think of that, mother?” And 
having finished the letter he threw it on the table 
among the fragments of muslin and the work-baskets, 


| “These premises will be required ! And this day month, 


too! There, Grace! We shall have to turn out, and 
you will get your wish. What do you think of it?” 
(Zo be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


117. In what way did Joash king of Judah obtain 
money for the repairs of the Temple ? 

118. In what place was the first memorial set up 
to tell of Israel’s entrance into Canaan ? 

119. What passage in the book of Jeremiah shows 
him to have been an observer of the habits of birds ? 

120. In what symbolical manner were two persons 
endowed with the gift of prophecy ? 

121. What ceremony is recorded in the book of 
Samuel as being performed in connection with public 
fasts ? 

122. Whom does St. John describe as standing in 
the presence of God arrayed in white robes ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 336. 

108. “ Go ye and tell that fox”’ (Luke xiii. 32). 

109. Elisha says, “ Now bring me a minstrel; and 
it came to pass when the minstrel played that the 
hand of the Lord came upon him ” (2 Kings iii. 15). 

110, Consumption and ague (Lev. xxvi. 16). 

111. “ He supposed his brethren would have under- 
stood how that God by his hand would deliver them” 
(Acts vii. 25). 

112. Jeremiah the prophet, who buried stones in 
the clay to mark the place (Jer. xliii. 9, 10). 








A VISION. 


WAKENED, I behold through dewy leaves, 
Wavering in air, the pale dawn’s level glow, 
And hear the sparrow’s twitter on the eaves, 
The engine’s first quick throb, the first cock’s crow, 
And soon a prayer-bell toll, remote and slow ; 
And then a while, with light-reclosed eyes 
I seem floating on my pillow, as a cloud, 


Unto a laud where snowy ruins rise 
Along a plain, girt by blue mountains proud ; 
And under solitary Egerian skies 
Bright verdure and bright marbles in a dell, 
Deserted, where within a recluse well, 
Through leafy lights I see a loved face beam, 
Which fades not, when in daylight dies my dream. 
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DRIFTS.° 


BY MRS. G. LINNZUS BANKS. 


HE snow has been falling, falling, falling, And more than flax I’ve spun, 
Since last night’s set of sun, For thought has kept pace with my whirling wheel, 
And I have been spinning, spinning, spinning, , Till my brain whirls round, and my senses reel. 
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I have watched the white snow falling, falling, 
So soft, and sly, and cold, 
(In its breathless silence how appalling ! ) 
Creeping over the wold, 
Feather by feather, and flake by flake, 
Covering up the path he must take. 


I kad heard the night-wind sighing, sighing, 
Aneath our cottage eaves, 

As I waked from frightened dreams, of lying 
Stif under autumn leaves, 

To find the snow coming stealthily down, 

And think of Donald away in the town. 


My love, who had gone so cheerly, cheerly, 
To buy me a wedding gown, 
I fancied I saw him clearly, clearly, 
In snow-wreaths sinking down, 
Then I sank on my knees, and tried to pray, 
But I could not drive my fancies away. 
All day the snow has been falling, falling, 


Whilst I’ve kept at my wheel, 


That mother might see me spinning, spinning, 
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Only a thread on a reel, 
Yet I have felt every flake from the cloud 
Was craftily weaving my lover’s shroud. 


My wheel and I 
Cheerily as I spin: 

To-day, whilst fear was my fibres wringing, 
It mocked me with its din: 

I’ve left it silent and still on the floor, 


go on singing, singing g, 


| I stand, as silent and still, by the door. 


I watch the snow that is falling, falling, 
With dim and misty eyes— 

Hark, was not that my Donald calling ? 
Ah, swift and glad surprise ! 


| Toiling on bravely and breasting the storm, 


Here he comes safely, living and warm! 


Alas! that my faith was fainting, fainting, 
My trust in my God had swerved! 
And oh! but my soul is thankful, thankful, 
For a mercy undeserved ! 
There are deeper drifts than the whelming snow, 
My Donald and I are saved, I know. 


PILGRIMS 


IV.—JACOB (2). 


BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, 


where his uncle Laban dwelt. All 
will remember with what inimit- 
able beauty and simplicity we 
have the introduction of Jacob 
to his uncle’s family described by the sacred 
historian. We do not dwell upon Jacob’s resi- 
dence in Haran. As on the first night of his 
exile God gave the patriarch the promise that 
He would be with him in all his wanderings, to 
bless him and to do him good, so we see God 
actually fulfilling that promise throughout his 
lengthened residence in that strange land. He 
marries the two daughters of Laban, Leah and 
Rachel, and we are told how there were born 
to him in swift succession those sons who were to 
be the fathers and founders of the chosen family. 
And, though the craft and dishonesty of Laban 
schemed to rob him of the legitimate rewards of 
his industry, yet, during all that time, the Lord 
greatly prospered him, and, notwithstanding all 
the attempts to prevent it, he became a man of 
large possessions. 





IPSWICH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FOUR 


SEED SOWINGS AND ONE HARVEST,” ETC. 


view of securing that which he had a perfect right 
to claim, and he was able at last to say to Laban, 
“ Except the God of my father, the God of Abra- 
ham, and the fear of Isaac, had been with me, 
surely thou hadst sent me away now empty.” 
Nor can Laban disavow the fraudulent intentions 
which Jacob here imputes to him. 

The rapidly-increasing wealth of ay not- 
withstanding all the means which had been adopted 
to prevent its acquisition, awaken the envy and 
jealousy of Laban and his sons, and so embitter 
all their relations to Jacob, that he determines to 
change his residence, which determination fits in 
with the command of God, received about that 


| time, that he should return unto the land of his 


In the character and conduct of Jacob during 
this period we can discern many things that are 


reprehensible, and which afford proof that the old 
nature has not been completely subdued; and yet 
it must be allowed that much of the craft which 
Jacob manifested was exercised merely with the 


fathers. 

Instead of doing this openly, Jacob, having 
consulted his wives, resolves to depart without 
communicating his intention to Laban, and this 
he does while his uncle is away at a sheep-shear- 
ing. Laban does not hear of this for three days, 
when he at once sets off in pursuit of the fugitives, 
overtaking them on the seventh day in Mount 
Gilead. Warned of God the night before against 
using violence, when they meet there is merely an 
unpleasant interview, in which Jacob and Laban 
indulge in mutual reproaches—an interview, how- 
ever, which terminates satisfactorily in a perfect 
reconciliation, they entering into a covenant with 
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one another, which solemn mutual engagement 
was confirmed with an oath, a sacrifice, and a 
covenant feast, a heap of stones being gathered to 
commemorate the engagement into which they had 
entered, and to be a boundary-mark between ithe 
territories within which they were respectively to 
dwell. 

Having bidden farewell to Laban, Jacob pur- 
sued his way to Canaan, and on his journey he 
met with some angels of God, and when he saw 
them he said “This is God’s host, and he called 
the name of that place Mahanaim,” i.e., the double 


joined his host as a safeguard. This appearance 
of angels necessarily reminded him of the vision 
of the ladder on his flight from Canaan. Just as 
the angels ascending and descending had repre- 
sented to him the Divine protection and assistance 
during his journey and sojourn in a foreign land, so 
now the angelic host was a signal of the help of 
God for theapproaching conflict with Esau, of which 
he was in fear, and a fresh pledge of the promise 
(Gen. xxviii.15), “I will bring thee back to the land.” 


It is now more than twenty years since he left | 


his father’s house, through fear of the wrath of his 


the course of that night that what follows occurred. 
Jacob having divided his company into two bands, 
and having commended himseif and his varied in- 
terests to God, settled down for the night. But what 
of sleep or rest there may have been for others, 
there was little of either He resolved 
neither to flee nor fight, but to try the effect of a 


for him. 


present upon Esau, and a large and valuable pre- 
sent was despatched in the early part of the night. 
This done, he sought for a little repose for himself; 
but net being able to sleep, he rose up that night, 


| and sent all the rest of his possessions and his 
camp, or double host, because the host of God, | 


family and servants across the ford Jabbok, think- 
ing, probably, that it would express more courtesy 


| and friendship thus to go forward to meet Esau. 





justly incensed brother, in whose place, at the | 
moment of blessing, he had so unrighteously | 


stood. ‘he bitter penalty of his transgression he 


has been carrying about with him through those | 
twenty years of alienation and estrangement, but | 


during all these years he has never come in con- 
tact with his injured brother. But now, on return- 
ing to his native land, he is suddenly made aware 
that his brother is in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. They must meet at last—and how? that 
is the question. Remembering how grievously he 
has injured his brother, and knowing something 
of his hot, impulsive disposition, Jacob dreads the 
interview. He, therefore, resolves on sending 
messengers before him, who shall ascertain his 
temper, and do what they can to appease his 
wrath. The messengers had not gone far before 
they met Esau coming forth to meet his brother 
Jacob, with an armed band of four hundred men. 
They seem to have hastily delivered their message, 
and at once to have returned to Jacob, conveying 
to him the impression, produced upon their minds, 
that Esau was advancing upon them with a hos- 
tile design. 
greatly afraid and distressed; but as a man of both 
prudence and promptitude he soon resolves what 
todo. He divides his possessions and followers 
into two bands, so that if Esau should come to one 
company and smite it, the other which was left 
night escape. 

Jacob and his company appear to have been now 
to the north of the river Jabbok, near to the place 
where it falls into the Jordan, and here, it is said, 
that he “ lodged that night,” and it was probably in 


Whatever may have been his reason, thus he 
acted, and his family and possessions having all 
crossed the river, he himself stayed behind. And 
there, by the ford Jabbok, he was left alone to the 
power of his own thoughts and conscience, and 
yet, as we shall see, not alone. 

It is not easy for us to put ourselves in the 
position of the patriarch as he was left alone that 
night. It is not easy to imagine the thoughts 
which crowded in upon his mind—thoughts of 
home and innocence, thoughts of that sin which 
had for so many years rendered the spot frequented 
by the foot of childhood and youth a strange place, 
thoughts of that brother whom he had not seen for 
twenty years, and whom he had so treacherously 
robbed of a father’s blessing, the brother whom he 
was now so soon to meet. There; in silence, in dark- 
ness, in solitude, was Jacob asking unanswerable 
questions, and seeking to penetrate that dark veil 
of destiny which was so soon to be raised. And 
there did the sense of weakness grow upon him, 
there was he learning, probably as he had never 
yet learned, how weak he was, and how his weak- 
ness must be perfected by divine strength, and he 
prayed, prayed long and earnestly, prayed on till he 
was startled by finding the solitude broken by the 
advent of some mysterious being; he was no longer 
engaged ina merely spiritual exercise, he was wrest- 
ling with some real presence. Weak, weary, but 
with unconquered and unconquerable resolution, 
he determined to persevere, to discern the secret, 


' to win the blessing, and so, through all the dark- 


On receiving these tidings Jacob is | 


ness, until the dawning, did this mysterious 
struggle continue, till the triumphant result was 


secured. Jacob is described as seeking a blessing, 


| and we are told that the Lord blessed him there, 


and doubtless with a blessing more rich and 
satisfying than any he had thought of As 


soon as the fact was announced to Jacob that he 
had prevailed—and the fact was signalised and 
rendered for ever memorable by giving to him the 
new name of Isrart—Jacob preferred another 
request, and asked to be told the name of the 
mysterious stranger. 
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This prayer was not formally answered, but 
there was an answer given which more thoroughly 


met the need of the patriarch than the enunciation , 
| This resolute though late purging away of every- 


of any mere name could have done. An awful 
sense of God's presence and personality took pos- 
session of him, and he tremblingly whispered forth 
what had now become one of his profoundest con- 
victions—“ I have seen God face to face, and yet 
my life is preserved! ”’—and he called the name of 
the place Peniel; and there in his heart—the surest 
proof of all—he treasured the blessing he knew 
God alone could give. And the proof to others 
that he was blessed there and then, the abiding 
proof of the worth and reality of the blessing, was 
to be found in the change wrought in Jacob’s cha- 
racter from that time. His name was changed, but 
the new name was bat the sign of the new nature. 
He had been Jacob till now, the supplanter ; some- 
thing insincere, underhanded, crafty, had thus far 
attached to him. But now, by this face to face 
vision of God, his soul was freed from much which 
had hitherto disfigured it, and with the nobler 
name of Israel, which was henceforth to distinguish 
him, he was to wear a nobler and a truer nature. 
When the sum rose, Jacob felt that there was 
shining upon him and within him something more 
than “the light of common day ;” and with a 
sense of comfort and confidence to which he had 
long been a stranger, he joined his company, and 
with them went forward to meet his brother. The 
meeting was altogether of a most gratifying kind. 
Affected by tne humility of Jacob, and carried 


away by the impulsive kindliness and generosity | 


of his own heart, “Esau ran to meet him, and 


embraced him, and fell on his neck, and kissed | 


him; and they wept.” And thus the two brothers, 
so long estranged, were reconciled, and lived, so 
far as we know, on terms of friendliness with one 
another until their death. 

Courteously declining the proffered escort of 


Esau, Jacob, with his family, and servants, and | 


large possessions, journeyed on to Canaan, tarry- 
ing first at Succoth, and then, after we know not 


how long an interval, passing on to Shalem, a city | 


of Shechem, which is in the land of Canaan, where 
he erected an altar, calling it El-elhohe-Israel. 
During their stay in Shechem there occurred the 


seduction of Dinah, which Simeon and Levi so | 
cruelly avenged by the slaughter of the Shechem- | 


ites. Jacob felt, after this outrage perpetrated by 
his sons, that continued residence in that country 
was impossible, and while he was in doubt and 
difficulty as to the course he should pursue, he 
was admonished by God to go to Bethel, and _ per- 
form the vow made so many years before. This 
command led him to purify his household, and to 
put away those strange gods which his wives had 
brought from their father’s home, and whose re- 
tention he had so long and weakly tolerated. 


These, with their ear-rings, which were worn, pro- 
bably, as amulets and charms, were buried, and left 
for ever behind, under an oak-tree in Shechem. 


thing that had any flavour of idolatry, was followed 


_ by the blessing of God, which was as a protection 


unto them—for “the terror of God was upon the 


' cities that were round about them, and they did 


not pursue after the sons of Jacob. So Jacob came 
to Luz, which is in the land of Canaan, that is, 
Bethel, he and all the people that were with him. 
And he built there an altar, and called the place 
El-beth-el, because God there appeared unto him, 
when he fled from the face of his brother.” 
Having performed his vow, God appeared to 
him again there, as he came out from Padan Aram, 
, even as He had appeared to him thirty years before 
in that same neighbourhood, but not now in a 
dream, in the darkness of night, but in an open 
vision, in the clear light of day, and there did God 
give him again the name of Israel, and renew the 
threefold promise of the patriarchal blessing. 
It was when journeying from Bethel, and when 
not far from Ephrata, that one of the greatest 


sorrows of his life befell the patriarch—his beloved , 


wife Rachel died in giving birth to her second son, 
Benjamin. And he set a pillar over her grave, 
which, says the sacred historian, is “ the pillar of 
Rachel's grave unto this day.” 

After this Jacob came to dwell with Isaac his 
father at Hebron, in connection with which return 
the death and burial of Isaac are recorded, not 
| because he actually died at that time, but because 

the historical significance of Isaac’s life then ceases, 
and he there appropriately passes from our view. 

From the time of this settlement in his father’s 
home, Jacob dwelt as a pilgrim in the land of 
; Canaan, and henceforth nearly all the interest of 
| the narrative centres in Joseph, whose eventful 
history occupies so large a place in God’s Word. 
The independent career of Joseph commenced 
' when he was seventeen years old. He was Jacob’s 
' favourite son, both as the firstborn of his beloved 
wife Rachel, and as a son born to him in his old 
age; and doubtless he was distinguished from his 
brethren by many signs of peculiar affection besides 
the wearing of that special dress which his father 
had made for him. This unwise favouritism was 
followed by its natural results—his brethren hated 
_ him, and could not speak peaceably unto him, could 
not offer him even the usual salutation, and their 
hatred and jealousy developed at last into a crime. 
These feelings of jealousy, which had long been 
indulged by his elder brethren, were much 
strengthened and intensified when on one occasion 
the lad thoughtlessly and perhaps exultantly told 
them of two dreams he had had, and which seemed 
to indicate, and were certainly understood as in- 
dicating, the supremacy over his brethren unto 
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which he was ultimately to attain ; and we are told 
that they hated him yet the more for his dreams 
and for his words. 

Some time after this his brethren were tending 
the flock at a distance from Hebron, and Joseph 
was sent by his father to inquire after them. As 
soon as they saw him approaching their anger was 
violently excited, and the first proposal was to 
slay him, and so render the fulfilment of the 
dreams impossible. This was opposed by Reuben, 
and they, acting on his advice lowered him into 
an empty cistern, in which they proposed to leave 
him to take his chance. Just then a company of 
Midianitish merchants came by that way, and, at 
the instigation of Judah they sold him into 
slavery ; and, as we know, he was by these mer- 
chants carried into Egypt. Reuben, who, by his 
suggestion, had intended to save the lad’s life, was 
not present when this sale was effected, but soon 
after hastened to the cistern, that he might rescue 
his young brother, and not finding him there, in 
great grief rent his garments. The other brothers, 
with cruel subtlety, dipped the coat of Joseph in 
the blood of a kid which they had slain, and 
brought it to their father, and said, “This we have 
found: know now whether it be thy son’s coat or 
noP” And he knew it, and said, “It is my son’s 
coat; an evil beast hath devoured him: Joseph is 
without doubt rent in pieces. And Jacob rent his 
clothes, and put sackcloth upon his loins, and 
mourned for his son many days.” While Jacob 
siill lived on mourning the supposed death of his 
beloved son, Joseph was being advanced to the 
inost exalted and influential position in Egypt. 

Some years after this, under stress of famine, 
communication was opened up with Egypt, and 
the aged patriarch sent forth his ten sons to buy 
corn, not suffering his youngest son Benjamin to 
zo lest some mischief should befall him. On their 
arrival in Egypt they were sent into the presence 
of Joseph, as the chief ruler of the land, and he at 
once recognised them as his brethren. He, how- 
ever, dealt with them as strangers, and spoke 
roughly to them, and charged them with being 
spies, and when they sought to justify themselves 
he demanded that they should bring to him their 
youngest brother, of whom they had spoken. 
Iinally, matters were so arranged that, Simeon 
remaining behind as a hostage, the others were 
allowed to return with the much-needed corn to 
their father’s house. They told their tale to Jacob, 
and he was filled with great distress, exclaiming, 
“ Joseph is gone, Simeon is gone, and will ye take 
Benjamin ?” and the old man absolutely refused to 
let Benjamin go, even though Reuben offered his 
own two sons in pledge for his safe return. The 
corn brought from Egypt was soon consumed, and 
the question of returning for a further supply had 
to be seriously discussed, upon which Judah stated 
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plainly that they could not and would not go with- 
out Benjamin. At last Jacob sorrowfully and 
reluctantly consented to let him go. On arriving 
in Egypt they were kindly received by Joseph. 
Joseph eventually made himself known unto 
his brethren, and, with the full consent of Pha- 
raoh, arranged for the removal of his father 
and his family into Egypt. When the sons of 
Jacob returned, ‘‘and told him, saying, Joseph is 
yet alive, and he is governor over all the land of 
Egypt, Jacob’s heart fainted, for he believed them 
not. And they told him all the words of Joseph, 
which he had said unto them; and when he saw 
the wagons which Joseph had sent to carry him, 
the spirit of Jacob their father revived: and Israel 
said, It is enough; Joseph, my son, is yet alive: I 
will go and see him before I die.” 

And Jacob, and the whole house of Jacob, went 
down into Egypt, and Joseph came forth to meet 
Israel his father, ‘“‘and fell on his neck, and wept 
on his neck a good while.” And Jacob and his 
sons settled there in the land of Goschen, and 
living in Egypt for seventeen years, he attained to 
the age of one hundred and forty-seven years. He 
then felt that the time of his departure was at 
hand, and he sent for Joseph, and made him swear 
a solemn oath that he would not bury him in 
Egypt, but with his fathers in the land of Canaan. 
He then formally adopted and blessed the sons of 
Joseph, giving to Joseph himself a portion above 
his brethren. After this he assembled all his sons, 
and blessed them separately, ‘‘ every one according 
to his blessing he blessed them.” And having 
thus blessed his sons, he repeated his wish to 
be gathered unto his people and buried with his 
fathers, in the place where lay Abraham and 
Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, and his own wife Leah. 
“And he gathered up his feet into the bed, and 
yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto his 
people.” And Joseph fell upon his father’s face, 
and wept upon him, and kissed him. And he com- 
manded his servants, the physicians, to embalm 
his father according to the custom of Egypt, and 
after a lengthened mourning of forty days, the 
body of Jacob was carried into Canaan with all the 
pomp and solemnity of an Egyptian public funeral. 
The Egyptian procession did not probably go be- 
yond the threshing floor of Atad —the sons of 
Jacob only performing the duty which had de- 
volved upon them by the dying request of their 
aged father, and they “ buried him in the cave of 
the field of Machpelah, which Abraham bought 
with the field for a possession of a burying-place 
of Ephron the Hittite, before Mamre.” 

And now, upon a review of his life, Jacob stands 
before us as a man distinguished by the fat.n which 
he exercised in God. He saw God everywhere, and 
associated the thought of his gooaness and faith- 
fulness with all the changing circumstances of his 
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eventful career. He stands before us as the type 


of a devout and godly man—not a perfect man by | 


any means. In the earlier part of his life, as we 
have seen, his character was disfigured by many 
serious blemishes, for which no one could apolo- 
gise, and which he himself would have been the last 
to extenuate. He was eminently a man of prayer, 
and, indeed, he obtained the name of Israel, which 
distinguished himself and his descendants, on this 
account. Well, it is our privilege to claim re- 
lationship to the old patriarch, though Abraham 
be ignorant of us and Israel acknowledge us not, 
we, through a believing recognition of Jesus as the 
true Messiah, may claim to belong to the spiritual 
Israel of God, and as such we should be distin- 


| guished by those features which in so eminent a 
degree characterised the patriarch Jacob. But 
while we should be like him in all the admirable 
features of his character, we are to be without that 
craft, that guile, that subtlety, which disfigured 
his character during his earlier years; we are 
to be Israelites — Israelites, indeed, in whom 
there is no guile. And if there be with us corres- 
pondence in character with him who first bore the 
name of Israel, we, as his spiritual descendants, 
shall live and die in the full enjoyment of those 
privileges which constitute their peculiar posses- 
sion and heritage, and of which the material bless- 
ings enjoyed by his natural descendants were but 
the imperfect and fleeting types. 





AN OLD ARM-CHAIR. 


% N old arm-chair we hold full dear, 
Still keeping its accustomed place 
Beside the hearth: a dear old face, 
That seems from out its depths to peer, 
With all the old-time love and grace, 





’ 
\ 


Yet, old arm-chair, you’re empty now; 
It is but fancy makes us see 
Those kind eyes beaming happily, 

That many-wrinkled cheek and brow, 
Which sunny smiles smoothed constantly. 


It is but fancy makes us glance 
At bygone hours of childish glee, 
When, grouped around our grandame’s knee, 


CHARLES AND 


CHAPTER III. 
CS a) . 
T Ree E cares of household management were 


ye 








aa not destined to slip off Sally’s shoulders 
Ly as she hoped, for from the next letter 
Ka we learn that the contemplated ar- 
rangement had dropped through altogether. 


1, New Street, Dorset Square, Nov. 14th. 

My Drar Mr.—, The harassments of moving, with the indis- 
position of my dear Charles—from which, I thank the Almighty, 
he is now perfectly recovered—with the many cares devolving 
upon me (the only person to act), must plead my excuses for 
delaying to reply to your kind letter. The reasons detailed in 
it were so cogent that we perceived it was net eligible to pursue 
the plan we so wished, of having your amiable mother join usin 
an establishment—for though I trust she would have found us 
most sympathising in sickness, the attendance which was neces- 
sary must have required another servant, and it would have 
been unwise to burden all of us three with a large establishment 
of house and domestics. 

I was concerned to miss you when you kindly called at our 
late xesidence; I had expected youin the mornings, but quite 
gave up ce hope after. I trust you are all well, and Mrs.-—, 
to whom we pz?sent our cordial respects, and to your amiable 
wife, and dear Mrz.-—-. We are very comfortably settled near 
the same place, though across the road; No. 1, Dorset Square, 
one corner off North Baker Street. We have large apartments, 
and are with most civil, conscientious people ; the sona surgeon, 


We listened, in a kind of trance, 
To tales of old-world chivalry. 


And yet how plain we seem to hear 
Each oft-told tale, each loving word ; 
The old grey cat that, blinking, purred, 
We see again; and plain and clear, 
The kettle’s drowsy song is heard. 


All hail, old chair! though never more 
One loved old face will see you here— 
Though she has left you many a year— 
To us you bring back days of yore, 
And memory makes you very dear. 
G. WEATHERLY. 


SARAH WESLEY. 


and his mother a most kind creature, with no pretence of fine 
lady. Wherever there are such pretensions, vanity and show 
are the objects, and comforts quite out of the question. 

Did you know the Jones’s, of Finsbury Square? She was 
Miss Keysall ; the parents had been old Methodists, Mrs. K. 
adorning the profession, They have just buried a daughter of 
twenty-three, and are wonderfully supported in this heavy trial, 
knowing the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away. Such in- 
stances of living faith in affliction are very edifying to beholders ! 
Adieu, my dear sir. May you long enjoy your blessings, and 
above all the sense of them, prays your sincere and obliged 
cousin and friend, S. WESLEY. 


We come next to a letter of condolence, written 
after receiving the news that the cousin who had pro- 
posed entering into joint housekeeping with Chavles 
and Sally had finished her life’s journey, and entered 
into her rest. 

Oct. 9th, New Street. 

My Dear Mr.—, We are just returned from the west, and 
find your affecting letter containing the information of poor 
dear Mrs.——’s removal from this earthly scene. The letter is 
dated September, and has remained here unsent, so that you 
must have supposed—had I not known the candour and kind- 
ness of your wife and yourself—our silence on such an event a 
most unfeeling circumstance. But I will believe you could not 
think I had received yours, and I take the first moment to tell 
you so. 
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How very unexpected has this loss been to me, for the last 
accounts of her health were favourable ; but it clearly appears 
there was hope in herend, She had a kind, sincere, hospitable 
nature, and I always regarded her as a friend ; therefore, I can- 
not but regret as well as sympathise. Yet let us see the mercies 
attending her sickness—possessing her senses, apprehensive of 
the change, attended by you, and ableto join in that only ap- 
propriate petition for sinful man, ‘‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner!” 

Surely this has given comfort to her datiful son, and to the 
most attentive of daughters. 

That the subject of the eternal state of the soul was not so 
often dwelt upon as you could now wish is, I believe, a too 
common omission, probably from a fear of disgusting or offend- 
ing, instead of profiting. Whatever be the cause—for it may be 
humility—we always feel some self-accusation when the oppor- 
tunity is lost, and we can only pray in future that no fear of 
man may prevent the discharge of a painful duty oflove. Zeal 
may be very injudicious, yet it is enjoined expressly on Christians 
to warn, and we need the spirit of wisdom to know the best 
time. 

It appears very evident that a blessed change had been 
gradually taking place in the mind of the dcar departed. She 
had example, and precept, and Scripture, and pious books, and 
her study in these was an evidence of change, and a lasting con- 
solation to her beloved son, to whom we particularly wish to be 
affectionately remembered. We are very much obliged by the 
particulars-with which you have favoured us ; they are interest- 





ing relics of my dear friend. Since we met I have been much | 


indisposed, from a pin scratching my side; it produced ery- 


sipelas, of which I was not aware till we came to Bristol, where | 


I had advice. We visited Kingswood, a most interesting spot 
tome. The sixty boys were marshalled before us under the 
sycamore tree, where my dear ancestors and Mr. Whitfield first 
preached to the poor colliers at the risk of their lives. The 
whole place seemed sacred ; and to behold the effects of religion 
now in the civilisation of so ignorant a part of the community 
was most gratifying, and awakened a sense of grateful emotion. 

We spent some time at Devizes, with the rector there, and at 
Swanwick with my dear Primate Maud, the excellent rector of 
that village, who devotes life to its best purposes, and at Bath 
and Clifton with very old friends. 

On returning, my dear brother was attacked with the prevail- 
ing complaint. 


IT own I was much alarmed at the prospect of | 


his being laid up at an inn; but God was better to me than my | 


fears, and averted this calamity, so that we reached London in 
safety, and he is now well. 
Pray let me hear from you, and accept, dear Mrs. ——, every 
affectionate wish, from your faithful and obliged friend, 
S. WESLEY. 


The following epistle from Charles, who, by the 
way, was not over fond of using his pen, appears to 
have been written about a week later, and gives one 
or two interesting additional details. 

Oct. 17th. 

My Dear Si1r,—We hope you and Mrs, —— are well. We 
lately returned from our western journey, and my sister bore 
it wonderfully, through the blessing of God. We were with the 
Rev. Primate Maud, The Rectory, Swanswick, near Bath; he is 
a truly pious man, with a large fortune, and he and Mrs. Maud 
are not only good to the poor, but aid them in spiritual things. 
My sister first taught him his grammar, and his gratitude to 
her is truly amiable. 

We saw Mrs. H. More at Barley Wood. I am, by the desire 
of Sir Alexander Johnston, setting part of her poem to music 
on the emancipation of the blacks at Ceylon, which happened 
on the 12th of August, the birthday of his present Majesty. 
Sir Alexander was then Chief Justice, and is a most excellent 
person. I want afew more of Heber’s hymns, to send one to 
Mrs. More, whose intellects and conversation are really as- 
tonishing at her advanced age. 

When do you come to town? Mrs. Voysey was pleased with 
your kind visit. We saw your father’s friend, Mrs. Jones, at 
Bristol in her 80th year, she talked of hia, and went with us to 
Mrs. H. More. My sister cannot read or write, but her general 
health is much better for the tour, Lady Leigh called here 


during our absence, though we have not yet been able to wait 
upon her ladyship. My sister joins in kind regards to you and 
your amiable partner, and Mrs. ——. I am, my dear friend, 
your obliged and affectionate kinsman, C. WESLEY. 
We had an interesting day with the good Methodists at 
Kingswood. The Gospel is preached at most of the churches 
at Bristol. Mr. Rowland Hill and Mr. Jay preached for the 
missionaries at the different meetings, and got a good collection. 


The hymn mentioned was the now well-known one 
‘From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
which he had set to music. Both tune and words 
were printed, and sold for the benefit of some local 
object in his cousin’s parish. It is also again alluded 
to in a quaint little letter of a rather later date. 


Deak Siz,—I received your kind letter to-day, for which I 
thank you. Weare glad to hear your amiable partner is well, 
but regret that your good sister is an invalid. I hope the ap- 
proach of the fine season, with the blessing of God, will restere 
her. Iam vexed to hear the subscription to your organ does 
not yet answer your laudable undertaking. It is a pity such 
people should interfere with their pastor, but we must expect 
enemies in this state of things. My memorial to H. M., by the 
kind exertions of Sir H. Taylor, is now at Warwick House, in 
the custody of Sir W. Knighton, but I have had no answer as 
yet from the higher quarter. Patience must have its perfect 
work, and we know who orders all things for the best. Content 
is a real comfort, though certainly my attendance for upwards 
of thirty years is a long time. 

My sister has had the rheumatism in her head, but by a very 
simple remedy she is now much better. 

We have not had any high winds here, but a deal of wet 
weather. If we can we should like again to visit you. The 
Walker family are in town. Mr. Walker, the gentleman who 
drove the coach, hath given it up, to the joy of the family, part 
of which are going to France, but Mr. R. Walker will remain at 
Mitchell Grove, Surrey. We hope to go westward and to 
Wales, though our near worthy relative, Mr. Gwynne, of Buck- 
land, is no more in this world. We hope to see you when you 
come to town, and thought you and Mrs.—— would have been 
here this month. My sister joins me in kind regards to youall, 
and I am, dear sir, your obliged kinsman, C. WESLEY. 

P.8.—I hope the pianoforte turns out well. My compliments 
to ye family when you see them. I regret I cannot get a frank, 


| Mr. Butterworth not being in town; he is canvassing, which 





most of ye members are at present. You are at liberty to 
publish the hymn, if it is any use to any charity under your 
patronage, it will be a good deed. I should not have put you to 
the expense of postage had I not thought it proper to answer 
your obliging request. I beg respectful compliments to the 
Onslow family. My brother has had great success from his 
lectures at the Royal Institution ; they were excellent—on the 
science and practice of harmony from Henry the Eighth’s time 
down to the present on ancient and modern musick. His 
concert did not answer profitably to him, but was highly 
approved by the amateurs who attended. 


It will be seen that Charles Wesley, like a woman, 
adds his principal communications in the postscript. 
The memorial of which he speaks was addressed to 


| the king, in the endeavour to obtain a pension, which 


had been contemplated by George III., and which 
Mr. Wesley had hoped that his successor would grant 
him, looking back, as he naturally did, to the many 
had been sent for to the 
Pavilion at Brighton, and the position he had held as 
teacher to the Princess Charlotte. The allowance 
would have been peculiarly acceptable in his old age, 
when his only means of livelihood were the salary he 
received as organist at Marylebone Church, and the 


occasions on which he 


payment he obtained from private pupils, many of 
whom might any day desert him in favour of a 
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younger master. His petition remained unanswered, 
and the only certain addition to his income was the 
fifty-pound annuity from the Methodist book-room, 
which was continued to him after his sister’s death. 
Time went on, and Miss Wesley’s infirmities in- 
creased ; her eyesight failed, and though the doctors 
told her it was nct exactly defect in the visual 
organs, but disorder of the whole system, neither she 


nor her brother seemed to realise what these tokens | 


might forebode. Charles was commissioned to go 
and try an organ which his relative had bought for 
his village church, much to the annoyance of the 
rural musicians who, by the aid of flute, bass-viol, and 
trombone, had for long years led the Sunday har- 
monies of the congregation. Somehow or otker, 
however, the instrument was sent off before he saw 
it, and this mischance called forth the last letter 
Sally ever wrote to this branch of her family. 


Feb. 10th, 1, New Street, Dorset Square. 

My Dear Mrs, ——,—I am quite vexed that the organ should 
have reached you without my brother's seeing it. He had 
written to the maker, and mentioned that circumstances had 
prevented him calling before Friday morning, but if it did not 
go then, and he would give him a line, he would see it. As no 
line came, he concluded it was too late, and could only regret, 
as I think it might have remained time enough ; but I hope this 
disappointment will not be of any importance to its reception, 
and I will indulge a hope that we may hear it at some future 
time, when all the parishioners will be of one opinion, both 
respecting the instrument and the generosity of the donor. 
His indefatigable efforts to establish harmony and order, surely 
merit thanks and claim encouragement. 

I feel myself greatly indebted to you, my dear friend, and to 
Mr, ——, for the pleasure you afforded us by your company, 
and only regret that I could not entertain you in a manner 
more suitable to our wishes. I think our stupid Thomas 
mends, and wish he had had his wits more about him when he 
waited on you, for it really was a trial to patience, but trials 
are always appointed in some form or other, or life vould be 
too engaging for pilgrims in a wilderness. Such it is to all, at 
some period or other, though interspersed with innumerable 
comforts claiming gratitude. 

We were extremely anxious to hear how you were on your 
arrival that foggy day, with such a cough tco. I feared illness 
prevented our receiving any line from Mr.——. Lady Leigh 
has sent twice to enquire when you returned, and how you 
were, She seemed wonderfully delighted with the acquaintance, 
and so did Mr. O’Meara, with Mr. ——. I have refused all her 
invitations since, so I may say she is good-natured to excuse 
it. 

But, indeed, my dear Mrs. ——, the loss of time is a serious 
evil, and we ought to cultivate those societies where profit may 
be gained by intercourse—which in such circles it is not. 

Mrs. Voysey called on me to express her satisfaction in her 
visit to you ; she isa good woman—perhaps wanting in prudence 
from her extreme openness, 

The account of my dear old friend is very pleasing, and 1 
trust you will have the pleasure of being the means of restoring 
health, and awakening to more than health, the wounded mind 
of the mother, who must feel the loss of such a child, and who, 
I trust, appreciates the value of a second Ruth, for so I must 
call you. 

Present our kind regards to ——. I shall not fail to men. 
tion her to Mrs. Udney, who has called on us without our 
meeting ; for if we do enjoy the sun (which is rarely), I en- 
deavour to avail myself of it in a walk. 

Mrs. Tooth (who would have been so happy to have received 
us, when the dangerous illness of her married daughter pre- 
vented it) has lost an unmarried daughter since—one taken, 
another left—but her blessed exit reconciles them to the afflic- 
tion, and they see their blessings in the wife and mother being 
spared, 





| 


view mercies when under sorrows. This reception of temporal 
evil forms one of the most striking differences between the 
Christian and the wordling ; oh, let us prize it as a mark of dis. 
tinguishing grace. With cordial love to Mr. —— and your 
dear self, in which Charles begs to join me, I am, my dear 
young friend, your truly affectionate and obliged kinswoman, 
S. WESLEY. 
A few months afterwards Charles wrote to tell of 
his beloved sister’s narrow escape of being burned to 
death. 
May 15th, 1827. 

My Dear Sir,—What an age it appears since we saw or heard 
irom you and your amiable partner. I do not think you have 
heard of our miraculous providential deliverance. My good 
sister’s bed caught fire from a thief in the spark of the rush- 
light, which immediately took hold of the bed-curtains. She 
was in bed, but not gone to sleep; she called out for help, 
crying, ‘‘Fire!’’? and the family, who had been out late that 
night, had just come in, and shutting the door, conveyed us 
safe into the drawing-room, where we went to prayers, and 
through mercy were very calm. They got water, but the flame 
extinguished itself before it came—the fire was then quenchable. 
The bedstead, blankets, &., were burnt. We were partly in- 
sured, and have not lost but ten pounds over what the Insurance 
allowed. Here we raise our Ebenezer! We had two pictures, 
of our blessed Lord, and although the frames were burnt, and 
glasses, they were not injured. Mrs. Tooth immediately in- 
vited us to her house, where we had a quiet fortnight, and the 
preachers called on us with great affection. They are a worthy 
community, and I must say a grateful one. Weare now returned 
to our habitation. My sister is under the care of Mr. Scott, of 
Bromley ; we hope, with the blessing of God, he will restore 
her. He agrees with Mr. Ware that nothing has been the matter 
with the optic nerves, and if the frame is strengthened, the 
sight may return. Excepting not being able to read or write, 
sbe can see, though through a mist. 

How is Mr. G.? I was concerned to hear of the loss of his 
charming daughter. Messrs. Broadwood appeared surprised 
they had not heard from that gentleman, but I informed them 
the money was very sure, We shall be happy to hearfrom you 
and Mrs.——. Sir Alexander Johnson called on me, wishing to 
have one of Heber’s hymns. Could you send a few ? 

Our kind regards to your partner and yourself. Pray present 
our kind respects to Mrs.——. Iam, dear sir, with real esteem, 
your affectionate and obliged kinsman, C. WESLEY. 


The good sister’s constitution, in spite of her 
doctors, was failing, and though she struggled 
through another winter, it was with waning strength 
and health. She began in spring and summer to 
express a strange yearning to see Bristol once more, 
and said that if anything could restore her it would 
be her native air. She had nothing to do—her little 
store of worldly belongings was bequeathed to her 
brother, with all family papers, while her own were 
confided to her friend, Miss Eliza Tooth, who was 
executrix of her will—she had only to lay down life’s 
burden, and take up the crown of immortality. In 
August, 1828, they turned their faces towards the 
sunset, intending to travel by easy stages, as the 
invalid could bear it. First they went to Slough, 
to Sir William Herschell’s, whose friendship with 
Charles dated from the day when, as boys of twelve 
years old, they had played together at a concert in 
the Broadmead rooms, While there, Miss Wesley 
increased a cold she had caught on the journey, and 
though she kept up, and pressed towards the goal 
which was in her mind’s eye—that old city of the 
West where her childhood had been passed—it was 


What an unspeakable consolation it is, to be able to | in spite of weakness and weariness, and on arrival 
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she broke down completely. An affection of the 
throat prevented her from swallowing any solid food, 
and though tenderly nursed and watched, she soon 
sank, and fell asleep in the sixty-ninth year of her 
age. She was buried in St. Jamesis churchyard with 
her infant brothers and sisters, and there are occa- 
sionally pilgrims to the shrines of the Wesley family 
who search for the headstone (now laid flat) which 
denotes their resting-place, and who go into the 
dark vestry, with the blue tiles round the old fire- 
place, and look at the books, in which are registered 
the births and deaths of six of the children born in 
the unpretentions Stokes Croft House. * 

Charles was as one stunned, and thenceforth lived 
for his music only. He wrote somewhat laconically 
to the cousin to whom the previous letters were 
addressed, but the edge of his grief was even then 
somewhat blunted, and if he looked forward at all, 
it was probably to imagine that he was not likely to 
survive long without his sister’s care. Here is his 
letter ; one feels that he was too weary to write more, 
and accepted and related the facts as inevitable. 


Bristol, No. 2, Paul Street, Kingsdown. 

My Dear S1r,—It would please me to hear you, Mrs. —, 
and family are well, I suppose Mrs. Voysey has acquainted 
you with the departure of my beloved sister and friend to the 
heavenly mansions. Indeed, I thought she was getting better 
for two years. Under Providence, Mr. Scott, of Bramley, 
certainly was of great aid; but on our journey from town in 
August, the torrents of rain entered the cabriolet, and on her 
and my arrival at Lady Herschel’s, near Windsor, my dear 
sister walked on the lawn, which brought on the alarming 
stricture in her throat, which prevented her being able to take 
any food of substance. 
behold ; she bore all with the utmost meekness, and endeavoured, 
lifting up her feeble hand, to utter, ‘‘ Praise!” 
irreparable loss I have had! I pray for resignation to the 
Almighty will. We really were like David and Jonathan. May 
we all follow her as she did our blessed Saviour ! 

In her early life her talents were admired by Dr. Johnson, 
but her piety and good deeds to the poor can never be for- 
gotten, or her kind attention to me. She prayed whichever 
went first, the survivor might not be long after, I hope the 
Lord will make me ready. 

I must inform you I have had the privilege of waiting on 
my beloved sister’s old friend, Mrs. Hannah More, who retains 
ail her faculties at the advanced age of eighty-six. 
really a walking library; her worth is not to be spoken of 
enough, or her universal good-will to all denominations of 
Christians, though like us, she is a zealous member of the 
Church of England, and rejoices the Gospel is again preached 
in the Establishment. Pray present my kind regards to your 
worthy partner, and my best respects to Mrs. ——. When you 
see William Russell, please to remember me to him, he will 
lament his old acquaintance. Adieu for the present, my dear 
sir, your affectionate kinsman, C. WESLEY. 

My brother is just returned from Leeds; he opened the 
Methodist grand organ. Mrs. Mortimer, 7, Camden Terrace, 
Kentish Town, has invited me to her house till I can get my 
affairs in order. I hope to get back in November.” 





It was, indeed, most melancholy to | 


Oh, what an | 


She is | 


No one supposed that Charles, who had travelled , 
backwards and forwards to Bristol so many times in | 


his life, required any advice or direction about his 
journey, so he was left to his own devices, and 


. . . . | 
evinced his lack of common sense, and his utter in- | 


appreciation of the worth of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, by performing it not as in his prudent sister’s 


time, by any of the stage-coaches which rolled along 
the great Bath road to the metropolis; but engaged 
a series of post-chaises, for which, by the time he 
reached his destination he paid the sum of thirty-six 
pounds sterling. After a time it became evident to 
the then leaders of the Wesleyan body, that from 
his good nature, carelessness, and various other causes, 
the papers which they regarded as the classics of 
Methodism—consisting of the manuscript writings of 
his father and his uncle John—would be scattered 
to the four winds of heaven if some effort were not 
made to secure and save them; they therefore 
made him an offer, and bought them from him, thus 
supplying him with a sum of ready money, which 
he did not very well know what to do with. He 
became an inmate, and not an unprofitable one, in 
the house of two elderly ladies at 20, Edgware 
Road, and spent most of his time at the piano and 
organ. So wrapped was he in his art, that whole 
days would pass without his taking any other sus- 
tenance than a few biscuits and a glass of water. 
To the last he was free from any actual disease or 
pain, but the “grasshopper became a burden,” and 
desire failed. A morning came when he could no 
longer leave his bed, though his mind was full of 
tuneful numbers, and he still, in imagination, played 
with feeble fingers on his beloved old harpsichord. 
The weary wheels of life stood still, and he went 
gently to meet Christ across the dark valley on the 
23rd of May, 1834, and was buried with his parents 
in Marylebone churchyard. 

Simple, innocent, and childlike to the end, those 
around him could but think, notwithstanding his 
age and grey hairs, that of “such are the kingdom 
of heaven.” : 

Extracts from Miss Wesley’s poems would have 
made this paper too long, besides which, they would 
hardly strike the fancy of the present day. There 
is, however, one pretty little sonnet addressed to the 
poet Campbell on the death of one of his children, 
too short to be wearisome, and with which we may 
well conclude our notice of two uneventful, yet in- 
teresting lives. 

ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
For thee no treacherous world prepares 
A youth of complicated snares, 
No wild ambition’s raging flame, 
Shall tempt thy ripened years with fame ; 
No avarice shall thine age decoy 
Far-off from sweet, diffusive joy ; 
Happy beyond the happiest fate, 
Snatched from the ills that vex the great, 
From anxious toils, entargling strife, 
And every care of meaner life. 
Happy, though thou hast hardly trod, 
The thorny path that leads to God, 
Where friendless virtue weeps and prays, 
Oft ’wildered in the doubtful maze, 
Nor knew that virtue wept in vain— 
Nor felt a greater ill than pain 


Already sainted in the sky, 
Sweet babe! that did but weep and die! 


Euiza CLARKE. 
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MORE THAN 
BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF 
CHAPTER XLVII. 


,IVIAN had resolved to accom- 
~ pany Anthony to Southamp- 
ton, from whence he was to 
embark on a vessel bound to 
Zanzibar; and Captain Saxby 
went with them as far as Pen- 
zance, whence he returned to 
his duties in the dockyard, 
where he was at that time holding a posi- 
tion of some importance. He had resolved 
up in order to take the com- 
vessel which was to be sta- 
tioned on the African coast, so there was 
nothing painful in his farewell to Anthony. 

“T am afraid it may be some eight or nine months 
before I reach Zanzibar, and I hope you will not 
have gone for any length of time into the interior 
before then,” he said, as he shook Anthony’s hand in 
his powerful grasp. “I have written to tell my 
headstrong daughter that you are going out, armed 
with powers from me to restrain her follies in 
respect to runaway slaves and such like cattle with 
a strong hand, and that if she attempts to fight with 
you she will have the worst of it.” 

“That sounds rather alarming, 


to give this 
mand of a 


said Anthony, 
laughing; “I have an idea that I shall be disposed 
to decline the combat when I once find myself face 
to face with her.” 

“Do you mean that you think she will be too 
many for you?” said Captain Saxby, looking at him 
curiously. 

“ Just so,” said Anthony, quietly. 

“T wonder what your idea of my Vera really is,” 
said the old sailor. 
frankly.” 

“Well, I expect to find her a very resolute young 


“Suppose you tell me now, 


lady, extremely fond of her own way, and well satis- 
fied that her own opinion is always likely to be the 
best.” 

“T see; you expect to find a termagant—a master- 
ful kind of woman, such as most men hate. Good! 
And what is your impression as to her personal 
appearance ? 
her.” 


You have never seen any portrait of 


“None! unless you may be said to represent one, 
I imagine her exactly like you—without the beard 
and moustache, of course.” 

At this announcement Captain Saxby went into 
fits of laughter, 

“Oh, do not stick at the moustache!” he said. 
“You had better suppose her equipped with that 
too. Well, I must be off. Good-bye, Anthony, till 
we meet again, and you will tell me what you think 
of Vera Saxby then.” 
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“IT wish I could think that my leave-taking with 
you, Anthony, would be as merry as Captain Saxby’s 
seems to have been. But he is to see you again, and 
it may be that I never shall,” said Vivian, when they 
had seen Captain Saxby deposited in the cab t 
was taking him to the station. 

“TI certainly do not intend to return to England 
unless I live to be so old and decrepid that I can do 
no more work in Africa, and I think, knowing ail 
long to accomplish out there, you could hardly wish 


ha 


me to do otherwise.” 

“TI cannot wish you to be less true and devoted 
than you are, Anthony,” said Vivian, gravely, “but 
we must try to keep up our intercourse by letter. I 
do not want to lose you as my friend.” He no 
longer called him by the dearer name he once had 
given him. 

“That you never shall,” said Anthony; “and I 
shall trust to you to give me tidings of your children. 
I think they will be too much engrossed with each 
other to write often to me. Do you mean to follow 
Rex’s plan of living chiefly at Darksmere, and coming 
to Refugium in the summer months ?”’ 

“Yes, 1 think it will be best for us all; my darling 
must get accustomed to living like other people,” he 
“T am only thankful that she will 
pass through the ordeal under such good auspices, 


said, with a sigh. 


with a husband she loves so intensely by her side. 

quite see, now, Anthony, that I made a mistake, o 
rather, to call it by its true name, I committed a 
grave error in bringing up my child in such a state 
of unnatural isolation. I felt with great compunce- 
tion when I saw her in church to-day, how wrong I 
have been to keep her back even from the ordinances 
of religion, though I have ever taught her the true 
faith with the utmost care. The fact is, Anthony, 


no one has aright to remove a child in that 


way 


from the natural conditions of life, and from 
trials 
individual of the human race. 


very hard with Innocentia if I had died before she 


and temptations which are appointed to every 
It might have gone 
had any legitimate protector. She is perfeetly unfit 
to make her own way in the world.” 

“No doubt. 
that you made a mistake, though nothing can 





I must own I agree with you, Vi 


more charming than the being you formed in yom 
solitude, where your child derived all her impres- 


sions from yourself. Shail you feel it now a trial ou 


your own account to go back into the world, of which 
ou seem to have thought with so much repugnance 
5 i= 


during all these years ?”’ 


“You will perhaps be astonished, Anthony, if I 


tell you that all distaste to mingling with my fellow- 


r 
i 


said Vivian, “and owe 


so. The wound which 


it entirely to you that it is 
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Francis Erlesleigh inflicted you have healed. He 
made me lose my faith in human nature, and you 
have restored it. I credited all mankind with his false- 
ness and depravity, in my bitterness, when I found of 
what nature was the man I had loved and trusted, 
and now I am disposed to attribute to all your 
brethren of flesh and blood the same capabilities for 
a splendid generosity and a pure unselfishness which 
you have manifested in the few months I have 
known you; but I did not mean to bring the colour 
into your cheeks, like a blushing girl, Anthony, so 
we will say no more on that subject.” 

The next morning found Anthony Beresford on 
board the vessel which was to bear him away to his 
new home, and Vivian lingered by his side till the 
sailors had commenced to weigh the anchor, and the 
captain told him, somewhat gruffly, that the last 
shore boat would be gone if he did not get into it at 
once. Then he held Anthony’s hand in his own for 
a moment with a warm grasp; murmured, with no 
small emotion, his earnest wishes for his happiness, 
and so took his leave of him, to meet no more in | 
this world. 

Anthony experienced certainly a keen sense of de- 








solation, as he stood leaning over the side of the | 
vessel, and watched the boat which contained his 
friend growing more and more indistinct as it neared 
the shore; but that was well-nigh the last pang 
which his residence at Refugium was to cost him. 
The ship sped with fair breezes on its prosperous 
way, sunny days and starlit nights combining to ren- 
der the passage a most pleasant one to all on board, 
It soon became evident to Anthony that a long sea 
voyage was the very best remedy which could have 
been found for his ailments, both of mind and body. 
He had never thoroughly regained his strength after 
the brain fever which had followed his accident ; but 
under the influence of the potent ocean airs every 
trace of languor disappeared, and he became strong 
and robust, as he had never been since the events 
connected with his mother’s death had cast the first | 
shadow over his joyous youth. Well used to the sea 
as he was, he began very soon to show that his ener- 
gies and physical powers were quite restored, when, 
for the sake of sharing the wide view obtained by the 
look-out man, he would climb up the rigging to the 
mast-head, or keep watch in the early morning with 
the officers on deck, pacing to and fro with firm steps, 
and often stopping to talk and laugh with the sailors, 
amongst whom he was an acknowledged favourite. 
The light returned to his eyes, and the colour to his 
cheeks, while the healthy reaction which took place 
in his mind was even more marked than his bodily | 
restoration. To a generous nature like that of An- 
shony Beresford the fact that any suffering which 
might be involved in the marriage of the girl he had 
loved to his own brother was felt by himself alone , 
not only was sufficient to take all sting from his pain, 
but had the effect of gradually wearing it away from 


his mind altogether. Unselfish love seeks first and 
above all the happiness of the one who is so dear, 
and when that is secured personal distress in connec- 
tion with it can hardly continue to exist. Anthony 
knew that Innocentia was perfectly happy, and that 
Rex, who, next to herself, had possessed his warmest 
affection, was equally so; and this being the case, he 
felt that he had nothing left to grieve for. His 
thoughts were amply occupied with his own schemes 
and hopes, and he met on board several men who 
were well able to discuss with him the subject of the 
slave trade, and the conditions of Eastern Africa, 
whither most of them were bound, like himself. Soon as 
they drew nearer and nearer to that land on which all 
his aspirations were fixed, the vivid impressions of his 
life at Darksmere and Refugium faded away, till it all 
seemed to him more like a troubled dream from which 
he had awakened to a new fresh morning of life, than 
a reality which had in the time of its power gone 
near to break his heart. Long before the land breeze 
brought a scent of spicy odours over the ship as it 
cleft its way through the shining waters of the In- 
dian Ocean the image of Innocentia Erlesleigh had 
vanished into the past, and if ever Anthony thought 
of her it was only as the lovely little sister who was 


| much more suited as a wife to his brother Reginald 


than she could have been to himself. He was very 
glad to be in Africa, the home of his dreams, and 
very glad to come to it us a free man, with no ties to 
make him cast a look behind. 

Soon after daybreak on a splendid morning, when 
the burning sun of Africa was pouring down its 
fervent rays on the passengers who had all assembled 
on deck, the long belt of mangrove forests which 
fringes the island of Zanzibar hove rapidly in sight, 
and Anthony Beresford knew that he had reached the 
goal of his hopes, for the coast is at that point so flat 
that it is scarcely seen by in-coming vessels until 
they are close upon it. As Anthony stood watching 
the mancuvres by which the ship was skilfully 
piloted into the harbour, a recollection which was 


‘ yather distasteful to him suddenly crossed his mind. 


Remembering Captain Saxby’s earnest request to 
him to lose no time after his arrival in seeing his 
daughter, he felt that he was bound to comply with 
this wish, and that almost his first proceeding after 
he had found rooms and deposited his luggage must 
be to discover the abode of Miss Vera Saxby, and pay 
her a visit. He had taken charge of various letters 
and parcels entrusted to him by her relations, and he 


| must deliver them to her at once, and send as speedily 


as might be a report of her position in all respects 
to her anxious father. 

The prospect of having to accomplish this duty 
was very far from being pleasant to him; he expected 
to find a strong minded, ill-favoured lady, and one who 
would probably be as troublesome to himself as she 
would be obnoxious, and he prepared himself for his 
task with very small alacrity. 
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No sooner, however, had he set his foot on the, 


quay than his thoughts were drawn away to a very 
different subject, he found himself at once surrounded 
by slaves, even the perters who took his luggage 
being such, under the charge of an overseer. The 
population of Zanzibar is estimated at 300,000 souls, 
of whom 240,000 are slaves, Africans owned for the 
most part by Arab masters, but also to some extent 
by Persians, and Banians, and by the Comoro 
Islanders, who as a rule are the masters of the slaves 
that are hired out as day-labourers in the town. The 
free men who used at one time to work on the quay 
had disappeared, for slavery has made labour seem 
to them a degradation. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

AnTHoNy’s heart burned within him as he followed 
the slaves through the hot streets, and saw them 
urged on by the lash when they paused a moment 
under the weight of his heavy luggage, as they 
carried it to the hotel. He panted to be at work in 
doing what one man might accomplish in resisting 
so infamous a system; but he knew that it would 
probably be some little time before he would have 
acquired sufficient information as to the existing 
state of the cruel traffic, to enable him to begin any 
active work in connection with it. The treaty forced 
by England upon the Sultan of Zanzibar had been 
concluded since Anthony had last been in the island, 
and he was quite ignorant, as yet, of its results, 
which could only be ascertained in the country itself. 
However, he knew that his first duty must be to 
turn his attention to the formidable Miss Vera 
Saxby, and when he had had a bath and his break- 
fast, he attired himself in the white linen habiliments 
which alone can make existence in the stifling 
climate of Africa endurable to the gentlemen whom 
we are accustomed to see in respectable broadcloth 
and black hats. Thus equipped, he started in quest 
of Captain Saxby’s self-willed daughter, and after 
having received numerous directions and misdirec- 
tions as to the position of her house from the Euro- 
peans whom he questioned, he found himself at last 
approaching a long, low building on the outskirts of 
the town, which he was assured was the “slave's 
asylum” established by Miss Saxby. 
dah ran round the whole of the house, so as to 
afford a shelter, open to the air, from the scorching 
rays of the sun, and a group of mangrove trees, at a 
little distance from it, gave rest to the eye from the 
glare of the walls and ground; but on reaching this 
little forest he perceived that it stood, as those trees 
always do, ina swamp, which made him doubt much 
whether his old friend’s daughter was as wise as she 
was independent, in having chosen a locality for her 
“Home” which could scarcely be healthy. 

Anthony went on through a little wicket gate 
which led into a garden that had evidently been cul- 


A wide veran- 





tivated with great care, although the rank vegeta- 
tion of the cactus and other native plants had very 
speedily choked the English flowers which some un- 
practised hand had planted among them. All the 
windows of the house were standing open, and 
seemed to be used as doors, so it was rather difficult 
to decide which represented the principal entrance. 

Anthony stood looking round for some one to 
guide him, and presently perceived two little black 
boys busily engaged in washing vegetables at a foun- 
tain which stood on one side of the building. He 
went towards them, but as he did not know a word 
of the language he could only show them by signs 
that he wished to find his way into Miss Saxby’s 
presence. ‘They pointed in the direction of the back 
of the house, where there was most shade at that 
time of the day, and he went towards it. As he 
turned the corner, he heard a low-toned pleasant 
voice reading aloud, apparently in the soft Swaheli 
tongue, and, raising his eyes, he was witness to a 
scene which held him fixed to the spot by the strong 
interest with which it inspired him. 

A number of young African girls and children were 
seated in a circle on the matting which covered the 
stone floor of the verandah, and their dark faces and 
keen black eyes were all turned upon a young English 
lady, who sat in their midst reading to them from a 
Testament translated into Swaheli, which she held 
upon her knees, 

She was slender and well-proportioned, of medium 
height, and with a graceful, firmly-knit figure, which 
looked as if she must be capable of great activity. 
She wore a grey dress, touched up here and there 
with dainty pink ribbons, which contrasted well with 
the rich brown of the smooth hair that was simply 
folded round her shapely head. Without being pos- 
sessed of anything like remarkable beauty, her face 
was one of the pleasantest to look upon that could 
well be imagined. She had delicate features, and a 
clear complexion, with dark grey eyes that were full of 
animation and feeling; but her chief attraction was 
the expression of invincible good-humour, which sent 
a bright smile to her lips when the children inter- 
rupted her with troublesome questions, and made 
her eyes often dance with merriment at the absurd 
grimaces to which they treated her. She had small 
white hands, which she often laid on the woolly black 
heads round her in order to recall their attention; ant 
her manner to a very unruly set of little savages was 
so kind and gentle, that Anthony watched her for some 
time with very great satisfaction and approval. 

This gentle, merry-looking girl was so perfectly 
unlike the idea he had formed to himself of the for- 
midable Miss Saxby, that it never occurred to him 
that it was she and none other on whom he was 
gazing; the mere fact that she was so perfectly 
feminine and unassuming in appearance made it 
simply impossible for him to suppose she could be 
the masterful, arregant person he had pictured to 
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himself. 
girl must be a young pupil-teacher she had got from 
the missionaries to help her in her work, Anthony 
made his way towards her, and, doffing the flapping 
straw hat which covered his dark hair, he asked if 
Miss Saxby were at home. 

The young lady looked round, quickly scanned 
Anthony’s appearance for a moment with her smiling 
eyes, and then starting up, she broke through the 
circle of little black children, and took him frankly 
by the hand. 

“T am sure you are Mr. Beresford, my father’s 
cousin, from England. Oh dear! how glad I am to 
see you!” 

* You do not mean to say that you are Vera 
Saxby!” he exclaimed, in utter surprise. 

“T am that identical individual; why should I 
not be?” 

* It is impossible!” he exclaimed. 


** Perhaps you know better than I do,” she said, 


laughing merrily ; “‘ my father always told me you 
were very wise, which is far from being the case with 
myself, still I think this is a point on which I may 
be allowed to have an opinion.” 

** No doubt,” said Anthony, langhing; “ but is it 
really your opinion that you are my cousin Vera, 
because I can hardly believe it?” 

“ Well, I think so, unless you have any proof to 
the contrary,” she said, her eyes sparkling with 


amusement; “ do tell me what you expected to see, 


since you are so surprised ?” 


“ Something much more like a dragon, with claws | 


” 


and scales, than what I find you to be. 

** Please to explain,” she said, “ what is the truth 
hidden under that figure of speech ?” 

He looked into the honest eyes that seemed to ask 
a straightforward answer, and gave it. “ Simply this— 
I did not think that the determined, independent 
Miss Saxby, who came out all alone to fight the 
slave-traders here, would have proved to be a gentle- 
looking girl like yourself.” 

“ You thought I must be very arrogant and bold 
to have done it,” she said, colouring vividly, “ and I 
have begun to think so myself of late, I can assure 
you, but it was a little your own fault, cousin An- 
thony; your letters first filled my whole soul with 
compassion for the slaves, and then the longing to do 
what I could to help them took such possession of 
me that I could not resist it. You know you did say 
in those letters that you wished some woman would 
come out to take care of the poor slave children,” 
she added, looking up with a timid deprecating 
expression into his face. 

“ Yes, I did, and I am thankful you are here,” he 
said, heartily. ‘‘ Do not mistake me, I think it the 
most noble work to which any woman could devote 
herself. I only doubted the wisdom of your starting 
it quite alone.” 


“And it was not wise; at least I have found 
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Quietly assuming that this bright-faced 





many difficulties which are very embarrassing. [ 
have been hoping you would give me your advice 
and help, cousin Anthony,” she said, almost humbly. 
“ And so I will to the very best of my power,” he 
answered. “I promised your father the very last 
day I spent in England that I would do all I could 
to take care of you till he should come himself. 
‘You have seen him lately then!” she exclaimed; 
“oh, tell me how he was looking, and all that he 
said to you; it seems so long since I have seen him— 
one whole year! But I must not keep you standing 
here; will you come and sit down in my own little 
room ?—it is cool there,’ and she led the way through 
a large school-room, where a number of other little 
Africans were amusing themselves, to a small apart- 
ment surrounded on all sides by open windows, 
where a table with a writing-desk on it and two or 
three chairs formed the sole furniture. 
| “This is my own den,” she said, “do sit down,” 
and as he did so, and took from his pocket various 
packets he had brought for her, she clapped her 





hands in glee. 

“Are those letters from home for me?” she said. 
“ Oh, how delightful! but I shall keep them for the 
evening, when Iam alone. I want to hear all you 
ean tell me now.” As she spoke a slight noise at the 
open door made them both look round, to see one of 


the young slave girls leaning against the door-post, 
with her dark eyes fixed on Vera with a look of wist- 
ful affection. 

“Oh, my poor Maimouna,”’ said Vera, and rising, 
she went to the girl, and spoke to her for a few mi- 
nutes in the soft sounding Swaheli, gently drawing 
her back into the outer room, and presently the slave 
stooped, and kissed Vera’s hand, then quietly went 
away. 


“That poor child cannot be happy if Iam out of 
her sight, because she thinks she is only safe with 
said Vera, as she came back, and sat down oppo- 
sito to Anthony. ‘She ran away from a master who 
was fearfully cruel to her,’ and Vera shuddered as 
she spoke. 

“Ts that the girl you fought for with a slave- 
dealer?” said Anthony, with the malicious purpose 
of bringing the bright blush back to her face, in 
which he succeeded perfectly. 

It was with crimson cheeks that she answered, 
“You have heard that story, then? Yes, that is the 
girl. It was a dreadful scene, and [ cannot think of 
it all without horror. But, oh cousin Anthony, this 
is just one of the cases in which I did so require 
some help and advice, and I had no one to give it 
tome. Will you tell me whether you think I did 
right cr wrong? You know I managed to keep her 
safe in here the first night, but not without great 
danger to all of us, and indeed at the risk of having 
| the house burnt down and ourselves in it; but next 
day she would have been torn from me, and I could 
not have saved her from being beaten to death, if 1 


me,” 
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had not paid the price at which the man valued her. 
I had a strong feeling that, asa matter of principle, 
it is utterly wrong to buy a slave, but it seemed to 
me that in this case I had no alternative. I could 
not let her die under the lash,” and Vera’s eyes filled 
“T thought I might look upon it simply 
Do you think I was wrong? Many 


with tears, 
as her ransom. 
Europeans have blamed me, and said I was encourag- 
ing that horrible trade, which I would give my life to 
resist if I could!” 

“You were perfectly right,” said Anthony, warmly ; 


THE 
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the ill-used 
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days only. T 


observed by lookers-on. 
And of lookers-on there were many; for 


shop which they had vacated was left | 
in peace for a few days, and for a few | 
hen the beginning of an | 
entirely new order of things was to be 


vx’ the place being merely an unimportant little | 


country-town, everyone had leisure to feel especially 
interested as to who the new-comers might be. 

First appeared a young man, upright in person, quick 
and business-like in manner, and keen of vision, both 
physically and mentally—at least so the neighbours 
decided—and he quickly set many hands to work 
upon the dark, dusty, neglected shop, whose business 
it had fallen to him to recover and set going again. 
And he also worked hard himself. ‘There were many 
sounds and signs of brushing, and scrubbing, and 
cleaning, and painting, and papering, and finally of 
The old stock, also, of the shop was 
thoroughly gone over, brightened and furbished up 


furnishing. 


in various ways, and then set aside to be sold off 
cheaply. And next an abundance of new stock was 
seen to be taken in—cheap, fresh, and clean, and 
good of its kind. 

And at last the transformed shop was opened. 
Then appeared—to interest the neighbours again —a 
pretty, young, matronly-looking woman, who waited 
bexind the counter; and she was soon discovered to 


And these 
And well and diligently they 


observing from the first. 
arry on’ the business. 
did it. 

Now one had no time to tap the counter before a 
pleasant voice inquired, ‘“‘ What can I do for you, 
sir?” 


And if one wanted toys for one’s grandchildren 


one had not to mount a dark, uneven staircase, and ! 


then to choose, if possible, a whole toy from a set of 
broken ones ; or a full and honest box of soldiers, or 
ninepins, with lid, and all complete, from a number 
of lidless, half-filled ones, soiled, and forlorn-looking, 


two were to | 


| he would say, in an under-tone. 
| was pleased with the 


385 
“ of course I agree in the principle of not buying a 
slave under any circumstances, when it can be helped, 
but there is no rule without exceptions, and this wa 
clearly one. No doubt you have taken legal measures 
to give her her freedom now.” 
“TI should think so!” exclaimed Vera; “I would 
not have kept her here a day r than I could 
All those children are free now; 


lons 





help as a slave. 
but what are they to the numbers I hoped to have 
had safe in this Home!” 

(To be continued). 


And she siched heavily. 
> . 
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and, for the most part colourless. But the new shop- 
keeper (Mr. Alfred Lancer, by name, who had taken 
the business on his own account, and not in charge 
for another, as had Martin Knight) had had a 
counter put up purposely for the toys, in another 
part of the shop. There they were, often with the 
prices attached, and you had but to choose from them. 

Did you want a nice new book as a present for a 
friend ? well-filled shelves 
straight before you as you entered the shop, and 


There were some neat, 


you might examine them at leisure, and Mr. Lancer 
the 


and going continually, 


would, whenever he could spare time from 


customers who were coming 
stand by your side, and give you whatever informa- 
require. And 
though he seemed to talk so much, he seldom—and 


tion concerning them you might 
surely this is high praise ?—said a useless word. 
Just what you wished to know he told you, if he 
could ; and if not, he went away to seek the infor- 
mation for you, perhaps from one of his own books— 
perchance from his wife. Were you dissatisfied with 
anything that you had hitherto been in the habit of 
using—say a particular kind of pen, or paper, or ink, 
or inkstand, no matter what—he was ready at onc 
to show you a better, and even a cheaper; or he 
had some useful suggestion to make, or new plan of 
which he could tell you, or valuable advice which he 
Nothing he did 
meddling 


ne, 


would quite unobtrusively give you. 


was Officious, or forward, or or fussily 


| polite; and he had no unmeaning, stereotyped smile 
be the wife of the young man whom they had been 


for everybody on his face, but only a pleasant look 
of quick intelligence, that seemed to answer almost 
your every thought, as far as his business was con- 
cerned at least. And if he did not speak useless 
words, neither did he 
while he was paying you every attention he both 


spend useless minutes. Even 
heard and saw everything that might be going oa 
around him. Was his wife serving a customer who 
did not appear to be getting exactly what he or she 
wanted, he touched something else. “ Show that,” 
And the customer 
attention, and would most 
probably, on that very account, think the thing last 
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shown the best; and, going away with a good impres- did it with all his heart, and prospered” (2 Chron. 
sion of the shop, would, naturally enough, resolve to | xxxi. 21). 
return to it, on wanting anything, even though it Business over, this is the room in which Mr, 
were ever so trifling, that might be obtained at it. | Lancer rests and recruits himself. His wife hears 
And then there was always something to be put in | his step at this moment, and she puts away her 
order. There was, according to the old proverb, a | books; her husband has seen enough of books all 
place for everything, and everything in its place. | day, she thinks, without having them before him to 
And now there was no dust to be seen anywhere, | the last minute of his waking hours. But there is 
Dust in a shop is surely a sign of idleness and a | one volume which they are neither of them willing to 
decaying business. But Mr. Alfred Lancer had not | put aside or to forget, however weary they may be, 
a particle of idleness in his composition, and his was, | and that is the Bible. Each morning and evening 
as everybody soon saw, a growing business; therefore | they read from it, if only a few verses, together, 
things were seldom allowed to stand still long | they have learned many valuable lessons from it, and 
enough to accumulate dust. they will learn many more. It has told them that it 
The great aim of the shop seemed to be—what | is God who puts down one and sets up another, that 
should be the aim of all honest shops—to supply | the silver and the gold are His; that it is He who 
good articles as cheaply as possible consistent with | gives them power to get wealth; and it bids them 
a reasonable and fair profit. And, moreover, Mr. | seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness ; 
Lancer never became in the least impatient with his | and promises that then all these things shall be added 
customers. They might be as tiresome as they | unto them. 
pleased, it never appeared to affect him. Probably | And before he goes to rest Alfred Lancer thanks 
he considered that they were in difficulties as well as | the good God who has given him his talent for 
himself; they did not know what they wished to | business, which talent is a pleasure and a living to 
purchase, neither did he. His business was simply | him. He gives thanks also for the way which has 
to assist them ia arriving at a conclusion; their | been opened to him for using this same talent, and 
business he had nothing to do with. And he did his | for all the good things which have come to him. 
part with admirable tact and straightforwardness, C. REpFoRD. 
without being in the smallest degree more persistent | — 


than was agreexble with politeness; and seldom indeed | . " , 
did a customer leave his shop without buying. “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
And after all this, who wonders to hear that his 123. Quote a passage showing the reason given by 
business increased rapidly? So rapidly, that he soon | David for the death of Uzziah when bringing up the 
Ark of God from Kirjathjearim ? 


required more help. And then he engaged the 





services of two young girls, and his wife returned to! 124. On what occasion did the sun shining on 
her comfortable little parlour—whither we will ac- water mislead an army to its destruction ? 
company her. 125. What king caused a royal proclamation to be 


But she is still to help her husband. She is clever issued throughout his kingdom that “every man 
at arithmetic, and he has taught her book-keeping; should bear rule in his own house ?” and what was 
and now all the account-books will be under her the cause of this proclamation ? 


care, and that will be so much off his mind, and only 126. What sin is specially mentioned as shutting 

an agreeable amusement and employment for leisure out men from the heavenly Jerusalem ? 

hours to her. 127. What two reasons does St. Paul give why we 
There she sits now with her books before her. She should pray for those in authority ? 

has a pleasant, intelligent face; her dress is pretty 128. What prophet performed the miracle of feed- 


and suitable; and all around her is pretty also, and ing a hundred men with twenty barley loaves and 
neat and orderly. Most of the things in the room some ears of corn ? 
have been chosen for comfort and convenience, and me 





very few indeed merely for show. The walls are ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 300. 
besprinkled with inspiriting, encouraging mottoes,! 113, Joel and Ahiah (1 Sam. viii. 2). 
cleverly illuminated, framed, and glazed; and many 114, They put to death all those who had a know- 
of these give a key to Alfred Lancer’s character. ledge of smith’s work or who were able to manufacture 
This is one :—* Diligence is the mother of good-luck.” | offensive weapons (1 Sam. xiii. 19). 
This is another :—“ No eye like the master's eye,” | 115. Shiloh (Judges xxi. 19). 
A third is :—*‘ The world is his who has patience and | 116, “ Now they which were scattered abroad upon 
industry.” the persecution which arose about Stephen” (Acts xi. 
A fourth :—* In every work that he begun . . he’ 19), 
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THE VALE. 


Goose the hills of time there lies | There flowers in drenching rain lie dead, 
esp A deep mysterious vale, Their petals soiled with clay ; 
Down which the sound of laughter dies, | There dripping branches overhead 
And cheeks and lips grow pale ; | Have leaves all torn away ; 
Where tears bedew the heavy eyes, | There song is hushed, for mirth has fled 
And hearts their wounds bewail. From darkness and decay. 
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No sunbeams rise upon the night, 
Life-giving joy to bring ; 

The moon and stars withdraw their light, 
The years can count no spring ; 

And o’er this weary land of blight 
Death is the dreadful king. 


Clouds overhang “the vale of tears,” 
Through which man’s footsteps go ; 
Thick by the way of eyes and ears 


Come sights and sounds of woe ; 
And worn by pressing griefs and fears 
His march is sad and slow. 


Down through that vale the throbbing crowd 
Moves on and disappears— 

Down through the misty gloom and cloud 
Of all the wasting years: 

But life is full, and song is loud, 


Beyond “ the vale of tears.” J. Hue. 





A CHRONICLE OF BARHAM. 


BY E, OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR OF “ MISS HONOR’S PATIENTS,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXI.—PERFECT THROUGH 
AY WEAKNESS, 

2 HE discovery was a startling one; and, 
> like a man in a dream, Colonel Fan- 
shawe drove out to Highgate the next 
morning, bearing with him the locket 
and chain. He decided not to tell Chris- 
tine about the matter until he had seen 
his father, and learned from him if there 
were any other circumstances known 
concerning the girl, circumstances which might all 
be put together, and form additional links in the 
chain of evidence. 

Christine was not at home when he called. She 
had been so anxious and restless, Mrs. Starke said, 
about the fate of her chain and locket, that Hugh 








had taken her into town with him to the concert | 


hall. 


| the present day ! 


“Yes, it’s very like her,” said Mrs, Starke, who 
took up her knitting. “She’s grown up a good- 
looking girl, and she never was anything to look at 
when a child.” 

«She seems to me to be very much the same.” 

*“T hope her success won’t turn her head,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Starke. “Such a fuss as Miss Vane 
made about her always wasn’t wise, in my opinion. 
and so I always said from the first; but of course 
I’m a nobody—I ’m never minded, no matter what J 
say!” 

Colonel Fanshawe made no reply to this tirade. 
The truth was he scarcely heard it. ‘I hope Chris- 
tine has shown herself grateful for your care of her. 
She was an affectionate child, and she appears to be 
much the same now.” 

“Oh, I suppose she is like all the young people of 
” Mrs. Starke was rather given to 


“We didn’t expect you so early, Colonel,” said | generalise, not to particularise. ‘“ Will you wait 
, until she comes in, Colonel Fanshawe ? ” 


Mrs. Starke, as she fussily invited her guest to sit 
down. 


“T think so. I should like to arrange about our 


“No, I suppose not! I had promised to come out | journey to-morrow.” 


during the afternoon, but as the locket had been 
entrusted to me I could not delay any longer, but 
came at once to tell Christine the good news.” 

«And very kind it is of you, Colonel, very kind 
indeed, and I hope Christine will be properly grate- 
ful to you for all the trouble you are taking.” 


“It is no trouble,” he replied, his gaze falling | 


upon a little framed photograph which stood on the 
mantelpiece. ‘‘ Is this intended for Christine?” he 
asked, taking it in his hand. 

“Yes. Hugh had that taken for Miss Vane last 
summer.” 

“Tt is a capital likeness,” he remarked, gazing 
thoughtfully at it. He took up the locket, opened 
it, and placed the two likenesses side by side. They 
were alike yet unlike; but Colonel Fanshawe gave 
a start when he saw the pose of the head, the con- 
tour of cheek and chin in Christine’s photograph, 





Somehow or other, although Mrs, Starke tried to 
amuse and entertain her guest by retailing sundry 
anecdotes about Barham, and the time she lived 
there, not forgetting to impress upon his mind that 
she considered she rather demeaned herself in 
marrying a cathedral verger; despite all her garru- 
lousness, she could not help remarking that Colonel 
Fanshawe constantly led the conversation back to 
the subject of Christine. Was folonel Fanshawe 
also going to make a fuss about the girl? Mrs. 
Starke wondered—and she did not like it. Or, stay 
—Mrs. Starke dropped a stitch in her knitting as the 


| thought flashed across her mind—could it be pos- 


almost an exact reproduction of his own as seen in | 
the companion miniature which lay in his dressing- | 


case, 


sible that Colonel Fanshawe had fallen in love with 
Christine ! 

Mrs. Starke decided that it must be the case. 
Menually, she made a rapid calculation as to their 
relative ages. To be sure, Colonel Fanshawe looked 
old enough to be Christine’s father, yet there was 
not a grey hair in his head, and he was a brave, 
handsome-looking man, Christine was only sixteen 
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—a child of nobody; and Mrs, Starke had mentally | 
arranged matters so far as to ask herself the question 


say. Yet he knelt there, his very yearning an un- 


conscious prayer. 


! 


—“ What would Doctor Fanshawe say to it?” 

At length, Hugh and Christine made their appear- 
ance at the gate. Mrs. Starke hurried out to get 
them in, and, in a moment more Christine entered 
the room with cheeks flushed and eyes sparkling. 

“They told us at the concert hall that you had 
the locket,” she exclaimed. 

“ Here it is Christine,” and he took it off the 
mantelpiece, and handed it to her. 

“ How fortunate it was that you found it.” 

“ Strange that I should have done so,” was all he 
said, as he turned to talk to Hugh Starke. 

They showed Colonel Fanshawe the notices in the 


newspapers, all of them enthusiastically praising the | 
Christine blushed, and looked pleased, } 


new singer. 
as Hugh exultingly read her praises, and Colonel 
Fanshawe looked upon her pretty downcast face, and 
was forcibly reminded of much such another scene, 
when the world had done such homage to her mother. 
The girl looked very sweet and pretty in her becoming 
furs and little coquettish prettiness of attire. Her 
father felt proud of her, and it was with difficulty he 
restrained himself from taking her to his heart, and 
declaring the relationship between them. But he 
thought it better to tell his father first, and Ger- 
trude. 

The details of their journey the next day were soon 
arranged, and, before he left, Colonel Fanshawe re- 
quested Christine to sing for him the song she had 
sung the night before. She complied with his re- 
quest, and Cecil Fanshawe left the house with the 








Leaving the church presently, Colonel Fanshawe 
continued his way. He wondered what great change 
seemed to have come over him, he felt so strangely 
diffident. Why should the discovery that Christine 
was his daughter exercise so powerful an influence 
over him? He could not account for it in any way, 
save that he could not help feeling how unfit he 
would have been to have had the direction of her 
pure young life in his hands. 

To tell the truth, he could not hide that fact from 
himself, and he felt rather ashamed of it. He con- 
fessed to himself that he intended to represent his 
conduct in the best pessible light to Christine, and 
salved his conscience by determining to live up to a 
higher standard. 

He resolved to do so that night as he sat thinking 
before going to bed. And, what almost surprised 
himself, Cecil Fanshawe found himself resolving to 
do it, not in his own strength, but through the 
grace of God. And he questioned himself as to 
whether, if he had always relied upon this greater 
power, he might have avoided many of the pitfalls 
into which his weak vacillating nature had led him. 
Then the dim leaves of far-off memory began to 
rustle, and in a dreamy, vague way he recollected of 
some one having once told him of strength which is 
perfected through human weakness. 


CHAPTER XXII.—MRS. STARKE’S OPINIONS. 
Huey was reading, Mrs. Starke was knitting, and 


words and the melody ringing in his ears. 
He walked along leisurely, the girl’s sweet, pure 
face ever before his mental vision. He felt a sort 


Christine was busily engaged in the concoction of 
some feminine adornment, to be manufactured by 
her deft fingers out of the multitudinous shreds of 





of reverence for her; felt she was a holy object in 
life for him to live for. It was curious how very 
diffident he felt about himself. He wondered how 
she would receive him as her father. He passed a 
church at this stage of his reflections, The door 
stood invitingly open, and, for the first time in his 
life, it occurred to Cecil Fanshawe to pray to God 
to give him the realisation of his wishes. 

Half diffidently he went up the steps, and entered 
the empty church—empty, save for a woman absorbed 
in prayer and a verger distributing hymn-books, He 
sat down, an awed feeling came over him, and, fal- 
ling upon his knees, he folded his hands in prayer. 


He was startled to find he did not know what to say. | 


The Lord’s Prayer arose to his lips, and he me- 


chanically repeated it, following it up with the first | 
words that arose in his mind:—“ God grant I may | 


from henceforth be a better man than I have 
hitherto been; and may make reparation to the 
child for any injustice to the mother.” 

The words came spontaneously to his lips, and he 
said them almost mechanically. When they were 
uttered, he felt as though he had nothing more to 


ribbons and laces on the small table before her. The 
lamp shed a pleasant light around, and the fire 
sparkled brightly. Presently the clock on the 
mantelpiece chimed. 

“Seven o’clock,” said Mrs. Starke, breaking the 
sociable silence, and preparing to roll up her knitting 
preparatory to getting the tea. ‘‘ You will have 
reached your journey’s end by this time to-morrow 
evening, Christine.” 

“Oh yes, long before seven ! 
Barham a few minutes past six.” 

“ What a fortunate girl you are,” continued Mrs. 
Starke, who was leisurely winding up her ball of 
wool, and evidently dying to unburden her mind of 
something. 

“That is dpropos of what, mother?” inquired 
Hugh, looking up from his book with a smile. “Is 
Christine to be considered especially fortunate be- 
cause she is to arrive at Barham a few minutes past 


The train is due at 


| six to-morrow evening ? ” 


Christine gave a little laugh. 
“Hugh, don’t be absurd!” 
Mrs. Starke was in a peculiarly touchy temper, 
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and she did not like the idea of affording these two 
young people food for unseemly mirth. 

“Oh yes!” she exclaimed, “ you may both laugh, 
but I tell you I can see as far through a stone wall 
as anybody, and I shall be very much mistaken if 
everything concerning Christine is not very different 
before she comes back from Barham. If, indeed, she 
ever comes back !” 

With which oracular speech Mrs, Starke left the 
room, on housewifely thoughts intent. 

Christine and Hugh looked at each other in be- 
wilderment. 

“Mother is sphinx-like in her remarks to-night. 
What does she mean, Christine ?” 

“T have no idea.” 

“You are coming back to us—are you not?” he 
asked, with a jealous apprehension in his voice. 

Yes; as far as I know.” 

Sensitive Hugh fancied there was a suspicion of 
indifference in her voice as she spoke, and it pained 
him. 

“ You would not like to stay away, Christine ? ” 

“If by staying away you mean which should I like 
best—to live in London or in Barham ?” 

cAy0." 

Hugh laid down his book, and leaned back in his 
chair, where the shadows fell upon his face. 

“ T suppose that is what I meant.” 

‘** For some reasons I should like to live in Barham, 
and certainly for professional reasons I should like to 
live in London. I should have no chance of success 
~ out of London.” 

“ Christine ’””—Hugh leaned forward, and laid his 
hand upon the girl’s, hindering her work—“ remem- 
ber what we said last night!” 

“T remember, Hugh!” she replied, in a low voice, 
as Mrs. Starke entered the room, followed by a ser- 
vant with the tea-tray. 

Mrs. Starke had the habit of taking up a subject, 
no matter after how long an interval, at precisely 
the point where she left off; therefore Hugh and 
Christine were not in the least surprised to hear her 
suddenly say, ‘‘ Yes, if ever she comes back from 
Barham again. It’s my opinion there will be them 
there that will want to keep her.” 

** Who, Mrs. Starke?” 

“Yes, mother, tell us who it is who is going to 
keep Christine in Barham ?”’ 

“Oh! I have my wits about me! I saw very well 
to-day that Colonel Fanshawe was so disappointed 
when he found Christine was not at home. And he 
waited for more than two hours for her.” 

“Oh, Mrs, Starke! Why should not Colonel Fan- 
shawe wait? He wanted to give me my chain and 
locket, and also to arrange about our journey to- 
morrow.” Christine tried hard to keep down the 
burning blushes, but they dyed her face crimson. 

“He could have done all that with me,” replied 
Mrs, Starke, truly, “but he preferred waiting to see 





you; and I noticed well enough that whenever I 
spoke of any other subject he brought the conversa- 
tion back to you.” 

“It is very kind of him to take such an interest 
in me,” Christine said. “He does it as much for 
the sake of his father and Miss Vane as for me.” 

“TI don’t think so, and I think it my duty to say 
so. Mark my words, Christine, Colonel Fanshawe 
has taken a fancy to you, and if you play your cards 
properly there is no reason why you should not 
marry him!” 

Mrs. Starke paused in her oration. 

“Why, mother, what a woman of remarkable 
penetration you are,” said Hugh, coming to the 
rescue; “ because Colonel Fanshawe has been com- 
monly civil to Christine, you construe his conduct 
into his being in love with her.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Hugh, Colonel Fanshawe 
was not commonly civil to Christine, he was un-com- 
monly civil; and I think it my duty to tell her that 
I consider he would be a very good catch for a girl 
like her, with nothing but her voice to depend on 
for a living. He’s certainly a good bit older than 
she is, but that’s no matter. Just think of what a 
fine thing it would be for you, Christine, you would 
have a name of your own at last.” 

Mrs. Starke did not mean to be unkind; she did 
not intentionally hurt Christine’s feelings. Fortu- 
nately the shaded lamp hindered her from seeing 
that the girl’s face became deadly pale, and that it 
was with some amount of difficulty she said, with 
quivering lips—“I thank you for your kind interest 
in my welfare, Mrs, Starke, but I wish you would not 
speak about so preposterous a thing. Colonel Fan- 
shawe has been friendly and kind, and I can meet 
him to-morrow feeling gratitude towards him for 
many little acts of kindness, and feeling perfectly 
confident that his thoughts are to me as mine are 
to him.” 

“There, there, Christine! don’t be excited!” said 
Hugh, soothingly, and apparently much relieved. 
“Take your tea, like a good child, and then we wiil 
have some music, as this is your last night here for 
some little time.” 

So Hugh played, and Christine sang, and then 
they both sang together, whilst Mrs. Starke knitted, 
and then dozed by the fireside. 

“ Christine,’ said Hugh, looking up at her sweet 
face as she bert over some music she was sorting, 
‘don’t mind anything my mother said to-night.” 

“TI don’t mind it, Hugh.” 

“And you will come to us—to me—Christine.” 
He took her hand in his as he spoke. 

ees.” 

“TI have some strange foreboding about your going 
away, Christine,” and he tenderly stroked the hand 
he held in his. 

“ Why should you?” 

*T cannot tell; perhaps, Christine—perhaps it is 
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because I have become so much fonder of you, that 
every year when you go away I seem to miss you 
more and more.” 

“ Hugh!” 

As Christine spoke her other hand unwittingly 
touched his dark curls. He did not know it was un- 
intentional, and it felt like a caress. 

“Yes, Christine.” 


“I must make a name for myself. It is true 


A TALE THAT IS 


what your mother says, I am a nameless nobody. 
Since I do not appear to be entitled to any name I 
must gain fame, and balance the one against theother.” 
“Don’t think about it, dear. Have I not offered 
you my name, such as it is? And, Christine ’”— 
hurriedly, for he saw signs of his mother waking up 
—“ you will come back, will you not?” 
“Yes, Hugh, I will come back.” 
(To be continued.) 


TOLD. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., RECTOR OF BALLYMONEY, 


‘*We spend our years as a tale that is told.’"—Psa.m xc, 9. 





T a distance from each other of three 
thousand years, two Poets, living 
under the most different circum- 
stances, expressed, in words of strik- 
ing similarity, the same conclusion 
regarding human life. “As a tale that is told,” 
said Moses; ‘as a tale told by an idiot,” added 
Shakespeare. The Hebrew bowed under the afflic- 
tion of God: the Saxon chafed under the force of 
human passion. The one spoke of years shrouded 
in wrath: 
sound and fury. 

But there is likewise a strong contrast between 
the two—all the contrast that can exist between 
hope and despair. ‘Three-score years and ten fill 
up the roll of the psalmist; a to-morrow and to- 
morrow complete the tale of the murderer. The 
one hopes for better times, for brighter days, and 
more successful action; the other, from a grim 
and cheerless melancholy, shrieks, “ out, out brief 
candle!” It is a passing shadow, let the real dark- 
ness come. 

But in the simile they use both represent the 
utter instability of all that is human. These 
mundane things are but as the telling off of a 
tale or tally, or the component incidents of a 
story. It is a tale, indeed, of keen excitement, 
of intensest interest, of overwhelming passion. 


the other described them as full of | 


the driving cloud, the hurrying wind. Nothing 
stays, nothing endures. Riches have been clothed 
with proverbial wings; position is known as a 
pyramid of sand. The prospects of youth are a 
summer sky veiled in rain or perilous with thun- 
der; and sober, quiet industry is harassed with 
uncertainty, and threatened with failure. Each 
day, with so much to be attempted and gained 
and done, fleets by unceasingly ; and if we long in 
some sweet sunshine of life for the hours to tarry, 
they seem to put on a quicker pace; or if we wish 


| them to pass, they linger drearily, like a winter’s 


Into the moving heart of every individual converge | 
the avenues along which whatsoever of good may | 


come, and whatsoever of ill may be repelled; and 
after every outpost has been guarded, after every 
resource has been plied, after the passion and-the 
struggle are done, the highest earthly verdict is 
only this—that we sleep well. Our birth is but a 
sleep and a forgetting; our death a sleep again; 
and then the awful awakening. 

It is the tritest of assertions that nothing lasts. 
Even God, so full of compassion, appears to sport 
with our solemnest pursuits, and to mock our 
proudest works. Our efforts and cur ambitions 
have found their emblems in the restless wave, 


night to a dying man. 

But what is stranger still, ourselves also, with all 
our solemn consciousness of mutability, and danger, 
and loss, play with our destinies as if they were 
the veriest toys. Death is written everywhere, 
yet who is convinced that it is already approaching 
him? We see the autumn leaf falling, we hear 
the wail of the winter’s storm over the death of 
summer’s beauty, we dig the bones of other races 
from their rocky graves. The solemn speech of 
allis Death; the solemn warning to every ear is, 
Prepare thou too to meet thy God. 

And yet it is the hardest of all tasks to teach 
this coming fact of an eternal change. All men 
think all men mortal but themselves. The strong 
thinks any one’s time will come but his; the sick 
cherishes hope long after it has gonc, and refuses 
to believe that recovery is impossible. And so we 
wait. We wait in health, we wait even in sickness, 
to make peace with God. What we postpone in 
strength, in weakness we refuse to face until we 
must. We will not admit it—the silently-stealing 
consciousness that all is over, and that the end is 
drawing near. Then all the highest, truest, most 
stupendous interest is crushed into the expiring 
hour, the gasping moment of everlasting farewell. 
“ Great God, an instant of reflection to bewail an 
entire life of disorder, to inspire faith the most lively, 
hope the most firm, love the most pure; an instant 
of reflection when reason is half-eclipsed, and all 
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the faculties palsied by the strong grasp of 
death!” 

It seems, too, that men tell in vain how uncom- 
mon is a death-bed conversion. Regret and keen 
remorse are frequent enough; but test them by 
the results of unexpected recovery, and we see 
how meagre is the element of faith, and how insin- 
cere the promise of regenerated life. The pro- 
bability is this—and it is proved by a thousand 
instanees—that in whatsoever condition we are to- 
day, in the same condition shall we be until we 
die. If there is life, well; if there be no life now, 
we shall probably have none to-morrow, none the 
next day; and so the fate is spun. What fate then 
is it we are spinning? What fate, let us answer 
in the contemplation of the Psalmist’s words, and 
in the contemplation, too, of that abhorred word, 
first whispered at the gate of hell, now sighed 
over all this world’s churchyards and sobbed to- 
night by a thousand bursting hearts—the abhorred 
name of death ? 


These terrifying facts and awful prospects are not 
without a wise purpose, nor have they been assigned 
without the tenderest motives of a loving Father. 
They teach us two necessities: that of setting our 
hearts upon something which will last; and that 
of making a timely and fit provision for the death 
that is to come. 

1. To every faithful one there is rich comfort in 
the assurance that our life is hid with Christ in 
God; that the best, the veritable existence of every 
saintly soul is treasured in heaven by our Saviour, 
and only so much as it is right we should use let 
down to us onearth. Thisis the conscious living ; 
that the unconscious life. This is the sphere of 
work, and that the domain of faith. 

And our hearts, too, assure us of the same. The 
region of the highest hope and purest aspiration 
of man is that fabled home of rest and peace, a 
living calm where the soul may dwell in the full en- 
joyment of every faculty without pain, or effort, or 
toil. Every man has within him a longing for that, 
a hope however faint that some time it will come. 
It seems that this dizzy turning of the great world 
cannot and must not last. For as the command 
went out at the beginning for every star to go 
forth, so some time the command will be issued 
for all to stop; and then, in the hush of awaiting 
nature, the weary souls of men will find their 
paradise of repose. 

Nor to such longings alone do we appeal. There 
comes to each man’s soul a moment of stupendous 
crisis. Right across its path a line is drawn. In 
secret utterance from heaven he is bid to pause; 
and he reflects, and looks before, and questions 
what is to be the result, and whither his soul shall 
go. 


There are times, too, in the life of every Chris- 
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tian soul when, like St. Paul, he is drawn aloft 
into the higher heaven. His half-closed eyes are 
filled with god-like visions; his ears are loaded 
with the sounds of unutterable words ; his being 
is suffused, is mingled with that highest Being 
that lives supreme; and as thus in rapture he 
gazes upon the Eternal, his heart is loosed from 
earth, and his desires swell out to embrace the 
loftiest purity of God. 

All these tell us of the reality of better things ; 
all teach us the folly of entwining our hearts 
around the changing beauties of earth. 

But the young man asks: Will ye take away the 
good of this world, and fix our minds upon ab- 
stract thoughts that lie at indefinite distance? Will 
ye rob us of high ambitions and of high and noble 
duties ? Is earth to become a chilly vault, and all 
earth’s sounds to be heard as a funeral dirge? God 
forbid! Such is never the teaching of Christ. To 
make the earth all lovelier, to crush and annihi- 
late each sorrow-breathing den, to extirpate every 
enemy of human joy, to create the noblest ambi- 
tions, to inspire the highest and purest duties, this 
is the teaching of Galilee and of Calvary. But 
when earth is dissevered from heaven, when time 
is taken for the be-all and end-all of life, then, 
however fascinating the enjoyments and engross- 
ing the pursuits, they contain within themselves 
the elements of dissatisfaction, of weariness, and 
of failure, and thieve from the soul of man the 
solitary satisfaction upon which it can rest. 

For the purpose of enjoying this life it is well 
to live in eternity. Eternity is the one test of 
truth; whatsoever will not endure its light is an 
impure growth of pain and sorrow; whatsoever it 
suggests is healthful and elevating, is filled with 
pleasure which cannot pall, and with satisfaction 
which cannot die. And I am sure of this, that 
when we reach its final height, and from the lofty 
home of God look back upon life’s rude sea of 
duty, and sacrifice, and self-denial, we shall dis- 
cover that every island and looming coast which, 
from our little bark, showed dark and beetling 


| cliffs and thundered with fatal waves, is now all 


clothed in greenest verdure and circled with 


| brightest sunbeams, and lies in a sea of calm, a 


very home of bliss. 

Thus, when pleasures seem to disappoint us, 
when efforts and industry are crowned with failure, 
when loss is heaped upon loss, and sorrow rises 
with every sun, it is the truest comfort to look 
away beyond this time, and see in every change 
the working of a Father’s hand, and read the 
events of sadness, first in the sadder events of 
Calvary, and then in the risen joy of heaven. And 
when the world is lying with a lap of blessings at 
our feet, when God is smiling out of a thousand 
successes, and lasting joy is ministering its sweet- 
ness every hour, it is the wisdom of the highest to 
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look upon these as echoes, foretastes, preludes of 
the better, holier, purer pleasures that await the 
soul above. In the prospect of those, these will 
be more delicious; in the contemplation of the 
latter the former will be more keenly appreciated, 
and more intensely enjoyed. And thus carrying 
with us our work and noble purposes, we shall 
escape the sorrowful experience that our lives 
have passed like the telling of a tale. 


2. The second necessity we are taught is that of 
making fit provision for death. The messenger 
with the keys is waiting among the shadows. 
Some day he will arouse himself, and beckon to 
one of us, and we shall go down through the 
shadows, and thence to the meeting of two roads, 
and we shall go by one or by the other of these. 
Which shall it be? Now is the time, the only 
time fcr the answer. 

The provision of many men against death re- 
solves itself into an indefinite hope, an indolent 
wish, or a lingering belief in the eternal virtue of 
some human work. But these in every instance 
have been found false when the real issue came. 
Would we rise above these vulgar prospects ? 
Would we attain the highest ? 

One of the blessings of our country is the exist- 
ence of many grades through which men may rise, 
the long reaches that in a thousand employments 
stretch before men of every position. Here in 
Christ we have these grades multiplied a thousand- 
fold, these prospects lengthened out to the very 
centre of heaven itself. The position we shall oc- 
cupy at death is the index to the attainments of 
the soul here, and to the honour which will be 
conferred upon it there. What beginning, then, 
shall we make? or how can we set about the 
needful preparation ? 

The first step seems to be a conviction of God’s 
love for each of us—so far as I am concerned, a 
conviction of his love for me. Look, then, at Cal- 
vary. Read the lesson of its cross, and tell if it be 
not eloquent of love. Read, too, the Saviour’s pro- 
mise that if He should be lifted up He would draw 
all men unto Him, and let us try whether we find 
not honestly within our own heart some attraction 
towards Himselfand His Father. The deepest sin 
we can commit is to doubt His love or distrust His 
mercy. 

The next step is to lay our sins upon Him; 
rather—for he has already borne them—to cast owr- 
selves at his feet. It isnot in God that any change 
can come, or any modified action. The one soli- 
tary obstacle is the will of man whick refuses to 
obey and to be saved. The brightest promise of 
Scripture for the Church is that in a coming day 
of power the people shall be willing. God’s will 
is fixed; Christ’s work is done. But—* Ye will 
not come unto me, that ye might have life.” 





Nor may any one be satisfied with having gone 
to Christ. He must follow this up by patient 
continuance in well-doing. A torrent pausing as 
it rushes down the hill; a child refusing to increase 
in strength and stature, were just as natural as a 
Christian failing to live a consistent life. The 
fear of inconsistency, the burden of responsibility, 
are two of the commonest terrors. But for the 
first we have the assurance of the Spirit. And 
for the second we have a stimulus in the thought 
that, if the responsibility of being a servant of 
Christ is great, the responsibility of not being His 
servant is far greater. I may shun the responsi- 
bility of going to the Lord’s Table and of teaching 
children for Christ; but I cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility of not going there and of not working 
for Him. 

This dread is one of the last tattered devices 
which the devil has been long flaunting in the 
faces of holy men. And for this as for all other 
difficulties we fall back upon the strong arms of 
God’s providence and love. We have every pro- 
mise that these will be with us; for ‘the Eternal 
God is thy refuge, and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms. Fear thou not, for I am with thee; 
be not dismayed, for 1am thy God. My presence 
shall go with thee, andI will give thee rest.” And 
though we fail to measure the love which our 
Father has for us, we may in some degree appre- 
ciate its intensity and tenderness. We have read 
of the love which impelled a mother up precipitous 
crags that she migbt snatch ber son from the 
eagle’s claws ; we have known of the love which 
drave a seraph from his throne to rescue some 
desolate wandering child of man. But there is a 
stronger love than these. 


** The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yest’reen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown, 
That on his head an hour has been; 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee.” 


But “I have graven thee upon the palms of my 
hands; I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love; I will never leave thee, I will never forsake 
thee.” 

Through that love then, and the assistance it 
gives, and the answering faith and love which it in- 
spires, we look with steadfast eye to the approach 
of death. And meanwhile our life rises step upon 
step, with true aim and faithful purpose, and 
loses half its sadness by losing all its fear. Thus, 
while we contemplate the change, the loss, the 
hurrying pace of life, we change the lamenta- 
tion of “the tale that is told” into the full song 
of gratitude that life contains so much to be 
done, and heaven has promised so much to be 
enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

wT this moment Maimouna came 
again into the room with a tray 
of lemonade and biscuits, which 
she offered to Anthony with great 


at her kindly, and then she went 

. and crouched down on the ground 
beside Vera, glancing up at her with a 
speaking look of entreaty. 

“Do you dislike her remaining in the 
room with us?” said Vera; “she cannot 
understand what we say, and she never feels safe 
unless she is by my side. She cannot overcome the 
fear that her cruel master will come and carry her 
off again.” 

“‘ Poor child, let her stay by all means; but now 
tell me, cousin Vera, am I mistaken in thinking that 
you are not satisfied with your position here, or with 
the work you have been able to do.” 

“No, indeed, you are not mistaken,” she said; “I 
have been longing for you to come, that you might 
help me in carrying out the purpose for which I have 
given my life, more efficiently than I can do here. I 
do not regret the time which I have given to learning 
the language, which was of course a necessary pre- 
liminary to work of any kind, nor yet the care I have 
given to these little ones; but they are all children 
who would have been taken into the mission schools 
had I not been here; and, indeed, the parents of some 
of them are liberated slaves. Except in the case of 
Maimouna I can hardly feel that I have myself 
rescued any one from slavery who might not have 
been saved from it without my help, The vision I 
had before my eyes when I came out here,” she con- 
tinued, turning her bright, eager face to Anthony, 
‘‘was that of the slaves coming down from the in- 
terior, marching in gangs, yoked with the heavy 
forked sticks that at night are fastened to the ground, 
and even their little children bound with thongs. 
You remember how you described them all in your 
letters, and said that if any sunk exhausted by the 
way they were killed or abandoned, especially the 
women and children; or else, if they struggled on 
to the port for which they were destined, the same 
fate often awaited them there. These are the un- 
happy beings I want to rescue; and I have heard 


since I have been here, that any one who was actually | 


on the spot where they are shipped from the main- 
land might be able, in different ways, to save many 
of the thousands who are brought down out of the 
country, either from captivity or death.” 

* But have you any definite plan as to where you 
would like to go for this purpose? it is very much 


timidity. He took some, smiling | 
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; what I wished to do myself, only I did not know as 
| yet where to begin, since this infamous traffic exists 
| literally over almost the whole continent of Africa, 
| and there are so many places from whence the slaves 
| are exported.” 

“Not now, at least in eastern Africa. You know the 
| treaty has made a considerable difference, and done 
| a certain amount of good, at least in so far that the 
| slave markets in Zanzibar are closed, but as regards 
| the exportation of slaves from the mainland, many 
think it has only made a change in their mode of 
transit, and that the numbers are in no way dimin- 
ished, although they are now sent away by sea in- 
stead of by the land route. But the result of the 
treaty, so far as I am concerned, has been to fix unmis- 
takably the spot where I believe I could do real work, 
because it prohibits the exportation of slaves from 
Kelwa, whence, during the five years between 1862 
and 1867, no less than 100,000 were sent out into 
life-long captivity, or from any other port excepting 
| Dar es Salem.” 

‘““Where is that?” said Anthony, “I do not re- 
member the name.” 

“Tt is a port just south of Zanzibar, and the treaty 
limits the transport of slaves even from there to the 
islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, and Mombaga, but I 
doubt much whether this part of the agreement is 
adhered to. However, there is no doubt that Dar es 
| Salem is now the spot where I could best hope to 
| carry out all my plans, and I am most anxious to go 
and settle there. I should take Maimouna with me, 
and any of my poor little black children also who 
could not find a home in the mission, so that I should 
not be undoing the little work I have done here; but 
it is there and there alone that I can satisfy the 
longings which have been burning in my heart, ever 
since I read your harrowing descriptions of the con- 
dition of these poor unoffending Africans when they 
are first torn from their homes, and of the destiny 
which awaits them.” 

“And why should you not carry out this plan? ” 
said Anthony; “it certainly seems the most prac- 
tical and efficacious for the success of the work you 
| have so much at heart, and I no less = 
“Because all the wise people here in Zanzibar 
| told me I was wrong-headed and over-bold to think 
| of leaving this place, where I was under a certain 
amount cf protection, to go away by myself to a 
| port where there are very few Europeans, and that 

with an object in view which they think is certain to 
bring me into danger. If I could only have felt 
| free to act on my own judgment, I should not have 
heeded their counsels of cold-hearted prudence for a 
moment. They do not seem to me really to apply 
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to my case at all, for I left England for no other 
purpose but that my life should be given to the 
cause of the oppressed, and if for their sakes it were 





| 
| 
| 
| 


taken a little sooner than it otherwise would have | 


been, I should only have reason to be happy that it 
should have so blessed a termination. Would it not 
be a thousand times better,” she continued, her face 
glowing with enthusiasm, “to live a little time, to 


show the poor slaves that God had not forgotten | 
them, and was sending them friends, than to spend | 


many years in ease and security, without the power 
to benefit them ?” 

“In theory, no doubt it would, but I cannot blame 
your friends for having taken a different view of the 
case,” said Anthony, smiling. 

“Oh don’t! pray don’t you go against me too 


1» 





tantly let me come home, she misinterpreted every. 
thing I did and said, so as to make us all miserable 
together; she would not allow me to associate with 
my half-sisters because she said my influence was 
not good for them, so I really scarcely know them, 
and when I proposed this plan of work in Africa she 
caught at it eagerly, and insisted it was to be under. 
stood I was never to return home again.” 

“Poor Vera, you have not had a very happy life 
hitherto, indeed; I suppose, however, it has had at 
least the advantage of preventing you from regret- 
ting your home at all?” 

“ No doubt it has,’”’ she said, “ I have never been 
so happy as I have been here, I love my father very 
dearly, but I know his life would have been wretched 


| if I had remained at home, so that I cannot have 


said Vera, piteously, folding her hands together in | 


entreaty. ‘All my hopes have been fixed on your 
arrival, because my father desired me not to quit 
this house till you came, and then to be guided by 
you entirely. He said I was to do whatever you 
advised, and so I have been waiting with all the 
patience I could muster for your coming.” 

“In the hope that I should advise you to have 
your own way,” said Anthony, laughing, “and go to 
Dar es Salem ?” 

“Yes, exactly so,” said Vera; “but oh! cousin 
Anthony, I am sure it is not a matter that admits 
of a doubt in the sight of God. I have given my 
whole life to one purpose, and it is there only that 
purpose can really be accomplished. My father, who 
alone has any claim over me, permitted me to make 
this dedication of myself without conditions of any 
kind, and even now he does not oppose my carrying 
it out in any way I think fit, provided I have your 
sanction.” 

“I suspect that is because he thinks I should only 
sanction what was prudent.” 

“Surely this work is even nearer to your heart 
than mine,” said Vera, softly; “the feelings which 
have prompted me to this course are but the reflec- 
tions of yours, which first inspired me. Will you not 
now rather urge me on than hold me back? ” 

“It would be my wish to do so, certainly,” said 
Anthony, “‘ and it may so far be possible, inasmuch 
as Iam here myself to protect you; but is it really 
your purpose, cousin Vera, never to return to Eng- 
land? Has your father consented to that?” 

“Yes, quite; he knew it was best for my step- 





sisters and for the comfort of his home that he should | 
do so, you know my stepmother has seven daughters, 


and she thought my presence was a disadvantage to 
them; and, besides, she did not love me,” said Vera, 
hanging down her head, “ I was always a source of 
annoyance to her. Ido not know if it was in any 
way my fault; I was quite disposed to love her if she 
would have let me, but she would not, she kept me 


| 


| 
| 


at school till I was twenty years of age, which I | 


thought rather hard, and then, when she did reluc- 


any real regret so far as he is concerned, and then I 
have the hope of seeing him from time to time.” 

“Yes, he will be with you again next spring,” said 
Anthony. 

“But I cannot wait till then to go to Dar es 
Salem, if only you will let me,” said Vera. “My 
father will have to go there with his ship, so I should 
see him just the same as I should here. You see, 
cousin Anthony, there is really no reason which, in 
the sight of God, could be called just or righteous for 
keeping me back. Come,” she continued, as he sat 
in grave silence, evidently considering the subject 
very deeply, “I will give you a most prudential 
reason for letting me do as I wish. I find that this 
house, which was the only one I could get, is not 
healthy for my poor little blacks, from its vicinity to 
the swamp where the mangrove trees are.” 

“Ah! it struck me that your habitation was badly 
placed on that account as I came up to the door,” 
said Anthony. ‘I hope it has not affected your own 
health.” 

“Oh no, I am perfectly well. I have never known 
what it is to be ill all my life, and this climate seems 
to suit me particularly well. Now, cousin Anthony, 
may I go to Dar es Salem?” 

“ What a persistent young lady!” he said, with a 
smile. “Let us make a compromise, Vera. I will 
go there myself as soon as I possibly can, and I will 
thoroughly investigate into the condition of the place, 
and ascertain how far your work would be really 
successful and safe.” 

“Successful, not necessarily safe,’ put in Vera, 
which remark Anthony only answered by a smile. 

“Then,” he continued, “ when I have learned 
whether it would really be possible for you to serve 
the cause to which we are both devoted by establish- 
ing yourself in that place, I will return, and put all 
the facts plainly before you, and then you can come 
to a decision with reliable data to go upon.” 

“T can come to a decision at this moment with 
the most perfect ease,” said Vera; “ but there is my 
misfortune. I cannot disobey my father, and he 
says you are to decide, and that I am to abide by 
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your fiat, whatever it may be,” and she shrugged | 
her shoulders with a playful look of vexation. 

“My dear cousin,” said Anthony, earnestly, “ be- | 
lieve me, I would not wish on any subject to damp | 
such noble aspirations as yours, much less on behalf | 
of that cause for which, like you, I would gladly lay 
down my life ; but I assure you in this matter, as 
in every other, a little common sense is necessary. 
How should either you or I benefit the slaves, if we 
were to rush headlong into a position where we 
should simply get knocked on the head like them- 
selves when they are sickly, without having been 
able to benefit them in the least ? ” 

After this question there was a pause. 
not speak. 


Vera did | 


CHAPTER L. 


ANTHONY watched with no small interest the varying 
expressions that flitted across Vera Saxby’s face after 
his last remark, and thought what a pleasant picture | 
she and Maimouna made. The young African had | 
dropped to sleep with her woolly black head on Vera’s | 
knee, and the English girl’s clear complexion and | 
delicate features were embellished by the contrast 
with the dark skin and thick lips of the child of the | 
alien race, | 

Presently Vera looked up, however, with a rather | 
saucy smile. “I see you think I, at least, have no 
common sense at all; but, sir, you intend to go to | 
Dar es Salem at once, do you not?” 

“Certainly. I thought you would wish me to do | 
80.” 

“Then may I ask if you know anything of the | 
language ?” 

“ Not one single word! Oh, Vera, you have turned 
the tables on me very well. I see you think I am | 
myself somewhat wanting in common sense to propose | 
to go and make inquiries in a place where I cannot 
speak or understand a word. I fear this must cause | 
some delay, as I suppose there is no alternative but | 
that I should set to and learn it as fast as I can.” | 

“T think so; because, even if you took any native | 
interpreter with you, it would be of no use—he would | 
not tell you the truth. They scarcely understand | 
what it means in this country.” 

“Because they have never been taught to know 
the God of Truth,” said Anthony; “ but this is really 
a serious obstacle to my going at once. I am truly 
sorry, cousin Vera, to be obliged to try your patience 
further.” 

“T shall not mind a few months longer here, as I 
am not quite idle,” said Vera, “if only I can accom- 
plish my earnest desire at the end of that time; and 
I think perhaps a short residence in Zanzibar may | 
have the effect of satisfying you that it will be right 
to accede to my wish.” 

“T sincerely hope so,” said Anthony, “ for nothing 
is further from my desire than to thwart you in any | 
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| teacher than yourself, 
| pupil ?” 


| pronunciation. 


way. But now tell me how I had best proceed in 
order to learn the language speedily. You seem to 
have acquired it yourself quite fluently.” 

“Yes; but I could have done so much more 
quickly if I had had efficient help. I worked at it by 
myself; but I had no teacher excepting one of the 
missionaries, who had no time to give me more 
than an occasional lesson. If I could have had 
one every day I should have advanced much more 
rapidly.” 

“JT must certainly have as many lessons as I can 


| get,” said Anthony, “ because I can make no attempt 
| to begin my own work, any more than to help you 


with yours, until I am able to communicate with the 
natives; and I do not believe I could find a better 
Will you undertake me as a 


“Oh, willingly, provided you allow me to supple- 
ment my lessons with some from Maimouna in 
I can give you the grammar and 


: construction of the language, but Iam not sure of 


having always tho right accent, which she can 
supply.” 

“That will be a very good plan,” said Anthony ; 
“so now you see it will more or less depend 
upon yourself, cousin Vera, when I go to Dar es 
Salem.” 

“T shall work with a will, you may be very sure,” 
she said, with her merry smile, “ and so, I think, will 
you; we are equally interested in your progress, 
and between us I think you will advance very 
rapidly.” 

“ But when have you any leisure time with all 
these little black people to see to?” 

“ Always in the evening, when I send them all to 
bed, excepting Maimouna. I generally stay out in 
the garden then, when it is cool and pleasant, and 
we could have our lessons there.” 

So it was settled; and evening after evening, for 
some four or five months, Anthony spent two or three 
hours with the unknown cousin, whom he had dis- 
covered to be as charming as he had expected to find 
her the reverse. And most carefully and patiently 
she instructed him in the mysteries of the Swaheli 
tongue, appealing every now and then to Maimouna, 


| who was always present, and who often showed all 


her white teeth with amusement at the efforts made 
by the English gentleman to compass the pronun- 
ciation of her native tongue. Then, when the lessons 
were over Anthony did not straightway depart, as he 
might have done had his professor of languages been 
a sedate personage who had taken a university degree, 
but remained with Vera Saxby and her dark-faced 
attendant in the fragrant garden, watching the sunset, 
or the gradual beaming out of constellations unknown 
in Europe, as they became pencilled in light upon the 
purple sky. Vera had a favourite seat by the little 
fountain, whose refreshing murmur was pleasant in 
the sultry air, and Maimouna always sat at her feet, 
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while Anthony placed his chair opposite to them, 
where he could watch the fitful play of expression on 
Vera’s bright and pleasant face. 

He found her one of the most genial and amusing 
companions he had ever met with. She was 
thoroughly well informed on all the scientific and 
social problems of the day, with a clear strong in- 
tellect and a natural wit, which made her conversa- 
tion particularly agreeable ; but what chiefly pleased 
Anthony in her character was the discovery he very 
soon made, that the high tone of mind which had 
enabled her to throw herself heart and soul into the 
work he himself had brought before her, did not 
render her in the slightest degree self-sufficient or 
unwomanly. 

She was, indeed, unusually humble in her esti- 
mate of herself, and doubtful of her own powers 
of judgment, and Anthony saw how really grateful 
she was for advice on which she felt she could 
rely. 

Of course, she and her cousin had one intense bond 
of sympathy in their devotion to the special cause 
which had made them both voluntary and life-long 
exiles in that foreign land, but they soon found that 
there was a great similarity in all their tastes and feel- 
ings, with only so much difference of opinion between 
as gave piquancy to their intercourse, and prevented 
Vera from becoming too much like an echo to her 
cousin. It was clear that she had a very exalted idea 
of his wisdom, for she deferred to his views on most 
subjects, and could bear to be shown her own mis- 
takes with perfect docility and good-humour. He 
could not help feeling a tender admiration for her 
when he gradually discovered that she was naturally 
of a very timid disposition, and that it was simply the 
power of her deeply-loving and compassionate nature 
which had enabled her to brave a lonely life and 
possible peril for the sake of the poor slaves whose 
sufferings had touched her heart. He saw that the 
time of solitude through which she had passed had 
been a great trial to her gay and sociable disposition, 
and that her enjoyment of his society was propor- 
tionably great in these happier times which had come 
upon her. 

Anthony found, as he walked home to his own 
quarters after these pleasant evenings with the 
sound of Vera’s merry laugh ringing in his ears, 
that he was wont to contrast the nature of his inter- 
course with her and that which he had formerly 
held with Innocentia, very much to the advantage of 
his new-found cousin. 
and intellect with her perfect comprehension of all his 
thoughts and feelings, while her imperturbable good- 
humour and cheerfulness seemed to give a substan- 
tial guarantee for her being an helpmeet in the 
truest sense of the word to any man who might win 
her to be the sunshine of his home. Innocentia had 
charmed him by her singular beauty and sweetness 
of manner, but her utter ignorance of the world and 





Vera had satisfied his mind | 
| deep and enduring affection for Vera Saxby was 


' affection. 





child-like simplicity had made it impossible for him 
to have any companionship on equal terms with her; 
while Vera seemed capable of answering, almost by 
intuition, to every phase of his mental and spiritual 
being, as it was revealed to her, till he came to feel 
at last in his times of absence from her as if he 
missed a portion of himself. 

When Anthony Beresford arrived at this point, 
after an acquaintanceship of some months with Vera 
Saxby, he thought it time to look the matter boldly 
in the face, and clearly discern its meaning and 
probable import; and he had not the smallest diffi- 
culty in recognising the truth, that his heart had 
gone out to his sympathetic companion with a far 
deeper affection than he had ever felt for Innocentia, 
and one which rested on a much more solid founda- 
tion. 

The discovery of his real feelings was in all, save 
one respect, entirely agreeable to him. Not only did 
he feel that nothing could so perfectly secure his per- 
sonal happiness as a union with Vera, but that there 
would be great blessedness for them both in being 
joined together in the work to which they were alike 
devoted. He had seen her remarkable capacity for 
training the untutored nature of the poor African 
slaves, and winning their love and confidence, and 
felt that in this respect she could be of the greatest 
possible assistance to him; while he, on the other 
hand, could give her the protection she certainly 
greatly required, and he could also open out to her, 
in conjunction with himself, a far wider sphere of 
labour than any woman could attempt to enter upon 
alone. It really seemed to him, when he thought 
over the history of both their lives, as if they must 
have been designed for each other from the first. 
There they were, alike strangers in a foreign land, 
and life-long exiles from their own, the same motive 
having separated them from all other friends and re- 
latives, the same purpose being set before them both, 
to be the work of all the years that might be given 
them on earth. Never, surely, was there a case in 
which man and wife could be more entirely a mutual 
support and help to each other than in theirs. They 
could certainly accomplish double the work together 
which either could achieve alone; and for Anthony 
at least it would make all the difference of carrying 


_ on his labour with every element of happiness to sus- 
tain him, or of bearing his burden in a loneliness 


under which his spirits and his energies must sink, 
at least tosomeextent. But while all considerations 
seemed thus to show that his having conceived a 


about the most fortunate event that could have be- 
fallen him, there was one feature of the case which 
might give a very unpleasant reverse to the picture, 
and that was the disagreeable fact that he had no 
reason whatever to suppose that Vera returned his 
She was always glad to see him, always 
interested in his conversation, and full of sympathy 
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and consideration for him in every way; but her | that he was more to her than the cousin Anthony 
whole thoughts seemed absorbed in her work, and | whom she had welcomed so genially-on the first day 


her plans for the future at Dar-es-Salem, and never 
by look or word did she give the least indication 


of his arrival. 
(Zo be continued.) 





HER AMBITION: A STORY 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 





“, dreary, monotonous existence any 


crochet, or practising duets on a tune- 
piano; day after day, month after 
month, the same uneventful life!” 

“ But not altogether unuseful, Clare ; true, we can- 
not do much good, but if we strive to do our best”’ 

“That’s just it, Nell. I hate this petty philan- 
thropy—making weak soup and cotton pinafores for 
ungrateful creatures who laugh at our pitiful attempts 
at being Ladies Bountiful! Why, half the people 
you go district-visiting during the week are better 
dressed on a Sunday than Iam,” and the young lady 
glances scornfully at her somewhat shabby black 
dress. ‘To be poor is to be miserable, Nell.” 

“No dear, to be discontented is to be miserable.” 

* Well, I confess I’m both discontented and miser- 
able, and I’m not going to put up with this state of 
things much longer, I don’t see why I should,” and 
the young lady throws down her embroidery, and 
marches up anc down the room impatiently. 

A pretty tasteful little drawing-room, with bright 
chintz covers on the chairs, and curtains on the old- 
fashioned diamond-paned deep bow-window, round 
which honeysuckle and clematis crept lazily, and 
fragrant roses peered enviously in the open casement. 
Nelly Newton sat on the cushioned window-seat 
stitching industriously at some coarse woollen gar- 
ment, while Clare marched about the room, pushing 
the chairs out of her way, destructively re-arranging 
the flowers in the old-fashioned Dresden jars on the 
mantelpiece, and tumbling her sunny brown curls 
distractedly over her shoulders. They were strangely 
unlike, these two orphan sisters: Clare beautiful, 
wilful, clever ; Nell gentle, quiet, insignificant, with 


less 





woman must have some higher mis- | 
sion than idling over embroidery and | 


NS : 
Bigs TELL you, Nell, I cannot endure this | 


a sum. But, unfortunately, Clare Newton loved 


| extravagance, and detested economy. She was very 


longer! Surely, in this wide world a | 





meek hazel eyes and busy fingers always at work. | 


Their father (for whom they still wore mourning) had 
been the village doctor for nearly forty years, yet 
the utmost wealth he had been able to leave his girls 
was Ivy Cottage and fifty pounds a year. A very 


modest income; yet, in a secluded village like Dims- | 
dale, where there are no temptations to extravagance, 
and where the dairy, garden, and farm-yard, supply | 
most of the necessities of life, two young ladies of | 
inexpensive tastes and economical habits, might exist, 


and even keep up an appearance of gentility, on such 
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pretty, and dearly loved all the finery with which 
beauty ever delights to deck itself, forgetting or dis- 
believing the absurd old saw, about beauty when 
unadorned being adorned the most. Nell, on the 
contrary, was very careful, her best black French 
merino dress was still respectable in its quaker-like 
simplicity when Clare’s was shabby after a dozen 
metamorphoses ; frills, flounces, bows, Miss Clare was 
for ever manufacturing, in the hope of making one 
“best’’ dress appear like several; “and the child’s 
hat was never twice alike,” Hannah, their old nurse, 
used to remark, while it was utterly incomprehen- 
sible to the simple old lady how she managed to 
perch it so saucily on the very summit of her shining 
curls. Every time Miss Clare Newton looked in her 
glass—a thing she not unfrequently did—she became 
more and more convinced that she was an exceedingly 
handsome, shamefully unappreciated young lady, and 
she began to long impatiently for a wider oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting the charms she was so conscious 
of possessing. 

“It’s no use, Nell, I can’t stand it!” and Clare 
resumes her seat and her work, after having walked 
off her irritation, “and I really don’t see why I 
should. I think I can find some more profitable 
occupation than moping here!” 

“What do you intend to do, dear?” 
quietly. 

“Go as companion to a lady, or governess, or 
something.” 

“TI thought you did not care about children, 
Clare ?”’ 

“Neither do I, but I might make such a situation 
a stepping-stone to something better,” Clare replies. 
“Besides, anything is preferable to this hateful 
place!” 

“Oh, Clare, how can you!” Nell cries, indignantly. 
“T don’t think there’s so pretty a spot in the world 
as Dimsdale, and aren’t father, and mother, and 
Jack here?” And Nell looks wistfully out of the 
window from which she can catch a glimpse of the 
“ivy-mantled tower” of the village church, and the 
two great cypresses that darken the chancel window, 
beneath which her parents and brother are sleeping. 
“IT think it would break my heart to leave here, 
Clare!” 

“And I’m sure it will treak mine to stay, Nell,” 


Nell asks, 
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Clare replies with something resembling a sob, “ ’'m 
so utterly wretched; you’re quite contented and 
happy here, pottering about visiting fretful old 
creatures I can’t endure the sight of, teaching in the 
schools, raking and weeding that morsel of garden, 


and stitch, stitch, stitch eternally at those odious pina- | 
fores and petticoats. I want to be out inthe world, not | 


cooped up in this stifling little place; I want to see 
life ; to do something, child, something great, to awake 
one day, like Byron, and find myself famous, Yes, I 


spirit brook that, Clare?” Nell asks, wonderingly, 
as she glances over a perfumed monogramed note, 
written in a wild scrawl on the stiffest repp paper, 
“Mrs. Delamere is much pleased with Miss Newton’s 
reply to her advertisement; she thinks she is in every 
respect the sort of person whose services she wishes 
to secure. Mrs. Delamere is quite satisfied with Miss 
Newton’s reference.” 

“ Reference, Clare!’ Nell exclaims. 

“Yes, of course, I mentioned Mr. Langton, papa’s 


mean to be a famous woman, Nell, and know all the | lawyer. Go on with the letter, please,” Clare replies, 


great clever people, and be consulted and admired 
and feared. You needn’t shake your head, Miss Prosy, 
I mean to be admired and feared, and then I want 


to have money, heaps and heaps of money, so that I | 
| mere is quite satisfied with Miss Newton’s reference, 
| and nothing remains but to fix an early date for Miss 


can really help poor people, properly you know, give 
them pounds where we’re compelled to give pence, 
or nothing at all! And Ill put a pretty stained 
window in the chancel to the memory of 

“ Ah, Clare ! poor mother would sleep more peace- 
fully without the window if she thought it was erected 
at the expense of your happiness,” Nell sighs. 





“TI say I mean to put a stained window in the | 
chancel, and buy a new organ, and build an infant | 
school, and almshouses, and buy Newton Hall,” Clare 
continues, hurriedly, unmindful of the interruption. 


“T tell you, Nell, I’m a clever woman. I have 
capital brains, and once I find my mission, I’ll make 
my fortune, and yours too, little woman!” 
“Darling, I’m content with my present lot,” Nell 
replies, earnestly. “This cottage, and the duties you 
so despise, quite satisfy me. If you were only as 
happy, Clare, oh, if you only were! 
you know what sort of a world it is you want to 
wander out into alone, young, inexperienced ? ” 


Little sister, do | 


“Oh yes I do, Nell!” Clare cries, clasping her | 


hands joyously. ‘It’s a bright, beautiful, wide 
world, with fame and honour and wealth in plenty 
for those who can win them. I mean to try my 
chance, Nell, and I have no fear of the result.” 

“No, darling, because you only look at one side. 
Doubtless the world is bright and beautiful, but it’s 
cold and cruel and wicked too, Clare, and full of 
trials and temptations and disappointments. Ah, 
sister, the sum of life is very brief, and name and 
fame and wealth are hard to find. Here you are free 
from the burden of any great honour, and the proba- 
bility of any serious misfortune.” 

“Those are ‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ prin- 
ciples, Nell, I don’t like them,” Clara cries. 

“But they’re true and wise principles, darling; 
peaceful obscurity is in itself a great blessing.” 

“Perhaps for women constituted like you, Nell, 
but not for me; I must have occupation. 

“ T, myself, must mix with action, 
Lest I wither by despair.” 
See, I’ve answered this advertisement, and here’s 
the reply I’ve received.” 


‘Companion to a lady! How will your proud 





indifferently. 

To Nelly it seemed incredible that any one should 
fora moment question the respectability of a New- 
ton. However, she finished the letter. ‘“ Mrs. Dela- 


Newton to enter on her duties.” 

“Then you really mean to accept this situation, 
Clare,” Nell says, glancing at the letter as if she 
were half afraid it would sting her. ‘‘ You are really 
willing to leave me, and go amongst utter strangers. 
Think of it, darling. We two have never, never been 
separated a single day during our lives! We two 
have been all the world to each other! Oh, Clare, you 
cannot leave me!” 

“T must, Nell; I’m sorry, but I cannot help it; I’ll 
die if I stay here, die of sheer inaction, I want to see 
life, and the great world, but I’ll come back, Nell, 
rich and famous, and then we’ll buy the old hall, and 
live together and be so happy. Then, you know, great 
people will come and visit us, and I’ll tell them what 
a prudent little sister it was, and how she didn’t 
want to let me go make my fortune. Why, child, you 
shall have tons of coals and hundreds of blankets, 
and forty soup kitchens if you like, Nell, when we’re 
rich!” 

« And Ernest, Clare ? ” 

“Oh, Nelly, I forgot! at least, I didn’t exactly 
forget, but I cannot help it,” and the bright eager 
face grows clouded. ‘ You must tell him, Nell, after 
I’m gone! You will dear, won’t you?” and Clare 
throws her arms round her sister’s neck, and glances 
with irresistible pleading into her sad, troubled face. 

“T think you had better tell him yourself, Clare,” 
Nell says, slowly. 

“T can’t, I daren’t, Nell; he’ll be fearfully angry, 
I know, and I should get into a temper too, and, in 
fact you must tell him, for I won’t!” Clare says, very 
decisively. 

“It’s not right of you; it’s cruel, it’s cowardly, 
Clare! Ernest doesn’t deserve to be treated so!” 

“Perhaps not, Nell, few of us ever do get our de- 
setts in this world; still, it can’t be helped. Tell him 
as kindly as you can that it’s all over between us.” 

“Oh, not that surely! you will return some time, 
Clare!” Nell pleads, with a trembling voice. 

“Yes, I’ll return some time, but not to Ernest 
Leigh, Nell, that’s over!” 
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«TI thought you loved him, you said ——” | 
“T did, yes,’ Clare interrupts; “for that matter I 
love him still, but then Ernest isn’t ambitious, and I | 
am. He never wants to leave this dreary Dimsdale | 
all his life. In fact, he is too good for me, that’s the 
simple truth. I’m afraid of him, and I never intend 
to marry him, there! I mean to make a ‘grand 

match,’ little woman! ” 

“Clare, how can you talk so?” the little woman 
says, indignantly. 

“T don’t know; I feel so, that’s the reason, I 
suppose. Yes, you must tell Ernest, Nell, and make | 
the best of it, dear; comfort him if you can for my | 
sake, for I believe he loves me, poor fellow!” 

“Child, child, why will you do this rash thing? 
Nell cries, bitterly. “ Why will you leave me? have 
we not been happy together, have I not loved you, | 
my sister? why will you go out into the troubled | 
world, and leave me alone ?”’ 

“ Because I must; it’s my fate.” 

“Fate! no, it’s your folly, Clare. When our 
father died he charged me to watch over you, little 
sister, to be a mother to you always; but how am I 
to do that if you go away and leave me. Oh, my 


dear, let us be grateful that we 


” 


have a home, and 
remain here together, doing the duty that lies 
nearest to us!” | 

“Your duty is in Dimsdale, Nell, mine is wher- ; 
ever fortune calls me. You stay here, and let me | 
go in peace, and I’ll return one day rich and famous, | 
or . Come, dry those tears, child; and don’t 
make a tragedy out of the commonest thing in life. 
Am I not two years older than you, and ever so much | 
cleverer. Have I not read hundreds of books, and 
written 





‘**Some blank verse, and blanker prose, 
And more of both than anybody knows.’ 


Am I not called pretty Miss Newton, and haven’t | 
I had a proposal from every ‘ proposable’ 
gentleman within five miles? There 
conquests to be made in Dimsdale, so] must needs 
go forth like the knight of La Mancha in search of 
adventures. If I stay here, Nell, my heart, like Sir 
Hudibras’s rusty sword, will be forced 


young | 


are no more | 


“To eat into itself, for lack 
Of something else to hew and hack!’ 


Why I shall be twenty-two next week. I think of it, 
and of the many valuable days I’ve wasted! I’ma 
woman, child, and a perfect monster of selfishness, 
while you, poor little soul, are a goody two-shoes, 
a prim, proper, contented sort of person! 
here, dearie; dose the villagers, grow prize primulas 
and Vin Thols, and stitch at those everlasting pina- 
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fores; as for me, I’m the clever woman of the 
family, and I mean to make my fortune and yours 
too!” Clare cries, with a countenance alternating 
between smiles and tears. 

“ Darling sister, once more I entreat you to give 
up this mad expedition. Marry Ernest-—— 

“ Nell, that’s enough; I’ve made up my mind. I[’Il 
go to London on Monday, to seek my mission, and 
I’ll find it, or ——!” and Clare buried her head in 
her sister’s lap, and sobbed as if her restless impe- 
tuous little heart would break. 

(To be concluded.) 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE 
129. On what occasion and by whom was the law 
of exclusion from the congregation put into operation 
against the Ammonites and Moabites ? 
130. Quote an expression used in the book of 
Chronicles by which trained soldiers were designated 


CLASS. 


from untrained ones. 

131. In what words does David in the Psalms set 
forth the duty of private prayer ? 

132. What words of Job show the 
his heart before God ? 

133. To what statute of the Jewish law did our 
Lord refer when He said “It is written in your law 
the testimony of two men is true” ? 

134. When was the first intimation given that St, 
Paul’s life would be one of great trial and suffering ? 


deep 


humility of 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 268. 

117. He caused a large chest to be made, and set 
up outside at the gate of the Temple, and issued a 
proclamation asking that all who could, should place 
money therein (2 Chron. xxiv. 8, 9). 

118. In Gilgal (Jos. iv. 20). 

119. “Mine heritage is unto me as a speckled 
bird, the birds round about are against her,” where- 
in the prophet records the habit of birds following 
a bird of prey when seen during the day-time (Jer. 
xii. 9). 

120, Ezekiel and St. John are represented as hay- 
ing eaten a roll or book, which was delivered to them 
by the Spirit of God (Ezek. iii. 1—3; Rev. x. 8—10). 

121. The ceremony of drawing water from a well 
and pouring it on the ground, signifying the pour- 
ing out of their hearts before God (1 Sam. vii. 6). 

122, “ These are they (he says) which came out of 
creat tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb” (Rev. 


| vil. 14). 
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“Pord Jesu, oben toe stand afar.” 


Words by The Rev. Canon WatsHam How. Music by CHARLES STEGGALL, Mus. D., 
(By permission.) Organist to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
' fe 
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When we behold Thy bleeding wounds, | Embracing in Thy wondrous love 
And the rough way that Thou hast trod, The sinful world that ties below. 


Make us to hate the load of sin 


That lay 00 heavy on our God. Give us an ever living faith 


To gaze beyond the things we see; 
O holy Lord! uplifted high And in the mystery of Thy death 
With outstretched arms, in mortal woe, | Draw us and all men unto Thee! 
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THE SEAMAN’S STAR. 


BY FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY. 


OW cheerly pipes the mornin’ gale, The fish is swimmin’ in the sea below, 
Shove her out, lads, shove her out! But soon we’ll have ’em in the nets I trow, 
There ’s Jack an’ Jim a haulin’ up the sail, | An’ that means bread for us all, you know: 
Shove her out, lads, shove her out! Shove her out, lads, shove her out! 
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For the wind shall blow, 
An’ our boat shall go 
Cheerly across the bar ; 
When we ’ve dragged the sea, 
Then home come we, 
Under the seaman’s star ! 


A kind God watches up above, my boys ; 
Shove her out, lads, shove her out! 

He sends us our work an’ our cares an’ joys, 
Shove her out, lads, shove her out ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


An’ if so be as we trust Him true, 
He ’ll fill our nets all thro’ an’ thro’, 
For He takes good care 0’ me an’ you, 
Shove her out, lads, shove her out ! 


For the wind shall blow, 
An’ our boat shall go 

Cheerly across the bar ; 
When we ‘ve dragged the sea, 
Then home come we, 

Under the seaman’s star! 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS A CENTURY AGO. 
(Concluded.) 
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ea to John Knox and his parish schools, 

ignorance was not so dense; and in that 
country there had been more attention given (though 
all too little) to the instruction of the young in reli- 
gion, both in the family and in the church. Indeed, 
the Sunday-school seems to have been instituted in 
Glasgow at the very time when Raikes began his 
work in Gloucester, and quite independently. The 
following very interesting letter was written by the 
venerable Dr. Burns of the Barony Church, Glasgow, 
in his ninetieth year:—‘‘ I remember that in 1782 
the Sabbath schools in Glasgow, and in the Barony 
parish, were established, and I believe they were 
begun before we had received information of what 
was done by Mr. Raikes. I knowI regularly attended 
those in the Calton in 1782.” 

In Wales the institution of the Sunday-school 
followed close on an intense and widespread revival 
of religion, and has therefore taken its place as a 
prominent part of congregational machinery in all 
parts of the Principality. Welsh scholars are by no 
means drawn from one class of society alone, nor 
are they all children. In Bangor there was once, 
and there may be still, a class all the pupils in which 
wore spectacles! As for Ireland, the good work had 
been begun there by Dr. Kennedy in 1774; and 
when Raikes’ efforts attracted general attention, he 
and his fellow-workers formed theirs on the same 
model. But these early efforts were not long per- 
severed in, and it was not until 1805 that the 
Sunday-school became common in Ireland. The 
establishment of the Sunday-school in America may 
be traced to Raikes, but through the channel of 
John Wesley. Francis Ashbury, Wesley’s lieutenant- 
general for America, planted the first school in Vir- 
ginia in 1786; and four years later the Methodist 
Conference resolved on the establishment of Sunday- 
schools “for poor children, white and black.” 

The Sunday-school a century ago presents some 
points of suggestive contrast with the Sunday- 
schocl to-day. There is a manifest improvement, 


”» ITHIN a few years the Sunday-school | 
i, had got root in Scotland, Wales, Ire- | 
AWe: Vz land, and America. In Scotland, thanks | 





inasmuch as the instruction now given is pure'y 
spiritual, at least, religious. We are not disposed 
to judge severely those who at first used the Sunday- 


| school for teaching the three Rs; but it is matter of 


congratulation that no temptation in that direction 
now exists. So far as the jealousy with which the 
movement was received in Scotland had reference to 
this threatened secularising of the Lord’s Day, that 
jealousy is to be respected; but only thus far. The 
cold moderatism of those days frowned on the 
imitators of the Gloucester printer; and one reads 
with glee how a sheriff, zealous for the old routine, 
was answered by certain teachers of whom he had 
demanded that they should submit to his inspection 
the books they used in “ these schools ”—they sent 
him copies of the Bible and the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, which the sheriff was fain to return with 
the message, “I wish you God speed.” 

The modern Sunday-school is unquestionably an im- 
provementon the oldin having only voluntary teachers. 
When Wesley wondered that Satan had not raised up 
some powerful enemy to the new enterprise, Satan’s 
friends were probably congratulating themselves that 
the enterprise was self-doomed to a brief existence 
by this flaw, the employment of paid teachers; had 
voluntary effort not soon come in, it would have been 
nipped in the bud. To pay the modern teachers in 
Great Britain at the old rate would require an 
annual outlay of a million sterling; and what is of 
much greater importance, the sympathy of love 
between teacher and taught would, under that 
system, wither in six months. Yet it was not without 
struggle and self-denial that the “more excellent 
way” supplanted the old. The town of Stockport, 
which is said to have still the most flourishing 
schools in England, set the example so early as 1785. 
A little later some worthy Methodists, depressed by 
want of funds to pay teachers, had grace to say “ Let 
us do it ourselves!” Before the year 1810, while 
Raikes was still living, the good work had quite 
ceased in Gloucester itself, and was only revived by 
six heroes who deserve to be held in honoured 
remembrance. They were young men in shops, and 
connected with Lady Huntingdon’s chapel in the 
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city. They asked their minister for the use of the 
chapel in which to revive Sunday-school work ; but 
the minister said the children would make too much 
They asked the trustees, but the trustees 
They 


noise. 
said the children would make too much dust. 
asked their fellow- members, but their 
members said they would get no children, no 
teachers, and no money to pay them! Nothing 
daunted, they gathered “one night after business 
hours around a post at the corner of a lane, within 
twenty yards of the spot where Bishop Hooper was 
martyred, they clasped each other by the hand, and 
with reverently uncovered heads, resolved that, come 
what would, Sunday-schools in Gloucester should be 
re-established. As a fund to start with, they sub- 
scribed half-a-crown each, and then, dividing the city 
into districts, they canvassed it for scholars, On the 
following Sunday upwards of one hundred children 
attended, and from that time forward the work 
progressed with yearly increasing success,” 

While in these and many other respects, the modern 
Sunday-school is greatly better than the old, it may 
fairly be suggested as matter for thought whether in 
some other things we might not take a hint from the 
Sunday-school a century ago. For instance, as to 
linking the work of the school more directly and 
kindly with the services of the church, and as to 
seeking our scholars from among those children who 
would otherwise be left without any instruction in the 
Gospel of Christ. The first scholars were trained in 
habits of attendance at church or chapel, and in no 
case were they drawn from Christian families. It is 
to be feared that sufficient means have not yet been 
found of bridging over the gap—a nazrow one, it is 
true, but deep—between the adult class and attenders 
at public worship; at least one hears sad stories of 
those who are found in prisons and in the haunts of 
vice, telling that they were once, and that not long 
ago, pupils in this or that Sunday-school. Asto the 
other matter, it would be hard to blame those 
Christian parents who send their children to Sunday- 
schools in connection with congregations of which 
they themselves are members, if they are not thus 
indolently seeking relief from the duty of teaching 
them at home. With this important reservation, 
nothing can be said against, much can be said for, a 
school composed of the children of Christian families ; 
but that is a different thing altogether from the 
original Sunday-school. It will be an evil day when 
such schools shall displace those in which children 
who have no opportunity of learning the love of Christ 
at home are gathered and taught. Let both kinds of 
schools exist, side by side, but distinct. The purpose 
for which the Sunday-school was brought into 
existence a century ago was to give to the neglected 
young of our land, so far as such means could give 
them, the privileges which other children enjoy 
through domestic training; and nothing can com- 


pensate for that purpose being lost sight of wh:ile | 


fellow- | 


hundreds of thousands of boys and girls are growing 
up without a knowledge of God our Saviour. 

To what extent reformation of manners and the 
the salvation of souls are to be traced to the Sunday- 
school, One alone can calculate; but the glimpses 
we sometimes get of how the seed has ripened and 
multiplied are very heartening. A superintendent 
once said to his pupils, “‘I want each of you to bring 
a new scholar with you next Sunday.” One little boy 
asked his father to come. ‘‘I can’t read,” said the 
father. “Our teachers will teach you,” said the 
boy. The father “went, learned to read, sought and 


| found the Saviour, and at length became a colporteur. 








Years passed on, and that man had established four 
hundred schools, into which thirty-five thousand chil- 
dren were gathered.” 

In 1836 there was present at a tea-meeting in 
Tottenham Court Chapel an old sailor, of whom the 
pastor spoke as “a very enlightened and devoted 
man.” He showed a Bible, on the fly-leaf of which 
he had written—‘ This Bible was presented to me by 
Mr. Raikes, at the town of Hertford, January Ist, 
1781, as a reward for my punctual attendance at 
the Sunday-school, and good behaviour when there. 
After being my companion for fifty-three years, forty- 
one of which I spent in the sea service, during which 
time I was in forty-five engagements, received 
thirteen wounds, was three times shipwrecked, once 
burnt out, twice capsized in a boat, and had fevers of 
different sorts fifteen times, this Bible was my con- 
solation, and was newly bound for me by James 
Bishop of Edinburgh, on the 26th day of October, 
1834, the day I completed my sixtieth year. As 
witness my hand—James Nortu.” 

Or. board a vessel homeward bound from the West 
Indies there were a notoriously wicked sailor, and a 
cabin-boy nicknamed Jack Raikes. The sailor was 
seized with fever. The boy nursed him tenderly, told 
him of the Saviour whom he had found in a Sunday- 
school at Gloucester, and prayed for him earnestly. 
The sailor died in triumphant reliance on His love 
who said to the penitent thief, “To-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.” Some days afterwards the 
ship was wrecked off the coast of Scotland, and few 
escaped. One of the few, going into the village ale- 
house next day to look on the bodies that had been 
washed ashore, saw the body of little Jack laid out, 
all his treasures being placed beside him. These were, 
a purse containing a half-crown and a sixpence, and 
a Bible on the clasp of which were engraved the 
words “The gift of Robert Raikes to J. R. Pelham.” 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 
it after many days. Give a portion to seven and also 
to eight, for thou knowest not what evil shall be upon 
the earth. . In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thine hand, for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, 
or whether they both shall be alike good.” 

Arex. M‘Leop SyMIN@TON. 
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VI.—THE PARABLE OF SYMBOLIC VISION. 


word of God to the people, we again 





claimed is impressed on his own mind. 
It will be observed that this form of revelation 


belongs almost exclusively to the later ages of | 


prophecy. There are, indeed, some slight and 
comparatively homely examples of it in the writ- 
ings of the rustic prophet Amos, almost the earliest 
of the prophetic books. But in the succeeding 


prophets, throughout the great age of Isaiah, | 


hardly any traces of it are found; even in the 
book of Jeremiah it re-appears but very slightly. 
It is in the prophets of the captivity—Ezekiel and 
Daniel—that it comes to full maturity of solemn 
and mysterious grandeur; and in the book of 
Zechariah, after the captivity, it largely manifests 
itself, though with a less striking impressiveness.* 
How from Ezekiel and Daniel it has passed into 
the still higher grandeur and mystery of the 


Apocalypse every reader of the New Testament | 


must be well aware. 


Why it should have been thus confined to the | 


later prophetic period can be but matter of conjec- 
ture. It has been suggested, not improbably, that 
the symbolic imagery of Babylon or Nineveh, with 
which modern discovery has made us familiar, 


may have strongly impressed the mind of the pro- | 
phet, blending itself with the remembrance of the | 
earlier symbolism of the great features of the 
and that accordingly the | 


Temple at Jerusalem ; 
Spirit of God may have been pleased to use this 
impression on the imagination, as a means through 
which to reveal in part the heavenly things, 
“ passing all human knowledge ” 
fect comprehension. 

For it is obvious that this form of revelation 
appeals in the first instance to the imagination, and 
through it to the mind and the heart. The pecu- 
liar function of the imagination is the perception 


of a beauty and grandeur, filling the soul and yet | 


transcending it—a perception which, if it does not 
always involve the sense of some mystery, under- 
lying the appearances presented to the eye or to 
the mind, yet at any rate is stimulated by that 
sense, and perhaps never attains to the greatest 
seit without it. That pegion, as we feel in 


* It will be noticed that the symbolic visions sation here en- 
tirely to the first six chapters of Zechariah. None are found in 


the chapters (ix.—xiv.) which are thought by many critics to be | 


the work of an older prophet. 


BA SROM the symbolic word or action of | 
4] the prophet, shadowing forth the | 


pass by a natural transition to “the | 
“sy mbolic vision,” by which the truth to be pro- | 


in respect of per- | 


contemplating the grander forms of natural beauty, 
or in listening to the highest strains of music, has 
a singular twofold effect on the soul—on the one 
side, awakening in the understanding “thoughts 
beyond our thought,” on the other, telling upon 
the emotions to kindle awe, love, adoration. While, 
therefore, revelation through the imagination may 
not be the highest form of revelation, because it 
wants the clearness and solidity of the truth grasped 
by the understanding, and the emphatic directness 
| of the voice speaking through the conscience, yet 
' perhaps most of all, as acting on the faculty which 
links together the intellectual and emotional ener- 
gies of the soul, it pervades the whole man, and 
carries him out of himself into the mystic com- 
munion with God. The symbolic visions of the 
prophetic books contain, as I have said, just this 
form of revelation. In the earlier and simpler 
examples, indeed, we trace nothing but the sym- 
bolism of a parable or allegory presented to the 
eye instead of the ear. But in the visions of 
Ezekiel and Daniel, the elements of grandeur and 
mystery assume a leading position, first in them- 
selves solemnising the soul, and then opening the 
mind to understand, and the heart to feel, the 
truths to be revealed by God. 

The symbolic visions, thus filling a peculiar place 
and function in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, may be considered to fall generally into two 
classes, always closely connected, often blending 
with each other. The first may be called the pre- 
dictive vision, representing in symbol the future 
blessings or judgments of God. Of this we have 
the highest example in the vision of Daniel. The 
other may be properly termed the apocalyptic 
vision, revealing to the enlightened eye as much 
as can be known to man of the glory and the na- 
| ture of God, as He is in Heaven. So far, indeed, 
| it is like the visions through which Isaiah and 
| J a received their prophetic call (Is. vi. 1—4; 

Jer. i. 4—10). But it differs from these in pre- 
senting mysterious appearances, which suggest at 
"every point some spiritual meaning, characteris- 
| tic either of the Divine Nature itself, or of God’s 
| dealings with man. Of this the great typical in- 
| stance is presented to us in the writings of Eze- 
| kiel. That these two forms cannot be separated 

is clear even in the Old Testament instances. But 
their close connection is best exemplified in the 
union of the prediction of things to come on the 
earth and the revelation of the glory of Heaven in 

the great book of the Apocalypse. It will be im- 

| possible, within the limits of this paper, to do 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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more than indicate the most prominent instances 
of each. 

I. The simple and rudimentary instances of the 
symbolic vision found in the Book of Amos all 
bear the impress of his early life, as “no prophet, 
neither a prophet’s son, but a herdsman and a 
gatherer of sycomore fruit”? (Amos vii. 14). Each 


opens with the words, “Thus hath the Lord | 


shewed me;” and together they form a series of 
predictive visions of judgment on the northern 
kingdom of Israel, to which the mission of Amos 
was more properly directed—not improbably repre- 
senting the successive waves of Assyrian invasion, 
gradually rising till they finally submerged the 
whole land. First comes the vision of the locusts, 
“ at the shooting up of the latter growth after the 
king’s mowings”’ (vii. 1); next, “ the fire devouring 
the great deep” (vii. 4). In both cases the 
destruction is but partial, and the Lord repents at 
the prophet’s prayer.* Then follow the visions of 
final and complete judgment. “The plumb-line 
in the hand of the Lord” (vii. 8) signifies sweep- 
ing and unsparing destruction; and the “basket 
of summer fruit ” (viii. 2) the stripping off of the 
last remnant of fruitfulness and beauty. About 
all these, in themselves, there is a homely and 
rustic tinge: but all lead up to the grander and 
less figurative vision (ix. 1) of ‘ the Lord standing 
upon the altar,” to declare an utter desolation in 
the present, and to promise the building up again of 
the ruined “tabernacle of David” in the future. In 
their details there isnothing shadowy or mysterious; 
in their interpretation little or nothing of obscurity. 

If. It will be convenient next (at some sacrifice 
of strict chronological order), to consider the eight 
successive visions, not wholly unlike these, which 
occupy the first six chapters of Zechariah. They 
are, throughout (in accordance with the especial 
message of that prophet), visions of blessing, 
restoration, peace. Through all there runs a dis- 
tinct line of connection, and many suggest, in 
rudimentary form, the fuller and grander visions 
of the Apocalypse. 

First, we have four visions of the restoration of 
Jerusalem. The horses of the Lord, “ red, and 
speckled, and white,” “sent to walk to and fro on 
the earth ”’—apparently (see vi. 5) symbolising the 
winds of heaven—bring back the report that, “ All 
the earth sitteth still and is at rest,” in a pitiless 
ease, while the city of God lies in desolation for 
seventy years (i.8—12). Then the Lord “answers 
with good words and comfortable words ” of pro- 


mise; and there follow visions symbolising the ful- 


filment of that promise. The “four horns of the 


heathen,” which scattered Judah, Israel, and Jeru- | 





* The connection of the locusts and the fire here and in Joel | 


(i. 19, ii. 13) is probably not accidental. The country is set on 
fire to stay the march of the locusts; but the fire spreads, and 
the dangerous remedy becomes a new disease, 
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| salem are seen “frayed and cast out” by “the 
| four workmasters”’ (A.V. “ carpenters”) of God’s 
will; and the angel goes forth with “a measuring 
line ’ to measure Jerusalem, with the promise that 
it shall be inhabited in peace “ as towns without 
walls,” and “the Lord will be to her as a wall of 
fire round about” (i. 18; ii. 5). 

Next there open upon us two visions of blessing 
to the restored city, in the persons of its chiefs, 
Jeshua and Zerubbabel. In the former Jeshua is 
| seen “standing before the angel of the Lord,” 

with “the accuser at his right hand to resist him.” 
The accusation is crushed, the “filthy garments” 
clothing him are taken away, and the “ fair mitre” 
placed on his head; and the vision passes into 
plain and unveiled promise, both of present bles- 
| sing and of the future coming of “The Branch” 
(iii. 1—8). Then, in the second vision, the golden 
candlestick of the sanctuary, emblem of the 
Church of God, rises before us, and “the two olive 
branches on each side,” “the two anointed ones 
of God,” are seen, feeding it through the golden 
tubes with the oil of God’s grace. The “two 
anointed ones” are clearly Zerubbabel and Jeshua; 
but on this occasion the accompanying prophecy 
touches Zerubbabel only, and promises that he 
shall prevail, “not by might nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts” (iv. 1—14). 

Lastly, in visions somewhat more difficult of in- 
terpretation, we see the casting out of heathenish 
| wickedness to its own place, and the execution of 
| God’s judgment thereon. There goes out “ the fly- 
ing roll” of “the curse ” of the Law over the whole 
land of Israel, to cnt off the thief and the false- 
swearer on either hand (vi. 4); next, the ephah, 
|with the heavy leaden lid (A. V. “ talent”) is 
‘lifted up; the woman, the impersonation of wicked- 
|ness, forced back into it; after this it is borne 
away by winged messengers to be set up in the 
congenial land of Shinar, or Babylon; and, at last, 
the war chariots of the Lord—the four winds of 
Heaven; go out to the north and to the south, 
and sweep over the whole earth, till they have 
satisfied the spirit of God, by judgment on the 
heathen* (v., i—vi. 9). 

The visions are here still mainly predictive; they 
are of a grander type than the earlier visions of 
Amos, and in some details more obscure. But 
their general drift and meaning are yet plainly 
intelligible. 

III. In passing to the visions of Daniel we 
enter on a larger and more mysterious region of 
prediction. It is to be noted that all these are 
presented through the medium of dreams—ad- 
dressed, that is, te that condition of the soul in 
| which the imagination rules, almost uncontrolled 





* There is, as will be seen, a special mission of judgment on 
“the north country”’ the land of Assyria and Babylon, which 
! had so long been the scourge of God’s people. 
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by the colder touch of reason. ‘Through all these 
the future—the nearer or remoter future—is 
revealed in symbol. 

These symbolic visions are four in number. 
There are the two dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
vision of the great image, of gold, silver, brass, 
and mingled iron and clay, smitten by “the stone 
cut out without hands” (ii. 31—35), and the vision 
ofthe great tree, cut down by command of “the 
watcher and the holy one from heaven,” leaving the 
stump in the grass of the field, till seven times 
pass over it (iv. 10—17). There are also two 
dreams of Daniel himself, the vision of the four 
beasts, the lion, the bear, the winged leopard, and 
the fourth beast, “diverse from all other beasts,” 
and the manifestation of the victory of the Son of 
Man over all (vii. 3—14), and the vision of the 
ram and the he goat, and “ the little horn” of the 
he goat, “waxing great, even to the host of heaven” 
(viii. 3—12). The dreams of the king Daniel is 
inspired to interpret: the interpretation of his 
own dreams he has to ask from an. angel. 


The first dream of Nebuchadnezzar, recalled and | 


interpreted by Daniel (c. ii.), is evidently closely 
parallel to the first dream of Daniei himself (c. vii.), 
though far less full and vivid in its revelations. 
In both we have the vision of the four empires, 
and “the fifth monarchy” superseding them all. 
That no interpretation suits the imagery with any- 
thing like perfection, except the old tradition, both 
Jewish and Christian, which saw alike in the four 
parts of the image of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, 
and in the four beasts of Daniel’s own vision, the 
kingdoms of Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome, 
appears clear enough; that the fifth kingdom is 
no earthly kingdom, but the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah to come, is clearer still. 
foregone conclusion against the possibility of true 
predictive prophecy could have induced doubt on 
either point. It is characteristic that to the 
heathen king the four earthly kingdoms occupy 
the chief place, while the “ stone which smote the 
image ” and “became a great mountain ” is left in 
vague and undefined greatness. On the other 
hand to the prophet it is this kingdom, which both 
in itself and in its king is magnificently described : 
*‘T saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like 
the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven, 
and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought 
Him near before Him. And there was given unto 
him dominion and glory and a kingéom, that all 
people, nations, and languages should serve Him ; 
His dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and His kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed ” (vii. 13, 14). 

In these the predictive vision takes its farthest 
and grandest flight. Nothing exceeds or even 
equals it till the Apocalypse of the New Testa- 
ment. The two other visions obviously deal 


Nothing but a | 


with a nearer and narrower future. The dream 
of Nebuchadnezzar (in chap. iv.) of the stately tree 
cut down by an angelic hand, and its stump left 
to grow again after its appointed time, simply 
foreshadows his own madness and restoration. 
The vision of the ram and the he-goat sent to 
Daniel (chap. viii.) gives an outline of the nearer 
struggle between Persia and Greece, and the rise 
out of the Grecian Empire of “the little horn” 
of persecution against the Jewish religion and 
land. In both cases the interpretation is imme- 
diately subjoined. Without it, indeed, the visions, 
unlike some of those already considered, would 
hardly suggest their own meaning. 

Finally the book ends in the vision (not now 
symbolic, but still apocalyptic), of the angelic mes- 
senger (seech. ix., x.); and here, as in other cases, the 
revelation by symbol passes into direct prophecy, 
embracing both the wider and narrower elements 
of the previous visions—the prophecy of Messiah 
| the Prince, and the famous “ seventy weeks,” and 
i the prediction of the nearer trial of the struggle 
between the kings of the north and the south, 
over the devoted land of Israel (ch. x., xi., xii.) 
| It is clear that in these we have the highest 
;and most complete examples of the predictive 
| vision; and that again there is a certain unity 
| onlin through all, embracing the grander and 
| remoter future of the Church of God, and looking 
to it through the more immediate trial, threatening 
| to break that golden thread of the religion of Israel, 

out of which the universal future was to grow. 

IV. In these visions there‘is something apoca- 
| lyptic, revealing the nature of God, as well as the 
| evolution of His will. But it is subordinate to the 
| purpose of prediction. In the visions of Ezckiel, 
on the contrary, this proportion is reversed. They 
certainly contain some predictive element; but 
their main purpose is to reveal, in symbols in- 
| finitely solemn and mysterious, what man can 

| know of the secrets of God's presence in heaven. 
The first and grandest example is in the great 
| Vision of Chebar, begun in the first chapter, and 
concluded in the eleventh, which is reproduced 
with characteristic variations in the Apocalypse. 
It is the vision of the “chariot” of God’s glory, 
with the four living creatures at each angle, join- 
ing their wings to form His throne, and moving 
on “the wheel within wheel” without turning, in 
whatever direction it was their will to go. Upon 
it is the “likeness of the appearance of a man, 
the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the 
Lord.” From Him comes the prophet’s call and 
first prophetic message (chs. ii.—vii.). By Him, 
in the second revelation, the prophet is lifted up, 
and brought in vision to Jerusalem, to see all the 
abominations which defile the Temple of the Lord 
(ch. vili.). At His command the destroyers go 
forth, to slay all who have not the Lord’s mark on 
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their foreheads (ch. ix.), and the fire is cast out 
over the city to destroy it. Then, at last (chs. x., 
xi.), the chariot of God is lifted up from the earth, 
and the glory of God’s presence is withdrawn 
from His city, now that her probation is over, and 
her self-wrought condemnation accomplished. The 
whole forms one great vision of glory and judg- 
ment, clearly resembling, though with character- 
istic differences, the symbolism of the Apocalypse. 
In the details there may be mystery. In the four 
living creatures, and “in the whirlwind, and the 
cloud, and the fire infolding itself” in a perfect | 
circle, some bid us trace created ministers, others, 

impersonated attributes of God. But there is a 

vivid general impression on the soul of grandeur 

and mystery, transcending all human understand- 

ing, and bowing the soul to adoration; the mes- 

sage of the withdrawal of the Divine presence is | 
almost as clear and terrible as in the great voice, | 
«Let us depart hence,” recorded on the eve of the | 
last fall of Jerusalem. | 

The second chief example of vision, half predic- | 
tive, half symbolic, is the simpler yet hardly less 
impressive vision of the dry bones (ch. xxxvii.) | 
called anew into their old form, renewed again to 
their original life, by the prophetic word of the | 
Lord. The interpretation subjoined tells the im- | 
mediate meaning of the vision, in the restoration 
of the dead bones of the house of Israel to national 
organisation and new spiritual life. Yet it 
hardly possible not to read in it a type of the 
actual resurrection of the future, and of the vast | 
army of all humankind gathered before the “ great 
white throne.” 

The third example is in the elaborate vision of 
the future Temple, with which the book concludes 
(chs. xl.—xlviii.). In the almost prosaic minute- 
ness of description there are marks of continual 


is 


reference to the ancient Temple of Solomon, so 
plain as to induce some interpreters to see in this 
part of the prophecy a mere reproduction of that 
Temple, with a view to its future restoration. But 
although, in accordance with the characteristics of 
Oriental symbolism, all is brought out clearly and 
in detail, leaving nothing to the vague mystery in 


| which modern imagination delights, it seems clear 


that many of the features of the description—the 
vast dimensions, the symmetrical arrangement of 
the tribes and the like—are ideal; and this is 
especially obvious in the grand vision of the waters 
of the Lord (ch. xlviii.) issuing from the Temple, 
deepening as they go, “to the ancles,” “ to the 
knees,”’ “ to the loins,” till they became “ a river 
that I could not pass over,” and carrying with 
them healing and life “to everything whither the 
river cometh.” It has been noted that the very 
sacrifices of the new Temple (cks. xlv., xlvi.) differ 
from the sacrifices of the old. Clearly, that new 
Temple is ideal, foreshadowing the kingdom of 
Heaven here and hereafter. To it returns the glory 


9? 66 


| of the God of Israel, which had been seen to depart 


in the former vision (ch. xliii, 2—5), now filling 
the house, to dwell “in the midst of the children for 
ever.” Itis the vision of restoration, of glory, and 
of peace. Again we note that the three visions 
form a great natural sequence, from judgment of 
sin through revival to spiritual life to the restora- 
tion of glory. 

V. Such are, in brief outline, the chief symbolic 
visions of the Old Testament. They are, in the 


; true sense of the word, “ Parables,” imperfect 
| . . . “«* 
| manifestations in visible symbol of the unspeak- 


able mysteries of God. In some sense they may 
be said to present the grandest embodiment of 
that “teaching by comparison” which is the 
radical idea of the parable itself. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
NTHONY BERESFORD was not | 
at all disposed to undergo for | 


LS 
re the second time a disappoint- 
. F ‘ 
“ns ment in her on whom he had | 
— set his affections, and so, in the | 
’ absence of any reason to hope 
Hon ‘ 


that Vera Saxby cared enough 
for him to consent to marry him, he went | 
on from day to day, and from week to 
week, without giving her the least hint of 
the intense desire to win her for his wife which | 
now filled his heart. Had he been less thoroughly 
in earnest in his devotion to the cause of the | 
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i] 
| slaves, or less essentially true in all he thought 


and did, he might have been disposed to show 
himself a duller pupil than he really was, in order to 
prolong the lesson which gave him a daily excuse for 
spending his evenings with Vera Saxby; but as it 
was, he made no attempt to deceive either her or 
himself, when it became evident to them both that he 
had acquired quite sufficient fluency in the native 
language to enable him to accomplish his business at 
Dar es Salem without the aid of an interpreter. He 
had no reason therefore to delay any longer going to 
that port to make the necessary inquiries for the 


| organisation both of Vera’s work and his own, but as 


the spring had by this time arrived, and Captain 
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Saxby’s vessel was expected at Zanzibar in a few 
weeks, he decided to go only for a short time to the 
southern port for purposes of investigation, and then 
to return to Zanzibar to meet Captain Saxby, and 
consult with him on the basis of the information he 
should then have acquired, as to Vera’s plans and 
future movements. On the evening before his de- 
parture for Dar es Salem he went as usual to see his 
cousin, and receive her last instructions as to the 
special inquiries she wished him to make. Anthony 
found Vera, contrary to custom, in her little sitting- 
room, as a damp warm mist was exhaling from the 
ground in the garden which had sent Maimouna to 
bed with an aguish fit of shivering, and which 
Vera herself did not think it prudent to encounter. 
She was sitting in a low wicker chair, making a little 
striped blouse for one of her black pupils, but she 
was working listlessly, and her pleasant face was 
much less animated than usual. 

“‘T hope you are not ill too, like Maimouna,” said 
Anthony, after Vera had told him of the young girl’s 
indisposition ; ‘‘ but you do not look so bright as you 
generally do, cousin Vera ?”’ 

“Tam quite well,” she said “but you may behold 
in me an instance of the perversity of human nature. 
I wish as intently as ever to go to Dar es Salem, and 
I know that your journey of inquiry is an indispen- 
sable preliminary to my obtaining the gratification 
of this wish, and yet I cannot help feeling dull to- 
night because you are going away, and our happy 
evenings have come to an end.” 

It was the first word she had ever said to him 
which was at all favourable to Anthony’s longing 
hope that she might at least one day learn to love 
him, and he caught at it eagerly. 

“T could not easily tell you how deeply I regret 
the present termination of our intercourse together. 
I can scarcely hope to resume it in precisely the same 
fashion when I return, as your father will be here 
then, and I must soon embark in good earnest in the 
work which may carry me away from you more or 
less. These last few months have been the happiest 
of my life, Vera, and I owe that happiness to you. I 
little thought when I came out here, expecting my 
existence to be one of only hard and cheerless toil, 
that I should find that which has made it brighter 
than ever it was before.” 

Anthony spoke with a warmth which Vera could 
scarcely misunderstand, She sat with her downcast 
eyes fixed on the work she held in her hand, which 
was certainly not improved by the manner in which 
she manipulated it during the few minutes she re- 
mained silent. 

“Do you know,” she said at last, with evident 
timidity, “it was a great surprise to me when I 
heard you were, after all, coming to Africa. My 
father had told me there were reasons which had 
absolutely decided you to remain at home.” 

“So there were, and I can easily explain them to 








you. My purpose in first resolving to come to 
Africa had been, as you know, to try and benefit the 
poor slaves, of whom it might truly be said that no 
man cared for their souls; but at the time of my 
mother’s death it was shown to me unmistakably 
that there was one soul as precious in the sight of 
God as any of those, which demanded my immediate 
care and protection by the strongest claims, and I 
saw taat I should have committed a grievous error 
if I had abandoned my only brother to the risk of 
great evils for the sake of those whom God had not 
bound to me by any tie of blood. I thought, at the 
time I made the decision to remain with him, and 
gave up all my African schemes, that it would be for 
life; but recently two events, of very opposite de- 
scription—a death and a marriage—have released 
me entirely from all obligations to Reginald. He 
no longer requires me in any shape or way; and is in 
fact better without me,” added Anthony, smiling. 
“Of course, when the obstacle to my old plans was 
removed I resumed them at onee, and came here 
without delay.” 

“ But I thought there was another reason,” ex- 
claimed Vera, impulsively, looking up, “and that——” 
Then suddenly she stopped without finishing her 
sentence, grew crimson with embarrassment, and 
dropped her eyes again, giving a little nervous laugh 
as she saw Anthony waiting eagerly to hear what 
she had been about to say. 

“Go on,” he said; ‘tell me what you meant.” 

But she did not speak, and kept twisting her un- 
fortunate piece of work into hopeless confusion, 
without being in the least aware what she was 
doing. 

** You were going to say, were you not,” said An- 
thony, looking keenly at her, “that your father told 
you I was attached to a young lady whom I expected 
to marry, and whom, he no doubt imagined, would 
keep me in England? Was that your idea?” 

“Yes, it was,’”’ said honest Vera, her cheeks grow- 
ing redder still; “I ought not to have mentioned it. 
I beg your pardon.” 

“What, for having hurt my feelings as a disappointed 
lover? Dear Vera, how very wide of the mark you 
are! It is quite true that I was for a time extremely 
captivated with the lovely girl who is now my 
brother’s wife; but I do not think I should have let 
an attachment to any one in England keep me back 
from Africa if I had been released from my tie to 
Rex, which I was not at the time of my fancy for 
Innocentia Vivian. My wife must have come with 
me here if I had married, and I can hardly imagine 
any fate more wretched than mine would have been 
if I had attempted to make poor fragile Innocentia 
share my work out here. She is, from circumstances, 
peculiarly child-like and ignorant for her age, quite 
incapable of hardship or self-denial; but when I 
first knew her there was no question of my coming 
to Africa, and I am only most thankful that I was 
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‘*She came to a sudden standstill.”—p. 413. 
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awakened out of my infatuation for a girl who was | 


in no way suited to me, before I had wrecked my 
own happiness by marrying her. 
sweetness charmed me into thinking I could not exist 
without her; but I believe that I should have been 
a thoroughly miserable man with her by my side, 


for she could in no sense have been a companion to | 


me. She is simply a very sweet child, whose excep- 
tional innocence gives her a simplicity and naiveté 
of manner that is very attractive, but she has very 


little mind or spirituality, and I believe she would | 


have been incapable of entering into my deepest 
feelings or co-operating in any plans of usefulness 
even in England. Believe me, Vera, I have long 
since discovered that no happier event ever befell 
me than her marriage to my brother. It saved me 
from a possible union which would have been hope- 
lessly ill-assorted ; it set me free to come to Africa, 
and,” he paused for a moment, then impulsively 
went on, “it has enabled me to discover what a true 
and deep love really means, and what might be the 
happiness of a marriage with one who could indeed 
be an helpmeet to me, God-given, in the fullest 
sense of the word.” 


This was a speech which Anthony had not at all | 
intended to make a few minutes before, because he | 


had not in the least overcome his dread of a refusal ; 
and when he had fairly delivered himself of it he 
started to his feet, and began pacing to and fro in 
the room, without looking towards Vera, whose face 
was bent down, so that he could not easily have seen 
it. This position of matters endured for a few 
minutes, and then Anthony could stand it no longer. 
He stopped abruptly in front of his cousin. ‘“ Vera, 
I have betrayed myself of course, and if I could hope 
that any good would come of it I should only be too 
glad to have spoken; but I tell you honestly I could 
not brook being rejected by you, and it is that which 
has restrained me from telling you how dear you 
have become to me. These many weeks past I have 
been determined not to risk a refusal, because I know 
it would put an end to the happy intercourse we have 
had together as friends and cousins, and I do not 
want to lose that if I can get nothing better ; so even 
now I say to you if you feel that you can never love 


OLD AND 


T was but a year ago, love, 
In the balmy summer-time, 
That I lingered in the churchyard 
Till the bells began to chime ; 
On a quiet Sunday morning 
When the air was still and sweet, 
I sat dreaming in the sunlight, 
With the grass about my feet. 
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Her beauty and | 


me, and will not marry me, do not speak at all, and 
| forget that I have spoken. Let me have your society 
as before, and I will not trouble you in the same way 
| again; but oh! Vera, if you could have loved me”— 
| and his dark-brown eyes grew moist with intensity of 
| feeling—“ what a perfect union there might have 
| been between us! what happiness unspeakable might 
| have been ours! One in heart and hopes and aims, 
one in the love that makes earth a paradise, together 
we should have worked in the cause to which we are 
both devoted, doing far better service than we could 
| alone, and finding in our life of labour a sweetness 
beyond all words, because we should share it one 
with the other!’ He paused, almost breathless 
with emotion, then suddenly turned away. “But I 
know you cannot love me,” he said; “you have 
shown me that clearly enough.” 

“J,” exclaimed Vera. ‘“ How, when?” and for 
| the first time she raised her agitated face in uncon- 
trollable surprise. 

“‘ Always,” he said, coming back quickly towards 
her. ‘ You have shown the most perfect indifference 
in your manner to me from first to last. I did not 
believe you ever gave me a thought. Vera,” he con- 
tinued, gazing into her troubled face with great 
| agitation, “ can it be possible that I have been at all 
| mistaken. Ah, if you can speak so as not to wring 

my heart, do, I beseech you, tell me the truth with- 
out delay. You owe it to me now, Vera, for upon 
your words depend the whole future happiness of my 
life. Speak, do not keep me in suspense !” 

Then she raised her eyes, full of tears, to his face, 
and laid her hands in his as she said, ‘Oh, Anthony, 
how blind you have been. Could you not see that I 
love you with all my heart.” 

The revulsion of feeling was so great that he could 
| hardly believe her. ‘Is it true, Vera?” he said, 
: trembling. “Do you really love me, not only for the 

work’s sake? You always seemed so absorbed in it, 
as if that alone made your happiness.” 

“Tt was my happiness,” she said, firmly, “and 
| would have been so, in a sense, even if I had nothing 
more. But, Anthony, I never dreamt of such bliss 
as you have given me now.” 

(To be concluded.) 





NEW. 


| Oh, the culver cooed above me 
In a soft and sleepy tune ; 
From a hundred cottage-gardens 
Came the musky breath of June; 
But my thoughts went straying, straying, 
To a crowded city street ; 
And my tears fell in the sunlight 
On the grass about my feet. 
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“ And you must not blame me, darling, 
If I dream old dreams again.” 


“OLN AND NEW.”—To face p. 411. 
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HER AMBITION. 411 
It was full a year ago, love, I am blest beyond all visions 
And the scene is far away, That my foolish girlhood knew ; 
Yet here, amid our busy life I have found your love so tender, 
I dream old dreams to-day ; And your trust in God so true ; 
The bells are chiming, chiming, ut the old days seem the fairest 
Through the misty London street, When we half forget their pain, 
But I linger in the sunlight And you must not blame me, darling, 
With the grass about my feet. If I dream old dreams again. 
Saran DoupDNeY. 
HER AMBITION: A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


IE REV. ERNEST LEIGH was the curate 
of Dimsdale. A very quiet gentleman, 
with a low voice, grave demeanour, and 
pleasant smile, also possessed of a pair 
of muscular arms and broad shoulders, 
which seemed as if they had been well 


ces; 
date. 
through the world pleasantly and smoothly, doing 


A gentleman who evidently wished to go 


his work as if he liked it. 
the charity that believes all things, hopes all things, 
endures all things, yet an occasional flash of his 
steady grey eye, and sudden uplifting of his straight 


developed by exercise at no very recent | 


Largely endowed with | 


brows, seemed to indicate that the man was not | 


entirely absorbed in the curate. 
deal of human nature underlying that grave, calm 
exterior. A very undemonstrative man was the 


There was a good 


curate of Dimsdale; yet he dreamed his dreams, 
built his castles, saw his golden visions, like other 
mortals. 
into one fixed idea, and that idea was Clare Newton. 
In short, the curate was in love, and “the first love 
which is infinite, can be followed by no second like 
unto it.’ And so to Clare Newton he became 
engaged. 

It was a happy time, but like all other happinesses 
it came to an end; the dreaded Monday Clare had 


Existence seemed to resolve itself steadily | 


fixed for her departure arrived unconcernedly, the | 
birds sang, the flowers bloomed, the sun shone, just | 


as if nothing unusual was happening, just as if two 


lives that had hitherto run in one straight groove | 


were not about to diverge for ever, one to enter on a 
new path which led no one knew whither ; which was 


PART II. 


thrown back. There was suspicion of cricket in his 
swinging arm ; and if ever depth of chest gave a hint 
of boating propensities indulged in at some previous 
period of existence the curate’s did. 

“Good morning, Nelly! where’s Clare?” he cries in 
his cheery way, while yet a dozen yards off. ‘“‘ Why, 
what’s the matter, child? You look white, you’ve 
been crying,” as he advanced nearer. ‘Clare, has 
anything happened to her, Nelly?” 

“No, Ernest only, only es 

“Only what ? tell me Nell, quickly.” 

“She’s gone away, Ernest, gone to London,” Nell 
falters, hurrying towards the house. 

“Gone away! gone to London! I don’t understand,” 





the curate says, with a puzzled look. “ Please explain, 
Nelly ?’’ but she only shook her head, and remained 
silent till she reached the drawing-room. 
“Now, child, tell me what you 
into a chair. “This 


mean?” he 
says, sinking suspense is 
terrible ! ” 

“Oh, Ernest I wish she had told you herself,” 
Nell sobs. “It’s very cruel, it’s very terrible, but it 
isn’t my fault, I tried to persuade her to stay, but 
she would not !” 

«* What has she gone to London for, Nelly?” 

“To find her mission, she says; she was weary of 
Dimsdale,”’ 

“And of me I suppose,” the man says, rather 
bitterly. 

“No, indeed, she never said that, Ernest, but she 
wants to be rich and famous, she’s so clever and 
beautiful, and—and she wants to make her fortune. 


| You must forgive her, Ernest !” 


beset with what snares and pitfalls, and mazes, and | 
, trusted me so far,” the man says, bitterly still. “ Where 


tangles, and unfathomable abysses, no one could tell. 
The parting was a brave affair at last. 
bright and hopeful, and Nell smothered her grief, and 
stifled her sobs rather than give her sister a moment’s 
sorrow. But as the little woman walked home from 
the railway station the imprisoned tears were let 
loose, and they fell freely, making limp spots on Nell’s 
muslin dress. As she crossed the last field which 
separated her from the garden of Ivy Cottage, she 
saw the Rev. Ernest Leigh advancing to meet her, 


striding aleng, with his head erect and shoulders | should be over between you, Ernest, she thinks 


Clare was ; 





*‘ She might have told me herself, she might have 


is she gone to, Nelly?” 

“To London.” 

“Yes, but what part, what’s her address, what 
time did she go?” glancing at his watch. 

“She went this morning, but I cannot give you 
her address, Ernest,” Nell says, sadly. 

“What,” the “not give me bor 
address ! ” 

“She desired me to say that she thinks it best all 


”? 


curate cries, 
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“‘She has thrown me up, Nelly, is that what you 
mean? She has left me for ever, Clare, my promised 
wife,” he whispers hoarsely, seizing Nell’s trembling 
hand. ‘Gone and left me! Is that so, child?” 

** She thinks it best, Ernest.” 

“Oh, Clare ! ” and with a crash the strong clenched 
hand of the curate came down on Nell’s work-table, 
fracturing its fragile papier-machée top. ‘Tell me 
where she’s gone, for I must and will find her, 
Nelly!” he cries, sternly. 

Nelly shakes her head sorrowfully. “I have 
promised to keep her secret, and I must,” she 
whispers. ‘Clare’s last words were, ‘tell Ernest 
to forget me; never let him know where I am!’ ” 

“Forget her! forget Clare! impossible. 
sister, this is very hard! this has broken my heart ! 
What have I done to deserve this thing!” he ex- 
claimed bitterly. ‘I loved her so, Nell, that life 
itself is worthless without her.” 

“That’s weak, Ernest, and not worthy of you,” 
Nell, says, gently. ‘It is very hard to bear, I know, 
but it may be for the best. 
silver lining of the cloud, yet we know that out of 
darkness light comes, Be brave, Ernest, and wait for 


the dawning!” and the little woman stole gently 


out of the room, leaving the curate of Dimsdale alone 
with the first great sorrow of his life. 

It'was a whole week before Nelly saw Ernest Leigh 
again. Then he came to the cottage one evening, 
and sat in the old familiar window-seat. He was 
grave and calm as usual, but in Nell’s eyes he was 
altered. There was peace in his face instead of joy, 
resignation instead of hope, his step was slower, his 
arms hung listlessly, it seemed as if all the gladness 
had gone out of his life, and in a measure it had, 
the tender grace of the days that were gone would 
never return to him! 
bright week of August, fruitfulness, and exuberant 
sunshine, no one knew, but without battle there can 
be no victory, without sorrow no just appreciation of 
happiness. 
all, Ernest asked no questions, and Nell, with the 
one short note she had received close to her heart 
and half obliterated by her tears, was silent, though 
she longed to say that her sister was well, and ap- 
parently happy. The curate visited the cottage more 
from force of habit than because he hoped or ex- 
pected to find much comfort or consolation there ; 
how could he, when everything so forcibly reminded 
him of her? Still, the click of Mrs. Hannah’s knitting 
needles was soothing in the still twilight, and there 
was a quiet restfulness about Nelly, as she sat silent 
in the shadow, or played snatches of her favourite 
airs on the tuneless piano which had been one of 
Clare’s aversions. As the autumn passed, and the 
winter evenings drew in, the curate was still more 
frequently at Ivy Cottage. The solitude of his 
dreary lodgings seemed unbearable, and besides, 
the ice at last was broken, and he talked about 


Oh, little | 


We can’t always see the | 


What he suffered during that 


At first they did not speak of Clare at 


Clare, talked of her incessantly, though rather as of 
_ one that had been than that still was. Every letter 
| Nelly received from her sister—they were not long 
nor frequent—was read and discussed. Clare was 
evidently very happy, she spoke in high terms of 
London life, and the numbers of pleasant places she 
visited, and people she met, but of her individual 
affairs she said but little, and that in the vaguest man- 
ner ; then she frequently changed her residence ; and 
in reply to Nell’s earnest questions as to why she was 
so unsettled there came but an unsatisfactory as- 
sertion that London was different from everywhere 
else, people were always moving about. This to 
Nelly’s well-regulated, methodical mind, was unac- 
countable; she could not understand how people who 
| lived like Ishmaelites, moving from place to place 
every other week could have any home duties or 
| home pleasures. It did not seem respectable, much 
less comfortable, and the motives which led to it 
| were entirely beyond her comprehension, Clare 
called it seeing life, Nell thought it a vagrant sort 
of existence. The curate knew nothing about it. A 
year passed away evenly, then another, without a 
single event of any importance occurring in Dims- 
dale. Clare was still seeking her mission, at least 
| there came no hint that she had found it, or was 
| growing enviably rich or conspicuously famous, but 
| there came no word of complaint. Ernest Leigh was a 
| constant visitor at the cottage, indeed his going there 
| was regarded asa matter of course. One afternoon he 
| was surprised to find a stranger in the little drawing- 
| room, this was none other than the lord of the manor, 
| Sir John Lumley, just returned from a prolonged 
| Eastern tour. The curate had never met him, but 
| from report he was not inclined to regard the young 
| baronet with very favourable eyes. Sir John was a 
graceless scapegrace, reckless and dissipated, rumour 
said, yet it seemed very difficult to believe such 
things of the sad-faced, delicate-looking gentleman, 
who sat in Clare’s favourite wicker easy-chair, and 
chatted very sociably and easily about himself, his 
travels, and Dimsdale, asking questions innumerable 
with boyish eagerness about the village and its in- 
habitants. 

“TI hope I may say I’ve come back for good, Mr. 
Leigh,” he remarked, turning to the curate, “and 
as my steward informed me that Miss Newton is the 
poor people’s directory, I called here for information. 
After a long absence a landlord finds much to do on 
his return, and I’m very willing to do all I ought, 
only I’m very ignorant and inexperienced; however, 

| Miss Newton has promised to aid me, and if you will 
| join us I doubt not we will achieve something won- 
| derful!” 

“ You can’t do better than put yourself under Miss 
| Newton’s guidance. She knows everybody’s wants,” 
the curate replied, pleased, in spite of himself, with 
| the simple earnestness of the insignificant-looking 
little individual who was lord of the broad fertile 
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acres on every side for several miles. “ What advice 
or assistance I can give, you may rely upon.” 
However, as month after month passed, and Sir 
John continued to visit Ivy Cottage much more 
frequently than there was any real occasion for, the 
curate experienced a very curious sensation ; it began 
to dimly dawn upon him that if Nelly Newton were 


‘ to marry Sir John, though it might be a very fine 
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thing for her, it would be the reverse of agreeable to 
him, and so, to prevent any such contingency, he 
resolved to marry Nelly himself, if she would have 
him. His proposal was rather a matter-of-fact affair, 
but Nell was a matter-of-fact little person. Ernest 
was very gentle and kind, and glancing with shy 
wonder into his eyes she read sufficient affection there 
to make her superlatively happy, for she was not very 
exacting. For a long time Nell had hoped for this, 
for a long time her heart had cherished secret thoughts 
of Ernest Leigh, for a long time she believed that 
Clare was quite forgotten, and for a very long time 
she had thought the curate of Dimsdale the most 
wonderful person in the world; even his secondary 
love contented her, and made her very happy, and she 
made no secret of her pleasure though she was not 
very demonstrative over it. And the curate was 
happy too in a self-satisfied way. 


Nelly was the best | 


little woman in the world, and they would get on | 


very pleasantly in a quiet unsentimental fashion. 

Dimsdale was pleased with the new arrangement. 
It was just as it should be, as it had a right to be 
from the first, as Dimsdale all along expected it 
would be at the last. An early date was fixed for the 
wedding, for there was nothing to wait for, no home 
hunting, or house furnishing; Nell clung fondly to 
the cottage, and Ernest was willing enough to share 
it with her. 

The first to offer congratulations was Sir John 
Lumley. No one, he assured Nelly, more earnestly 
desired her happiness; he trusted, he said, that a 
year’s pleasant intimacy entitled him tothe privilege 
of a brother, and hoped to have the happiness of 
giving Nelly away. That was very satisfactory tothe 
curate, and all parties concerned, except perhaps to 
Sir John himself. No one in the least suspected 
what a martyr he was making of himself. No one 
followed him to his study, and watched him perform 
a most painful anatomical operation there. No one 
witnessed him dissecting his heart, or heard his 
groan, as he saw that it was hopelessly and deeply 
diseased. Sir John concluded that he had made a 
grand mistake. But all the lamenting in the world 
would not alter it; so he endured his misfortune 
philosophically enough, and tried very hard to ac- 
custom himself to thinking of Nelly Newton as Mrs. 
Ernest Leigh. 

The preparations for the wedding were simple. 
A delicate lavender silk dress for the bride, a sober 
grey for Mrs. Hannah, and a drab French merino to 


travel in, was the extent of Nell’s purchases, with | 


the exception of a plain white bonnet and veil. The 
day before the all-important one fixed for the cere- 
mony, they duly arrived from Greatchester, and were 
displayed for the inspection and admiration of old 
Hannah; even Ernest was allowed a peep at the 
finery which would be so gaily donned the next 
morning. 

“T’ll be down presently,” Nell said, as he left 
the room, “when I put these wonderful dresses 
away.” She was very merry and happy, not a single 
cloud darkened her horizon, not a shadow was there 
even in the distance. Clare’s absence was almost 
felt as a relief; for, Clare, Nell instinctively felt, was 
of a slightly dog-in-the-mangerish disposition. One 
final glance at the pretty dress, one peep in the 
mirror, and Nelly ran down-stairs lightly, flushed 
and happy. The drawing-room door was open, and 
just inside it she came to a sudden standstill. Not 
a cry, not a word escaped her; but she grew very 
white and cold, for there, before her, was Clare, 
her head bowed on Ernest Leigh’s shoulder, his arms 
clasping her tightly, his face hidden in her hair. 
For a few moments Nelly gazed, terror-stricken, then 
she stole softly away, crept up to her room, and 
stood by the open window with clasped hands and 
uplifted eyes. But only for a few minutes. Hastily 
the neatly-packed trunk was pushed out of sight, the 
wedding-dress crammed into a drawer, the bonnet- 
box ignominiously tossed to the top of the wardrobe. 
Nell would never want it now; then she ran down- 
stairs, noisily blunderedagainst the door, andin another 
moment the sisters were clasped in each others’ arms, 
mingling their tears and voices, sobbing, laughing, 
looking at each other, and then sobbing again. Ernest 
Leigh stood by the fireplace with averted face and 
downcast eyes. He did not dare to look at Nelly, 
lest she should see what he so forcibly felt, namely, 
that Clare was still more to him than all the world 
beside. 

“Go home, Ernest,’ Nell whispered, lingering a 
moment behind, after the first greetings were over, 
Clare and Hannah had left the room. “Go away, and 
put a stop to everything. My sister is ill; she looks 
as if she were dying. It’s all over, Ernest, since she 
has come back. We made a mistake. Let us thank 
God we found it out to-day instead of to-morrow !” 

‘Nelly !”’ that one word expressed all the curate’s 
feelings—regret, remorse, perplexity, affection, pain ! 
It was the ery of a heart-broken brother, and Nell 
accepted it as such. 

**Go away, Ernest, and explain matters as well as 
you can,” she said, gently, but very firmly. 

“You will not be my wife to-morrow, Nelly ?” 

“Not to-morrow; not any day, Ernest. She has 
returned.” 

Yes, she had come back, not rich, and famous, and 
happy, as she had so fondly hoped, but poor, and 
solitary, and wretched, humbled in heart and spirit, 
a sadder, wiser woman after three years’ bitter 
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experience, glad to lay her head beside her sister’s, and 
thank God very fervently for a home, the first she had 
since she had left Dimsdale. If her mission was to 
learn her own weakness she had indeed succeeded. 
The postponement of Nell’s wedding, because her 
sister returned ill and unexpectedly was all very well, 
but the breaking off the marriage altogether on that 
account was very extraordinary, at least so Dimsdale 
said. Why, it was quite a romance, and romances were 


regarded as questionable things in that primitive little , 


village ; but after a time the wiseacres gave over talk- 
ing, wonder and conjecture were entirely wasted on 
such changeable people as the Miss Newtons and 
Mr. Leigh; besides, it was not easy to decide who was 
most to blame—Clare, for her mad expedition to 
London, Ernest Leigh for ever having cared about 
her, or Nelly for not having married him out of hand. 
Popular feeling was certainly strongest against Clare, 
but after a little while the current altered, and Nelly 
was denounced as the hard-hearted, designing person. 
Nell was mercenary, and ambitious, Nell had scan- 
dalously thrown over the curate, and was engaged to 
Sir John Lumley. Dimsdale was hurt, and shocked, 
and disappointed, and underneath all that sincerely de- 
lighted, for Dimsdale knew that she would make a 
generous and useful Lady Lumley. 

Yes, time, which does all things well, brought a 
balm to Nelly’s wounds. She suffered; who doesn’t 
that loves ? but she found comfort and consolation in 
knowing that she did right. Hers was not a very 
intense nature, but it was admirably honest. She liked 
Sir John very much, and esteemed him highly, and if 
he was content with that moderate amount of affection, 
Nelly was willing to make him happy, assuring him 
that if she did not love him very deeply, she most 
certainly loved no one else, From the evening of 
Clare’s return she had never thought of Ernest Leigh 
except as a brother. Sir John was quite willing to 
take Nelly on those terms, so they were married 
quietly one morning by the curate, Clare being the 
only bridesmaid, For a year they travelled on the 
Continent, hearing but littie intelligence from Dims- 
dale, except that the curate was really married at last, 
and living in Ivy Cottage, and that Clare’s health was 
very much improved. But when Sir John and Lady 
Lumley returned to Dimsdale there were such rejoic- 
ings as the little village never before witnessed. 


It | 


was indeed a coming home, and Nell enjoyed it 


thoroughly, for Dimsdale was the dearest spot in all 
the world to her. 


“So it is you that are rich and famous, after all, | 


Nell,” Clare cried, after the first storm of tears and 
kisses was over, “and you carry your honours royally, 





darling ; but I don’t envy you, Nell, I’m very happy in 
the cottage now, and I think I’ve found my mission 
at last.” 

« And I’m very happy too,” Nell replied, merrily, 
“and though I never went mission-hunting, I think 
I’ve found mine. Little sister, Woman’s Mission is 
to do the duty that lies nearest to her, cheerfully, and 
earnestly ; and believe me that is quite enough for a 
poor weak woman to attempt.” 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

135. To what converts does St. Paul refer as being 
the “ seal of his apostleship ” ? 

136. What words in the book of Job would seem 
to show that the ancients understood something of 
the compression of matter by the withdrawal of 
air? 

137. What was one of the evil results 
Jehoshaphat king of Judah brought upon his family 
by associating himself with the wicked king Ahab? 

138. Quote a proverb which shows the effects 
care upon a man’s mind, 

139. In whose reigns was there great neglect of 
the reading of the law as given by Moses? 

140. What town is mentioned in the kingdom 
Persia as being the residence of king Cyrus ? 

141. What emperor issued an edict forbidding any 
Jew to reside in Rome? 

142, Of what woman isit stated she “ nyinistered 
to Christ of her substance” ? 


which 


o 


or 


of 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 384. 

123. “Sanctify yourselves both ye and your 
brethren. For because ye did it not at the first, the 
Lord our God made a breach upon us, for that we 
sought Him not after the due order” (1 Chron. xv. 
12, 13, and 2 Sam. vi. 6, 7). 

124, When the sun shone on the water in the val- 
ley of Edom, and caused the Moabites to think it was 
the blood of their enemies, thus they advanced heed- 
lessly, and were soon destroyed (2 Kings iii. 22, 23). 

125. King Ahasuerus: because the queen Vashti 
had refused to do his bidding (Esther i. 22). 

126. The sin of lying (Rev. xxi. 8, 27). 

127. First, because “ they watch over your souls as 
they that must give account.” Second, “that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty” (Heb, xiii. 17, and 1 Tim. ii. 2). 

128. Elisha the prophet, at Gilgal (2 Kings iv. 


4244), 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. 

Chapter to be read—Judges ix. 
NTRODUCTION. Gideon now dead. How 

many sons had he? Besides these 70, 

another son, named Abimelech, by another 

woman, There being no Judge, the elders 

would rule, as directed by Moses (Ex. xviii. 

25). Judges only raised up from time to 

time for special work. By whom were 
they appointed? No Judge so far took the honour 
on himself, but now shall find an exception. 

IT, ABIMELECH’s Conspiracy, (Read 1—6). With 
whom did Abimelech begin to lay plans? His 
mother’s family more likely to help him ; would like to 
see one of themselves raised. What plan is made? 
All must go about, and talk to men of Shechem; much 
better to have one of themselves to reign over them 
than 70 persons. What effect did it have? Men of 
Shechem easily persuaded, their pride gratified. What 
did they give Abimelech? Where was the money 
taken from? So the money given to the idol was 
used for supporting Abimelech the usurper. Thus 
the Israelites punish themselves. How was the 
money spent? Whom did Abimelech hire? Now 
picture him at the head of the mob of lawless men, 
going to his father’s house; the alarm at their 
approach; arms hastily snatched up; the massacre 
of all except one; who was he, and how did he escape? 
Now what was done to Abimelech? ‘This usurper 
having killed his brethren, made king. Will he pros- 
per? We shall see. 

II. AsrmeLecy’s Warnine. (Read 7—21). Who 
alone had been saved? What does Jotham do? 
Where does he go? The same mount, Gerizim, from 
which the blessings were pronounced (Deut. xi. 29), 
and on which Samaritan temple afterwards built 
(John iv. 20). This the first instance of a fable or 
parable in the Bible. Which are the most important 
Olives for fatness, figs for sweetness, vines 
for cheerfulness, but of what use is the bramble or 
thistle ? Why was it placed in the earth? (Gen. iii. 18). 
What folly, then, for the bramble to presume to reign 
over the other trees. Who is meant by the bramble ? 
So, as Abimelech is the bramble, the men of Shechem 


FIFTH 





trees P 


are the trees, 
making Abimelech king, let them rejoice in him, i.e., 


FOR 





If they had been true and sincere in | 


treat him as king, submit to his rule; butif not, then | 


he would one day prove their destruction. 

III. Apimenecu’s Reian. (Read 22—27.) What 
did Jotham do after reciting his parable ? thus escaped 
Abimelech’s vengeance. How long did Abimelech 
reign ? for three years they did put their trust in him, 
but then what came between him and his people ? 
Who sent this evil spirit? He had never repented of 
his wickedness in slaying his brethren, he must be 
punished. His punishment came through those who 
had aided him in the massacre, they now turn against 


AND HOME. 


ABIMELECH. 
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him. What did they do? First they rob the travellers, 


| then Gaal goes to Shechem. What do the Shechemites 


do? Are tired of Abimelech ; ready to trust any one 
who makes fair promises. So, now they carouse to- 
gether, eat and drink, and go into the house of their 
God, and curse Abimelech. What a picture of law- 
lessness and confusion ! 

IV. ApimeecH’s Enp. Without reading all the 
chapter, teacher can tell the children how Gaal, the 
leader of the new rebellion, fortified the city of 
Shechem against Abimelech ; how the governor of the 
city sent messengers to Abimelech, who came up to 
the city by night in four companies, fought against 
it and took it, killing the inhabitants, and levelling 
the city (v. 45). But his own end was coming near, 
Now read 46—57. Where did all the people that were 
left take refuge? Surely their God will help them! 
so they shut themselves up in his Temple. Now 
picture Abimelech and his followers climbing the hill 
Zalmon with axes in their hands, each man cutting 
down a bough, all laying their boughs on their 
shoulders, descending the hill once more, piling up 
their boughs round the tower, then setting fire to it. 
Whatan awful scene! a thousand men and women 
burnt to death. Nowcomes Abimelech’s end. What 
other city does he encamp against ? A similar scene 
takes place. People shut themselves up in the tower, 
Abimelech attempted to burn it likewise. What 
happened to him? Feels that he has received death 
blow, but cannot endure disgrace of being killed bya 
woman ; how then does he die? So ended his deeds 
of evil, after three years. He died miserably, and fire 
did destroy the inhabitants of Shechem who trusted 
in him, as Jotham’s parable had foretold. 

V. Practica Lessons. (1) The sin of rebellion. 
God was the king of Israel, people turned from Him 
and therefore turned from His arrangements, joined 
Abimelech in his ambitious plans. He pushed him- 
self forward, but in the end was miserably defeated. 
Let children learn duty of submission. God gives 
grace to humble. If he calls to higher position, well; 
if not, be contented to remain where are placed. Fear 
God, honour the king. As 
Abimelech treated others so did the same come upon 
him ; this a warning to all. Evil deeds cannot go 
Cruelty, oppression, &c., sure to bring 


(2) Retributive justice, 


unpunished. 


| punishment in time, if not in this life, will in the 


next, if not repented of. Therefore, take heed to what 


, is right, for that alone shall bring peace at the last. 


| 





Questions to be answered. 
1. Describe Abimelech’s conspiracy. 
What was Jotham’s parable ? 
Explain the parable. 
Who conspired against Abimelech ? 
What was Abimelech’s end ? 
What lessons may we learn ? 
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GOOD DEEDS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


“FOR ALL THAT ARE AT SEA.” 

m OST musical and beautiful is the hymn, 
“For all that are at sea.” 
well to live out our hymns. 
ago we watched a fleet of fishing smacks 
leaving the port of Hull for the North 
Sea, and had a good view of the fishing-smack lads 
who are apprenticed for some years to their masters, 
and who go out under “a skipper” to spend weeks 
upon the waters. Sometimes they have kind skippers, 
sometimes hard and cruel ones. Sometimes they are 
washed overboard; and we talked with one little lad 
who had had a most wonderful escape, being washed 
right overboard by one huge wave, and washed, 
happily, back again by another, escaping by “the 
hair of his teeth,” half-drowned. A friend asked us 
if we would like to visit an establishment erected at 
an expense of three or four thousand pounds by 
private beneficence, for aged “‘tars”’ and their wives, 
and for fishing-smack boys. We gladly consented, 
but were enjoined that we must on no account 
mention the name of the living “benefactor.” He 
spends nearly every evening each week in teach- 
ing a class of fishing-smack boys, who have a penny 
bank, and other like institutions. We were con- 
ducted to a handsome building, with good large play- 
grounds, and about three storeys high. Here we 
found bed-rooms, and sitting-rooms, and store-rooms; 
for several old tars and their wives, who pay a merely 
nominal rent, just to preserve their independency ; 
and an up-stairs series of rooms, with shipping 
““names” on the doors, for the fishing-smack boys, 
who instead of being “let out ” in cheap lodgings by 
their masters, during the time they are in port, have 
here neat little iron beds, and a large washing-room, 
and a bath-room, and many other conveniences ; 
there is the living-room, where their wants are well 
attended to, and a room for draughts and other 
games. We went from room to room in this cheerful 
bright home. We saw pictures on the walls, and all en- 
nobling, domesticating influences everywhere around. 
And all this is done by one gentleman, whose whole 
heart is in the work. Verily we thought, “Tom 
Hughes” is in the right when he says in the preface 
to one of his works, that there is an unthought of 
“reserve of power and goodness”’ in the life of this 
great nation. “Old men and children;” for these 
boys are not, many of them, much more than 
children—may here bless the name of the Lord, be 
led to serve Him, and learn that Christianity is a life 
as well as a creed. Space forbids a more lengthened 
dwelling on this noble institution. Modesty reigns 





But it is | 
Not long | 


| over all, and it would be an unpardonable offence in 
the eyes of the donor to “‘name names;” but he is 
more than a giver, he is a worker, and we cite it to 
show that there are in England typical cases of this 
sort where “good deeds” blossom in quiet places, 
and are not heralded forth in flaming reports, and 
with “ public honours.” We never made a visitation 
that gave us more pleasure, and should like to renew 
our aequaintance with this glorious “ Home.” 


| 
| 


THE TEMPTATION OF CHILDREN. 


It may seem a little unkind from one point of view 
but, thoughtfully considered, it will we feel sure, fairly 
come under the head of Good Deeds, that a move- 
ment has been started at Manchester for clearing the 
streets at late hours of hundreds of children who, late 
at night, linger about the streets, selling newspapers 
and matches. The Manchester School Board is about 
to petition Parliament under the Amended Factories 
Act, asking them to define the age at which children 
should be allowed to hawk in the streets at all, and 
especially the hour of night after which it shall be 
unlawful to employ them thus. It is not only that 
this hawking seriously interferes with their education, 
but that it leaves them open to the very worst temp- 
tations that can surround the child life. They are all 
“ somebody’s children,’ and if the parents are too 
callous to care for them, a Christian nation must act 
in loco parentis, 


ROME. 

Protestantism lives now, as we have reported, in old 
papal Rome. In the funeral cortége of King Victor 
Emmanuel ten ministers labouring in Italy, headed 
by the Rev. James Wall, who has done so noble a work 
there, carried banners with inscriptions to “‘ United 
Italy” upon them. This is a sign of the times indeed ; 
and right earnestly do we hope that prosperity will 
continue in a Civil and religious sense under the new 
monarch. We have few fears whenever constitutional 
Government exists, for the welfare of Protestantism. 
But what a change at Rome! Even the death of 
the great pontiff, Pius the Ninth, has made com- 
paratively little stir amongst the inhabitants of that 
once mighty stronghold of Popedom. The people of 
Rome have fiocked to view the mortal remains of a 
mortal man, the chief of the Roman Church, as they 
lay at St. Peter’s in state; but the visits were toa 
great extent the result of curiosity, and not super- 
stition, which has for centuries been the case when 
the body of “ Christ’s Vicar” has been exhibited for 
their gratification. It is surely not in Rome that 
Popery spreads ! 
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(Drawn by C. GREGORY.) 


EVENING HYMN. 


SRI , Re = 
IN OW, the day declining, God our Father and Defender, 
SRA eis sar Thy childre re 
} Fall the shades of night, Hear Thy children pray, 
a oe To Thy mercy sweet and tender, 
And the stars are shining Would we now our souls surrender 
In the azure height ; At the close of day. 
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Son of God most holy, 
Watch us from above, 
Trusting in Thee solely, 
Bless us with Thy love ; 
So, to-night, among the number 
Of 'T'hy sheep, may we, 
Calm and tranquil-hearted slumber, 
With no evil thought to cumber 
Dreams of heaven and Thee. 


Holy Spirit, hear us, 
Listen to our prayer, 
In the dark be near us, 
Have us in Thy care; 
While the mists of sleep bedew us, 


| And our powers restore, 

With Thy peace, good Lord, imbue us, 

In Thy grace and strength renew us, 
Ever more and more. 


Three in One Eternal, 
One in Three divine, 
With a ray supernal 
On Thy servants shine. 
Hear our evening supplication, 
Raised with pious breath, 
Save us with Thy great salvation, 
From all evil machination, 
And from sudden death. 
Amen! 





MORE 


; CHAPTER LIL. 
» ERFECT bliss! bold words 
these for any human being 





but the truth when she ap- 


leant her head against the breast of him 


to use in describing the feel- | 
‘, ings of even one half-hour in | 
this changeful world; yet | 
Vera Saxby spoke nothing | 


plied them to her own sensations, as she | 


who was to be her husband, and felt his | 


uttered a fervent thanksgiving for the | 


\ protecting arms close round her, as he | 


blessed assurance of her love, and all the 
fair promise for the future which it seemed to give 
them both. 

Vera had loved him, in truth, before even he had 
himself discovered that she was dear to him. She 
had led a very lonely, uneventful life up to the time 
when she left England, and had never had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing any one capable of drawing forth the 





strong power of sympathy which was inherent in her | 


ardent nature. 
first saw Anthony Beresford he had been the hero of 
her imagination, and his letters both to her father and 
to herself had given her an insight into his character 
which had filled her with admiration for his noble 
When she came to know him personally, 
with his winning manners, his singularly sweet smile, 
and the thoughtful brown eyes, whose varying ex- 
pression revealed the impulses of a most pure and 


qualities, 


Long previous to the day when she | 


generous soul, she learnt speedily to love him, as all | 


have loved this same Anthony Beresford who have 
come in contact with him in real life. 


But poor Vera did her best to repress, or, at all | 


events, to conceal, the tenderness which increased 
with every hour of renewed intercourse, and soon 
grew so firmly rooted in her heart that if she had at 


THAN CONQUEROR. 


BY F, M. F, SKENE, AUTHOR OF “ TRIED,” “‘ONE LIFE ONLY,” ETC. ETC. 


| any time been separated from Anthony, and destined 
never to see him again, she would have remained 
true to him through all the years of life, that for 
his sake she would have allowed none other to make 
less lonely. But she strove hard to prevent him dis- 
covering her affection for him, and very nearly suc- 
ceeded too well, simply because she believed that he 
had already bestowed on some charming person in 
England the love that would have been so precious 
to herself. She had spoken truly when she said to 
Anthony that had she never gained it she yet would 
have found happiness in her work; for Vera Saxby 
was a true servant of God, and for her Saviour’s sake 
it was very sweet to her to be allowed to minister to 
His children, who were oppressed and lost in the 
midst of a world that to them was wholly eruel; but 
the true heart-joy, the active not passive felicity, for 
which every human being instinctively longs, could 
never have been hers save as Anthony Beresford’s 
loving and beloved. wife. 

It was therefore, in truth, a perfect bliss which 
those two felt when, well assured at last that they 
belonged to each other for life, they opened out all 
the deep secret feelings so long hidden the one from 
the other, and came at last most seriously and 
solemnly to the conclusion that their union kad been 
predestined from the first, and that it would have a 
special sanctification from the dedication of their lives 
to the self-same holy work which both had made, be- 
fore they ever met. 

If in. this changeful world, so full of sin and 
sorrow, it was impossible that they could always 
retain the ecstatic blissfulness of those first few 
moments of mutual and perfect comprehension, it is 
certain that it would prove the precursor of a deep 
and solid happiness which would shine upon tieir lives 
with a steady light, whatever clouds might dim their 
horizon, for it came from the love that would never 
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fail to bind them in sweetest harmony together, 
taking the sting from every sorrow, and adding pure 
lustre to every joy. 

In the long conversation which Anthony Beresford 
and Vera Saxby held together on that happy evening, 
hand linked in hand, peaceful and secure in the 
possession of all that was most precious to each of 
them on earth, they decided that Anthony was still 
to carry out his plan of going to Dar es Salem on the 
following day, for they meant that devotion to the 
work their Heavenly Father had given them to do 
should be the watchword of their lives, and that 
their mutual affection should be made to minister to 
it, instead of ever being allowed to interfere with 
that which must be their first duty as it would be 
their highest happiness. 





Of course it was pain to 
part even for a short time when they had, so to 
speak, but just found each other, but they did not 
hesitate for a moment, and looked brightly on 
to the day of Anthony’s return, which was not to 
be later than that previous to Captain Saxby’s 
arrival, 


The prospect of their marriage, however, modified 
in some degree the arrangements Anthony proposed ' 
to make in the southern port, since the question of 
peril for Vera was at an end from the moment that 
Anthony’s protection could be over her with that 
unceasing care which a husband only could give, and 
he resolved that if he found as he expected that 
Dar es Salem was indeed the best locality for their 
mutual labours, he would secure a house there at 
once and make every preparation for bringing Vera 
back with him so soon as the necessary formalities 
for their marriage could be accomplished. They 
both agreed that there was to be no delay in this, 


because Vera was naturally most anxious that her 
father should himself give her away to the man who 


had so long been as a son to him in affection; and 
Anthony improved on this arrangement by suggesting 
that Captain Saxby should also convey them in his 
own vessel to their future home, when the wedding 


was fairly over. 

They decided that Vera was to spend the inter- 
vening time in winding up the affairs of her little 
home, disposing of the children whom it was not 
necessary she should take with her, and prepariig 
the others to accompany her to their new residence, 
and it seemed clear to them both that each would 
be far too busily occupied to allow of much time for 
lamentations at their separation, before they would 
meet again to part no more. 

Anthony’s journey to Dar es Salem _ proved 
thoroughly successful. There could no doubt 
that it was the spot most suited for the efforts they 
desired to make on behalf of the slaves, although 
there was a prospect of sufficient difficulty in their 
labours to make him feel doubtful if he could have | 
allowed Vera to go there alone, and very thankful 
that he would be by her side to protect her, so as to 


be 





prevent any necessity of her valuable assistance 
being withheld from the work. 

So it came to pass that when Captain Saxby’s 
vessel anchored in the port of Zanzibar she was 
straightway boarded by two individuals whd looked 
radiant with happiness, and seemed to have a singu- 
larly good understanding with each other. He was 
so delighted to see his daughter again that he could 
give no attention to any of her surroundings beyond 
a hearty shake of the hand to Anthony, and it was 
was not until he had left his ship in command of his 
first mate, and gone home for the night to Vera’s 
little house, that he began to perceive something 
peculiar in the aspect of affairs which he could not 
altogether fathom. 

Vera and Anthony were seated side by side on the 
divan which filled one end of the room, while Captain 
Saxby was placed opposite to them, busily engaged 
in eating his supper. He kept looking at them from 
time to time, with a perplexed expression of face 
which amused them both exceedingly ; but they pre- 
served a demure silence as to their new relations 
with each other, until at last he laid down his knife 
and fork, and, folding his hands in a resigned manner, 
he said, “ Would one or other of you be so good as 
to tell me what you two persons are up to?” 

“ By all means,” said Anthony; ‘‘ we are up to 
being married if you have no objection.” 

“Now, if that is not the best news I have heard 
this many a long day!” said the captain, stamping 
with his feet on the ground in exuberant delight. 

**Then you will give me this dear child of yours 
willingly,’ said Anthony taking Vera’s hand with 
some emotion. 

* Aye, with all my heart and soul! 
man on earth to whom I could give her with greater 
pleasure. But, I say, hold hard a bit, my young 
man; are you not in love with somebody elise ?” 

“Not now,” said Anthony, laughing heartily. 


There is nota 


sel 
once was caught by a very lovely face, as I have no 
doubt you have been in your day, too, Captain Saxby, 
but the lady is at this present date perfectly happy 
with another husband, and I am in love with nobody 
but my future wife, whom you see before you.” 

“Allright. I thought it a 
of business when you wrote to 


queer romantic kind 
me from the heart of 
the Cornish mountains, and described some wonder- 
ful sort of fairy you found adorable, and I think it 
is rather a good thing, for your own sake, that you 
have fallen in with something more sensible in the 
shape of a wife. But, by the way, Anthony, what a 
compliment it is to my personal appearance that you 
have fallen in love with Vera, at least if you have 
found her as like me as you expected.” 

The contrast between the burly captain, with his 
large, somewhat coarse, features, and a complexion 
copper-coloured from the effects of sun and sea-air, 
with the pretty, bright-faced Vera, was so absurd 
that even she laughed heartily at his speech; and the 
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merry evening spent by all three as they talked over | 


their plans together was such as the captain said he 
would willingly have come from England to enjoy. 

A fey weeks later and there was a quiet wedding 
in the Rete church of the English mission at Zanzi- 


bar, when Anthony Beresford and Vera Saxby were | 


linked together for life in the presence of a large 
assemblage of persons of very mixed races, One or 


two English ladies resident in the place attended | 


upon Vera, and Anthony had no lack of friends 
among the officers of Captain Saxby’s ship, while the 
lower part of the church was filled with the crew of 
that and some other European vessels, who jostled 
without ceremony the numerous blacks that had 
come to witness the union of those two fast friends 
of their oppressed and unhappy race. 

Anthony and Vera chose to have no honeymoon, 


excepting the brief voyage in their father’s ship to | 


Dar es Salem—there Captain Saxby took leave of 
them in order to proceed to his duties in another 


part of the coast—and they settled down at once | 


into their new home, and commenced the arduous 
labours which were to end only with their lives. 


Not only did Vera co- “ite indefatigably with 
her husband in all his work in the port, but she 
went with him in his journeys to the interior, and 
saw with her own eyes the sad procession of slaves 
which had so haunted her imagination, and rescued 
many a poor girl and trembling child from the death- 
blow of the cruel masters. 

When Anthony Beresford knelt down, as he often 
did, to give God thanks for the great mercies He had 
bestowed upon him, he felt in looking back over his 
past life that he had indeed been made more than 
conqueror in the conflict with evil, through the 
Saviour who had loved him. He had conquered it 
in his own person by his first unselfish sacrifice in 
the person of Rex, then by his triumph over Dacre, 
and now, with his dear wife’s help, he hoped to 
conquer it in the souls of many who, but for his 
succour, would have perished in despair. And so 
we take leave of Anthony Beresford, to hear of him 
no more until that day when, as we believe, he shall 
receive the crown of the true conqueror in the 
Paradise of God. 


THE END. 





THE RESTING-PLACES OF OUR 


SAVIOUR, 


SECL 


BY THE REV. GEO, A. CHADWICK, D.D., PREBENDARY OF ARMAGH CATHEDRAL, AND RECTOR OF ARMAGH. 


AND THE SCENES OF HIS 


USION. 


IV.—SOLITUDE IN PRAYER. 


1, “In the morning, rising up a great while before day, He went out, and departed into a solitary place, and there prayed. 
+ . . . And when they had found Him, they said unto Him, All men seek for Thee.”’—Manrx i. 35-37. 

2. ‘* He went out intoa mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer toGod. And when it was day, He called unto 
him His disciples, and of them He chose twelve.” —Sr. LukE vi. 12, 13. 


3. “ And when He had sent them away, He departed into a mountain to pray. 


And about the fourth watch of the 


night, He cometh unto them, walking upon the sea.”—Sr. Mark vi. 46—48. 
4. ‘‘ He went up into a mountain to pray; and as He prayed, the fashion of His countenance was altered, and His raiment 


was white and glistering.”—Sr. LuKE ix. 28, 29, 


From Jerusalem He went into the 
SS! Mount of Olives, and He oft-times 
resorted unto Gethsemane with His disciples. We 
may conclude, without hesitation, that these retire- 
ments also were for communion with His Father. 
And thus we learn to regard such communion as 
the habit of our Redeemer’s life. It is specially 
mentioned at many a special crisis, but it is not 
peculiar to these. It is the spring of all His 





<a] ESIDES these four examples of retire- | 
ment to pray, Jesus often goes into | 
a desert place alone with the twelve. | 


activities; for not merely by unconscious and | 


passive derivation, but with effort and earnestness 
of supplication, was His word fulfilled, “I live by 
my Father.” 

‘When most His work expressed authority, He 
was still renouncing all independence. 
prayer is a renunciation of independence. 


prayer says, ‘We can do nothing without Thee.’ 


| selecting the standard-bearers of the cross. 
| the discourse which detained the multitude until 


Every | 
Beery | 


As His prayers were the essentially true prayers, | 


they must have had this meaning perfectly, with- 
out any reservation. St. John’s Gospel is here, as 
elsewhere, the interpreter of that which is implied 
in the others. It is he who repeats to us these 
words of Christ, the Son can do nothing of him- 
self.” (Maurice, “ The Gospel of the Kingdom,” 
p. 98). Thus, when all men sought Him, when 
Capernaum would fain usurp the enjoyment of 
what was meant for “ other cities also,” when ex- 
citement and the desire for marvels would scarcely 
give Him peace to “ preach the Gospel,’ St. Mark 
lays great stress upon the fact that He rose up, a 
great while before it was light, and went into a 
solitary place to pray. He prayed all night before 
After 


they would have “fainted by the way,” and the 
miracle which raised their enthusiasm until they 
would have crowned Him, He prayed until the 
fourth watch of the night. These examples will 
show that when He forbade vain repetitions, or 
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the conceit of being heard for much speaking, He | 


did not blame all “saying the same words,” for 
He himself did so, nor forbid us to remain in the 


audience chamber of our King and Father as long | 


as we have true petitions to present. 

But what is the meaning of the command to 
pray without ceasing, when even Christ himself 
had some times of action, and other times of 
prayer, and found that retirement helped His sup- 
plication ? 

There is a temper, so desirous of heavenly 
things, so conscious of God and of dependence, 
that in the sight of heaven it is as true an appeal 
as are a child’s wistful eyes. But the child will 
speak also, when opportunity is given, and the 
temper which amounts to prayer will always seek to 
utter its requests. Because Christ prayed always, 
therefore he took opportunities and made oppor- 
tunities for prayer. St. Augustine says, “ When 
we cherish uninterrupted desire, together with the 
exercise of faith, hope, and charity, we ‘ pray al- 
ways.’ But at stated times and seasons ‘ we also 
use words in prayer to God, that by these signs of 
things we may admonish ourselves, and acquaint 
ourselves with the measure of progress in desire 
which we have made. To spend a long time in 
prayer is not the same thing as to pray ‘with 
much speaking.’ Multiplied words are one thing, 


long-continued fervour of supplication is another. | 


For even of the Lord himself it is written that He 
continued all night in prayer” (Ep. cxxx.). 

Nothing can prove more completely than His 
prayers the perfect reality of our Lord’s humanity. 
He who possesses all things humbles Himself, and 
asks. His prayers are no idle form, no firing of 
blank cartridge without a mark or a design. He 
asks that His disciples may be with Him, that 
Peter’s faith fail not, that He may Himself be 
saved “from this hour,” and He asks it as a man 
would ask. 

“Jesus,” says Godet, “ preserved his energies 
from spiritual deterioration by devoting part of 
his time to meditation and prayer. As Son of 
Man He had, in common with us all, to draw from 
God the strength He needed for His hours of 
activity. Such touches as these in the narrative 
do not look like an artificial apotheosis of Jesus, 
and they constitute a striking difference between 
the evangelical portrait and the legendary carica- 
ture.” But while this is true, there is a vast 
difference between the tone of His prayers and 
ours. We ask in His name and for His merit ; 
He says, “ Father, I will.” Even in Gethsemane, 
where importunity rises highest, there is no abase- 
ment, no confession of unworthiness; His very 
submission is a voluntary submission, and yields 
to a higher rather than to a holier will. He never 
couples with His prayers those of any other. He 
taught ws to say ‘Our Father,” but for Himself 








He reserves the loftier epithet “‘ My Father,” from 
which He never for a moment swerves. He asks 
none to pray with Him or for Him; His longing 
for human sympathy leads Him no farther than to 
bid them watch with Him, even when for themselves 
He bids them “watch and pray.” “The prayers 
which our Lord and Saviour made,” said Hooker, 
‘were for His own worthiness accepted ; ours God 
accepteth not but with this condition that they be 
joined with belief in Christ.” 

Thus the temple and the synagogue were not 
the most natural scenes, nor the most suggestive, 
to which He would betake Himself in prayer. 
Their associations were with a worship which, even 
when genuine, differed entirely from His own, 
and without at all asserting that He did not pray 
there, we remark at once that his memorable and 
recorded supplications are connected with Nature, 
and that this offers no complete analogy to guide us. 
We are members one of another. Where two or 
three are gathered together, He promises to meet 
them. And we need the God of the Covenant 
rather than the Creator of the world. With Him 
it was far otherwise, and His prayers were most 
commonly offered on the mountain and in the 
night. Bishop Hall has beautifully shown the fit- 
ness of the hill-top: ‘ Heaven is expressed by the 
name of God’s hill; and Nature taught the heathens 
to figure it by Olympus. All divine affairs of any 
magnificence were done on hills: on the hill of 
Sinai was the Law delivered, on the hill of Moriah 
was Isaac to be sacrificed, on Carmel was Elijah’s 
sacrifice, who knows not that on the hill of Sion 
stood the Temple? On the Mount of Olives was 
Christ wont to send up his prayers, and ascended 
up Himself; and here Luke saith He went up toa 
high hill to pray, not for that God maketh differ- 
ence of places, but because we are commonly more 
disposed to good by either the freedom of our 
scope to heaven, or the awfulness or solitary silence 
of places (as one saith) strikes a kind of adoration 
into us. . As Satan carried up Christ to an 
high hill to tempt Him, so He carries up Himself 
to be free from temptation and distraction.” 

And said Basil the Great: “The mind undis- 
tracted by things outside itself, nor ranging through 
the senses in the world, returns to its very self, 
and through itself ascends to the thought of God, 
and illuminated by his beauty, forgets its own 
nature, ceases to be distracted by care of food and 
raiment, but is released from earthly care, and 
fixes all its earnestness on the attainment of eternal 
good. Nor does it suffer one-half of life to be 
wasted in the lassitude of sleep, but divides night 
between sleep and prayer. Can anything be happier 
than, immediately on the dawn of day, to rise to 
pray, and adore the Creator in hymns and songs ¥” 

If this is true for others it was far more true 
for Him. 
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At evening, and before the day, when the hues 
of all earthly beauty were dim, and the depths of 
heaven were most intense, most vivid; when star 
beyond star lit up the solitary sky, and revealed 
unconcealed abysses, inconceivable majesty and 
wisdom, when all sounds died, and the isolation of 
the hills grew oppressive and intolerable—He was 
not alone, for God was with Him— 

** Cold fires which have power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man,” 
showed Him the many mansions of His Father’s 
house, 

What is it that would make the solitude and the 
darkness terrible to many, oppressive to almost 
all? It is partly the sense of physical danger, 
which He never felt who knew that He must walix 
to-day and to-morrow, and on the third day be 


PHILIP 


A SERIAL STORY. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE SNOWSTORM. 


IN 


“‘Who's there, besides foul wea- 
ther?” 

SuakEsPEaRE: King Lear, 
=T was a night to be remem- 
* bered. The landlord of the 
“ King’s Arms,” Reveley, 
looked out into the pitchy 
darkness, and declared his 
belief in the mental aberra- 
tion of any man who should 





“We! dare to ride forth from his hostelry under 

IA KX the existing atmospheric conditions. 
Zan \ Men are apt to exaggerate obstacles with 
\y which they have no desire to grapple, 

yi and it was probably some such feeling 


as this which prompted the landlord’s 
observation to the handsome visitor who stood in 
the porch. Yet not entirely was he without justi- 
fication for his opinion, for as he opened the door 
at the behest of the traveller, a wave of sleet and 
snow, impelled by the rushing wind, swept over 
him, whistling and whirring with a wailing and 
melancholy sound, 


checked upon the threshold. The cheerful lights 


from within cast their reflection upon the snow, | 


which had already fallen to a considerable depth. 
Nature was in one of her severest moods, and pro- 
mised a night of whirlwind and storm but rarely 
The 
cheerless aspect outside only heighteped the in- 


experienced even in the northern counties. 


terior attractions of the “King’s Arms,” but the | 


stranger heeded not his host’s warnings and en- 
treaties, though these were now warmly supple- 
mented by the expostulations of others. 


VAUGHAN’S 


For a moment the stranger was | 


The new- 


THE QUIVER. 


perfected. Partly it is the weight of speechless 
reverie, the shapeless apprehension which arises 
from a sense of guilt, of inward distraction, of a 
nature which is not at peace with the true nature 
of the universe we move in. Jesus had no reverie ; 
He never soliloquises; when alone He at once re- 
verts to comntunion with God, and that God His 
Father. 

Therefore He loved to pray in the darkness, 
underneath the broad sky, and He resorted to the 
solitary place and the mountain ridge, alike when 
the din of popular applause assailed Him and 
when He had to choose His “ witnesses,” alike 
when the tempest was raging across the lake 
where His weary people toiled, and when the 
glories of transfiguration awaited His sacred 
form. 


LIFE-WORK. 


BY JOHN EVEREST. 


comer, as the inmates caught a glimpse of him at 
the door, was apparently a mere youth, who could 
not yet have passed his twentieth year. His figure 
was well protected against the blast, and a natural 
grace of manner might have been detected beneath 
an apparently bluff address. Under the folds of a 
warm riding-cap dark brown curls protruded, and 
there was that in his deep blue eye which revealed 
to the landlord, as—indeed, to the merely casual 
observer—a firm, yet withal generous character. ‘The 
outline of the face was almost girlish in its round- 
ness, but the mouth again added to the manly 
characteristics indicated by the expression of the eye. 
He was already of a somewhat imposing stature, but 
tall without weakness, and happy in the possession 
of an enviable flow of animal spirits. Life had not 
yet opened out to him the Pandora’s box borne with- 
in its bosom. 

“T tell you I must ride to-night!” he exclaimed, 
with a gesture of impatience, after he had listened 
in comparative quietude to the monitions of the 
landlord. ‘The latter shrugged his shoulders signi- 
ficantly, a favourite method of indicating that 
the second person in a controversy is not the 
wisest of humanity. It is not a bad form of argu- 
ment, though partaking strongly of a_ personal 
character. 

“T have had worse ventures than this,’ resumed 
the youth, “and I suspect,” turning to the landlord 
with a smile, “ you would have laughed at the jour- 
ney yourself in your younger days,” 

“We should never repeat the folly of our prede- 
cessors,’”’ rejoined the other, sententiously. 

The visitor turned towards the landlord with a 
quick glance, interested and amused by his ready 
wit. 
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“‘In which case, as a lessee of Bacchus, you are 
out of your natural course,” he said, with a laugh. 

During this brief conversation the door of the 
hostelry remained open, and other inmates, who had 
now joined the group, added their expressions of as- 
tonishment to those of the landlord, at the hardihood 
of the traveller. His only reply was to order his 
horse to be brought round to the door. 

“Then Heaven be with you, and keep the Evil 
One from your track!” was the parting salutation of 
his host. 

The youth sprang into the saddle, and speedily 
left the village of Reveley far behind. 

“Well,” observed a frequenter of the “ King’s 
Arms,” after his departure, “I’ve heard of Mister 
Curtis taking the gulf, but I never knew such a 
plunge as this,” 

The reference to the great Roman hero was not 
without its point. Although the horseman sped on 
bravely past fields and hedges, and startled the in- 
habitants of the hamlets through which he passed, 
he had not accomplished more than a few miles be- 
fore the speed and the heavy roads began to tell 
upon his gallant steed. Being put to the proof, 
however, by his master, the animal courageously an- 
swered to the call. There was hope of the journey 
being achieved, but a ride of twenty miles in the 
midst of a blinding storm is no easy feat. The horse- 
man had soon passed beyond the pale of human 
habitations, save for straggling farm-houses, lying 
away from the main road, and which could not be 
discerned in the almost Cimmerian darkness that 
now enveloped all. Down came the snow in large 
flakes, beating against the traveller, and increasing 
in volume. His horse, nevertheless, was still strong, 
and read with answering will the courage and de- 
termination of his master. More miles were wearily 
prospect of abatement in 
the storm, and the words of the landlord rose un- 
bidden in the memory of the horseman. He rode 
well of the night, but as the wind whistled about his 
ears, and the snow fell thickly, and as by reflection 
he arrived at the conclusion that he had come but 
half his journey, he deemed it prudent to look 
for some friendly roof, convinced at length of the 
hopelessness of his task. But no haven of refuge 
was visible. Fully conscious now of the difficulties 
which faced him, he infused into his horse some- 
thing of his own spirit and energy. 

“ Bravo, Bayard! Home! home!’’ were the words of 
encouragement he uttered, and his noble companion— 
who was in sympathy with and knew the danger of his 
master—struggled heroically forward. Peering as best 
he could into the haze and the darkness, the traveller 
hoped every moment to be rewarded by the appearance 
of some resting-place, where in safety he could halt 


covered, but there was no 


for the morrow, and, perchance, ponder upon the 
rashness of his impossible enterprise. Yet in his 


emotions there mingled little of the element of fear; 


{ 
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to this his youth and his temperament rendered him 
a stranger. One of the most sacred of obligations 
had entailed upon him this journey, and the feeling 
now dominant in his breast was that of regret at his 
unfulfilled purpose. But for this he could have re- 
mained contentedly at Reveley, sheltered from the 
buffeting elements, and revelling in inglorious ease. 
That his personal safety was now involved scarcely 
seemed to touch his apprehension, or it may have 
been that he was so intent upon his purpose that he 
resolutely crushed down such incipient thoughts as 
they arose. Absolute exhausticn, however, was now 
beginning to overtake his steed, whose paces were 
This was the fact that at last 
aroused the horseman to a sense of his personal 


almost numbered. 


danger, and for Bayard’s sake as well as his own he 
stretched his gaze eagerly and wistfully into the 
To 
raise his voice to its utmost pitch would have been 
of no avail, with the noise of the discordant elements 
around and above him. Coming to a bend in the 
road, he decided to dismount, and, after tethering his 
horse to a tree by the roadside, to search on foot for 
some place of shelter. 


dense atmosphere, far as vision would penetrate. 


Just as he arrived at this 
resolution he descried in the distance, lying back 
from the main path, a cottage, or what he imagined 
to be such, from the feeble light which streamed 
forth from it. Leaping into the saddle, he nerved 
The latter 
plunged forward with what dying energy he pos- 


himself and his horse to another effort. 


sessed, and had almost reached the desired goal, 
when his foot stepped into a small gully, running at 
the end of the garden attached to the cottage. 

His rider was thrown forward out of the saddle, 
and came in contact with a piece of rude stone-work. 
From that moment, and for a considerable time, 
Philip Vaughan--for this was the name of the 
traveller whose journey we have been tracing—lay 
perfectly unconscious, dead to all mundane things. 

Upon what slender threads of circumstance does 
this human life hang! Manapportions his career— 
allotting this year to such an enterprise, and that to 
its due share of labour or recreation, when the 
unforeseen steps in, and the record is abruptly 
closed. A glance from the lightning, the unexpected 
fall of a missile, one careless step, may bear with it 
destruction to this nicely adjusted fabric. Even less 
than this will accomplish the purposes of death, for, 
as old Jeremy Taylor says, “ a fly will do it when he 
goes upon God’s errand.” 

Had Philip Vaughan been thrown from his horse 
but a few yards from the spot at which the accident 
occurred, all necessity for writing this history would 
have been avoided; but as there are many agencies 
in the 


employed dissemination of death, so are 


| there many mysteriously employed in the preserva- 


tion of life. Providence had decreed that this 
traveller, who now, as it were, had arrived at the 


very threshold of the grave, should be prevented from 














When he opened his eyes, a look of wonder, as of 
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entering. Again and again is life preserved by the 


simplest means against the action of the strongest 
forces bent upon its destruction. A child may save 
the life of a king, and thus change the destinies of 
a nation. 

Whether the noise of the horse’s hoofs had been 
heard by the inmates of the cottage during a lull in 
the storm, and they had afterwards noted its cessa- 
tion—or whether it was the snorting of the animal 
after recovering its feet which had first attracted at- 
tention, matters not; the door of the cottage quickly 
opened, and two persons made their appearance. One 
of these was a middle-aged man, and the other a girl 
just bordering upon womanhood. On reaching the 
foot of the garden they discovered the body of a man 
lying prone upon the ground, and his horse standing 
near him. Speechless and motionless, the stranger 
made no response whatever to his questioners. 

“Oh, father, father, he is dead!” exclaimed the 
girl, as she bent over the fallen body, and perceived 
blood oozing from the traveller’s head upon the snow. 

“Then he ’ll not cause us much trouble,” said her 
companion; “ go fetch a light.” Butas the girl de- 
parted on her mission, he added, “I don’t believe he 
is dead, though.” 

Returning immediately with a lantern, she knelt 
down in the snow. 
the man removed the cap which incommoded the 
horseman’s head, but the eyes were closed. The cot- 
tager saw that the features were those of a very fair 
young man, Throwing himself upon the ground, he 
unfastened Philip’s clothing, and after a few mo- 
ments the girl experienced a feeling of very pleasur- 
able relief, when ker father said, “ He’s living; he 
breathes all right.” 

The girl’s first thought had been one of pity and 
commiseration for the stranger who, so young and so 
fair, and perhaps very happy, had thus met grim 
Death on this ruthless night. A flood of imaginable 
personal history had coursed through her mind ina 
moment of time. 

“Take the light before me, and I will carry him 
in,’ said the cottager to his daughter, and they 
passed up the garden, now covered with a deep snow. 
Bayard followed, conscious that his place was by the 
side of his master, wherever that might be. Had 
not his progress been checked at the door, in all pro- 
bability he would have accompanied the melancholy 
procession into the interior of the cottage. But the 
claims of man being before those of the beast, he 
was left in silence and to the storm, while restora- 
tives were applied to Philip. These were successful 
in bringing him back to consciousness ; his head also 
had been bathed, and a gaping wound near the temple 
carefully bound up. But this contusion by no means 
exhausted the catalogue of injuries which the stranger 
had sustained. His arm was broken, causing him 
intense pain; and other disagreeable sensations of the 
chest warned him of derangement in that quarter. 


By the aid of the flickering light | 





one awaking from a dream, stole into them at the 
scene which met his view. He endeavoured to speak, 
but found himself unequal te the task. He remem- 
bered being out in the bleak, stormy night, and 
urging his horse, but in vain, to increase his pace; 
and then something suddenly occurred which ren- 
dered the world black obscurity. This and nothing 
more could he recall. His eyes followed the move- 
ments of the girl about the house; there was a 
nameless grace clinging to her motions which fas- 
cinated his gaze. Was this, too, but a dream? It 
could not be ; and yet he was unable to express him- 
self, owing to the pain which he experienced. The 
first words which brought him back to a thorough 
understanding of the circumstances in which he was 
placed were uttered by the cottager. 

“Lead the gentleman’s horse round to the shed, 
Mary. He doesn’t appear to be damaged ; you will 
find something for him to eat there.” 

The patient smiled his thanks, as he could not 
express them, and watched the maiden out of the 
doorway as she went upon her errand. Then came 
the longing to be away, and at the same time the 
consciousness of the impotence of the body to fulfil 
the mind’s desires. But ten miles from home, and 
he was incapacitated for accomplishing the journey ; 
he who had left Reveley in boisterous spirits, in- 
dulging no fears of a successful issue to his adven- 
turous undertaking. 

But the bitterest thought of all in his enforced 
quietude was the fact that he was placed at a 
distance from the only being to whom he was bound 
by the ties of affection. Mr, Henry Vaughan, of The 
Grange, was lying dangerously ill, for anything his 
son knew to the contrary; and that son, too, now 
lay bruised and battered, and unable to proceed to 
his father. The affection cherished hetween these 
relatives was of no ordinary character. Philip’s 
mother had died at his birth, and as he grew up 
into boyhood, and ripened towards manhood, Mr, 
Vaughan lavished upon him all the tender affection 
and solicitude that he would have received had he 
enjoyed the felicity of knowing both his parents; 
and father and son were worthy of each other. Of 
Henry Vaughan nothing was known by the world 
save that which was high-minded and honourable. 
In the full tide of a successful career at the Bar 
Mr. Vaughan became heir to a comparatively large 
fortune, and his health having given way in London, 
he forsook his practice, and retired to the country. 
The Grange, where his family had long resided, was 
a comfortable mansion, but the acres attached to it 
had been limited previous to Mr. Vaughan’s accession 
to riches. He had since added field to field, but his 
greatest delight, next to witnessing the expansion of 
his son’s mind, was found in his study. There he 
became familiar with the literary treasures of the 
i past, while not neglecting the present, and at one 
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time he had even contemplated ascending the ladder 
of fame; but the weakness of his constitution kept 
him a student where otherwise he would have become 
an ambitious adventurer. As height after height of 
knowledge was scaled by him, he seemed to breathe 
new life. His faculties expanded themselves, and he 
was conscious of a new inspiration. He combined 
the diligence of the scholar with the enthusiasm of 
the man of genius. The conclusion had at length 
dawned upon him, however, that the eminence he had 
so ardently desired for himself could only be achieved 
by his son, so, with the goal in sight, he resigned the 
struggle. 

Was it singular, therefore, that his heart, like that | 
of the patriarch of old, was knit up in the lad, while 
the object of his affectionate solicitude was but 
vaguely aware of the possibilities stirring within 
him? The latter knew, as yet, only of a full free 
life, of the pulse of hope ever actively beating; and 
asked for nothing more than his present satisfaction, 
the continuance of his father’s affection, and the en- 
joyment of that beneficent Nature which surrounded 
him. 

Meanwhile, we have left him with a spirit momen- 
tarily shorn of all these consolations. His own bodily 
plight was such as to warrant grave anxiety, yet 
even this fact appeared to cause him little concern. 
‘The pain he suffered reminded him of his condition ; 
while his face grew pale, and a slight shiver passed 
over his frame, as he remembered his father, and 
thought of his dangerous illness, 

The cottager and his daughter busied themselves 
in preparing a couch for their unexpected visitor in 
the room whence they had first conveyed him, deem- 
ing it imprudent to endeavour to move him up- 
stairs, 





By the hearth was a broad old-fashioned settle or 
sofa, common to cottages in the northérn counties, 
and this was converted into a temporary bed by the 
aid of two pillows and a couple of coarse rugs. 
Anxious for Philip Vaughan’s safety, the girl en- 
treated her father to go to the village of Burnford, 
five miles away, for a surgeon. The night, however, 
still continued rough, and the roads were almost, if 
not altogether, impassable. Philip desired them to 
rest content, and wait for the morning, when he 
should feel obliged not only by the attendance of the 
surgeon, but by the despatch of a note to his father 
at The Grange, near Thornton. As he spoke to the 
cottager, and listened to his replies, the sufferer found 
a better opportunity for noting the character of his 
countenance than he had previously enjoyed. Neither 
the rapidly-succeeding expressions nor the features 
were such as to satisfy him, and, with a puzzled air, 
he made a mental note hostile to the subject of his 
investigations. ‘he man was happily oblivious of 
his visitor’s searching gaze. 





The other occupant of this lonely abode affected 
him in precisely the opposite sense. Slightly 2 


m 





burnt, her complexion was yet remarkably pure 
while the expression of her face rendered her in tho 
highest degree interesting. More than beautiful, 
her countenance was sweet and thoughtful, and her 
features were of a mobile type, capable of reflecting 
the opposite extremes of passion, Her eyes were 
dark and lustrous, and her hair, orderly in its dis- 
orderliness, was of an almost raven hue. Her glance 
frequently fell upon Philip—for her womanly heart 
had been touched by sympathy—but it was hastily 
withdrawn if it chanced to encounter his own. Her 
years could not have numbered more than eighteen, 
yet she appeared a very woman, and the most per- 
fect woman (Philip said to himself) he had ever seen. 
In repose, her countenance was restful in the ex- 
treme, but when agitated by unusual incidents, as 
for example the recovery of the apparently lifeless 
body in the snow, it was suffused with the glow of 
excitement and emotion. 

Her father took a newspaper from a side table, 
and, with an apologetic remark to his guest, began 
to read. Philip thereupon resumed his psychological 
speculations, but these only landed him into a 
hopeless maze. Utter and almost inconceivable 
dissimilarity existed between the cottager and his 
daughter, and yet his daughter she must be. Of 
parental affection there was little trace visible in him; 
but the girl frequently regarded her father with 
the tenderness that loving children bestow upon their 
uncouth parents, anticipating every wish and move- 
ment. It was the rose and the thistle growing up 
together, as Philip thought. 

Interrupting at length the course of his own reverie, 
as well as that of his companions—for they, too, had 
been forming impressions of the handsome youth 
with brown locks and high white forehead—he apolo- 
gised for being unable to write, and requested per- 
mission to dictate a letter. The father assented, and, 
his daughter acting as amanuensis, the task was 
speedily concluded, and the letter duly addressed to 
Mr. Vaughan, at The Grange. It was explanatory 
of the reasons why Philip had been unable to coni- 
plete his journey; and the epistle further begged 
Mr. Vaughan not to be unnecessarily alarmed on his 
son’s behalf, as the latter hoped to be able to travel 
in a day or two. He had sustained some slight in- 
juries, which would speedily prove amenable to treat- 
a sentence to which his fair amanuensis added 
« Amen,” at the same 


ment 
an inaudible and unwritten 
time doubting the conclusion. 

This ended, the cottager and his daughter retired, 
leaving Philip, at his own request, to woo the bless- 





of sleep with what grace he was able. 

Pain, however, rendered him restless and dis- 
turbed, and he experienced also another sensation, 
new and bewildering, which he was utterly unable to 
comprehend. He could get no further in its dissec- 
tion than that it was far from being of an unpleasant 


character. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE 


WARNERS, 
** She was a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleamed upon my sight.’”,-—WorpDsworTH. 
THE morning broke with a smile, as though Nature 
relented of her severity on the day which had closed. 
Philip could sce from his window how the sun shone 
upon the fields and hedges, and how the trees glis- 
tened with myriads of pendent diamonds, as the 
transmuting rays caught the delicate snowflakes 
The wind had ceased to make 
its melancholy moan in the woods, and all was still 
—still with that ineffable calm which follows upon 


Earth was wrapped in God’s mantle of | 


upon their branches. 


storm. 
purity. 

Philip slept little during the night. g 
life had been rounded by few incidents of a striking 
character, and that which occurred after his leaving 
Reveley was the most disastrous, as it had now be- 
come the most romantic, of all. He reflected with 
profound satisfaction upon his escape from imminent 
peril. Death can rarely be regarded with equanimity, 
but it wears a terrible aspect when encountered in 
the highways of life, away from those whose love 
should tend the couch of suffering. It is the privilege 
of youth, however, speedily to regain its wonted 
fervour and elasticity, and sombre as had been the 
first thoughts which agitated Philip Vaughan, he 
was quickly absorbed by different ideas. | 

Who were his rescuers, and what was the nature of 
their history? Such was the question from which, 
seemingly, he could not escape. That this Hebe | 
should be the daughter of. the surly preserver of his 
life was a fact which lost none of its incredible | 
character by much reflection, The refined intellect | 
which impressed itself upon the girl’s countenance 
had no counterpart in her father. Yet he remem- 
bered also how wise Nature places the evil and the | 
repulsive within reach of the beautiful, that it may | 
be subdued by its presence. He had no misgiving | 
that the evil might bring disaster to the good—that | 
the purity of this maiden might suffer from contact 
with the grossness of her father, 

Tom Warner, the male occupant of the cottage in | 


His young 





which our kero found himself, had led a chequered 
existence. 3etween his present and past career 
there was a gulf fixed. His poverty was principally 
the harvest of his own sowing. Men blame Fortune 
for their ill success when they might readily have | 
impressed her into their service. He who deserves 
the prizes of life will mostly—though not always— 
gather them by his own industry in the end. Man 
is very largely what he makes himself. The rivulet 
of life, if turned into a new channel, will gather 
volume as it flows along till it becomes a resistless 
current of good or 
marily responsible. 
tune is to be weak. 


evil, for which man himself is pri- 
To blame a blind Fate or For- 
The will of man is the strongest 

thing in the universe, next to the will of the Al- | 
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When that will is active, as it was in 
Warner’s case, it will bear a man swiftly onward 
towards some goal worthy of his noblest powers, 


mighty. 


or drag him towards that degradation from which 
he can only be seized by a superhuman power. 

Here we have two lives—one opening and one de- 
Mary Warner looks out upon the world 
with eyes which, if occasionally filled with tears, are 
not dead to the perception of beauty and happiness. 
Her father, who also was once able to rejoice in the 
glorious forms and the happy spirit of Nature, is 
treading already the descending slope of life; but 
the beauty he once perceived is now barren to afford 
delight. We shall witness in him not that violent 


clining. 


| descent into vice and crime which distinguish the in- 


famous amongst mankind, but that gradual, insidious 
decadence in virtue which has proved the ultimate 
bane of nobler spirits than his. 

In Somersetshire Warner had once enjoyed a 
happy and prosperous life. Farming his own limited 
estate, there had seemed in store for him, and for his 
wife and child, a comfortable future. The prospect, 
if not bright with the noon-day sun, was yet one that 
promised to be unflecked by the clouds of misfortune. 
But disaster followed disaster, and in the midst of all 
his wife died. Then it was that he resolved to leave 
the neighbourhood, and journey north, where he had 
friends, and where “luck,” as he expressed it, might 
once more attend his footsteps. 
yet but a child, she and her father were occupying 
a cottage upon the Carleton estate, near Burnford, 
their landlord being no other than Lord Carleton 
himself, the chief personage of the district, and lord 
lieutenant of the county. Warner, who was not 
essentially depraved by nature, as we have seen, de- 
lighted in such company as the village of Burnford 


So, when Mary was 


afforded, and by his associates he was regarded as : 
rather superior sort of person. Neglecting the cul- 
tivation of the land attached to his cottage, which 
was supposed to furnish him with the means of sub- 
sistence, he would too frequently go up to the village 
there, to meet with his friends. In the outset, Mary 
believed that business was the real, as it was the 
ostensible reason for these numerous visits ; but her 
quick observation shortly led her to another conclu- 
sion. 

Owing to a variety of causes, when our story 
opens, Warner was in a state of open revolt against 
Lord Carleton and against his steward, Mr. Andrews, 
both of whom, he alleged, were bent upon his ruin, 
but who, in reality, meddled no more with him than 
with any other of his lordship’s tenants. Bad seasons 
and increased rents were not likely to improve the 
temper of a tenant, but Warner’s neighbours con- 
trived to exist, and to meet their liabilities without 
demur. 

This exhibition of virtue, however, only elicited 
the contempt of Warner. 

When her father was away at Burnford, Mary 
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Warner solaced herself with the books which had 
remained as the relics of more fortunate days. She 
had received an excellent education for some time 
after the period of their migration from Somersetshire 
to the north, and though but young in years she had 
rapidly assimilated the stores of knowledge within 
her reach. She had naturally a refined mind, a quick 
and rapid intellect. Through many weary hours 
the poets were her companions. They first made her 
loneliness endurable, and then crushed out other and 
sadder thoughts from her recollection. 

She repeatedly reasoned with her father against 
the habits which were now infecting his life; but 
though he still retained the outward show of affec- 
tion for her, his manner was not that of former days, 
and occasionally he had roughiy rebuked her for her 
interference. It was not to be endured, he said, that 
his daughter, whose duty it was to remain silent and 
obedient in his presence, should assume the position 
of Mentor. In her early days Mary had received 
nothing but kindness at his hands, and this dawning 
revelation of severer traits in his character came 
upon her as blows struck at her very heart’s life. 
Misfortune shared in love is easily borne, but it be- 
comes overwhelming when unalleviated by the affec- 
tion and trust of others. To the spirit of Mary 
Warner, harshness, injustice, and neglect were as 
the dense cloud which prevents the shining of the 
stars in the heavens. 

For one of Warner’s associates Mary entertained 
a feeling of utter abhorrence. Henry Boyne, or 
* Black Harry ’—for that was the name by which he 
was familiarly known—was also a tenant upon the 
Carleton estate, but a tenant for whom all the rest 
—except Warner—had a special aversion. He lived 
with his aged and widowed mother, and was ob- 
viously regarded as a loafer, if not worse, by the 
rest of his fellows, who held no sort of intercourse 
with him. To this man, however, Warner had 
turned of recent years, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances and entreaties of his only child. These 
pleadings, indeed, but served to knit the acquaint- 
ance more closely, till Boyne became Warner’s chosen 
companion—one with whom he lost no opportunity 
of consorting. 

It was with feelings of dismay that Mary watched 
this acquaintance ripen into friendship, till the inti- 
mate relations of the two were freely and openly dis- 
cussed. Dwelling several miles apart, there were few 
days upon which they did not meet together, either 
at Warner’s cottage or some oft-frequented place of 
resort at Burnford. It was an undefined dread of 
the nature of this friendship, and of that to which it 
might ultimately lead, that frequently invested Mary 
Warner’s countenance with a tinge of melancholy. 

Philip himself had not been unmindful of the 
transient presence of this expression. As Mary now 
pursued her household avocations, he had a further 








opportunity of noting from his temporary couch her 
demeanour and appearance. He constructed, as he 
chafed under his enforced repose, an imaginary story 
of her life, in which the demons of sorrow and un- 
happiness played a conspicuous part. He asked him- 
self whether she indulged some secret grief, and 
contrasted her position with his own. He had been 
nursed in the lap of luxury, and everything which 
could add a zest to life had been within his reach. 

There is a stage in man’s history when beauty 
and virtue affect the soul most profoundly. Philip 
Vaughan’s lot had been cast with the socially 
favoured, and yet, amongst all his friends of the 
opposite sex, he had seen none who were remembered 
now in the presence of this country maiden—this 
flower by the wayside. 

And she? Speculative wonder was the predomi- 
nating feeling with which she regarded Vaughan. 
For years she had ceased to mingle with the world. 
Her attendance in church at Burnford, and occasional 
visits to the village, were the only opportunities she 
had of viewing mankind. Such seclusion was scarcely 
likely to afford any very striking revelation of the 
developments and the variety of modern life. Philip’s 
appearance was to her an assurance that the exterior 
world was bright and happy, though she could not 
mingle in its gaieties nor share in its joys. Yet an 
inward satisfaction crept over her at this limited 
unfolding of happiness in spheres other than her 
own; though this, again, was mingled at times with 
a feeling of disappointment when she reflected that 
life to her resembled a prison, into which little of the 
joyousness of nature, or the magical beauty of hope, 
ever penetrated. 

These feelings acquired a deeper intensity when 
Warner, summoning her to the door, bade her tell 
Boyne, when he called, that he should be at home 
again in the evening. Irresistibly she dwelt upon the 
contrast between Vaughan and Boyne: the one so 
frank, so generous in nature, so open in countenance; 
the other with dark and lowering visage, heavy black 
brows, and a sullen lip. Here were the distinctions 
of Nature perceived at their fullest ; yet both were 
human, notwithstanding their many points of mutual 
repulsion. 

Taking Vaughan’s horse, Warner first rode to the 
village of Burnford in quest of Mr. Stafford, who 
bore the reputation of a very skilful surgeon and 
general practitioner. Fortunate in meeting with that 
gentleman before he went upon his morning’s round, 
he made known his errand, and Mr. Stafford con- 
sented to visit the sufferer at the cottage immediately 
after he had attended the most pressing of his cases. 
Warner then departed for The Grange, twelve miles 
distant, the road being circuitous through Burnford. 
Urging on Bayard to an increased speed, the journey 
was quickly accomplished. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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“ Songs of Praise.” 


Words by James MonTGoMeERY. 
(Cantus Angelorum.} 











Music by Str R. P. Stewart, Mus. D., 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. 
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Songs of praise awoke the morn 
When the Prince of peace was born; 
Songs of praise awoke when He 
Captive led captivity. 


Heaven and earth must pass away; 
Songs of praise shall crown the day ; 
God will make new heaven and earth; 
Songs of praise shall hail their birth. 


And can man alone be dumb 
Till that glorious Kingdom come? 


| 





No; the Church delights to raise 
Psalms and hymns and songs of praise. 


Saints below, with heart and voice, 
Still in songs of praise rejoice 
Learning here, by faith and love, 
Songs of praise to sing above. 


3orne upon their latest breath, 
S 


Songs of praise shall conquer death ; 
Then, amidst eternal joy, 


Songs of praise their powers employ. 
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EF SIG 

fi FA HERE he sat, leaning his head on his 

J —< a : 
}\ 2 BL hand. He had been reading, or rather 
hy €/ My \\ pretending to read; but the book was 
\(7e SS] on the floor now, and he had forgotten 
ASQ | ‘ 
WS what it was about. 
S09) Presently the door ef the shabby little room 


on” was opened, He did not move. Then a light 
a 

patiently turning his head, there met his eyes a blaze 

of bright colour, and not colour only, but soft, sooth- 

ing perfume also. 

“ Oh, it is you, Nell!” he said, carelessly ; “ where 


999 


did those flowers come from} 
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hand was laid on his shoulder; and, half-im- | 


“Scarlet geraniums and mignonette,” said Nell, 
not immediately answering his question. ‘ Don’t 
they make you feel better already, father? Look 
at them. Every single leaf seems to say, Cheer up! 
God is good. There are brighter days in store!” 

He did not again ask where they came from. 
“Set them down here, Nell, just in front of me. 
They are very large and fine.” 

Nell had brought them in, in a common glass 
tumbler. She now set them on the table before her 
father. Mr. Brown, the grocer, gave them to me. 
I think he saw how I admired them, though I am 
sure I did not mean to show it.” 

And then she left the room, having first bent her 
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head low over the flowers, as if wishing them a 
lingering good-bye. | 

Nell Harland was just twenty. A brave, cheerful, 
independent girl. She kept a little school, and so 
supported, however humbly, her father and herself. 
And her father? He was a desponding, vacillating 
man. He was always just about to do something 
great; but, somehow, he never did it. And then, 
because kis plans came to nought, he took up with 
the foolish idea that he was ill-used by all the world, 
that he was an unlucky man, that nothing he did 
would or could prosper. 

His daughter Nell was his good angel, all in all to 
him; for his wife had long been dead, and he had 
no other child. He allowed her to keep her school; 
and he sat down with her to the bread-and-butter it 
gave them, and he talked of the time when she 
should ride in her carriage, and when it should 
devolve upon her to teach refractory children no 
more. But as yet that time seemed far off, and 
very doubtful, not to say altogether improbable 
and mythical. 

And, having eaten his bread-and-butter in the 
small kitchen, Mr. Harland would retire to the shabby 
parlour, and sit and dream away the remainder of 
the evening ; while Nell washed the cups and saucers, 
and tidied the kitchen, and attended to other small 
household matters which were of necessity neglected 
while she was in school. But her mind was occupied 
with her father all the time. 

“ He is troubled about that money,” she thought, 
as she busily swept the hearth and put up the 
cinders. “I wish I could pay it. I wish he had 
never borrowed it too; but wishes are of no use. I 


” 





wonder whether- 

And here her soliloquy stopped, and she brushed 
away industriously at the fender, and then at poker, 
shovel, trivet, &e., which were one after another 
finished, and rearranged in their proper places. 

Meanwhile Mr. Harland sat still in the parlour, 
studying the scarlet geraniums. But he did not 
know after all what he saw in them, except that they 
were being and doing all that they were ever meant 
to be and do, while he was a mere cypher, a drone in 
the world’s great hive, in short, a foolish discontented 
man, who, because he could not do all he wished, 
turned sulky as a schoolboy deprived of a holiday, 
and would do nothing. 

At last he pushed the flowers away from him. 

“ Beautiful,” he uttered. ‘Oh yes, they are beau- 
tiful enough, no doubt, as Nell says: but brought 
here, one might think, to taunt me with the meagre 
poverty of my life, for I can’t have even flowers always.” 

And rising now, he went to a green-painted corner- 
cupboard, and opening it, stood for some time 
earnestly regarding a bottle labelled “ Laudanum.” 

* * * * * * * # 

An hour later Nell peeped in, glanced at her father, 

and then went sorrowfully away. 
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| mending stockings. 


| length. 
get that. 





There was a knock at the door. It was summer 
Nell was sitting by the open kitchen window, 
Absently enough, and still 
thinking of her father, she went to the door with a 
stocking drawn over her left hand, and her needle 
sticking into a darn in the heel. It was a man,a 
stranger, with a not over-pleasant countenance, who 
affirmed that he must see Mr. Harland, and that at 
once, Nell had not invited him in. 

«You cannot see my father this evening,” she 
returned, gently, ‘“ Will you not tell me your busi- 
ness instead? My father has no secrets from me.” 

The man looked at her half nonchalantly, half 
irresolutely. “I want my money,” he returned, at 
“Tt don’t signify who’s told, if I can only 

Your father owes me twenty-five pounds. 
I have waited long enough for it; and now, if I 
don’t get it within a month, I shall take measures 
that p’raps won’t be altogether liked. There! 
That’s all I’ve got to say, and your father may 
make what he can of it.” 

The man was gone. Nell knew who he must be. 
A certain John Lock, of whom her father had bor- 
rowed money to carry out an unwary speculation, 
which had altogether failed, some six months be- 
fore, and had left Mr. Harland penniless, and more 
despairing than ever. Nell knew all this, but she 
had never seen the man before. She returned to the 
kitchen, all the brightness gone out of her face for 
the time; and absently still, and sadly, she drew 
the stocking off her hand, and then put it on 
again, and finally taking her needle, recommenced 


time. 


darning. 

Nell always worked while she thought. Few 
people ever saw her idle, The house was small, but 
there was plenty to do in it, especially as Nell left 
nothing undone. The last stocking was finished. 
The evening was closing in. Nell put her work- 
basket away, and once more went to look at her 
father. There he sat, just as before. She went on 
tiptoe to the table, and nossessed herself of the 
flowers in the common glass tumbler. 

With them still in her hand, she went to the front 
door, and opened it, and then the fading evening 
light came in upon the flowers. The bright scarlet 
was bright yet. Nell. laid her face to the beautiful 
blossoms: “They seem to speak to me,” she mur- 
mured, “And I am very sorrowful to-night; I 
want somebody to comfort me.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Mornine light returned once more, Nell was up 
| with earliest dawn, and her face was no longer a sad 
| one. 
| There was a piece of waste garden at the back of 
| thehouse. It had a few cabbages in it, but nothing 
| more, In this garden Nell was labouring busily, with 
' hoe, and spade, and rake. 
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‘© T will crow some flowers,” said she to herself, “I 
will look after them well! Beauties they shall be! 
And then I will sell them, and pay that money for 
father. Perhaps Mr. Lock will wait, if I tell him 
what I mean to do; orperhaps I could get somebody 
to advance me the money, and then I would pay it 
back by degrees. I wonder it never struck me 
before !”” 

Mr. Harland was a little wider-awake this morning, 
and he grew very angry, when, at breakfast-time Nell 
told him of John Lock’s visit of the evening before. 

“A month!” exclaimed he, bitterly and con- 
temptuously. ‘* How does he think that I am to get 
twenty-five pounds in a month? ” 

Nell did not venture to suggest any method of 
doing so, but meekly went into her school. And 
Mr. Harland went out fora long solitary walk. A little 
exercise would soothe his disturbed nerves, he thought; 
besides, he might in his rambles hit upon some new 
plan of reaching his great ambition, which was to be- 
come a rich and famous man. 

Nell was busy enough all day—yet not too busy to 
give her bunch of flowers fresh water—and in the 
evening, she went to pay little visits to various 
friends, informing each and all of her intention in 
due time to commence business as “ 4 florist.” 
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and even smiling cheerily, as it seemed to Nell, in 
the warm light. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid,” they seemed as 
if they might have whispered. ‘“ You stand by us, 
and we'll stand by you.” 

“We must get away from here, Nell,” began Mr. 
Harland. We will 
go to London. I shall find scope for my ideas there. 


**This is vegetating, not living. 


I shall never do anything here, I begin to see that.” 

* And what will you do in London, father?” Very 
quietly the question was put, though Nell’s heart 
beat with apprehension and disappointment mingled. 

“ Do! Everything! My talents will be recognised 
there. I shall find ready employment for them. 
True worth always has a chance in London. It is 
only mediocrity that sinks down without hope. And 
money will flow in, and we shall soon be rich, Nell, 
and then I’ll send that man Lock his beggarly 
twenty-five pounds !” 


“‘T would rather not go, father. I shall have no 


school there, and we shall starve.” 
Nell spoke quietly, as before, and she had not as 
yet hinted a word about her garden, and the money 


she meant to make byit. But her father was vexed 


| at what she had said. 


It was getting quite dark, when, all her visits | 


paid, she was returning home, laden with slips 
of flowers, the contributions of her friends. 
Mr. Brown’s shop, she suddenly remembered that 
she had no coffee for her father’s breakfast, and ran 
in to get it. 


Passing 


And while Mr. Brown was weighing out the coffee, 
she told him also of what she intended to do. 

Mr. Brown was a very steady-looking young man 
of four or five and twenty. He had known Nell 
from childhood. He glanced thoughtfully at her, as 
he handed her the small parcel of coffee. 

“You ! 
already, haven’t you, what with school, and house- 
keeping for your father? If he took to anything 
of the sort, now, I shouldn’t so much wonder.” 

“ But I am going to do it for him, don’t you see,” 
returned Nell, brightly. “ Oh, 
wonders with my garden!” 

On going indoors Nell found her father wanderi 
restlessly from room to room. 


I mean to work 





“What a time you 
have been out, Nell!” said he, on seeing her. “But 
never min?. Come and sit down now, and hear what 
I’ve got to say.” 

Nell first Jaid all her flower-slips in a cool, damp 
corner of an old out-house, and then sprinkled them 
with water, her father calling her all the time. 
“Come, Nell! What I have 
to say to you is important 


What are you about ? 

She hurried in as soon as possible, took off her 
bonnet, and finally seated herseif in the parlour, 
exactly in front of the scarlet geraniums. The lamp 
was lit by this time, and there they were glowing, 
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“Starve! Haven’t I told you that we shall be rich? 
But you are like all the rest. You haven’t a bit of 
faith in me; and, hampered as I am, how can I prove 
that I am right, and that you are as certainly wrong.” 

“Do something before you go, father,” 
Nell, softly. 
couragement, and then I will go with pleasure. 


insinuated 
“Just something to give us both en- 
” 
Se * X , ss % *% 
The next morning early, as usual, Nell was up and 


busy. She planted all her slips with the greatest 


| care, she sowed a few seeds that had been given her, 


and then she bethought herself of the square of 
ground in front of the house; that might be turned 


| to profit also. But, meanwhile, how could she, with- 


” he said. ‘“ Why you have enough to do | 


out her father’s knowledge, get at John Lock? She 
could not grow and sell twenty-five pounds’ worth of 
flowers in a single month; and would he, or would 
he not, wait longer than that? 

She was young, and honest, and straightforward. 
She believed that God looks 
beholding our actions, and helping and encouraging 
the right. 


down from heaven, 
She had prayed to this good God for 
guidance, and she did not believe that she should 
pray in vain. 

A day or two passed, almost a week, she was 
g Nell had 
great faith in prayer. ‘‘ Ye have not,” says St. James, 
not, Ye ask, and rece 


Her father was busy with some new 


waiting, and working, and praying still. 


¢ bosause ye ask ive not, because 
ye ask amiss.” 
scheme, and had put off going to London for the 
present. 

The geraniums were withering, and their scarlet 
petals falling fast. Nell had taken all possible care 
of them; but they had lived, and looked their little 
message, and now they must perforce go the way of 
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all their kind. At length the last scarlet petal 
had fluttered down to the faded table-cloth, and the 
mignonette smelt rank and bad, and Nell took the 
tumbler, and having thrown away the poor decayed 


stalks and leaves, she washed the glass, and replaced | 


it in her little kitchen cupboard. But she would 
never forget the many pleasant lessons those flowers 
had taught her. 
* * * * * * * 
Unexpectedly, and without troubling her father, 
she kad found out the whereabouts of Mr, John Lock, 


and, accompanied by a friend, she exultantly went to | 


She told him that her father had not the 
money, but that she hoped to earn it by-and-by. She 
could not, however, do so in a single month, and she 
wound up by inquiring how long he would give her. 
The friend, an old lady who had once been her nurse, 
sat beside her, and put in a word now and then to 
help her. 

“ How long?” echoed John Lock. “ Well, ’tain’t 
the money that I care so much for; I aint in no 
present want cf it, so long as I am sure of getting it 
in the end. How long d’ye want, young lady ?” 

“ T don’t know,” answered Nell; “not long, I hope; 
not longer than I can help.” 

John Lock took a few minutes for sericus con- 
sideration, and then affirmed that he could trust 
Nell, and that she should take her own time; but 
that he must have his interest—ten per cent—the 
lowest rate at which he ever lent money. 

Nell was delighted with her success so far. The 
interest was a mere nothing in her estimation; if 
she had good ground fer hoping to earn enough soon 
to repay the principal, surely the interest need not 
daunt her. 

The old lady and she walked home together, and 
on arriving at home she did not tell her father 
where she had been, though if she had, he would not 
have understood her; for, by the help of laudanum, 
he had once more gone off into a land of unsatis- 


see him. 


| factory dreams and shadows, and he was now oblivious 
of all outward things. 
(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
143, What memorable event is recorded as having 
| taken place in the valley of Berachah ? 

144. What act of wanton cruelty is recorded 
against the wicked king Amaziah ? 

145. What act of contempt on the part of the 
Ammonites caused their conquest by David ? 

146. Who laid the foundation stone of the second 
Temple? 

147. What was the occasion of a strife between 
the herdsmen of Isaac and the herdsmen of the king 

of Gerar, in whose country he sojourned ? 
| 148. Quote some words which show that our sins 
against God are as debts which we owe to Him. 

149. On what occasion did the Israelites threaten 
to stone Moses ? 


| ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 399. 

129. By Nehemiah, on the return of the children 
of Judah from their captivity (Neh. xiii. 1—3; see 
also Deut. xxiii. 3, 4). 

130. “ All these men of war, that could keep rank” 
(1 Chron. xii. 33, 38). 

131. “Stand in awe, and sin not; commune with 
your own heart upon your bed, and be still” (Ps. iv. 
4; compare Matt. vi. 6). 

132. “I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the 
ear: but now mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore I 
abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes” (Job 
xlii. 5, 6). 

133. “At the mouth of two witnesses, or three 
witnesses, shall he that is guilty of death be put to 
death” (Deut. xvii, 6, and John viii. 17). 

134, At his conversion, when the Lord said to 
Ananias, “I will shew him how great things he must 
suffer for my name’s sake” (Acts ix. 16). 


TWO BRIDALS. 


mw 
Ny 7\ENDER and pure were both, were both sweet 
fel maidens! 
—” Each one the youngest love-bird of the nest ; 
There stirred in each young heart a fluttering 
cadence, 
The prelude to a message of love’s rest. 


The same kind eyes had watched them from their 
childhood, 
The same fair scenes to both with joy were rife. 
The same bright summer evening brought us 
tidings 
That one was dead, and one to be a wife, 


And in one home was joy, in one was weeping, 
There rose on each a new but tender light ; 
For are not both the maidens in His keeping 


Who giveth each to wear the robes of white? 
| 


To one the bridal flowers of earth are given, 
The snowy robes that speak of love fulfilled ; 
But one doth wear the purity of heaven, 
For her, all prayer is answered, pain is stilled. 


We think of both with tenderness, and gather 
For bride and saint, the faith’s unfading flowers ; 
Praying that life, as well as death, may win us 
More rear to Him, whose risen life is ours. 
ALEssIE Bonp Favssert. 
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A MAY CAROL. 





& EE the sun shining— | Fresh winds are blowing now, 
Oh, how pleasantly— | Bright streams are flowing now, 
Hear the birds singing Fair flowers are showing now— 
From every spray. Tis merry May! 
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Shadows are falling 

Down from leafy trees, 
Over the greensward 

They glint and play ; | 

Gorgeous-wing butterflies, 

Painted with rainbow dyes, 

Roam ’neath th? sunny skies— 
*Tis merry May! 


O glorious May-tide! 

Fresh from her night-sleep, 
Nature is waking up 

Lusty young day. 





Forth ! with the jocund dawn, 

Over the dewy lawn, 

Starting the hare and fawn— 
"Tis merry May! 


May ! dear to young hearts 
Throbbing lovingly— 
May, dear to old heads 
Though growing grey. 
Wreath we in homage now 
Hawthorn bloom round thy brow ; 
Queen-month of all art thou, 
O merry May! 
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A s N CHAPTER XXIII.—AN EARLY BREAKFAST, 
Wex HRISTINE was to leave Mrs. Starke’s 


station before ten. She was up betimes, | 
and when Hugh entered the breakfast- 

room, and beheld her on housewifely 

thoughts intent, it must be confessed he 

felt very loth to let her go. The girl looked very | 
pretty in her neat, becoming, grey travelling dress, 

and the faint flush which overspread her face as she 

returned his morning greeting made his pulse beat 

quicker, and his heart to thrill with joy. 

It would have been a rather sad breakfast-table 
were it not for the fussy and.oft-times irrelevant re- 
marks of Mrs. Starke. Although not gifted with 
very fine perceptions, she was dimly conscious of | 
some feeling of restraint hanging over the party. | 
Christine seemed nervous, Hugh was decidedly pre- | 
occupied, so that Mrs. Starke felt it incumbent upon 
herself to keep the ball of conversation rolling. 

She did so with a will. Mrs. Starke talked inces- | 
santly upon every subject bearing directly or in- 
directly upon Christine’s departure. Her two listeners 
seldom made a remark. Fortunately the good lady’s | 
loquacity was of a kind to render replies superfluous, 
so she platitudinised, and they listened, each one 
occupied with his or her own thoughts. 

It was a miserable morning altogether; the wind 
blew, and the driving drizzling sleet beat against 
the windows, whilst the blast whistled drearily 
through the leafless branches of the trees without. 
A cheerless morn upon which for the girl to take her 
departure, and Christine, being delicately organised, 
and of an atmospherically sensitive nature, the 


. 


weather exalted or depressed her spirits accordingly. | 


“What a wretched morning it is!” originally 
remarked Mrs. Stark, as though the fact were not 
quite patent to any one capable of any degree of 
observation. 

“Mind you wrap up well in the train, Christine, 
so as not to catch cold,” 


BY E. OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR OF ‘MISS HONOR’S PATIENTS,” ETC, 


‘‘ T shall be sure to do so,” was the brief reply. 
* You know you’ll not get down to Barham until 


& about nine o’clock in the morning, so as | past five o'clock,” continued Mrs. Starke, Qpropos of 
* to meet Colonel Fanshawe at the railway nothing. 


“So I believe.” 

‘Therefore you had better take the sandwiches 
which I have made for you, and drink the tea which 
I have put up for you in Hugh’s flask.” 

“ Oh, thank you so much, Mrs. Starke! 
be sure to bring back the flask quite safely.” 

« Ahem !” 

The ejaculation—if ejaculation it can be called— 


T shall 


| proceeded from Mrs, Starke, who, having thus given 
| vent to her feelings, relapsed into a meaning silence. 


Hugh and Christine understood her too well not to 
know this was the precursor of her saying something 
exceptionally embarrassing and disagreeable. They 
also knew from experience, that there was no possi- 
ble way of avoiding these unpleasantnesses, for, did 


' not Mrs, Starke get the opportunity of making these 


cutting remarks at the time, she was pretty sure to 
keep them in store, and to produce them: upon, per- 
haps, a less fitting occasion. Therefore, deeming 
the worst might as well be said at once, Christine re- 
iterated, “Don’t you think I shall bring back Hugh’s 
flask ?” and a little smile wandered over her face. 
“T know I am forgetful of nearly everything when I 
am absorbed in my music, but at Barham I shall 
not have to think so much of it, therefore Hugh runs 
a better chance of having the flask back safely.” 

“ A-hem!” again ejaculated Mrs. Starke, with 
“T don’t believe,” 
she continued, oracularly, “that you will care to 
come back after being made much of up at The 
Beeches.” 

“Tam sorry you think me ungrateful,” and the 
girl’s ripe red lips quivered. 

“No, I don’t think you are ungrateful; but I said, 
and I say it again, that there’s no doubt but that 
Colonel Fanshawe has taken a fancy to you, and, 
take my advice, and play your cards well.” 

Christine flushed, but made no reply. The idea had 


even more emphasis than before. 
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become firmly fixed in Mrs. Starke’s mind, and Chris- 
tine knew it would be useless to attempt to dislodge 


it. Not so Hugh—the girl glanced across the table 
at him, and, by his compressed lip and lowering brow, 


She 
wished to have none but pleasant recollections of 


she saw he was about to make some retort. 


this last morning, so, anxious to avoid a domestic 
squabble, she, woman-like, threw herself into the 
breach, and said, with a gaiety which she was very 
far from feeling, ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Starke, there is no 
knowing what may happen before we meet again. 
At all events, I promise you that if I don’t bring it 
back myself that I shall certainly send you Hugh’s 
flask.” 

What answer Mrs, Starke would have made it is 


impossible to say, for at that moment her attention | 


was diverted by a knock at the street-door. 

“It can’t be the postman,” she said, “ for it is too 
early. And yet it was a postman’s knock.” 

“He knewI was going, and came with my letters 
before I left!” exclaimed Christine, gaily. 
Mrs, Starke again put on her sar- 


Yoo 


“ Humph 
eastic expression. “I dare say you expect such 
attention,” she continued ; ‘‘ there has been such a 
fuss made about you that I dare say you expect even 
that much consideration.” 

The entrance of the servant with a letter in her 
hand cut short the thread of her loquacity. 

“For Miss Christine,’ said Mary, handing the 
girl the letter, “and there is a person waiting for 
an answer.” 

“You see I was a true prophet,” laughed Chris- 


tine, as she took up the letter, in no little surprise, | 


and saw it was addressed to her in handwriting 
which was not familiar to her. From whom can it 
be, I wonder?” 

“ Open it and try,” suggested Hugh, for Christine, 
true to feminine custom, turned the letter over and 


over, trying to find out a solution of the mystery. | 


At length she opened it, and read as follows: 


Tavistock Hotel, Thursday night. 

My Dear Curisting,—I quite forgot yesterday that I had 
promised an old friend in India to go and see his invalid 
mother, and take her a message from him. This must be my 
excuse for not being able to meet you at the early train in the 
morning. Another train—going right through to Barham— 
leaves at 4.30 p.m., and by that I shall trave 1. If you wish to 
wait until then, and come down with me, I need scarcely say 
how very much pleased I shall be. With every good wis 
Believe me, yours faithfully, Ceci, FansHAWE. 





oe 
> 


Mrs. Starke was in ecstacies. Was not the wordin 
of the letter, and the very anxiety Colonel Fanshawe 
expressed that Christine should travel with him, 


i: 
ample corroboration of what she had said! 

“Well, Christine, what are you going to do?” 
inquired Hugh, decisively. “The man must not be 
kept waiting.” 

“T think,” she replied, meditatively, “I should 
like to travel down with Colonel Fanshawe. I dis- 
like that long journey alone.” 


yum / 


“Then send a reply to that effect.” 
| Hugh had risen from the breakfast-table, and was 
|standing looking out of the Christine 
| obeyed, and Hugh himself took her answer to the 
| commissionaire. 


window. 


o 
=] 





CHAPTER XXIV.—‘ FOR EVER AND EVER—AMEN.” 

Or course, Hugh accompanied Christine to the train. 
In the dim twilight of the December afternoon they 
drove down the Highgate road, and presently emerged 
into the busy noisy city. By the light of the lamps, 
Hugh now and again got a furtive glance at her 
face; aud the more he looked the more his heart 
| sank within him at parting from her.’’ 

“ Christine !” 

His voice was not very loud, yet she heard it, 
above all the traffic of the streets, and above the 
noise of the cab. 

“ Yes, Hugh.” 

Did he hear aright, and was that a sob in her 
voice? As she spoke she turned away her head; 
Hugh looked round keenly at her, and by the glare 
of a flaring lamp saw her cheeks wet with tears. 

“You will not forget what you said last night, 
Christine ?”” and he took her hand as he spoke. A 
gentle pressure was the only reply. 

“ Christine,” he asked, pleadingly, “do you think 
you could answer two questions before I part with 
you?” 

“ What are they ? ” 

“Do you love me, Christine ? and will you be my 
wife when you return ?” 

There was no answer for a minute, and then Chris- 
tine laid her other hand in his. It was enough for 
Hugh. 

The cab now drove up to the station, and Hugh 


Starke, putting his arm around her, imprinted upon 
her lips the first lover’s kiss they had ever received. 
“God bless my promised wife!” he said, reverently, 
| as the cab stopped. 
« And God bless you too, Hugh!” she repeated, in 
a low tone, as he helped her to alight. 
Colonel Fanshawe was waiting for them, and soon, 
after a mute farewell between the lovers, Christine 


o 
> 


and Colonel Fanshawe were speeding away at 
express speed, leaving London and its miles of dingy 
streets behind, and entering the clear, cold, fresh, 
country. They were the sole occupants of the ecar- 
riage, and Colonel Fanshawe interested himself in 
talking to the daughter so strangely restored to him. 
As the 
evening deepened into night, the keen frost pene- 
trated even through the manifold wraps of all kind 
in which Colonel Fanshawe had enveloped Christine, 
Her teeth chattered, so he made her lie down for 
the remaining hour and a half which must elapse 
before reaching Barham. 

Christine was unused to the rocking motion of the 
carriage, which soon made her become drowsy; and 


It was a cold evening—bitterly cold. 
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in a very few minutes she was fast asleep. Colonel 
Fanshawe gazed at her, and as he did so he thought 
of how strange and romantic her history had been. 


Then his thoughts strayed away to Gertrude Vane, | 


and he wondered if she would now become his wife. 


So oceupied was he with his meditations that he did | 


not notice that the train had increased its speed. 

What was that ? 

A shock! A wail of distress ascending to heaven 
in agonised supplication! A rebound! and the mail 
from London to Barham was run into—smashed, over- 
turned, and thrown violently down a steep bank. 

How Christine ever was actually extricated from 
the débris she never could quite comprehend. After 
her almost miraculous rescue, the first thing she saw, 
by the light of a lantern, was Colonel Fanshawe, lying 
—dead ? 

The news of the catastrophe soon spread far and 
wide, and help arrived from every quarter. Rough, 
toil-hardened, but kindly hands, raised Colonel 
Fanshawe, and, placing him on a cart, took him 
to a neighbouring farm-house, and laid him on a 
bed. 

“Ts he dead?” asked Christine, with white stiff 
lips, and an awestruck tone in her voice. 

“No, not dead, but stunned,” replied the doctor. 
«You are a relation, I presume.” 

“No,” she responded, “I am only a friend. Do 
you think he will die?” 

The doctor looked very grave. Christine’s heart 
sank as he made no reply. ‘May I ask who the 
gentleman is?” he said, evading answering her ques- 
tion. 

* He is Colonel Fanshawe, son of Doctor Fanshawe 
of Barham.” 

The doctor started. 

“The son of my old friend Doctor Fanshawe!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Then I must send for him at once, or 
there will be little chance of his ever seeing his son 
alive.” 

All through the watches of that weary night the 
daughter lovingly watched her unknown father. 
Hours elapsed before he opened his eyes, and when 
he did the first object that his half-glazed eyes fell 
upon was the face of his ministering child. He was 
unable to speak, but a few hours later, when his 
father and Gertrude Vane stood by his bedside, he 
gathered from the emotion visible upon their faces 
that never more would he rise from that bed. 

He essayed to speak, but voice failed, and stupor 
overcame him, At length grim death granted him 
a respite, as it often does just before claiming its 
victim, and, opening his eyes, he said, faintly, 
“Gertrude, I was coming home to you. Had you 
forgotten me?” 


“No, Cecil, no”’—her voice was choked with sobs 
—‘‘ my darling!” 

Christine stood at the other side of the bed. 

“Christine,” said the dying man, “‘ give me your 
| hand.” 
| She obeyed. 

* And yours, Gertrude ; and yours, father.” 

They all complied with his request. 

Joining them together with his two feeble ones, he 
said, faintly, “ Gertrude, I have sinned; Christine is 
my child, my own child, the daughter of my wedded 
wife. Father, I did not act as I ought to have done 
towards her mother, and you must make reparation 
to the child for my misdeeds.” 

« And her mother?” breathlessly asked Gertrude 
Vane, as she listened in amazement, 

“Don’t distress yourself to answer, my son,” in- 
terposed the old doctor. “I think I now understand 
all. She died on Christmas morning at Starke’s, 
the verger, and she had come to leave the child with 
me.” 

« You are right, father.” 

“‘Why did you not acknowledge Christine as your 
daughter before this?” said Doctor Fanshawe. 

‘Because I knew nothing of what I now tell you 
until two days ago.” 

“Have you any papers—any letters—relating to 
this matter?” anxiously inquired his father; “ it is 
most important that the facts you relate should be 
established beyond all doubt, for the sake of the 
girl.” 

“You wiil find them in my writing-case,” he re- 
plied, his voice growing feebler, “‘and we were married 
in St. Fredegonde’s in London. I have written down 
a short statement of the whole affair, which you— 
will—find.” 

His voice sank to a whisper, and the experienced 
eye of the doctor saw that this was the last scene of 
all. 

“ Gertrude—you will take care of Christine for my 
sake?” He can hardly articulate the words. 

‘Yes, Cecil,” she replied, with a sob in her voice ; 
“she has been dear to me for her own sake; she shall 
be henceforward doubly dear for your sake.” 

He pressed her hand. The lamp of life was waning 
—the light was growing very dim. 

“Christine,” he said, “say the Lord’s prayer for 
me.” 

The girl obeyed. Cecil followed it throughout— 
«For ever and ever—Amen,” he repeated fervently. 
“My daughter—kiss me, my daughter!” 

Christine bent her head, and kissed the almost cold 
lips. A few minutes more, and she was borne, sob- 
bing from the bedside of her dead father, 

(To be concluded.) 
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LAST WORDS OF THE BOOKS 


BY THE REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M. 


OF GOD. 


A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 


LAST WORDS OF ST. PETER—GROWTH IN GRACE AND KNOWLEDGE. 
** But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


O real life is ever stationary. It is 
an unsatisfactory thing to a parent 
when a child does not grow as it 
should grow. It is not that the 





should grow tall, but the apparent 
stoppage of growth may be a sign that some- 
thing is interfering with the healthy develop- 
ment of the bodily fabric, and that some radical 
evil is at work, which will weaken the whole con- 
stitution, and entail a heritage of ill-health in 
later life. Just in the same way the gardener 
likes to see the little green envelope shoot up 
and spread, and let forth the bright colours of 
the flower within. Cessation of growth means 
mischief at work—a worm at the roots of the 


plant, or a sudden frost; for he knows it is the | 


very nature of the plant to grow, and his sur- 


prise is, therefore, not that it should get larger | 


and fairer, but that it should cease to do so before 
it has reached its maturity. No real life is ever 
stationary. We look for growth as naturally as 
we look for morning, and we are disappointed and 
astonished if we do not get it. 

I. Why, then, should we wonder that God expects 
growth from us? It is a very strange law of our 
being that we constantly alter our principles for 
ourselves. What we naturally expect others to 
give us we are sometimes surprised that they 
should expect from us. We are like the judge 
who reversed the sentence, and remitted the 
damages, when he found it was his own cow that 
had broken down the hedge. Circumstances alter 
cases. The proverb is no doubt true; but the 
Way we apply it is often untrue. We make our 
self-love the great interpreter. We are, all of us, 
in our own estimation, somewhat exceptionally 


circumstanced ; we are those who have greater | 


needs than the rest of mankind; we stand in 


peculiar need of sympathy, or of support, or of | 


service, or of kindness; and we wonder why 


people are so unkind, and why they are so slow in | 


giving us what we have never made an effort, 
perhaps, to give to them. 
but we have rather made light of other’s sorrows ; 
we expect kindness, but we have, perhaps, been 
distinguished by our brusqueness of manner, or 
our thoughtlessness of the needy. 
what man demands of us, while we keenly re- 
member all that we demand from men. 

And if we are forgetful of the expectations men 
have of us, we are much more so of the expecta- 
tions God has. He looks for growth, for fruit, for 


XUM ' 


parent is ambitious that the child 


We expect sympathy, | 


We forget | 


lives growing nobler, for habits growing holier, for 
characters growing godlier, for actions growing 
kindlier, for hearts growing more loving. But we 
forget all this, and are almost inclined to resent it 
as an impertinence when we are reminded of it. 
Yet what can be more reasonable than that God 
should look for growth in us? If the parent ex- 
pects the child to grow, if the gardener expects the 
flower to grow, if the farmer expects the crops 
to grow, is it not much more reasonable that God 
should look for our growth in moral and spiritual 
life? For men and women are as God’s flowers 
which He expects to bloom fair for Him; they 
are His wheat, which He expects to see ripening 
towards the harvest ; they are His children, whom 
He expects to see growing up to be perfect men 
in Christ Jesus. He expects growth in us. 

II. It is reasonable that He should expect it, for 
He has toiled for this. Men do not expect much 
from that which they have neglected. We do 
not look for flowers from uncared-for land, nor 
wheat crops from unploughed soil, nor fruit 
from the wilderness; but when the soil has 
been well looked after, when the stray stones 
have been gathered out, and the earth turned up 
with the plough, and the tree, carefully selected, 
has been planted iu, and it has been watered and 
pruned, and its roots protected from the frost, 
then men naturally and reasonably look for fruit. 
It is the same with ourselves : God is not unreason- 
able; He does not expect to reap where He has 
| not sowed. It was the idle servant who described 
his master as an austere and unreasonable man, 
gathering where he had not strawed, but he only 
wanted to find an excuse for his idleness. But 
God only looks for fruit and growth where He has 
expended labour, and upon us He has expended 
labour and love, and care. The whole idea of the 
Gospel is the love, the care, the labour God has 
undertaken for man. The whole meaning of Pro- 
vidence is the idea that God has shaped our lives 
in such a way that the events and circumstances 
may help us to grow like Him. Over 
many of us He might cry as the prophet Isaiah 
tells us He did over Israel. What more could 
have been done unto my vineyard that I have 
| not done unto it? Wherefore when I looked that 
it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild 
grapes ? 

But perhaps we do not think it quite so 
reasonable. We may think of the difference be- 
tween the plants and man, and that it is unfair 
' tocompare them. The farmer, we say, expects the 


| of them 
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wheat to grow because it is its nature to grow, and 
it has no choice to do other than grow; but with 
man it is different; he will grow this or that, good 
and noble and true, or base and ignoble and false; 
we cannot tell which he may become, it will depend 
on his fancy, or his choice, his circumstances, or 
his character; we can cherish expectations of the 
growth of that order of life whose growth is but a 
passive yielding to the law of its being, but for 
man there is no such law. Of his growth it is 
unreasonable to form expectations. The meaning 
of this is that God has given us the power of 
choice, therefore it is unreasonable for him to ex- 
pect us to grow in that strength and knowledge 
which is the power of our life. Yet is not the gift 
of choice the very reason why God should expect 
from us more? Do we not often feel put to shame 
when we see dumb, passive nature around us grow- 
ing fair and obedient to God, while we whom He 
has dowered with fine perceptions, with a sense 
of right, with a power of choice, allow ourselves to 
drift along life without any resolved effort to make 
our life something more worthy of our high capa- 
cities, and of God’s eternal love? Is not every 
faculty and power which we possess but an argu- 
ment that there is more responsibility on us; for 
we are conscious of the capacity of greater things, 
even while we are content to be slaves of this 
lower life of sense. Like young Gareth, looking 
upon the swollen torrent which tore its way down 
the mountain side carrying with it inits mad pre- 
cipitancy leafage and limbs of trees, we reproach 
ourselves that this senseless flood should do God’s 
will, not knowing, while we that know it should 
be so fool-fondled by our wheedling mother Earth 
as to forget our Father’s work, and His wish that 
we should grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
Him. It is then but reasonable that our wills 
and purposes should be directed to this aim, “to 
grow in grace.” There are features of holiness, 
there are expansions of spiritual capacity, there 
are characteristics of religious life, in which we are 
deficient. Contentment with ourselves is not con- 
tentment but indifference; a religion without any 
desire to go forward is religion without life; all 
vital force is progressive, the flame must ascend, 
the rivers must sweep seaward, and the Christian 
must forget the things behind, and reach forward 
to the things before; he must keep the end in 
view as one who runs for the prize of a holy call- 
ing; he must grow to a perfect manhood in 
Christ. 

III. It is growth ina science in which there is 
scope for growth, for it is growth in the know- 
ledge of God. 

Perhaps we do not always sufficiently recognise 
this, or rejoice in it. It is not enough to think that 
the stores of our knowledge and the bounds of our 
capacity should be enlarging; the subject on 





which we exercise our thought must be one on 
which we can find fresh fields for our expanding 
powers. For there are some things on which we 
can never exert any more power of thought than 
we have hitherto done; we have examined them; 
we know all about them. We do not need to go 
back to the horn-book or the multiplication table, 
we should only weary our thoughts by the mo- 
notonous iteration of laws we know; it is in the 
very nature of our minds that when once we have 
grasped a subject and understood it, and have felt 
that it was become, so to speak, a part of ourselves, 
we only find a tedium in going back to it, unless it 
be to use it as a stepping-stone to further know- 
ledge. Growth in knowledge must be growth in 
the knowledge of a subject in which there is scope 
for increasing knowledge. 

Man’s works are soon explored: the noblest 
cathedral, with its rich ornaments, its choice archi- 
tecture, its historical associations, and its varied 
marbles, may afford us a prolonged enjoyment, 
but it is possible to know all about it, to reach that 
familiarity with its outline and its deiails which 
is the boundary of all that can be known about it. 
But God’s works grow upon us, they present to us 
an infinitely varied field of attraction and oppor- 
tunities of research. To say that Newton felt 
himself like a child gathering pebbles on the beach 
while a great untracked ocean of knowledge lay 
beyond, is only to utter what every man of true 
scientific spirit has felt. In the hour when we 
look back and contrast with the limping past our 
attainments in the knowledge and application of 
scientific laws, and call to mind that we can speak 
a brother’s greeting which shall be heard in wel- 
come human tones far across stormy seas, we may 
feel a momentary glow of the pride of power ; but 
when we cast our eyes forward, and behold in the 
scattered hints of present knowledge the mar- 
vellous forces which may yet be made known to 
us, and the splendid powers which may enable us 
to give a resurrection force to the words of those 
who have gone from us, and make those voices 
that we have loved to hear speak to us once more 
in the accents that were so dear, we must be sen- 
sible of the still unconquered regions of knowledge 


which are almost unknown to us in the works of 


God. Nay, even to unscientific people, to whom 
telephone and phonograph are scarcely intelligible, 
there is felt to be more scope for growth in know- 
ledge in the works of God than in those of man. 
The pure white flower or the violets of the field, 
what infinite imaginings, what thoughts too deep 
for utterance, what varied pictures, can they 
not call forth; you stood by it wrapt in thought 
yesterday, it was food for your thought then, it 
will supply you with musings to-day ; yes, even as 
it fades, its browned edges and shrivelled stem 
will speak to you of love and of death, of love 
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surviving death, and so of hope. 
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God’s works | much, it is clear that we cannot know God. This 
is but hasty judgment; the settlers have fixed 


thus grow upon us, and they give scope to us for 
growing in knowledge. Much more, then, in God 
Himself there is scope for such growth in know- 
ledge. If His workmanship thus sends forth our 
thoughts in search of new and ever-growing know- 
ledge, how varied and vast, how lofty and deep, 
must be the knowledge of Him. 

The knowledge we possess of God is only as the 
knowledge some settlers have of some great con- 
tinent on which they have encamped. They have 
explored a few miles of coast, and struck here and 
there into the dense foliage of the forest, but away 
for some thousands of miles lies the great unknown 
territory, with its huge plains, and lofty hills, its 
brvad rivers, its unworked mines, its rich herbage, 
and its priceless gems. There is a boundless 
region to be developed, and a glorious heritage to 
be explored. Such is the knowledge of God. We 
may be happy to know Him a little, to be but as 
settlers who have come to lodge beneath His 
shadow in peace; but we must not remain upon 
the mere coast-line, we must pierce inwards, we 
must go forward to take possession of the untold 
goods which are so freely ours. 

And there is always opportunity of increasing 
our knowledge of God. Each of us who have any 
knowledge of Him have it from that view of Him 
which has fixed itself upon our thoughts and 
hearts, and which is perhaps most congenial to 
our character. One loves to contemplate God as 
the righteous God, working His way onwards and 
hewing down, as the ages move, all unrighteous- 
ness, oppression, and wrong; another loves to 
think of Him as the pure and holy God, whose 
unsullied purity shines like a perpetual light 
among His spotless saints and angels; another 
loves to think of Him as the Father pitying His 
children and remembering that they are but dust. 
One loves to think of Him as a Sovereign giving 
His laws to the great universe of His creation, and 
ordering with precision the minutest as well as the 
most magnificent of His works ; another loves to 
remember Him as the All-wise, endowing His crea- 
tures with powers, and assigning to them duties, 
and holding them responsible for the work He has 
given them todo. And these are not contrary to 
one another. If they exaggerate their own 


thought of God, and ignore the other thought of 


Him, if they declare Him to be only a Sovereign, 
and forget that He is a Father, if they think Him 
to be love, and deny Him to be righteous, then 
they are refusing to grow in the knowledge of Him, 
they are as those who will contemplate the outside 
of the city gate, and decline to enter in and survey 
the vast enclosure, the numerous roadways and 
the many gates. 

Some hearing the different thoughts men have of 
God, turn away and say—These Christians differ so 


their habitations on different points of the coast. 
Some proclaim the country to be pre-eminently 
fitted for agriculture; others insist upon the noble 
pastures, and would claim it all for grazing ; some 
who see the broad streams, think ofthe splendidhar- 
bourage for ships, and plead for commerce; others, 
| watching the rich quartz veins on the rounded 
| hills, are eager to dig for gold. And what does it 
/ all mean? that there is no great and glorious 
| continent? that the huge territory is so unknow- 
rable that exploration is vain? No! it means that 
| its ample acres, fresh rivers, and rolling hills, sup- 
ply sufficient for man’s varying needs, that all 
| who will follow on will find its yield great, that 
the country will not be the heritage only of the 
| trader, or of the farmer, but that it is a country 
| for all, where all may find a home, and a harvest of 





hope. We have still to grow in the knowledge of 
God. There is still scope for our trusting know- 


ledge to expatiate itself in ever-opening scenes of 
love, and beauty, and truth. Nay, let the wisest 
and the best of us speak, and say how little we 
| know of Him. Sometimes we feel His hand; He 
| has smitten us with a bitter blow, bereavement, 
| loss of health, loss of fortune. At another time we 
hear His footsteps; He treads upon the earth and 
it trembles; there is distress of nations with per- 
' plexity, then He reaches forth His arm, and draws 
forth the trembling and sinking out of the great 
water flood, lest the deep should swallow them up. 
Anon He will let the light of His countenance shine 
upon us, and we are glad, for the rays are bright, 
and they beam warmly upon us, and our frozen 
hearts begin to melt, for who can stand before 
| love, a love shown to us in death itseif? Yet His 
| hand, His footstep, His right arm of rescue, and 
ithe brightness of His countenance, are but 
glimpses of Him. We know but little; that little 
is sweet and gladdening; but there is much be- 
yond. There is wisdom in His dealings with us, 
| which we have not explored, there is goodness for 
us which we have not perceived, when only the 
shadow of His presence falls athwart our path; 
there are yet hidden depths of His love which we 
have never tried to fathom. ‘O the depth of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out!” 

IV. But growth in knowledge has its conditions. 
If we would grow in this knowledge we must grow 
in grace. 
God; both, the apostle says, are necessary. I 
would not have you without knowledge, but neither 
would I have you with a knowledge which is not 
founded in grace. It will be seen that he views 
the high knowledge of God as a thing which can- 


Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 





not be separated from certain spiritual conditions 
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in ourselves. 


We may know about God ; creeds, | 


catechisms, articles, definitions may be service- | 
able in clearing our conceptions of His nature and 


dealings, but they do not bring us to that know- 
ledge of God Himself which the apostle desires. 


it. The power to discuss questions about God 


| nature and character. 


ing those dark mists and the various ideas which 
naturally brood over the human understanding, 
and its founder has elaborately described their 
Precisely analogous is it 


| with the successful study of the data furnished by 
That knowledge can only be attained by those | 
whose spiritual and moral nature is fit to receive | 


depends on our intellectual strength, the power to | 
know God Himself depends on our moral dispo- | 


sition towards Him—whether we are wishful to 
grow holy, whether we desire to get rid of sin, to 


revelation. Here even darker mists enshroud our 
understandings, which must be dissipated before 
our mental powers can be successfully applied to 
the study of Christian truth. One of these pre. 
conditions is willingness to do the will of God. We 


_ all know how the progress of scientific knowledge 


be sure of forgiveness, whether we have repent- | 
ance, love, truth. And these are graces, and as we | 
grow in these our capacity to know God grows and 


deepens. This is frequently declared in the Scrip- 
tures. It is an almost universal principle in Old 
and New Testament. The man with whom God 
will dwell is the man of a humble and contrite 


heart, who trembleth at God’s word. Such is | 


Isaiah’s declaration: it is in effect saying that the 
indwelling of God depends on the spiritual state. 
Precisely parallel is the thought of Christ. 


has been impeded in the past by the preposses- 
sions of those who devoted themselves to its study. 
Witness the failure of the acutest intellects of the 
ancient world to penetrate the arcana of the uni- 
verse. Similar prepossessions are equally fatal to 
the appreciation of Christian evidences and of 
Christian truth.” If this be true of the mental 
acceptance of Christian truth, it is much more so 
of the hearty and willing acceptance of the Chris- 
tian life. Here not only prepossessions and pre- 


| judices bar the way, but passions, and ambitions, 


Blessed | 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. The | 


far-reaching genius, which anticipates the advent | 
of strange and startling changes, may yet want | 


the one element which is needful to see God. 
Similarly, Christ makes a willingness to do God’s 


self-will, pride, indolence, timid regard for the 
opinions of others. Here grace indeed is needed, 
that God may be known. 

This is the principle which will illustrate the 


_apostle’s earnestness: he desires that we should 


will a condition of understanding God’s truth. | 


(John vii. 17.) 


Nor is this strange. There is a spirit of recep- 


tiveness which is essential to the apprehension of 


all new subjects. The carping, critical, captious 
spirit, is not likely to prove an apt scholar; the 
imperious self-conceit which imagines it needs 
nothing is not the spirit of docility, and the docile 
spirit is the only spirit which attains to clear per- 
ceptions and profound knowledge. “The Baconian 


can only be successfully studied by first dissipat- 


grow in grace. There are dangers in the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; these blind the soul, and 


| thwart the progress of grace in the heart. If they 
| prevail, the knowledge of God will grow dim, and 
‘ the whole spiritual life run low; but if the grace 


of God be sought in daily increasing supply, if the 
oil in the lamp be daily provided, the light of the 
life will shine in holiness, and the light of this 
knowledge of God will grow warm and inspiring 
within the chambers of the soul in the face of 


_ Jesus Christ; for He is the revealer of God His 
method,” says an able writer of to-day, “the | 
Baconian method teaches us that physical truth | 


Father; the revealer of peace to the conscience of 
man, for He is the Saviour, and of His fulness may 
we all receive, and grace for grace. 





THE NEST. 


Cs 
| KNOW a little spot of earth, 
iT A lowly spot, but sweet and fair ; 
A thousand gentle things have birth 
Amid the peace and beauty there. 


A pool where water-lilies blow, 
And reeds and water-flags abound ; 
Banks where the sweetest violets grow. 
Trees with the freshest verdure crowned. 


Fair wooded slopes around it set, 
Shut out the earth, shut in the sky; 

For as if heaven and earth had met, 
The lights and clouds reflected lie. 


| 





Shy things that shun the haunts of men 
Are nursed in that sweet solitude ; 

The busy little water-hen 
Doth build her nest and rear her brood. 


There earliest the cuckoo calls, 

Soon sings the thrush, the blackbird soon, 
And on their music deepest falls 

The silence of the summer noon. 


Oh, little spot, I love thee best ; 
I love thee best, because I care 
For dwelling in a lowly nest, 
And finding peace and beauty there. 
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(Drawn by R. E. Witxrnson.) 


** A pool where water-lilies blow.”—p. 440. 
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PHILIP VAUGHAN’S LIFE-WORK. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER III. 
FATHER AND SON. 


*T would endeavorr, by a sweet and obliging conversation, 
to create in my children alively 
and unfeigned friendship and 
good will.’”’—MonTAlGNneE, 


R. HENRY VAUGHAN 
> was not given to the ex- 
> hibition of any violent 
excess of emotion. He 
felt deeply, but sometimes 
prided himself upon the 
calmness with which he 
: encountered difficulties 
~ and bore trials and disappointments. 
But all the latent affection of his nature 
was roused when he learnt the disaster 
that had befallen his son. Overwhelm- 
ing Warner with questions, he scarcely 

+ gathered the tenor of his replies, so 
agitated did he became by the thought that Philip 
was in danger. He lost not a moment in causing 
his horse to be saddled, and when this had been 
done, he mounted, and rode away, following the lead 
of Warner. 

The news spread rapidly amongst the domestics 
at The Grange that an accident had happened to 
Master Philip. 

* Always a high-spirited young feller,” said old 
Benson, the butler. ‘‘The pranks he played in his 
young days would have astonished an older man.” 

“Bless him, Mr. Benson,” added the cook; “ but 
Providence always watches over the daringest. It’s 
the cowards that get killed after all.” 

‘Master Philip aint a coward,” observed Mr. Ben- 
son; “and I’m afraid it’s gone rather hard with him.” | 

The speaker shook his head dubiously and reflec- 
tively ; and as Mr. Benson had acquired a reputation 
for wisdom, and every one deferred to his opinion, | 
that simple shaking of the head spoke with the | 
power of a Burleigh. What were a hundred similar | 
oscillations by a common and obscure menial? Alas! 
less than nothing. But by virtue of that one move- 
ment of Mr. Benson, a fiat went through The Grange 
that the case of young Master Philip was to be con- 
sidered dangerous. 

When Mr. Vaughan arrived at Warner’s cottage, 
Mr. Stafford, the surgeon, was already in attendance, 
and had caused the mangled youth acute pain in 
assessing the nature of his injuries. The parent | 
made straight for the couch upon which his son lay, 
without first greeting either Mary, who admitted him, 
or the surgeon. | 

“My dear boy!” 

| 
| 










“Father !” 


BY JOHN EVEREST, 


These were the only greetings which passed be- 
tween them, as, stooping his tall form, Mr. Vaughan 
touched his son’s forehead with his lips. He shertly 
afterwards beckoned the surgeon to follow him, and 
the two retired to another room in the cottage. 

Here the anxiety of the new-comer manifested it- 
self, as he eagerly inquired after the true character 
of the injuries sustained by Philip. 

* Right arm and two ribs broken,” said the sur. 
geon, laconically, and in that perfectly imperturbed 
condition of mind which chagrins, and not unfre- 
quently appals, the friends and relatives of patients. 
Mr. Vaughan experienced a passing inclination to 
shake Mr. Stafford on behalf of himself and all future 
distressed parents. But he suppressed his desire, 
not merely because Mr. Stafford was young, mus- 
cular, and active; was not his skill still necessary 
for the recovery of the patient ? 

“When do you consider he will be ready to he 
moved ?” 

“If there is no internal damage beyond what I 
have stated, within a week or ten days. But during 
that time he must remain perfectly quiet.” 

Mr. Vaughan, desirous though he had been before 
his arrival to take Philip away at once to The Grange, 
was yet thankful that, where he had feared so much, 
the case bore no worse a complexion. Warner came 
in while they were conversing, and Mr. Vaughan 
warmly thanked him for his care of his son. He 
had uttered some hasty words of acknowledgment 
on the way, but now spoke more fervently and 
coherently, and assured Warner that his kindness 
should never be forgotten. 

Regarding the man’s daughter also more closely, 
Mr. Vaughan was struck by her appearance, and the 
great disparity which existed between Mary Warner 
and her surroundings. He returned to his son’s 
couch, and took a chair beside him. 

“ Well, father,” inquired Philip, with a smile, 
“has the constitution gone to pieces, or can it be 
patched up again?” 

Mr. Vaughan responded both to the words and the 
smile. The question bore a second reference besides 
its connection with Philip’s condition. 

“From what I gather, Philip,” he replied, “ you 
will not require so much tinkering as the State is 
supposed to do, to restore you to working order; and 
I hope your constitution has got into no worse 
hands.” Then he added, deprecatingly, “ Foolish 
fellow, to attempt the journey on such a night!” 


*“T could not rest. A dream I had haunted me; 


| I saw you dangerously ill, and could not shake off the 


idea that I must reach you that night. But I am 
glad to see now that you are well—better, at least, 


| much better than I expected and feared.” 
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“Yes, I am all right, my son,” said Mr. Vaughan; 
yet even while speaking he moved uneasily in his 
chair. There was a flush upon his cheek, but it was 
the flush of excitement, not of health. The slight 
indisposition of which he had written to Philip had 
in reality been much more: than he represented. A 
severe attack of syncope, combined with a return of 
hemorrhage, from which he had frequently suffered, 
had greatly weakened and reduced Mr. Vaughan ; 
but in the half-light in which Philip now regarded 
him, the alteration in his appearance was not very 
perceptible. oon 

CHAPTER IV. 
A FRIENDLY DISCUSSION. 
* You said all this to the Secretary of State, did you?” 
GOLDSMITH. 

Day by day Mr. Vaughan rode or drove from The 
Grange to Warner’s cottage to see his son. At the 
expiration of nine days the surgeon gave his consent 
to his removal home, and accordingly a carriage was 
arranged which gave the sufferer as little pain as 
possible. But, in truth, young blood soon re-asserts 
itself, and with the exception of being compelled to 
wear his arm in a sling for some time, Philip quickly 
appearance. It would be a 
difficult task accurately to analyse his feelings and 
those of Mary Warner when the time of parting 
arrived. 
and as Mr. Vaughan could not view with favour his 
son’s friendship for an obscure cottager’s daughter, 
he was glad when he could bear him away to The 
Grange. 
strange to Philip that he would gladly have stayed 


recovered his wonted 


They had grown accustomed to each other, 


The experience had been so new and 


some days longer in the humble abode, conversing 
with Mary Warner upon the works of those authors 
whom both had read and loved in the past. <A 
freshness and a suggestiveness were stamped upon 
Mary’s observations which were novel to the young 
student. Yet when he asked himself what the sen- 
timent was which had taken possession of him, he 





and now so mournful, that it almost rends asunder 
the very chords of existence. The valedictory word 
had no sooner been spoken by Philip than it seemed 
to engrave itself upon his mind in indelible characters, 
Good-bye! It had been said to youthful acquaint- 
ances, to college friends, even to his father himself, 
without any such lingering, regretful feeling. He 
wished it need not have been said, and yet say it he 
must. Nor was it apparent to him why the remini- 
scence of this farewell should persistently remain in 
his memory. 

This inexplicable feeling—half vague desire, half 
regret—was not calmed when, as he left the cottage, 
He had seen this man be- 
fore on several occasions, for brief moments, in com- 
pany Warner, and had mentally dissected 
his character in fashion the reverse of flattering. 
It was a thought of deep bitterness to him that 
Mary—whose spirit dwelt far apart from these men 
—should be subjected to their influence, and com- 
pelled to endure their presence. For Warner him- 


he beheld Boyne enter. 


with 


| self he had scarcely the sentiment of toleration, 


was conscious that it was one of deep interest, and | 


nothing more. But it was an interest far exceeding 
any which life had hitherto brought him. Mary 


Warner probably did not search so deeply into her 


nature for the reasons why their conversations had | 


been so pleasant. 
which was infinitely superior to all that she had en- 
countered elsewhere, she was drawn gradually to the 
unfolding of her own soul and its aspirations. She 
was conscious of a keen delight in this friendly inter- 


course with one enraptured by the beauty and poetry 


Perceiving something in Philip 


whilst Boyne filled him with absolute aversion. 
There was that about his visage which proclaimed to 
Vaughan the villain. Yet it was doubtful whether 
he would have occupied so much thought on the 
part of Philip had it not been for Mary and her 
future. 
cern. 
of the wolf and the lamb. 

Mr. Vaughan perceived his son’s irresolution and 
absent-mindedness as he assisted him into the car- 
riage, Warner had been all officiousness in his at- 
tendance upon his guests, and as the vehicle rolled 
away he rejoiced greatly at the opportune stroke of 
fortune which the fates had brought him. Mr. 
Vaughan had not only rewarded him handsomely, 
but had exceeded the sum of bis most sanguine cal- 
culations ; and it is needless to add that these calcu- 
lations had haunted the imagination of Warner since 
he discovered the quality of his guest. 

Father and son having proceeded for some distance 
in silence, the former remarked, quite nonchalantly, 
“Remarkably superior girl that of Warner’s; quite 
beautiful too.” 

“Not quite beautiful,” replied Philip, assuming 
the other’s careless tone as nearly as possible, ‘ there 


This it was which caused him grave con- 
He remembered with apprehension the fable 


| is a something in her face which destroys the con- 


tinuity of beauty; but she is interesting enough.” 
“The two together reminded me of Titania and 

Bottom,” said Mr. Vaughan, as he leaned back in 

the carriage, with perfect satisfaction in his heart. 


of Nature—one who could reveal to her hidden trea- | His son had beheld a siren, and the music of her 
sure in immortal works which she thirsted to explore. voice had failed to charm. He deemed it prudent 

As Philip extended to her his uninjured hand at | to make no further references to the Warners on the 
parting, and pressed hers with perhaps unnecessary | homeward journey; yet surely no man could be in 
ardour, the blood mounted to her cheeks, and coursed | love who would ruthlessly deny the object of his 


with a mysterious thrill through her veins. 
“Good-bye!” Greeting 


adoration to be the very perfection of beauty! Nor 


now so commonplace, | was Philip as yet in love in the ordinary sense of 
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that phrase, but he was in quite as dangerous a stage 
of captivation. 

The morning, a real December one, was very clear; 
the air was pure, though frosty, and the sun was 
putting forth his rays quite brilliantly for the time 
of year. During the last five miles of the drive con- 
versation entirely ceased. Each desired to be alone 
with his own thoughts. The keen eager air braced 
up Philip’s nerves, and the sunshine entered his 
heart, begetting therein hopefulness for the future. 
The heaviness which weighed upon him on leaving 
the cottage seemed to have vanished during his 
reverie. On arriving at The Grange sympathy for 
him was manifest on every countenance. For years 
Philip had been the light of the house, and his return 
for the holidays was always keenly anticipated. It 
was upon these occasions—and these only—that Mr. 
Vaughan saw company. In his son’s absence he 
buried himself in his study, from which he only 
emerged to take a “constitutional,” or to perform 
acts of business which imperatively required his per- 
sonal supervision. Now and then, though it was an 
exceedingly rare occurrence, he received a visit from 
the vicar of Thornton, the Rev.’ Dr. Kingston; but 
when this took place dinner was served in the library, 
and the two friends afterwards discussed abstruse 
literary and other questions. 

It wanted now but two days to Christmas, and 
nearly three weeks had elapsed since the accident to 
Philip Vaughan. He had apparently quite recovered 
from its effects,and his former spirits had returned, 
though Mr. Benson was perfectly sure that he de- 
tected in him a look that was not his own—a distrait 
appearance. Philip, however, went about his old 
haunts with cheerfulness, and was now able to take 
a quiet ride upon Bayard, allowing the reins to hang 
loosely upon the horse’s neck. The people upon the 
estate noticed the manly expression which had 
usurped the boyish one of bygone years. Mr. 
Vaughan was a man not likely to live long, and more 
than a passing interest consequently centred in the 
son. Philip promised to prove a better landlord than 
his father in one sense at least; he had more ex- 
tended human sympathies, and delighted in mixing 
with and studying the interests of his species. Mr. 
Vaughan, on the contrary, shunned the gaze of the 
outer world, and preferred an abstract knowledge of 
humanity to a practical acquaintance with its idiosyn- 
crasies and its necessities. 

Arrivals were announced upon these two days 
immediately preceding Christmas. First came the 
Right Hon. Mountstuart Vernon, an old friend and 
college companion of Mr. Vaughan’s. When to- 
gether in their youth, observers predicted a brilliant 
future for Mr. Vaughan, while young Vernon passed 
almost unnoticed. Wow their positions were re- 
versed. Mr. Vaughan, for reasons already stated, had 
failed to attain the eminence prophesied for him, 
while Mr. Vernon had distanced all his associates 





and competitors. He was now a Cabinet Minister, 
and his word had considerable weight in the Ministry 
of the day. Never violent in his opinions, but 
steering a middle course, the caution which distin- 
guished him had probably led to the high estimate 
formed of him by his colleagues and the House of 
Commons. Mr. Vernon was one of those who would 
never ruin the country, meaning by this that he would 
never countenance the passing of what he deemed 
to be violent measures. Hence he acted as a drag 
upon the wheels of progress, and was supposed—as 
all drags are—to act a useful and conspicuous part, 
especially when there was some danger of the public 
conveyance going too rapidly down the hill. 

His mind was rather keen and discriminating than 
broad and comprehensive. He could detect a flawin 
an argument better than he could state that argu- 
ment convincingly himself, and his most effective 
speeches were those in which he demolished the un- 
sound rhetoric of his opponents. A speaker con- 
sequently would rather follow than precede him, for 
he dealt heavy blows at unsuspected sophistries, and 
it was rarely indeed that his logical mind missed the 
yawning joint in the enemy’s armour. Whenever it 
was perceived, his arrow went straight to its mark, 
carrying discomfiture along the ranks of the oppo- 
sition. In appearance he was tall, with a slight 
stoop in his shoulders ; and his head, if not remark- 
able, was decidedly of an intelligent cast. Persistent 
application had successfully aided a mental develop- 
ment originally quick and rapid. While no one 
could have predicted his rise, there were few who 
would not have admitted that Mr. Mountstuart 
Vernon had earned his exalted position by sheer hard 
work, and valuable if not obtrusive services to his 
party. 

Such was the friend whom Mr. Vaughan invited 
to The Grange a day earlier than his other guests, in 
order to discuss with him his son’s future. Mr. 
Vernon had one merit, that of never forgetting his 
old friends, and he responded to Mr. Vaughan’s 
invitation with cordiality. A warm greeting now 
passed between them; each noticed a change in the 
other, but neither ventured to translate it into 
words. Yet the fact was, the world was hardly 
using these men—or rather Mr. Vaughan was failing 
from natural causes, and Mr. Vernon bore traces in 
his physical system of the severe strain of public 
life. 

“ My dear Vernon, Iam glad to welcome you,” 
said the host, as he drew the former into the library 
after dinner. 

“The feeling is mutual,” replied the minister ; 
“one must throw off the harness occasionally, and I 
never do it so thoroughly anywhere as at The Grange. 
Vaughan, it seems but the other day since we did our 
Euclid together, and yet forty years have passed 
over our heads.” 

« Ah!” sighed Mr. Vaughan, “ and what of the 
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results of those years? I see you honoured by the 
country to which you have rendered distinguished 
services, and I am passing to the grave with a barren 
record after all. In me you behold the typical 
bookworm, spoilt by a premature prosperity.” 

“‘Say rather the mental dyspeptic,” interrupted the 
statesman. ‘“ You have your satisfaction—for what 
can take the place of the constant society of the 
learned, and of the wisest of mankind,” pointing to 
the works upon the shelves around him. “I am cast 
into the strife of political life, from which I would 
gladly escape, for I have not the energy left of 
younger men. But the labour of Sisyphus goes 
forward. I, for one, am no longer equal to the task 
of coping with the movements of the time. To 
change the figure, the failing steed refuses at length 
to answer to the goad.” 

“Then rest upon the work you have achieved,” 
said his companion. ‘“ Leave to the coming race the 
task of grappling with the incipient revolt from the 
long-established customs of the country.” 

“Impossible!” emphatically rejoined the other, 
touched again into enthusiasm by the language of 
his friend; “even while I say that I am unequal to 
the task, that I can no longer respond to the strain 
put upon me, I feel that so long as life is continued 
to Mountstuart Vernon that life must be devoted to 
the service of his country. No! I must be found at 
my post.” 

“TI do not know how it is,” said Mr. Vaughan, 
giving to the conversation a narrower and more per- 
sonal turn, “but while I am thoroughly in accord 
with yourself upon all great public questions, I am 
harassed by the suspicion that Philip is infected 
with the new philosophy.” 

“ Depend upon it this is but an outburst of youth- 
ful sentiment. Nothing is more graceful, though 
nothing is more fallacious or useless, than political or 
social Quixotism. Yet in one so young it is a far more 
hopeful sign than that intense selfishness which 
would cling to personal rights and ignore the claims 
of others.” 

“True, true,” Mr. Vaughan replied. “I must 
hope he will grow out of his present convictions. His 
spirit is such that to fall foul of his opinions is the 
way to root them more deeply in his mind. There 
is much of his mother in the lad. The very slightest 
form of oppression is an abhorrence to him. Con- 
vince him that there was the barest shadow of in- 
justice in the acquisition of a large landed property, 
and he would instantly give up every vestige of these 
estates.” 

“Let us hope that the time when he comes into 
them may be far distant,’ observed Mr. Vernon, as 
he pressed Mr. Vaughan’s hand warmly; “and by 
that period he is likely to have changed his views 
considerably upon the equitable exchange of pro- 
perty. Your rural Republican makes an excellent 
town Whig.” 





“It is my ambition that he should enter upon 
political life, and achieve that distinction which has 
been denied to me. I should like to live again in 
him, and feel once more that throbbing ambition 
which has long since died out in this withered 
frame.” 

“The boy has talent, and will not disgrace you, 
Vaughan, of that you may be persuaded. Send him 
to Cambridge for a couple of years, and see what 
thai will do for him. Afterwards let him contest the 
county or any seat which offers. If he should be 
successful send him to me, and we will see what we 
can make of him. From such a stock one expects 
good fruit.” 

This was exactly what Mr. Vaughan wanted. He 
had striven to cultivate the interest of Mr. Vernon 
in this direction. He knew the difficulties attendant 
upon an entry into public life, and rightly gauged 
the importance of that great factor of success, patron- 
age. He certainly had no desire to see his son enter 
the legislative assembly of the nation and occupy an 
ignominious position. 

Ringing the bell, he told the servant who answered 
to request Mr. Philip’s presence in the library. Upon 
entering, the latter perceived Mr. Vernon standing 
in an easy attitude before the fire, his arm leaning 
upon the mantelpiece. Philip took in the situation 
at a glance, before Mr. Vaughan briefly passed in 
review the reasons for the conference. He had 
been anxious, he said, to confer with Mr. Vernon 
upon his future. That gentleman had met him 
frankly and favourably, and with every desire to take 
his friend’s son by the hand. Time pressed, and 
Philip must soon decide what his course of life should 
be. Would he fall in with the counsels of his seniors, 
and after his studies at Cambridge embrace the 
career of distinction which promised to open out 
before him ? 

Philip listened attentively, and after thanking Mr. 
Vernon for his kindness, begged his father to excuse 
him from making promises which might prove as 
fleeting as the passing clouds. 

Mr. Vaughan laid his hand upon his son’s shoul- 
der, all his affectionate interest concentrated in the 
look he bestowed upon him. He implored him to 
make known what the obstacles were which stood in 
the path marked out for him, and reminded him 
that to few aspirants was so distinguished a career 
pessible. 

“T appreciate the honour, father, and the kindness 
too,” replied Philip, with tenderness in his tone; 
“but even you would not wish to trammel a mind 
as yet undeveloped. Life is opening before me, and 
it wears so many hues, is so multifarious in aspect, 
that I know not, in truth, in what sphere my future 
existence may be cast. If I can serve humanity in 
the field of politics, there will my energies be directed. 
But I will never assume the political réle merely for 
political success. I am young, but I perceive already 
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that there is too much wrong, too much selfishness, 
in the world for me to add to the sum. I must see 
in what way humanity can be served, but do not, I 
pray you—you who love me so—fetter me in the 
very outset by bonds which it may be necessary to 
burst, and that after many opportunities have been 
lost, and further evil has been perpetrated.” 

Mr. Vaughan had feared some such termination as 
this to the interview, and Mr. Vernon mentally 
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admitted that the youth was headstrong. Notwith- 
standing all, he admired him none the less because 
of his enthusiasm, though this enthusiasm appeared 
purposeless, and engendered a mild cynicism at 
Philip’s expense. The conversation closed with an 
understanding that Mr. Vaughan and his son were 
to discuss Mr. Vernon’s proposition upon another 
occasion. 
(Zo be continued.) 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Judges x. xi. (parts of). 

‘gn NTRODUCTION. So far we have had the 
same thing over and over again. Israel’s 
sin, seeking of God, and succovr; or 
might be described as Rebellion, Repent- 
ance, Restoration. Now have same thing 
repeated. 

I. IsraEy’s Sin. (Read x. 6—14). What 
was the great sin of Israelites? See long list of false 
gods, after whom they went. No wonder God’s anger 
roused against them. Now the epemy comes from 
south—Philistines along south-west coast of Medi- 
terranean, Ammonites, beyond the Jordan, so whole 
of south Palestine overrun. Sore distress. Picture 
some of effects of war: cities taken, houses burned, 
fields laid waste, crops destroyed, food scarce. What 
do the Israelites do? Have often cried before and 
been helped. Is help sent at once now? What 
answer does God make? Have despised Him, and 
chosen other gods, let them keep them in their 
trouble. (See Prov. i. 26). What did Israelites do 
then? But erying to God no use unless at the same 
time put away sin. What else, therefore, do they do? 
This true repentance includes three things: confes- 
sion of sin, sorrow for sin, change of life. So 
they begin once more to serve God. How does He 
now regard them? (ver. 16). He does not at once 
send a deliverer, but Israelites choose one for them- 
selves, 





No one really happy when doing wrong. If want 
peace once more must at once put away sin, and ask 
forgiveness. Then only can expect happiness, (Ps. 
Exxii; 1). 

IT. Israeu’s DELIVERER. (Read xi.4—28). Who was 
he? had been turned out of his home by his brethren, 
been living as an outcast; now they call him. What 
do they want to make him? Shows he must have been 
a powerful man, who had made himself respected. 
What does Jephthah ask? he was the oldest son, would 
they acknowledge him as such? Remind of special 
blessings of eldest son (see Gen. xlix. 3). How did 
they swear to be faithful to him? What did they 
make him? So he was head and leader, and judge in 
Mizpeh, the place where afterwards Samuel judged 


FIFTH SERIES. 


Let children notice effects of sin in misery. 


| Sea, preparing a triumphal song. 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 

No.7. JEPHTHAH. 

| the people (1 Sam. vii. 6). Does Jephthah begin to 
fight at once? No, he sends an embassage to king of 
Ammon. What does he ask? How many quarrels 
would stop if the cause always asked first! What 
answer does king of Ammon make? Says Israelites 
took away his lands, they must be restored. But did 
Israel doso? Asked for peaceable passage through 
Edom and Moab, but could not obtain it, so God 
allowed them to conquer Amorites ; it was He who 
gave them the land, and why should Ammonites take 
it? What taunt does Jephthah utter about their 
god? (ver. 24). God had driven out their enemies, let 
Chemish do the same for them. So he shows that 
Israel has done no wrong to Ammon, and therefore no 
fair cause of war. Is king of Ammon persuaded? No; 
determined to war, therefore God shall be judge 
between them, and help the Israelites. 

III. JepurHan’s Ras Vow. (Read 29—40). 
What cameupon Jephthah? God’s Spirit would give 
him a blessing, make him strong in body and in soul; 
a brave and good general, people would trust him. 
What vow did he make to the Lord? was confident 

| of the victory, and therefore looks forward to his re- 
| turn in peace; a common custom thus to make vows, 
but Jephthah was rash to make such a vow without 
any exception. God did give him the victory, and 
now he returns home. Picture the victorious army 
flushed with success, their general at their head, 
eagerly anticipating the welcome home. They draw 
near Mizpeh, Who is this that he sees? What has 
his daughter in her hand? Like Miriam at the Red 
But how does he 
See his clothes rent, and his head bent 
What is the matter? She is soon 
told; and what does she say? Which does she think 
most about, herself or her father’s vow? So she 
strengthens her father to carry out his vow; he has 
made it to the Lord, he must pay it (Eccles. v. 4). 
But what does she ask may happen first? Tell 
children how all Jewish women wished to be married, 
hoping their child might be the promised Messiah. 
So she and her companions mourn over her early 
death. 
IV. Practicat LEssons. 


meet her ? 
down with grief ! 


(1) Caution. What 
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great trouble arose from Jephthah’s rashness? This 
a common fault with children, make some promise in 
boast without stopping to think whether can perform 
it, Therefore be slow to speak (James i. 19). (2) 
Unselfishness. How few girls would behave as this 
one did. See how calmly and resignedly she met her 
end. She encouraged her father to keep his vow, 
though it affected her so bitterly. Thus, she showed 
true devotion to parent, and desire for God’s glory. 
Better lose her life than a vow to the Lord be unful- 
filled. How different to most children, They often 
let lessons or play keep them from saying prayers ; 
let other things easily interfere with religious duties, 
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Let such learn lesson from this girl. God’s honour 


first, ourselves next. 


Questions to be answered. 

1. Describe the conduct of the Israelites under 
three words. 

2. How did they show this time that their repent- 
ance was sincere ? 

3. Who was the new deliverer ? How did he begin 
his work ? 

4, What was Jephthah’s vow? 
How did his daughter behave ? 
What lessons may we learn? 


or 


oz) 





THE 


my CHAPTER III. 
?ORE than one watched Nell, brave Nell, 
as she laboured on at her two little gar- 


dens. 


SCARLET 








Her father watched her, and 
while, as the months passed, he won- 
dered, amid his dreams, what had be- 
come of John Lock, he found time to 





ae be glad also that his daughter was happy 
De and amused. John Lock watched her from 
a distance, and learnt many lessons of brave inde- 
pendence, and industry, and honest living from 
Her example did him good. Mr. Brown, the 
grocer, watched her, and admired her, secretly, even 


her. 


as he had done when he gave her the scarlet gera- 
The 
who was Mr. 


niums. old lady, who had been her nurse, and | 
Brown’s aunt, watched her also, and, | 


more than that, praised her to her nephew, until he 


GERANIUMS. 


with little thriving plants, chiefly geraniums, all 
ready for potting. And there were many other fresh, 
well-cared-for flowers also. And one patch of ground 
in an out-of-the-way corner had been allowed to run 
wild; anything and everything grew in it, from a 
daisy to a sunflower. And Nell made money fast 
Her little place was very bright and pretty; 
and many came to see it, and to buy her flowers. 
Her garden-walls and rustic fences, were covered 
And she 


now. 


with quick-climbing creepers of all sorts. 


' had her little bits of rock-work, and her ferns, and 


felt that Nell Harland was exactly the girl to make | 


him the best wife in the world—thrifty, brave, and 
cheerful, and everything else that was good. 

Nell had a little money-box, which had been given 
her in her childhood—only a little tin one—and into it | 
she put the shillings and sixpences which now she 
began to get for her plants, potted so nicely and 
neatly, and finished off with a tiny edging of moss, 
just within the pot. By-and-by the money-box was 
opened, and the medley of counted, 
changed for a sovereign, and a few odd shillings. 


coins and 
And Nell deposited the sovereign in the savings 
bank, and returned the shillings to the box. 

Winter and spring passed, and summer came 
round once more; and now Nell’s house and two 
The walls 
were bright with huge patches of 
nasturtiums of all colours, 


small gardens were a sight to be seen. 
of the house itself 
The front garden was 
ablaze with scarlet geraniums, while here and there, 
to break the glory of colour, was a root of fine mig- 
nonette. And then the little side-borders were filled 
with blue larkspurs; the mass of rich dark colouring, 
lightened here and there with white. 

And the larger back garden was thickly sprinkled 


pretty baskets of moss and “ginger.” And, in a 


word, her garden was her hobby. 


Many sovereigns had gone to the bank since the 
first; and Nell, with happy mind, looked forward 
to paying the debt soon. 

All her friends took the greatest interest in her 
little work, and Mr. Brown, the grocer, took more 
than a little. 
ness to exchange a few words with Mr. Harlazd him- 
self upon the subject. 


And one evening he made it his busi- 


But Nell’s father was as far gone in dreams, and 
plans, and grand air castles as ever. And he laughed 
off the idea of Nell’s garden ever doing them any 
special good, 

¥ 5 * % xs 
a beating heart, Nell had 
to the savings bank for the 
She had all the money that was required 
now — interest How bright the yellow 
And how hard, yet how very 


It was evening. With 
paid her last visit 
present. 
and all, 
sovereigns looked! 
pleasantly, she had worked to earn them. 

How surprised her father would be. He had often 
and often of late affirmed that his one debt—to John 
Lock—was the great vexation and annoyance of his 
Now at last 
he would be rid of it; and Nell could have jumped 
for joy at the thought, for she dearly loved her 
father. 


life, and the one weight upon his mind. 


She reached home. Her father was standing at 
the door. He looked dull and dispirited to-night. 
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“Nell,” he said, fretfully, ‘“‘ You always run away 
from me when I don’t feel quite so well as usual— 
when I have got what you call ‘the blues,’ in fact.” 

“ Do I, father ?” returned the young girl, cheerily. 
“T am very sorry; but I think I know how to cure 
you of the blues for to-night at any rate. Mr. John 
Lock wants his money, doesn’t he ?” 

“Yes,” returned Mr. Harland, with an air of 
vexation and impatience. “And he’ll have to want 
it. But that is not what I was just going to say, Nell,” 
and he relapsed into dejection again. “I am begin- 
ing to think that I shall never do anything to be 
talked of after all, I shall never makeaname. I 
shall never do half I thought of for you, my girl— 
never be arich man. My life has been nothing but 
a failure from beginning to end; and I shall die 
disappointed.” 

He was leaning against the door-post, with his 
arms hanging loosely by his side. Nell took one of 
his hands in both hers, and laid her face on his 
shoulder. 

“Father, dear,” and she pushed a heavy purse 
into the hand which she still held, “ there is the money 
to pay Mr. Lock! Isn’t that one step towards curing 
the blues? And as for failure” 

She paused suddenly, as though she scarcely knew 
how to conclude what she had begun. 

“Why, Nell!” exclaimed her father, excitedly, 
“how much money is therehere? For John Lock?” 
And he hurried into the house, and poured the 
sovereigns out on the table, while Nell was getting 
a candle. ‘Why here is enough, in right hands, to 
set us all on our feet again, John Lock and all! I 
must see him! He is inno such hurry as he pretends, 
I daresay! He must wait alittle longer. Such a 
chance as this must not be lost! But how came 
you by all this money, Nell? You haven’t told me 
that yet!” 

“T earned it, father. I have been growing and 
selling geraniums, and other flowers, ever since last 
summer.” 

Mr. Harland’s countenance lost its transient exul- 
tation, and clouded over with what looked very like 
dejection again. 

They had left the front door open, and now foot- 
steps were heard in the passage. 

“Ts anybody at home?” inquired a voice, which 
father and daughter recognised as Mr. Brown the 
grocer’s, 

“Yes, Come in!” returned Mr. Harland with a 
half sigh of relief, and Nell’s purse fell from his 
hand, and there lay the little heap of sovereigns still 
on the table, and Nell stood by her father’s side, 
looking down at the floor, with a blush of pleasure! 
yes, surely it was pleasure on her young earnest 
face. 

All this Mr. Brown saw as he stepped into the 
room. Mr. Harland offered him a seat, and told him 








what Nell had done, at once, without any preface or 
preparation of any sort. 

Nell blushed still more, and tried to stop her 
father, but he would not be stopped. Mr. Brown 
looked at the young girl with a face which she had 
but lately learned to read. He loved her, she knew, 
and the knowledge had, since she had gained it, 
turned all her work into pleasure, for she also loved 
him. 

“Mr. Harland,” said the grocer, at length, “is it 
too late to ask you to come into the garden for a few 
minutes? I wish to speak with you alone.” 

They went out; and Nell put the money into the 
purse again; and the purse into her pocket. She 
would pay Mr. Lock, and as soon as possible, lest her 
father should take up some new speculation, and 
require that very sum to carry it out. 

And while Nell picked up the money, her heart 
was beating, and her hands were trembling, for she 
knew that those two in the garden were talking 


about her. 
(Zo be concluded.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
150. On what occasion in our blessed Lord’s life 
did angels come to minister to Him ? 
151. What district of Syria was much celebrated 
for its wine? 
152. Whose daughter was Jezebel the wife of 
Ahab ? 
153. What martyr prayed for his enemies after the 
example of our blessed Lord ? 
154. What prophet had foretold the slaughter of 
the innocents at Bethlehem ? 
155. To what does our Lord liken His disciples ; 
showing thereby the influence they would exercise 
upon mankind ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 414, 

135. To the Corinthians—for he says, “If I be 
not an apostle to others; yet, doubtless, I am to you, 
for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord” 
(1 Cor. ix. 2). 

136. Job xli. 16, 17. 

137. The marriage of his son Jehoram with tho 
daughter of Ahab, who was thereby led into sin; 
and in consequence thereof died a miserable and 
ignominious death (2 Chron. xxi. 6, 19). 

138. Prov. xii. 25. 

139. In the reigns of the kings preceding that of 
Josiah, king of Judah, for we read that he was 
ignorant of the precepts of the law until a copy of 
it was accidentally found in the Temple (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 14—20). 

140. The city of Achmetha (Ezra vi. 2). 

141, The Emperor Claudius (Acts xviii. 2). 

142. Joanna the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward 
(Luke viii. 3). 
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(Lrawn by J. A. KING.) 


WHEN THE SHADOWS FLEE AWAY. 


4] HEN the dawn breaks o’er the meadows, And I watch them flitting lightly, 


ay 
W And the sun peeps o’er the hill, 


| Till the gladsome noon of day— 


Then come dim and voiceless shadows, Then the golden sun shines brightly, 


With a silent tread and still; 
657 


And the shadows flee away. 
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Where a little child stands sobbing, 
Half with grief and half with fear 

And the tender heart is throbbing 
With the woe that seems so near ; 

There the dusk light now encroaches, 
Though as yet ’tis early day— 

But the mother’s step approaches, 
And the shadows flee away. 


Where a sweet young wife sits spinning, 
Just beyond the hot sun’s glare, 
There Life’s shadows are beginning 
All their weird-like work of care ; 
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A CHRONICLE 
BY E, OWENS BLACKBURNE, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER XXV. 

“Let me not to the marriage of true minds ad- 
mit impediment.””—Shakespeare. 
x OLONEL FANSHAWE’S papers were ex- 
amined, inquiries instituted, and, finally, 
Christine’s title to her father’s name and 
estates was fully proved. Indeed, neither 
Doctor Fanshawe nor Gertrude Vane had 
had any doubt upon the subject from the 
moment Cecil made the declaration. But 
everything was done.in a business-like manner, and 
Christine was introduced to the good folks of Bar- 
ham as Doctor Fanshawe’s grand-daughter. He 
was very proud of her, and rather surprised to find 
that the death of this scarcely-known father affected 
her so deeply. For the girl seemed to become 
strangely quiet—her spirits drooped, and the good 
doctor, in despair, prescribed change of scene for her. 

They went abroad, yet Christine seemed possessed 
by the same settled melancholy. She seemed to take 
no interest in anything. The spring ripened into 
summer-time, the Season’s viewless boundary was | 
past, and found Doctor Fanshawe, Gertrude Vane, | 
and Christine in the Eternal City. She went through 
sightseeing and all the customary routine of the 
orthodox tourist, in quite a mechanical manner, 
grateful for the care and affection bestowed upon 
her, but, unknown to her grandfather and cousin, 
bearing a sorrow in her young heart. 

Of course Mrs. Starke had speedily been apprised 
of the change in Christine’s fortunes. Not alone | 
was she heiress to her father’s large property, but | 
also to the wealth which her grandfather was known | 
to possess. Rumour, as usual, greatly exaggerated 
these possessions, and when Hugh Starke heard of | 
them he, like an honourable man, at once wrote and 
released Christine from her engagement to him. 

Hugh acted upon the impulse of the moment. His 
letter was honest and honourable; no fault to be 
found with it save in one respect, he gave the girl 











But as yet they fall full lightly 
On her face, they cannot stay— 

For two strong arms clasp her tightly, 
And the shadows flee away. 


Where the grim old Mower passes 
At the eve-tide weird and dim, 
Flit the shadows o’er the grasses 
That are ripened now for him ; 
And the future ’s hid in darkness, 
And the night looms dull and grey— 
Till the one great Father smileth, 
And the shadows flee away. 
G. WEATHERLY. 


OF BARHAM. 


oF “MISS HONOR’S PATIENTS,” ETC, 


no chance of saying whether or not the difference in 
her fortunes made any difference in her feelings, It 
was that which preyed upon Christine’s mind. For 
the few weeks which had elapsed immediately after 
her father’s death she had built many a castle in 
theair, of which Hugh and herself were the two principal 
occupants. She thought with pride and pleasure 
of the joy it would be to give this newly-gotten 
wealth to him who had asked her to be his wife 
when she had neither name, family, nor possessions. 

His letter was a cruel blow to her. She took it 
literally ; forced upon herself the cruel idea that 
Hugh wished to give her up; and read and re-read 
the letter until every word was photographed upon 
her brain. 

Whilst in Rome, Doctor Fanshawe one day acci- 
dentally met the son of an old friend. Charles Mar- 
dyke was a handsome, clever young Englishman, 
staying at Rome for some time in order to pursue 
some researches for a learned society of which he 
wasa leading member. Tall, dark-bearded, with a 
pair of handsome deeply-set grey eyes, sparkling 
with a kind of grave merriment, Charles Mardyke 


| was a man who might hope to win the love of any 


woman, Added to his personal attractions, he pos- 
sessed the ineffable charm of a deep, mellow, sweet 
voice. Such was the man who loved the doctor’s 
grand-daughter, and who proposed to her grandfather 
for her when they met again in Paris on their way 
home to Barham. 

“Wait a little, my gcod fellow,” said the doctor. 
“Have you any reason to think my grand-daughter 
will accept you?” 

“She is retiring in her manner,” replied Charles 
Mardyke, evasively, “and I admit I have not in any 


, 


| way hinted to her that I was about to propose to 


you for her.”’ 

“Then I'll tell you what you Il do. Come down 
and spend Christmas with us at Barham. Mean- 
time, I shall speak to Christine upon the subject.” 
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Thus it was arranged, and the three returned to | 


dear, quaint, old Barham. December had come, and 
the hips and haws reddened the hedges, which stood 
out dark and naked against the clear wintry sky. The 
carriage passed the entrance to Choir Court, and Chris- 
tine remembered, with a bitter pang, how often she 
had—when a little girl—trotted by Hugh’s side 
backwards and forwards from that entrance to the 
cathedral. And there was the sacred edifice itself, 
its spire pointing heavenwards, whilst her thoughts— 
yes, she admitted they could find a heaven upon 
earth if she could only see Hugh once more. 

Three days before Christmas-day, Christine sat in 
her grandfather’s study, whilst he acquainted her 
with the proposal which Ciaarles Mardyke had made. 

“My child,” said Doctor Fanshawe, gravely and 
affectionately, “do you care at all for Charles Mar- 
dyke? I think you seemed to like his society.” 

“Yes, grandfather, I liked talking to Mr. Mardyke 
very much. 
was a pleasure to listen to him, 


” 


I care for him as a 
friend—nothing more. 

“But now your feelings may change,” 
Doctor Fanshawe. 

In a low but decided voice, Christine replied, “No, 
grandfather, I think not. Will you thank him for 
the honour he has done me, and at the same time 
assure him that I can never become his wife ?” 

“You must have a reason for speaking so de- 
cidedly, my child ?”’ 

There was no answer. 

Christine was seated in a low chair beside her 
grandfather, and by the light from the fire he could 
see the embarrassed expression which overspread her 
face. Suddenly a thought struck him, and he said, 


suggested 





He was so pleasant and clever that it | 


Doctor Fanshawe sat until late in his study that 
night, pondering over many things. 

“A proud, straightforward fellow!” was his ecm- 
ment, as he read Hugh’s letter. ‘“‘ Christine is a 
noble woman, true to the dictates of her own heart, 
Hugh Starke is worthy of her, and it shall be no fawt 
of mine if he does not become her husband.” 

It was again «a early Christmas Eve at Barham. 
Just such another as that when Christine and her 
mother had sunk down at the cathedral door. Chris- 
tine, in obedience to a command from her grand- 
father, carried a message to Anna Richter. Qn her 
way past the cathedral, the door stood invitingly open, 
and, hearing the sound of the organ, Christine could 
not resist entering to listen to the music, and to ac- 
company Heinrich home. 

She entered the side aisle; a man stood by the 
tomb of “‘ Dame Alice Barford, of saintlie memory.” 
He turned round upon hearing her light step. 
“Hugh!” “Christine!” Came almest simul- 
taneously from their lips, and both made their way 
to the cathedral door. 

“ Christine, I did not treat you fairly when I wrote 


| that proud letter to you. Your grandfather has written 
| to me, and has piaced my conduct in its true light. 


' to me? 


“ Christine, my only child now, tell me, do you care | 


for any one else?” 

For nearly a whole year past she had been longing 
for some human sympathy. 
vulsively, and she buried her face in her hands. The 


Docter was surprised. With loving and endearing 


Christine, I have come to ask for your forgiveness, 
Will you keep your promise? Will you come back 

“Oh, Hugh!” 

That was all she said; but it was quite enough for 
Hugh. And there, in the place where Hugh had 
taken care of her upon that Christmas eve when the 
kind-hearted verger had found her mother and her 
in the cathedral porch, Christine again plighted her 
troth. 

A few months later there was a quiet wedding in 
the old cathedral. Heinrich retired, and Doctor 


: Fanshawe, who could not bear to lose his grand- 


Her bosom heaved con- | 


words he strove to soothe the weeping girl, but | 
| more congratulated himself upon having offered no 


before she left the room her grandfather had drawn 
from her the whole story, and that night she gave 
into his hands Hugh’s letter. 


EARLY 


daughter, insisted upon Hugh accepting the post of 
organist when it was offered to him, And as the 
years passed by, and Hugh Starke became a man of 
note in his profession, Doctor Fanshawe more and 


objection to this marriage of true minds. 
THE END. 


PILGRIMS. 


V.—SAMUEL (1). 


BY THE REV. T. 





Rye AMUEL stands before us as the man 
§ 6who was the last of the Judges, and 
who poured the anointing oil on the 
first two Jewish kings; and the first 


interest and value as preserving that portion of the 


book which bears his name has great , 


history of Israel in which we see one form of go- | 
' . . > . . . 
and judge of Israel formed a turning-point in the 


vernment yielding and giving place to another. 


XUM ' 


M. MORRIS, IPSWICH, AUTHOR OF ** FOUR SEED SOWINGS AND ONE HARVEST,” ETC. 


When Samuel made his appearance things weve so 
bad in Israel that they could scarcely be worse. 
The sanctuary of God at Shiloh was desecrated 
under the weak rule of Eli, and by the shameful and 
shameless conduct of his sons, while the nation 
was to a large extent given up as a prey to the 
Philistines. The call of Samuel to be the prophet 
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history of that people, and it is with feelings of 


deep interest that we read the account of the way 
in which in early life he was introduced to the 
service of God, first, by the dedication of his 
mother, and, finally, by the call of the Lord 
Himself. 

While Eli, as high priest, was judging Israel, 
and at the time when Samson was asserting his 
power against Philistia, a devout Israelitish 
woman named Hannah, who had been long child- 
less, the wife of Elkanah, a Levite, prayed to the 
Lord for a son. Her prayer was heard, and she 
bore a son, to whom she gave the name of Samuel, 
because he had been asked for from the Lord, and 
as soon as he was weaned she dedicated the child 
unto a life-long service of that God from whom she 
aad received him. Hannah and Elkanah having 
dedicated their son unto the Lord, and left him 
behind in the sanctuary, went home, carrying with 
them a blessing. They kept up their yearly atten- 
dance at the house of God; and Hannah, while 
separated from her child, did not cease to care for 
him or to minister to his necessities. Of the child 
Samuel himself we are told that he served before 
the Lord, and grew up before him as a tender 
plant, and was in favour both with the Lord and 
with men. While Samuel was thus prospering 
in the courts of the Lord’s house, the sons of Eli 
were becoming worse and worse. They were the 
sons of Belial, they knew not the Lord, they did 
not regard Him; they were both profane and 
dissolute, bringing a reproach, by their vile con- 
duct, upon religion and themselves. Eli, though 
a good man, was a weak one. He had failed of 
discharging his duty as the head of a family; he 
had not exercised the restraint and discipline that 
he should have done, and so we find that punish- 
ment came upon him through his sons. A man of 
God was sent to him to deliver a message of con- 
demnation—the entail of the high-priesthood was 
declared to be cut off, and many severe judgments 
were threatened. And the great rule of the 
Divine government according to which all this 
was to happen was clearly enounced: ‘Them that 
honour me, I will honour,” saith the Lord, “and 
they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” 
The way in which this principle was illustrated in 
the history of the two families of Elkanah and 
Hi all know. 

Thus far we tave seen tke youth Samuel, 
though by birth a Levite only, ministering 
before the Lord in a linen ephod. We now see 
him called to serve the Lord in the higher office 
of prophet. Children and young people may learn 
from this history that they are not too young to 
serve the Lord, and that the Lord will promote 
them to higher office and a more important minis- 
try who serve Him faithfully in those things that 
are least. Samuel began but in the humble capa- 





city of tabernacle attendant, but, being diligent 
and faithful, he was by-and-by promoted to be a 
judge and a prophet unto God’s people Israel. 
The account which has been preserved of 
Samuel’s call to the office of prophet is very 
simple and beautiful. Owing to the wickedness 
which so generally prevailed, not only in the nation 
at large, but in the house of Eli, the word of the 
Lord was precious—not precious in the sense of 
being highly esteemed, but of being rarely heard. 
God seldom spoke, seidom made any communica- 
tion of l.is will; and when He did there was no 
open vision: it was not publicly declared. But 
now God is about to call forth His servant Samuel 
to be a prophet in Israel. The great honour of 
this service, and its still heavier responsibility, are 
to be devolved not upon an old and much-experi- 
enced man, but upon one who, if he were not quite 
a child at this time, must have been a mere youth. 


We have a very minute and graphic description of 


the way in which God made Himself known unto 
Samuel. 

Eli had retired to rest, had laid down in his 
place—as an old man he was soon weary and soon 
asleep. Samuel, too, had laid himself down to 
sleep, near to Eli, so that he might be within call 
if the old man should need anything, and so near 
to the holy place, that he went to bed by the light 
which burned there. While lying there he was 
wakened out of his sleep by a voice which called 
him by name, and he answered, “‘ Here am I; and 
he ran to Eli, and said, Here am I, for thou didst 
call me. And he said, I called thee not, lie down 
again. And he went and lay down; and this hap- 
pened again and yet again, and the third time Eli 
perceived that the Lord had called the child. 
Therefore Eli said unto Samuel, Go, lie down; and 
it shall be if He call thee, that thou shalt say, Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth. So Samuel went 
and lay down in his place. And the Lord came. 
and stood, and called as at other times, Samuel. 
Samuel. Then Samuel answered, Speak, for thy 
servant heareth.” Whereupon the Lord finally 


announced His purpose concerning the house of 


Eli. And Samuel lay until the morning. It was 
a sad message, though a short one, referring to 
that longer message which had been brought to 
Eli at an earlier period by the man of God, and 
unto which he had not given sufficient heed. Eli 
had been guiity of neglecting his family, and now 
the consequences of that neglect were to be expe- 
rienced by him in all their bitterness. 

It was no easy task which devolved upon Samuel 
to break these ill tidings to Eli; he doubtless 
loved the old man well upon whom he had waited 
so long, and we need not wonder that he feared to 
show him the vision. But Eli, with a sure instinct, 
felt that that there was something amiss, and he 
“called Samuel and he said, What is the thing 
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that the Lord hath said unto thee? I pray thee 
hide it not from me; God do so to thee and more 
also, if thou hide anything from me of all the things 
that He said unto thee. And Samuel told him 
every whit, and hid nothing from him. And 
he said, It is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth 
Him good. And Samuel grew, and the Lord was 
with him, and did let none of his words fall to the 
ground. And all Israel, from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba, knew that Samuel was established to be a 
prophet of the Lord.” 

The doom pronounced upon the house of Eli 
was soon to descend. At the word of Samuel the 
Israelites went out against the Philistines to battle, 
and the Israelites were defeated, suffering a loss of 
four thousand men. As they had gone forth at 
the advice or by the command of Samuel, they 
concluded, correctly enough, that the defeat which 
they had experienced could only be explained by 
the fact that the Lord Himself had smitten them. 
But instead of being moved to a penitential ac- 
knowledgment and genuine abandonment of their 
sins, they took up the mistaken idea that if they only 
had the ark of the covenant with them in the 
battle-field, Jehovah would come with it, and, 
smiting their foes, get for them a glorious victory. 
Their hopes deceived them, their delusion was 
soon dispelled. At the request of the people the 
ark was brought from Shiloh, under the care of 
the two sons of Eli—the two men who, by their 
vileness and profanity, had disgraced the nation 
and the sanctuary. When the ark came into the 
camp, ‘‘all Israel shouted with a great shout, so 
that the earth rang again,” and, hearing the noise, 
and the cause of it, the Philistines were at first 
greatly alarmed; but soon rallying from their 
panic, they fought, and Israel was smitten, and 
the ark of the Lord was taken, and the two sons 
of Eli were slain. 

The news was swiftly carried to Shiloh by a 
Benjaminite, who came running into the city with 
rent clothes, and earth upon his head, bearing the 
worst tidings that man could carry. And when 
the man told his news the whole city cried out in 
its terror. Eli, who was sitting by the wayside, 
anxiously waiting for tidings from the battle-field, 
his heart trembling for the ark of the Lord, in- 
quired as to the cause of the tumult, and the mes- 
senger, who had now reached the old man, told 
him of the defeat of the Israelites, the death of his 
two sons, and that the ark of the Lord was taken. 
And, “when he made mention of the ark of God, 
he fell from off his seat, backwards, by the side of 
the gate, and his neck brake, and he died.” 

The Philistines, exulting on account of their vic- 
tory, carried the ark to Ashdod, and placed it in 
the temple of Dagon, as a votive offering unto 
their god. Shortlived was their triumph. The 
Lord, though he humbled Israel on account of 





her sins, would not suffer Philistia to boast. 
Their idol, Dagon, was destroyed, and the people 
were stricken with a painful and deadly pestilence. 
Whithersoever the ark was carried there the hand 
of the Lord was heavy upon the people, and fearful 
destruction was wrought throughout the land. 
The retention of the ark within their borders hav- 
ing only involved them in a succession of distress- 
ing calamities, at the end of seven months the Phi- 
listines, with universal consent, resolved to send 
it back, with a gift which was to be regarded as 
a trespass offering for the offence which they had 
committed. And so they put it into a new cart, 
prepared for the occasion, drawn by two milch 
kine unaccustomed to the yoke. These, without 
guide, or driver, their calves being tied up at 
home, directed by a divine providence, carried the 
ark straight to Beth-shemesh. 

The people of Beth-shemesh, who were then 
reaping their wheat harvest in the valley, rejoiced 
greatly when, lifting up their eyes, they saw the 
returning ark of God, and they there and then 
offered a burnt offering unto the Lord. But the 
men of Beth-shemesh manifesting an unhallowed 
curiosity and familiarity, were smitten with a great 
slaughter. The Lord, who has vindicated His 
glory among the Philistines, declares at once that 
He will preserve the sanctity of the ark now that 
it has been brought back to Israel. Whereupon 
the ark was carried up to Kirjath-jearim, to the 
house of Abinadab in the hill, where it abode 
under the care of Eleazar, who was sanctified to 
keep the ark of the Lord. 

But it would seem that though the ark was 
restored, the people of Israel for the first twenty 
years got small advantage from its presence in 
their midst. All that time it was secluded, buried, 
as it were, in Kirjath-jearim. It is of no use that 
we have the means of grace—the ark, and all that 
the ark contains—unless we are in a state of mind 
and heart to receive the blessings of which these 
are but the means of communication. Israel was 
not in such a state. The people were yielding to 
the influences of neighbouring nations ; and s0 all 
through those twenty years they were more or less 
subject to the Philistines. The work of mora! and 
spiritual reformation was being carried on by 
Samuel, but the progress seemed slow; and all 
that while the pecple appear to have beenin a very 
miserable and depressed condition. 

But at last there was a time of awakening, and 
the result proved that the labours of Samuel 
during that “long time,” which seemed so unpro- 
ductive, were not in vain; and at the very moment 
when Israel appeared ready to die we see her 
aroused by the life-giving power of Gud. And 
what was the first symptom of retrning life? It 
was sorrow, humiliation on account of sin. “ All 
the house of Israel lamented after the Lord.” 
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They were awakened to a realisation of the fact 
that they might have the ark of God in their midst, 
and yet not have the comforting and strengthening 
presence of Jehovah. They had been in a low, 
Janguishing condition for many years, desponding 
rather than defiant in the presence of their foes, 
and now at last they have discovered that their 
weakness and sufferings are to be accounted for by 
the absence of God, who in anger has withdrawn 
from the nation those signal proofs of His favour 
which in former times had been enjoyed. And 
having made this salutary discovery, “all the 
house of Israel lamented after the Lord.” Their 
prayer was, ‘‘ Return, O Lord, how long, and let it 
repent Thee concerning Thy servants.” 

Samuel, who had been long distressed because of 
the spiritual deadness and idolatry of Israel, seeing 
signs of true repentance, encouraged the people to 
give proof of their penitence by abandoning their 
idols, and returning unto the Lord with all their 
hearts, and “the children of Israel did put away 
Baalim and Ashtaroth, and served the Lord only.”’ 
Samuel then appointed a meeting, at which all 
Israel should assemble, at Mizpeh, for prayer, fast- 
ing, and humiliation. But while they were thus en- 
gaged they were disturbed by arumour which must 
have severely tried their newly-awakened faith. 
The Philistines regarding this meeting either as a 
concert for war, or else as affording them a good 
opportunity of striking a decisive blow, gathered 
against Israel, and when Israel heard thereof, 
they were afraid of the Philistines. But though 
terrified, they acted wisely and religiously in this 
erisis. They said unto Samuel, “ Cease not to cry 
unto the Lord our God for us, that He will save us 
out of the hand of the Philistines.” It was a proof 
of their altered and improved condition that they 
recognised Jehovah as their God, and the fact that 
He could deliver them out of the hands of their 
enemies, and that He must be sought unto by 
prayer and supplication. And Samuel offered up 
a lamb, and cried unto the Lord for Israel, and 
the Lord heard him. And then came the decisive 
moment, when all was put to a practical test, and 
it was to be seen whether God, as the Lord of 
Hosts, had indeed returned an answer to prayer. 

While Samuel was sacrificing the lamb, and in- 
terceding with God, the Philistines drew near to 
battle against Israel. There, on the one side, 
were the trained and thoroughly equipped warriors 
of Philistia, encouraged by the memory of long- 
continued success, and there, on the other, was 
the assembly of Israel, not totally unarmed, but 
having gathered for the purposes of devotion, and 
not of war, comparatively unprepared for the en- 
gagement. Who can imagine that interval of sus- 
pense? They were waiting for the Lord. They 
were wondering whether He would appear for His 
people as in ancient days. The Lord did not dis- 


appoint them. While they waited in expectation, 
He thundered a great thunder upon the Philistines, 
and discomfited them, and they were smitten be- 
fore Israel. And, “ Samuel took a stone, and set 
it between Mizpeh and Shen, and called the 
name of it Ebenezer, saying, Hitherto the Lord 
hath helped us.” 

We can, in some degree at least, understand the 
feelings with which this stone was afterwards 
regarded by Israel. The “hitherto” of this stone 
of help was taken not merely as commemorative of 
this particular deliverance, but as summing up all 
the varied blessings bestowed upon Israel till that 
moment, and especially the mercy cf God as seen 
in the repentance and reformation of Israel. And 
we can conceive how in those years of peacefulness 
that followed, and followed as the consequence of 
this victory, Israelites, as they journeyed from 
Mizpeh to Shen, would pause as they passed by 
this stone of memorial, and regard it with feelings 
of joyful gratitude, speaking to them, as it did, of 
the help which God afforded in the time of their 
extremity, and of the gracious way in which 
Jehovah returned to Israel after a lengthened 
period of estrangement. 

This victory, which Israel achieved by God's 
help at Mizpeh, proved decisive. The Philistines 
were obliged to restore to the Israelites the cities 
which they had taken from them, nor was Philistia 
suffered to prevail against Israel during all the 
days of Samuel; in all their attempts to subjugate 
the Israelites they found that the hand of the Lord 
was against them. It is from this time that 
Samuel's engagement in judicial labours dates. 
From the death of Eli he had been doing the work 
of a prophet in Israel, but now, as judge, he under- 
takes the government of the nation, and from this 
time “ Samuel judged Israel all the days of his 
life. And he went from year to year in circuit to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged Israel 
in all those places. And his return was to Ramah; 
for there was his house; and there he judged 
Israel; and there he built an altar unto the 
| Lord.” 

We now come to a most important change in 
the political constitution of Israel—the establish- 
| ment of the monarchy. This change, though 
effected in the time of Samuel and by his instrn- 
mentality, was one against which at first he 
strongly objected. The people of Israel had long 
been wishing for a king to rule over them, conduct 
their affairs, and lead them on to victory in their 
wars. They did not see why they should be dif- 
ferent from and inferior to other and neighbouring 
nations in this respect. The various evils from 
which they had suffered during the rule of the 
judges, they accounted for not by reference to 
those moral and spiritual defects which so sad]; 








characterised them as a people, but to a supposed 
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imperfection in their political constitution, which 
they sought to have amended by the appointment 
of aking. 
expression so early as the time of Gideon, had 
been probably growing in strength and intensity 
for many years, and was only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to declare itself in some practical manner. 


This desire for a king, which had found | 


out ef Egypt, that which rendered their 
request for a king displeasing both to Samuel and 
to the Lord, who declared to his servant, ‘“ They 


was 


' have not rejected thee, but they have rejected Me, 


That occasion was found in the unseemly beha- | 


viour of the sons of Samuel, whom, in his old age 


and increasing infirmity, he had appointed to | 


assist him in his office as judge. 
men, who took bribes and perverted judgment, 
were tolerated for a 
but things were brought to a crisis by the 
threatened invasion of Nahash the king of the 
Ammonites, when the Israelites, feeling that they 
had no one to whom they could look as a leader, 
instead of falling back upon the promised help of 
God, thought a way of escape from t)eir difficul- 


These young , 


that I should not reign over them.” 

Under these circumstances Samuel was bidden 
to go to the people, and rehearse ali that the Lord 
had said unto him concerning the wrong spirit 
which they were manifesting, aud show them the 
manner of the king who should reign over them, 
and point out to them distinctly what they would 


| find to be involved in this new form of government 


time for their father’s sake; | 


which they desired to see established. This 
Samuel did with all plainness of speech, but with- 


out effect, for the cry of the people was, after 


ties might be found in the appointment of a king. | 


And so “all the elders of Isra 
selves together, and came to San 
and said unto him, Behold, thou ert old, 


iuel unto Ramah, 
and thy 


el gathered them- | 


having heard his remonstrance, “ Nay, but we will 


| have a king over us, that we also may be like all 


the nations, and that our king may judge us, and 
go out before us, and fight our battles. And 
Samuel heard all the words of the people, and 
rehearsed them in the ears of the Lord. And the 


Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken unto their voice, 


sons walk not in thy ways: now make us a king to 
; does 10t commend itself unto his own judgment, 


judge us like all the nations.” But Samuel was 
displeased with this request, and he went and laid 
the matter before the Lord, who, while condemning 


| 


the spirit of Israel which led to the expression of | 


this desire, bade him hearken unto the voice of 
the people. They wanted a human king, because 
they fancied that under his reign they would enjoy 
an amount of national prosperity which they had 
never realised under the reign of Jehovah their 
true king. This spirit of dissatisfaction with the 
Divine rule, which in different ways had been ex- 
pressing itself from the time that they were brought 


and make them a king.” 
Here, then, is Samuel commissioned to do what 


and tne ultimate reasons for doing which he can 


but dimly discern, if indeed he can discern them 
at all. But his own judgment of the fitness 


|of things is not that by which he is to be 


guided. It is the declared will of God, te which 
throughout life he has professed, and, with rare 
fidelity, rendered obedience. We see, then, Samuel 
anoint a king, in which act he apparently yields to 
the impatient and sinful demand of the nation, but 
in reality carries out the will and purpose of God 
as made known to him. 
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CHAPTER V. 
LORD CARLETON, 
** What is thy enterprise—thy aim, 
thy object ? 
self ?”"— COLERIDGE. 
;ARLETON TOWERS, situate 
on the brow of the hill over- 
looking the village of Burn- 
ford, was a handsome modern 
mansion. It still wore an air 
_/ of newness —like the Carleton 
~  peerage—for it had been built 
but thirty or forty years ago by the first 
owner of the title, and father of the pre- 
sent Lord Carleton. For services ren- 
dered during a long career in the Com- 
mons, Sir Thomas Ashton had been elevated to the 
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| Upper House. But although the peerage was new, 


the baronetcy was old, and Sir Thomas had always 


| been well esteemed in the county, where his family 


Hast honestly confessed it to thy- | 


had enjoyed a name and a place for generations. He 
| was not a brilliant speaker, nor a very wise man in 


the higher kinds of wisdom, but these qualities are 
not absolutely essential in the creation of a peer. 
Sir Thomas Ashton was sound rather than brilliant, 
and he could always be thoroughly depended upon. 
Having been created Baron Carleton, he was per- 
suaded by his lady that the old house which had been 
handed down from father to son—and which, to tell 
the truth, was somewhat rickety and the worse for 
age—was not at all commensurate in grandeur with 
the new-born family honours. So the ancient struc- 
ture, in the eaves of which the birds had built for 
more than a century, was doomed to destruction, and 
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both family and house were to begin a new existence, 
under new auspices. As a landlord, we must do the 
first Lord Carleton the justice to say that he was 
liberal and kind, though he had also a way of holding 
his own, and a singular penchant for the prompt 
payment of rents on the part of his tenants. Carle- 
ton Towers cost him a heap of money, for it was 
built and finished under the direction of Lady 
Carleton, who was consumed by a desire to have the 
finest mansion in the county. The estate, notwith- 
standing, had been but little impoverished by 
its erection. His lordship had fallen in with his 
wife’s whim in this respect, but in all others he was 
a prudent and careful man. He sometimes confessed 
to himself the truth of the French proverb concern- 
ing the play and the candle, and would have preferred 
the quiet and unostentatious method of living which 
distinguished him before acquiring a title; but Society 
is inexorable, and he bowed his head before the 
modern goddess. Society and fashion being, as he 
was assured, the real rulers of the modern world, 
Lady Carleton “received,” and was proud of the 
stately pile in which she assembled her guests. 

For many years all went well at Carleton Towers. 
Its lord and master enjoyed life, and was the ricture 
of health, though there were those who asserted that 
he was not without his skeleton in the cupboard. If 
this were the case, however, he turned the key upon 
it most effectually when he went abroad. He had 
only one child, the Hon, Cecil Ashton, who was rarely 
seen at the Towers. He had been to Cambridge, 
and finished his University course; and if he failed 
to excel in precisely those things with which men 
usually associate a university career, Lord Carleton 
had the satisfaction of knowing that his son had cost 
him a great deal more than other sons cost their 
fathers. Nor was this all. There were rumours 
that the heir to the title had acquired habits which 
caused his parent deep mortification and sorrow, for 
Lord Carleton was exemplary in his moral character. 
Then came a long period of absence on the part of 
the Hon. Cecil Ashton from the parental hearth, No 
one in the outside world knew of his whereabouts, 
and if Lord and Lady Carleton were apprised of the 
secret it was well preserved. At length, one morn- 
ing, upon the butler going into “ my lord’s” room, he 
discovered his master lying prone upon the carpet, 
apparently lifeless. The family physician was im- 
mediately summoned, but he pronounced life to be 
extinct. His lordship had died of apoplexy ; physi- 
cians were of no avail, and Lady Carleton could only 
hope that the Great Physician had healed the sorrows 
of his heart. 

His successor, the second Lord Carleton, riding 
post-haste, arrived at the Towers just in time to be 
present at the deceased peer’s funeral, <A letter had 
been found upon the latter, giving his son’s address, 
and a telegram bearing the important intelligence of 
Lord Carleton’s death had found the Hon. Cecil 





Ashton in a Continental city. He now entered upon 
the enjoyment of the paternal estates. Lady Carle. 
ton never recovered from the shock which she sus- 
tained by her husband’s death; so that to the full 
possession of all the property Lord Carleton was 
shortly left alone and undisturbed. 

Years sped swiftly along, and Lord Carleton, who 
had neither his father’s affection for politics nor hig 
love of “high farming,” found time hang heavily 
upon his hands. Whatever had been the nature of 
the difficulties which prevented him in the past from 
making a frequent appearance at the Towers they 
appeared to vanish upon his acquisition of wealth. 
His nature was somewhat gross, and his tastes were 
not of the most exalted kind. He was not the most 
favourable specimen of his order—that order which 
has given us many of our noblest philanthropists, 
our most high-minded statesmen, and our most 
earnest social reformers. Lord Carleton was success- 
ful in concealing his tastes from those whose good 
opinion he was anxious to retain. He was given over 
to self-indulgence—not meaning by this exactly the 
pleasures of the table. He might not perhaps, like 
Nero, have fiddled while Rome was burning, but 
there would have been a sharp struggle between his 
habits of epicurean ease and cynical indifference to 
the welfare of others and the remnants of humanity 
which still existed in his breast. He regarded the 
world as the minister to his enjoyments, and gave 
no thought to those things which God required at his 
hands. 

He had married the daughter of one of the heads 
of colleges of his university, and they were blessed 
with two children, a son and a daughter, now grow- 
ing up into manhood and womanhood respectively. 
The Hon. Reginald Ashton was in his twentieth, 
and the Hon. Arabella Ashton in her seventeenth 
year. Both inherited the excellent disposition and 
the characteristics of their mother. Acquainted with 
the Vaughans from early life, they occasionally 
visited at The Grange, though, owing to the com- 
paratively retired life of his father, Philip was more 
frequently seen at the Towers. A friendship existed 
between Reginald and Philip, but the other mem- 
bers of the peer’s family sometimes begat in Vaughan 
a sense of ennui. 

Now Lord Carleton encouraged Philip’s visits to 
the Towers with an ulterior purpose. Had the victim 
of his hospitality been aware of the nature of this 
hidden purpose, his visits would have become like 
those of angels—perhaps even fewer still in number. 

The fact is that Lord Carleton’s affairs were by no 
means in so flourishing a condition as he deemed 
desirable; and he indulged the perhaps not un- 
natural thought that a union might be effected be- 
tween his daughter and Philip. The former, he 
argued, cherished no sentiment of tenderness else- 
where—she was too young for that; and if he could 
throw her into Philip’s society as much as possible, 
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. . > ! 
who knew what might not happen? This was only 


one portion of his scheme for averting a catastrophic 
which he feared; the other portion remains yet to 
be shown. Lord Carleton considered that the honour 
of marrying into a peer’s family must be compen- 
sated by a pecuniary adjustment of the balance ; and 
if the worst came to the worst, he had already 
gauged Philip’s character with such discrimination 
as to feel assured that he would never allow disgrace 
to fall upon the father of the woman he had mar- 
ried. So the spider’s parlour was trimmed, and the 
unsuspecting fly invited to enter. 





CHAPTER VI. 

AT THE GRANGE. 
*‘ Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best dish.” 
GOLDSMITH. 
THe Christmas party assembled at The Grange was 
not a very large one, and all its members were known 
to each other. English society too frequently presents 
a distracting and disconcerting spectacle from the 
lack of this bond of union. Our host had that excep- 
tional faculty which enables its owner immediately to 
place himself en rapport with his guests. Though ‘he 
received but seldom, nowhere was the welcome more 
genuine, or the entertainment in more complete 
accordance with the visitor’s taste. Wants were 
anticipated before they could be expressed, almost 
before they were felt, and he must have been ill at 
ease who could not enjoy the hospitality of The 
Grange. 

The Carleton family, who received invitations, had 
been preceded, as we have seen, by Mr. Mountstuart 
Vernon, and also by another of Mr. Vaughan’s old 
friends, the Vicar of Thornton. The poet fore- 
shadowed the character of the Rev. Dr. Kingston, 
when he drew his immortal portrait of the village 
preacher. Here was one of the few genuine philan- 
thropists of the world, a man whose object was 
“more to raise the wretched than to rise.” Some 
are ready to affirm that the man who is “ all things 
to all men” can possess no very strong or definite 
principles or individuality of his own; but such 
wholly misapprehend the spirit of the Apostolic 
utterance. The Vicar of Auburn, “ passing rich on 
forty pounds a year,” had a profound depth in his 
godliness, as well as a simplicity and a tenderness of 
soul which embraced mankind; and those who 
encountered the Rev. Dr. Kingston in an argument 
would be the first to confess that in intellect, as in 
heart, he compelled the homage of a sincere admi- 
ration. The discussion of a vexed passage in Homer 
gave him a keen delight, only equalled by the satis- 
faction with which he demolished the defective 
logic of an opponent; but both these pleasures were 
transcended by the joy which welled up in his heart 
when he had led the erring child of humanity back 
to the bosom of its God. 








The other guests included Mr. and Mrs. Milligan 
and their daughter, Mr. Keswick, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Arlington with their ward. These, with Lord 
and Lady Carleton, and Mr. Reginald and Miss 
Ashton, completed the gathering. Mr. Milligan 
was a Lancashire manufacturer, and it was com- 
monly reported that he was worth at least a 
million sterling. For many years he had almost 
coined money, and was now well-nigh embarrassed 
by his riches. All the northern shrewdness was 
expressed in his countenance, and it had been the 
boast of Mr. Milligan that he was a match for any 
Yankee, 

He was, however, far from being a bad-hearted 
man, and there was a tradition that in the village 
near his country seat, in winter, more blankets and 
coals were distributed amongst the poor as the re- 
sult of his cheques than all his neighbours were in 
the habit of distributing altogether. His wife was 
an unassuming, silent woman, and Mr. Vaughan’s 
friendship for them was explained by the fact that 
his deceased wife and Mrs. Milligan were educated 
together. The trifle of a million sterling already 
mentioned made Miss Milligan eligible in a matri- 
monial sense, but at the first glance she would 
searcely appear so on any other ground. The not 
very refined nature of her father seemed to have 
been reflected in her; but she had the wisdom which 
is rarely vouchsafed to persons of her stamp—she 
chose a quiet and unobtrusive part in society. Short 
in stature, and the reverse of sylph-like in her 
dimensions, the eyes of her admirer would require 
to be dazzled by her wealth to discover in her per- 
fections whose presence was not very perceptible to 
the world at large. 

Mr. Keswick was a barrister from London just 
making a name in the world. He was a dapper-like 
man, with a talent for contradiction. Knowing a 
little about most things, he of course imagined that 
he knew everything. Even when his ignorance was 
unveiled he was able to hedge so cleverly as appa- 
rently to come off with the honours afterall. He had 
won one or two heavy cases recently, and the legal 
frog endeavoured to swell himself out into the dimen- 
sions of the forensic ox. 

Frances Wyntoun, the ward of Mr. Arlington, was 
a perfect contrast to Miss Milligan. Nature had 
been to her so prodigal of gifts, that Fortune seemed 
to have taken a special antipathy to her in conse- 
quence. Though poor, she could boast—save that 
she was not given to boasting—of gentle blood. The 
daughter of the Hon. Alexander Wyntoun, and niece 
to a peer of the realm, she had early been left an 
orphan, and committed by her father to the charge of 
his friend Arlington. A small income of £200 per 
annum was all that she could lay claim to in a 
worldly sense, for the Wyntoun family was not dis- 
tinguished for its wealth. Miss Wyntoun was tall, and 
of eminently graceful presence. She had more than 
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mere beauty; her eyes were lamps of intelligence. 
There were depths in them also which bespoke a 
strength of character capable of much happiness, as 
well as of much endurance. This was not the first 
occasion upon which Philip Vaughan had met her; 
yet the memory of another face which he had seen 
but once had banished that of Miss Wyntoun from 
his memory. 

Mr, Arlington was by profession an artist—a pro- 
fession which to him, as to so many others, was 
more honourable than lucrative. Lord Carleton was 
aware of his circumstances, as well as those of Miss 
Wyntoun, and was afraid of the influence which the 
latter might obtain over his own son. The peer’s 
feeling was not an unreasonable one, for a person less 
susceptible than Mr. Reginald Ashton might easily 
have been carried captive by Frances Wyntoun. 
Lord Carleton was fully conscious that she deserved 
the encomiums passed upon her beauty and her 
many virtues. Still, he had other views for his son, 
as completely formulated in his own mind as those 
he indulged with regard to his daughter. Up to the | 
present moment, however, he had not hinted at these 
views to a single person, not even to Lady Carleton. 
But he was as firmly resolved that Reginald Ashton 
should not marry Frances Wyntoun as he was that 
his daughter Arabella should become the wife of | 
Philip Vaughan. If you had reminded him of the 
old proverb, “Man proposes, but God disposes,” he 
would have answered that this did not hold good in 
affairs of the heart. 

On the first occasion of these various guests 
dining together at The Grange, Miss Wyntoun found 
herself seated next to Philip, with Mr. Keswick on 
the other side. Exactly opposite were Mr. Reginald 
Ashton and Miss Milligan. There were certainly | 
more cheerful and contented persons at the dinner 
table than Mr. Ashton. He was obviously ill at ease. 
The conversation between him and Miss Milligan | 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR BROWN, 


lightful people the Lapwingsare. It 
was quite a privilege to be with them. 
Father, mother, daughters, all alike, 
s@ intellectual. I never enjoyed my- 
self so much in my life; it was a ‘feast of reason’ 
from morning to night.” 

Mr. Prime had just returned from a visit to 
London, and was relating one of the agreeable 
incidents of it to his wife, who looked all sym- 
pathy, but only remarked, “ Have they a son ?” 

“Oh yes, there’s a son; a very pleasing, good- | 
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; any, bethought herse!f how to get over them 


was noticeable neither for its brilliancy ner for its 
regularity. The last new books and the last new music 
had some attractions for Reginald Ashton, but for the 
heiress of the Milligans they had little or none. The 
nearest approach to enthusiasm she displayed was in 


| connection with the dinner itself, and her taste in 


this direction was commendable. No one could ever 
complain of Mr. Vaughau’s hospitalities. Mr. Ashton, 
with undaunted courage, charged the conversational 
breach again and again, but all to no purpose. He 
ended by relapsing into silence. Mr. Keswick, how- 
ever, suffered from no such social weariness. When- 
ever conversation flagged, he was ready to interpose 
in a moment. His observations were wisely not 
aimed too high, and he was successful in interesting 
the heiress, even though his conversation had to 
travel across the table. He related to Miss Milligan 
the details of one or two great cases, “‘ which would 
have been lost, you know, if Fusby had been allowed 
to bungle them,” but he, Keswick, brought the 
prisoners off in a manner which astonished the public 
—and still more the prisoners themselves, Having 


' done this professionally for men who certainly did 


not come into court with clean hands—whether they 
were guilty of the particular offences imputed to 
them or not—it was rather extraordinary, at a later 
stage of the evening, when the conversation had be- 
come general, to hear him denounce the poor as 
though they were all vicious and criminal. 

The forensic triumphs of Mr. Keswick were a 
matter of indifference to Philip, and the latter was 
wearied by their recapitulation. Mr. Ashton also 
felt aggrieved at the monopoly of the conversation 
being assumed by the clever barrister, for he had 
been desirous of engaging the attention of Miss 
Wyntoun. When the time came for the ladies to 
retire, the feelings of more than one of Mr. Vaughan’s 
guests had been ruffled and disturbed. 

(To be continued. ) 
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natured young person, but no match for his 
sisters ; of quite a different turn of mind. We 
must really have them here. I told them so, and 
they appeared to like it. It will be the very 
thing for Felix to make the acquaintance of such a 
family. His tastes are all in that direction, but 
there’s no society in a country place like this 
that is congenial to him.” 

Mrs. Prime never made difficulties when her hus- 
band proposed anything, but rather, if there were 
; yet 
it would be wrong to suppose that her prompt 
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acquiescence, on this occasion at least, was accom- 
panied by unqualificd admiration of the descrip- 
tion given of their new friends; for Mrs. Prime, 
although a woman of cultivated mind, was rather 
old-fashioned in her ideas of what was most be- 
coming in her sex, and, to tell the truth, the 
description rather alarmed her. 

‘*T suppose,” she said, ‘‘the Lapwings are not 
very domesticated, so we must get some clever 
people to meet them.” 

“ Not domesticated!” exclaimed Mr. Prime; 
“oh, I can assure you they are very fond of home; 
they have so many resources within themselves 
that they care very littie for going out. They are 
not domesticated,” he continued, laughing, “in the 
sense in which cats are domesticated, who purr 
over their meals, or sit dozing by the fire all day 
long; but that cannot be your meaning, my dear, 
though it exactly describes the home life of a good 
many highly respectable people.” 

“Then we shall have no difficulty in entertaining 
them, even in our quiet way,” replied Mrs. Prime, 
cheerfully, but firmly persuaded all the time that 
there was a whoicsome medium between the do- 
mesticated animal and the philosopher in his tub. 

In due time the Lapwings arrived at Horbury 
Grange—all of them, excepting Tom, who begged 
off. But it is due to them explain that so large a 
party would not have come had it not been for the 
pressing urgency of the invitation, “that they 
would not break the charm of their family circle 
by reducing their number more than they could pos- 
sibly help.” And, certainly, from an intellectual point 
of view, it was a very charming family circle. Mr. 
Prime, albeit somewhat of a pedant himself, had 
not been too enthusiastic in their praise; even 
Mrs. Prime, with her strong domestic prejudices, 
liked them much better than she expected, while 
Felix, their son, fresh from Cambridge, and a 
genuine student, was delighted with them. There 
was no sort of affectation of learning about them, 
none of that singularity of manner or dress in the 
ladies which, when studied, shows that people are 
bidding for the reputation of cleverness rather than 
that they are clever; and altogether they were 
about as favourable a specimen of a family of the 
most advanced school of mental culture that could 
well be found. So that, whatever arguments may 
be brought forward on other grounds against that 
kind of education for women, the objection could 
not be sustained in their case, as it too often may 
in other cases, that it made them disagreeable or 
ridiculous, 

There were invited one day to meet these 
valued guests a certain Dr. Forceps and _ his 
wife. He was reckoned to be a man of great eru- 
dition, and though he had never given his adver- 
sary the advantage by writing a book, yet it was 
supposed that he could, if he liked, have written 





many books; and, judging by the magnificent 
library he possessed, and the excellent use he 
made of it, he ought to have done so. He was all 
the more bound to make such use of his mighty 
park of mental artillery because he entertained a 
profound aversion to all sorts of advanced notions, 
as they are designated, whose advocates are 
patterns of industry in circulating them. This 
notable scholar was fetched out from a distance, 
and with no small difficulty, to do honour to the 
friends from London; and there was also invited, 
but not perhaps to honour them exactly, the curate 
of the parish, Mr. Blunt, a middle-aged man, of no 
pretensions to scholarship, but gifted with sound 
religious views, much knowledge of the world, and 
plenty of common sense. 

The conversation during dinner was, if some- 
what formal, yet much more rational than table 
talk usually is, and though, as Mr. Prime said, 
they did not purr over the meal, they had one they 
might rationally enjoy, since a housewife had cared 
for it. More than once Dr. Forceps was observed 
to start, and stare, as he heard classic allusions 
correctly and modestly made by the ladies, or an 
opinion given by them on some question involving 
a knowledge of high mathematics; but when one 
of them, in a very unassuming way ventured to 
correct the Doctor himself on some historical fact, 
it seemed to take his very breath away. 

“T perceive, sir,’ he said to Mr. Lapwing, when 
the ladies had withdrawn, “that you have given 
your daughters the benefit’”—there was the least 
possible quaver of a laugh here—“ of a very liberal 
education.” 

“The same as I have received myself,” replied 
Mr. Lapwing, with the politest of bows. 

“The same in all respects?” 

“« Precisely the same.” 

Then of course you do not hold with the in- 
struction of ladies in household and domestic 
duties, unless z 

“Unless I have been myself instructed in them, 
you were going to say,” added Mr. Lapwing, see- 
the Doctor’s natural hesitation. ‘“ But I do not 
call such things any part of education.” 

“Indeed, sir! there I cannot agree with you. 
It seems to me that education means whatever 
tends to fit us for the discharge of our duties in 
life. The ploughman is being educated when he 
is learning to make straight furrows, as much as 
the student is when he is mastering a language— 
perhaps more so.” 

“But we were speaking of the education of the 
mind, not of the hand, or the eye.” 

“And do you really think that the mind has 
nothing to do with the education of the hand or 
the eye? For my part, I have always thought that 
he made the best workman who used his brains 
the most.” 
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“ Have we not rather drifted from the point we 
started with? You spoke of a liberal education ; 
and, according to conventional usage, that does 
not apply to making either puddings or furrows.” 

“ Most true, sir; but then I ventured to ask 
you whether a liberal education, as it is called, 
were the only education you had given your 
daughters.” 

“T see no reason why they should have any 
other.” 

“ Ah, now we come to the point; ought there to 
be no difference in the education of men and of 
women ?” 

“Ts there any difference in their mental capacity, 
Doctor ?” interposed Mr. Prime; “ that, it seems 
to me, is the prior question.” 

“And I am quite ready to answer it,” said 
Dr. Forceps with alacrity, and even vehemence. 
“There can be no more doubt of a difference in 
their mental capacity than there is of a difference 
in their outward form and physical strength.” 

‘“‘ With all deference to your immensely superior 
judgment, Dr. Forceps,” pleaded the young Can- 
tab, “I feel sure that any one of the Miss Lap- 
wings would be more than a match for nine out of 
ten University men.” 

“‘T can make allowance for your thinking so, Mr. 
Felix,” replied the doctor, drily; “but you must 
allow me to discuss this interesting question with- 
out labouring under the great disadvantage of 
being guilty of the discourtesy of any allusion to 
such exceptionally intelligent ladies as those we 
have the happiness to meet under this hospitable 
roof. Exceptions, we know, prove the rule.” 

‘** But the exception consists,” put in Mr. Lap- 
wing, “not in the capacity of women to receive 
culture equally with men, but in their having the 
opportunity afforded them, owing to old-fashioned 
prejudices, of obtaining such culture.” 

“There you beg the question, my dear sir,” was 
the doctor’s rejoinder. 

“Let us come to facts,” said Mr. Prime, with 
enthusiasm. “Is it not a fact beyond contradic- 
tion that ever since a more enlightened view of 
woman’s position has gained ground among us it 
has been found that she is fully able to compete 
with men both in philosophy and in administrative 
capacity.” 

“There you are begging, not the question, but 
the fact,” said the obstinate doctor. 

“T can bring forward names—reports of ex- 
aminers ig 

“No doubt, and I can bring forward instances 
of women of such masculine courage and strength 
that they could rival, and even excel, most men 
in feats of daring and adventure, yet that doesn’t 
prove that men and women are, as a rule, equal 
in courage and strength.” 








At this point the curate, Mr. Blunt, who, by the 
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way, was a bachelor, created a diversion. “Is 
there any good to be gained,” said he, “ by our 
settling this question of equality in mental capa- 
city? Evenif men and women are in general thus 
equal, and I for one believe they are”—here Dr. 
Forceps was on the point of interrupting, but the 
tone of the speaker was so quiet that he only 
vented his dissent in a “humph!”--“ there can 
be no doubt of this, that their spheres of action are 
not the same, and that, therefore, they are not 
rivals, but helpers to each other. It seems to 
me that in the harmony of working each in the 
appointed sphere of action consists the happiness 
of all.” 

“In point of fact, sir,” said the doctor, “ you 
are pretty much of my way of thinking, that women 
have got their place, and ought to keep it.” 

“Yes,” replied the curate, quickly, “but not 
because they are inferior in mind, but because 
the mind of each is best adapted to the sphere 
of action assigned to it.” 

“ How is it, then,” said Mr. Lapwing, con- 
temptuously, “that if, as you admit, the mental 
capacity is equal, it can be reasonable that the 
sphere of action, as you call it, should be so widely 
different ?” 

“There, I think, is the mistake that underlies 
much of this controversy,” replied Mr. Blunt. 
“ Because women can do what men do, therefore 
we jump to the conclusion that they ought to do 
it, and that it isa sort of degradation to them if 
they don’t doit. But equal capacity is perfectly 
consistent with diversity of employment, and the 
real question after all is not one of mental ca- 
pacity, but what that work is in the world which, 
as a general rule, God has given women to do.” 

“Mr. Blunt, I see, relegates women to the de- 
lightful drudgery of domestic duties pure and 
simple,” exclaimed Felix Prime with great disgust, 
“their equal capacity to spend itself on pies and 
puddings and darning stockings.” 

“Your catalogue of domestic duties is a very 
limited one,” replied the curate, smiling ; ‘‘ my list 
of them would be a much longer one, and, without 
despising these or calling them drudgery, would 
extend to everything that serves to supplement 
the work and infinitely increase the happiness of 
men. Life itself is never half enjoyed without the 
society of women.” 

“Upon my word,’ cried Mr. Prime, good- 
naturedly, “I wonder you are a bachelor, Mr. 
Blunt.” 

“Tt is not because I prefer being one,” said he; 
“and remember, my good friend, that there are 
mothers and sisters in the world as well as wives 
and daughters.” 

So the discussion went on—or, to speak more 
correctly, went round and round—and with the 
usual result of such discussions at the time, namely, 
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that each was the more confirmed in his own 
opinion. The doctor, on the one side, and Mr. 
Prime and his visitor on the other, were alike con- 
vinced that they had heard nothing advanced that 
in the least degree shook their respective views of 
the subject ; while Felix Prime’s ideal of a purely 
literary and philosophic helpmeet became danger- 
ously connected with one of the Miss Lapwings, 
he hardly knew which. 

We say the result at the time, for not unfre- 
quently it happens that, as the wounded bird fhies 
off to cover with seemingly stouter and swifter 
pinion, there to succumb and die, so the argument 
that only made us more resolute in opposition at 
the time will quietly work conviction in us under 
the influence of altered circumstances and sober 
reflection. 

The Lapwings were gone, and Felix had pro- 
mised to pay them a visit, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of making the acquaintance of Tom Lapwing, 
when the former should fulfil an engagement he 


had made to spend a few days with a college friend, | 


named Lattice, who lived near London. He had 
never before been to the Lattices’, and he under- 
stood that they were rather a commonplace family, 
and a large one to boot; so that he did not antici- 
pate much pleasure from the visit—less so than 
ever after his late delightful experience—but it 
afforded him a capital excuse for seeing his new 
and charming friends so soon again. 

“« How glad I shall be when this is over,” said 
Felix to himself, as he drew near to the Lattices’ 
house. “Harry is a very good sort of fellow in 
his way, but those half-dozen sisters of his, with 
nothing to talk about but the weather, or the last 
novel, or some humdrum platitudes, and those 
younger brothers of all sizes, ready to quiz and 
make their vulgar fun—oh, what a relief it will be 
to have done with them !” 

A martyr spirit like this was not calculated to 
make first impressions favourable. Nevertheless, 
he was received with such warm and unaffected 
kindness, the young ladies were so frank and plea- 
sant, and even the boys were so well-behaved and 
good-natured, that, although he missed the accus- 
tomed stimulant of the more intellectual conver- 
sation, yet, like one obliged to content himself with 
good pure water for a time, he felt himself won- 
derfully freshened by the change, so that when he 
retired to rest on the first night, it was with the 
pleasurable sensations of the man who finds his 
first sip of what he thought would taste nauseous 
to be rather nice. 

And every day he could not help observing 
that there was a freshness and a naturalness in 
that family, a ready thoughtfulness for others and 
a bright common sense that pervaded it, which 
were very agreeable and exhilarating. The con- 
versation, if not intellectual, was always intelli- 


gent; and Felix began to question whether being 
intelligent about things as they are was not quite 
as pleasant as being intellectual about things as 
they were, er as they ought to be. For the girls 
had received an education, or were receiving it, 
that really drew out their minds and made them 
companionable, albeit they could not refer to Aris- 
totle or solve mathematical problems. 

The fact is, Felix Prime was not merely intel- 
lectual. Happily, he had too much of his mother’s 
nature for that. He was blessed with a heart as 





| well as a head. There are men and women who 
are all head, and they are not thorough, but de- 
fective men and women. But Felix had warm 
| feelings and sympathies, and this contact with true 
| womankind brought them out almost without his 
knowing it, and without any shock to the intel- 
lectual part of him. 

Now, of all these innocent reformers of his ad- 
vanced opinions the foremost was Ruth Lattice; 
and the reason of it was this: his special horror 
was that educated women should have any con- 
nection with the kitchen. But he was destined to be 
_ slain with his own sharpest weapon. It chanced one 
_ day that by the merest inadvertence he had strayed 
_into the regions of domestic economy, and there, 
coming out of the store-room with hands full, and 
| begirt with a homely apron, he met Ruth face to 
_ face, past all possibility of escape. He was on the 
point of apologising for his intrusion, but, though 
_ startled, she looked so perfectly unashamed, that 
/he checked himself, and said, “There must be 
_ something very attractive, Miss Lattice, in looking 
after the house.” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, laughing, and perhaps 
a little confused; ‘‘ we girls are all brought up te 
that, and we think nothing of it.” 

“Tt has always struck me that it must be such 
horrid drudgery for young ladies.” 

**Oh, but it makes everyone so much more 
comfortable not to leave everything to the ser- 
vants.” And, with another sprightly smile, she 
tripped away. 

A fortnight was soon over—it seemed to Felix 
but a week—and he was once more, where he had 
so coveted to be, in the charmed family-circle of 
the Lapwings, and Tom’s acquaintance was made 
at last. They also gave him a hearty welcome, and 
did their utmost to entertain him. The “ feast of 
reason,” as his father had said, went on from 
morning till night. But somehow, notwithstand- 
ing all this, he was not comfortable. It was not 
that he particularly minded, though he could not 
exactly enjoy, such little mishaps as finding lis 
sheets suspiciously damp, having the meat for din- 
ner continually underdone, being treated now and 
then with lukewarm water under the guise of tea. 
These were small matters to a philosopher, and 
they are not the necessary accompaniments of one. 
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What kept him from being comfertable was rather | 
that he missed something, he could not at first tell | 
what, in the general tone of the family, in the 
daily home-life. However liberal the diet was for | 
the mind, the heart felt starved. The atmos- 
phere was like that of a room in which there was 
not the proper proportion of invigorating oxygen. 
He could not find fault with his friends; for all 
of them were as kind as ever, and their intellec- 
tual attainments showed to yet greater advantage. 
Nevertheless, there was something he wanted 
that he had not got there; and the only person in | 
the family who seemed able to give it him in even | 
the smallest measure was, strange to say, unin- | 
tellectual Tom Lapwing, who had an aversion to | 
literature, and never read anything but the paper. 
He took to kine in very despair. 
Something Tom said one day exactly described | 
what it was Felix missed so much. “ My family is 


all lop-sided,” he told him in confidence; “they 
lean so to the side of brains that they quite forget 


| that human nature has got any other side to it; 


and that’s what makes me perhaps a little lop- 
sided the other way—just to trim the boat, you 
know.” 

Felix did not say so, but he thought it—“ How 
much more pleasant a family is that is not lop- 
sided !” 

With this feeling uppermost he returned home, 
and when his father, totally ignoring the other 
visit, asked him how he had enjoyed himself “ with 
those dear Lapwings,” he was dumbfounded at the 
answer, “that much as he liked being there, he 
had enjoyed himself a great deal more with the 
Lattices. There was so much more heart in 
them.” 

And his mother looked far frem displeased, 
though she said nothing. 


SCARLET GERANIUMS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
wir R. LOCK was paid the very next day. 
A EN 






A few weeks—only a few weeks— 
went swiftly and happily by. The debt 
was paid; and Nell’s heart felt very 
light and free. She still worked, and 
more industriously than ever, in her two small gar- 


dens; and as she worked, the wish often crossed her | 


mind that her father would take up her pleasant 
and healthful employment, and so rescue himself 
from his profitless dreaming. 

For Nell was going to be married to Mr. Brown 
the grocer ; and would have soon to bid her school 
and her garden good-bye, and to throw her energies 
into her husband’s shop and business. 

It was the evening before the wedding. Mr. Brown 
and Nell were taking their last walk as lovers. 

“*Can’t you tell me of anything to do for you, Nell ? 
I should like to do something ; 
task, Nell dear.” 

Nell was silent. 


give me, set me a 


But he waited patiently, and 
presently she answered him—‘ Come home with me 
to-night, John, and sit down and talk to father ; and 
get him to promise to take to the garden when I 
leave him and the school to aunt Jane. He would 
be so happy if he would only do that. But I can’t 
get him to think of it.” 

* All right, Nell,’’ returned her lover, in a deter- 
mined tone. ‘I’ll do my best 
to-night I'll get his promise.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” said Nell; “bunt I shall be 
delighted if you do!” 

* ¥s * & ¥ + * #* 





and before I go home 


Mr. Harland sat in the parlour, looking moody and 
sorrowful enough. Mr. Brown sat beside him, talk- 


avitaa “ 


' the race of life. 


ing earnestly. Nell occupied a low seat at her father’s 
knee ; and from her position she could study at her 
leisure the faces of both father and lover. 

The clock struck ten. Mr. Brown might as well 
have talked to the little rickety table as to Mr. Har- 
land, for any result that appeared as yet. 

At length Nell’s father said, “‘It is of no use to 
worry me, Brown. I know well enough without your 
telling me quite so plainly that I am an idle useless 
man.” 

“Don’t think ’”——interrupted Mr. Brown, hur- 
riedly, but Mr. Harland loftily waved his hand, and 
went on with what he had been saying. 

“T am as sorry for it as ever you could wish me 
to be, John Brown, if that’s any consolation to you. 
And I would give—heaven only knows what I would 
give—if I could live my misspent life all over again. 
But that’s neither here nor there. There is my 
child—and scarcely more than a child, in years, is my 
Nell—yet she has already distanced her old father in 
She has aimed, and her aim has 
met with success. And why? Because she worked 
steadily on at the thing which came first to her hand 
to do; and her aim grew out of that, and she foHowed 
it, and wrought it out, step by step, without despis- 
ing it like her foolish father, or looking for ever 
away from it, at something that was out of her reach.” 

“Father,” put in Nell, in smiling earnest, “‘ you 
shall not call yourself ‘foolish,’ before me. I will 
not allow it.” 

But he only stroked her hair, half sadly, and went 
on again. 

“T called myself old as well as foolish, didn’t I? 
And yet I am not old; only fifty. It is disappoint- 
ment which has made me look, and feel, seventy. 
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I have been for years reaching out after what I could 
never touch, or really attain to. But I give up from 
to-night. Drown all ambitious aims, and groundless 
as ambitious! I retire within myself from to-night, 
and strive no more.” 

He paused, and Mr. Brown seized his opportunity, 
and spoke a word for Nell’s gardens again. 

“Tt would be pleasure and profit in one,’ he 
presently urged. “Itisasimple and easy thing to 
do, but then you know you are not going to despise 
simple things from to-night. You only need to 
make a strong, a very strong resolution, and Nell 
and I will help you.” 

“Yes, father,” interrupted Nell, eagerly. ‘“ We 
will help you with our hands, and with our love and 
watchfulness, and with our prayers. And your own 
prayers in which—ah, I know, I feel, you will wrestle 
like Jacob with God—your own prayers will lift you, 
and lift you above all that troubles you now—upward, 
ever upward to the life that God would have us all 
live. Ob, father dear, do this little thing we ask of 
you! It isa little thing; but it is what you want, 
for all that, a steady and straightforward work that 
can never worry and disappoint you, or keep you in 
unending suspense. And froma little beginning who 
knows how great or important an end may grow.” 

The last sentence took more effect than any three 
that had gone before it, from either Nell or Mr. 
Brown. Mr. Harland looked thoughtful. At length 
he said, “‘ Leave me till to-morrow, Nell, and then I’ll 
tell you.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Nell stood in the garden in her bridal dress, which 
was white muslin looped up with real living scarlet 
geraniums. She would have them in preference to 
any other flowers whatsoever. And scarlet gera- 
niums were in her hair also, though she was a bride, 
and though everybody but her father and lover had 
said, “ Wear white.” Aunt Jane, who was to take 
Nell’s school, and to keep Mr. Harland’s house when 
his daughter left him, stood there also, very grand, 
in a stiff grey silk. And she had added her word of 
persuasion as to the gardens, Mr. Brown was present, 
moreover, as scarce need be told, with Nell’s hand 
held fast in his, while he talked to her father, who 
had not yet given them the promise they hoped for. 

“ And all the flowers you like to send to the shop, 
you know—gathered, I mean—will always be wel- 
come. You may cover the counter with scarlet gera- 
niums, if you like. They will always be tke pret- 
tiest flowers in tne world to me.” And Mr, Brown 
glanced down admiringly at his Nell’s dress, and then 





up again at her face, and at the flowers in her hair, 
“‘ Say the word, father-in-law, and make us happy.” 

“You ’ll be happy without a word from me, I ex- 
pect,” returned Mr, Harland, half slyly, half testily. 
“However, I’ll take to the gardens, Nell, if it’ll 
give you any pleasure, and grow scarlet geraniums 
to the end of my days; and when I fall back into 
castle-building, and the dismals, and all the rest of 
it, you must contrive to pull me up to the mark, and 
set me going again—I can’t trust to myself now-a- 
days.”’ 

** We must never trust te ourselves, father dear,” 
murmured Nell. “We forget that the good God is 
always ready to help us, and that is the cause of all 
our failures ; if we would only trust Him wholly we 
could never really fail.” 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


156. What proof is given of the learning of 
Solomon ? 

157. What means did Abimelech use to take the 
town of Shechem ; and what caused his own death? 

158. What man is noted as having been the cause 
of the imprisonment of the prophet Jeremiah ? 

159. Quote the words of our Lord which He sent 
to John the Baptist to prove that He was the Christ. 

160. Mention is made of one occasion after our 
Lord’s resurrection, in which he censured His apostles 
for their want of faith. Quote passage. 

161. What son of Jonathan being a cripple was 
most kindly treated by king David, in order to show 
his love for the memory of Jonathan ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 432. 

143. The destruction of the armies of Ammon, 
Moaband Edom—who slew each other according to the 
prophecy of Jahaziel while the Israelites watched 
the battle from the cliff of Ziz (2 Chron. xx, 14—26). 

144, The slaughter of ten thousand Edomites whom 
he took prisoners in the valley of salt (2 Chron. xxv. 12). 

145. The degradation of the ambassadors of king 
David, whom he sent to congratulate the king upon 
his accession to the throne (1 Chron. xix. 4). 

146. Shesbazzar, otherwise called Zerubbabel 
(Ezra v. 14, 16; see also Haggai i. 14). 

147, The digging of a well at Esek by Isaac’s 
herdsmen (Gen. xxvi. 20). 

148. “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors ” (Matt. vi. 12). 

149. When there was no water for the people to 
drink at Rephidim (Exod, xvii. 4). 
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(Drawn by J. CLARK.) 


TO THE FIELDS. 





* Zaet O the fields!”” Yes they are pining “To the fields!" Yes, let us take them, 
Ae In the hot courts, and the shining And for one day let us make them 
Of the glorious sun is sickening in the Free of all the joy and gladness for the little ones 
close and dusty street. | most meet. 
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See them lose their looks so dreary, | 
Hear them drop their tones so weary, 
And smile back to the sunshine, and break out in 
song and dance ; | 
Where the light is brightest glowing, 
And the flowers are thickest blowing, 
See them bound to take possession of their fair | 
inheritance. 


Yes, we had best believe it, 
And for heavenly truth receive it, | 
These flowers of our fields, my friend, are neither | 
yours nor mine; 
As the stars to Heaven’s spaces, 
As the high hills to their places, | 
They belong unto the children by the truest right | 
divine. 
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Up to their knees in grasses, 
Bending, kneeling, each surpasses 
The other in their worship, and the fulness of 
their bliss— 
Never weary gathering, gazing, 
All the air rings with their praising, 
Ne’er was gold and silver gathered with a fervour 
such as this, 


And when the flowers are faded, 
And the little ones lie jaded, 
By the city’s great oppression, in the poor homes 
where they stay, 
They are theirs still—light is glowing 
In the darkness ; flowers are blowing, 
It is theirs, and theirs for ever, that one long, 
bright, happy day. 








THE PARABLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING’s COLLEGE, LONDON; CANON OF WORCESTER; AND 
HONORARY CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN, 


VII.—THE PARABLES OF BALAAM. 





RUGYEC/O)D E have now to examine that last 
Cas use of the name “ parable,” which 
appears to be most remote from 

the original idea of the word. 
Y To the prophecies of Balaam the 
name is applied no less than seven times. Yet 
in their general structure they are direct pro- 
phetic utterances, not veiled either in fable and 
allegory or in proverb and symbol. ‘The only 
remnants of the fundamental idea of compari- 
son attached to the word “parable” appear to be 





fore, safer to trace in these the grounds for the 
continuance of the name of “ parable.” 

It lies, of course, beyond the range of this paper 
to refer to the difficult questions and the profound 
spiritual lessons which belong to the history of 
Balaam—standing out as it does in vivid and de- 
tailed beauty amidst the brief annals of Israel in 
the wilderness, recorded to us, generally in a dry 
and bare simplicity, in the Book of Numbers. We 
are concerned merely with the four “ parables,” 
which he delivers to Balak, the first two after going 





the unusually marked elaboration of that paral- 
ielism, which is at all times characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry, and the frequent use of pictu- 
resque metaphor. 
stance of this use of the word, we might suppose 
that the name parable, in the sense of the “ dark 
saying,” had been attached to all prophecy, and 
so might have been used even in cases like the 
one before us, in which there is certainly no ob- 
scurity as to the main drift and significance of each 
successive utterance. But in another chapter of the 
book of Numbers (xxi. 27—30)a poetical fragment is 
quoted from “those who speak in proverbs”—i.e., 
“parables,” which is merely a song of triumph 
over Moab, of a highly antithetical and poetical 
character. 
“he continued his parable” is repeatedly applied 
to the chapters (xxvii—xxxi.) in which Job closes 
the discussion with his three friends, throwing off 
all attempt at argument, and delivering, in a tone 
of solemnity and authority, speeches marked by the 


same two characteristics—an elaborate parallelism | 


and a copious use of metaphor. It will be, there- 


If, indeed, we had no other in- | 


In the book of Job, again, the phrase | 


to “seek for enchantments,” the last two (which 
are continuous) when, “ perceiving that it pleased 
God to bless Israel,” he put aside all attempt at 
divination. They have some marked peculiarities 
of style. All are singularly full of meaning and 
poetical beauty; in all, and especially in the last, 
the spirit of the prophet, worldly and degraded as 
he had allowed it:to become, rises to lofty spi- 
ritual aspirations, singularly contradicted by his 
| own life and death. Their general drift is clear, 
although they present some difficulties of detail, 
both in version and explanation. 

I. In uttering the first (Numb. xxxiii. 7—10) the 
eye of Balaam ranges over “the utmost part of the 
people ;” and accordingly the leading idea which 
impresses itself on his mind is the idea of their 
vast multitude, dwelling apart from the nations, in 
“numbers numberless” as the sand on the sea 
shore. 


‘* Balak hath brought me from Aram, 
The King of Moab from the mountains of the Hast; 
Saying, Come, curse me Jacob, 
And come, defy Israel! 
How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed ? 
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Or how shall I defy whom the Lord hath not defied ? 
For from the tops of the rocks I see him, 
And from the hills I behold him ; 
It is a people that dwelleth alone, 
And that is not reckoned among the uations. 
Who can count the dust of Jacob, 
And the number of the offspring of Israel ? 
Let me die the death of the righteous ones : 
Let my last state be like his!” 

The only point which needs explanaticn is the 
connection with the context of the celebrated aspi- 
ration of the last couplet—suddenly introducing 
the conception of the blessing of righteousness 
after the mere contemplation of multitude and 
strength. That connection is probably to be 
found in the allusions made in the previous coup- 
lets to the separation of the people from all others, 
and the comparison of them to the “dust” or 
sand on the sea-shore. It is hardly possible not 
to trace in these signs of some knowledge, in itself 
most probable, of the great promises to Abraham 
(Gen. xxil. 17) and to his descendants. These are 
the “righteous ones.” To them is fulfilled, in 
special fulness, that general promise of offspring 
from generation to generation, which ancient faith 
believed to be given to all the righteous. “Thou 
shalt know also that thy seed shall be great; and 
thine offspring as the grass of the field” (Job 
v. 25); “ His seed shall be mighty upon earth; 
the generation of the upright shall be blessed” 
(Ps. exii. 2). Hence the aspiration of Balaam is 
that he may die as they died, full of years and 
honour—their last hour lighted up by the promise 
of seed as the stars of heaven—sure that the same 
blessing of God, under which they had lived, 
would deepen and widen out into the greatness 
of a magnificent future.* Grand as it is, that 
aspiration is still limited to the present life. Pro- 
bably we read our own meaning into it, as into 
other passages of the Old Testament, when we 
apply it toa death, which has the sure and cer- 
tain hope of a resurrection and of a heaven. The 
extension of idea is perfectly justifiable, but it is 
an extension still. Yet even in its original sense 
it is impossible not to contrast this utterance with 
the actual “last state” of Balaam, dying (Numb. 
xxxil. 8) by the avenging sword of Israel, when 
(see Numb. xxxi. 16, Rev. ii. 14) he had, with 
fiendish ingenuity, made Israel draw down on 
themselves the curse which he could not pro- 
nounce, and, no doubt, received “ the wages of un- 
righteousness,” stained with the blood of thousands. 





*It is remarkable that the word which we (with most 
authorities) render as ‘last end,” but which simply means 
“that which is after,” is in the Greek translation actually 
rendered as ‘‘ seed” or “offspring.” ‘‘May my seed be like 
his.” The word etymologically admits of this rendering, and 
has it undoubtedly in Ps, cix. 13, Amos. iv. 2, Jer. xxxi. 17, 
Dan. x. 14. Against this rendering here is the breach of abso- 
lute parallelism. In favour of it is the far greater clearness of 
connection with the context, bringing out plainly what under 
the other rendering might be obscure. 


ving ‘ 





II. It is the leading idea of this first parable 
which induces the strange suggestion of Balak, 
that the next prophecy shall be uttered from a 
place where Balaam shall “see but the utmost 
part of them, and shall not see them all,” that thus 
his soul may not be overpowered by the impres- 
siveness of multitude. To this gross superstition 
Balaam characteristically panders by consent. 
Accordingly, in the very opening of the next 
parable, his unwilling tongue, mastered by the 
inspiration of God, is taught to rebuke it. 

** Rise up, Balak, and hear ; 

Hearken unto me, O son of Zippor. 

God is not a man, that He should lie ; 

Or the son of man, that He should repent. 

Hath He said, and shall He not do it ? 

Hath He not spoken, and shall He not make it good ? 
Behold! I have received command to bless ; 

He hath blessed, and I cannot reverse it.” 


It is here, again, impossible not to contrast this 
noble utterance with his own past conduct, when, 
having received a plain command not to go to Balak, 
he wrongly attempted to change God’s command, 
and was allowed to deceive himself into that accept- 
ance of an extorted permission, which was itself a 
sin (Numbers xxii. 12, 19, 20,21). But for the time 
it so possesses his soul that he pereeives how it 
pleases the Lord to bless Israel, and accordingly 
he goes no more hereafter “ to seek enchantments,” 
that is, omens, which he might so interpret ac- 
cording to the rules of his art, as to draw from 
them some augury, at least sufficient to satisfy 
Balak. 

It would hardly be necessary to explain the 
relation of such a passage as this to those which 
speak of the “repentance” of God, had not some 
rather superficial difficulties been raised upon it. 
The “ repentance ” here disclaimed is causeless 
and capricious change of purpose. The repentance, 
which (in language drawn from human emotions 
in order to be intelligible to man) is attributed 
elsewhere to God, is sometimes (as in Gen. vi. 6), 
the Divine sorrow over man’s sin or suffering ; 
sometimes (as in Ex. xxxii. 14, and many other 
places) the Divine forgiveness, on the penitence of 
the sinner, or at the prayer of an intercessor. On 
this there is a striking declaration in Jer. xvii. 8— 
10, of the conditionality of all God’s promises and 
threatenings, and therefore of His “repentance,” on 
occasion of that change of conduct in the subjects 
of His dispensation, which He in His Divine pre- 
The mystery touched is the 
ultimate mystery of the reconcilement of the 
absolute sovereignty of God with the freedom 
and probation of man. 

From this exordium Balaam’s parable proceeds : 


“ 


science foresees. 


“ No iniquity can be seen in Jacob; 

No anguish can be discerned in Israel ; 
The Lord his God is with him. 

The trumpet of a king sounds among therm, 
God brought him out of Egypt ; 
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His strength is the strength of the wild bull.* 

Surely there is no enchantment against Jacob, 

No divination against Israel.t 

In their own time shall it be told to Jacob and Israel what 

God worketh. 

The people shall rise up as a fierce lion ; 

And lift up himself as a young lion. 

He shall not lie down till he eat the prey, 

And drink the blood of the slain.” 

It will be at once observed that this second 
utterance rises far higher than the former. First 
#t dwells on the present. It passes from the mere 
contemplation of numbers and material strength, 
to the higher spiritual strength of righteousness, 
free from all touch of “iniquity” and the “an- 
guish”’ which it brings with it; to the indwel- 
ling presence of God as a king among a righteous 
people, hailed in glad trumpet-tones of triumph. 
It is against these that all auguries would be 
sought, and all divination drawn from them, in 
vain. For blessing and curse are not weapons of 
the arbitrary will of the prophet, to be hired with 
silver and gold, but mysterious instruments of the 
moral government of God. Then the prophecy 
goes on to the future. In its own due time the 
hand of God over them shall be revealed to work 
out that future; at His call the people shall rise 
up, untamable as the wild bull, fierce as the lion, 
and shall not lie down, till they have devoured the 
prey and drunk the blood of the slain. It would 
be impossible to draw a more vivid picture of the 
avenging nation—now eagerly expecting on the 
border of their promised land the call of God, for 
which they had waited forty years, and when it 
came, ready for the bloody and unsparing conquest 
of extermination, by which those whose “ iniquity 
was full” were to be swept away. No wonder that 
Balak, in despair, asks no longer anything, except 
“ Neither curse them nor bless them at all.” 

III. The next two parables are uttered con- 
tinuously, but are distinct in themselves. Before 
uttering them Balaam still allows Balak to offer 
fresh sacrifice, and to conceive hope against hope 
that a curse may be uttered in one place, against 
the blessing in another. But when the time 
comes he seeks no more omens or auguries ; he 
beholds Israel in their tents, and “the Spirit of 
the Lord comes upon him.” In both utterances 
he speaks thus of himself, as overmastered by the 
inspiration of God— 


‘* Balaam, the son of Beor, hath said ; 
He whose eyes are opened hath said; 
He hath said, Who heard the words of God, 


* The word used here, in Deut. xxxiii. 17, and in Job xxxix. 
9, 10, has been rendered (from the Greek version) as ‘‘ unicorn.” 
But there is nothing in the word to indicate but one horn, and 
in the passage from Deuteronomy two seem to be clearly im- 
plied. The Latin version has “ rhinoceros.” But all the best 
Hebrew authorities refer it to the wild bull or buffalo. 

t In some versions we find here, ‘‘ There is no enchantment 
in Jacob, or divination in Israel”—a rendering grammatically 
admissible, and, no doubt, true to fact, but hardly suiting so 
well the genius of the whole passage. 





Who saw the vision of the Almighty, 
Falling down,* and having his eyes opened,” 


The description refers to revelation under two 
metaphors, the “hearing the word of God,” and 
the “seeing the vision of the Almighty.” But 
the stress is so entirely on the latter, and it is 
so emphatically spoken of as coming to one whose 
eyes had been shut and now are opened, that 
it is impossible not to compare it with the cele- 
brated passage in Job (sli. 5), “ I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
thee.” Balaam is clearly conscious of a special 
and higher inspiration, carrying him out of him- 
self into an ecstatic vision of God’s present and 
future dealings with the world. 

The next prophecy, still dealing with the present 
and immediate future, hardly goes beyond the last. 

** How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 
And thy tabernacles, O Israel. 
As the streams flowing onward, 
As gardens by the river’s side ; t 
As the lign-aloes ¢ which the Lord hath planted, 
As cedar trees beside the waters, 
Water shall flow from his buckets ; § 
And his seed shall be over many waters : 
His king sha)l be higher than Agag ; 
And his kingdom shall be exalted. 
God brought him out of Egypt; 
His strength is as the strength of a wild bull. 
He shall devour the nations his enemies, 
He shall suck the marrow of their bones, 
And pierce them with his arrows. 
He couched, he lay down, 
As a lion, and a lion’s whelp ; 
Who shall stir him up? 
Blessed is he that blesseth thee ; 
And cursed is he that curseth thee.” 


The blessing here is clearly two-fold—of fruit- 
fulness and beauty in peace, and of victory in war. 
The description of the former is drawn, as is not 
unnatural in Eastern poetry, from the priceless 
blessing of water, and the luxuriant vegetation 
which it fosters. To be “like a tree planted by the 
water side” is the constant description of peaceful 
prosperity. The tabernacles of Israel are com- 
pared, now to the brooks flowing into the Jordan 
through the camp in the plains of Moab; now to 
to the well-watered gardens by the great river 
Euphrates; now to the aloes, the trees of precious 





* The words ‘into a tranee”’ are not in the original, nor are 
they supplied in the ancient Versions and Targums. The Greek 
version takes the word to mean ‘lying down to sleep, but 
having his eyes open.” But the meaning seems to be literally 
“falling prostrate, and so having his eyes opened” to see. 
Compare Daniel viii. 18, x. 9. 

+ The Targum explains the “ river’”’ as Euphrates, and the 
“ gardens” the famous gardens along its banks, 

} The ancient versions read here “‘ tents” or ‘‘ tabernacles ” ; 
and the Targum of Palestine explains ‘‘ the tent which the Lord 
has spread” as the firmament of heaven. But our version 
appears to be correct. The word is used in Prov. vii. 17, Ps. 
xlv. 8, Cant. iv. 14; it refers to an Indian tree, and is said to be 
derived from an Indian root. 

§ Most of the old versions and Targums explain this, not 
literally, but of the multiplication of the seed of Israel, and 
their spreading out over many nations. 
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fragrance; now to the cedars, the emblems of 
greatness and magnificence of strength, spreading 
out, not on the heights of Lebanon, but beside its 
waters. In the land of their inheritance Israel 
shall not only ‘pour water from his buckets ”— 
that is, water the fields by the simple means cus- 
tomary in the East—but “his seed shall be among 
many waters,” flowing freely without the labour of 
man. ‘The picture exactly corresponds to the cele- 
brated passage of Deuteronomy (xi. 10, 11): ‘“ The 
land whither thou goest on to possess it, is not as 
the land of Egypt, where thou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs. 
But the land whither ye go to possess it, is a land 
of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain 
of heaven; a land which the Lord thy God careth 
for.” (See also viii. 7,8.) It was suggested, no 
doubt, by the view over the deep valley of the Jor- 
dan, rich in almost tropical vegetation. But it 
is a picture of general fruitfulness, growth, and 
prosperity, in which the king of Israel “ shall be 
higher than Agag,”* the king of what was then 
the first of the nations (see v. 20), and his “king- 
dom exalted ’’ above all the world. 

The mention of the king of the fierce tribe of 
Amalek leads naturally from the beauty of peace 
to the terrible glory of war. The phrases and 
ideas of the last parable are repeated; but with 
greater fulness and emphasis. The strength of 
the wild bull, the fierceness of the lion, are again 
made emblems of the warlike prowess of Israel. 
But the picture is now of the lion not as rousing 
himself to the fight, but as having conquered al- 
ready, devouring his prostrate prey, sucking the 
marrow of its bones, and then couching down in 
a grim repose, from which none dare rouse him 
up. The vision of the prophet passes on beyond 
the impending conflict to the completion of the 
conquest, and to the victorious rest after its labour 
is over. 

The whole ends emphatically with the confession, 
wrung from the unwilling prophet to the bitter 
anger of the king— 

‘* Blessed is he that blesseth thee, 
And cursed is he that curseth thee.” 

With this it would seem as if Balaam had de- 
sired to end his prophecy. 

IV. But the last parable is apparently drawn 
from him by the remonstrance of Balak. He can 
at least warn him of the future.t if he cannot 





* The Jewish interpreters trace here a prediction of Saul’s 
future conquest of Amalek; but this seems hardly necessary 
to the passage, which simply implies exaltation of Israel over 
the mightiest powers, here typified in Agag. 

+ If the ordinary interpretation be correct, the metaphor is 
dropped in the phrase “shall pierc> them with his arrows.” 
Can the word ‘‘arrow,” used also for a spear-head (1 Sam. 
xvii. 7), be applied metaphoricaliy to the sharp claws o_ tue 
lion ? 

t Here the Targums interpose the wicked counsel of Balaam 
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curse at his bidding. It opens with the same 
solemn exordium as the last. But itis distinct 
from all going before, in being not only benedic- 
tory, but distinctly predictive of that which shall 
be “in the latter days.” 
The first section is the famous prophecy of the 
victorious King of Israel— 
“T see Him, but not now; 
I behold Him, but not nigh : 
There shall come a star out of Jacob, 
And there shall rise a sceptre from Israel, 
And shall smite the princes of Moab, 
And lay low all the children of Sheth ;* 
Edom shall be an inheritance, 
And Seir a possession to his evemies ; 
And Israel shall do mightily. 
Out of Jacob shall come he who shall have dominion, 
And destroy the remnant of the city.” t 
The prophecy has clearly a personal reference, 
not merely to a triumph of Israel, but to some 
Great King--the Star of their glory, and the 
Sceptre of their power—already seen, though far 
away in the distance of futurity—on whom all 
glory should be concentrated. The old Jewish 
interpreters referred this prophecy as a matter of 
course to the Messiah; it has always been a 
belief in the Church that, treasured in the tena- 
cious Oriental memory, it was to be to the Magi 
hereafter the interpretation of the Star of Beth- 
lehem ; it is certain that the great pretender to 
Messiahship, the leader of the terrible revolt under 
Hadrian, referred to the prophecy when he called 
himself Bar-cochab, “the Son of the Star.” At the 
same time it appears clear that the kingdom fore- 
seen by Balaam has no such signs of spiritual 
glory about it, as those which prophets of more 
spiritual character always associated with the 
kingdom of the Messiah. It is a kingdom of 
mere temporal victory by the sword, in which 
Moab and her men of war, and Edom in the 
strong fastnesses of Mount Seir, shall fall under 
the hand of the conqueror, who shall root out his 
enemies, and take them city by city. In itself it 
might well be fulfilled in the warlike empire of 
David, certainly extending to these lands and far 
beyond them. It is only in virtue of the general 
principle, which makes David’s kingdom a type 





to Balak to ensnare Israel. The Latin version, ‘I will tell thee 
what thy people shall do to this people,” seems to refer to this 
same counsel, 

* The name “Sheth” is in the ancient versions taken to be a 
proper name, as, indeed, the antithesis of the passage seems to 
suggest. The Targum explains it “‘the children of men,” or 
the “ children of the East,” obviously referring to Seth the 
patriarch. But Gesenius and others suppose it to be, not a 
proper name, but a word signifying ‘‘ confusion ” or “ tumult ”’— 
‘‘the confused noise and garments rolled in blood” of the 
warrior—and point to a passage in Jeremiah (xviii. 45) 

which seems to be a reminiscence of this) where this sense is 
clear. 

+ The Targum explains this of some great city of the Gentiles. 
But it seems only to express completeness of victory (as in 
the conquest of Joshua), first overthrowing the enemy in the 
field, ani then following them up, and taking city by city. 
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of the higher royalty of Him who was at once the 
Son and Lord of David, that this prophecy can 
be extended further. We may well see in it what 
perhaps was hardly visible to Balaam’s own eyes 
—too apt, as we know, to be dazzled with mere 
earthly wealth and glory—and, translating it into 
amore spiritual language, trace the hopes which 
the old Jewish interpreters drew from it. 

In the latter section of this prophecy Balaam 
turns his eyes on the Amalekites and Kenites, the 
two great tribes of the desert, and foretells their 
future destiny—and at last in tones cf gloomy 
foreboding, he tells of an invasion in the West, and 
a yet more widespread destruction. 





“* Amalek was first of the nations ; 
His latter end shall be ruin for ever.” 
** Strong is thy dwelling place 
Thou puttest thy nest in the rock; 
But the Kenite shall be wasted, 
¥et not till Asshur carry thee away.” 


** Who shail live when God doeth this ? 
And ships shall come from Chittim, 
And afflict Asshur and afflict Eber ; 
But they themselves also shall perish for ever.” 


Of the first two utterances the interpretation is 
clear enough. Amalek, “first of the nations” in 
present strength* is doomed to a destruction, 
which was to come (though the prophecy says not 
so) from the hand of the first king of Israel. The 
Kenites, the friends and allies of Israel both in 
the wilderness and in the promised land, shall con- 





tinue safe in their strong nest ¢ in the rock, till | 


after many centuries the great Assyrian invasion 
shall sweep all away. Both these predictions were 
obviously fulfilled. 

[In the last utterance, wrung out from the soul 


of the prophet, overwhelmed with the thought of | 





* The explanation ‘‘ first to war with Israel’’ seems artificial 
aud unnecessary. 

+ Thereis in the Hebrew a play on the words “nest” and 
“Ken,” which are all but identical 





the last terrible times, we see in dim but unmis- 
takable forms the visions of a far remoter future, 
The “ ships of Chittim ”’ bring with them a host of 
destroyers. That Chittim is originally Citium in 
Cyprus appears certain; but it is equally certain 
that it was extended to include all the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean west of Palestine. In 
this passage (andin Dan. xi. 30) the Latin version and 
the Targums all refer it to Italy,evidently interpret- 
ing it of the future conquest by Rome. Probably 
in its original use it was vague, simply foreshadow- 
ing some great affliction from the land of the West. 
It is to afflict the Assyrian Empire, which had 
afflicted all other lands. It is to afflict also “Eber,” 
that is probably the country or the inhabitants 
“beyond” the river Euphrates, far away to the 
East.* But at the end the destroyers themselves 
shall be destroyed. The Jewish interpreters added 
that this should be by the kingdom of the Messiah, 
as is prophesied in the great vision of Daniel; 
but of this there is nothing in Balaam’s own utter- 
ance. It simply closes in a dark and terrible 
picture of affliction and destruction; with these 
words of doom on his lips he “rises up and re- 
turns to his place.” 

Such is the general outline of these parables of 
Balaam, in some sense unique in the Old Testa- 
ment, distinguished in tone and style from the utter- 
ances of all Jewish prophets, and up to this point 
of Holy Scripture the most vivid in their prophetic 
interpretation of the present, and reaching farthest 
as predictions of the future. 


* The ancient versions here render ‘‘ the Hebrews,” probably 
referring to the patriarch Eber (Gen. x. 24, 25). But it would 
be strange if the chosen people, throughout denominated by the 
higher title of Israel, were to be here suddenly called by the 
lower title of “‘Hebrew.”? Hence it seems better to take the 
word in its etymological sense of the ‘‘dweller beyond ’’ the 
Euphrates (as the Targum of Onkelos and the Targum of Jerusa- 
lem take it), in which sense, indeed, it probably was applied 
originally to the Hebrews themselves. 
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missionary spirit shown as in our own, and 
there are no people on the face of the earth 
80 eager, under all risks and sacrifices, to 
lighten up the dark spots, and stretch out 


and charity, as our own countrymen. Turn 
which ever way we will, to any quarter of the globe, 
proofs of the earnest desire of English Christians to 
communicate to others the blessings of civilisation 
and Christianity are everywhere manifest. We find 
them with the African, the Laplander, the Hindoo, the 


ae ENGLAND,” ‘‘OUR CANAL POPULATION,’ 


*N no country in the world is there so much | 


’ 


ETC, 


Chinese, the Mohamedan, the Polynesian; black and 
white, bond and free, civilised and cannibal, all bear 


| witness to this noble missionary spirit ; and the names 


| of Carey, Morrison, Williams, Moffat, Patterson, 
| Livingston, and a host of other noble-hearted, 


the hand full of sympathy, love, kindness, | 


Christian, self-denying men, will never die amongst 
us, and are reverenced even by their country at large. 
In spite even of all this, not a tithe has been done 
in the foreign mission-field that might have been 
done ; not too many, but too few missionaries have 
been sent forth to sow the seed of the blessed Gospel; 
and if the spirit of God shall ever truly “revive” our 
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Nae 
Churches of every name, England will feel how little 
her Christianhood has done for the evangelisation of 
the world, although she may stand well in compari- 
son with other countries, At the same time there 
is a danger of our overlooking those, alas! equally 
heathen, who are close to our own doors. We 
all know that we have our back slums, drinking 
saloons, workhouses full of paupers, gaols full of 


criminals, lunatic asylums, and the like; but thereis | 


a real danger of our forgetting them whilst listening 
to the sounds from afar. The object of this paper is 
to gently remind the wealthy, the Christian minister 
and the philanthropist, that we have in England a 
peculiar, distinct CaNaL PopuLATION, numbering 
say one hundred thousand of men, women, and 
children, who have hitherto been left to grope their 
way from their cabins to their graves in ignorance, 
wretchedness, and sin, almost beyond imagination. 
The causes of all this sad state of things are 
obvious enough, and consist mainly in the complete 
isolation and independence of the “boaters.” They 
form as distinct a class as the navvies, without any 
of those social bonds which give the navvy some 
of the restraining influences of home and society. 
The most wretched house in the most crowded city 
comes under some sort of inspection, and there are 
probably few of the innabitants of such but have had 
at some time in life the attention and call of 
district visitor, unless this has been purposely 
avoided ; but till the other day there was literally no 
inspection of or care for the canal population. In the 
close stifling cabins, men, women, ard children were 
often packed indiscriminately, and almost as tightly 
as herrings in a barrel; and there 
insist on such bare conditions as should ensure 
either health, comfort, or morality. If it is remem- 
bered that scarcely any could read or write, that they 
are a class by themselves, and that they were left 
alone, uncontrolled, can it be wondered at that the 
results have been most lamentable in every way. 
The boater has not the intellectual quickness of the 
London thief; but his purely animal life, devoid 
of all spiritual and almost all social influences, has 
produced in him a low and coarse animalism, which 
can perhaps scarcely be matched in this country. 
The improvement which has come to some other 
classes has not touched this class of men, for the 


a 


was no one to 


evidence given before the Royal Commission which the | 


Home Secretary granted in 1875 at my request, to 
inquire into their sad condition, was this: “The 
boatmen and their families were worse off now than 
they were twenty-five years since.” And of course the 
evil does not stop at moral degradation; actual crime 
is by no means rare. During last year nearly eighty 
boaters were confined in Stafford Gaol—nearly all of 
them young men under thirty years of age—for 
various offences, principally thieving; and at the 
present time there are eighteen undergoing sentences 
in the gaol. 


YUM / 





All this lasted, as I have said, till literally the 
other day; but if I am to believe the reports of the 
various canal missionaries, some improvement has 
taken place in the social habits and condition of the 
boatmen and their families since I strove publicly to 
show the shady side of canal life, so far back as 1873 
and onwards, by letters and articles in various 
periodicals. This is somewhat cheering to the self- 
denying toiler among the mud and filth on the canal 
banks. Still, the reader will not be surprised to be 
told that the result of most earnest and persevering 
labour amongst the adult portion of this heathen 
population, is so small as to be very disheartening. 
There is very little moral sense to appeal to; and 
when any impression does seem made upon indi- 
viduals, it is almost impossible to follow them up. 
Sometimes I am tempted to think that the most we 
can hope to accomplish with the men and women is 
to prevent them from actually, as people say, “ getting 
over the traces,” and so finding their way into the 
gaols. I can say at least that missions and mission 
boats for the men and women alone have been tried, 
and I fear I must add have in the main so far failed. 
At Newark, about thirty-six years ago, a mission boat 
was specially set apart for the purpose, on which 
there was a flag, and upon the boat and flag the 
word “Bethei” was painted in large letters; the 
novelty died out, the flag was lowered, and to-day 
there is not a vestige left. Similar things took 
place at Oxford, Paddington, Aylesbury, and other 
places ; and the agitation which I have had in hand 
during the last five years will, Iam afraid, share a 
similar fate unless the Canal Boats Act is enforced, 
and schools built, in which to educate the children, 
and hold public worship on the banks of the canals. 
For this small inexpensive places, and either made 
of iron or wood, would be all that is needed. If 
a small reading-room, which might also serve as a 
coffee or cocoa room, could be added to it, so much 
the better; this would have a tendency to keep the 
boaters from much drunkenness. 

Yes, it does indeed require something forcible to 
reach a boater’s heart and conscience ; an oiled feather 
is very well to dress a slight burn, but there are other 
cases where the surgeon has got to cut, or else he 
cannot cure. Yet there are instances of these people 
incident or 
striking appeal, applied under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, reaching their hearts; and I will record 
one rather singular instance of this, which took place 
about seven years ago, and which was told me by the 


being truly changed, some movin 
g g 


daughter of the woman concerned—alsoa boatwoman— 
whose husband vouched likewise for the truthfulness 
of the account. One day a boat-woman named Robin- 
son—now living at Wolverhampton—who had been 
a terror to boaters all her life, on account of the awful 
language she was continually resorting to, and who 
also continually indulged in drunkenness and every- 
thing that was bad, began one day in her frenzy 
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actually to swear and foam at the mouth like a 
woman bereft of her reason. She took hold of the 
tiller and laid it upon the deck, and while she was 
turning round to swear at the horse, the tiller sud- 
denly vanished out of sight, leaving no trace behind. 
The canal was searched, but to no purpose, and 
from that day to this it has not been seen or heard 
of. Such was the shock to the boat-woman—be- 


lieving as she did and does to this day, that an | 


angel or some spirit filched it as a warning—that 
from that moment she has been an altered woman 
in every respect. At first she was only frightened 
by superstition, but God was pleased to work other- 
wise mightily in her, and she may now be seen in 
all kinds of weather, though nearly eighty years of 
age, wending her way to church, and preparing for 
heaven, admonishing and reproving boatmen and 
others she comes in contact with for swearing. 

One very great evil connected with canal traffic 
is the vast amount of Sunday labour and Sabbath- 
breaking generally connected with it. 
canker-worm, is lying at the heart of the whole system, 
and until it is rooted out, I fear it will be almost use- 
less attempting to introduce other reforms so much 
needed. 

I do not remember having seen a dozen Bibles in 
the canal-boat cabins in all my life; and to remedy 
this sad state of things, Testaments in large type, to 
serve as lesson-books and family registers, should 
be distributed freely among the boatmen, on a quite 
different system to what was attempted thirty years 
since. The following is a specimen of what was done 
in that day, so far as I can judge from the remnants 
of a Bible so far as Deuteronomy, which I once 
found, and which is still in my possession :— 

NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


This Book is to be kept clean with the boat Victory, Peter | 


Lord owner, Wi:liam Brayne steerer, Eynsham. It is there- 
fore not to be sold, or become the property of any, and to be re- 
turned when required.—R. J. Elliot, Capt. R.N., H. L. Black, 
Lieut-Col., Hon. Secs. Banbury, Sept. 12, 1846. R. W. D. 


This is the only piece of a copy left of the Bibles | 


distributed by this Society I can hear of among the 
boatmen; and it proves to me that we should appeal, 
so far as possible, to that very sense of ‘‘ property,” 


which is so strong in every human breast, and which 


forms our best hope of such gifts being preserved. 
Still, with all we can do for the elders, I feel that 


This, like a | 


our main work in the future must be with and for 
THE CHILDREN. I must confess I do not see—at least 
with the small amount of canal missionary zeal, and 
with so few missionaries—much chances for a refor- 
mation among the old boaters. What may we fairly 
expect from half a dozen canal missionaries among 
| 25,000 boats and 100,000 men, women, and children, 
| spread over 48,000 miles of rivers and canals? If all 
| the men, women, and children connected with boating 
| were located in one district, either in our own country 
| or across the seas, we should have all the missionary 
| societies in existence sending their noble band of 
agents to labour among them, and Sunday-schools 
| would be raised by the dozen. I think I am speaking 
| within the mark when I say we have in this country a 
| minister toevery 500of the people, anda Sunday-school 
| teacher to every 100 oi the children ; but when shall 
| we find 200 ministers and 1,000 Sunday-school 
| teachers at work among our canal population, or 
| when is such a thing ever likely to come to pass? I 
| have seen a canal missionary talking to the old boaters 
| for half an hour on the top of a boat cabin, while 
| there were fifty or sixty boat children within the 
' sound of his voice growing up in ignorance, misery, 
| dirt, and destitution, worse than heathens. This 
kind of procedure will never do. ‘HE EDUCATION 
| OF THE POOR UNEDUCATED BOAT CHILDREN MUST BE 
OUR GREAT AIM. Everything we do for these unhappy 
people must be tending in this direction. This must 
be the principal object of all the mission-boats, schools, 
visitations, sermons, and the distribution of bocks, 
Bibles, &c. Anything else will be a failure, as I have 
already shown was the case forty years since; and 
in this way we also take the very best means which 
can be adopted to reach the parents also. It is, 
| then, quite time Christian ministers and others con- 
nected with the various sections of the Church of 
Christ ask themselves with a deep earnest serious- 
ness—How many poor children, waifs on our water- 
ways, have been taught to read and write? How 
many have been taught to love and fear God? How 
many homes have been made happy? How many 
drunkards have become sober? How many souls have 
been saved? Oh! that the Churches would awake to 
their duty to “go out” and “ bring in,” ere it is too 
| late, these neglected lambs of Christ’s flock. 
(To be concluded.) 


AN OLD PROMISE. 


ERE, in the stillness, while the sunset gold 
| Shines softly o’er a waste of summer sod, 
I turn the pages that I loved of old 
And rest upon the promise of my God; 
Life’s eventide is closing round me fast, 
But He is near at hand to guide and bless, 
In all the fears and losses of the past 
He said, “I will not leave you comfortless.” 


| Lover and friend have changed or gone away, 


I miss the faces that I thought would stay, 
I miss familiar footsteps from my side ; 
But one is left, and still His love divine 
Fills up the blanks, and soothes the sharp distress; 
To-night He cheers this weary heart of mine, 
And says, “I will not leave you comfortless,” 
Saray Doupney. 








The flowers have faded, and the streams have dried, 
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‘* Life’s eventide is closing round me fast.” —p. 472. 
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PHILIP VAUGHAN’S LIFE-WOKK. 


A SERIAL STORY. 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE FEUD OF RICH AND POOR, 


** Let us be content, in work, 
To do the thing we can, and not pre- 


“i eel cas rT sume 

ge Nee im ) \ To fret because it’s little.” 
—~ < ye Mrs. Brownixe: Aurora Leigh. 

we 








Us- 





ify wy J) vious chapter, was of consi- 
2.5, ? derable importance as affect- 
ye ing Philip Vaughan’s future 
A career. Its salient features, 
: We] therefore—as becomes a professedly veri- 
i)“ table history—shall be reproduced. 
¥ Mr. Vaughan, though somewhat inert 
\ in the matter of personally introducing 
social reforms, yet looked upon such re- 
forms with a keen theoretic interest. In pursuance 
of this feeling he now questioned the vicar of 
Thornton respecting certain model cottages which 
had just been erected in his parish, together with 
a club-house for lectures and purposes of intel- 
lectual recreation. Dr. Kingston had thrown his 
own energies into the matter, and now detailed 
the result. 


= d . ; { 
/ <¢, HE conversation which occurred | 
*G M3 


BY JOHN EVEREST. 


| measures upon the poor themselves, time only can 


| 
| 


in the dining-room of The | 
Grange after dinner on the | 
) evening described in the pre- | 





supply the crucial test.” 

Philip here broke in, addressing himself especially 
to Mr. Keswick. ‘‘Can you suggest a nobler cause 
in which a man might make himself a martyr? In 


| your own honourable profession you endeavour to 


save men from the effects of vice and crime; is it not 
a much nobler thing to save men from vice and crime 
themselves ? ” 

The Vicar’s eye lightened at this pertinent ques- 
tion. Mr. Keswick felt that he was in a dilemma, 
but he would have considered himself unworthy of 
his positiou at the bar if he could not have extricated 
himself from a much deeper imbroglio than this. 

“* Of course you are perfectly right in the abstract,” 
he replied, after a moment’s pause, “but the world 
is so large it seems to me your efforts are thrown 
away. The masses still remain a hard, impenetrable 
rock, unmoved by all your philanthropic efforts.” 

“T have lived long enough to learn, Mr. Keswick,” 
answered the Vicar, “that duty is a very circum- 
seribed thing. It is because men do not perceive 


| that their spheres are individually narrow that so 


Mr. Vaughan expressed his conviction | 


that the plan was an excellent one for bridging over | 


the chasm that threatened to grow wider every day 
between the rich and the poor. 

“What is the use of it?” defiantly inquired Mr. 
Keswick. ‘‘ Your average workman is only one re- 
move from the lower animals, and you know the 
adage of the silk purse.” 

“T beg your pardon,” replied the Vicar, one glance 
of whose benevolent eye abashed even the hardy bar- 
rister; “you have stated the grand reason which 
would lend energy to.my weak and faltering purposes. 


little is done. When once we give up the idea of 
wishing to do good on a grand scale, and to wield an 
omnipotent arm, we shall discover the character and 
extent of our real sphere.” 

«Then you are opposed to a large and broad spirit 


of philanthropy ?” interjected Mr. Keswick. 


| to our feelings and wishes ending there. 


« Not at all,” replied the Vicar; “ but Iam opposed 
Some 
noble spirits are necessary to inculeate great and 
liberal philanthropic sentiments; but these are 
exceptional men. In my library I have often feli 
the presence of that feeling of philanthropy which 


| you have describd ; but it has been in the crowded 


I thank you for reminding me of my duty—the duty | 


of more closely following my Master, whose: self- 


imposed mission it was to rescue those who, as you | 


say, are but one remove from the lower animals, but 
who are-yet also at the same time only ‘a little lower 
than the angels.’ ” 


alleys of Thornton, and when almost stifled by the 
atmosphere of degradation, poverty, and vice, that 
I have truly longed for the spirit which breathed 
through the life of the Divine Master.” 

This was new doctrine'to the rising and eloquent 


barrister ; and matters were not simplified when 


This kind of devotion to the. best interests of | 


humanity was utterly beyond Mr, Keswick. 

** Well, well, if you look upon it in that light I 
have no more to say,” rejoined the barrister. ‘ But,” 
he added, with a smile, “I am afraid that you are 
only making yourself a martyr to principles which 
have already secured too large a number of viec- 
tims,” 

“That branch of the question,” observed Mr. 


conscience. As regards the effect ef these remedial 


Philip Vaughan added, ‘‘ Many people find it hard to 
give the cup of cold water who run to exercise the 
benevolence which is proclaimed on the house- 


| tops.” 


The statesman began to fear that the last speaker 
was a little too vague for public life, while Mr. 
Vaughan interfered, to give a more general turn to 
the conversation. 

“IT think our ministers and philanthropists begin 
to see that the reclamation of the outcast and the 


| criminal must depend largely upon personal contact 
Mountstuart Vernon, “ must be left to the individual | 


and persenal example. I rejoice to perceive the many 
signs abroad in England of the spread of this feeling. 
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She has done much hitherto, but much still remains | in fact, furnish a modern version of the story of 


to be done.” 

“Has it not struck you, Doctor,’’ inquired Mr. 
Arlington, “that too many Christian people are 
ashamed of its being known that they are Christians? 
The artist boasts of his profession, the artisan of 
his handicraft, but the Christian acts as though he 
professed something which bore upon it the seal of 
that which is derogatory.” 

“Undoubtedly such a spirit prevails too largely,” 
responded the Vicar, “ and we have lost much of the 
enthusiasm which permeated the primitive Christians. 
IT apprehend that St. Paul had as much to lose as any 
man in proclaiming himself a Christian, but I no- 
where find that he withheld the knowledge. On the 





contrary, he gloried in making proclamation of it, | 


, 


and in all seasons.’ 

“Men were spiritual giants then,” said Philip, 
“who fought manfully with evil, and never forgot 
that such was their mission. The same spirit has 
shone forth at brief intervals since, but on the whole 
we are now dead and inert.” 

* There is certainly room for another Reformation,” 
added Mr. Arlington. 

This conversation, as may be imagined, was not one 
in which Lord Carleton was at home, or was calcu- 
lated to shine. His definition of the poor and their 
wants would have been as summary and unjust as 
that of Mr. Keswick ; 
against him, his lordship wisely held his peace. The 
interchange of ideas, however, had borne fruit in 
another direction, for it had opened Mr. Milligan’s 


and, where almost all were 


eyes to the fact that—in spite of his charities, as a 
millionaire, and one who had the welfare of thousands 
in his hands, hitherto he had scarcely done his duty 
in the world. 
during the discussion, it was owing to his thinking the 
more deeply. The seed had been dropped by the way- 
side, and was even now fructifying. To change the 
figure, the depths had been stirred, and there is 


If he ventured upon no observations 


always hope of moral waters when they are not 
allowed to lie stagnant. 

The gentlemen now involuntarily fell into groups 
—Mr. Vaughan engrossed the Rev. Dr. Kingston; Mr. 
Arlington fell to the lot of Mr. Vernon; Mr. Milligan 
became the temporary property of Lord Carleton; 
and Philip was beckoned by Reginald Ashton into an 
obscure corner. 

“Is it decided what you are going to do yet?” in- 
quired the latter. 

“ About going to Cambridge ?” 

“Yea.” 

“I believe it will end in my yielding to the solici- 
tations of my father. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because I am destined for the same course,” re- 
plied young Ashton. “It is one of my lord’s objects 
in coming here at the present juncture to discuss the 
question with Mr. Vaughan. He is anxious that we 
should go together, study together, be together, and, 


| would decide for me! 


Damon and Pythias,” 

“In which the affection of the ancients should 
be completely outdone,” 
“ However, it would certainly make a University 
career more welcome to enter upon it with a friend. 
When do you go?” 

“Oh, immediately.” 

“Then I must decide. Would that one 
Iam conscious that I should 


said Philip, with a smile. 


some 


waste several of the best years of my life ; and yet 
if Ido not goI still waste them. So I suppose it 
must be ‘ Welcome, Alma Mater.’ ” 

“T think you take too low and desponding a view,” 
Mr. Ashton remarked. 

“ Of gerund grinding, or the Greek tragedy ? ” 


T 


“Not of either especially, but of the whole Uni- 


| versity curriculum.” 


“Perhaps so,” answered Philip. ‘“ Pray, Ashton, 


| do not permit my dull and depressed vision of things 


to infect you. I only long for action of some kind, 
and find myself, instead, fast passing into the useless 
stage of existence. After all, the life of an under- 
graduate may have noble possibilities in it. 
case, I do not see how I can avoid the fate of endea- 
vouring to discover them.” 


In any 


““When we are once there, this ennui, this restless- 
You want to look too 
forecasting only the 


ness, will disappear, Vaughan. 
far ahead. Be content with 
morrow.” 

“You are a veritable Solon, Ashton,” said Philip. 
*** Poor and content is rich and rich enough,’ and I 
must endeavour to extract the kernel of truth from 
the dramatist’s utterance.” 

« But you are not poor,’ remonstrated Ashton. 

“Now you have come down from the pedestal of 
the philosopher,” replied Philip. ‘ Who is poor? 
The man who rises with the birds, to a day of 
strenuous labour, and thanks God for the bounty 
that feeds him by day, and sends him refreshing 


sleep by night, with renewed strength for the toil of 


| the morrow; or the man upon whom is showered 
incalculable wealth, but who is yet consumed by a 
| nameless longing for that which he does not possess, 





and which he would find it difficult to translate into 
language ?”” 

“T need not answer your question, Vaughan. You 
are right. But,” continued Ashton, “I am con- 
vinced that there is an honourable career in store 
for Philip Vaughan, and that sooner or later he will 
find that career.” 

“That is kind of you to say so,” said Philip, 
smiling, as he shook his friend by the hand. “I 
certainly feel an overpowering desire to do some- 
organisation—whether 
with evils or fighting 


thing—the must of a restless 
it be in the way of fighting 
with men.” 

With that the two friends 
exodus to the drawing-room. 


joined in the general 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A WINTER’S MORNING WALK. 
** Farewell care, and farewell woe ; 
I will no longer pine ; 
For I’ll believe I have her heart 
As much as she has mine,’’—SUCKLING. 

Tuer new year had opened, bearing as yet undis- 
covered in its bosom the various fortunes of mankind. 
‘Yo the teeming thousands of our great cities, steeped 
in wretchedness and poverty, this new period of time 
was but the prolongation of misery; to the fashion- 
able votaries of society it inaugurated a new round 
of pleasures. In how limited a degree did it assist 
in hastening that time when men are to be knit 
together in concord and unity! The house of the 
world was still divided against itself. Upwards of 
eighteen centuries had passed since the blessed words 
were uttered, “Peace on earth, goodwill towards 
men;” and yet before this year—which opened with 
so much promise—would go down into the darkness 
of the past, men’s hands would be imbrued in each 
other’s blood, famine would lay her skinny palm 
upon thousands of starving human creatures, and 
vice—become almost immortal from her long reign— 
would drag downward many a noble spirit, whose will 
would yield to the captivations of the siren. Yet 
there were also some who manfully said, “ Here by 
God’s grace I am, and with His aid, the world shall 
be left better for my living in it.’”’ It is the incense 
of such souls which rises up to God with a pleasant 
odour, and surely saves the earth from destruction. 

How rose the year upon Philip Vaughan? Alas! 
not so smilingly as might appear to the outer world. 
That feeling of restlessness which we have seen take 
possession of him, seemed daily rather to have grown 
in strength than to have declined. Most young men 
at his age and with his prospects would have taken 
a long lease of happiness, and banished care to the 
Greek Kalends. Not sowith him. He was toomuch 
in earnest over the problem of life, and he had 
reached that critical period when youth develops 
into manhood, and needs some occupation seriously 
and thoroughly to engage its faculties. If any one 
had questioned Philip Vaughan at this juncture, no 
satisfactory answer could have been given explanatory 
of his listlessness and occasional absent-mindedness. 
With a feeling of impatience he would sometimes 
draw himself up, and confess that his attitude to- 
wards the great mystery of life was neither courageous 
nor manly. It was at these moments that his father 
indulged the most sanguine hopes regarding his 
future career ; but Philip would quickly sink again 
into apparent indifference, as though the world could 
offer nothing that was capable of filling the aching 
void he constantly experienced. It is obvious that 
when a youth in Philip Vaughan’s position—with an 
indulgent father, the prospect of a rich inheritance, 
and all the world before him where to choose—is 
overcome by the strange feelings which so completely 
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absorbed the heir to The Grange estates, the origin 
of such feelings must be sought far deep in the 
heart’s recesses. 

The party at The Grange had broken up some days 
ago. Lord Carleton and his family had departed for 
the Towers, there to prepare for the reception of their 
own friends, By his lordship’s strongly-expressed 
desire, Lady Carleton had pressed an invitation upon 
Mr. and Mrs, Milligan and their daughter, to which 
they had readily acceded. To be the guests of a peer 
of the realm was a great, if momentary, honour that 
could not be resisted. To do Lady Carleton justice, 
moreover, she had given the invitation with sincere 
pleasure, for, as yet, she had not been made ac- 
quainted with the plans floating through the brain 
of her husband, The latter hailed with internal 
satisfaction the news that the invitation had been 
accepted; and it was arranged that the Milligans 
should travel with them to the Towers. Mr. Mount- 
stuart Vernon had been unable to yield to the wishes 
of Lord Carleton, and become his guest, owing to the 
pressing nature of his duties in town. Mr. and Mrs. 
Arlington, and their ward, to whom an invitation had 
not been extended—though Lady Carleton at first 
desired it—had also returned to town on the same 
day as Mr. Vernon. ‘The hospitality of Carleton 
Towers had, however, been accepted by Mr. Vaughan 
and his son; and the vicar of Thornton had also 
promised to pay a flying visit of two days. Mr. Kes- 
wick had returned to London, there to pursue his 
career at the bar, and add to those forensic triumphs 
of which we have already heard so much from his 
own mouth. 

The time would have passed wearily at Carleton 
Towers for Philip Vaughan had it not been for his 
love of out-door exercise. Exceedingly fond of 
riding and walking, he would frequently disappear 
for the whole morning, having for his companion, 
Reginald Ashton. It was during these days that 
the two grew accustomed to each other, and began 
to understand respectively their varying natures. 
Mr. Ashton had that calm and placid temperament 
which is rarely roused into violent action ; Philip, 
on the contrary, was of a sanguine disposition, liable 
to excessive depression or unduly exalted states of 
feeling. Life at the Towers did not give him any 
very new or exalted notions of humanity. Ease 
and plenty were its chief characteristics, but there 
were none to lift his thoughts up to the higher level 
to which he aspired. The Carleton family were no 
parvenus, as already remarked, though they had but 
recently become associated with the highest order of 
the aristocracy. The family was not only a good 
one, but highly esteemed. Lady Carleton was a 
woman of a naturally generous disposition, and dis- 
pensed her liberality where she believed it to be 
needed. As neither she nor the peer was renowned for 
powers of conversation or of entertainment generally, 
their various guests accepted the full and perfect 
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liberty accorded to them with satisfaction. ‘The day 
went cheerfully enough, but the evenings were some- 
times long. Billiards after dinner may be interes+- 
ing once, twice, or thrice, but when there is little 
variation of the amusement, it is apt to pall. With 
some the game is the acmé of enjoyment; but, 
viewed philosophically, the knocking about of ivory 
balls is a somewhat monotonous occupation. So 
Philip found it, and as often as possible he escaped 
from the billiard-room into the library. 

On one occasion, when he had thus secluded him- 
self, an incident occurred which furnished food for 
reflection in many future solitary moments. Opening 
the library door, he heard the voices of two persons 
engaged in earnest conversation, and his advent 
having been unnoticed, certain words fell bearing 
reference to himself. What connection these words 
bore to the previous conversation he could not con- 
jecture, and the occupants of the library, having be- 
come at length aware of his presence, an abrupt ter- 
mination ensued to their discourse. Philip found his 
father and Lord Carleton ostensibly engaged in a 
game of chess; but little attention had been paid to 
the contest by either, and when the game was re- 
sumed, amid some eonfusion on the part of both 
combatants, neither knew to whose lot fell the next 
move. It was at once obvious to Philip that the 
conversation which he had broken in upon thus in- 
opportunely was one of some importance concerning 
himself, As nothing was said to him, however, either 
by Mr. Vaughan or Lord Carleton, he could only 
apologise for his intrusion. 

“ Defeated again, Mr. Vaughan?” inquired Lord 
Carleton, addressing Philip. 


favourite resort of visitors at the Towers. 





“Yes; if Mr. Gregory manipulates his clients as 
well as he does the billiard-balls there will be few | 


difficulties he cannot overcome.” 

Mr. Gregory was solicitor to the Carleton family, 
and his visits to the Towers just now were somewhat 
frequent, even for a professional gentleman occupying 
his confidential position. 


| really that of Mary Warner, as he imagined ? 


as Philip was concerned. Neither did he agitate 
himself with the question as to whether there would 
ever arrive a period for its resuscitation. 

Carleton Towers was situate half-way between the 
village of Burnford and Dell Cottage, the home of 
the Warners. The readiest way to the village from 
the cottage was through the Copse, a portion of the 
Carleton estates and park. In summer this walk 
was one of the loveliest in the district ; and in winter, 
while less attractive, it was still pleasant, and a 
On the 
morning following the incident just narrated, Philip 
Vaughan, escaping from the surveillance of his host, 
and from the companionship of Reginald Ashton, set 
forth upon a solitary walk. He bent his steps in the 
direction of the Copse, and paced along in thoughtful 
mood, Absorbed in his reflections, he wielded his 
walking-cane vigorously, switching it backwards and 
forwards, and anon striking at the twigs and dead 
leaves in his path. The sun shone through the leaf- 
less branches of the trees, but he scarcely looked up, 
his gaze being bent upon the path, where the 
struggling beams made many picturesque effects of 
light and shade. With the rapidity of his changing 
thoughts his pace increased, yet he seemed oblivious 
of the fact that he was passing swiftly along, and had 
already almost reached the further end of the Copse. 
Lifting his eyes accidentally for a moment, he per- 
ceived a woman’s form just passing through the gate 
into the high road. There was nothing unusual in 
this, for the Copse was open to travellers, and their 
passing and re-passing to and from the village of 
Burnford was a matter of daily and frequent occur- 
rence, There was something in the aspect of this 
particular traveller, however, which made Philip 
start. His pulse and his step quickened at the same 
moment. Could the form he saw before him be 
Fur- 
ther observation convinced him that this was the 
fact. By dint of a few rapid strides he quickly over- 


| took her. 


Lord Carleton laughingly made a vague reply to | 


Philip, and resumed his game with Mr. Vaughan. 
Philip took down a book from one of the shelves, and 
was speedily absorbed in its contents, or apparently so. 
The truth is that he could not divest himself of the 
idea that his father and Lord Carleton had been par- 
tially arranging the future for him. He suddenly 
remembered that as he opened the library door he 
had also heard the name of Miss Ashton in some way 
coupled with his own. That he liked and admired 
Miss Ashton was true enough; but he was prepared 
to admire as deeply any lady friend of similar senti- 
ments, appearance, and excellence of disposition. 
He was not aware, however, that such a feeling 
was sufficiently extraordinary to engage the interest 
of others. But whatever may have been the nature 
of the conversation between Mr. Vaughan and Lord 
Carleton, for the present it remained a secret, so far 
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| of indecision. 


“« My preserver !” he said, lifting his hat. 

Mary Warner, who had been heedless of his ap- 
proach, looked round, and perceiving that it was 
Philip, exclaimed, “‘ Mr. Vaughan!” 

There was a slight embarrassment perceptible in 
her manner as she uttered these words, from which 
Philip hastened to relieve her. 

“Tam staying at the Towers, and came out for a 
walk. I hope you will take compassion upon my 
loneliness, and allow me to accompany you.” 

“No, no, thank you, perhaps it would be better 
not,” said Mary, but in her tone there was something 
When she looked up at Philip, he saw 
that she was even more beautiful than he had at 
first thought her. Her heightened colour and innate 
modesty probably assisted in deepening the im 
pression, 

“ You can never refuse me so small a boon after so 
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great and recent an indebtedness. It is to you I owe 
the preservation of this worthless life.” 

“ Hush, hush, Mr. Vaughan, you must not speak 
so. If your life is worthless, what is mine, and what | 
are thousands of others? Worthless! when you 
have so many opportunities of making life great and 
noble!” 

While these words were being exchanged, Mary 
moved onwards, forgetting apparently to insist upon 
her rejection of his offer to accompany her. At any 
rate Philip walked unbidden by her side. Judging 
from his next observation, her language had evidently 
moved him. 

*“ When I said my life was worthless, of course I 
meant in the comparative sense. Every life has a 
gleam of the Divine in it, and consequently cannot 
be altogether useless or ignoble.” 

“‘T am glad to hear that, for he who now speaks is | 
the Mr. Vaughan whom I knew, not another.” 

‘* How can my career interest you, or indeed any 
one?” asked Philip. 

“IT would see no life go unfulfilled; and to some 
are open sO many more avenues than to others of | 
doing service to the world.” 

“By which I suppose you mean that Philip 
Vaughan is at present simply a clog upon the wheels | 
of time—leading a useless, purposeless existence ?” 

“No, no; net that!” disclaimed his companion, 
“but I cannot shut out the fact that you are ex- 
ceptionally placed for doing good. So many lives, 
that might ‘round into the perfect star,’ flash as 
meteors across the sky, and go out into total dark- 
ness.” 

“There you have sketched, with a master-hand, 
my own fate as it has often passed across my vision. 
But I suppose I must struggle against this feeling. 
I shall soon be in the midst of other scenes, as. I go | 
to Cambridge shortly.” 

“To Cambridge ? ” 

“ Yes; in three weeks the University will receive | 
another student—two more, in fact. I go up with , 
Mr. Ashton.” 


| 
| 
| 


CAUGHT IN 


7 OULD you mind staying here till I | 
come back, Flo? There’s fine shelter 
in that old shed if it should rain. 
WA, I’ll go and take an oar, for I see they 
Sx @) want hands badly. ” 
- “Yes, it would be well to give a 
\ a help; but be sure not to forget me; I should 
<i find it hard to make my way home through 
all those marshy fields alone.” 
h never fear, I'll certainly remember, and 

you’re quite safe on this high ground.” 

Florence saw her brother enter one of the boats 








** Ah, then life will speedily wear another aspect, 
Mr. Vaughan,” said Mary. 

“Yes, but I am not aware that it will have the 
advantage over its predecessor. I shall certainly 
have no moments like these.” 

Mary Warner’s face was averted for a moment. 
Here was an observation which she could neither 
answer, nor, in fact, take cognizance of. She also 
felt that for the moment she would prefer not to 
look up into Philip's frank blue eyes. 

“* May I hope that you will think of me sometimes 
when I am at Cambridge?” 

These words escaped Philip Vaughan almost be- 
fore he was aware of their import. Yet they were 
words simple enough in themselves, and, had they 
beenaddressed to an ordinary friend, need have excited 


no surprise. Mary Warner, however, was nothing 


to him, nor was there any likelihood that she ever 
would be. It was this subsequent reflection which 


| made Philip feel that his words, as thus used, and 
; under the existing circumstances, were scarcely the 


expression of a commonplace or matter-of-fact wish. 
Some moments elapsed before Mary replied. At 


| length she said, “ Of course, I shall frequently think 


of you, Mr. Vaughan, and hope that you may be 
successful in your university career. It will fit you 


| for the place you ought naturally to assume in the 


world. Duties and responsibilities will then shape 
themselves before you.” 

They had now reached the door of the cottage. 
Philip stretched out his hand, and Mary felt that she 
could not refuse to take it. When fairly lodged 
within his own palm, Philip detained it longer than 
he was quite warranted in doing. The colour rose to 
Mary’s cheek ; she said ‘‘Good-bye” hurriedly, and in 


a moment more Philip was gone. 


The parting had not passed unobserved. The evil 


| eye of Harry Boyne had flashed in anger as he wit- 


nessed it. Unconscious of the maledictions which 
followed him, Philip Vaughan directed his steps 
towards the Towers. 

(To be continued), 


A STORM. 


which were rapidly plying to and fro across the 
river, and assist in rescuing part of the grain, stooked 
in an opposite field, from the approaching flood. 

“ How fast the water is rising,” she thought. “I 
hope there is no danger to Walter, he’s been always 
considered a famous rower at school.” 

So engrossed was Florence in watching the busy 
scene, that for some time she did not observe the 
angry clouds which were gathering overhead. Gya- 


dually the sky darkened, the distant boats became 


dim and indistinct, and presently a vivid light flashed 
across her eyes, followed by a peal of thunder, which 
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, ~ | 
seemed to shake the heavens, and make the very 


earth tremble beneath her feet. Florence felt | 
frightened, she had never before been out during a 
thunder-storm, and wished it were possible to recall 
Walter, but after all, of what use could he be? Only | 
One arm was able to guide the lightning’s flash. 

Only One voice spoke in the thunder. 


** His veice sublime is heard afar, 
In distant peals it dies ; 
He yokes the whirlwinds to His car, 
And sweeps the howling skies,” 


The thought brought comfort, for surely so mighty 
and powerful a God was able to save and protect all 
who put their trust in Him. 

“Perhaps I ought te try cnc make my way home 
alone,” said Florence to herself, but remembering 
the numerous and dangerous swamps and marshes 
through which Walter had helped and guided her, 
she gave up the idea in despair, and concluding that 
there was nothing for it but to wait patiently for her 
brother’s return, resumed her former position on the 
hill. All this time the lightning flashed at intervals 
across her path, and the thunder rolled in loud and 
solemn peals overhead. Large drops of rain began 
to fall, and Florence sought shelter in the old cattle- 
shed of which Walter had spoken. The door had 
fallen from its hinges, and lay half blocking up the 
entrance; windows, there were none, and part of the 
roof had lately given way. It was alonesome dreary 
place, but, “any port is welcome in a storm,” and 
standing just within the doorway, Florence watched 
the rain now descending in torrents, and did not 
venture to pierce the darkness and gloom in which 
the far corners were involved. After a while the 
lightning flashes became less frequent, and the 
thunder rumbled away over the distant hills, the 
rain, however, fell with increased violence, and 
having formed a small pool in front of the shed, 
splashed into Florence’s face as she leaned against 
the fallen door. Turning a little inward to avoid the 
drops, she fancied that even through the noise of the 
rain plashing on the broken roof she could dis- 
tinguish a slight rustling sound in the dark recesses 
of the shed. Sudden terror seized her mind. The 
place had been built for cattle, perhaps she had 
invaded the habitation of some savage animal con- 
fined here because unfit to be trusted with the 
enjoyment of liberty. Perhaps Farmer Hill’s great 
watch-dog was crouching in this hidden den, having 
escaped from his kennel in the confusion caused by 
the floods. Dreading to move lest some fearful 
creature should spring out of the darkness, Florence 
stood with fixed eyes trying to stare through the 
obseurity, and catch a glimpse at her unknown 
companion. A dim form at length silently glided 
through the gloom, and the light which shone from 
the broken door-way revealed not a monster, real or 
ideal, not a furious bull or a savage dog, but a small } 
frightened looking girl, who came timidly forward — 
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with eyes fixed wonderingly on the intruder. Florence 
at once recognised one of her Sunday-school pupils, 
and, smiling at her former fears, addressed the child. 

“ What brought you here, little Elsie ?” 

‘“‘Oh, Miss Florence, I ran in when the 
began, it was so frightful!” 

“But why did you come out such a day ?”’ 

“Poor granny’s alone in the house, and the 
water’s beginning to flow under the door. She 
can’t stir with the rhenmatism, so I got her up on 
the bed, and then set off to look for help, and I can’t 
find any one.” 

«Perhaps I could be of some use. 
we can get as far as the cottage.” 

Presently the rain grew less violent, and Florence, 
holding little Elsie by the hand, ran down the hill, 
and, crossing some soft, marshy fields, reached a 
high bank, from which they could see that all the 
low land lying around the house and little garden 
was one level sheet of water. 

‘“ Where is your father ?” asked Florence. 

“ He went early this morning to Farmer Hill’s, to 
try and save the corn, and there’s no one near to 
help poor granny !” 

To retrace their steps was all that was left for 
them to do, and seek refuge again in the old shed on 
the hill-side. A good deal of time had been spent 
in this useless attempt, and evening was already 
beginning to fall. Florence tried to comfort poor 
Elsie, who was crying bitterly, by saying that she 
expected her brother Walter very soon, and when he 
he heard of old Mrs. Low’s danger, he would surely 
find some means of saving her without delay. 

Anxiously the two girls waited and watched for 
the hoped-for relief. The flood had by this time 
quite surrounded the little hill on which they stood. 

“ Walter will bring a boat for us,” said Florence. 

Ah, but it will be too late for poor granny then,” 
moaned Elsie. 

Objects became more dim and indistinct in the 
twilight, and they could no longer see whether boats 
still continued to cross and re-cross the river. Indeed, 
it seemed useless, for Farmer Hill’s fine field of grain 
had now the appearance of a large lake. 

“T fear, Elsie, we must make up our minds to 
spend the night here,” said Florence, dismally, but 
scarcely were the words uttered when a sound like 
the splash of an oar caught her ear, and, rushing out, 
she could distinguish in the evening gloom some- 
thing moving over the water. 

The two girls called loudly for help; presently 
a boat approached, and one of the crew jumping 
on land, assisted them to enter. Florence looked 
anxiously for Walter, but he was not there. Then 
Elsie told her mournful tale about poor old granny 
alone in the flooded cottage. 

“We'll go round that way, and see about her,” 
replied the boatmen, “afterwards we can take Miss 


storm 


Let us try if 


? 


Florence home.’ 
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Soon they arrived in front of the little garden-gate, 
and found the stone piers just peeping above the 
water. 

“Where is the house ?”’ exclaimed Elsie, in a voice 
of terror. 

Alas! they looked for it in vain; only a part of 
the roof was visible. 

“The flood cannot have risen so high already!” 
she screamed ; “ it is impossible !” 

But the men knew too well what had happened ; 
unfortunately, it was no uncommon case during 
these dreadful times. The house was old and frail, 
and its foundations, undermined by constant wet, 
had at length given way to the strength of this new 
inundation—nothing but a shapeless mass of ruin 
remained. And poor granny, where was she?” 
What a terrible fate, to lie crushed and buried 
beneath the wreck of her own dwelling. 

“You must come home with me, Elsie,” said 
Florence, after the silence of the first shock was a 
little over. “I know mamma will let you stay till 
your father finds some other house.” 

Elsie made no objection to this plan; indeed, she 
seemed too much stunned to care where she went. 

“TI prayed to God to keep granny safe,” she 
whispered, “and He has not minded; you told me 
He always heard and answered.” 

“So He does, Elsie; but often He takes His own 
way instead of ours, and it is sure to be best.” 

The poor child, however, could not be comforted, 
and continued crying as if her heart would break, 
while the men turned the boat away from that dreary 
scene, and rowed quickly back. 

Meantime, Florence’s mother had been suffering 
much anxiety on her account; and when Walter 
arrived at home, and related all he knew concerning 
her, the whole household became alarmed. Searchers 
were sent out in all likely directions, while Walter 
and his mother awaited their return at the hall-door. 
Presently, to their great relief, Florence herself—who 
had been landed near the gate—appeared walking 
up the avenue leading a child by the hand. As soon 
as the first joy of her reception was over, and a few 
words of explanation had passed, she drew poor 
weeping Elsie forward, and told of the sad event 
which had deprived her of her grandmother and 
home. 

Then Walter, with a smile which Florence could 
not understand, took the child’s hand, saying, “ Come 
with me, Elsie,” and led her to the kitchen, where, 
seated in an arm-chair before a blazing fire, was 
granny herself, alive and uninjured. Elsie could 
hardly be persuaded it was really her own granny 
whom she had mourned so bitterly as buried under 
the fallen cottage, it seemed all like a dream, till 





the sight of her father’s well-known face reassured 
her, and throwing her arms round the old woman’s 
neck, she laughed and cried turn about. Words 
came at length. 

“Oh, granny, you were saved! God heard me, and 
did what I asked after all!” 

Then her father related how when he saw the 
river rising so rapidly he grew uneasy about his old 
mother and little Elsie, and with Walter’s help 
rowed to the cottage, and carried granny off before 
the water had reached her bed. On the way back 
they had called at the shed for Florence, and failed to 
find her there. Her absence and little Elsie’s also 
had caused much uneasiness, but now—thank God !— 
all was well, and the party had met in safety, after 
their many dangers and adversities, 

In due time the waters abated, sunshine and clear 
blue skies took the place of the clouds and darkness 
which had so long brooded over the land, and soon a 
pretty cottage was erected on the hill-side, where 
Elsie lives as happily as ever with her father and 
dear old granny. Florence is a frequent visitor, and 
they often speak of that memorable day’s adventure 
‘by flood and field.” SioTicAs B 

“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

162. What prophecy was fulfilled in the destruc- 
tion of Jehoshaphat’s fleet at Ezion-gaber ? 

163. What words of our Lord, thrice repeated, are 
mentioned by St. Mark as showing the eternity of 
punishment hereafter ? 

164. What king of Israel reigned only one month? 

165. What person was saved from death because 
of his kindness to the prophet Jeremiah ? 

166. What town was the scene of the first miracles 
of our Lord in “‘healing the sick and casting out 
devils?” 

167. What length of time was occupied in the 
rebuilding and restoring the second Temple at 
Jerusalem ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 448. 

150. At the close of His temptation in the wilder- 
ness, and during His agony in the garden of 
Gethsemane (Matt. iv. 11; and Luke xxii. 43). 

151. The district of Helbon (Ezekiel xxvii. 18). 

152. The daughter of Ethbaal king of the 
Zidonians (1 Kings xvi. 31). 

153. St. Stephen, when he said, “ Lord lay not this 
sin to their charge ’’ (Acts vii. 60). 

154, Jeremiah, who spoke of a great lamentation 
which should take place in Ramah (Jer. xxxi. 15). 

155. Jesus said unto them, “Ye are the salt of 
the earth,” “Ye are the light of the world” 
(Matt. v. 13, 14). 
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THE BISHOP OF LICHFIELD’S CANAL MISSION BOAT. 





OUR CANAL MISSIONS.—II. 


BY GEORGE SMITH, COALVILLE, AUTHOR OF “OUR CANAL POPULATION.” 

S3HE reader will no doubt like to have a) A boatman’s mission was organised in Birming- 
few details of what has already been ham in the year 1846, at the Worcester Wharf, 
done, at least within the last very few in connection with the head-quarters in London, 





years; and it is indeed only very lately which at that time existed. It provided a chapel 
that any organised effort has been made at all. with Sunday and week-day services, especially for 
659 
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boatmen and their wives, for day and Sunday school 
for the children, whose average attendance—so the 
governess told me last year—would be about seven 
daily, not a third of the number of children I saw 
tumbling about in the boats and on the wharves in 
dirt and filth. From an unpublished report of the 
mission in the year 1875, it would seem that 13,500 
visitations were made by their earnest missionary in 
that year. This district includes what is usually 
termed the Black Country. A boatman, a local 
preacher among the Wesleyans at Tipton, writes me 
that they have two mission-houses in T'ipton,and a few 
boatmen attend, but on the Birmingham canal, on 
which 6,000,000 tons a year are shipped when trade 
is good, little effort has been made for their moral 
improvement. If the figures are correct,and supposing 
one boat to remove 5,000 tons in the year, we have 
something like 1,200 boats floating about in the 
Black Country and Birmingham, and if there are 
only two children to each boat, this will show 2,400 
children connected with boating in this dark region. 
Praiseworthy efforts are also put forth in London 
by a canal missionary, and by good men in many 
other towns, including Oxford, Manchester, Preston, 
Brook, Marple, Endon, Cheddleton, Aylesbury, 
Sheffield, and a number of other places. 

The Bishop of Lichfield and several other friends 
have gone to the expense of having a mission boat 
fitted up with conveniences for public worship and 
a school, to which a flag is to be attached. This 
mission boat forms the subject of our illustration. 
There will be a separate place for the man and 
his assistant in charge of the boat, and a room 
fitted up comfortably for the chaplain. The long 
room in which service will be held will accommo- 
date about forty people. There will be a clear 
space of about eight feet in height, and judging 
from the trial it will be easy to speak in it. It will 
be used for school purposes, and Bibles and other 
books will be distributed by the chaplain to the boat- 
men from place to place. A free pass over the 
Shropshire Union Canal has been granted by that 
Company. To ensure success, laymen should, in my 
humble opinion, assist in the services; and provi- 
sion should be made for the boatman in charge of 
the boat to supply coffee, cocoa, or soup, at a cheap 
rate to the boat people at wharves where the mission 
stays for a little time. Under date November 26th, 
1877, the canal missionary chaplain (the Rev. Mal- 
colm R. Graham), recently appointed by the Bishop 
of Lichfield to take charge of this mission boat when 
completed, writes as follows: 





““We had very good 
services yesterday at Stoke-on-Trent, ina room joining 
the North Staffordshire workhouse, at Stoke Wharf. 
There were about twenty boat people in the morning, 
and about thirty at the 6 p.m. service. The room was 
lighted up with gas, and had a warm stove in it, so 
that we had a nice day.” 


At Chester, through the exertions of the Rev. Mr. 





and Mrs. Darnton, to which the Duke of West- 
minster and the Shropshire Union Canal Co. have 
subscribed liberally, a boat with a spire has been 
built, on purpose to collect the boatmen and their 
families together for worship, and to serve as a 
school for the children. A plan for such schools 
was briefly sketched out in a paper I prepared for 
the Church Congress at Stoke in 1875 at the request 
of the secretary, and which was published in several 
Staffordshire papers. As to the need of such schools, 
even at this day proofs are only too many. On New 
Year’s Eve a friend and myself gathered a party of 
twenty-five boat children together, on purpose to 
give them a treat, and to distribute a quantity of 
toys among them, in a boat at Paddington, and, sad 
to say, only one of them could read or write. 

A seaman’s and boatman’s mission room has been 
opened at Runcorn, and a large notice board put up 
at the entrance of the Room. ‘“ Notice—Seaman’s 
and Boatman’s Mission Room. Service on Sunday 
evenings at half-past six o’clock. Sunday-school 
for children: morning nine o’clock, afternoon two 
o’clock.” This was surely not before it was wanted; 
for the agent, Mr. Gritton, writes me, under date De- 
cember % 1877, that he cannot find any of the boat 
people are able to read, and he meets with many of 
the families on board the canal boats living in 
the lowest depths of vice. It is different with the 
flatmen, who live in dwellings on shore, they have 
the privilege of attending a place of worship on 
the Sabbath day, and their children are sent to 
the Sabbath school, where they are taught to read 
the Bible. The canal missionary employed by the 
Liverpool and Wigan Canal Missionary Society, writes 
me that his district is twenty-four miles long, 
and this year he has made 2,882 visits to 373 
boats and families. He has a Sunday-school at 
Liverpool every Sunday morning, afternoon, and 
meeting in the evening; and the average attendance 
for 1877 has been thirteen, seventeen, and forty-six. 
Twenty of the men have become owners of their 
own boats. In the same Society’s report for 
1875, it is stated that 2,575 visits have been paid, 
twenty Bibles, fifteen Testaments, two dozen copies 
of magazines, and 500 tracts, have been de- 
livered. This Society has an influential patronage 
and committee, consisting of bishops, archdeacons 
and other clergymen; doctors, magistrates, &c. But 
all, taken at its best, is very little in comparison 
with the work to be done. 

I am glad to say the work will be much facilitated 
for the future. I have explained that until a few 
months ago there was literally no control over these 
people: but after several years of hard toil, at 
length we obtained the Canal Boats Act, which came 
into operation on the first day of January of the 
present year. The plan for the carrying out of 
this Act was mainly suggested and prepared 
by me, at the request of the Local Government 
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Board; and if properly and wisely enforced, will do 
much to break up the fallow ground, and prepare 
the way for the schoolmaster and the Christian 
minister. Its main objects are: First, to prevent 
excessive crowding in the cabins; and, secondly, the 
education of the children. It provides that canal 
boats must be registered as dwellings, and not used 
as dwellings unless so registered; that the Local 
Government Board shall make regulations for such 
registration, and for fixing the number, age, and sex, 
of the persons who shall be allowed to dwell in any 
boat, having regard to its accommodation; also for 
preventing the spread of infectious diseases. In 
regard to education, the Act provides (to put it as 
briefly as possible) that all children in registered 
boats, shall be deemed “resident” in the place to 
which the boat is registered as belonging, and 
subject to all bye-laws in force under the Education 
Acts in such a place. Certain necessary exceptions 
are of course allowed for; but the tendency and 
aim of the Act is to bring the children within the 
operation of recent legislation on the subject of 
education; and, as far as possible, it appears to do 
so, though much difficulty, of course, arises in conse- 
quence of the shifting character of the children’s 
homes. However, in passing this Act (if it be 
enforced), the Government has done its part: it 
now rests with the friends of education, the 
schoolmaster, the Christian ministers of various 
Churches, and the philanthropist, to do their 
parts. Places of worship on the banks of our 
canals, where large numbers of boats are collected 
together from time to time, should be built, not 
only by one or two, but by the hundred. Pence 
should be collected from amongst the boatmen 
and others; all classes should set to work, and 
hen they would take interest in it. With each 
place of worship should be connected a mission- 
boat, something after the plan already explained. 








These should be used to collect the men and women, | 
‘all such I would entreat to give some of their 


and youth of both sexes living in the boats that 
are lying at the wharves on each side of the canal, 
and to take them to the school-house or chapel, 
or even make a school-house or chapel of the boat, 
and teach them in that. I would also have school- 


houses placed at the most suitable points, and in 
course of time the result would be that the boats 
travelling would “tie up” for the Sunday at these 
halting places, thereby lessening the vast amount of 
Sunday labour and Sabbath desecration. Reading- 
rooms should be instituted, temperance societies 
formed; And the truth, as it is in Jesus, sought to 
be riveted on their consciences. But let me say 
that no sectarian bigotry, no religious difficulties, 
no jealousy, pride, opposition, or evil speaking, must 
step in to prevent the work of education and reli- 
gion being brought to bear upon our canal boat- 
men. They cannot understand fine points of Church 


| organisation or Church doctrine; the one hope we 


have, is that they may understand the grand yet 
simple truths of the Gospel. Let it be remembered 
that the poor “boater” cannot be kept under any 
given denominational teaching. If he is puzzled by 
contradictions, the one chance of doing him good 
is gone! So that the great thing to do is for every 
preacher to put simply and honestly before them 
those simple fundamental truths on which all 
agree. 

There must be no “stand off” in this matter, and 
we may at least do all we can for the education of 
children. One schoolmaster of the right kind among 
the children would do more good towards im- 
proving the next generation of boatmen and women 
than ten ministers among the “ old boaters,” though 
even here there is sore need of volunteers for a noble 
work. For such a work, in fact, lay agency of the 
right kind would be simply invaluable. Ignorant 
as he is, the boater is often sullen and suspicious, 
and too disposed to look askance on any one he thinks 
is paid for preaching to him; from sueh he will turn 
away, when he might, perhaps, listen to a man whom 
he knew worked hard for six days, and nevertheless 
tried, from genuine love, to preach to him the Gospel 
on the seventh. 

There are many who could help in this work; and 


thoughts, and their prayers, and their money, and 
their efforts, to our CANAL POPULATION, at present 
as truly heathen and as wholly neglected as any 
heathen in a foreign land, 





“NO CROSS, NO CROWN.” 


La z poet who has charmed the world 
a May in a garret pine for bread ; 
And he who bears the flag unfurled 
Must in the van of battle tread 
Amid the dying and the dead. 
They only rise who first aspire ; 
The martyr wears the gloriole 
When he has triumphed in the fire: 
And they wl» make the skies their goal 
Must plume the pinions of the soul. 


eseana Ff 
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«No cross, no crown;” there is no choice ; 
We climb the rugged steep with pain, 
But on the summit we rejoice : 
Hereafter we shall not complain 
Of loss which was the price of gain. 
A thousand forces lie in wait 
To drag us from our purpose down: 
3ut shall we, on the verge of fate, 
Forsake the pathway of renown— 
Forego the cross, and lose the crown. 
J. R. E. 
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OUR ESTIMATE OF OURSELVES. 


“God, I thank Thee that I am not as other men are,’’—Sr. Luge xvii. 1L 


“SHE parable of the Pharisee and the Pub- 

lican was, as St. Luke tells us, spoken 

in condemnation of self-righteousness. 

It is, therefore, against the condition 

of mind of the man who used these 

words, and not against the use of the words them- 

selves, that we are to understand our Lord to 

warn us. For, indeed, there cannot be anything 

necessarily wrong in thanking God that we are not 

as other men. On the contrary, there are times 

and circumstances in the lives of most men when 

it would seem to be unnatural and wrong if such a 
thanksgiving were not to be offered spontaneously 

to God. When we see (as we cannot help seeing) 

the sin which prevails in the world, or the misery 
and sorrow which are the most prominent features 
in the lives of so many of our fellow-men; when 
we remember our own weakness and unworthi- 
ness ; when we reflect that it is through the power 
and grace of God that we have been in any degree 
preserved against temptation or saved from that 
sorrow and distress; then, if we are in any sense 
true Christians, we cannot but feei humbly thankful 
to God that we are not in these respects as some of 
those around us. And if the thanksgiving of the 
Pharisee in the parable had been the result of such 
considerations as these it would surely not have 
been condemned. But it is very clear that the 
influences at work in his mind were far different. 
An analysis of his motives in the light of our 
Lord’s expressed disapproval will show that he 
had no real feeling of gratitude to God, no real 
sense of his dependence on God’s goodness. His 
object was not so much to thank God, as to boast 
of his own greatness, to glory in his own merit. 
He had no thought of his own sin, no conviction 
of his own unworthiness, and this is a necessary 
part of true gratitude to God. He had, it is true, 
@ keen eye for the defects of others, but he was 
evidently without any conviction that he was a 
sinner in God’s sight, and so he came to God only 
to tell Him his good deeds, not with a feeling that 
he wanted anything which God could give, so, not 
to ask for anything, and, therefore, not to get any- 
thing. There was, then, altogether an error, not 
only in his opinion of himself, but in his way of 
regarding sin. It was not only that he did not 
know his own sin, but, partly as a consequence of 
that ignorance, that he looked at sin as something 
altogether external to himself, and from such a 
point of view he looked upon it almost with plea- 
sure. It was not so much, perhaps, the fact of his 
own goodness by itself that formed his ground of 
boasting, as the pleasure which he took in the 





| peared greater by the contrast. 





wickedness of others. 
to have taken pleasure in the knowledge that there 
was sin in the world, because his own goodness ap- 
If other men had 
been as good as he it would have given him no 
satisfaction. He was glad that there were worse 
men than himself; he was glad that at the moment 
of his prayer the Publican was close at hand, 
because his own superiority was thereby more 
firmly established. Sin in itself was no trouble to 
him so long as he could flatter himself that he 
remained unstained. He had no thought of the 
dishonour done to the God whom he professed to 
serve, no care for the injury to man; he had no 
desire to stretch out a hand to help men strug- 
gling in their sins; he had no love, no humility, 
no reality, and, therefore, no religion, high as was 
his own opinion of the depth of his religious life. 
Now, the cause of the mistaken opinion of 
his own character which this Pharisee entertained 
is not far to seek; in fact, his own words explain 
his ignorance of his own condition in the sight 
of God. It was not, as is perhaps too commonly 
assumed, that he compared himself with other 
men, but that he compared himself with the wrong 
sort of men. He looked altogether at those whom 
he thought below himself, and then prided himself 
on being free from their faults and sins. And yet 
there were not wanting in the history of his own 
nation those—the heroes of the past, the Abrahams, 
the Jobs, the Davids, and the Samuels—by com- 
parison with whom he would have seen in his life 
faults as many as or more than the virtues which 
he now discovered. This was hiserror. He should 
have looked at those who were evidently better 
than himself—those who were just as particular in 
religious duties, just as moral as he was, but who 
neglected not the “ weightier matters of the law ;” 
then he would have discovered what he lacked, 
he would have been driven to pray for love, 
for sincerity, for pardon for the multitude of sins 
which, having been overlooked before, would now 
come out in startling contrast to the holiness of 
men like these. But no; he would rather flatter 
himself into believing that he was good enough; 
and so there took possession of his mind that 
spirit of self-satisfaction which kills all feeling of 
want in the soul of man, and is an absolute bar 
to spiritual progress. To “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,” to long to be more closely united to 
God, to desire to be more entirely free from sin— 
these are the conditions of progress in the spiritual 
life. But these conditions were wanting in the 
Pharisee, while they were found fully satisfied in 


That is to say, he seems . 
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the Publican, and so it came to pass that “this man 
went down to his house justified rather than the 
other.’ “ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
aiter righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

Leaving for a while the Pharisee, let us ask our- 

. selves, Is not his error frequently repeated now ? 
Are there not Christians whose self-satisfaction, 
arising from the same cause, is attended by the 
same result—namely, an absence of any feeling of 
want, and a consequent failure to advance in holi- 
ness, or make any real progress in the Christian 
life? We compare ourselves with some of those 
around us, and we observe that we are, or think 
we are, no worse than they, perhaps we flatter our- 
selves that we are a little better. We keep from 
the greater sins—we are moral, honest, and respect- 
table, we have a great contempt for those who are 
not; we are very severe, in our holiness, upon the 
drunkard, the thief, or the outcast, and in feeling, 
if not in words, we “exalt” ourselves, and in 
pride, not in humility, thank God that we are not 
as they. And yet it would surely be more whole- 
some, even if more humiliating, to compare our- 
selves with another class of people altogether. It 
would be better to examine our lives in the light 
cast upon them by the lives and characters of the 
greatest saints of God. Aye, it would be better 
surely to compare them with the life of the Incar- 
nate Son of God. Such a comparison would teach 
us, whatever we are, how far short we come of 
what we might be; would teach us too that it is 
often a matter for sorrow and humiliation, instead 
of a cause for joy and self-conceit, that we are not 
as others are. 

But, indeed, there is one thought which might 
help a Christian to be less satisfied with himself, 
even when he places his own life side by side with 
that of the most notorious sinner. For in comparing 
ourselves with others, however bad, in estimating 
our spiritual condition (if such an estimate is not 
altogether wrong), we must be sure to bear in 
mind the circumstances and conditions in which 
we and they have been placed, and compare our 
lives with theirs only in relation to these circum- 
stances. For each of us our spiritual progress 
depends upon the victory we win over our own 
sins and temptations. Hach Christian has his own 
besetting sins; each Christian his own special 
forms of temptation. One man’s position in 
life exposes him to greater temptations, while 
another man’s position affords him greater helps 
and privileges. And it is possible for God alone 
to form a true estimate of the man, for He alone 
knows all the influences for good or evil to which 
each single man has been subjected. If this is 
borne in mind, when we examine into our condi- 
tion before God, we shall often have cause to fear 
that we are not a bit better after all than the 
criminal from whose very touch we should shrink 
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with horror through fear of staining our purity. 
The question for each Christian to put in his self- 
examination is this, How have I dealt with my 
own temptation? not How have I withstood the 
temptation of another man? How have I resisted 
my own besetting sin? not How have I fought 
against a sin which never beset me atall? It isno 
cause for self-congratulation to any man that he 
has not fallen into sins with which he has never 
been tempted ; but it is a cause for humble thank- 
fuiness to God that he has been tempted, has 
resisted, and has triumphed. It is no cause for 
satisfaction to any Christian that he has arrived at 
a degree of holiness to which men, without half 
his advantages, might very easily have attained ; 
to whom much is given of them shall much be 
required. And it is vain, it is impertinent, for us 
to find fault with others whose ignorance and sur- 
roundings have led them into even the grosser 
sins, unless we have used our greater knowledge 
and our better opportunities to grow more like the 
pattern of a true Christian which the life of Jesus 
Christ affords us. Now it was just this that the 
Pharisee forgot. If we take even his own account 
of himself to be the true one—and there is no 
reason to suppose it untrue—namely, that he was 
not an extortioner, unjust, adulterer, or even as 
great a sinner absolutely as the Publican had been, 
yet in reality he may not have been better after all, 
for it is most likely that his position in life would 
have kept him from being exposed to such tempta- 
tions, while he failed to resist the more subtle 
temptations by which he had been assailed. 

And the same observation may be applied with 
equal truth to professing Christians of every class. 
It is no ground for boasting, no cause for pride or 
self-satisfaction to the man who has never known 
a want which he could not at once supply, that he 
has not been tempted to injustice and extortion to 
supply himself with what he saw other men enjoy- 
ing to thefull. It is no cause for pride, no ground 
for boasting, to the man who has known little if 
anything of this life’s bitter sorrows, that he has 
never had recourse to the sinful means of killing 
sorrow which have been the ruin of so many. And 
it is no glory, no cause for self-congratulation, to 
the respectable man of the world, that he holds his 
head high among his fellows, or that he occupies a 
good position in the world, if all the time he is 
living a selfish and ungodly life, if all the time he 
is making no effort to resist the temptations to 
which by his very success he is exposed; if he is 
hard, unloving, ungentle, and un-Christlike, if he 
has never used his money to help those whose 
lives are miserable for want of that which he would 
never miss, or if he has never used the influence 
which his position in the world has secured, to do 
good in that sphere of life in which God has caused 
him to be placed. 
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There are, then, to sum up, two things which | using our advantages and opportunities to advance 


most of all this parable seems to teach us. | 
First, that if we would compare ourselves with | 


in holiness and grow in grace. 
If we learn this teaching it will be well for us, 


others, the only profitable comparison to make is | because thus we shall be helped to be dissatisfied 


with those who are evidently better than ourselves. 


with ourselves, we shall find out our own wants 


Secondly, that in comparing ourselves with even | and failings, and so the first condition of spiritual 
the greatest sinners, we have no right to say that | progress will be satisfied, for we shall wish to be 


they are worse than we are, unless we can honestly | better than we are. 


say (and which of us can?) that we have always 
fought our own sins, always resisted our own temp- 





tations, always been earnest and determined in | have fallen. 


Thus also we shall be helped 
to keep from depreciating others, and to look on 
them with greater charity, however low they may 
i 3 ad bal 7 
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** Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
6 * The fatal shadows that walk by 
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us still,’”—Joun FLETCHER, 

OF HE town house of Lord Carle- 
Les ton was near Cavendish 
“is Square. Here the family 
spent most of the winter, 
*) though it was always Lady 
T= Carleton’s desire to pass 
NY Christmas in the country. It 

was now, however, the close 
of January, and they had arrived in town 
for a prolonged stay. His lordship’s par- 
liamentary duties would shortly require 
his presence in the House, and there 
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were other reasons why he preferred 
London life. One morning, upon Lord 
Carleton coming down late to take his breakfast 
in the library, he discovered amongst the letters 
awaiting his perusal two which affected him with a 
strong but yet different kind of interest. One bore 
a foreign postmark, and as his lordship proceeded to 
open it a slight derangement of his nerves might 
have been perceptible during the operation. 

As the contents of the letter were mastered, ner- 
vousness gave way to anger, till Lord Carleton forgot 
the old requirement implied in noblesse oblige, and used 
expressions towards his correspondent which we fear 
we must describe as very unparliamentary. It was 


quite obvious that no simple attack of indigestion | 


could have called forth such animadversions. His 
lordship was put out—extremely put out. With chin 
deep upon his breast, and hands thrust into his 
pockets, he paced the room in no enviable frame of 
mind, halting occasionally in the paroxysms of pas- 
sion to reason with himself after a soberer fashion. 


At length he went to the table, and seized a pen, | 
with the manifest intention of closing with his cor- | 


BY JOHN EVEREST. 


| respondent in due epistolary fashion. 


That which 


seemed the most reasonable course of action, how- 
ever, before he applied himself to writing materials, 


completely changed its character when he assumed 


' the offensive. 


| 





He threw the pen from him, and exclaimed,“ Slave 
of a habit that is fast ruining body and soul! Fool 
into the bargain, to assume responsibility for a 
friend! Three thousand pounds! A large sum, and 
yet but a tittle of that which I have lost. Surely 
fortune must change some time! Let me reflect for 
a moment. What would occur if I were to re- 
pudiate P” 

These disjointed sentences, rapidly uttered, will 
have presented the reader with a clue to Lord Carle- 
ton’s position, and his eager desire for the matri- 
monial connections to which we have already ad- 
verted. He was a gambler, known upon the Continent 
for his high stakes and his sometimes reckless play, 
In London, too, at the aristocratic club of which he 
was one of the most constant frequenters, there was 
no more familiar figure at the card-tables than his, 
Playing had passed with him out of the ordinary 
stage, and become an infatuation; and of all the 
forms of infatuation by which men are afilicted, 
there is none that so completely engrosses the 
thoughts and faculties as that of gambling. The 
element of uncertainty that is in it—whatever may 
be the nature of the game—exercises a strange fas- 
cination over many minds, and this was the case 
with Lord Carleton. He could no more leave the 
gaming-table than you could turn a horse away 
when you had led him to water. There never yet 
was a player who had played his last gigantic stake, 
and lost all that was most precious to him in the 
world, who did not also believe that the next chance 
—could he have had one—would have righted all. 
A man wedded to amusements may live to see the 
folly of them, and thus purchase wisdom by a bitter 
experience —but a man completely under the in- 
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fluence of the passion for gaming, never, or save as 
by miracle; he is in the toils of an octopus, from 
which there is scarcely any escape. 

Leaning back in his chair, Lord Carleton gave 
himself up to the contemplation of the problem he 
had suggested—the problem of repudiation. His 
conclusion on the subject he did not immediately 
give utterance to; but a spectator would have 
gathered that it was no pleasant or consolatory one, 
from his lordship’s aspect. The truth is that among 
gamblers there is a code of what is called honour as 
regards payment, even though that by which debts 
are sometimes discharged does not belong to the 
loser. Nevertheless, he knows that whatever else 
occurs he must not be branded as a defaulter. Lord 
Carleton was conscious of this feeling, though to pay 
placed him in a dilemma. His face was pale—yes, 
decidedly pale—while on his brow might have been 
noticed two or three drops of perspiration. Now, a 
man does not generally perspire in December except 
under the influence of other than purely physical 
conditions. His lordship was at the present moment 
face to face with difficulties which were calculated to 
make his pulse somewhat feverish. 

Reaching forward, he drew his cheque-book to- 
wards him, and wrote out the authority which the 
writer of the letter demanded. 

While he is inditing the epistle which is to accom- 
pany this cheque, we will take a more careful view of 
his lordship than we have hitherto done. He was in 
the prime of life—between forty-five and fifty years 
cf age—and bore the aspect of health, in spite of the 
costant presence of the secret which weighed like a 
nightmare upon his spirit. Not very tall, his frame 
was rather massive than otherwise, and he evidently 
possessed a good deal of muscular strength. His 
face was large, and his complexion a muddy white ; 
eyes and hair were very dark; eyebrows bushy; the 
forehead was not high, but very prominent over the 
eyebrows, and, though broad, it suddenly sloped away 
above the brows, It was, taken altogether, a face by no 
means destitute of power, though that power was not 
of a thoughtfully intellectual type. 
a face as one would have expected to find after the 
description given by his college friends of his early 
pursuits. 
hardy to the extremest danger, there was wanting in 


It was just such 


Courageous with a brute courage, and fool- 


him that element of moral strength whose exercise 
would have prevented the development of that vice 
which led to bitter and lasting regrets. Selfishness, 
and the absence of all lofty aspirations, had first 
poisoned his life, as they have poisoned many others 
both before and since. 

When the letter was concluded, he thrust 
into his pocket, and carefully cons 
that which had called it forth. 

“Things are getting too close,”’ he ejaculated. “‘The 
fools who pass me in the Row envy the possessor of 
the Carleton honours and estates, when I could well 


it away 





ened to the flames 
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afford to part with them fora year’s freedom from 
care.” Conscience spoke occasionally, but its voice 
too often died away after a few fleeting moments, 
as in this instance. “No, no!” he added, “not 
but 


] make 
the best of things while we may, and cajole fortune 


that! Anything poverty. So let us 


in our behalf. ‘Time present is made for enjoy- 
ment; time future is not to be disturbed on any 
account,” 

When Lord Carleton had read the second missive 
of which we have spoken, he wondered that he could 
have been so childish as to indulge in the brief pa- 
roxysms of emotion just described; and the letter in 
his pocket, which at first seemed to knock at the door 

k 
of his heart with gloomy forebodings, became trans- 
formed into the utterly passive and lifeless piece of 
paper whieh it really was. 

As Nature can change her frowns into smiles at a 
moment, so the human heart has a great power of 
recovery over itself. Lord Carleton became another 
being, as the phrase goes, when he had read his 
second letter, which came from Mr. Gregory, the 
family solicitor. As this document was very brief, 
we will transcribe it, by which means the letter will 
explain itself without the need of further circumlocu- 
tion. 

Burnford, Jan. 29th. 

My Lorp,—I have to inform your lordship that I have this day 
had another interview with Mr. Henry Vaughan, at The 
Grange, and that the result is, happily, satisfactory. Mr. 
Vaughan will be prepared, on the 2nd of April next, to advance 
the sum of £10,000, as your lordship desires. The mortgage 
will be executed upon the property your lordship indicated to 
me when last at Carleton Towers.—I remain, your lordship’s 
faithful and obedient servant, SoLomon GREGORY. 


That which should have given Lord Carleton serious 
thought appeared to cause him unbounded delight. 
He had no room at the moment in his brain for any 
other thought than that he had been embarrassed, 
and now was free. If the inevitable can be staved 
off, the poor wretch who dreads it imagines that he 
So was it with Lord Carleton. 
If it at any time struck him that he was impoverish- 


has won the victory. 


ing the estate, and scattering the inheritance of his 
son, such thoughts were very short-lived. They were 
banished in his satisfaction with the present, and 
he had an idea—foolish, groundless, and absurd as it 
really was—that all would come right in the end. 
How, he knew not; but it could never be that the 
Carletons would come to ruin. 

Buoyant and elated, he now sought Lady Carleton 
in her morning-room. His object was to interest her 
in his plans with regard to the future of their son 


and daughter. Lady Carleton listened with surprise 
to the peer’s strongly expressed wish for the union of 
Philip and Arabella. She could not say that such a 
union would be an unsuitable oranunnatural one; but, 
not having thought of the subject at all, the matter 
came upon her unexpectedly. She was not sordid, 


however, and she had not yet given up faith in the 
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feeling that marriages should be the outcome of | 


mutual affection. 

*‘T consider such a union in every way desirable,” 
said his lordship, after he had clearly unfolded his 
views, and enforced upon his auditor the duty of 
yielding to his will. 

“ But, Cecil, it would surely be best to allow such 
a matter to take its natural course? If the young 
people became attached to each other, no one would 
more gladly welcome such a happy condition of 
things than I,” Lady Carleton replied. But she 
also added, “ As for Reginald and Miss Milligan, I 
must tell you frankly that I do not desire their 
union, and, further, that it is utterly impossible.” 

“But I do desire it, and it is not impossible!” 
said his lordship, bringing his hand down heavily 
upon Lady Carleton’s work-table, and scattering every- 
thing that lay thereupon about theroom. “ Ask me 
no questions,” he continued, “ but there are reasons 
which not only make such a marriage desirable, but 
absolutely necessary.” Lady Carleton was silent. 

“Who would be guilty of such folly,” her spouse 
continued, “as to run their heads against each 
other, and so endanger the whole scheme? That 
is not what I mean, but I surely need give no 
lessons to one of your sex in mancuvring an attach- 
ment,” 

Lady Carleton passed by these gibing words, and 
contented herself with shaking her head incredu- 
lously. She was determined to allow matters to 
shape their own course; and docile as her general 
attitude was towards her husband, she resolved not to 
yield to him in this. With true tact, however, she 
rightly judged that wisdom lay in silence. But one 
thing troubled her. For some time she had known 
that life was not going smoothly with Lord Carleton, 
though she speculated in vain upon the cause. Now 
her forebodings had been justified by the mysterious 
hint which he had let fall in the course of conver- 
sation. 

How is it that persons will manifest such a mis- 
taken kindness in settling our affairs for us? How is 
it that they will persist in regarding us as base and 
ungrateful if we do not fall in with views to which 
we have never been asked to subscribe, and which 
are repugnant and distasteful to us? Here was Lord 
Carleton calmly speculating upon and deciding the 
destinies of several individuals, whose wishes he had 
never taken the trouble to consult, and who would 
have immediately relieved him from all responsibility 
if they had been so consulted. Oblivious of his 
castle-building, the respective persons concerned 
were pursuing a course as eminently calculated to 
bring down the walls of Lord Carleton’s castles in 
Spain as the blast of the rams’ horns levelled the 
walls of Jericho. 

His lordship, however, had a lofty sense of his 





| guised admiration for Mary Warner. 


own superiority over those whose worldly lot he con- | 


descended to regulate. He doubted neither his own 


power nor their acquiescence in bringing about the 
ends he desired. So, after his momentary anger had 
subsided, it was with one of his blandest smiles that he 
left the room, and prepared to make a morning call 
with Lady Carleton. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE COURSE OF LOVE. 
“A father 
First turned the moments of awakening life 
To drops, each poisoning youth’s sweet hope.”—SHELLEY, 
Harry Boyne met Tom Warner in Burnford on the 
evening of the day which witnessed the parting be- 
tween Mary and Philip. Boyne embraced the first 
opportunity of acquainting Warner with the nature of 
the interview, embellishing it with tender touches 
which were wholly absent from the original meeting. 
As a natural result, and one that Boyne anticipated, 
Mary’s father was wroth, and, with the readiness of 
a suspicious nature to believe evil, he at once assumed 
that this was by no means the first clandestine in- 
terview that had taken place between Mary and 
Philip. 

The poison instilled by Boyne worked rapidly. 

“That Vaughan means trifling,’ he exclaimed, 
emphatically. 

“Of course,” said Boyne, in whom there was some- 
thing of the low cunning of the serpent. “Don’t 
think, Warner, that I’d go for to peach upon a gir! 
for the sake o’ doing her harm. I’m too fond ¢ 
Mary for that.” 

Warner, wrapped in moody silence for some tim2, 
at length broke out angrily, “I’ll teach the hussy 
her place! I’ll break her in, and give an indefinite 
leave of absence to her aristocratic lover !” 

The two were in Boyne’s cottage at this moment, 
the only other occupant, Black Harry’s mother, being 
in an up-stairs room. Leaning across the table which 
separated them, and speaking almost in a whisper, 
Boyne said to his companion, “ Don’t you think it 
would be a bright idea to let young Vaughan know 
that you are aware of this l%tle courtship, and that 
he must sheer off from Dell Cottage?” 

Warner reflected for a moment, and then agreed 
with Boyne. These estimable worthies now con- 
cocted a letter between them, which was to be de- 
spatched to Philip Vaughan. The epistle informed 
him that he had been watched, and that it would be 
better for his own peace of mind if he discontinued 
his visits to Dell Cottage in the absence of Warner. 
The language was rough, but its purport was unmis- 
takable. It was a warning to Philip not again to 
trouble Mary by his supposed attentions. 

Now, if Boyne had any feeling at all in his nature 
that was not utterly base it was that of his undis- 
Yet he knew, 
as well as the spirits of the lost who perceive the 
impassable gulf between themselves and the angels, 


| that an insuperable barrier was raised between 
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them. He was conscious that no fellowship could 
exist between light and darkness; that the purity 
of Mary’s soul would keep her for ever apart from 
his soiled and depraved nature. But this only 
lent earnestness to his pursuit of her. He was 
fascinated by her beauty and goodness, and yet awed 
by a virtue that in himself was unattainable. A 
base mind will often show a resolution in the 
accomplishment of its purposes which, if used in a 
nobler direction, might achieve greatness. Boyne 
felt, as completely as though he had been a thousand 
times assured of the fact, that Mary Warner would 
never consent to be his; but if entreaty failed he 
had an idea that force could ultimately secure his 
object. 

“Do you think that she will get to care for me 
just a little bit in time?” he asked, beseechingly, of 
Warner. 

“T don’t know,” replied the other, with a cynical 
laugh. ‘“ You are not the handsomest of wooers, 
Boyne. I wish I had never seen you!” 

“Come, come, Warner, this is a little too bad. Be- 
sides, such wishes are too late now; eh? We know 
just a little too much of one another to cut the ac- 
quaintance in that fashion.” 

Boyne produced a bottle of spirits from the cup- 
board, and helped Warner liberally. In the bottle 
lay one of the secrets of Warner’s downfall, His 
companion knew when he required “ priming,” as he 
expressed it, and the remedy never failed to prove 
effectual. The conversation was resumed, and it 
closed by Boyne convincing Warner that they might 
all form one happy family if Mary would but look 
favourably upon him, On this hint, Warner re- 
solved to speak to his daughter at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

This opportunity came earlier than Boyne antici- 
pated. Upon reaching home, late as the hour was, 
Warner found his daughter still sitting up for him, 
These vigils were, alas! for her, no uncommon oc- 
currence. Unrepining mostly, she sought to win 
back her father to the paths of right, and evinced no 
diminution of affection towards him after the 
harshest treatment. She endeavoured to conceal his 
faults from the world, though at opportune moments 
she would reason with him against his evil practices, 
At times he would roughly bid her hold her tongue; 
but there were occasions when he wept like a child, 
and promised amendment. Latterly, however, these 
occasions had become very few in number— had 
almost ceased in fact. This evening she perceived 
that remonstrance would be in vain, and she re- 
solved to treat him with silence, and yet with kind- 
ness. Warner, however, was full of the thoughts 
which had been stirred in him by the insidious lan- 
guage of Boyne, and was determined to broach the 
whole matter with Mary. He knew perfectly what 
he was doing, though his manner was strange and 
greatly excited, 





“So Mr. Philip Vaughaw has been here,” he 
began. ‘ When you have visitors I should be glad 
to know, as I would endeavour to be at home, to 
give them a suitable reception.” This last remark 
in a scornful tone. 

At the mention of Philip’s name the colour imme- 
diately rose to Mary’s cheeks, Warner regarded this 
as a corroboration- of Boyne’s view that there was an 
understanding or engagement between his daughter 
and Mr. Vaughan. Besides which, she remained per- 
fectly mute, 

“Now then, can’t you answer me when I ask a 
civil question ?” he demanded, angrily. 

“What question, father?” 

“ How often has Mr. Philip Vaughan been here? 

* He has not been here at all,” veplied Mary. “Mr. 
Vaughan accompanied me as far as the door this 
morning, but it was neither at my request nor at my 
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wish.” 

“Humph!” was the only response Warner made, 
save for a sceptical shaking of the head. After a 
few moments, he asked, “ What did he want here?” 

“He wanted nothing, father. He accidentally 
overtook me at the gate of the Copse, and walked as 
far as the cottage with me.” 

“I suppose he must have said something on the 
way,” said Warner, gruffly. ‘ Not the sort of young 
feller to walk about in dumb show.” 

“ He only told me that he was going away to Cam- 
bridge in three weeks’ time.” 

“Oh! going to Cambridge, is he?” Warner re- 
peated. The idea seemed to afford him some kind of 
satisfaction. “ And a good job too—he aint wanted 
here, I can tell you.” 

Mary made no reply to this last observation. In 
a few minutes her father spoke again, this time with 
a sudden accession of civility in his tone. 

“Mary, don’t you think it’s time for you to look 
about and get settled in life ?” 

“No, no, father!” cried the unhappy girl, “ Idon’t 
want to leave you. Let us be as we were before 
all this misery came. Be as you once were to your 
child, and I shall never want to leave you.” 

She put out her arms as though she would em- 
brace Warner, but he pushed her rudely from him. 
She sank into a chair, and burst into a flood of tears. 

“Look here, my girl, no snivelling. You just do 
what I wish and all will go well. Listen to me; I 
have something to say to you. You know young 
Boyne?” 

Mary shuddered, but made no reply. 

“It’s my will that you should like him. He’s 
awfully fond of you, and you must have a husband 
some time. D’ye hear? What do you say?” 

“JT will not leave you,” sobbed Mary. 

“ As for me, ’taint of no consequence. You oblige 
me by being civil to Boyne, and the rest will come 
in time.” 

“Never!” said Mary, in a low but firm tone. 
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* Never’s a long word, my girl,” replied Warner, 
“and I give you fair warning to change your opinion. 
Boyne loves you, and Boyne means to have you. 
You might do worse.” 

Mary made no response. This greatly angered 
the speaker. 

“Have you lost your tongue? 
fast enough with Vaughan, I’ll be bound—Vaughan, 
who will go breaking hearts wherever he can, What 
is your objection to Boyne ?” 

“T could never marry him, father.” 

“Nonsense! every girl saysthat! Don’t you play 
fast and loose with him, for you are bound to be his 
wife. I have my reasons for it.” 

Mary refrained from exasperating her father in his 
present mood. Lighting a candle, she retired to her 
own room up-stairs. 
Emotions had been stirred in her by the conversation 
just ended, which could not be lulled to sleep. She 
never would have dared to look into and question 
her own heart had it not been for the revealed pur- 
poses of Warner. 
her thoughts, which were borne hither and thither 
like the leaves stirred by the autumn blast. 

Extinguishing the light, she sat by the window, 
and gazed out into the night. Everything was 
hushed into the holiest calm, and the soft moonlight 
slept upon the banks and meadows. It was a night 
to speak peace and happiness to any struggling 
human soul that could drink in silent beauty and 
sweetness, Her own burden seemed almost to fall 
away as she peered forth into the scene of enchanting 
loveliness, What image first rose to her mind as 
she looked out into the night? That of Philip 
Vaughan, Her momentary reflection was that he 
also might be gazing upon the heavens “ iniaid with 
patines of bright gold,” and wafting his thought to 
her, the humble inmate of Dell Cottage. This 
idea seemed to allay her heart’s feverishness for 
a time, and to check all the wild and rebellious feel- 
ings which had at first overpowered her. But after 
the solace she drew from her reverie, and the feeling 


She now endeavoured to collect 


| herself and her soul’s happiness. 
You can find it | 


She did not go to rest, however. | 





of serenity mspired by the scene around her (which 
completely engrossed her in the outset), had allowed 
her moments for further meditation, a dark shadow 
She knew that this shadow 
in the future between 
With feelings of 
revulsion she thought of Boyne, and of the strongly- 


slowly crept over her. 
was destined to intervene 


expressed determination of her father. 

“T have my life, and it shall never pass into his 
keeping,” she murmured, 

She did not venture to analyse the nature of her 
feelings towards Philip Vaughan; but, with every 
thought of Boyne there mingled the nobler image 
of Philip. 
the courage, naanliness, and nobility of his character. 
He might never love her, a poor, insignificant country 


She saw him as he really was, with all 


maiden, but no one could prevent her from cherishing 
his memory. And, if it achieved nothing else, the 
sense of Philip’s superiority thrust into the back- 
ground the hated form of Boyne, with its grossness 
and its selfishness. Had she never known Philip she 
could never have stooped to the lower nature of 
Boyne; but that which was only impossible became 
now impious and horrible. She knew at last that 
the welfare of Philip Vaughan was far from being a 
matter of indifference to her. He would never dis- 
cover the nature of her feelings; but her short ac- 
quaintance with him had led her to higher views of 
life. Whatever came—loss of home, cruelty, or 
neglect, or even death itself, she would be true to 
the ideal existence she had built up, and which 
she believed to be the counterpart of that of Philip 
Vaughan. 

Then, in the silence of her chamber, she knelt 
down, and prayed simply, yet earnestly, for her 
father. She saw how sin was fast entangling him 
in its meshes, and she prayed for his release from the 
terrible bondage. And she trusted that the angels, 
who are ever hovering around us to catch the faintest 
aspiration of the human creature towards its Creator, 
bore away her prayers up to the throne of God, 

(Zo be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. 

Chapter to be read—Judges xiii. 
NTRODUCTION. 


in consequence of old sin repeated. 


A new enemy appears, 


raelites again do evil, not told what; 
probably idolatry. Again for forty years 
in hands of enemies, Philistines on south- 
All that time no signs of 
repentance; preferred going on in sin to 
seek the Lord’s aid against enemies. God would 
only help if they gave up sin. Would not do so. 
At last deliverance came. 


west coast. 
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MANOAH. 


SCHOOL 
No. 8 


I. Manoau’s Wire. (Read 2—7). Of what tribe 
Dan between Judah and land of 
Philistines. His wife no family; this considered a 
reproach to women of Israel, because each hoped to 
Last 
time an angel appeared was to rebuke Israelites at 
What 
was the blessing to be? What glad tidings to 
What sort of child was he to be? 
Must keep his vow of the Nazarites. Three things to 


be mother of Messiah. Who appeared to her ? 


Bochim (ch. ii. 1); this one came to bless. 


Manoah’s wife! 


be observed—was (a) not to drink wine, i.e., was to keep 
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his body in soberness; probably drunkenness one of 
prevalent sins of that time; was (b) not to touch any 
unclean thing, i.e., keep his body in temperance— 
this symbolical of purity of mind. Idolatry much 
connected with impurity among these heathen 
nations. He was also (e) not to shave. This would 
be an outward and visible sign to all of his being 
under a vow. When did this vow begin? There- 
fore, from his birth his parents must bring him up as 
devoted to God’s service. What was his special work 
tobe? He would begin to deliver Israel. Philistines 
their enemies for hundreds of years after this, Samson 
the first champion of Israel against them. Did 
Manoah’s wife keep this to herself? No secrets from 
her husband. How did she describe the angel? 
This fear not unnatural at sight of an angel (Luke 
ii. 10). See how all this corresponds to visit of angel 
to Zechariah announcing birth of John the Baptist 
(Luke i. 12—15). He, like Samson, took the three 
vows of Nazarites. He too was to deliver the people, 
not from earthly enemies but spiritual; he was to 
turn the hearts of people from Satan to God, and so 
prepare the way of the Lord. 

II. Manoan’s Prayer. (Read 8—14). What did 
Manoah do as soon as his wife told him? He did 
not doubt the truth, but wanted further guidance. 
What did he pray for? This child was to be so great, 
so useful, must have careful instruction; would God 
give them this knowledge? Was his prayer keard? 
To whom did the angel appear again? So Manoah’s 
wife fetches her husband, and he talks to the angel ; 
at once puts his question. How anxious to get all 
information he can. What an example to parents in 
bringing up of their children! Notice about his 
prayer. It was (a) Humble. He sought guidance. Did 
not think himself able to bring up his child aright. 
Such the right spirit to begin prayer. The meek 
shall be guided in judgment (Ps. xxv. 9). It was 
also (b) Believing. Not the least doubt as to the 
truth of what had been told; also believes that 
angel can give him help in need. This faith wanted 
in all prayer (Heb. xi. 6). Must believe that God 
hears and will help us, or our prayer worthless. His 
prayer also was (c) Earnest. He gave up his work, 
and came directly his wife called him, This earnest- 





ness needful if would be heard. Remind of parable 


I AND 


@|EOPLE used to say we were a queer 
family, and I am sure they were right. 
We surprised even ourselves some- 
times. 

There were ten of us—boys and girls, 
Hugh and Thorald came first—well-grown, handsome | 
young fellows they were too—aged respectively sixteen | 
and seventeen at the time of which I am going towrite, 





of importunate widow (Luke xviii. 7). All this time 
Mancah did not know he was an angel. 

III. Manoau’s SacriFice. (Read 15—25). What 
did Manoah propose to do? Just as Abraham, offered 
hospitality to the three men (Gen. xviii. 5), not 
knowing he was entertaining angels unawares 
(Heb. xiii. 2). Did the angel accept the food? 
What does the angel tell them to do with the kid? 
Why were these burnt sacrifices offered? Were to 
make atonement for sin (Lev. i. 4). What else did 
Manoah ask? Did not want to know his name out 
of curiosity, but to do honour to him. Now describe 
the scene. Manoah fetches kid, also corn and oil, 
for meat offering (Lev. ii. 1). Animal led up to 
high rock used for altar. Manoah solemnly offers it 
to the Lord. Angel acts as priest. Manoah and his 
wife look on, flame ascends towards heaven. Sud- 
denly the man, now seen to be an angel of God, 
ascends in flame of altar? What awenderful sight! 
What did Manoah and his wife do at once? bowed, 
and worshipped the Lord. But what did Manoah 
think would happen to them? Remind of God’s 
words that no one could see His face and live (Ex. 
xxxiii. 20). But this an angel, and not God Himself. 
How did his wife answer him? She had seen the 
angel before Manoah. She had the promise of a 
child; God had accepted the offering; all this a token 
for good not for evil; therefore they were comforted. 

At last the child born; grew strong and healthy. 
God’s blessing with him. Moved by spirit of God 
from birth, as the angel had promised. May be sure 
Manoah and his wife gave thanks for great blessing, 
and did honour to God. The great lesson is to accept 
God’s word. He sent to Maneah by an angel, to us 
by His Son and His word. We must believe it, accept 
it, obey it. God’s word came true to Manoah. So 
will it to us. His promises stand fast. Heis a God of 
love. If we worship and honour Him, He will bless us. 

Questions to be answered. 

1, Who were the new enemies of the Philistines ? 

2. What were the three vows of the Nazarites? 

3. What were these vows intended to teach ? 

4. What were the characteristics of Manoah’s 
prayer ? 

5. What was the nature of the sacrifice ? 

6. What is the great lesson from Manoah’s conduct? 


MINE. 


I came next, and than Edda and my boy Bert, the 
quiet one of the family. He was delicate, and could 
not rough it as we did, and, I suppose, that was the 
reasou we thought so much of him; he was a sort of 
family pet, privileged to do and say anything. Next 
to him came the two most troublesome youngsters 
that ever lived—Murrel and Madge. Twins they were, 
and as full of mischief as a couple of imps, Then 
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came merry little Thyra, Thorald’s plaything and pet; 
and we finished off our list with Toddy and Teddy, 
rollicking, jolly little lads, full of life and spirits, 
and afraid of nothing. 

We were poor of eourse—people with ten children 
generally are. How the mother managed to turn us 
out in decent rig on Sundays I don’t know. Money 
was a scarce commodity in our house, and frocks and 
jackets were not be had for the asking. 

Our father did not trouble his head much about us. 
If we kept out of his way he was satisfied ; and see- 
ing that he spent most of his time in the laboratory, 
making experiments, we found it an easy matter. 

We used to think he was trying to make diamonds, 
and with great faith looked forward to the time when 
a few facsimiles of the Koh-i-noor would bring us 
unlimited wealth; but that was when we were very 
young; I am afraid our faith soon took to itself 
wings. Still there was a certain amount of mystery 
attached to the Jaboratory, which had an effect on us 
all, even our mother. 

Poor mother ! she was always hopeful. I believe 
in her heart she thought he would make some grand 
discoveries which would place his name on the tip- 
top of fame. He never did. 

We had a pretty wild time of it we young ones. 
Every morning Hugh, Thorald, and I, went to be 
tutored by the curate. I think we taught him as 
much as he taught us, As Hugh said, it was a fair 
exchange—living deeds for dead languages. Still we 
got on pretty well, because we knew we must study 
or lose our chance in life. 

In turn we tutored the younger ones; I taking 
Bert, and Hugh Murrel. I did not envy Hugh. The 
girls said lessons to mother, a governess being an 
unattainable luxury. 

It was a good thing for us that our isolated old 
house stood far from the habitations of our more 
civilised neighbours. 

Old Lansel Castle was the nearest place of any 
pretension, and it was three miles off; besides, there 
were no young ones there. There were plenty a little 
further on, at Lansel Manor, where Mr. Winterton, 
our county member, lived; but we had met, and 
found each other uncongenial. They were civilised, 
and we were not; at least that is what Thorald said, 
and I fancy he was right. Anyhow, they kept their 
side of Lansel town and we kept ours. 

Fortunately for us our house was one of those 
fascinating labyrinthine houses which are going out 
of fashion. It was very large and very old; there 
were staircases in odd corners ; rooms within rooms; 
closets where no one dreamed of finding them; and 
attics shrouded in mystery. Those attics were our 
especial property. 

From the windows we looked straight over the little 
fishing village to the Channel waves and cliffs and 
beach. We used to sit there and watch the storms 
when we were too tired or lazy to go out. 
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Many and many an hour we used to spend there, 
harrowing each other’s feelings with the most awful 
tales we could remember, or imagine. We took it 
in turns, and the one who made our blood run chill 
the most was dubbed “Dux.” Madge used totry her 
hand, and send us into fits of laughter. Finding 
she could not manage the awe-inspiring she used to 
grow wild, and launch out into frantic absurdities 
which were more than we could stand. How she 
thought of the things I can’t make out. She was a 
clever little thing after all. 

One day there was a row at the dinner-table; 
something about money matters. As usual, our father 
looked like a thunder-cloud, and we were all on our 
good behaviour. But I don’t think one of us escaped 
except Bert. Thorald and Madge got the worst of it, 
and Thorald left the room in a rage. We found him 
afterwards up in the attic, calmly eating bread and 
cheese. 

It was a wretched day, cold and wet, and we 
grouped ourselves disconsolately in the low, broad 
window seat, and watched the breakers. The curate 
had gone home for a week, so we had holiday, and 
were thrown upon ourselves for amusement all day. 

“T’m not going to stay here all the afternoon,” 
said Hugh. “It’s enough to drive a fellow crazy. 
Thorald, put up your book, and say something, do!” 

“T’ve nothing to say,” muttered Thorald. 

Putting his foot under the book, Hugh gave it 
a kick which sent it spinning across the room. 

Thorald’s face looked dangerous. “Do that again,” 
he said, quickly going after it. 

“Pray don’t quarrel!” said Edda; “ it is quite bad 
enough without that, Hugh.” 

“Why can’t he be sociable then,” growled Hugh, 
whose temper was easily roused and as easily quieted. 
“T hate books. Let Thorald poke his nose in a book 
and he cares for nothing and nobody. What’s the 
Commonwealth to him or he to the Common- 
wealth ?” 

“Now then!” cried saucy Madge, “‘go on, boys, 
quarrel away for the edification of the Commonwealth. 
Hit him again, Thorald,” 

“Do be quiet, Madge,” said Bert; “you always 
mend matters, you do!” 

Thyra crept up to Thorald, and looked in his face 
beseechingly. ‘“‘ Tell us a tale, Thor; it is the miser- 
ablest day!” 

“ Catch him telling tales!” scoffed Hugh. “Not 
if his highness knows it! Look at his scowling 
face, that tells tales if he will not. Come away, for 
pity’s sake, Thyra!” 

Thorald made no reply, but we, who understood 
the signs, knew how to interpret the silence. A 
quarrel between the two was no common occurrence, 
and always brought dismay into the Commonwealth. 

“Guy,” said Thorald, coolly, rising, and throwing 
down his book, “I’m off to Lansel. Come along, old 
fellow.” 
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He ran down-stairs, and I went after him. Hugh 
opened the window, and shouted after us as we went 
down the drive—“ Get the eruption over on the moor, 
Thorald! Guy, look out for yourself, my boy.” 

“ Witty as usual,” said Thorald, with a contemp- 
tuous smile. ‘“ What a fool the fellow makes of 
himself.” 

Lensel was our market-town ; a busy little town as 
a rule, but quiet enough in the drizzle and cold east 
wind. It was getting dark when we had finished 
buying our fishing-tackle, but the rain had stopped. 
As we passed the principal bookseller’s shop I re- 
membered that Hugh had ordered some periodicals 
which were to be down from London that very day. 

“Stop a minute,” I said, “I'll run in and fetch 
Hugh’s papers.” 

Thorald put his hand on my arm. “Look you 
here, Guy,” he said, slowly. “If you touch those 
papers you will go home alone.” 

From any one else such a speech would have roused 
me to instant opposition, and I should have gone 
home alone. From Thorald it was different. I was 
angry with Hugh, and not at all inclined to quarrel 
with Thor on his account. The fact was I sympathised 
with old Thorald, knowing too well the effect pro- 
duced on his temper by Hugh’s aggravating chaff. 

Just at the corner of the street a man ran past us, 
breathless and excited. “ Now then!” cried Thorald, 
“ Don’t knock a fellow down. What’s up?” 

An inarticulate gasp, which we took tobe “ Fire!” 
turned our steps at once, and away we dashed in the 
direction of the engine-house. 

“Where is it?” I shouted. 

“ Over at Blackthorpe!” shouted Thorald, turning 
his head, and seeing the red light just showing 
between the church and the mill, “Is it the farm 
or the ricks?” 

“The house, and there’s no one there!” gasped 
the messenger, pulling up. ‘Look alive, sir! I’m 
dead beat! There’s a lot of little ’uns in the house!” 

We flew over the ground, shouting “ Fire!” at the 
top of our voices. In a minute the street was alive; 
and Gunton, who had the key of the engine-house, 
came rushing out of his shop with a hot muffin in 
one hand, the key in the other. 

I remember noticing, even in all the excitement, 
the fling he gave that muffin when Thorald cried, 
“There are children in the house, Gunton!” 

The cry went round like wildfire; and some of the 
women began to cry, with excitement, I suppose. 
We had the doors open in a moment, and a hundred 
hands were on the engine. In the confusion and 
crowd I lost sight of Thorald. I tried to struggle 
on the engine, but there wasn’t room, and I turned 
to make a run forit. The crowd was making way 
for a vehicle; and glancing up as I passed, I recog- 
nised old May, our family doctor. Without waiting 
for an invitation, I sprang into the gig, and tumbled 
down on his knee. 


“ Hallo, young gentleman!” he said, quaintly. “Is 
this your gig or mine ?” 

“ Mine while I’m in it,” I answered, too excited to 
think what I was saying. “ There are children in the 
house, Dr. May!” 

The people had to look out for themselves after 
that! We dashed through as fast as whip could 
make old Forrest go. 

Blackthorpe was an old farmhouse on the moor 
between Lansel and our house, but far away to the 
right. We knew it well. There were a whole tribe 
of children there, of all ages ; funny little white-haired 
rabbit-like things, running away at the sight of a 
stranger. 

There was a near way across the fields by which 
the people went. When we got round by the road 
we found acrowd there. Fortunately there was plenty 
of water close at hand, and the firemen were no 
bunglers. The first cry that greeted us was “ They 
are all out, sir.” 

I recognised the voice, and jumped down. 
and certain, Thomas ?” 

“There’s the missus and all the children in the 
barn safe enough, Master Guy. The missus be 
mortal bad with fright.” 

“Then, I’ll go there first,” said Dr. May. “ Take 
Forrest out of this crowd, John, and wait for me.” 

(Zo be concluded.) 


Sure 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

168. What king’s mother is mentioned as being 
endowed with the gift of prophecy ? 

169. Why was it the Israelites were so disobedient 
to God in the wilderness, after their miraculous 
deliverance from the bondage of Egypt? Quote 
passage. 

170. Of what king’s sons was it foretold that they 
should be slaves in the palace of the king of Babylon ? 

171. What passage is quoted by St. Paul as 
portion of the Jewish Law, but which is not found in 
the Old Testament ? 

172. What were the first words addressed by Jesus 
to His disciples after His resurrection ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 464, 

156, That “he spake three thousand proverbs : and 
his songs were a thousand and five” (1 Kings iv. 32). 

157. Each man carried with him the bough of a tree 
to the tower, which being set on fire,soon destroyed the 
place; but attempting to do the same at Thebez, a 
woman threw down a piece of millstone upon his 
head which killed him (Judges ix. 48—50). 

158. Irijah, captain of the guard (Jer. xxxvii. 18). 

159. Matt. xi. 4, 5. 

160. Mark xvi. 14. 

161. Mephiboshetb, who was lame on both his feet 





(2 Sam. ix. 13). 
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GOOD DEEDS 


WORKING GIRLS’ HOMES. 
A CGE were glad to be present at the meeting 
Pp which inaugurated the opening of the 
first of these Institutes at Cannon Street 
Hotel. The committee have selected as 
the first Home the old palace of King 
James—his hunting palace, in fact, at Bromley-le- 
Bow. It is a large and ancient edifice, but admirably 
suited for the purpose, the bed-rooms being especially 
capacious and airy. The leader of all our noblest 
philanthropic movements, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
presided, and referred to the district of Whitechapel 
in which so many girls resided, and where so many 
attractive music-halls compete for their patronage 
on dreary winter nights. The Institute will offer a 
clean and comfortable home, with cheerful society, 
and abundant means for self-improvement. It seems 






strange that so needful a movement should not have | 
been commenced before, and it appeared to strike | 
all present at the meeting that the idea was so ad- | 
mirable that it would be likely to be taken up at | 
We have young women’s | 


once in other large cities. 
Christian Institutes in London on a Christian basis 


which are doing a noble work, but this we believe is | 


the first Home. It is not likely to be the last, if we 
may judge from the earnest feeling which pervaded 
the meeting. Recreation is as necessary for young 
girls as rest, and we are glad to learn that this will 
be provided. Mr. MacGregor, of Rob Roy fame, 


AT HOME 


; isnot.” Many Christian churches are now subscribing 


spoke of the noble element of character in multitudes | 


of these working girls, and deprecated the idea of 
approaching them in a patronising fashion. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday-schools, is 
a name worthy all the honour that has gathered 
around it. We understand that it is contemplated 
to raise a million pence for the erection of some 
memorial to him. When we read the word erection 
we had a dreary idea of some monument or statue, 
but we apprehend that the promoters of such a 
monument would be wise enough to seek a useful 
memorial, 


NURSES FOR THE NATION. 


The name of Florence Nightingale will always be 
like music to English ears. A nursing Institution 
has received some wise counsel from her. At the 
second annual meeting the following letter was read 
from her. To 
raise the homes of your patients, so that they never 
fall back again to dirt and disorder; such is your 
nurses’ influence, 


She asks, “ What is your success? 


To keep whole families out of 





pauperism by preventing the home from being broken | 
up, and nursing the bread-winner back to health. To 
drag the noble art of nursing out of the sink of relief | 


doles, To show rich and poor what nursing is and 
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for nurses in connection with the poorer districts 
round about them, and never was there an age when 
the active beneficence of Christian zeal was more 
apparent than at the present time. We are glad to 
read Miss Nightingale’s words about “relief doles.” 
Much money is still wasted in charity for lack of 
thoughtful wisdom. 
THE JUBILEE SINGERS, 

Many of our readers will remember with pleasant 
interest the musical gatherings at which these singers 
sarg, in the old weird tones of the “ slave” districts, 
the hymns of faith and hope which sustained and 
cheered such multitudes of hearts. Sir Peter Coates 
of Paisley has been visiting the Fisk University, for 
which the money was collected, which is intended to 
train native ministers for ministerial and educational 
work in western Africa and elsewhere. The Jubilee 
Hall was filled with eager faces to welcome him, and 
he seems to have been highly gratified with all that 
he saw and heard on the occasion of his visit. 


THE COCOA HOUSE MOVEMENT. 

We have referred to coffee palaces. We rejoice to 
find that in London and Southampton there are 
successful cocoa houses. The British Workman’s 
Public House Company have established twenty-nine 
in Liverpool, stated to accommodate something like 
3,500 persons, Admirable institutions these, and 
greatly needed. Moreover, they appear to be a good 
investment, for, at a recent meeting, a ten per cent. 
dividend was declared. We have always argued that 
a wise beneficence will take the direction of making 
institutions self-supporting if possible; but this is 
something better. It appears that the number of 
establishments is now twenty-nine, and that they 
made a net profit of £5,509 during the past 
year. This surely points the way to larger opera- 
tions. It is not a question of probability whether 
such institutions succeed or not. A second cocoa 
room has been opened in Southampton, and the 
wisdom of locating them in neighbourhoods where 
there is a large seafaring population easily attracted 
to gin-palaces is manifest. Those who take a pessi- 
mist view of society should ask themselves where 
such institutions as these were to be found in “ the 
good old times.” 


FLOWERS IN HOSPITALS. 

We visited some time ago a large infirmary in the 
north of England—also a child’s hospital, an ad- 
were much delighted 
with the fact that a leading public man in the town 
made it his business to collect flowers from all parts of 


mirable institution—and we 


the neighbourhood, enlisting in such service all who 
would send little bouquets from their gardens—so 


| that the sick rooms might be well supplied with the 
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beauty and incense of God’s sweet flowers. Visiting 
some weeks ago the wards of one of our London hos- 
pitals, we looked round, and longed to see some of 
these mementoes of the country! Their freshness and 
fragrance are very precious in sick rooms, It may 
be that the ground to be covered in so good a work 
is much larger in this city than in provincial towns, 
but possibly some readers of THz QuivER might take 
such a work in hand. What a sphere for kindly 
beneficence—thousands of little bunches of flowers 
left at the hospitals every week in the sweet spring 
and summer time! We are not at liberty to men- 
tion the name of the gentleman we refer to in a 
northern town, suffice it to say that he is the post- 
master, and therefore in a position where he sees 
many people, and can request such gifts from many 
who live in the suburbs and in the surrounding vil- 
lages. The pleasure they give is out of all propor- 
tion to the trouble of collecting and forwarding 
them. We have seen outside workhouses boxes for 
the receipt of periodicals and illustrated papers, and 
have felt that to be a kindly thoughtfulness for the 
poor and the aged; but the hospital flowers is, to 
our mind, more admirable still. 


SUNDAY-MORNING BREAKFAST. 


In the Drill Hall, Glasgow, may be seen, on a Sun- 
day morning, some 2,000 of the lowest of the popu- 
lation, men, women, and children, enjoying a hot 
breakfast. After this, earnest Christian addresses 
are given to this large multitude, who else would be 
in no church or chapel. We are informed that ex- 
cellent results have attended this movement, and 
that the police bear testimony to a great reduction 
of trouble on their beats. One Glasgow gentleman 
in particular, a Mr. Quarrier, has thrown his whole 
heart and soul into deeds of beneficence and mercy. 
Such work, ardently conducted, tends to constant en- 
largement. This mission of mercy has extended 
until it embraces a Boys’ Home, a Girls’ Home, the 
City Orphan Home, Working Boys’ Home, Children’s 
Night Refuge, Young Womens’ Shelter, and the 
noble Mission Hall in James Morrison Street, near 
St. Andrew’s Square. A noble result this for a full- 
handed man of business, corroborative of the old 
proverb, “Give work to the busy.” We could fill 
columns with illustrations of remarkable cases of 
rescue amongst children. But there is connected 
with this noble work an arrangement for emigration, 
and considerable numbers of those rescued from 
want and temptation are forwarded to Canada. Re- 
ports from others are not always satisfactory, and so 
Miss Quarrier went herself lately on a voyage of 
visitation to Canada. There she found a happy, 
thriving company, who had cheerful homes and ex- 
cellent employment. Their new life had more than 
answered the highest expectations, and every en- 
couragement is thus given to goforward. Well may 





Glasgow be proud of such citizens as these. When 
last we heard of Mr. Quarrier he was about to build 
orphan cottage homes near the Bridge of Weir. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


The Evangelical Alliance have obtained a plot of 
ground in proximity to the principal entrance to the 
Exhibition, and here a hall is to be erected, capable 
of seating 600 people, so that International Con- 
ferences may be held on subjects vitally connected 
with the spread of the Gospel. 


MISSION WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


We have been much interested in a graphic 
account given in an excellent volume, recently 
published, called “The Great Thirst Land,” of a 
Sunday spent amid the scenes of missionary labour 
in Africa. 

Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Hepburn had been holding 
services among the natives in the morning, and in 
the afternoon at 3 o’clock there were prayers and a 
short discourse for those Europeans who desired to 
come for quiet worship. 

As an answer to those who describe civilians as 
often demoralised in a religious sense when they go 
abroad, it is pleasant to read this sentence—“ not one 
of them did not come.” The writer describes the 
solemn influence produced upon his own heart when 
he saw half a dozen stalwart men, accustomed to 
every hardship and danger of life, here united with 
little children and servants in the worship of God, 
their whole soul evidently being engaged in the 
service. 

In his early life the writer says he had himself 
regarded religion lightly, but looking at this scene 
he felt more forcibly than ever that there was indeed 
a great God above us. 

After earnest and suitable praise came the address, 
which was not flowery (grandiloquence has no field for 
display amid the danger and dreariness of the desert). 
And there was, he goes on to say, no cant, no hypocrisy, 
but the all-pervading teaching of a reflecting Christian 
man, who brought home to every heart and conscience 
the consolation to be derived from the old faith, 
though so far off in a heathen land. As he left that 
room with all its devout influences working through 
his mind and heart, the writer touchingly declares he 
was overcome with the conviction that he for one had 
been living for the present, and utterly regardless of 
the future, “that great future in which all will be 
summoned to give account of their stewardship.” 
Long may the description he gives of the atmosphere 
of the place on Sunday be true of all our English 
villages. ‘Sunday came round in course of time, and 
I could have known the day from all others from the 
air of rest that lay over Soshong; all was as peaceful 
as the village home we knew in our youth on such 
occasions,” 
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(Drawn by M. E. Epwaxps.) 


“OUR FATHER!” 
A SONNET. 
Wee white-robed figures at our mother’s side, 
While she would clasp our hands, and bid us pray 
To Him, “ Our Father,” who would hear alway 
His children’s griefs, and soothe them wher they cried. 


G Far-stretching sea of life lay calm and still, 
=> Or softly rippled by some childish ill, 
How often have we knelt at eventide, 
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So now, when strong fierce storms of sorrow beat, ur mother earth, with kindly touch and sweet, 
Bringing us agony so hard to bear, Clasps close our hands, bidding us cast our care 
That we fall prone and senseless on the sod, On Him, our loving Father and our God. 


GW 


LAST WORDS OF THE BOOKS OF GOD. 
BY THE REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY; HULSEAN LECTURER IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


INCORRUPTIBLE LOVE.—1 Epuesians vi. 24, 






GA HERE is somethiag unusual in the | all them that love the Lord Jesus Christ.” He 
(YN way in which the apostle closes this | wiskes that all spiritual blessing may be vouch- 
epistle. He commonly couched his | safed to those who love His Master; but then he 
final greetings in a more direct form; | adds “in sincerity.’ Does he mean that he 
he spoke to them inthe second person, | wishes that grace in sincerity, true abiding grace, 
“My love be with you allin Christ Jesus” (1 Cor. | may rest with such as love his Lord? Some have 
xvi. 24). “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ | maintained this, but it is not usual to find the 
be with your spirit” (Gal. vi. 18). “The grace of | apostle describing grace in this way; it stands as 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all” (Phil. | a single term, which needs no qualification. Are 
iv. 23). ‘* Grace be with you” (Col. iv. 18). But | we to connect the words with Jesus Christ, and 
in this epistle to the Ephesians he closes with a | to understand the apostle to wish that grace may 
greeting in the third person, “ Peace be to the | be with those who love our Lord in His immertal 
brethren. Grace be with all them that love our | glory? for sincerity is better rendered “ incorrup- 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” This is all the | tion.” There is something to be said for this view, 
more noticeable as he has been speaking to them | but it is hardly one likely to commend itself in 
in very direct form in the immediately preceding | the presence of a much simpler one. ‘This last is 
verses, telling them how he had sent Tychicus to | to understand the apostle to send his greeting to 
them, “ Whom,” he says, “Ihave sent unto you | those who in sincerity love our Lord. There 
for this very purpose, that he may comfort your | might be many who had a kind of love for Christ, 
hearts.” Yet on this he suddenly changes, and | but their love was intermittent, hollow, feigned ; 
gives them this indirect greeting, “ Grace be with | so he sends his message to those who love Christ 
all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ.” | in sincerity, or “in incorruption,” whose love for 
Some have thought that this change is due to | their Master was simple, constant, and unalloyed. 
the fact that this epistle was not designed for the The wish is an appropriate close to the epistle. 
Ephesian Church alone, but that it was a letter | The subject matter of the letter is very largely 
which the apostle meant should be circulated | unity and love; he has been most urgent in speak- 
among the Churches in the neighbourhood; and | ing of the oneness of spirit and life which should 
that on this account it was “left studiously | be manifest in Christ’s Church; and he has prayed 
general in form, and free from distinctive notices.” | earnestly that the saints rooted in love of Christ 
‘This may have led the apostle to leave as his final | may be able, in common with all saints, to com- 
words, words of general application. prehend the knowledge-surpassing love of Jesus 
But whether this be the reason or not, the | Christ (Eph. iii.). Love to Him was in much 
general form of the greeting supplies us with | the root of knowledge; he knew indeed that a 
some thoughts which the more direct prayers of | clear judgment and a sound understanding were 
other epistles could not do. The open form which | gifts to be coveted by the disciple of Christ, but 
it takes leads us to look in it for some wide and , he felt also that love had a power to unfilm the 
true principle, and this, I think, it is not difficult | eye of the mind, and to reveal to the spirit of man 
to find. | truths and principies unheeded or unperceived 
It will be well, therefore, in the first place to try | before; but it must be a real, bona fide, depend- 
and understand the simple meaning of the words, | able love, no false Duessa could supply her place ; 
and their appropriateness at the close of this | and therefore his greeting speaks of a love which 
epistle, to develop the general principles which | is incorrupt as the only love of which his Master 
they affirm, and to show some illustrations of it | was indeed worthy. It was a fitting close of his 
which the words suggest. noble and varied letter to those Christians in whose 
I. We shall consider the meaning of the words. | nature he perhaps saw tokens of quickly-roused 
For this purpose we must be sure that we un- | and quickly-dying affections. 
derstand the connection of the words. The earlier II. The general principle involved. 
words are of course very simple. “Grace be with The apostle invokes grace, but in his way of 
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doing so he seems to suggest a limit. “Grace be 
with those who love Christ truly.” But the apostle 
surely was not so narrow-hearted as to desire to 
limit his wish. He was one who was most catho- 
lic in his love, who could feel for the weakest and 
most unworthy, whose spirit earnestly longed that 
the very chiefest of sinners might know God’s 
grace. It would not be for any lack of broad sym- 
pathy that the apostle limited his wish for grace 
to those who loved Christ; he would wish most of 
all for grace to those who did not love Him. Such 
would need it most; such would need it, as he 
himself did when he was exceedingly mad against 
“the way.” 

If it was no narrowness of the apostle’s sym- 
pathies which brought in this apparent limitation, 
still less was it any straitening of the Divine love. 
The grace of God which bringeth salvation ap- 
peared to every man. The whole idea of grace 
vas the manifestation of love and compassion by 
those who were unworthy; for if it were to the 
worthy, then it was not of grace. So the apostle 
himself had reasoned (Rom. iv. 4; xi. 6), for he 
knew well that the only salvation which could be 
a gospel to mankind musi be one which would 
bring a story of grace to those who were deeply 
conscious of their helplessness and their unworthi- 

Such had the work of Christ been. 
to the outcasts and the Magdalens, to publicans 
like Zacchzeus, to sinners like Mary, that the good 
news of grace was preached. It was no limita- 
tion in the full, free love of God which led St. 
Paul to bring in any narrowing term in his last 
words to these Christians. 


ness. 


Not a narrowness in his own sympathy, not a 


all indeed, but the strengthening graces of holiness 
and peace, of growing trust and Christlikeness, 
cannot rest in corrupt, disingenuous hearts. So he 
reminds cf that genuine affection to their 
Lord which opens the way to the advent of the 
The cau- 


then 


higher and helpful graces of the soul. 
tion, then, is against those elements in the spirit 
which may be proving hindrances to the religious 
life in the soul. 

It is quite intelligible that such may exist, but 
their existence does not narrow the universal 
fulness and freedom of Gospel gifts and blessings. 
The good seed was cast abroad freely; it was not 
to sparse sowing that the failure of harvest in 
some spots was due; it was the vicious element in 


the soil which was the hindrance. The rocky 


| nature of the soil, or the entangling weeds, or the 


It was | 


boundary upon God’s love ?—why then does he not | 


wish grace to all? why does he bring in the nar- 
rowing clause, “ Who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity ?” 

Under 
varning ; 
and the caution is one which is a caution not 
merely for a few men or for a particular Church, it is 
a wide and general principle. which he covertly 
lays down. 

Thus it 
affords food 
terances, it 
which start 


He does it, I think, toconyey a caution. 
the form of a blessing, he suggests a 


is found to have sleeping meanings 
into life, and give us monitions and 
And what the 
caution which these words of the apostle are in- 
tended to convey? He knows no limit to the grace 
of God, nor to his own wide, warm sympathy; but 
he dreads the limits which men may impose upon 
the free action of the grace of God. He knows 
that there are elements in our nature which vitiate 
the blessings which God’s love is pouring around 
us. ‘* Grace, grace be with all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ There is grace for 


is 


counsels of undying import. 
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impenetrable surface, were the varying causes of 
failure. The same principles may receive almost 
indefinite illustration from the field of ordinary 
experience, or scientific experiment, cr of moral 
capability. 

Let us appeal to an ordinary physical experience. 
The light of the sun is diffused everywhere. It 
touches with freshness and beauty all created 
things, and we delight in their rich variety of 
form and colour; from all the eye drinks in new 
joy ; we bless God for the gift of sight. A joyful 
and pleasant thing it is to behold the sun, yet 
sickness or even temporary derangement cripples 
the grace of vision; there is no joy in the contem- 
plation of scenery when the sun’s brightness is a 
tedious glare, and delicate hues of the flowers are 
dull and colourless to a jaded eyesight. 

“Ab! what avail the largest gifts of Heaven 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss ? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given ; 
Health is the vital principle of bliss.” 
It is the element within which hinders the blessing 
without. 

The same is seen in the field of scientific experi- 
ment. In the laboratory of the chemist everything 
may be prepared for some interesting experiments. 


| The operator is fully acquainted with the laws of 


is that the language of Scripture | 
for thought; for, in its simplest ut- 





Nature which he intends to illustrate. He knows 
the beautiful results which he can produce, but in 
the critical moment the liquid which should have 
flowed in one direction is discovered to have crys- 
tallised in the vessel in which it was placed; one 
simple, infinitesimally small speck of dirt has 
caused the failure. The law of Nature was not at 
fault, the knowledge of the operator was not at 
fault, but the presence of one almost imperceptible 
atom ruined the experiment. 

It was the element within which thwarted tke 
working of the law without. 

We may see the same working in the field of the 
domestic affections. The joy of the home has 
often been called the solitary remnant of the 
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happiness of paradise which has been left to us. 
The merry gambols of childhood, its innocence 
and captivating artifices, its unalloyed gladness, 
its ripening powers of thought and heart—all and 
each have their charm; yet these joys are all 
unenjoyed by the self-indulgent father or mother. 
The presence of selfishness in any form makes the 


duties which are by nature delightful only dreary. 


Home joys die to the voluptuary; his children 
become a burden; the sweet anxieties of home 
life are hateful to him. The corrupt element 


within destroys the possibility of the blessings | 


and gladnesses which the home might and does 
freely bring. 

Thus, in the most usual experiences of life some 
strange and vicious element within vitiates the 
joy of nature, the joy of success, or the joy of the 
affections. 

And the same is true spiritually. The full par- 
ticipation of the graces and aids of God is often 
lost by some wrong element in ourselves. Some 
root of bitterness hinders our receiving the bless- 
ing; some sin, or some want of pure, true motive, 
enfeebles or disturbs our spiritual discernment. 
The religious affections are tainted with some 
impurity, or some insincerity, and our view of 
divine things is hazy or confused. There are 
many statements of this in the Bible. The pure 
in heart keep their power of spiritual sight; they 
can see God. The docile heart understands the 
teachings of God. The man teeming with earthli- 
ness is incapable of perceiving the revelations of 
God; the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the spirit. 

The vision of God is for the pure. God showeth 
mysteries to the meek. The spirit of an unalloyed 
love is needful to comprehend the length, breadth, 
depth, and height of the love of Christ (ch. iii.). 
The moral taint or defilement dims the spiritual 
sight. This is the teaching which pervades the 
poet’s tale of the Holy Grail. The pure-hearted 
knight who undertakes the quest in simple trust, 
and with untainted desire, catches the golden and 
ruby hues of the cup of God; the breath of some 
loose thought or wish dims the eye and clouds the 
atmosphere, and the vision is confused, or veiled. 
Galahad, pure-hearted Galahad, sincere and un- 


corrupt in heart and life, “had the vision face to | 


face;”’ but Lancelot confessed 


“In me lived a sin 
So strange, of such a kind that all of pure, 
Noble, and knightly, in me twined and clung 
Round that one sin, until the wholesome flower 
And poisonous grew together, each as such, 
Not to be plucked asunder ; and when thy knights 
Sware, I sware with them only in the hope 
That, could I touch or see the Holy Grail, 
They might be plucked asunder. Then I spake 
To one most holy saint, who wept, and said, 
That save they could be plucked asunder, all 
My quest were but in vain. 
rn ‘ ‘ . ‘ * . 


Grail, 


O yet methought I saw the Holy 
* * * * * * * 


And but for all my madness, and my sin, 

And then my swooning, I had sworn I saw 
That which I saw; but what I saw was veiled, 
And covered.” 


The wrong within hindered the vision—the 
wrong within, the corrupt taint of insincerity, of 
some wilful sin persisted in, some habit which we 
will not break through, mars the blessing, thwarts 
the benediction, when God is giving it freely to the 
soul. Hence it is that the apostle insists upon the 
caution, and puts forward the need of a love true 
and strong, to his Master, for he knows that the 
vicious element in the heart baffles the blessing 
of grace, but that grace flows in unchoked channels 
to those who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity. 

III. The elements which keep the love pure. 

The love which the apostle desires to see in the 
Christians to whom he wrote is a love in sincerity. 
I have already said that the marginal rendering 
“In incorruption” is to be preferred; but perhaps 
| this does not convey a very clear notion to the 
| reader's mind. We can understand what is meant 
| by a sincere love, but a love “in incorruption ” is 
| not so readily apprehended. Let us think a little 
cinta this word “incorruption.” -It is a word 

which is sometimes translated “ immortality” 

(2 Tim. i. 10; Rom. ii. 7). In its highest and 
truest sense it belongs to God, who is the King 
| Kternal, immortal, or incorruptible (1 Tim. i. 17). 
| Even a Stoic philosopher spoke of God as living, 
| blessed, and incorruptible. A high authority takes 
| the word so used to mean that God is “ exempt 
from that wear, and waste, and final perishing, 
that decay which time, and sin working in time, 
bring about in all which is outside of Him, 
and to which He has not communicated of His 
own ‘incorruptibleness,’” The word, then, we 
may look upon as a specially divine one. It 
speaks of that immunity from decay or corruption 
which is Godlike ; and so the apostle pictured the 
inheritance of the saints as partaking this feature: 
it was an inheritance incorruptible {1 Peter i. 4). 
The wreath, too, for which the Christian strove 
| had the same imperishable element in it: ‘‘ We 
| strive for an incorruptible crown” (1 Cor. ix. 25). 
But perhaps the most significant use of the word 
is that made by St. Peter (1 Peter iii. 4), where he 
longs that the women should be adorned with that 
imperishable ornament, a meek and quiet spirit. 
There was an undecaying element in such an 
adornment. Gold and jewels and costly array 
would be touched by time and die; the meek spirit 
was touched by God, and had drawn from Him the 
power of incorruption. Now, this is the word 
which the apostle applies to the love of the Chris- 
tians. He wishes that their love for their Master 
shall be a love incorruptible, a love tinged by that 
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undying lustre which shines from the fadeless in- 
heritance, a love impregnated with that imperish- 
able element which comes from God alone. On 
such, indeed, the grace will rest. Grace, like the 
dove of God, cannot linger in an uncongenial 
atmosphere; she cannot feed on carrion; if she 
tinds not the olive branch of true-hearted love, she 
inust return to the ark of God; but where pure, 
unalloyed, and incorruptible love abides, there, 
too, will grace make and find a home. Grace will, 
«race can, be with those who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ with an affection which is above the wear 
and tear, the waste and failure of life. 

This word, then, will supply us with some of the 
characteristics which the love of the Christian 
should manifest. The love should be free from 
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ED ROWN and burly, honest and free, 
Resting, he sits by the fire ; 

7S Wife at his side, and bairns at his knee, 
What can he more desire ? 
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And he sings them a song, not grand nor long, 
But that song in their hearts shall stay, 
And cheer them on, when he is gone, 
To labour, and trust, and pray. 
“ Low and mighty; master and man; 
Labour and do your best! 
* Think you can do it, and do it you can, 
God will take care of the rest!”’ 


* Possunt, qui posse videntur, 


those destructive forces which slacken, or change, 
or taint the stream of affection. Bishop Ellicott 
takes three features which this love in incorruption 
should display. The disciple should love the 
Master “in a manner and in an element that 
knows neither change, diminution, nor decay ;” th 
love ought to be “ perennial, immutable, incor- 
ruptible.” It should not be liable to failure, tick!e- 
ness, nor pollution. It should be constant in 
supply, direction, and purity—like a stream, full, 
forward moving, free from pollution; for if love 
suffers, growing scant, or changeful, or impure, 
then the bliss and grace must vanish from it ; but 
if love be strong, constant, and pure, then its joys 
abide with it, and new joys come to dwell beside 
it. 


E LABOURER. 


E, WEATHERLY. 


Late and early, early and late, 
His heart in his honest hand ; 

This first thought as he gangs his gait— 
God and his master’s land! 


And in after days, in life’s great throng, 
When his children are scattered wide, 
Each, at his work, recalls tle song, 
He sang that eventide: 


“Low and mighty ; master and man ; 
Labour and do your best ! 

Think you can do it, and do it you can, 
God will take care of the rest!” 


PHILIP 
A SERIAL STORY. 

CHAPTER XI. 
CONCERNING 


ART. 


: ** Art is long, and time is fleet- 
> ing.’’—LONGFELLOW. 






pe 

ARS N a small house in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. John’s Wood 
the battle of life was being 
fought out by John Arling- 
ton. He was an artist of 
that rare school who place 
art first, and all other things 
/ at their true and relative distances. 


y, 

Ix X ~ Eschewing the meretricious, and pursuing 
nex \ = = 

‘ 7; * his course with a conscientious striving 


world found him at forty years of age in no better 
a condition pecuniarily than when he entered upon 
the race. 
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after the lofty ideals he had set up, the | 
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BY JOHN EVEREST. 


There is a prevalent idea that merited rewards 
are invariably paid to those who earn them; and this 


has often become true in the case of the artist when 


his eye is dim to the glories of earth, and he will 
never more gaze upon beauty till the veil of the 
Unseen has been uplifted. Yes! the reward of genius 
has often been paid with acclamation to its rightful 
recipient at the moment when he succumbs to the 
pangs of hunger, and goes down into the grave. The 
divine gleams of his art have failed to reach human 
recognition, and the artist is sacrificed upon the altar 
of his own creation. 

Let us say that Mr. Arlington painted well. This 
is a statement of fact that would have been endorsed 
even by the uninitiated. He had painted well for 
twenty years, an apprenticeship that in trade would 
have made him a wealthy man. But no such mone- 
tary success attended his nobler calling. He was 


| unknown to the great patrons of art circles, and 
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depended upon the dealers. These, at any rate, 
were aware of his capabilities; but as yet he had 
been unable to pass beyond the gate of exclusiveness 
which opened or shut their bidding, As the 
human soul is: hedged in by the vexatious elements 
of flesh and blood, so was the aspiring spirit of Mr. 
Arlington prisoner in the hands of those men whose 
occupation it is to discover and profit by the achieve- 
ments of genius. Occasionally the artist rebelled 
against the tyrannical custom which held him in 
bondage, but these moments would only end in philo- | 
sophical resignation to the inevitable; and he re- | 
flected that without the help of these dealers he 

might have starved. 


at, 


ae 


He had chosen the north-western suburbs of Lon- | 
don in which to reside, because of their proximity to | 
His almost constant 
companion over the pleasant meads of Hampstead | 
had been Frances Wyntoun. Together they had dis- 


varied and beautiful scenery. 


covered almost every picturesque spot which had 
been the delight of painters and poets for many 
generations; and many of the quiet and lovely nooks 
of Hertfordshire had been explored by them again 
and again. Miss Wyntoun, also, had been a con- 
Mr. Arlington in his study, 


stant companion of 
watching how the forms of beauty grew towards 
perfection, and longing for a power similar to that 
whose effects she daily witnessed. So life passed with 
her from her tenth year—when she was consigned 
to the care of Mr. and Mrs. Arlington—up to the 
present time. In the solitude of her own room she 
had dared to handle those artistic materials which 
invested with as she saw them 
manipulated elsewhere, but she had never as yet 
ventured to place her work before the scrutinising 
gaze of her guardian. He only knew that she had a 
passionate love of art, and no inconsiderabie de- 
velopment of the artistic sense. 

In the studio one morning the conversation turned 
upon art and cognate subjects. A work which Fran- 
ces Wyntoun had recently been engrossed with, had 


were reverence 


stirred in her thoughts upon the old question of the 
useful and the beautiful, and whether the latter was 
of real value to mankind. 

Arlington endeavoured to place before her his own 
ideas upon the subject. ‘ Undoubtedly,” he 
marked, “if the nature of man is such as to be 
satisfied with the material, with that which brings 
comfort, pleasure, and gratification to the body, then 
the beautiful is superfluous, and art must perish with 


re- 


rary) 


lt. 
” 


“But is art necessary to the progress of humanity? 
inquired Frances. 


“As absolutely as are the useful occupations of 
life,” 
restricted, and only pursued for the material advan- 
tages which are to be derived from it. 


rejoined Arlington. “That which is useful js 


But it is the | 
office of the beautiful to prove to us our superiority 
over the inanimate, the inert, the dead manifestations | 


| of barbarism. 


| necessity for doing so. 





The sense of the beautiful in 
man I take to be the divine assurance of his noble 
origin and innate dignity.” 

“Yet in how limited a degree is this sense culti- 


eed 


of outward nature. 


vated 

“True, but according to the ratio of its growth is 
the progress of a barbarous nation towards civilisa- 
tiou. It is the capacity to perceive the beautiful 
which distinguishes the man of refinement, culture, 
and benevolence, from the barbarian and the savage. 
Take from European civilisation all that is due to 
its art—speaking of art in the broadest and most 
and we at once relapse into the ages 





universal sense 
%” 
“T see that the progress of art and the perception 
of the beautiful depend upon the improvability of 
the race,” said Frances; “but I wished to know 
whether happiness could not exist without these.” 
“A limited amount of happiness may; but it is 
even questionable whether this may be called happi- 
ness, in view of the possibilities for real enjoyment 
which exist in man’s nature. The appreciation of 
the beautiful can be taught to man alone of all 
created objects, and this to me is a conclusive proof 
that it is destined to be part of his education.” 
“Then I now perceive the reason why Homer and 
Shakespeare, Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, are placed 
before the inventors and the scientific discoverers, 
men whose object it is to minister te the material 


_ needs of the human race.” 


“Exactly so,” replied the artist. “We cannot 
speculate upon what condition the world would have 
at the present moment been in if the great poets 
and painters had never lived. Neither is there any 
It is a remarkable fact 


| that pregress in the useful and the beautiful has 


progressed in equal stages amongst the most highly 
civilised nations.” 

Miss Wyntoun was apparently convinced by the 
arguments of her guardian. She sat for some time 
in silence, watching the progress being made at the 
easel, and presently began to question the artist 


| upon another point in which she was much in- 


terested. 
“Where do we look for the true line of beauty ?” 
she inquired. “In the subject, or in the eye of the 


2» 


spectator 

“That is a very difficult question,” replied Ar- 
lington. “If I answer that it is in the subject, I 
shall be met by the difficulty that there are few 
persons capable of perceiving it; and if I say that 
the perception of beauty depends entirely upon 
the eye of the spectator, I shall limit the beau- 
tiful to such forms only as I, and those who view 
from the same point of vision, may regard in that 
light.” 

“Then you think that beauty really lies in the 
said Miss Wyntoun, “and that the eye 
may be trained to perceive it?” 


subject,” 
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“That is something of my meaning, though there 
will always be a great diversity of opinion on the 
subject, owing to this complex thing which we call 
human nature. But most men of intelligence and 
culture can be brought to agree upon certain general 
principles and aspects of the beautiful, and for that 
reason I cannot help thinking that the subject has 
much to do with the matter.’ 


“The appreciation of the beautiful, then, will pro- 
gress with the development of the artistic faculty,” 
observed Miss Wyntoun. ‘“ Sir Joshua Reynolds says 
that ‘the untaught mind finds a vast gulf between 
its own powers and those works of complicated art, 
which it is utterly unable to fathom; and it supposes 
that such a void can be passed only by supernatural 
powers,’”’ 

“True, and in that observation you have indi- 
cated the real function of art. It is to act as an 
interpreter between the uninitiated and Nature—to 
discover and unfold that beauty which unquestion- 
ably exists, but which would otherwise go unre- 
cognised.” 

“How happy must his lot be,” 
Wyntoun, with an enthusiasm that went to the heart 


exclaimed Miss 


of the painter, ‘‘ whose whole life is devoted to the 
searching out of this excellence among created things, 
and in the face of Nature!” 

Arlington turned round from his easel. “Upon 
my word, Miss Frances Wyntoun,” he said, “you 
speak as though you were a painter yourself.’ 

*‘ Art is beyond me, but I often wish it were not,” 
she answered, with a sigh. “I have sketched, and 
committed my work to the flames as soon as it was 
done.” 

“Ah! that is foolish; for if you are in earnest 
about it, those despised drawings would serve to show 
you the way you have travelled, and be to you anart 
education of themselves. Promise me that you will 
show me your next effort in this direction,’ he 
added, with a smile. “As your guardian, I shall 
of course be bound to favour you with a frank 
and unbiassed opinion upon the character of your 
work.” 

For some time Frances Wyntoun declined to make 
the required promise; but at length it was exacted 
from her; and with a merry laugh she tripped from 
the room. 


When she had gone, John Arlington dropped his | 


brush, and began pacing the floor of the studio, 
of his 


“Yes,” he me 





Some reflections found audible expression. 
litated, “art is glorious, and a deep 
could J 
nt st 
end in shaking 1 


7 


he little work 


solace, else how bear my present burden ? 


But this consta It will 


ruggle is too depressing. 
then farewell even to 
T..- 

AWC. 


iV Nerves, and 





which I ean do. 








travagance, here I amin a po 
from wl I > no of 
would have been better to apply to Lord Carleton. 


No! he is aware of my profession; and John Arling- 
Yet what is to be done? Time 


If I fail at the Academy I am 


ton cannot beg. 

alone will show. 

ruined!” 
CHAPTER XII. 


PROJECTS, 





** He is my father; 
He stands upon the verge of an abyss; 
!’’Lorp Lytronx, 





He calls his child to save him! 


THE promised relief to Lord Carleton in the advance 


to be made by Mr. Vaughan was very welcome to 
that nobleman. The more he had weighed his pe- 
cuniary position hitherto, the less did he appear to 
like it. Lord Carleton was by no means destitute of 
good qualities, and he felt occasionally—though, as 
we have said, these moments were too fleeting—a 
deep feeling of compunction over the large sums of 
money which he had squandered away. Could he 
have been borne from the scene of his old haunts, 
and have been banished entirely from the peculiar 
temptations to which he was susceptible, in all 
probability he might have been weaned from the 
vice that was rapidly gaining the mastery over him. 
But the secret was too well kept from his wife and 
all who were dear to him to permit of their en- 
Any pursuit to which 


treaties remonstrances. 


shame is attached, and which is pursued in secret, 


or 


must speedily remove its subject from the influence 
of all natural affections and associations. 

But though Mr. Gregory’s letter had produced a 
| satisfactory feeling upon Lord Carleton, the latter by 
| no means allowed his other projects to sleep. It 

wanted now but three days before his son Reginald 
| Ashton went to Cambridge, and as yet he had had no 
conversation with him upon certain subjects which it 
was essential to discuss. Ashton was now in London, 
making preparations for his departure. He 
chiefly occupied with thoughts of his own future, but 
it would be idle to deny that he had failed to notice 
a gradual alteration in Lord Carleton of late years. 
Never of a very communicative disposition, and 
having a mind closed to all purely intellectual enjoy- 


was 


ments, his lordship had developed a doggedness and 
sullenness of demeanour which were quite foreign to 
Reginald could only note 
It 


is perhaps not a very pleasant thing to meet con- 


him in his earlier years. 
the change, he was powerless to account for it. 
tinually a man whose patrimony you are gradually 


diminishing, especially when that individual happens 


to be your only son; and some such feeling as this 
probably tinged Lord Carleton’s life with bitterness, 
making him petulant and irritable. 

He at lenetn for the interview 
which could no longer beavoided. As the door closed 
upon the private conference between father and son, 
1ald Ashton’s mind was a tumult of curiosity and 
This was the first occasion on which 


himseir 


nerved 





( apprehension. 
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he had thus been brought face to face in solemn con- 
clave with his father. 

Taking a seat, Lord Carleton beckoned his son to 
follow his example. 

“As you are so soon leaving us, Reginald,” his 
lordship began, nervously twitching his fingers, and 
moving uneasily in his seat, “I thought I would ask 
your presence here, having a few things of importance 
to say to you.” 

Here the speaker halted, as though he expected 
some encouragement from his auditor to proceed. 
Reginald, however, merely bowed his head, a pro- 
ceeding which considerably embarrassed Lord Carle- 
ton. 


«As I remarked, Reginald,” resumed his lordship, | 


“I wished to have some conversation with you upon 
matters of importance—your position and your 
future.” 

“TI shall be happy to hear you,” said Reginald. 

“‘ As the future Lord Carleton,” the peer continued, 
“you will some day or other be called upon to take 
the position to which you are entitled. It is not my 


wish that you should do anything derogatory to that | 


position in the way of providing for yourself. But I 
am not aware whether you are acquainted with the 
present position of the Carleton estates?” 

The question astonished Reginald, who, as the scion 
of a noble house, had felt no concern for the future, 
imagining that house to be as firmly established as 
the British Constitution itself. 

“T am, of course, ignorant of all business matters, 
and know nothing respecting the Carleton property 
except what little information you have confided to 
me,” Reginald replied. 

“It is my unpleasant duty to inform you that the 
property is not so valuable as I could wish—in fact, 
it is encumbered.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Reginald, whose eyebrows 
were elevated with astonishment. He had believed 
the wealth of the Carletons to be inexhaustible, 
though he had never given one serious thought as to 
the actual amount of that wealth. He could not 
conceal from his father, however, that the intima- 
tion just conveyed to him had come upon him with 
surprise. 

“In what way does this bear upon me?” he in- 
quired. ‘‘Am I to understand that the condition 
of things is such that you wish me to adopt a pro- 
fession ?” 

“No, sir, no,” said Lord Carleton, with some 
amount of asperity. ‘“‘ Nothing of the kind. When 
did an Ashton take to trade or business, pray ?” 

“T don’t know, and, to tell the truth,” added 
Reginald, “I don’t care. For myself I see nothing 


compromising to one’s dignity in a professional life. | 


I would much rather know the worst at once, and 
prepare against it while I have life and hope before 
me, than discover, when too late, that I am leading 
a useless life.” 


“What folly you talk, Reginald!” interrupted 
Lord Carleton, with a gesture of impatience. “Of 
course things will never reach such a pass as to 
require you to labour with your own hands; but you 
do not wish, I presume, to be satisfied for ever 
with the impoverished revenues of an encumbered 
estate P” 

“T would rather not speculate upon an event 
which, I trust, lies in the far distant future,” replied 
Reginald. “I hope it will be long before I come 
into possession of the Carleton estates, father, en- 
cumbered or unencumbered. But when that time 
arrives I shall know how to meet any problems that 
may arise.” 

Lord Carleton felt how difficult was his task in 
, dealing with one who manifested this independent 
| tone. And Reginald Ashton was a youth of firm 
| and decided principle, as well as of manly spirit. 
| You are quite right, my son,” said the peer, in a 
| somewhat mollified tone; “but you cannot refuse to 
| accept the advice of a parent on your start in life. 
, From this time I shall not have many opportunities 
of speaking with you. To tell the truth, my real ob- 

ject is to warn you not to make any entangling en- 
| gagements when you have left the paternal roof.” 
| “Engagements! what engagements? ” 

His lordship, with a little preliminary cough, said, 
| “Hem! I mean engagements with a view to matri- 
mony.” 

“T have not the slightest intention of making any 
| such engagement,” responded Reginald, with a smile. 

The idea appeared to him to verge upon the ridicu- 
| lous. 

“Exactly ; I know you have no present idea of 
, such a thing,” said his lordship, “and I wish you to 
| continue in that mood. Unwarned, I think it not at 
all improbable that you might have fallen into such 
a trap.” 

Reginald Ashton made a gesture of dissent. 

“Well, well, I am glad you see the matter in the 
proper light,” said Lord Carleton. ‘ There was one 
other thing I wished to say, Reginald. It is this. 
It would give me very great happiness if you could 
see in Miss Milligan those qualities desirable in your 
future wife.” 

“Miss Milligan!” ejaculated Reginald, this time 
with complete and genuine astonishment. Before 
he could sufficiently recover himself to add anything 
to his exclamation, his lordship interrupted. 

“Why not? If she is not handsome, remember 
that beauty is but skin deep. She is very amiabie, 
immensely wealthy, and—and—knows when to hold 
her tongue.” 

“She certainly does,” replied Reginald; “ but 
with such silence, golden though it be, I could never 
be content. You surely cannot be serious, father?” 

‘“*T never was more serious in my life. I tell you, 
| Reginald, that I look forward to this marriage as one 
| of the happiest events of my life. You will learn to 
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like her, and the marriage must take place to save 
us, and to reinstate us in our lawful and natural | 
position as the leading family in the county. The | 
Carletons must not go under water.” 

It was on the listener’s tongue to make some 
strong rejoinder, as he sprang excitedly to his feet. 

“Impossible! impossible!” This, however, was 
all the word he uttered. 

“Then you would see us ruined, and yourself de- 
graded?” said Lord Carleton. 

“No; but I would never sell myself to procure | 
wealth, or even to redeem the Carleton estates. The 
family honour shall never be tarnished by me, and 
that is all you can fairly claim from me, There | 
shall be no huckstering with affections.” 

Seeing that the task of persuading his son to the 
acceptance of his own views was hopeless, Lord Carle- 
ton adopted other tactics. He stormed and raved at 
Reginald, and threatened him with his direst dis- 
pleasure. This was a greater mistake than the other. 
The recalcitrant youth stood like a rock, upon which 
the winds and the waves beat in vain. He preserved 
an unbroken calm, answering his father not even 


| by a syllable. When asked whether he had nothing 


to say, he simply moved his head negatively. 

His lordship was perplexed. He had not expected 
this line of conduct. If his son had, by any indis- 
creet or undutiful observations, given him the oppor- 
tunity of detecting a weak place in his armour, he 
would have welcomed the chance, however small or 
poor. But Reginald conquered by his self-possession. 
He had said all that he had to say to his father, and 
remained passive. Lord Carleton now passed to the 
other extreme, and became pitifully imploring. He 


| appealed to the affection of Reginald in the tenderest 


language he could command. The son was touched, 
and now saw that more depended upon his answer 
than he had at first imagined. But he held to his 
purpose. Not even for a father and others whom 
he loved could he do the thing that was demanded of 
him. When the abortive interview closed it would 
have been difficult to decide who felt the most poig- 
nant grief, Lord Carleton or the son who was about 
to leave his roof under the painful relations thus 
newly established. 
(To be continued). 





A MONTH AMO 


BY A CHAPLAIN’ 


=> 


HE chaplain of the Kent County Asylum | 
requires a substitute from August the 
20th to September the 20th.” 

This advertisement caught my eye as 

I was seeking a change for myself and 

my family, this summer; and it resulted in my un- 
dertaking the duties, 

“ A strange holiday this!’”? some may be ready to 
And in truth, such it seemed to me after 
the idea of offering myself had suggested itself. But 
the locality was attractive, and the novelty of the | 
work had a sort of fascination. So I went; and being | 
much interested in what I saw and heard, I have | 
thought others might be interested too in my 
experience. 

The Asylum which was the scene of my temporary 
labours is situated about two miles out of Maidstone. 
It is encircled by hills; and very fair is the scene all 
round, Graceful hop-gardens—just in their prime at 
thetime of my visit—clothe the slopes and mantle the 
vales, interspersed with cherry-orchards and woods 
of blended verdure. 


xO} 
J 


coy 





exclaim. 


Parks surrounding substantial 
and there, And 
peeping out from 


houses enrich the landscape here 
shingle spires or stone towers, 
clustering houses, link the present with the past, 
and earth with heaven—from which heaven comes 
freshening breezes when the air stagnates below. 

No better position could have been chosen for the 


Institution. The pile of plain buildings has, how- 


NG THE 


S SUBSTITUTE, 


MAD. 


ever, not improved the panorama; and it has left but 
one little patch of heath of a broad expanse, once 
tapestried with broom and gorse and heather, where 
blue-bells could claim the sky as their own, and 
insects could waver in affluence from flower to flower. 

The Asylum holds over one hundred and fifty acres 
of land, the portions not covered with buildings or 
used for recreation-grounds being cultivated asafarm. 

The large erection, with little architectural adorn- 
ment to mitigate the bulk, and with associations so 
painful connected with it, appals the passer-by whose 
heart is of penetrable stuff. But the dismal im- 
pression is softened by a survey of the premises. 
Within, everything wears as cheerful an aspect as is 
consistent with economy. There is no prison-like 
sternness; there are no ugly signs of coercion, True, 
the door of each gallery is locked, and the clank of 
the key as we enter grates upon our feelings; but, 
beyond this necessary precaution there is nothing 
that strikes harshly. The walls are hung with bright 
pictures ; there is abundant light ; fuchsias hang from 
pendents in the ceiling, well-grouped flowers deck 
the tables; bagatelle-boards invite those so disposed 
to forget their malady in diversion ; parrots, starlings, 


squirrels, and other pets, are provided for the amuse- 


ment of the patients ; and illustrated books lie about 
for their use. 
Nothing, however, it may be thought, can sufii- 
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otherwise than depressing to the visitor; and to some 
extent this isso. ‘I'o know that nearly twelve hundred, 
with minds“ jangled and out of tune,” are under treat- 
ment, and that these are the insane poor of only one 
county—here indeed is enough to sadden the heart! 
But for the most part the reality is less painful than 
the fancy would picture it. Many of the patients 
show to the passing observer scarcely any signs of 
A goodly number may be seen 
or in the shops attached to the 


unsoundness of mind, 
working on the farm 
premises: wielding the sledge at the forge, plying the 
plane at the carpenter’s bench, repairing clothes on 
the tailor’s board, assisting in the kitchen, scrubbing 
the floors or washing the clothes ; while, of those not 
capable of hard work, many are engaged in lighter 
employments: the men helping in the garden, the 
women using deft fingers on those seeming inutilities 
which men are apt to scorn in the process, but 
acknowledge when completed to be no ungraceful 
adornment of room or person. 

But I would ask my reader to go with me through 
the Institution. Having passed through the outer 
gate, and walked up an ample lawn planted with 
fruit-trees, we enter the front door. A wing stretches 
on either side. Turning to that for males, and 
applying our pass-key, we find ourselves in a long 
room, distempered and painted with cheerful colours, 
and decked as described. Along the side are isolated 
sleeping places for the worst cases, the others sleep- 
The attendant comes forward, 
As we pass along we 


ing in dormitories. 
and conducts us through, 
address one and another. Some look up vacantly, 
some are sullen, but others are glad to be greeted; and 
many droll things do we hear from them. One tells 
us he has means of telegraphing all over the world; 
another, when asked the meaning of a boss of brass 
which studs his shirt, says it is a symbol of Him who 
is “ the bright and morning Star; ” a third is making 
strange passes over his person, which he explains are 
an antidote to witchery. Having passed through 
the wards, we go out into the airing-ground, which 
we find laid out with grass, bordered with bright 
flowers. We express surprise that these are un- 
injured ; but, we are told that, with occasional and 
decreasing difficulty, the gardens are preserved from 
harm. 

From the men’s side we pass to the women’s. The 
only difference noticeable here is the greater ex- 


citability of the patients, which is painfully apparent | 


in the airing-ground of the refractory, where several 
wild creatures run up and down the central mound, 
dance grotesquely about; or, coming up, pour out a 


of absurd talk, “full of sound and fury, 


” 


farrago 





signifying nothing 





na ourselves 





Coming out, we cross a yard, 





among the wo1 
are industriously employed. We then visit the bakery, 
and find four hundred loaves in course of making ; 


and thence we make our way toan immense kitchen, 


shops, Where many of the patients | 


round which are ranged coppers in which stew is 


|simmering. The cook shows his appliances with 


| pride, including chambers in which many joints can 


be cooked together by gas, and others in which big 
dishes of potatoes are being steamed. The magnitude 
of his operations may be judged from the fact that 
he sometimes has a thousand pounds of meat to cook 
at once. Opposite the kitchen is the store from 
which all that is required in the establishment is 
given out. 

From the balance-sheet of last year it appears that 
the annual expenditure amounted to £37,299 15s. 4d. 





This sum in the gross appears very large ; but it is 
calculated that the average cost of maintenance, 
medicine, clothing, and care, is only ten shillings and 
Close by is 


| sevenpence a week for each patient. 
! a fine dining-room, where some of the patients are 
| laying the cloths on the tables, under the direction 
| of an attendant. 

| Coming out again into the corridor, and turning 
} to the left, we find a door which leads into a new 
| building, a large brick erection. In this for the 
| most part the patients are superior to those in the 
older building, especially in one ward, a large square 
room, provided with a good piano. In this are the 
paying patients, and the better class of convales- 


cents. 
One gallery in this building is devoted to epileptic 


cases— fitty patients,” as the nurses name them. 
This room is a very dreary one to visit. The 
countenances of the inmates look worn, and their 
winds have been terribly darkened by disease. One 
of the nurses told me they had had as many as 
seventy fits among the patients in this ward in one 
day, and that they found the work in it so trying, 
| that it would be unendurable did they not change 
| from time to time to other galleries. 

Another of these wards is used as an infirmary. 
| In this are two women who are suffering from cata- 
| lepsy, which has reduced them to so piteous a state 
| of lethargy that they seldom move, and are too inert 
even to brush away the flies which settle on their 


faces with the same impunity as on dead flesh. 
| One of these moves her limbs, but is almost entirely 
dependent on the will of another to excite her voli- 
tion. When bidden to raise her arm, she does so, 


and then keeps it erect until it falls by the relaxing 


of muscular force. But, the most distressing form 


of mental disease is melancholia. Yonder, for 
| instance, sits a poor creature in whose heart every 


gleam of gladness has been quenched. She was 
once a schoolmistress, and the light of joy kindled 
in her countenance; but now she sits, in utter help- 
lessness and abject misery, with her finger against 
| her wan cheek, and as she lifts her sad eyes, she 


I have 








ays in piteous tones: “I know my fate. 


murdered my mother. They are going to take me 
athe 
to prison.” 


! the delusion, for such it is entirely. 


And no pains can disabuse her mind of 
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Or, to turn to but one other of such painful cases, 
we enter one of the small sleeping-rooms of the ward, 
and find a poor emaciated woman, with her head half- 
hidden in the coverlet. This is gently raised, and 
she is asked whether she would like to listen to a few 
words of Scripture; but she replies: ‘No, it is too 
late, too late!’”’ She is told that Jesus is able to 
save to the uttermost, but she repeats the dreary 
words of despair. And the only words of prayer she 
will offer is a petition to us to extinguish her life, in 
pity, by some quick quietus. Truly sad are such cases 
as these, and a fearful warning are they of the 
danger of neglecting salvation. But with reference 
to some, at least, of these instances of despondency, 
we may apply the fine words in which Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning says so tenderly and truly of 
Cowper :— 

**O Christian ! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand is clinging! ” 

And herein is comfort for the friends of those who 
are suffering from this most fearful form of de- 
pression. 

Happily, these extremely distressing cases are 
exceptional. Many of the patients look up cheer- 
fully, and seem happy in their day-dreams. One 
such, for instance, whose mind was put out of gear by 
a railway accident, always spoke gaily and made 
quaint remarks in a ringing treble, flowing like a 
brook, with pleasant sharps and glancing lights. 
Another is constantly nursing two black dolls with 
the glee of a child. Some who are well enough to 
leave the Asylum do not seek their discharge, 
because they prefer being there to going into a 
workhouse. 

Very amusing, of course, are some of the delusions. 
A woman with about as much music in her voice as 
a rook tells you calmly that she is Jenny Lind; a 
meek creature protests that she really has not 
usurped the throne, with a tone of quiet earnestness 
which is very grotesque as coming from about the 
last person in the realm whom one would suspect of 
high treason; another may decline to sit down, 
because she has the uncomfortable impression that 
her back is made of glass. 

But let us step out into the airing-ground of this 
department. It is large, nicely laid out, and open to 
glimpses of the hills, along which softening shadows 
creep to soothe the eye. Some of the patients are 
sitting at work ; others are engaged in conversation ; 
while here and there an individual is indulging in 
monologue, or is walking with the fancied air of a 
duchess, with head erect, and dress held with 
supposed dignity. We cross this garden, and find a 
low building, before which several lads are playing. 
There are, the keeper tells us, eighteen in all—mostly 
epileptic. A most dreary spectacle are these poor 
lads, with their idiotic shamble and slavering speech. 
And it is no wonder that they are a responsible 


charge, for Dr. Maudsley states in his work on “ Body , 


| walking along the paths. 
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and Mind,” that “a single epileptic attack has been 
known to change entirely the moral character, render- 
ing a child rude, vicious, and perverse, who was 
hitherto gentle, amiable, and tractable.” Looking at 
these poor youths, who had never known the elastic 
vigour of boyhood, and would never know the grati- 
fication of an advancing intelligence, I thought of 
the remarkable statement of Dr. Howe, that of 300 
idiots in Massachusetts as many as 145 were found 
to be the offspring of intemperate parents, an out- 
come of the laws of heredity which surely should 
make the father or mother who is in danger of trans- 
mitting disease through the effects of alcoholism 
recoil from the degrading, selfish habit which so 
frequently affects their innocent children. 

We next make our way to a larger erection, an ad- 
ditional building for men. We find the wards almost 
empty, so we step out into the airing-ground. Some of 
the older men are sitting against the wall, smoking ; 
others are conversing with the attendants, or are 
One advances to you, and 


| in loud bass announces his respect for the clergy. 
, You start at the explosive tones of his voice, but the 


keeper reassures you by telling you that it arises from 
deafness. Another, a Scotchman, with fantastic air, 
pours out a torrent of words, from which you gather 
that he considers himself a genius, and thinks it a 
pity so much ability should be lost to the world by 
his detention. This man, we are told, did not 
speak for three years; but suddenly his tongue was 
loosed, and he has been making up for lost time ever 
since. 

There are several cases, by-the-bye, of dumbness 
from simple restraint of the power of speech. Onc 
man, showing this peculiarity, and exhibiting no other 
eccentricity, works in the carpenter’s shed. ‘A woman 
who was almost always mute, struck me as being so 
from a proud reticence. But, with others it seemed 
a strange whim, What is remarkable is that it 
should last so long as it often does. 

Before leaving the wards I must point out the 
new system of communicating, through the agency of 
electricity, a record of the visits of the night-watches. 
A plug of metal is placed by the person on duty in the 
wall, while he remains in the ward, and the electric 
circle being completed thereby a small wheel is 
drawn down in a tell-tale clock in the superintendent’s 
room, which makes a groove on the slip of paper 
kept in motion, and records thus the time and length 
of the visit. The extent of the premises may ke 
judged from the fact that seven miles of wire were 
required for this apparatus. 

We have now visited all the buildings except that 
in which the chaplain is especially interested, namely 
the church, which is a plain structure, of Early 
English style, left to the custody of a meek-looking 
patient, who diversifies the duties of his office by 
winding up the sun. In this church I said prayers 
every morning at half-past seven, except on Sundays, 
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when there is a service with sermon at ten o’clock, 
and evening prayers at four o’clock. 

It might be supposed a difficult thing to minister 
to minds diseased, but I found the services differ 
but little from those with an ordinary congregation ; 
and I kept in mind with reference to them the 
principle laid down by Goethe, that the insane should 
be treated as if they were of sound mind. 

Two or three of the patients may have to be 
removed in the course of the service, but the fre- 
quency of these occurrences prevents the others from 
being disturbed by them, and the sufferer is quietly 
taken to the wards, or to one of the padded rooms 
in the porch provided for such casualties. 

In his visits the chaplain frequently hears that his 
ministrations have carried comfort to the heart and 
have awakened better feelings, and he is thereby 
much encouraged in a work in which he must often 
fear lest he should be spending his strength for 
nought. 

As to the bearing of the work of the chaplain on 
the malady of those under his charge, Dr. Tuke, 
no mean authority, has said:—“Close bonds knit 
together the duties of the divine and the 
physician, but in no branch of 


general 


medicine, 


when 
admissible at all, is religious consolation more 
necessary than in the treatment of mental depression 
or morbid fear; no functions can be more closely 
united than those which require as firmly, yet trust- 
fully, to attempt to heal those who are broken in 
heart, and to give medicine to heal their sickness.” 
While in all diseases the physical and the spiritual 
inter-act, this is especially so in insanity. 


in the course of the past year 317 new cases were 
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admitted into the Asylum, and the report attributes | 
forty-one of these to moral, and the rest to physical 


reasons, 
assigned, these meet most intimately. 


In intemperance, to which twenty-four are 
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And hers, the 
too common a 


I was by her plaintive appeals. 


superintendent told me, is, alas! 
case. 


As to the success of the healing influences brought 


to bear. I find from the report that last year 150 
patients were discharged “recovered,” and fifty- 
three “relieved;”’ the per-centage of recoveries being 


48°26 
number under 


in proportion to the admission, and 7°64 to the 
treatment. This proportion would 
have been larger but for the fact that since the 
capitation 
paupers in an Asylum there has been 


Government have made a grant to 
a general 
eases from the work- 
The effect of this is disadvantageous to the 
better class of cases. 
valescents to find so many around them drivelling in 
imbecility, and it is painful for those brought into 


dependence simply by their affliction, and for such as 


transference of the chronic 
house. 


It is very trying for con- 


having a small income are not in a position to pay the 
cost at a private Asylum, to have to associate with 
And there are several in the Kent 
Thus, I found there 


chronic paupers. 
Asylum to whom this applies. 
a medical man, a commercial traveller, shopkeepers, 
schoolmasters and mistresses, and several women 
with small annuities. One of these put the matter 
to me ina droll way, saying, “I have been accus- 
tomed to clean my teeth with tooth-powder, and have 
lavender-water on my handkerchief, and now I am 
It seems to me 
therefore that a classification is needed such as can- 
not be made without the establishment of institu- 


obliged to sort with these people.” 


tions with some adjustment of grades. 
In 
to know of a novel mode of mitigating madness, 


speaking of recovery, it may interest my readers 


introduced from Italy, which is being tried with 
some success—namely, placing aggravated cases in 
sobering 


rooms tinged with a or cheering hue, 


' according to the nature of the affection—the chamber 


One of the cases which excited my sympathy 


extremely may be cited as an example. 
the world by the death of her father, a young 
cirl, with refinement in her conversation, and con- 
siderable grace in her manners, suffered herself to 
be deceived by a reprobate of position. By-and-by 
she woke from a wild romance to the reality of a 


Cast upon 


commonplace desertion, and her mind was dizzied. | 


I would that all heartless ones could be haunted as 
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T HEY twine! they twine! ah, their links of gold 
)- \) Lock the heart and the fingers, fold by fold! 
_o 


They gleam, they shine like the cherub morn, 
Like the rose of love without its thorn! 


They cling to my hands ere they fall, they fall! 
And thou dost not heed their loss at all. 
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for the 


diffused throu 





ited being tinged with blue, while red is 


coloured glass and harmonising 





that for the depressed. 


distemper in 


Much more could I write on the subject, but my 


article has been sufficiently extended. Therefore, 


»my readers to thank God for the blessing of 


ind reason, and bidding them pray for the poor 
sufferers from slose my account of my 





anity, I « 
a Chaplain’s Substitute. 


experience as 


RLS. 


*Tis thy mother’s heart that doth ache, and feel 
The severing touch of the cold, stern steel! 


Ah, crown of beauty! ah, golden cloud 

Where her glances rested so fond and proud! 
Do ye mingle now with the fallen toys 

rirls and boys? 


¢ 
Ss 


Thrown aside this morn by her 
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And why, and why do the quick tears start 
As she folds one curl to her lips and heart, 
And gives it a place in the sacred calm 


Of the hidden treasures that hold life’s balm ? 


Why ? oh, but her tears are not drops of grief! 
There was sweet regret, but its smart was brief ; 
And those tears were more of hope than pain, 

As the gleam of that gold shot through their rain. 


QU IVER. 


For childish things must be left behind! 
Their glory shall bless, but it must not blind! 
And the fadeless diadem of life 

Must crown that brow after holy strife! 


We gather the severed tresses now, 
But a grander beauty shall crown thy brow 
When the golden crowns of the saints are cast 
At their Saviour’s feet, in praise, at last! 

Mrs. Henry Faussett (ALESSIE Bonn), 


CHAPTER II. 


to vee engine. I didn’t want to see a lot 





was too soon for any visible effect. 
mounted higher, and the poor old place 
In the crowd I came across our 


The flames 
seemed doomed. 
Madge, with no hat on, and only a little shawl on 
her bare shoulders. 

“You naughty child, go home directly!” I said, 
She shook me off, her 
all alight with excitement. 


laying violent hands on her. 
big eyes 

“T shan’t! 
children are not all there! there are two away. 
Guy! do you think they are in the fire?” 

I stared at her. ‘ What do you know about 
children ?” I said, stupidly enough. 

“T know them all, and I can’t find Bob and 
Willie!” she said, almost wild with excitement, and 
something else. “Find them, Guy! oh, find them! 
they ‘ll be burnt to death!” 

At that moment a man came dashing past, knock- 
ing the people right and left, as if they were so many 
sticks. It was Wright himself, the master of the 
farm ; and one glance at his face told me that Madge 

vas right. All the children were not out. 

Away I went after Wright, with Madge holding 
It was no use ordering her home; 
Round the side of the house we 


Guy, I’ve been to the barn, and the 
Oh, 


the 


tight to my coat. 
she wouldn’t go. 
stopped, and looked up. 
one of those insane little holes you sometimes see in 


such houses, 


were two little white faces. 

“There, there!” shrieked Madge, and poor Wright 
threw up his hands. He seemed to lose all sense in 
a moment. 


of crying women and children The ! 
men were at work vigorously, but it 





There under the eaves was | 


filled in with a couple of panes of thick | 
green glass; and pressed closely against the panes | 
| go and 


Some of them ran for a ladder, but when they 


brought it they didn’t know where to put it. What 
was the use of getting to that hole in the wall? they 
couldn’t drag the boys through it. Wright came to 
himself then, and helped to drag the ladder round to 
the back, where a larger window opened on the 
landing, close to the door of the children’s room. 


MINE. 

With Madge clinging to me I couldn’t get near, 
but from the distance I saw some one run up the 
ladder and disappear through the broken window. 

I managed to drag Madge out of the crowd and 
lift her en a farm waggon, out of the way of danger. 
I stood on the shaft beside her, with my arm round 
her, and there we watched the two little white figures 
passed out of the window, one by one, to the man on 
the ladder, and by him to those below. 

*“Why don’t he come out himself?” exclaimed a 
‘The smoke hasn’t choked him, 


’ 


man by my side. 
has it?” 

** Who is it?” I asked. 

And, without turning his eyes from the burning 


house, he answered, “ One of the young Mr. Walder- 


sons. Look! Baker’s lifting him out of the 
window !” 
Madge screamed, “Oh, Guy! it’s Hugh! He’s 


dead !” 

She clung to my arm frantically ; but I was in no 
mood to be gentle, and shook her off. How I got to 
the place I don’t know; the people made way, 
suppose. I saw Dr. May kneeling by a figure on 
the grass, and the next moment I was by his side. 
It was not Hugh, it was Thorald. 

** Don’t touch him,” said old May, hastily. 

I drew back my head with a gasp. “Is he dead?” 

*No such thing! but he’s burnt. Clear away 
good people. What do you want to crowd 


” 


there, 
round for ? 

They drew back 
brought a rug. 

“Now,” said May, “I want some one as strong asa 
lion, and as gentle asa lamb. Guy, you had better 
tell your mother, and have a bed ready. 
Don’t frighten her; say that Thorald is hurt, but 
there is nothing to be alarmed at.” 

His words were reassuring enough, but as I bent 
over poor old Thor’s blackened face my heart sank. 
As I passed the waggon I thought of Madge; but 
she wasn’t there. Catch her staying by herself in a 
place of safety. It was only about half a mile to our 
house over the fields, As I jumped over the last 


at once, and then some one 


| gate I met our mother, her face as white as a sheet. 
! 
‘ She would have passed me, but I took hold of her 


th 


an 


on 
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arm. “ Mother,’’ I said, ‘‘ May wants you to have 
everything comfortable for poor old Thorald; he’s 
hurt, 2nd will want no end of nursing.” It was the 
best thing I could think of saying. By the look in 
her face I knew she thought he was dead, and my 
words—old May’s message—told her the truth. 

“Oh, Guy, don’t deceive me !” 
“T’d rather know the worst. 
My Hugh! my poor Hugh!” 

“Hugh!” I echoed, staring at her. 
the matter with Hugh ? 

‘Madge saw him,” said a voice in the darkness, 
and Edda stole up, “ she said he was dead, Guy.” 

“ Madge! little mischief!” I cried, angrily. It 
good thing for Miss Madge that she wasn’t 
I never felt so tempted to box any- 
“ Little idiot! she knows 
It’s Thorald, and May 
armed at.” 


” 


she cried, piteously, 


Isn’t my boy dead? 


* What’s 


By) 


2. 
a 





was 
within reach, 
one’s ears in my life. 
nothing about it, mother. 
says there is nothing to be a 

The children were all crying in the hall, with old 
Janet the cook keeping guard over them. LEvery- 
thing was at sixes and Edda, like the 
sensible little thing she was, marched all the younger 
ones up stairs. Bert went after them, to keep them 
quiet, and let Edda come down to help mother. Just 
like Bert that was. 

In a short time Thorald was lying on the bed in 
May nodded cheerfully to me, as 


sevens. 


the west room. 
he slit up the burnt coat-sleeve. 

“We shall save his beauty after all, Guy; it would 
be a shame for such a face to be spoilt, wouldn’t 
it?” 

He sent me down to the kitchen with an order, and 
when I came back I saw Hugh standing at the hall 
door. I went up, and looked at him in amazement. 
His face and hands were black with smuts and smoke, 
his hair was singed, and there was about him a strong 
smell of burning wood. 

“Were you there?” Icried. ‘“ Are you burnt?” 

He jerked his thumb in the direction of the west 
wing. “Is he dead or dying ?” 

“ Neither; he isn’t seriously hurt, May says. 
and wash, and then come in.” 


Go 


There was a curious look on his face as he turned 
away. I was too busy thinking of Thorald to take 
any notice; and if I had not been I should only have 
; he and Thor were awful 





thought he was worrying 
chums generally. 

I went back to the room, and found Thorald quietly 
watching the dector’s operations. He did not speak, 
smile as I took my place at May’s 
right Mother had 
washed the smoke from his face. and he looked 


but gave me a 
] 


1and, ready to be made useful. 


himself again. 
stole in. Light as his tread was I fancy Thorald 
knew it, and half turned his head. 

“T got the eruption over on the moor, old fellow,” 
he said, with a curious tremor of the lips, half a 
smile, half something else, 


) 


Presently the door opened, and Hugh | 





Hugh dropped down on a chair, and burst out 
crying like a baby. Old May ordered him out of the 
room in double quick time. 

Poor old Hugh! I knew then that he was thinking 
of his parting words to Thorald. In the midst of 
trouble things will suggest themselves sometimes in 
a comical light. It suddenly struck me, that with 
all this row going on in his own house, my father 
was probably sitting calmly in his laboratory making 
experiments. 

The thought came to mother at the same time, 
and she beckoned me out of the room. ‘Some one 
ought to tell your father, Guy. I cannot leave my 
poor boy,” she said, anxiously. 

“Where’s Madge?” I said; “if she is not locked 
up he knows.” 

“No, my dear; Bert would not let her go; he 
is with the children.” 

I ran 
which separated the south wing from the rest of the 
house. Double doors, covered with baize, shut out 
my father’s rooms, and kept them free from all 
noise. I knocked at the door, and went in. He was 
standing at a table, absorbed in a couple of jars, 
some bottles, and a dish of water, and put up his 
finger warningly. 

“ Father,” I said, bluntly; “ mother did not care 
to leave Thorald herself, so sent me to tell you that 
he has met with an accident, and is hurt.” 

“T always said he would meet with an accident,” 
“ What has he been doing 


up-stairs and along the long corridor, 


vas the irritable reply. 
now ?” 

“ Saving two of Wright’s boys from being burnt 
to death. May is with him.” 

“Burnt! what business had they near a fire? and 
how came Thorald there?” said my father, looking 
bewildered. 

I told him as graphically as I could, making much 
of Thor’s courage, of which I felt as proud as if it 
were my On my way back I looked in the 
nursery, and found the two little ones asleep on the 
rug, Murrel and Madge quarrelling fiercely, and 


own. 


Thyra sobbing in Bert’s arms. 

“*Murrel says I had no business to rush heme with 
bad news that wasn’t true!” cried Madge, appealing 
tome. “He saysI’m a horrid little raven, full of 
croak.” 

“So you are,’ maintained Murrel, angrily, and, 
worse still, contemptuously. 

Madge could stand anything but Murrel’s con- 
tempt. “Am I, Guy?” she said, with the suspicion 
of a sob in her voice. 

“Yes,” I replied, severely, thinking this too good 
“You are worse than a 
raven, because you profess to have sense. I’d like 
to shake you well, and tie you to the bed-post for a 
week,” 

This, from me, checked Miss Madge’s tears, and 
made her look daggers at me. Maurrel seized the 


an opportunity to be lost. 
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advantage, and I saw I might safely leave it in his 
hands. 

Thyra came trembling from Bert’s tired arms to 
mine. ‘Murrel has been down-stairs, and to the 
west room door to listen lots of times,” she said, 
nestling down. ‘‘ He says Thor will soon be well.” 

So he will. Dr. May has made him nearly well 
already. Cheer up, little April. Thorald will want 
nothing but sunshine, remember.” 

Little April was her family nickname. I don’t 
know who gave it her in the first place; but it stuck 
to her as nicknames sometimes do; it suited her so 
well. 

“May I go and wish him good-night? I won’t 
make a bit of noise!” she said, imploringly. ‘Do 
please let me, Guy! I know I shan’t go to sleep if 
I don’t see him!” 

She began to cry again; and Bert said, “She is 
so tired and exhausted with crying, poor little thing! 
Couldn’t you carry her in, and just let her see Thor, 
Guy? She has been crying to see him this last 
hour.” 

I dared not say yes without permission, though I 
wanted to carry her off there and then; so I stole 
back to the west room, and asked May if it would 
hurt Thorald. 

“Will she cry?” he asked, suspiciously. 

“Not she; I’ll answer for her.” 

“Then let her come, but keep her out of sight.” 

I ran back, and brought her in, whispering strict 
orders all the way. She was as quiet as a mouse, 
and looked at the top of Thorald’s head, which was 
all she could see, with such wistful love that I could 
not help giving her a silent kiss. May looked up, 
and I always say his eyes told the secret, for Thorald 
immediately said, “ Little April.” 

Itook her round then—May told me to—and let 
her kiss Thor. She did not ery, but just smiled 
down into his eyes. After that she went to bed 
quietly enough. 

It was a long time before Thorald was out again. 
His burns gave more trouble than May had expected. 
and caused him some anxiety. 

All the neighbourhood was praising our Thorald, 
and we were all as proud as peacocks over it. 

“Of course,” I overheard Murrel say, loftily, “a 
Walderson must be brave; the Waldersons always 
were.” 

Wright came up with the two boys to thank Mr. 
Thorald; but he couldn’t get out a word, when 
the mother went, and told him Thor was not well 
enough to see him. He tried to speak, but broke 
down in a sob, and then the boys began to cry of 





| 


| 





course! I got out of the way, so I don’t know how 
it ended. 

There was a subscription got up to help Wright to 
rebuild his old ramshackle place; and I often told 
him afterwards that the fire had been his best friend, 
The new house was better than the old. 

Hugh took upon himself the office of head nurse, 
and developed quite a new phase of character. He 
was always devising some fresh amusement for the 
invalid, and never seemed tired. But with all our 
care they were weary days for Thorald, and tried his 
patience pretty well. 

Madge began to boast that she was the one to 
bring the news; but Murrel put an end to that. 
What he said I don’t know, but never again did any- 
one hear the subject broached by Miss Madge. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


173. In whose reign do we find the fulfilment of 
the prediction against the sons of Hezekiah ? 

174. Quote a passage in which the distress and 
desolation coming upon a nation is foretold under the 
figure of the darkening of the sun and moon. 

175. Who was it used similar language against a 
renowned city in subsequent times ? 

176. Quote some words which show that the more 
educated among the Jews were conversant with the 
languages of other neighbouring countries. 

177. What words of our blessed Lord show the 
privation which He suffered for our sakes during His 
ministry ? 

178. Where is the first intimation given by our 
Lord of His ascension ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 480. 


162. The prophecy of Eliezer, when he said, 
“Because thou hast joined thyself to Ahaziah, the 
Lord hath broken thy works ” (2 Chron. xx. 37; and 
1 Kings xxii. 48). 

163. “ Where their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched”? (Mark ix. 44, 46, 48). 

164, Shallum, who was slain by Menahem, who 
afterwards became king (2 Kings xv. 13). 

165. Ebed - melech, the Ethiopian, 
Jeremiah out of the dungeon (Jer. xxxix. 16—18, 
and xxxviii, 11, 12). 

166. Capernaum, where many were healed, and 
many devils were cast out (Mark i. 32—34; Luke 
iv. 40, 41). 

167. ‘‘ Forty and six years” (John ii. 20), 


who took 
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(Drawn by F. Davv.) 


THE HERRING FISHERS. 


BY REV. M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 


HE fragrance of a summer day | With coming night the west wind leaves 
From fading cliffs is seaward borne, | Our craft ; the canvas gently shakes ; 
And sun-lit o’er the gleaming bay Each ripple scarce our good boat heaves, 

In richest promise smiles the corn. And on her quarter idly breaks. 
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Some, careless, whistle for a wind, 
Trresolute before we row ; 

Others to loved ones left behind 
On fancy’s wing fly to and fro. 


Oh, golden twilight, blessed boon 

Thou bring’st to many a day-worn wight ; 
*Tis ours beneath a glowing moon 

To reap the harvest of the night. 


To drift before the tidal swell 
Near miles of network; till the sun 
Wakes morning, and we joyful tell 
Our myriad fish, and work is done. 


*Tis ours night’s splendours oft to mark, 
Far flames in harmless terrors drest ; 
And star-show’rs through a glitt’ring arc 

Of heav’n illume the glorious west. 


And ours to watch the sea-birds sweep 
Round shoals of herrings, and their rush 


ON? 
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When hungry monsters of the deep 
The silv’ry hosts to sunshine push. 
| On trustful thoughts, our souls are stayed 
When storms to whitened anger spring ; 
Who made the sea the sailor made, 
And keeps him safely ’neath His wing. 
And oft when sorrow ’s on the wave,* 
And wistful eyes grow dim at home 
For those who from their restless grave 
No more to loved ones e’er can come, 
The mind flies on to quiet streams, 
The kindly Shepherd, and the throne 
Above the glassy sea ; and dreams 
Of death and evil no more known. 
But comrades, to your oars! ’tis vain 
To trust calm seas and breezes light ; 
Yoho! pull strong, now stronger strain, 
Deep must we row into the night! 





* Jer, xiix. 23, 


DEE. 


BY AGNES GIBERNE, 


CHAPTER I. 

ROTHER! there’s no getting anything to 

Y come right. I wish Ansty wouldn’t make 

such a racket with the children outside.” 
“A good thing for you that Frica isn’t 


Ye OA) 





here,” 
fe “ Why 2 ” 
“eae 
a Oo * Bother!” 
aN “Well?” 


** She told you not to say it.” 

“Tf I am to remember all Fred’s tellings I may as 
well take to sitting in the corner of a cupboard for 
the rest of my life.” 

“T don’t see any difficulty. One only has to think 


before one speaks,” said Elfrida, with an air of con- | 


scious good behaviour. ‘ What are you doing ?” 


“ Frica took out two pages of my French, and told | 


me todothem over again in play-hours. Just like her!” 

“T suppose they were wrong ?” 

“Of course they were.” 

The silence following was broken by Elfrida. 
said, “ Ruby!” 

“There now! I was just getting into full swing, 
and you have gone and put it all out of my head.” 

“What! with one word! Then I won’t say any 
more.” 

“You may as well speak now, for the mischief is 
done.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

“Yes it does; I’m curious, and I can’t write while 
Tam curious. What were you going to say?” 

“Do you know we are to put on mourning for aunt 
Cree?” 


She 


“No we are not. Mamma says it is not worth 
| while for an old aunt that none of us have ever seen 
| except you. She says we can’t afford it, and it doesn’t 
| matter, as we hardly ever see anybody.” 

** I think we see people. Mr. Arbuthnot is some- 
body, and so is Gowrie. And sometimes we see Dr. 
| Crewe too.” 

“ Gowrie is only a boy. But about the mourning: 
| that is what mamma said.” ° 
“We are to wear it, all the same. People change 
| their minds now and then. Mamma and Fred 
| have been looking over some old black dresses this 
| morning, and do you know I think they have heard 
| something.” 

** So have I, plenty of things.” 

“Ah, but I mean something particular. It is al- 

ways something very particular indeed when mamma 
| and Frica have a consultation with papa in his 
| study.” 
| “ Did they ?” 
“* Yes, as soon as the post came in.” 
“ T wish something very particular would happen 
to give us a week’s holiday. Such lovely spring 
| weather! It is a shame to be wasting one’s time 
in-doors. Don’t talk any more, Frida, I must get 
| this done.” 

The two girls were seated at opposite sides of the 
table in the little school-room, the only school-room 
which either of them had ever known. A plentiful sup- 
| ply of books, some backless, some sideless, and all very 
| much the worse for wear, lay broadcast over the ink- 
| bespattered table-cloth, and a torn piece of childish 


| music upon the open piano told of late practising. 
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As for any melody to be obtained from the piano, 
the less said the better. It was very old, and rarely 
tused, and a row of tin kettles rattled upon with a 
stick would have sounded almost sweet in com- 
parison, But the Caradoc family was not musical; 
and notes in or out of tune made little difference to 
Caradoc ears. 

Ruby and Elfrida Caradoc were twin-sisters, about 
fifteen years of age—slender, lithe, and pleasant- 
looking girls, both of them. In features they were 
very uch alike; so much so indeed that strangers 
often mistook the one for the other, or rather would 
have done so had strangers often come to this out- 
of-the-way place. 

Elfrida was decided by the home verdict to be the 
prettiest, in virtue, perhaps, of being formed on a 
slightly smaller and more delicate scale than her 
sister. Moreover, Elfrida showed already a dawning 
of lady-like manners, mixed with a certain demure 
and self-satisfied consciousness of the same, while 
Ruby’s impetuous speech and unrestrained motions 
were a household trouble. Elfrida’s upright position, 
as she sat, with her work in her hands, and arms 
neatly close to her sides, was in marked contrast 
with Ruby’s lounging attitude and elbows spreading 
widely upon the table; and Ruby’s plentiful brown 
hair, instead of rippling to her waist in faultless 
waves like Elfrida’s, looked as if a brush had not 
visited it for a week, 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Ruby, in about five 
minutes, 

“T thought you did not want to be interrupted.” 

“T don’t, but something has come into my head.” 

Frida waited, all attention. Ruby laid down her 
pen, pushed aside her book—smudging severely 
thereby the last-written line—and rested her chin 
upon two open palms. 

“TI shouldn’t wonder, Frida, if it has something 
to do with aunt Cree’s will.” 

“Tf what has?” 

*““Why, the—the stir—the consultation—the some- 
thing in the air that you have noticed, and I too.” 

*T noticed it. I thought you had not. You didn’t 
know about the mourning.” 

“No, but now I look back I remember something. 
I was in the drawing-room after the post came in, 
and mamma and Fred were whispering together, and 
I am sure I heard them say ‘the will’ once or twice. 
And then they went away, and I forgot all about it.” 

“T wonder you could listen,” said Elfrida. 

“*T didn’t ; I could not help hearing.” 

“T wonder whether aunt Cree has 
money,” said Elfrida. 

“T don’t want to be rich.” 

“TI do. I should like to go and live in a great 
house in London.” 

“And leave Duesbury Dee! 

“T don’t care for Duesbury Dee. 
in it to like particularly.” 


left papa her 


“She was very rich.” 


Oh, Frida!” 
There is nothing 


' like shaking feather beds. 


‘Not after living here all our lives! Why, I love 
every stone and every bit of moss for five miles 
round!” said Ruby, vehemently. 

“TI don’t like moss, it makes my hands dirty, and 
flowers are much prettier. We could get any number 
of them in London if we were rich.” 

** Not the dear Duesbury Dee flowers,” said Ruby. 

“No, but The Covent 
Garden market flowers are splendid. Aunt Cree told 
I would rather have them. I don’t care at 
I want more friends, and 


much handsomer ones. 
me so. 
all for Duesbury Dee. 
people, and shops, and goings-on.” 

Ruby looked rather mournful. 

“Tam tired of the common and the lanes,” pur- 
sued Elfrida, not in a distressed tone, but as if 
making a quiet matter-of-fact statement. “And I 
shouid like a I don’t believe 
Fred’s education would be thought much of anywhere 
else. She isn’t clever in the least. And I should 
like nice new furniture, and a house with gas-lights 
in it, and two or three more servants, so that we 
shouldn’t need to make our own beds, I do so dis- 
And I should like to have 
some pretty dresses, and to go in a carriage to pay 
calls with mamma, as I did with aunt Cree when I 


governess and masters. 


paid her that visit.” 

“Yes, you have always wanted a change since 
then,” said Ruby. “Iam glad I didnot go with you 
to aunt Cree’s, because I might have learnt to dis- 
like Duesbury Dee too.” 

“Why, aunt Cree said to me outright that it 
wasn’t a fit place for any girls to be brought up in. 
She said girls grew shy and awkward without society, 
and we have none.” 

“ Papa likes to be here. I think it was rather 
an odd thing for her to say,” responded Ruby. 

“ Papa doesn’t like society, and he would not mind 
if he never saw another face except our own family. 
But it can’t be the same for us girls. I do like see- 
ing people.” 

At this moment another young lady came in— 
rather short, rather thin, having light eyes, fair hair, 
and a generally impassive face, with a kind of whity- 
brown complexion which never varied. Frederica 
Shirley, familiarly called “ Frica” and “ Fred,” was 
a daughter of Mrs. Caradoe by a former marriage, 
and had reached her twenty-fourth year. 

‘“‘ Have you finished your French exercise, Ruby ? ” 

“Oh dear no, I haven’t !” exclaimed Ruby, draw- 
ing her books hastily around heragain. “ Frida and 
I were having such an interesting talk that I forgot.” 

“Then you must do it now, while Frida and the 
children have a walk with me.” 

The twins looked blank. They might differ and 
argue while together, but they were never content 
to do anything apart. 

“T’ll make haste, and I dare say I shall catch you 
up,’ said Ruby, plunging her pen into the inkstand. 
“ Bother! I’ve turned up the end of the nib!” 
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Frida mutely supplied a new steel nib from her 
own orderly desk. 

“Thank you; I’ll hurry-scurry,” said Ruby, suit- 
ing her action to her word. 

“I should advise you not,’ remarked Frederica, 
calmly. “You will certainly end by having the 
whole to do over again.” 

“Fred, is it true that we are to wear mourning for 
aunt Cree?” asked Ruby. 

“Yes. Go and dress, Frida.” 

Frida rose slowly. 

“T thought mamma settled it the other way,” said 
Ruby. 


“ She has settled it this way.” 

“ What made her change her mind? ” 

“You had better ask mamma herself, if you wish 
to know,” said Frederica. 

“Why? Don’t you know? I don’t see the good of 
making mysteries. Frida and I are not children 
now, like Fulvie and Ursie.” 

Frederica pointed to the long blotted line in the 
exercise. 

“T don’t know about being children, Ruby, but 

| neither Fulvie nor Ursie would bring me so childishly 


untidy a page. You had better tear it out, and write 
' it again.” (To be continued.) 








EARLY PILGRIMS. 
V.—SAMUEL (2). 


BY THE REV. T, M. MORRIS, [PSWICH, AUTHOR OF “FOUR SEED SOWINGS AND ONE HARVEST,” ETC, 





AMUEL, having received a commission 
from the Lord to appoint a king, dis- 
missed the people to their own homes, 
till he should receive further direc- 
tions from the Most High. He was not 
long left in doubt as to whom he was to appoint; 
and the entire history of the designation and elec- 
tion of the first king of Israel, which is very minute 
and circumstantial, is evidently intended to show 
that it was the Lord’s doing from first to last. 
Moses, long before this, anticipating the institution 
of the monarchy, had given instructions concern- 
ing it, declaring that when Israel should desire a 
king, they should in anywise set him king over 
them whom the Lord their God should choose. 
They were thus told that in the appointing of their 
first king they were to look to God Himself. 

The king selected by God belonged to the tribe 
of Benjamin, one of the smallest tribes of Israel, 
and to an obscure branch of one of the most insig- 
nificant families in this tribe; and he was thus se- 
lected that he might himself be the more humble, 
remembering his original lowly condition, and 
that the people might recognise the Lord’s sove- 
reignty in raising to honour and distinction whom 
He will. 

Very remarkable was the way in which Saul 
passed from that position of obscurity which he 
had occupied during the earlier years of his life, to 
wear the crown, and sway the sceptre, as the first 
king of Israel. In all that Samuel did he evidently 
acted as the agent of Jehovah, and everything fell 
out according to His declared will. The day be- 
fore Samuel was introduced to the king elect, the 
Lord said, “To-morrow, about this time, I will 
send thee a man out of the land of Benjamin, and 
thou shalt anoint him to be captain over my people 
Israel, that he may save my people out of the hand 
of the Philistines, for I have looked upon my people, 






as 






| because their cry is come unto me. And when 
Samuel saw Saul, the Lord said unto him, “ Be- 
hold the man whom I spoke to thee of, this same 
shall reign over my people.” 

And as Samuel was thus prepared to choose a 
man whom, left to himself, he would never have 
thought of selecting, so all this while, and up to 
the very last moment, Saul, so far from aspiring 
to the throne, had no idea of the distinguished 
honour which was awaiting him, and, indeed, he 
seems to have had no knowledge of Samuel him- 
self, until his servant speaks to him of the prophet 
as one who might help him in his difficulty, which, 
'as we shall see, was a difficulty of the most 
material and prosaic kind. The story is a very 
| beautiful one, and strikingly illustrates the way in 
| which the Lord can most simply and yet surely 
| fulfil his own “ uncontrollable intent.” 
| Saul was the son of Kish, “a young man, and 

beautiful,” young in the sense of having the full 
| vigour of youth, though old enough, as we are 
| aware, to have a grown-up son. There was not 
‘among the children of Israel a goodlier person 
than he. From his shoulders and upward he was 
' higher than any of the people; in appearance and 

stature he was one made to be a king. One day 
' this well-grown sturdy peasant was sent forth by 
| his father, in company with a servant, in quest of 
| some she asses which had wandered, and they 
| followed them through the mountains of Ephraim, 
and through the land of Shalisha and Shalim, till 
they reached the land of Zuph, and they found 
| them not, when Saul proposed to the servant that 
| they should relinquish their search, and return 
home, for he feared lest his father should leave 

caring for the asses, and take thought for them. 

Whereupon the servant, who seems to have been 
better informed than his master, suggested that 
they should consult the seer who was living there- 
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abouts. Saul’s reply was that they had no present 
to give, but this objection was removed by the 
servant, who said that he had with him the quarter 
of a shekel, which he was willing to give to the man 
of God, that he might tell them their way. “So 
they went unto the city where the man of God 
was. And as they went up the hill to the city, 
they found young maidens going out to draw 
water, and said unto them, Is the seer here? And 
they answered them, and said, He is; behold, he 
is before you: make haste now, for he came to-day 
to the city. And they went up into the 
city: and when they were come into the city, 
behold, Samuel came out against them, for to go | 
up to the high place.” As soon as Samuel saw 
Saul, the Lord said unto him, “This is the man 
that I spake to thee of.’ But Saul, not knowing 
the person of the prophet, “ drew near to Samuel 
in the gate, and said, Tell me, I pray thee, where 
the seer’s house is. And Samuel answered Saul, 
and said, I am the seer: go up before me unto the 
high place; for ye shall eat with me to-day, and 
to-morrow I will let thee go, and will tell thee all 
that is in thine heart. And as for thine asses 
which were lost three days ago, set not thy mind | 
on them ; for they are found. And on whom is all | 
the desire of Israel? Is it not on thee, and on all 
thy father’s house?” Though only dimly discern- 
ing the significance of the prophet’s words, Saul, 
in his amazement, protests his unworthiness of 
such honour, and refers to the smallness of the 
tribe of Benjamin, and the meanness of his father’s 
house. Samuel, however, makes him accept the 
place and service of honour at the sacrificial feast, 
and afterwards, in private, showed him more fully 
the word of the Lord, and took a vial of oil, and 
poured it upon his head, and kissed him, and said, 
“Ts it not because the Lord hath anointed thee to 
be captain over His inheritance ?” 

Thus was Saul consecrated, by anointing, king 
of Israel, and that he might have assurance that 
this was no mere empty formality, the prophet 
gave him three signs which were to occur on his 
journey home. After his anointing, the latent 
powers and qualifications of the man were rapidly 
and unmistakably developed. “God gave him 
another heart,” a decisive change passed over him | 
which every one recognised, and of which, doubt- 
less, he was himself distinctly conscious. The 
man whose only care, as he went forth, was con- 
cerning his father’s asses, on his return prophesied 
among the prophets, and the people who knew him 
beforetime said one to another, “ What is this that 
is come unto theson of Kish? Is Saul also among 
the prophets ? ” 

Thus far we have seen the designation of Saul 
to the throne of Israel by God, and his private 
anointing by Samuel as one whom the Lord had 














chosen to be captain of His inheritance, but there 


has been no public intimation to the nation at 
large. The people have now to be called together 
that they may choose their own king. The king 
of Israel is to be established in his throne, not 
only by the appointment of God, but by the free 
choice of the nation. And so Samuel summoned 
the people to Mizpeh, that the tribes might choose 
a king by lot. ‘“ As the result of the lot was 
regarded as a Divine decision, not only was Saul 
to be accredited by this act in the sight of the 
whole nation as a king appointed by the Lord, but 
he himself was to be more fully assured of the cer- 
tainty of his own election on the part of God.” 

After again charging the people with the sin 
which they had committed in rejecting God, and 
reminding them of what would be the consequences 
of their transgressions, Samuel arranges for the 
casting of the lot, and there was first taken the 
tribe of Benjamin, then the family of Matri, and 
then Saul the son of Kish; and when the result 
of the election was announced, Saul could not be 
found. As not aspiring to the crown, as not covet- 
ing the honour which the prophet had privately 
declared was in store for him, in humility and 
modesty he concealed himself when the lots were 
cast, hiding away among the travelling baggage of 
the people assembled at Mizpeh. He was, how- 
ever, soon found, and brought into the midst of 
the assembled people, and he stood there, easy to 
be seen of all, for he was higher than any of them, 
from his shoulders upward. ‘“ And Samuel said 
unto all the people, Behold ye whom the Lord hath 
chosen, for there is none like him among all the 
people. And all the people shouted, and said, God 
save the king! Then Samuel told the people the 
manner of the kingdom, and wrote it in a book, 
and laid it up before the Lord. And Samuel sent 
all the people away, every man to his house.” 
And Saul went home to Gibeah, escorted by a 
band of brave men whose hearts God had touched, 
whom God had moved to render this service and 
pay this honour tothe newly-elected king. But, as 
there always are, there were some discontented and 
envious, and who said, How will this man help us? 
and who brought him no present, who recognised 
not his royalty. But he held his peace—he was as 
one who is deaf—going his own way, and acting as 
though he did not hear any of the unkind, unge- 
nerous, and rebellious words which were spoken 
concerning him. 

Though elected by lot at Mizpeh to be king of 
Israel, Saul does not appear atonce to have assumed 
the kingly character and office, but to have returned 
to his father’s house in Gibeah, and to his humble 
and obscure occupation, waiting till he should be 
providentially called forth to become the actual 
leaderand commander of the people. In acting thus 
he displayed at once his humility and his wisdom. 
The opportunity of asserting his kingly character, 
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and of assuming his kingly responsibilities, soon 
presented itself. Nahash the Ammonite came up 
and encamped against Jabesh-Gilead, the inhabi- 
tants of which place sent forth messengers to seek 
help of their brethren, and these messengers found 
their way to Gibeah of Saul, and there told their 
sad tale, upon hearing which the spirit of the 
Lord came upon Saul, who put himself at the head 
of the hosts of Israel, and utterly discomfited the 
Ammonites. Whereupon the people, elated with 
victory, proposed that the men who at the time of 
his election had despised and insulted Saul, should 
be brought forth and put to death. But Saul, with 
the true nobility of character which then dis- 
tinguished him, said, “ There shall not a man be 
put to death this day; for to-day the Lord hath 
wrought salvation in Israel.” 

By achieving this great victory and deliverance 
by the instrumentality of Saul, the Lord, who had 
so unexpectedly called him to the throne of Israel, 
now gave him his true place in the hearts and 
affections of the people over whom he was to rule ; 
and now, when the tide of loyal feeling was rolling 
through the kingdom at its full height, was the 
time to confirm the monarchy, and solemnly estab- 
lish Saul as king—called to be king by the voice 
of God and the election of the people. And for 
this purpose Samuel called the nation together to 
Gilgal, where they “renewed the kingdom, and 
made Saul king before the Lord; and there they 
sacrificed sacrifices of peace-offerings before the 
Lord, and there Saul and all the men of Israel 
rejoiced greatly.” 





This confirmation of the monarchy and formal 
establishment of Saul in the throne of Israel led | 
Samuel to resign the office of judge, and devolve | 
all its manifold duties upon the newly-elected king; | 
and this he did in an address distinguished by 
great dignity, beauty, and pathes. “ And now, 
behold,” he said, “the king walketh before you: 
you have a king according to your desire, and I, 
who am old and grey-headed, resign the rule you 
have wished to see transferred to other hands; I 
have walked before you from my childhood unto 
this day. Behold, here I am ; witness against me 
before the Lord and before his anointed. Whose ox 
have I taken? or whose ass have I taken ? or whom 
have I defrauded? whom have I oppressed ? or of 
whose hand have I received any bribe to blind 
mine eyes therewith? and I will restore it to you.” 
And the whole congregation of Israel accepted his 
protestation of innocence, and joined with him in 
his appeal to God and to the king, in confirmation 
of the testimony borne. Samuel then once again 
endeavoured to convince the people of the sin of 
which they had been guilty in desiring a king, and 
as an enforcement of the rebuke of the prophet a 
sign was given from heaven, there occurred—a 
most unusual thing at that season of the year—a 








violent storm of rain and thunder, whereupon the 
people, terrified, besought Samuel to intercede in 
their behalf that they die not, for they said, “ We 
have added unto all our sins this evil to ask us a 
king.” The prophet having brought them to this 
penitential acknowledgment of wrong-doing, gave 
them the comfort they needed, and assured them 
that, even now, if they would but continue to fol- 
low and serve the Lord, He would forgive them 
their sin, and deal graciously with them ; whereas, 
if they still did wickedly they should be consumed, 
both they and their king. 

Nothing could be nobler and more magnanimous 
than the conduct of Samuel on this occasion. Des- 
pised and set aside by the people whom he had 
served from his childhood, he resented not their 
ungrateful and injurious treatment of himself, but 
assured them that he would continue to pray for 
them, and teach them the good and right way. 
Samuel, however, while from this time he ceased 
to act as judge, continued to act as prophet, and as 
such showed himself willing to minister advice and 
instruction to the king, until the rejection of Saul, 
and the appointment of David as his successor. 

About two years after the kingdom was renewed 
at Gilgal the willingness of Saul to submit to the 
rule of Jehovah was put to a practical test. The 
Philistines invaded Israel with irresistible force, 


| and Saul was placed in circumstances of difficulty 


with which he did not know how to deal; thus 
situated, the king knew very well how he was to 
obtain the direction his own wisdom was unable 
to suggest. He was to go to Gilgal, and wait 
there seven days for the prophet, who, within that 
period, would come, and having offered a sacrifice, 
show him what he should do. He went to Gilgal, 


| he waited till the seventh day was far spent, but 


no prophet made his appearance, and then, weary 
of waiting, he called for the sacrifices, which were 
offered before Samuel’s arrival. He thus de- 
liberately set on one side the Divine injunction, 
and acted for himself, as though he, while disre- 
garding the will of God, and dispensing with the 
services of His representative, could obtain the 
favourable response he sought. Before the day 
came to its close—indeed, immediately after the 
unauthorised sacrifice had been offered—Samuel 
made his appearance, and rebuked the foolish and 
impatient conduct of the king, who had violated 
the condition upon which he held his crown, and 
called down upon himself the doom which the pro- 
phet pronounced, which was not, it will be ob- 
served, that of his own personal rejection as king, 
but only that the kingdom would not be allowed 
to remain in his family. But for this act of dis- 
obedience the Lord would have established his 
kingdom over Israel for ever, that is, would have 
caused it to descend to his children after him. 

But though Saul had thus sinned against the 
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Lord, and had called down upon himself this 
severe and well-merited rebuke, the favour of the 
Lord does not seem to have been withdrawn from 
him, for we are told after this that the Philistines 
were driven back to their own borders, and that 
“‘whithersoever he turned himself he vexec them. 
And he gathered an host, and smote the Amalek- 
ites, and delivered Israel out of the hands of them 
that spoiled them.” 

Now, it was in connection with the command laid 
upon Saul by Samuel as to the utter destruction 
of the Amalekites, that that act of disobedience 
occurred which led to his final rejection. Instead 
of obeying the command of the Lord, Agag was 
spared, and while “everything that was vile and 
refuse they utterly destroyed, the best of the 
sheep, and of the oxen, and of the fatlings, and the 
lambs, and all that was good, they would not 
utterly destroy them.” But though guilty of this 
disobedience, Saul, with unblushing effrontery, 
went forth to meet Samuel on his arrival in the 
camp, saying, “Blessed be thou of the Lord, I have 
performed the commandment of the Lord.” We 
all know how the prophet convicted him of in- 
sincerity and falsehood, as well as of disobedience, 
and at last declared to him that, because he had 
rejected the word of the Lord, God had rejected 
him from being king. This brought Saul to the 
acknowledgment of his sin, and he besought the 
prophet to turn with him again, that he might 
worship the Lord; but Samuel refused, and turned 
away, upon which Saul sought to retain him by 
force, and, laying hold of his mantle, he rent it, 
which led Samuel to declare, “The Lord hath rent 
the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath 
given it to a neighbour of thine that is better than 
thou.” Having heard this irrevocable sentence, 
Saul again acknowledged his sin, and besought 
Samuel that he would at least do him honour 
before the elders of his people, and before Israel, 
to which request Samuel yielded, remaining while 
Saul worshipped, that he might not give the 


people any occasion for withdrawing their allegi- | 
ance from Saul while he continued to reign over | 
the prophet was at once prepossessed. But the 


them as king. As soon, however, as the sacrifice 
was offered, and sentence was executed upon 
Agag, Samuel withdrew himself from court and 
camp, “‘and came no more to see Saul until the 
day of his death; nevertheless, Samuel mourned 
for Saul.” 

We have seen Samuel perform what was pro- 
bably one of the most painful actions of his life— 
announce to Saul, whom he had anointed to be 
king in Israel, that God had finally rejected him 
because of his sinfulness and disobedience. But 
though he had so boldly executed the commission 
of God in making this announcement, it had been 
a great grief to him to do this. When God first 
revealed his purpose of setting Saul aside, it 











grieved Samuel, and he cried unto the Lord all 
night in his behalf; and we are told that after 
Saul’s doom had been finally pronounced, Samuel 
mourned for him to such an extent that the Lord 
reproved him, saying, “ How long wilt thou mourn 
for Saul, seeing I have rejected him?” It would 
almost seem by the concern and grief that he 
manifested, and the prayers he offered on Saul’s 
account, that for a time he entertained some hope 
that the erring and disobedient king might be for- 
given. But it was not to beso; God’s purpose 
was fixed, and the old prophet was bidden by the 
Lord to fill his horn with anointing oil, and go to 
Jesse, the Bethlehemite, among whose sons He had 
provided Himself aking; and the sacred historian 
has preserved for us a very beautiful account of 
the way in which the son of Jesse was set apart to 
the kingly office. 

Samuel, who had retired to his own house at 
Ramah, was very unwilling at first to enter on this 
new work, partly, there can be no doubt, because 
of his remaining affection for Saul, and partly, we 
are told, because he dreaded some outburst of his 
ungovernable anger. The Lord, however, told 
him that he was to go, but not proclaim his inten- 
tion in going, the anointing was to be a private one. 
Samuel accordingly went to Bethlehem, with only 
a servant to lead the heifer he was to sacrifice, yet 
did the elders of Bethlehem tremble at his coming, 
and said, “ Comest thou peaceably ?” and he said, 
“Peaceably, I am come to sacrifice unto the Lord ; 
sanctify yourselves, and come with me to the sacri- 
fice.’ But while he thus addressed a general in- 
vitation to all the elders, he soon showed that he 
had a special regard for Jesse and his sons, for 
while he bade all the elders sanctify themselves, 
we are told that he himself sanctified Jesse and his 
sons, probably giving to Jesse some intimation of 
the purpose of his coming. 

Jesse then caused his sons to pass in succession 
before the prophet, and Eliab was the first to step 
forth, and as soon as he had looked upon him, 
Samuel said, “ Surely the Lord’s anointed is before 
Him.” He was a tall, stately man, in whose favour 


Lord intimated to Samuel that Eliab was not His 
choice. It was strange that Samuei, who had 
been so miserably disappointed in Saul, whose 
stature and countenance recommended him as 
much as any man’s could, should have been so 
ready to adopt the same standard of judgment 
again. One after another, and in the order of theit 
seniority, probably, all the sons of Jesse were in- 
troduced to the prophet, but he, guided by a secret 
whisper from the Lord, passed them all by, saying, 
“The Lord hath not chosen these. And he said 
unto Jesse, Are here all thy children? And he 
said, there remaineth yet the youngest, and he 
keepeth the sheep. And Samuel said to Jesse, 
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Send, and fetch him, for we will not sit down till 
he come hither. And he sent, and brought him 
in. Now he was ruddy, and withal of a beautiful 
countenance, and goodly to look to. And the 
Lord said, Arise, and anoint him, for this is he. 
Then Samuel took the horn of oil, and anointed 
him in the midst of his brethren.”” The purpose 
of God in this anointing was, it is likely, communi- 
cated only to Jesse and David, his brethren in 
whose midst he was anointed having no idea of the 
prophet’s real intention. “And thespirit of the Lord 
came upon David from that day forward; so Samuel 
rose up, and went to Ramah.” Having performed 
this act of service, Samuel seems entirely to have 
withdrawn himself from all publie and political 
affairs, and never again to have seen either Saul 
or David, but on that one occasion at Naioth in 
Ramah, where God so remarkably protected them 
both from the wild fury of the then half-mad king. 

The last days of Samuel were days of sadness 
and heaviness of heart. With tearful eyes he 
must have looked out from his quiet home in 
Ramah upon the confusion and strife which filled 
the land, and the misdoings of that king who was 
worse than all his fears. Yet was he not altogether 
without hope, believing that the day would dawn 
when, by another king, the Lord would work salva- 
tion for Israel. How long he lived in seclusion we 
are not able precisely to determine. We have 
nothing more preserved than the bare record of his 
death and burial. We read, “And Samuel died; 
and all the Israelites were gathered together, and 





lamented him, and buried him in his house at 
Ramah.” 

Thus died, and thus was buried, the man who 
played a most important part in the history of 
Israel, and was the instrument in effecting a very 
remarkable change in its political constitution. He 
has been justly described as “the reformer and 
restorer of the theocracy.” Placed in circum- 
stances of unusual difficulty, he always maintained 
his character as a single-minded, magnanimous, 
and patriotic man. He forgot himself in serving 
others and in serving God. ‘The last of the judges 
and not the least of the prophets of Israel, Samuel 
will be always remembered as a man who, beyond 
most, made the word and will of God the rule of 
his life, and who, ever listening for the Divine 
voice, and quick to distinguish its accents, was, 
down to old age, not only ready with the response, 
“ Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth,” but who 
also, without regard to his own feelings, stood ever 
prepared literally and minutely to carry out the 
instructions given. The practical lesson, certainly 
one great practical lesson, that he teaches us is, 
that which we are all so slow to learn—the lesson of 
unquestioning and self-sacrificing submission and 
obedience, that we are sent into the world not to 
please ourselves, and do our own will, but to do the 
will of God, and glorify His name. May we, 
emulating Samuel, make it increasingly the habit 
of our lives to look up to Him who has the right 
to command, and who is ever willing to direct, and 
say, “ Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
‘BESIDE THE BED WHERE PARTING LIFE WAS LAID.” 
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a R. KINGSTON, the vicar of 

—- Thornton, sat in his study, 
deep in meditation. It was 
one of the days devoted to the 
preparation of his Sabbath dis- 
courses, a labour which he con- 
scientiously fulfilled, and in 
which he did not care to be disturbed. 
On the hearth-rug, by the Doctor’s side, a 
large cat revelled in inglorious ease. She 
was almost as essential an element in Dr. 
Kingston’s studies as the various theological 
tomes by which he was surrounded. His 
faithful companion for many years—he had no other 
—it was scarcely to be wondered at that she became 
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BY JOHN EVEREST. 


almost as dear to him as Sir Isaac Newton’s dog 
Diamond was to the great natural philosopher. He 
can have studied the animal creation but very super- 
ficially who has not discovered that sympathetic 
relations can be easily established between the lower 
creatures and man. The hypothesis that animals are 
not gifted with speech because they have more sensible 
functions to fulfil than man is a humorous and fan- 
ciful one, but it gives utterance to that feeling which 
must often have taken possession of the friend of 
animals that there is a point when the knowledge 
and sympathy of the brute verges closely upon the 
perfection of the same qualities in man. However, 
it is not our purpose to enter into a disquisition upon 
this subject, or construct a theory in connection with 
it. If Dr. Kingston’s cat did not feel a special pride 
in its owner’s sermons, as owing their inspiration 
partially to herself, it is not easy to discover the airs 
of importance which she gave herself on the morning 
of each recurring Sunday. 

The vicar of Kingston was a believer in the old- 
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fashioned notion that each day should be well spent. 
Whether in the closet, or abroad in the world doing 
his duty amongst his parishioners, he clung to the 
idea that the whole life of man is but a succession of 
periods, and that the best day’s existence should be 
typical of the whole. Had one of his days been 
wasted, he would have exclaimed with the ancient— 
“I have lost a day!” and, to the vicar, that meant 
the destruction of golden opportunities. He never 
forgot his God; and, as the natural result of his 
closeness of walk with his Creator, he never forgot 
the creature. We have partially described Dr. 
Kingston’s character in a previous chapter, and there 
is therefore the less need for present enlargement 
upon it. It shall only be added that, so far from his 
religion making him gloomy, it threw a halo of hap- 
piness round the whole of his every-day life. He had 
a genial humour, which could not be repressed even 
in his sermons, but shone with a lambent light 
through every discourse, as it shines in those of the 
divines of past ages —men whose fellowship with God 
was close, and whose sympathy with erring man was 
quick and profound. 

The rev. doctor was disturbed in the midst of his 
thoughts by a tap at the study door. He imme- 
diately knew that a matter of importance claimed 
his attention, for it was understood that at certain 
hours and upon certain days he was not to be dis- 
turbed, except’in the case of pressing emergencies. 

On opening the door he saw his servant Martha. 

“ Please, sir, there’s a person here who will not be 
denied; he says that he has come many miles to see 
you, and cannot go away without doing so.” 

“Then you must show him in, Martha,” said the 
vicar, in a tone of resignation. 

The stranger entered. He was apparently un- 
known to Dr. Kingston. The vicar, however, with 
his venerable white locks, was well-known to the 
intruder, as he was to thousands of others in Thornton, 
Burnford, and the vicinity. 

“T axes your pardon, sir,” said the stranger, who 
was no other than Harry Boyne, “‘ but I made bold 
to come over and see your reverence, My mother is 
very ill at Burnford, and wishes to see you.” 

Dr, Kingston was not very well pleased with the 
appearance of his interlocutor. His slouching gait, 
negligent attire, and the unpleasant expression of 
his eyes, which now and again fell before the vicar’s 
gaze, did not impress him at all in his favour. 

* Who is your mother, my good man ?” 

“Mrs, Boyne,” and the stranger added, “ please, 
sir, she said you would remember her as how she was 
in your service afore she married.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said the vicar, reflec- 
tively. ‘And she desires to see me, does she?” 

“Very partic’ler, sir; and Iam afraid unless you 
can go to-day she will be gone. She be very bad, 
sir.” 


“T will certainly go to see her,” replied the vicar. 





“ Let me see; I will drive over in a couple ef hours, 
and, if you like to wait for that time, you can return 
with me in the conveyance.” 

“Thank ye all the same, sir, but I must be away 
at once, as I have other places to call at.” Boyne 
handed the address at Burnford to the vicar, and 
left the room. 

Dr. Kingston found Mrs. Boyne sinking fast on 
arriving at the cottage. Twenty-five years ago the 
sufferer had left the vicarageof Thornton to be married 
to the man of her choice. For some time things 
went well with the young couple. The husband kept 
a store in the village, which, if not the readiest 
method of accumulating wealth, enabled them to 
live comfortably and respectably. They had but 
one child, the son who called upon Dr. Kingston. 
After many years of happiness, Mr. Boyne died, and 
Mrs. Boyne was driven with her son to find some 
other means of subsistence. They took a cottage in 
Burnford, where Mrs, Boyne kept a laundry, and for 
many years supported herself and her only child. 
Eventually that son was taken into Lord Carleton’s 
employ. He gained the confidence of the steward in 
the outset, but Mr. Andrews subsequently discovering 
certain delinquencies on his part, informed Harry 
Boyne that his services would no longer be required. 
At the earnest solicitation of Mrs. Boyne, however, 
who foresaw the certain ruin of her son if deprived 
of his oecupation, he was reinstated by Mr. Andrews 
in some humbler position. Boyne’s evil nature was 
not long in developing itself, and the result which 
his mother continually feared at length occurred. 
Discovered in a dishonest act—by no means the first 
of which he had been guilty—Boyne was discharged. 
A petition in his favour was carried to Lord Carleton, 
but it was of no avail. On hearing from his steward 
the nature of his offence, his lordship was quite as 
harsh with Boyne as Mr. Andrews had been, and 
threatened him with the terrors of the law if he 
occasioned further trouble. All these things rankled 
in Boyne’s mind, while his complaint to Lord Carle- 
ton had still further incensed the steward against 
him. Nobody now knew how Boyne lived, except 
that he occasionally obtained a day’s work in Burn- 
ford, which was wholly inadequate to his support 
and that of his afflicted parent. Had it not been for 
Mrs. Boyne, her son would have been peremptorily 
discharged from the cottage. 

Mrs. Boyne had lived a hard and uncomplaining 
life. When she thought of the past, she was in- 
clined to grow bitter, and despair; but all the hard- 
ships of poverty she would cheerfully have borne 
could she have seen her son redeem his character. 
Now the closing scenes of life were fast gathering in 
upon her. Dr. Kingston knew, as his glance fell 
upon her, that her days, if not her hours, were num- 
bered, and had no need for the further assurance in 
this melancholy respect from Mr. Stafford, the sur- 
geon. The dying woman’s eyes brightened as they 
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opened, and she perceived the vicar of Thornton by 
the bed-side. 

“Oh, sir, how can I thank you for your kindness!” 
she faltered. “I am fast passing away, but I cannot 
die without first speaking to you of my son.” 

“Try not to agitate yourself, Mrs. Boyne, but tell 
me as calmly as you can about him.” 

“T have tried what a mother’s love can do to turn 
him from his evil courses, but he will not listen, and 
takes his own way still.” 

A fit of coughing here interrupted the speaker. 


When she had recovered herself, she stretched out | 
her thin arms into the air, and cried with a sad and | 


piercing cry, “ Oh, save him! save him!” 

“That rests with God,” said Dr. Kingston, the 
solemnity of his aspect influencing the sufferer, and 
“Let us ask Him to- 
gether to accomplish what is in His power alone.” 

The vicar knelt by the homely couch, and prayed 
as only a man can pray whose conversation is in 
Heaven. The world was entirely shut out from that 
little room, and there were but two spirits wrestling 
for a third at the footstool of the Maker. When 
Dr, Kingston rose from his knees he perceived that 
a change was passing rapidly over the face of the 
suiferer. All her previous energy had departed, and 
the sands of life were rapidly running out. She 
beckoned to the vicar to bend down his ear towards 
her. When he did so, she whispered, “ Say his 
mother’s last prayer was—was for him. God bring 
him to me at the last!” 

She never spoke again. The last rays of an April 
sun streamed in through the window, but it was the 
reflection of no earthly light that Dr. Kingston saw 
in her countenance. Another spirit was passing 
away into the unseen. As the gates of the everlasting 
morn opened to receive this humble denizen of earth, 
gleams of “the light that never was on land or sea”’ 


restoring her to calmness. 


It was the assurance of 
the spirit’s exchange of the gloom, the sin, and the 
darkness of this lower sphere, for the glory that beats 
about the Throne, which transfigured the face of one 
upon whom the vicar now gazed for the last time. 


passed across her vision. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PHILIP VAUGHAN AT CAMBRIDGE, 

“ Christianity lays us under new obligations to a good life, as 
by it the will of God is more clearly revealed, and us it affords 
additional motives to the practice of it, over and above those 
which arise out of the nature of virtue and vice.”—BisHOP 
BUTLER. 

A pay long dreaded at The Grange had arrived. It 
was that fixed for the departure of Philip Vaughan 
for Cambridge. If Philip himself had not looked 
forward to this time with any degree of satisfaction, 
still less could it be said to be the case—in one re- 
spect at least—with Mr. Vaughan. The latter could 





his son regarded a University career. He had ex- 
pected him to welcome with avidity the time when 
he should leave the paternal roof, and mingle in other 
scenes, other pleasures, other engagements. He 
desired to live again in Philip, and to see him achieve 
permanent distinction. This pardonable ambition, 
however, was not unmingled with sinister fore- 
bodings. Mr. Vaughan had received several warn- 
ings recently that his health would not bear many 
strains upon it. His studious habits were not calcu- 
lated to promote his physical welfare, yet there was 
an infatuation in them which absorbed his thoughts, 


and diverted him from his first duty. It was the 


| feeling that his tenure of life was insecure which gave 


the keenest pang to his parting with Philip, and 
made him,as we have said, welcome that parting 
with anything but genuine satisfaction. 

Had Philip gone direct to Cambridge after finish- 
ing his studies at Eton, in all probability it would 
have been better for both father and son, But up- 
wards of a year had elapsed since Philip had con- 
cluded his school course, amid the most lively 
anticipations of future success indulged in by 
those who had closely regarded his career. For 
twelve months he had been alternately visiting 
friends and staying with his father—a pleasant 
enough mode of life for a youth without aspirations, 
and devoid of that consuming desire for sterner avo- 
cations which distinguished Philip. It had, however, 
produced just the opposite effect here, and unhinged 
the mind of the young student. He now cared little 
whether he went to Cambridge or not, and chiefly 
longed to go out into the great world of which he 
had heard so much, His notions as to what he would 
do there, when once launched upon the busy sea of 
life, were of the vaguest description. 

His father hung affectionately upon him as he 
conversed with him for the last time. 

“Remember you are a Vaughan, Philip,” he said, 
with a smile, “and that I shall expect you to prove a 
worthy scion of the old house. Only you must wear 
better than I have done, and do more with your life.” 

“T can scarcely be a better man, father,” replied 
Philip, ‘‘and for the rest, what does it matter ?” 

“You will soon conquer that spirit, God helping 
you. It is neither that of a brave man nor a Chris- 
tian.” 

Philip acknowledged the justice of the rebuke, 
and wrung his father’s hand with much warmth of 
Both stepped into the carriage, and were 
soon whirled away to Thornton, where Philip was to 
meet Reginald Ashton, and take the train. When 
they had arrived at the station, Ashton was already 
pacing the platform. 
between the three, though the circumstances in each 


feeling. 


The usual greetings passed 


case were sufficiently depressing to forbid any excess 


of gaiety. Mr. Vaughan rallied Ashton upon his 


| appearance, but the latter only made some unintelli- 
not understand the feeling of indifference with which | 


gible reply. ‘The fact is that until the conversation 
> 
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which has already been recorded as having taken 
place between Lord Carleton and Mr. Ashton, the 
latter had looked forward with genuine pleasure to 
the new life which was opening up before him. But 
that interview had thrown very considerable light 
both upon his father’s character and affairs, and he 
did not admire the picture thus presented to him. 

Had he known that Mr. Henry Vaughan, who now 
inquired after his lordship’s health, was about to 
become a creditor of the Carleton estates to the ex- 
tent of ten thousand pounds, Mr. Ashton’s surprise 
at the revelations made to him by Lord Carleton 
would have been very much deepened. 

As for Philip Vaughan, had he but possessed the 
courage to look into his own heart, and frankly con- 
fess to himself the principal cause of his present dis- 
quietude, be would have found that it was connected 
with Mary Warner. He would have said to himself 
that she had become necessary to his existence. 
Occasionally he gave way to thinking of her in this 
light—she was never out of his mind’s eye in some 
relation or other—but he would suddenly become 
alive to the folly of his new emotions. Whenever he 
thought of Mary as the day-star of his existence— 
that goal in order to reach which he would begrudge 
no labour or sacrifice—the thought was poisoned at 
its source as he reflected upon the impossibility of so 
happy a termination to hislove. He knew the weight 
of such a blow upon his father, if he ever dared to 
make known to him the object of his one deep lasting 
affection. Hitherto, consequently, he had endeavoured 
to stifle such feelings. The future appeared to him 
like one of those gloomy days, blurred by fog, and 
darkened into an almost Cimmerian darkness. No- 
thing could be seen, and hope was dead. 

By the aid of these inner glances into the strife of 
his heart, we are enabled to understand his depressed 
appearance as he walked the platform of Thornton. 
As the train was signalled, he looked into his father’s 
face, and their hands were locked for an instant. The 
pressure told alike of parental and filial affection, 
and the passing stranger might have noticed how 
the eyes of both were dim with moisture. 

In five minutes the luggage was disposed of, 
Philip and Reginald had taken their seats, and the 
train whirled away on its journey. Mr. Vaughan 
sought his carriage, and drove back to The Grange. 
A spectator would have judged from the manner in 
which he buried himself closely in one corner of the 
vehicle, and from the compression of his lips, and 
thoughtful contraction of his brows, that his mind 
was ill at ease upon the subject of his beloved son. 

Philip Vaughan had not been long at Cambridge 
before an entire change came over him, Ashton, who 
was his companion, noticed this change with gratifi- 
cation, but its cause passed his comprehension. 
Vaughan, whose talents were of the highest order, 
speedily manifested an interest in his studies which 
dclighted his fellow undergraduate. 





Ashton had ! 





predicted something of this when he saw his friend 
at The Grange, but the reality surpassed his hopes 
and anticipations. Yet the closeness of Philip’s 
studies did not prevent him from cultivating the 
friendship of others. Those with whom he as. 
sociated, however, were not “the rolling stones” of 
the university—men who go to Cambridge or Oxford 
with no settled purpose but because it is a part of 
the life of a gentleman just as much as putting on 
his clothes, Philip revealed depths of sociability to 
which Ashton had deemed him an utter stranger, 
and one day could not but express his surprise at 
the fact. 

The hitherto taciturn one laughed. “As iron 
sharpeneth iron, you know, so will brain rouse brain 
from its lethargy,” he said. 

For the scientific portion of his studies Philip 
exhibited no great aptitude, but in all others, and 
especially in those exercises which demonstrated his 
mastery over the classic tongues, he speedily made 
his mark. His mind was quick, fertile, and original, 
and he had a gift of speech which was truly re- 
markable. Ashton wondered at his talents, and 
toiled after him in vain. Large expectations were 
formed of the brilliant young undergraduate’s career, 
but with all the tributes to his genius, Philip re- 
mained modest in demeanour, and diffident as to his 
own powers. It is the shallow man who makes the 
most noise, just as the shallow brook chatters loqua- 
ciously over the pebbles. The man of power and 
resources has unfathomed depths, like some profound 
lake, which reveals not its great abyss to the gaze of 
man. 

Mr. Vaughan heard of his son’s progress and suc- 
cess with intense delight. Philip, himself, in his 
frequent correspondence with The Grange, made no 
reference to the subject, but his reticence was more 
than compensated for by the glowing accounts which 
Reginald Ashton now and again transmitted. Ash- 
ton’s was. one of. those: natures in whom there is no 
alloy of jealousy ; sterling friends, who witness the 
triumphs of their comrades with no unworthy 
emotions, but rather rejoice at the homage paid to 
their superior parts. No wonder that a strong and 
enduring friendship should grow up between the two 
students. Philip came to cherish a genuine affection 
for the plodding and methodical Ashton, while the 
same feeling of the latter towards Vaughan was 
mingled with one of pride at his endowments, and 
the noble use he made of them. 

In the debating society which the friends attended 
Philip speedily came into the front rank of speakers. 
He possessed that blending of wit and pathos in his 
style which invariably give to their owner an im- 
mense advantage over heavier orators. The human 
element was conspicuous in all his addresses, and 
even dry fossil facts seemed to become instinct 
with life under his manipulation. Confessedly his 
greatest success, however, as a speaker, was in an 
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address which afforded little room for the display of 
the nimbler mental faculties. His powerful argu- 
ment, aptness of illustration, and felicity of language, 
charmed and convinced many who, up to that eve- 
ning, had been antagonistic to his views. The war 
of words had arisen over the important and all-en- 
grossing topic, “ The true basis of morals.” We are 
not able to present the reader with Philip’s speech on 
that occasion, and can only refer to it in the most 
summary way. 

One Vincent had opened the debate with the affir- 
mation that before the existence of all Christian 
philosophers, and of the Christian apostles them- 
selves, as noble a morality as that which was after- 
wards founded had been the guide and chart of 
heathen philosophers. Sacrifices and services oc- 
curred in human temples, and the people were ex- 
horted to be punctual in their attendance at feasts 
and ceremonies. The natural light which each man 
possessed, the speaker maintained to be the true 
spring of human action, nor was any other guide 
necessary. As aids to the development of morality 
there were the utterances of Confucius, Plato, Zeno, 
and other philosophers. If their sayings were 
studied, and only engrafted upon the consciences of 
mankind, what need existed for codes and standards 
of morality? Where was the life that could exceed 
in dignity and grandeur those of Socrates and other 
philosophers whose natural instincts were of so ele- 
vated a type, and whose lives were worthy of the 
imitation of mankind ? 

The rest of the orator’s address was an amplifica-. 
tion of these ideas, and some portions of the speech 
rose to a tone of rough eloquence. The effect was 
considerable, and the men who were present evi- 
dently felt that a powerful effort would be necessary 
to counteract the influence obtained by Vincent’s 
address. 

Philip rose to reply, and commenced in a quiet 
tone. He felt the gravity of the task imposed upon 
him, but did not shrink from it. He began by show- 
ing that virtue, as we understand it, was never taught 
by the priests and wise men of ancient times. The 
highest morality was the exercise of the highest 
virtue. Virtue, in its noblest manifestation, did not 
consist in impersonal sacrifices—the donation of 
wealth, for example, to the public good, or the sacri- 
fice of animals with the object of propitiating the 
gods. With regard to the philosophers, they were 
exceptional men; many of them led noble and devoted 
lives, but this was the result of individual effort, and 
they established no rule of life for those who were 
their inferiors in intellect or natural morality. 

“Humanity,” continued the speaker, “needed 
some leaven which should leaven the whole mass, 
some standard of morality which should make the 
life of each man beautiful, whether he should be a 
Plato or the bumblest and meanest being who wears 





the semblance of a human form. Greece had her 
philosophers; Rome had her statesmen, wise men. 
and warriors; but the glory of those states has 
passed away, and they are but the shadow of once 
magnificent empires. How limited was the influence 
of the wisest unit of mankind till the Founder of 
Christianity appeared. Stray apophthegms of great 
beauty and wisdom had floated about in the world, 
gathering here a disciple and there a disciple; but 
where was that bond of union for mankind which 
philosophers had sought in vain for centuries, and 
for lack of which the mightiest empires had crum- 
bled away? ‘There was no true code of morality be- 
fore Jesus Christ. Scattered precepts faintly fore- 
shadowed some portions of His great deliverance ; 
but the regeneration of humanity dates from the 
Sermon on the Mount and the example of its De- 
liverer. The authority of this doctrine is unques- 
tioned by the illiterate and the learned; and both 
admit that it satisfies the deepest cravings of their 
being. What greater proof of the divine origin of 
its mission could men require than this—that alike 
in poverty or riches, in happiness or woe, in life or 
death, the morality which came into the world by 
Christianity, is sufficient for the utmost necessities 
of our nature? Men are sceptical of miracles, yet 
to me the greatest miracle is the introduction of a 
religion which shall at once round off my life to the 
noblest issues, and fill me with an unshaken confi- 
dence in the soul’s immortality? Your ancient 
philosopher, great in endowments, noble in life, 
when questioned regarding a future state, replied 
with terrible pathos, ‘It is to me the great un- 
known.’ The ‘great unknown’ exists no longer; 
revelation supplies that which reason was unable to 
give ; and I find in this revelation not only the true 
basis of morality, but the solution of those questions 
which the heathen philosophers treated of in vain. 
Armed with the purity, sincerity, and wisdom of the 
Christian code of morals, and the strength which 
comes from the consciousness of a salvation which 
has been won for him, man may now lead upon 
earth a higher life than that of Confucius or Plato, 
and when the world sinks in its gloom, the same 
divine revelation assures him that a new and im- 
mortal life shall spring like a Phenix from its 
ashes. 

This is but the peroration of the speech which 
Philip Vaughan made on the occasion named. The 
address itself, as a whole, surpassed his highest 
flights; and the address of his predecessor, which 
seemed unanswerable, was no longer thought of 
The speaker had indeed gained his greatest triumph, 
and of all the congratulations which he received, he 
knew none to be more genuine and heartfelt—and 
consequently the more highly to be prized—than that 
of his friend Reginald Ashton. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Judges xiv. 
Gy St ODUCTION. Our last lesson told of 
circumstances attending Samson’s birth. 
What was he to be? What were the 
three vows of Nazarites? Little told of 
early life, but that little very similar to 
what told of Christ; grew up with the 
blessing of God upon him (xiii. 24), as 
increased in favour with God and man 





Jesus 
(Luke ii, 52). Hear nothing more of him till fully 
grown, 

I, Samson’s MARRIAGE. 
now Samson had been dutiful and submissive to his 
parents; but whom does he now see? Timnath, where 
this woman came from, in tribe of Dan, on borders of 


(Read xiv. 1—7.) Till 


Philistines (Josh. xv. 10). To what people did she 
belong ? But such a marriage with a heathen unlaw- 
ful (Ex. xxxiv. 16), Whom did he consult on the 
subject? What did his parents say? but he seems 
to have talked them over, for they all went together 
to see the woman. How was God going to overrule 
this marriage for good? Who had dominion over 
Israelites then ? and the event which followed caused 
a destruction of the Philistines. Must not do wrong 
that good may come (Rom. iii. 8) ; still God may make 
good come out of what was in itself evil. (Teacher 
may illustrate this from Joseph’s life—his being sold 
by brothers proved eventually their salvation, still 
did not lessen their sin.) What happened to Samson 
in the vineyard ? How did he kill the lion? Whose 
strength was given him? Our bodies being the temples 
of God’s Spirit (1 Cor. vi. 19.), physical strength given 
by God when he pleases as well as spiritual strength, 
Did he go and boast of his action? Seems to have 
been at this time humble and modest. So far Samson’s 
conduct satisfactory; was in remarkable way type of 
Christ. (1) He had great spiritual gifts ; so Jesus was 
full of Holy Ghost (Matt. iv. 1.) (2) He was selj- 
dedicated to Gods so our Lord came not to do His 
own, but His Father’s will (Heb. x. 7.) (3) He was 
so Christ resisted His great 
enemy, the devil, who is compared to a roaring lion 
(Matt. iv. 10; 1 Pet. v. 8.) (4) He was meek and 
humble ; so Christ came meek and lowly to His own 
city (Matt. xxi. 5). 

II, Samson’s Rippiz. (Read 8—20). Hear no 
more of objections to the marriage, so the day for 
wedding drew near. What did Samson find in the 
carcase? So he ate as he went, just as John the 


strong and cowrageous ; 
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Samson. Parr I. 


Baptist ate wild honey (Matt. iii. 4). Now comes the 
wedding feast; he had thirty “children of the bride 
chamber” (Matt. ix. 15) as companions. Common 
custom in East to ask riddles at a feast. So 
Samson put forth one. What was it? What were 
the conditions of finding it out? Now, what did his 
companions do? See at once the disadvantage of 
marrying an enemy of the country. Whose interests 
did she think most of, her people’s or her husband’s ? 
How did she get Samson to tell her the riddle? For 
seven days he keeps his secret, then in moment of 
weakness tells her. What was the result? How did 
he get the linen and garments? So he began his 
exploits against the Philistines to keep this foolish 
bet (for such it was), What was the result? the 
anger of her family excited; the Philistines long to 
avenge the death of their friends. What became of 
his wife ? (xv. 3). Soshe was lost tohim. How didhe 
avenge her? thus doing an immense deal of damage. 
As they could not reach him, what do they do to 
her and her father’s house? And how was Samson 
once more avenged? And all this loss of his wife, 
burning the corn, murder of her and her family, 
slaughter of Philistines, all the result of a riddle and 
a bet at the marriage feast! Samson’s fall dates 
from this. God continued to give him physical 
strength, but his moral strength, his character 
decreased, He becomes (1) boastful. He speaks of all 
as his own work, does not acknowledge God’s hand. 
(2) vindictive; attacking the Philistines, not as God’s 
enemies, but because of injury done to himself. So 
we see a fine character spoiled. 

III. Lessons. (1) Avoid making friends of God's 
enemies. What did Samson’s downfall date from? the 
marriage against parents’ wishes. So let children be 
careful as to friendships they form, always consult 
parents before making new friends. (2) Avoid 
beginnings of evil: Samson vainglorious about slaying 
the lion a year before produced the riddle. All the 
rest followed. Keep humble, and all will be well. 


Questions to be answered. 

1. How was Samson in his early days like Christ ? 

2. What were the circumstances attending his 
marriage ? 

3. Describe his character as a young man. 

4, Give the riddle and the answer. 
5. What evil results followed ? 
6. What general lessons may we learn 2 
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A NORWEGIAN LOVE STORY. 








A 


I. 
aN the days when the Northern kingdoms 





were known under the name of Scan- 
dinavia, the inhabitants of Norway be- 
lieved bravery to be the greatest virtue 
under the sun. They delighted in war 
and warlike exercises, and esteemed them so highly 
that King Bartholin, one of their early monarchs, 
could not understand why his lady love should reject 
him since he was master of eight different athletic 
exercises, 
those ancient times were heroes indeed, and performed 
wonders equal to the labours of Hercules, if one 
may judge by the manner in which King Olaf the 


NORWEGIAN 


LOVE STORY. 


, on Daland, the sturdy farmer who had chosen his 


And as for wonderful exploits the men of | 


dwelling-place among the mountains. 

“May God keep thy footsteps in safety,” he said, 
and the men and women around echoed, “ Amen!” 
in their hearts, for the road to Daland’s dwelling was 
one that the hardiest knew was not to be lightly 
theught of. 

“My son will be on the look-out 
Daland, as he went on his way. 


for me,” replied 
And the people 
watched his portly form until it grew less and less, 
and was finally lost sight of in the windings of the 


| mountain path. 


Saint, sailed to Norway, and founded the cathedral | 


of Drontheim. 

And there was no lack of bravery in their descend- 
ants, at least not in those who dwelt near the banks 
of the Utledal river. The 
neighbourhood were bold in traversing the dangerous 
mountainous districts and in hunting the wolves. 
They were strong and hardy, as they had need to be 
in a country where there were no luxuries, and the 
farmers and couutry-people had to depend upon them- 
selves for supplying most of their needs. 

Olafson the father of Christin was a well-to-do 
farmer, but Madame Olafson and her daughter were 
not idle, they spun, knitted, made and mended, 
besides attending to the dairy, and performing other 
household duties, 


young men 


Christin was an only daughter, 
and at festivals and merry-makings was much sought 
after, not only for her pretty face and lively manners, 
but the gold and silver ornaments she wore had also 
attractiveness, as giving token of the substantial 
claims the maiden had to being considered as a desir- 
able partner for life. 

Christin was by no means unaware of her advan- 
tages, and gave herself as many airs, in consequence, 
as a modern belle might do. But, then, these airs 
were more simple and of such transparency that one 
could see that under them was a heart that would 
beat true enough when the right lover should come 
and establish his claim to it. 

She was now sitting, spinning briskly, and looking 
up at the mountains to be seen from the windows, 
with narrow paths that overlooked wild chasms and 
abysses fearful to see when one was close to them; 
and which made Christin shudder even at a distance 
as she thought of the lone farm far away in those 


so perilous a journey before they could descend to 
more populated parts, Her thoughts reverted to the 
previous Sunday evening, when the pastor had given 
his blessing to the congregation ere they took their 
homeward way; and had bestowed an especial one 


of that | 


H 


Christin was perhaps more interested in Daland 
than any one else, or at any rate in Daland’s son 
Harald, a fair-haired Norwegian, who was regarded 
by the maidens of the district as the handsomest 
youth, the most daring hunter, and the best dancer 
in the neighbourhood. 

But Christin had scarcely spoken to Harald at the 
last merry-making; there had been a young Danish 
officer travelling through the country had 
passed a night at the Olafsons, and who partook of 
the rustic entertainment, and whether through the 


who 


desire of showing preper hospitality, or from a wish 
to pique Harald, Christin had devoted herself to the 
stranger the whole evening. That was more than a 
week ago, and Harald had not been at church since. 
Two Sundays had gone by, and she had missed his 
pleasant greeting, and the flowers he was wont to 
bring her, more than she cared to allow even to her- 
self. She was, therefore, in no mood to receive the 
tidings that her father brought home. 

“There is trouble at Daland’s,” said Olafson, as 
he came into the house. 

Christin’s hands trembled, and the spinning wheel 


. left off whirring. 


“What is it?” asked Madame Olafson. 

‘“‘ Harald is missing, he has‘not been heard of since 
last Sunday, when he was to meet his father. Daland 
never met him, and the people have been scouring in 
all directions without hearing anything of him. The 
last time he was seen by any one out of his own family 


| he was talking very warmly to our late guest Lieu- 


what might not have passed ? 
precipitous regions, whence the people had to make | 


tenant Petersen.” 

Christin started, then she trembled and felt very 
miserable, for she knew that she had been the cause 
of sundry dark looks that Harald had darted at the 
young officer, and if the two had met who know 
She recalled Harald’s 
parting words: “Farewell, Christin; if we meet again 


| it will be under different circumstances.” 


Ah! if she could only undo that evening’s 
work ! 

And she slipped out of the room, and when she 
found herself alone she wept bitterly. 
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The days passed away, and nothing was heard of 
Harald. His father and mother mourned for him as 
dead; Christin’s face grew whiter and thinner, and 


she no longer attended merry-makings or wore gold 


and silver ornaments. 


After a time the excitement occasioned by Harald’s | 
disappearance died away; for there arose a cry of | 
indignation through Norway such as had not been | 
known for centuries, that swept all other interests | 
This was occasioned by the signing of the | 


away. 
treaty of Kiel, by which Norway was given up to the 
Swedish monarch, and separated from her ancient 
union with Dennark. 

Great was the anger and grief of the Norwegian 
people. Such a thing was not to be tolerated. 
Were they to be tossed about as a thing of barter? to 
be treated as those who had no feeling for their 
country, who had no rights of their own? 

And even in the wild district in which the Olafsons 
lived, the cry of “To arms!” resounded as the blast 
of a trumpet; and all men who could bear arms 
girded on such as they had, and, tearing themselves 
from their weeping wives and children, said, “It is 
for our homes and our country. It is for old 
Norway.” 

For a while a time of triumph came, and the Crown 
Prince of Denmark was elected to the throne of 
Norway. It was an exciting time, and Christin and 
her mother hoped and feared together during the 
days of Olafson’s absence. 

And what of Daland and his wife in their mountain 
home? Daland had met with an accident, that pre- 
vented his joining the ranks; and his wife was in 
an ailing condition through fretting over her son. 
Christin’s heart was drawn towards the sorrowful 
couple, and more than once she had pondered whether 
it would be possible to visit them in their trouble. 
But she trembled as she thought of the light bridge 
that swung over the deep abyss that she must pass 
over. She shuddered, too, as she remembered how 
the dead were borne down the narrow and dangerous 
pathway from the farm. She fancied she could see 


the dead rider firmly strapped on the horse’s back, ' 


with his arms tightly fastened round its neck; and 
thus fearfully mounted, riding down to the little 
churchyard, where he would be placed in his coffin 
for burial. 

What if she should meet Harald, or rather the 
spirit of Harald, thus mounted? For Christin, like 
many of her country folk, was superstitious. She 
had more than once waked fancying she heard the 
voice of Harald calling to her. She said to herself 
it was but a dream, and yet she could not get rid of 

the impresssion that it was indeed his voice. 
| (To be concluded.) 





| “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
| 179. What sign was given by God to king 
Hezekiah of the deliverance of Jerusalem from the 
| power of the Assyrians ? 
| 180. What burial ground was purchased on one 
| occasion by the death of a person ? 
| 181. Quote a passage from which we may infer 
' that the Israelites had machines for threshing and 
winnowing the corn. 
182. Which of Joseph’s grandsons were slain by 
| giants P 
| 183. What do we read about Silas, one of the com- 
| panions of St. Paul, which shows him to have been a 
man of some social position ? 
184. What event, which took place at our Lord’s 
death, seems to have had very great influence upon 
the bystanders ? 


\ 
| 
{ 
{ 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 494. 

168. The mother of king Lemuel (Prov. xxxi. 1). 

169. Because they did not fully realise the great- 
ness of the work which God had wrought for them. 
As David says, “Our fathers understood not thy 
wonders in Egypt” (Psalm cvi. 7). 

170. Of the sons of king Hezekiah (Isa. xxxix. 7). 

171. “In the law it is written, With men of other 
| tongues and other lips will I speak unto this people ; 
and yet for all that will they not hear me, saith the 
| Lord” (1 Cor. xiv. 21). 
172. “ Peace be unto you” (Luke xxiv. 36). 
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‘4 7 HEN we were boys and girls together, 
9 Playing out amongst the gorse, 
What thought we of wintry weather, 
Partings, changes, or remorse ? 
All before us bright and glowing, 
As we grouped upon the grass, 
Telling tales of fortunes growing 
For each buoyant lad or lass: 
Life was aJl a dream unbroken ; 
Love 2 word unwrit, unspoken. 


When we were boys and girls together, 
What thought we of worldly ways? 
Never lambs amongst the heather 
Had less dread of stormy days ; 
Sun, and stream, and birds above us, 
Filled us with their warmth and life ; 
We loved all things, all things loved us, 
Nothing boded future strife, 
When we spent our days together, 
Boys and girls ’mong gorse and heather. 
IsABELLA BANKS. 
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(Drawn by R. E,. Witkinson,) 


** When we spent our days together, 
Loys and girls, ‘mong gorse and heather.” 


152 “WHEN.” —To face p. 528 
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(Drawn by W. SMALL.) 


THE CHILDREN. 


Is seen without a cloud, All sounds, revealing joy, 
The happy, happy children run, Would crown a thousand days with mirth 
And play, and sing aloud. For every girl and boy. 


662 


@s 
ce breezy meadows where the sun And I, who love all sights on earth, 
[ 
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For soon, too soon, the days depart, 
And soon the golden hair 

Is touched with snow, and mind and heart 
Too soon are filled with care. 


So let the little children run, 
And play, and sing aloud, 

In smiling meadows where the sun 
Is seen without a cloud. 


J. 


R. Eastwoop, 





THREE GOLDEN 


LvgeE ix. 57—62. 

\SSQT is evident that St. Luke here inten- 
tionally groups together the replies 
2B) made to different persons, and uttered 

g he on various occasions. It is not neces- 

sary to suppose that these three persons 
all came forward to offer themselves as followers of 
our Lord on the same occasion; on the contrary, 
they offered themselves in all probability on various 
occasions and at different stages of His ministry. 
the object of St. Luke in thus grouping them 

— is obvious. He wishes to collect into one 
ocus the scattered rays of the Lord’s teaching on an 
impor tant subject, to string on one necklace three 

»recious pearls of truth, and lastly to point out in 
one lesson the various hindrances which stand in 
the way of the soul coming to Christ, as well as 
the way in which they must be overcome by those 
who would “follow the saint whithersoever he 
goeth.” 

In the first place we remark that the Lord’s 
reply is in all three cases uniformly discouraging. 
So far from taking them on their own terms, and 
letting them find out afterwards the drawbacks 
and discouragements of this service, he is before- 
hand with them. No one shall ever say that He 
was not explicit and plain-spoken, that He en- 
trapped them into His service under the romance 
of religion, and then held them fast bound under 
vows of allegiance which for very shame they could 
not afterwards break themselves loose from. Alas 
jor the rarity of human charity ! it is in this way 
that some teachers have often led young and 
generous souls captive. Proselytism is one thing, 
spiritual persuasion another. In the one case the 
attractions only are held out and all the discourage- 
ments are concealed; but in the other case the 
hardships and difficulties are all told by Him who 
is the Faithful and Amen. In the words of the 
well known hymn— 






“If I find Him, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here ? 
Many a sorrow, many a labour, 

Many a tear,” 
Men are led to sit down first and count the cost, 
not to build a tower when they have not where- 
withal to finish it, or to go to war without adequate 
preparations. Christ will have no pressed men in 
His service, His army is not to be made up of 
conscripts, mere serfs torn from the plough. On 








SAYINGS. 


the contrary, they are to be like freemen and 
volunteers, men serving with a principle of honour, 
and esteeming the service too highly to consider 
any disgrace equal to that of being held unworthy 
of so high a calling. 

These are the reasons why Christ’s replies to 
these three would-be followers are uniformly dis- 
couraging. He knew what was in man, the secret 
reserves with which they plighted Him their troth, 
the double-mindedness, or rather, mixture of 
motives, with which they came and said, “ Lord, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.” Had 
they not professed so much, perhaps He would 
not have tested them so stringently; but, as in 
Peter’s case, such loud professions had to be sifted 
as wheat, and the pure grain of conviction win- 
nowed out from the chaff and draff of empty pro- 
fession. 

The nature of our Lord’s replies in the three 
different cases throws light on three distinct charac- 
ters, to one of which we all belong. Flesh and spirit, 
good and evil, are so curiously mixed in our reli- 
gious life, that it needs a test like this to search us 
through and through, to examine us and see what 
way of wickedness there is in us, and so to lead us 
to the way everlasting. 

The three tests are these. Tothe one man the 
Lord replies, “ Foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” He would remind him in 
this way that the service of Christ calls for entire 
self-surrender. He who would make his home on 
earth cannot be Christ’s disciple; he is still of the 
earth earthy. °All animals have their suitable 
domicile: some burrow below ground, some build 
high aloft, and man, in so far as he is only an im- 
proved animal, he, too, can both burrow below and 
build high aloft. Man is, it is true, a more skilful 
architect than either the beaver, the bee, or the 
bird, but there is that in him which no house made 
with hands can contain. He has longings which 
no home on earth can satisfy. Regarded ideally 
as made in the image of God, and destined for a 
nobler existence in his immediate presence, man is 
truly the Son of Man, who hath net where to lay 
his head. Christ came to reveal this forgotten 
truth. He came to the lost and degraded sons of 
men, some burrowing low in the mire of sensuality, 
others rearing caution i in the air, the nests of filmy 
fancy or of a cloud-capped philosophy. To both 
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alike he had to bring the same message, that the 
true Son of Man hath not where to lay his head. 
In that most perfect of early lovely poems, the last 
song of Moses, Jehovah is compared to an eagle 
stirring up her nest, and throwing her young out 
of it, to compel them to fly, so here in this passage 
our Lord deals with the double-mindedness of His 
follower. He saw what was lurking in him, and 
took this mode of rebuking him, not so much by 
precept as by example. Pointing to himself, he said 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head. 
In this way he 

** Rebuked each fear, reproved each dull delay, 

{lured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 

II. The second case was that of one who came 
to Christ with the expectation that if he gave up 
one home on earth Christ would provide him with 
another, as with the reasonable reservation, ‘‘ Suffer 
me first to go and bury my father.’ It is so sur- 
prising that Christ should have met this reasonable, 
nay, this righteous, request with a stern refusal, 
that we are at a loss for an explanation. Hence 
some interpreters have taken the words “ to bury 
my father” to mean that the man was not pre- 
pared on the spot to join himself to Christ. He 
wished to wait till his old father was dead, and 
having closed his eyes, and done with one class of 
duties, he was prepared then, and not till then, to 
enter upon another. The nature of our Lord’s 
reply at It is 
not a question whether the man may or may not 
interpose a delay of an hour, a day, or a year, in 
entering in the service of Christ. It is no ques- 
tion of time at al]. The man was on a wrong 
track altogether, whether he meant to join himself 
to Christ as soon as his aged father was dead, or 
at once after the few hours intervening between 
his death and his burial. In either case he made 
a mistake in offering a postponement, whether of 
There is no collision of duties, 


” 


once disposes of this explanation. 


an hour or a year. 
let casuists say what they may, no priority in 
questions of doing right. The right thing to do 
is in every case the duty which lies at our feet. If 
burying the dead, then let him bury his dead; if 
following Christ, then let him follow Christ at 
once and without delay. 
which our Lord answers the man shows that he 
had misunderstood the nature of the heavenly 
call. He was like too many religionists of our 
day, who are not earthly- minded or heavenly- 
minded, but in the half-way position of unearthly- 
mindedness. His intentions were excellent, only 
he had set upa wrong standard. He had begun 
with questions of firstly and secandly, whereas 
there was, truly speaking, only one thing needful. 
Simplicity and straightforwardness are by no 
means so simple and easy to carry out as they 
seem; on the contrary, as it takes a great deal of 
learning to make things simple, so it implies an 


The proverbial way in 





advanced experience to become as a little child, and 
to leave the dead to bury the dead. This proverbial 
expression carries itsown meaning with it. Literally 
it is an absurdity, since it is the living only who 
bury the dead: it is man’s sad distinction as an 
animal that he alone performs funeral rites. In- 
deed, these ceremonies are the first steps out of 
savagery, and the earliest civilisation, that of 
Egypt, is little else than a cult of the dead; its 
monuments are tombs, its pyramids are the palaces 
not of the living but the dead, where the Pharaohs 
**So sepulchred, in such pomp doth lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 

But nature has its funerals as well as men. 
The dead bury their dead every year when one fall 
of the leaf prepares the way of another; and so the 
leaf of last year, now turning to mould, is kindly 
buried by the leaf of this year, and in this way the 
circle goes round, the dead bury their dead. Nor 
is Nature the only book in which we read the same 
rendering of an eternal law. History is also one 
vast cemetery of dead renown and buried fame. 
Walk into any library, and what do we see but the 
dead slumbering side by side in tomes for tombs? 
What are the books of the season, which come out 
thick as leaves in Vallambrosa, but instances of this 
law of mortality? A novel is, as the name implies, 
2 tale which will not bear to be twice told, and is 
only read to be replaced by another. What, again, 
are the controversies of sects and schools, alike in 
theology and philosophy, but so many instances of 
the law that the dead bury their dead. The philo- 
sophy of last century was deistical, that of this 
century is pantheistic, but the one has come to 
replace the other, not by disproving it, but simply 
by effacing it, and so in its turn the fashionable 
philosophy of this century will be effaced by oneas 
fashionable in the twentieth. It is always the 
dead burying their dead. Let us give ourselves 
no concern about it, but go and preach the Gospel. 
This is the lesson which the Lord’s reply to the 
second of these would-be followers, and all must 
feel that it is a lesson which religious people in 
this age need to learn. 

III. Another would-be disciple put forward the 
modest request, “Suffer me first to bid them 
farewell which are at home at my house.” This is at 
least as reasonable as the former, and, indeed, seems 
only a variety of the same thing. Hence it is 
omitted by St. Matthew, but inserted by St. Luke. 
Its insertion here justifies us in supposing that it 
referred to a different person, and also illustrates 
a different type of character. The man is here 
supposed to have taken service with Christ; he has 
put his hand to the plough, and as long as he is 
guiding the team and cutting the furrow, must 
look straight ahead. To look to the right hand or 
to the left. much less to turn right round and look 
behind him, would be fatal to his work as a 
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ploughman. The metaphor, in fact, carries with 
it its Own explanation, and it is for disregarding 





nature, which St. Paul calls the flesh, can only be 
buried; the dead must bury their dead. The third 


the metaphor that we miss itstrue meaning. We | and last lesson is that the service of Christ alls 


sometimes harshly take it to mean that vows are 
irrevocable, whoever put his hands to the plough 
must never take it off again; once a priest always 
a priest; and other such sentiments, which are 
wholly foreign to the true genius of the Gospel. 
Whereas, all that it teaches is that while we hold | 
the plough we must look neither to the right hand 

or to the left. There must be concentration of 

purpose and entire consecration to the one great 

thing. 

To sum up this, the Lord’s teaching on these 
three admonitions to three classes of His followers— 
He requires (1) self-surrender, (2) self-sacrifice, (3) 
self-consecration. In the first two cases we are 
taught of the new life of the spirit, and the con- 
sequent death and burial of the flesh ; and in the 
third we are taught that this life out of death is to 
be constant and continuous. Our first lesson in 
the divine life is that this is not our rest—the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay his head on earth. 
The second is like unto it, that the old and evil 





for concentration of will and consecration of heart. 
Lastly, we may take these three lessons in their 
order as a kind of ascending scale of Christian 
experience. The first lesson we are called to learn 
is sursum corda—lift up your hearts, to which the 
glad response of the soul is, “ We lift them up 
unto the Lord.” The second lesson is that he that 
is joined to the Lord is a new creature; we are 
dead, and our life is hid with Christ in God; old 
things are passed away, behold, all things are 
become new. Dead dogmas, dead ceremonies, all 
the externals of mere formal religion—these we 
may leave behind as our grave-clothes ; the dead 
bury their dead. The third lesson is, “As ye 
have received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye 
in Him;” putting our hand to the plough, we 
must give ourselves wholly to the Lord. In con- 
clusion, we may be sure that he who attends to 
the first and second of these will find the third 
comparatively easy; and so these three golden 
sayings seal and confirm each other. 





GOOD WORK AMONGST THE SOLDIERS. 


ITHIN a stone’s throw of the house 
where, in 1628, Felton assassinated 
the Duke of Buckingham, stands the 
Portsmouth Soldiers’ Institute. It de- 
serves almost equally the title of the | 
Sailors’ Institute, for “The mariners of | 
England” are welcomed to it as heartily | 
as her soldiers. It is close to the ram- | 

parts, a glance at and from which suffices to convey | 
an idea of the dangers to which these, our national | 
defenders by sea and land, are exposed. Although the ; 
ramparts are laid out with pleasant walks, surrounded 
by trees, we see the sentinel pacing “his weary 
round,” and the cannon, shot, and shell prepared 
against a possible enemy; and from their bulwarks 
we look upon ocean built over with our “ wooden 
walls,” and strong for attack or defence. Here, on 
the smooth sward, stands the rusty cannon supported 
on its sea-worn wooden frame, which was drawn up 
from the wreck of the Royal George, that vessel 
with her eight hundred sailors, of which Cowper 
wrote :— 





“Toll for the brave! 
The brave that are no more, 
All sunk beneath the wave! 
Fast by their native shore.” 


and hence we gaze upon multitudinous vessels, and 
single out yonder training-ship, because it is the 
Victory on whose deck Nelson died, and where he 





BY ANNE BEALE, 


uttered the ever-memorable words, “ England expects 
every man to do his duty.” 

All this and much more surrounds the Portsmouth 
Soldiers’ Institute, and calls with clarion voices on 
every British subject to promote the weal of soldier 
and sailor when in garrison or port. Miss Robinson 
has taught us how to answer the call, while by her 
own outspoken and far-heard response, she has earned 
for herself the honourable title of “The Soldiers’ 
Friend,” Still, although her name has become a camp 
word in the army, there is many a civilian who has 
never heard it; and, therefore, standing, as we do, 
at the open door of her hospitable house, we venture 
to invite such to wander through it. 

The announcement on its threshold declares the 
Institute free to all soldiers and sailors, and that all 
are welcome. It proclaims that refreshments, amuse- 
ments, secular and religious instruction, lodgings 
for friends, everything, in short, except intoxicating 
drinks, can be procured within, either free, or at 
moderate charges. Entering the hall, the commo- 
dious bar with its two trim barmaids gives the impres- 
sion of an inn, which is net far from the truth, since 
this portion of the house was formerly the “ Fountain 
Hotel.” It is still, to a certain extent, employed as 
such; only hot and strorg coffee and effervescent 
drinks and syrups have replaced wines and spirits, 
and the customer can obtain for a few pence what 
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would, under the old régime, have cost him shillings 
and sometimes pounds. Good, wholesome slices of 
cake or bread-and-butter can also be had for a penny ; 
and even while we pause to look and admire, red- 
coats come, receive what they ask for, and disappear 
either into some other part of the Institute or the 
street. It is well to learn that this refreshment-bar 
is self-supporting, though the money spent at it by 
sailors and soldiers averages little more than one 
farthing per head of all who enter the house, while 
it is computed that half a million is consumed 
annually in Portsmouth in drinking-shops. 

But the bar is not the dining-room. There is also 
a coffee-room ; and on the right hand side of the hall 
we enter a large reception room where dinner is in 
process, and where meals are served at regular hours. 
We arrive too late for the general dinner, but a 
young sailor and some friends are still lingering over 
their empty plates, while he discourses on some 
miraculous escape by sea. When their last exclama- 
tion of astonishment has been uttered, he rises, and 
sailor-like, begins gallantly to clear off the plates 
they have used. In one of the windows of this large 
apartment sits a young woman at work, who is 
spending a week at the Institute in order to see the 
last of a soldier-brother before he departs for foreign 
climes. But even this room,.spacious as it is, seems 
insufficient at certain periods, and others will be 
added for the reception of families from the troop- 
ships, as soon as there are sufficient funds. 

Who can describe all that is comprehended in this 
term, “ general reception room ?” As we glance round 
it, what meetings and partings we witness in imagi- 
nation. Who shall describe the happiness of the one, 
the agonies of the other? We are told that only a 
few days ago a poor woman arrived from Wales with 
an infant but two days old, just to have the privilege 
of meeting her husband before he left forforeign parts. 
She saw him, but it need scarcely be said that 
mother and babe had to be nursed by the kindly in- 
mates of the Home before they could again leave it. 
And such instances are frequent. One poor young 
creature who had thus exposed herself too soon, died 
in the house, after a month of terrible delirium, and 
left her babe to the tender mercies of the ladies. 
And they were “tender,” for they took the child to 
its grand-parents in a remote corner of Ireland, who 
were too old and poor to fetch it, but who yet received 
it gratefully. 
will. Such cases as these are not, like the refresh- 
ment-bar, “ self-supporting.” 

On Sunday and Thursday afternoons not only this 
room but the Institute generally overflows with 
sailor-lads from H.M. training-ships, who come hither 
for their half-holidays. It is impossible to estimate 
the benefit to them of such a land harbour of refuge, 
for there is as yet no coffee-palace save this one in 
Portsmouth, and there are one thousand public- 


They had not seen their daughter | 
since her marriage, which had been against their | 





houses. These jolly young tars swarm from bowling- 
green to reading-room, making the place mirthful 
with their laughter, while many on the Sunday find 
their way to the Bible-class room, where their bene- 
factress, by familiar instruction, leads their thoughts 
insensibly from earth to heaven. 

Leaving this so often over-crowded reception-room, 
we find ourselves in the billiard-rooms on the left of 
the hall. Here are excellent billiard-tables, which, 
at the charge of one penny and three-halfpence per 
game, not only support themselves, but the other less 
aristocratic diversions of bowls and skittles. This 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that people will 
pay for pleasure and drink, and it behoves those who 
minister to these agreeable diversions to make the 
one as wholesome as the other. 

One step takes us, not “ from the sublime to the 
ridiculous,” but from billiards to bowling-green. This, 
for the moment, is trodden down by workmen who 
are enlarging and improving the whole ofthe premises, 
which bid fair to become a village. In the skittle- 
alley, however, several sailors are energetically knock- 
ing down the skittles, more blue-jackets than red- 
coats being off duty at this hour in the afternoon. 
Hard by are a hall and smoking room, and a garden 
and covered yard are in contemplation, so it must 
be confessed that Miss Rovinson and her indefatig- 
able aide de camp, Mr. Tufnell, have provided well 
for their friends on the ground floor. 

The hall may be said to oceupy a portion of the next 
floor also, since it is surrounded by high and spacious 
galleries, and is lofty accordingly. This fine room 
seats nine hundred people; and has, on extraordinary 
occasions, held as many as fifteen hundred. Here 
concerts are given every Saturday evening, and 
lectures, tea-meetings, and various other entertain- 
ments at intervals. These military concerts are so 
popular that there have been sixteen thousand audi- 
tors and one hundred and fifty performers since 
they began. Regimental bands, ougle-majors, drum- 
majors, corporals, privates, have combined to display 
the musical talent of the soldier; while Miss Robin- 
son has herself not only taken the chair, but her 
share in the amusement, by reading some popular 
piece. The applause that greets her appearance may 
be imagined but certainly not written down. 

Perhaps the most important and influential of the 
gatherings which this hall has witnessed have been 
the annual meetings of the Institute. At these 
many hundred soldiers have together shared in what 
somebody has called a “tea-fight,” which is, at least, 
a military encounter that endangers neither life nor 
limb, and have afterwards listened to addresses from 
their officers and Miss Robinson, tending equally to 
unite all in one common bond of brotherhood. Here 
men of mark, who scouted the notion of a temperance 
Institute planned by a woman for the soldiers, have, 
with military frankness, acknowledged their error, 
and preached to their men from Miss Robinson’s 
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text, of “ Righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come.” When we learn that the late lamented 
General Sir James Hope Grant initiated these meet- 
ings, and that numberless officers of world-wide re- 
putation have followed in his steps, every one must 
acknowledge that charity, or love, has, as it ever will, 
lived down opposition. 

A fine broad staircase takes us to the next floor, 
where we come to anchor in the spacious reading- 
room. Scarcely could a military club supply one 
better appointed in every way. On the long centre 
tables are all the principal newspapers, journals, and 
periodicals of the day, while a lending library 
occupies one end of the room, and tables for private 
correspondence the other. All this is gratis, save the 
paper and pens used for letter-writing. The absorp- 
tion of such men as are at this moment bending over 
illustrated or other papers, and the quiet composure 
of those who are “writing home,” speak for them- 
selves, for pen would fail to describe the boon of 
peace such as this after the clamour and turmoil of 
barracks. 

And there is yet another spot where a still holier 
peace awaits the seeker. This is the Bible class 
room, on the same floor. “Free to all, no compulsion,” 
is the motto here; and many a man has followed 
the simple directing board on the stairs from 
curiosity, who, had he been invited either by 
sermon or text, would have stayedaway. “If I had 
been told to go, I should never have gone,” say some 
who have become regular attendants. “Is that all?” 
exclaim others, astonished by the simplicity and 
interest of what they expected to find hard and 
reproachful. And so, this comfortable apartment, 
well supplied with Bibles, hymn-books, and tracts, 
has become a happy bivouac for many a toil-worn 
soldier, halting a while from service in distant lands, 
or, may-be, “ halting between two opinions.” Each 
Sunday afternoon and week-day evening they are 
welcome here, and numbers come, particularly on the 
Sabbath. It is a joyful sight to see fifty or sixty 
uniting in singing vigorously hymns they have learnt 
to love; or joining in prayer to “ The God of battles,’ 
as well as “ The God of love ;” or listening with rapt 
attention to Miss Robinson, who has a special gift 
for making Biblical histories cr truths interesting to 
those she addresses. If it be necessary to intensify 
a scene such as this, we may perhaps be permitted 
to state that she who leads the service, and has inaugu- 
rated and perfected this blessed work, is herself so 
great an invalid that she is frequently carried on her 
couch from her private sitting-room hither, and is, at 
all times and under all circumstances, so suffering 
that we scarcely know which is most remarkable, her 
patient endurance or resolute action. But “God is 
sufficient for these things,’ and uses weak instru- 
ments for powerful labours. “I could never return 
to my old haunts or old ways after those meetings,” 
has said or written many a soldier. 


And, doubtless, the recollection of them, and the 
social tea which, on the Sunday, succeeds them, has 
helped to strengthen not a few to resist temptations 
to sin when far away from spiritual influence. In- 
deed, letters and messages from all parts of the world 
bear testimony to the good effected, and the gratitude 
of the recipients, but these are wisely kept in the 
privacy intended by their writers; the propriety of 
giving publicity to such outpourings of the heart 
being always doubtful. 

Many of these stalwart sons of Mars who wield 
the sword at will cannot wield the pen—indeed, do 
not know even how to read. Here kind friends are 
ready to instruct them, every evening except Satur- 
day; and here bearded men become teachable as 
little children, when poring over primers and copy- 
books. There could scarcely be a more suggestive 
picture than one such, spelling out words of one 
syllable to a bright young girl as deeply interested 
in the work as her pupil. Here, also, the more 
advanced scholar may obtain instruction in arith- 
metic, elocution, drawing, or singing, so that the 
Institute becomes a military academy ; for, be it said, 
our soldiers have souls above the beer-shop. 

Neither are their wives and children forgotten. A 
weekly sewing-class and a Band of Hope open pro- 
tecting arms to them; while the Home affords shelter 
when, as sea-worn travellers, they ciowd into it. 
Only those who have seen them land from the troop- 
ships can estimate the blessing of such a Home, 
and such help. They arrive, frequently in the depth 
of winter, from all quarters of the globe. Those who 
come from India are not unfrequently clad in the 
muslins and linens they have worn there, many of them 
being half-castes; while all who reach Engiand from 
foreign parts require setting up in clothes after their 
voyage. ‘To these the sewing classes are invaluable, 
as have been the contributions in clothing sent from 
time to time. The attendance averages ninety, who 
come from other parts of the garrison, as well as 
from the Home itself. Strange and melancholy 
stories may be told of destitute widows and orphans, 
deserted wives, and even wretched girls, who have 
found a refuge in the Institute. Not long since, one 
of the latter class, who had left her home with an 
unprincipled officer, was sought and found with 
difficulty, and taken back to her parents. A boy, 
also, who had run away from his parents in London, 
with the intention of going to sea, was brought 
hither, and after an inquisitorial investigation, re- 
stored to them, And such instances are not zare. 

But we must not multiply them here, as we have 
still two storeys of sleeping apartments and the 
officers’ house to visit. We can only glance through 
these, and see that officers as well as privates are 
well cared for. The former are as liable to imposition 
as the latter when they return to England after 
foreign service, and here they can obtain what they 





need at moderate charges. The general sitting-room 
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is free, and private accommodation anything but 
ruinous, while apparently excellent of its kind. 

As we roam onwards and upwards we see clean 
and comfortable beds, each with its wash-stand, pro- 
vided at sixpence a night, and learn that there are 
eighty of them, which are yet too few when the troop- 
ships send as many as forty at atime. Nearly sixteen 
thousand people have slept in these dormitories since 
the year 1874, more than half of whom have tenanted 
them during the current year, thus giving proof, if 
such be needed, to the increasing value set uyon the 
work. Add to this, a good breakfast for fourpence 
or sixpence and a dinner for tenpence, and we are 
not surprised that masons and carpenters are seen 
everywhere, enlarging, improving, and ventilating 
an abode already as gigantic in its proportions as a 
co-operative store. 

Descending, we pass the private apartments of the 
lady who, in spite of much opposition and even per- 
secution, has achieved all this, and who lives in the 
centre of her labours at her own expense, as do her 
lady helpers. Her chief officer, Mr. Tufnell, himself 
a soldier, makes his abode down-stairs, and seems to 
be ready for all inmates and incomers, from the men 
who desire to borrow fencing-foils and masks, jackets, 
boxing-gloves, and single-sticks, to the inquisitive 
visitors who, like ourselves, too often engross his 
time with no adequate return. 

We finally come to a standstill in his room, where, 
at his request, we inscribe our name in the Visitors’ 
Book, and read therein, amongst many honourable 
testimonials, the following by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge—“ TI visited and inspected 
this excellent Institution this day, and am much 
gratified by all I have seen in it, and by the admir- 
able order in which I found every portion of the 
premises.—GEORGE.” 

Wher, at last, we reluctantly turn our backs upon 
the Institute, we turn our faces towards Her Majesty’s 
Dockyard, in order to inspect a branch from this 
parent tree, Here Government has permitted Miss 
Robinson to erect a coffee-shed, with boilers, for the 
benefit of the soldiers and their families who dis- 
embark from the troop-ships. Before this boon was 
granted the ladies carried hot coffee from the 
Institute, a distance of more than a mile, and braved 
:ll weathers while administering it to the shivering 
women and children who stood, sometimes for hours, 
on the exposed jetty, waiting to be passed on. Few 
civilians realise what the embarcations and disembar- 
cations of our troops mean. They know that they 
must go and come to and from all parts of the world ; 
it is their duty, and they are used to it. They are 
enrolled, clothed, fed, and paid to serve their country. 
Not so, however, their wives and children. To these 
the kindly Welcome or Godspeed of Christian women 
is like a “drop of cold water in a thirsty land.” And 


they have it. As each troop-ship disgorges her crew 





and invite those who know not whither to go, when, 
after long waiting on the open jetty, they leave the 
dockyard. The cup of hot coffee warms the body 
and sympathy the soul. They are bidden to the 
Home at the Institute, or if that is overflowing with 
guests, to respectable lodgings connected withit. As 
many as forty sets of apartments have been secured 
in different parts of the garrison, and are let, fur- 
nishedor unfurnished, asrequired, tosoldiers and their 
families. More will be taken as funds increase. One 
iady is always occupied in visiting these lodgings, 
inviting the women and children to the Mothers’ 
Meetings and Band of Hope, or otherwise aiding them. 
Formerly they were either led by harpies to disreput- 
able places, or compelled to roam the streets ; for the 
respectable inhabitants of the town misdoubted them, 
and they too often became the prey of the notoriously 
wicked. Women have been known to spend the 
night in empty houses or under railway arches, rather 
than frequent such houses as were open to them ; 
for most of us have heard of the sort of hospitality 
offered to our soldiers, sailors, and their friends when 
they land in their native country; unsuspicious 
themselves, the sailor proverbially so, they are fleeced 
and ruined. 

Now those who come are cheered, and those who 
depart strengthened. No troop-ship leaves the har- 
bour unvisited either by Miss Robinson or her co- 
workers. They are permitted to distribute books 
and useful presents amongst the soldiers and their 
families, and, threading the scarlet maze on the deck, 
to drop here and there the jewels of hope and faith. 
Amongst these gems is one that numerous soldiers 
prize much, and carry with them wheresoever they 
wander, naming it sometimes by letter as a kind of 
safeguard. This is the beautiful card containing the 
Institute motto, which is—‘‘The Lord is good, a 
stronghold in the day of trouble, and He knoweth 
them that trust in Him” (Nahumi. 7). This text, 
headed by flags, and a picture of tents afield, and 
ended by the anchor and ships at sea, is now scat- 
tered all over the world. It is truly “Bread cast 
upon the waters that returns after many days.” 

And here this sketch would end, but for work done 
since we left Portsmouth dockyard and steamed 
from its harbour to the Isle of Wight. In this—the 
“Isle of Beauty” of the poot, and not far from the 
picturesque old town of Newport—Parkhurst Barracks 
are situated. And wherever barracks exist the need 
of a Miss Robinson begins to be felt. Accordingly, she 
held a drawing-room meeting at the pretty vicarage 
of this ancient borough, and detailed energetically 
to a sympathetic audience the needs of the soldier 
and the sort of consideration due to him. In spite 
of evident weakness and suffering, her enthusiasm 
aroused that of her hearers, and it did not fade 
away like a red cloud after sunset when she took 


her departure. She subsequently had a meeting 


and cargo, kind ladies are at hand to advise, comfort, | at the barracks, where soldiers and civilians united 
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in petitioning her to organise an Institute at New- 
port similar to the one at Portsmouth. 

Scarcely two months have elapsed since that plea- 
sant re-union in the quiet, tree-shaded vicarage, 
and already the desired infant of the giant parent 
at Portsmouth exists, and promises to grow to ma- 
turity with all the rapid precocity of an Eastern 
child. To quote from Miss Robinson’s despatch-like 
circular:—‘* A large room has been specially fitted up 
for reading and recreation, where books, games, 
writing materials, and coffee and cocoa, are supplied 


to the men, There are four other rooms available 





for similar purposes, and every effort will be made | 


to make them happy and at home. A sum of £400 

is required to set the plan on a permanent footing.” 
When we add to this that the men already attend 

in considerable numbers, and that friends have 


| and children, . .. 


volunteered to serve and teach; that there is a Bible | 


class, that instruction in the “three Rs” has begun, 
and that games, coffee and cocoa, are as popular in the 
branch as in the tree, it will be evident to all that 
what “ the Soldier’s Friend” does, she “ does with 
her might.’ Let every English man and woman 
help her, and let them read what Miss Nightingale 


wrote on the occasion of the meeting, held not long 
since, at the Mansion House, in furtherance of Miss 
Robinson’s work. 


May I, from my sick bed, ery for help from England for her 
soldiers, and their Institute at Portsmouth, the great port for 
embarking and disembarking. If we knew how troops, im- 
mediately on landing, are beset with invitations to bad of ull 
kinds, we should hasten to supply them with invitations to, and 
means for, good of all kinds; remembering that the soldier is 
of all men the man whose life is made for him by the necessi- 
ties of the service. He cannot go seeking work, better places, 
and proper recreation for himself, still less for his wife and 
family. If we realised what were the only places open to our 
men out of barracks, ylaces not of recreation, but of drink and 
of vice, to the intense misery and degradation of men, women, 
If you knew these things asI do, you 
would forgive me for asking you, if my poor name may still 
be that of the soldier’s ever-faithful servant, to support Miss 
Robinson’s work in making men of them at Portsmouth, the 
place of all others of temptations to be brutes. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


We doubt not that the cry of her who was the 
first to awaken sympathy for the soldier has 
already been heard and answered ; and we hope that 
ere long every port, and the neighbourhood of all 
barracks, will be blessed with some such a place of 
rendezvous as The Portsmouth Soldiers’ Institute. 
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A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER XV. 
FRANCES WYNTOUN SURPRISES HER GUARDIAN. 
“ He 
Began to bend down his admiring 
eyes 
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{HE conversation which Frances 
<: Wyntoun had held with her 
guardian upon the subject 
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gular effects in the former, 
though these effects were 
not perceptible to the outer 
world, By the light of the 
advice given to her, Miss Wyntoun had 
been brought to see that her artistic 
efforts were probably by no means the 
contemptible things she had always be- 
lieved and assumed; which belief she 
had accordingly acted upon, never allow- 
ing her drawings to be scrutinised by eyes other than 
her own. Notwithstanding the fact that modesty is at 
a serious discount in the world, there are some natures 
which require constant befriending before they can 
be persuaded to put forth their strongest energies. 
It was so with Frances Wyntoun. She had absolutely 
shrunk from parading the talent which she possessed 
in the presence even of her dearest friends; and had 
it not been for the excitement resulting from the 


of art had produced sin- | 
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; recent discussion, John Arlington might have re- 


mained in ignorance of his ward’s powers. Now that 
it was known, however, that she harboured a deep 
desire to devote herself to art, she received every 
encouragement. 

For herself she felt it to be the turning-point of 
her life, and no longer regretted the circumstances 
which had called forth another proof of Mr. Arling- 
ton’s fatherly friendship. Many were the occasions 
upon which she visited the studio, and drew from the 
earnest and conscientious artist new facts and prin- 
ciples for her guidance, It was as great a delight to 
Arlington to discover the artistic faculty in an un- 
expected quarter, and to direct its expression, as it 
was to Frances herself to make known her aspira- 
tions, 

The artist was working vigorously one morning at 
the painting upon which he built many hopes, wheu 
his wife entered the studio in a state of high but 
pleasurable agitation. 

“ At last! at last!’? she exclaimed, as she waved 
aloft an open letter which she held in her hand. 

“Well, what is it, dear?” inquired Arlington, 
turning for a moment from his easel. He was by no 
means so sanguine that any letter he could receive 
would warrant these exuberant demonstrations of 
joy. 

“Unbelieving man, I can see that you don’t think 
there is anything the matter,” she laughingly replied. 
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“* But I teli you there is, and a good deal too, There, 
read that.” And as she handed him the letter she 
passed her arm around his shoulder where he sat, 
standing while he read the letter. 

“I suppose I must go,” said the artist, in a half- 
careless tone, as he handed back the epistle to his 
wife. 


“Go, John, you goose, I should think you must. | 


Isnt it a great opportunity ?” 


“No, not a great opportunity, Alice; but a very | 


fortunate one, situate as we are just now.” 

The letter which he had read was an invitation to 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlington to go down into Lancashire, 
and spend some time with the Milligans. But it 
was not purely an invitation to a pleasure visit. Mr. 
Milligan, who was the writer, said that he wished to 
have a family group of portraits painted, viz., those 
of himself, wife, and daughter. 


with them for some time in the neighbourhood of 
smoke and cotton. The artist was to fix what sum 
he pleased as remuneration for his labour, and to 
take his own time in the completion of the com- 
missions. 

To Mrs. Arlington this letter seemed like a great 
advance on the road to fortune. She had on many 
occasions noticed the abstracted appearance of her 
husband, and attributed his depression to the pecu- 
niary failure of his work. She was neither suffi- 
ciently enamoured of, nor sufficiently conversant with, 
art to know that there might be a deeper disappoint- 
ment to an artist than the merely pecuniary one. 
She loved her husband deeply, and imagined that the 
news she had just brought him was the most wel- 
come that could possibly have chanced. 

In one sense Mr. Arlington himself was pleased 
and flattered by it. For several years he had been 
acquainted with Lord Carleton, and many other 
persons of influential position, who might materially 
have assisted him in his career. With the exception, 
however, of Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Yernon, not one 
of these had hitherto done his duty in this direction. 

t was, consequently, a pleasing reflection that, with- 
out application on his part—a proceeding which 
would have keenly touched his sensitive nature— 
Mr. Milligan should come forward, and thus volun- 
tarily attest his belief in the artist’s talent. The 
work placed within his reach would undoubtedly re- 
move much of his temporary embarrassment, and 
probably lead to commissions of a similar nature. 
From this point of view the offer was by no means 
one to be despised. 

While they were engaged in discussing it, Frances 
entered the studio. As there were no secrets in 
matters of this kind between the three, the all-im- 
portant letter was passed on to Miss Wyntoun in 
turn. 

“There, my dear,” said Mrs, Arlington, “don’t you 
think that is a splendid offer?” 


He should therefore , 
be glad if the Arlingtons would take up their abode | 





} 


| 











“Not a whit more than my guardian deserves,” 
answered Frances, simply and calmly. 

Arlington felt grateful for such recognition as this, 
and as he passed his arm round his wife, he whispered 
to her, “ You see what a high opinion is entertained 
of me by one of my own craft.” 

“One of your own craft?” 

“Yes ; did you not know that Frances is an artist? 
though I have never yet prevailed upon her to give 
me a sight of her chef @ewvre.” 

“Well, I never expected this!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Arlington ; “and how carefully she has concealed all 
knowledge of the fact.” 

Miss Wyntoun blushed at the attention centred 
upon herself and her work, and endeavoured to 
change the subject, though she had come into the 
studio expressly to introduce it. 

“‘T suppose you will accept the invitation?” she 
remarked. 

* Cannot do otherwise,” Mr. Arlington replied. 

“And I see there is an invitation for me to accom- 
pany you.” 

Neither the artist nor his wife had apparently no- 
ticed the postscript to Mr. Milligan’s letter, which 
was a warmly expressed hope on the part of himself 
and his wife that Miss Wyntoun would form one of 
the party. 

“Now I must repeat your question,” said Mrs. 
Arlington, “and suppose that you also will accept 
this invitation ? ” 

“T do not know,” replied Frances, thoughtfully. 

“Then I will leave John to settle it with you,” 
and Mrs. Arlington quitted the studio to attend to 
her household duties. 

When she had retired, the matter of the invitation 
from Mr. Milligan did not occupy Mr. Arlington and 
his ward very long. Wherever her foster father and 
mother went Frances had been in the habit of ac- 
companying them, and it was quickly decided that 
the present visit should form no exception to the 
general rule. 

After some hesitation Miss Wyntoun came to the 
real purport of her present conversation. Would Mr. 
Arlington now look at her picture, as he had pro- 
mised? It was finished, and she was anxious for his 
opinion upon it. Her guardian gently chid her for 
indulging doubt upon such a point, and desired her 
to fetch the work. She did so with some amount of 
trepidation. 

The artist remained at his easel till she re-entered 
the room, and even while she uncovered the picture 
before him. When she had done so, however, he 
sprang from his seat as though a bullet had struck 
him, and bounded towards her. 

“ You have painted that !”’ he almost shouted. 

“Yes,” said Frances. 

And I have never even 
suspected that you had the slightest shred of artistic 
talent! It surely cannot be yours?” 


“Painted that yourself! 
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Frances was moved by his good opinion, and, full 
of emotion as she herself now was, assured him with 
a smile that the work was all her own. 

“ But that face is no ideal one, you must have 
seen the original somewhere.” 

She confessed that she had, away up in the north. 

Arlington first sat down, and took 
his knee, apparently absorbed in its workmanship. 
Then he placed it upon his own easel, and paced up 
and down before it abstractedly for some time 
without speaking. Having examined it in every 
light and position he could think of, he exclaimed: 
«A masterpiece ! 


the picture on 


Nothing short of a masterpiece !” 

He was evidently stirred to his inmost depths by 
admiration. Taking Miss Wyntoun’s hands, he said 
to her, gravely, yet fervently, “Frances, you are a 
genius—creater than you yourself have any concep- 
tion of P I would give all my labour up to this 
moment to say I had been the painter of your 


picture. But I do not envy you forit. God bless 
you! And we can both thank Him that your gift 


has been discovered.” 
Arlington was perfectly sincere in all that he said, 
and his language was fully warranted by the paint- 


ing. It was a very simple composition, representing 
a beautiful girl in the attitude of prayer. Her lover 
had left her to journey by sea, and to mingle in 
dangers both by land and ocean ; and she offered up 
her simple petition on his behalf. 
beheld, could never be forgotten. 


The face, once 


not only made it instinct with life, but it was a 
countenance of rare beauty. The soul could be read 
in the upturned eyes, and the whole expression was 
one of purity, sweetmess, and intelligence. Fold upon 
fold of rich dark hair feli from 
round her form. 

It 


Guido or a Raffaelle. 


her shoulders and 


was such a face as would have enchained a 
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SR XVI. 
IN MR. ARLINGTON’S STUDIO. 

* He could be king here if he would.’’—GrorGs Extor. 
Mr. ARLINGTON’s raptures over Miss Wyntoun’s work, 
though apparently exaggerated, were the best testi- 
mony to its worth. Sparing in his phrases, and never 
guilty of lauding the superficial, there must have 
been gleams of rare genius in a painting which so 
greatly affected him, and challenged his admiration. 

The more he examined the painting in its technical 
details the firmer was his conviction of its excellence. 
Apparently ignoring his ward’s presence, he became 
absorbed in his subject, and that led him on to a series 
of general reflections upon the power of genius in art. 
Like every true workman, he was a total stranger to 
the passion of jealousy. The presence of the beauti- 
ful, under whatsoever conditions, never failed to enlist 
his suffrages. He could not help thinking, however, 


as he gazed upon “The Vigil ”—for such was the 


title Frances Wyntoun had given to her picture—of 


The artist had | 


|the singular power of genius to leap over, as it were, 
all the intervening stages of drudgery through which 
he had toiled for many weary years. His twenty 
years had been annihilated by this young artist, who, 
in the first flush of her powers, had produced a work 
of which scarce any living artist need be ashamed. It 
was soul which shone so conspicuously in her work— 





| soul, the embodiment of enthusiasm and talent. He 
| was con*pletely fascinated by the result, and gauged 
|the character of the picture from the feelings it had 
stirred within his own breast. He had spoken hur- 
riedly when he had said that he would give all his la- 
bour to have been known as the painter of this one 
work; and yet, when hereflected in more sober mood, he 
knew that the words he had apparently rashly uttered 
were absolutely true. Yet the work before him, while 
manifestly the outcome of genius, was in harmony 
with artistic rules and principles. That is an erro- 
|neous conception of genius which represents it as 
overleaping all rule, and trampling upon established 
principles. Genius conforms to rule, but it does 
|more than this—it causes to shine through all the 
operations of its hand all those excellences of a 
spiritual type which are beyond the reach of the mere 
imitator. It is the material 
incarnation of the beautiful and the spiritual. 
| We must have this sent to the Academy, of 
' course?” said Mr. Arlington, interrogatively, to his 
ward, after a lengthy pause. 

“Tf you think it worthy to be sent,” replied Fran- 
| ces, diflidently. 

Arlington laughed, and prophesied that it would 
be one of the few pictures of the year. 

To say that Miss Wyntoun felt flattered by the 
good opinion passed upon her work would represent 
only the mere shadow of her feeling. She was filled 
with a much deeper emotion. Unknown, it had 
been the one dream of her life to succeed in the 
path she had marked out for herself ; and only those 
who have felt that their all has been staked upon 
one pursuit can enter into her sensations, or estimate 
satisfaction at the triumph she had achieved. 
accepted Mr. Arlington’s fiat as completely as 
would have done that of the president of the 
Royal Academy himself. Whether that judgment 
had been in favour of or a 
made no difference to her faith in it. 
guardian, knew his affection for his art, knew his 
sincerity, truth, and honour. 

Miss Wyntoun had scarcely left the studio, bearing 
away the painting to her 


Genius is art, plus soul, 


” 


her 





She 


she 


inst her would have 





She knew her 





wi room, when the ser- 
aking it from her hand, 
tight Hon. Mountstuart 


vant entered with a card. T 
Mr. Arlington read, “The 5 
Vernon.” 

Mr. Vernon—as we have already seea—had been 
one of the few patrons who encouraged the artist in 
his career, and occasionally called upon him at the 


studio in St. John’s Wood. There were no angles in 





Mr. Vernon to smooth away before such men as Mr. 
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Arlington could understand and appreciate him. He 
had that consideration for persons of talent which 
to the Jatter is almost the breath of life, and more 
valued by them than the substantial aid of coarser 
patrons. So that friendly relations had long ago 
been established between the two. If you are not 
pecuniarily successful in life, there is almost a 
counter-balancing satisfaction in the ready and un- 
feigned commendation of those who by merit occupy 
exalted positions. So, a conversation with Mr. Ver- 
non had frequently given Mr. Arlington fresh enthu- 


siasm for his work. He now sent to request the | 


statesman to visit him in the studio. 

After the usual greetings, Mr. Vernon came up to 
the easel, which the artist had just vacated. 

“ Ah, this is admirable, Arlington!” he olsserved ; 
‘how long have you been engaged upon this ?” 

“Some three months,” replied the artist; ‘“ but 
my wife, who saw it a month ago, and saw it again 
to-day, declared that I had not made the slightest 
progress with it in the interim.” 

“She does not, probably, regard it with the mind, 
but with the eye,” remarked Mr. Vernon. 

“‘ Exactly so,” said Mr, Arlington. ‘I reminded 
her of the anecdote related of one of the great Floren- 


tines. A friend went to see him as he was finishing | 


a statue, and called again some time afterwards. 
The sculptor was still at his work, whereupon the 
friend remarked that he had apparently been idle 
since he saw him last. The sculptor retorted, ‘ By 
no means: I have re-touched this, and polished that ; 
I have softened this feature and brought out this 
muscle ; I have given more expression to this lip, and 
more energy to this limb.’ The friend replied, ‘ But 
all these are trifles.’ ‘It may be so,’ said the sculptor, 
‘but recollect that trifles make perfection, and that 
perfection is no trifle.’ ” 

“ The incapacity to perceive what has been achieved 
in detail results from an undivided attention being 
paid to the work as a whole,” Mr. Vernon suggested. 
“There are few persons who perceive the importance 
of the small and the trivial, whether in art or in any 
other pursuit.” 

“ True,” answered the artist, “it is only a rigid 
education of the mind that can produce such an 
aptitude.” 

The picture upon which Mr. Arlington was engaged 
was an English landscape. It was taken from the 
Thames near Wargrave, and an evening effect was pro- 
duced with rare skill and power. The sun had just gone 
down, but in the west there were still some remnants 
of his luminous glory. Two lovers were in a small 
boat—he rowing, she steering. There was a profound 
calm over everything —tree, river, and meadow. The 
artist had achieved a double triumph, one of techni- 
cal skill and one of verisimilitude. The gazer knew 
that, though he had not beheld the scene upon that 
evening when the lovers had drunk of its sweetness 


and beauty together, it was not the less an accurate | 


and faithful representation. Quiet, sober, and yet 
powerful, such were its characteristics. 

Mr. Vernon congratulated his friend upon the work, 
and expressed a wish to become possessed of it. Mr. 
Arlington felt that the day was already a red-letter 
one; there seemed little but good news, and in an 
artist’s life circumstances rarely concur in so friendly 
a manner for the toiler’s benefit. He explained 
that the picture was intended for exhibition, and 
presumed the offer would not interfere with his pur- 
pose. Mr. Vernon replied in the negative, and before 
he left the studio the purchase was concluded. 

The conversation then drifted into other channels, 
_and in the course of it Mr. Vernon introduced the 

Vaughans of The Grange, enquiring whether Mr. Ar- 

lington had heard anything of them since they were 
| last assembled together. The artist had no informa- 
| tion beyond the fact that Philip had goneto Cambridge. 
| “ Then you have not learnt of his progress there ?” 
| No, but I am glad to hear of it. He has facul- 
' ties which should not be allowed to rust.” 
| “ The fact is,” said the statesman, “he is carrying 
| all before him ; he is one of the most popular young 
| fellows in the University, and has already distin- 
| guished himself in more than one direction.” 
“ All that must be very agreeable to Mr. Vaughan,” 
| said Mr. Arlington. 

« Yes, he is my informant, and the turn which his 
; son has taken seems to have put new life into him.” 
“There was something I greatly admired in 

| Philip Vaughan,” remarked the artist. ‘ Wherever 
| he is, and whatever may engage him, there will be, 
if I mistake not, an unswerving adherence to the 
truth, as he understands it.” 

“ Quite so, quite so,” rejoined the statesman, “ my 
only fear is he will never learn that he must oc- 
casionally stoop in order to conquer.” 

“If to stoop means to parley or tamper with the 
unworthy, then he most certainly never will stoop.” 

“That is not quite my meaning,” explained Mr. 
Vernon; “I referred to the necessity of considering 
all the means by which a man is to rise in the world. 
There are many things which are not in the slightest 
degree evil, yet which are necessary to be borne before 
@ man can obtain the success for which he craves. 
And these are just the things which Philip Vaughan 
will spurn rather than rise by their aid.” 

“T now see,” said the artist, “and partially agree 
with your ideas. Such a mind as Philip Vaughan’s, 
however, must largely be left to develop itself.”’ 

Mr. Vernon, shortly after this, took his departure, 
leaving Mr. Arlington in a cheerful frame of mind 
to think over the events of the day. 

On the morning succeeding this visit, Mr. Henry 
Vaughan received a letter from Mr, Mountstuart 
Vernon, to the following effect :— 

Brook Street, March 12th, 18—. 

My Dear Vavcuan,—Your last letter, giving me an account 


of the young hopeful’s progress at Cambridge, afforded me un- 
mixed satisfaction. You are quite right ; we must have him in 
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public life. It would be a serious miscarriage of energy and 
talent, if such abilities as he undoubtedly possesses were to be 
thrown away upon any Quixotic schemes. Withaseat in Parlia- 
ment, and once fairly launched upon a public career, there is 
no height of usefulness to which he might not attain. You 
must sound him again upcn the point; and when the vacation 
arrives please send him up to London that I may have an inter- 
view with him. It will be passing strange to me if, working 
together, we are still unable to indoctrinate him with our 
views. Once get him to our way of thinking, and all is 
achieved. He will do the rest himself, But all is of no use 
uuless we can touch his enthusiasm. That is the spring by 


which he is to be moved, if moved at all. Remember, friend, 
the pass-word—enthusiasm! in hoc signo vinces, 

You do not say anything of your own health or condition, 
and I am anxious to hear concerning this matter. Pray do not 
forget this in your next, and believe me, ever yours sincerely, 

Movuntstuart VERNON. 

This letter kindled all Mr. Vaughan’s hopes afresh. 
With such a powerful coadjutor as Mr. Vernon, he 
did not doubt of winning over his son to his projects. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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** For He Lath made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the righteous of God in Him.”—2 Cor. v. 21. 





Rec OD HAT is it that constitutes salvation 
uN #\“ in Christ? What is it that eon- 
fis 


was He expected to do, and what 


all-in-all to sinners who seek salvation ? What is 
the foundation and philosophy of that religion that 
has introduced new joys, new hopes, new motives, 


into the human breast, conducting man to holiness | 


and happiness and peace ? 

All these questions are abundantly answered 
by the apostle, “He hath made Him, who knew 
no sin, to be sin for us, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him.” 

This is exchange and substitution. 
to become what we are, that we may be what He 
is. The whole life of Christ and His preparation 
for it, was “for us,’ either in our behalf or in our 
stead. In type—the lamb, the substitutional vic- 
tim, was slain, and its blood, not the sinner’s, 
made atonement for sin. In prophecy—* He was 
wounded for our transgression, He was bruised 
for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him, and with His stripes we are 
healed” (Is. lili. 5). In His life—*I am come 
that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly” (John x. 10). In His 
miracles—so strong was His sympathy with the 
sick and the diseased, that He absorbed into Him- 
self their maladies, so that it was spoken of Him by 
Esaias the prophet, as it was absolutely fulfilled in 
His life, “ Himself took our infirmities, and bare 
our sicknesses ” (Matt. viii. 17), and therefore was 
He weary at times, and, especially after the work- 
ing of many miracles, He sought rest, and quietude, 
and repose. He felt that “virtue” (i.e, power) 
had gone out of Him and into them; and in the 
transfer of His strength to them, and of their 
weakness to Him, the human frame was exhausted 
by the effort, and sought rest in withdrawal from 
the crowd, and on the lonely mountain ton His 
secret home, and His sleep so deep that waves and 
storms awoke Him not, weary with the outgoing 


stitutes Christ a Saviour? What | 


hath He done, to render Him the | 


He is made | 


of His power, and with the incoming of the very 
woes from which He delivered others. And in 
His death—‘‘ Who His own self bare our sins in 
His own body on the tree” (1 Pet. ii. 24). 

“He hath made Him to be sin.” Christ was 

not Himself a sinner—“ Which of you convinceth 

me of sin?” (John viii. 46); “ Who did no sin, 
| neither was guile found in His mouth” (1 Peter 
ii. 22); He was the “lamb without blemish and 
without spot” (1 Peter i. 19); and He was “ holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners” 
(Heb. vii. 26). 

« Sin” here means a sin-offering, that which was 
offered for the sins of others; or as the scapegoat 
which received (in type) the sins of men, and bare 
them away into the wilderness. Hence that text, 
“He shall appear the second time, without sin, 
unto salvation ” (Heb. ix. 28); that is, at His first 
coming, He came as a sin-offering; at His second 
| coming it will be without that, and for other pur- 

poses altogether. 

But what is His purpose now? and why is He 
thus “made to be sin”? It is “ that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him.” Now 
this is the most astonishing tidings of all! There 
are few who can be said to possess even the 
righteousness of man, but here is righteousness 
itself, the righteousness of God, provided for us, 

| the only righteousness that can enter heaven, or 

| be accepted there; the only plea that can command 
the countenance of God or bring us His favour or 
approval. 

And how is this? 


Only by exchange and 
substitution. We change or exchange places with 
Christ. He takes our place—involving our guilt, 
condemnation, and all the consequences, even unto 
death itself; and we take His place, His character, 
and cross, and righteousness, and life—yea, even 
eternal life! 

It is substitution through His vicarious death— 
“For Christ also hath once suffered for sin, the 
| just for the unjust, that He might bring us to 

God” (1 Pet. iii. 18). Wherever God finds sin He 
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must visit it. 
day, and He smote Him—‘ By His stripes we are 
healed.” 


and pained, and by His wounds, and pains, and 
stripes we get healing! 

It is exchange. His own words tell it all: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you. . . for my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light” (Matt. xi. 28—30). That is, 
Christ takes our yoke, our heavy burden; and we 
take His yoke and His burden instead, and these 
are light and easy. 

But remember it is “in Him.” It is an cx- 
change—of clothing and of burden. The robe 
of righteousness is now placed over our filthy 
rags, but is instead of our filthy rags. If we 
ever become the righteousness of God, it is on 
this one condition, that we are “in Him’---in 
Christ. 

A. poor woman called on me for my counter- 
signature to a paper. She scrawled her own 


signature very badly, and after she had done her | 


best she looked up, and said, “ They will never be 
able to read it.” ‘* Never mind,” I said, “ my sig- 
nature will make it all right.” Yet, this is but a 
poor illustration of so great a benefit. Let us try 
another. Suppose you draw a bill for a vast sum 
of money, and you sign it; no one will accept that 
bill, because they know you are not able to pay it. 
But suppose one of the Rothschilds should sign 
his name after yours, it is in his name then, and 
all is right. And yet even this falls infinitely 
short of our great topic, for all the Rothschilds 


He found it on His own Son that | 
In our ordinary experience have we ever | 


heard of any who were healed by the stripes of | 
another? By His own stripes He was wounded | 


| right and blessing, both; and this 








together could not pay the debt of ali men, 


So 


| let us try again to illustrate what it is to be “in 


Him”—in Christ. There lies a wounded soldier 
in yonder battle-field, exposed to the enemy. A 
strong comrade drags him into the citadel; he 
then lifts the drawbridge, and the portcullis gate 
is closed. That strong man and that weak man 
are now equally safe, not for the strength of the 
strong any more than for the weakness of the 
weak, but simply because both alike are in the 
strong tower of defence; its strength now is theirs, 
Yonder is an anxious wife who has adventured 


| herself into the battle, and she bears an infant at 


her breast. They are both drawn into the fortress, 
and that weak child is at once as safe as is the 


| captain of the host, because it is in the citadel. 


Even so are we if we be “ found in Him, not having 


| our own righteousness, which is of the law, but 


that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith” (Phil. 


iii. 9). 

God our Father is as the aged patriarch, crossing 
his hands in benediction on our heads; His right 
hand is on our head, and His left hand is on Christ. 
He is not blind, nor in error, but is guiding His 
hands wittingly, laying the curse on Him, and con- 
ferring the blessing on us, the Israel of God; or 
it is as with Jacob himself: God our Father, as 
with a fond mother’s love, clothes us with our elder 


| brother’s raiment, and in that raiment, and be- 


cause of it, we receive the elder brother’s birth- 
, not by subtlety, 
but by His merciful provision and grace, and our 
Father will not go back from it, but will hold good 








A NORWEGIAN 


III, 






Se of short duration. 
near; Christian Frederick, after a gal- 
lant resistance, was obliged to give up 


his crown, and on the 20th of October, 





monarch. The Norwegians had made a brave 
stand, but what could they do with the stronger 
powers of Europe against them ? 

And the army was disbanded, and the men began 
slowly to return to their homes, 
first. 


Olafson among the 
He had been wounded, and his left arm was 


disabled, and in a sling—‘ But it was for the father- | 


land,” he said, as his wife and daughter wept over 


him. And they had him once more, whilst many | 


would never see husband, or brother, or son again. 


E triumph of the Norwegians was but | 
Autumn days drew 


to it—‘‘I have blessed him; yea, and he shall be 
blessed !” 
LOVE STORY. 


“ Were any killed who had gone from their neigh- 
bourhood ? ” 

‘“Not many, but there was one whose parents 
would mourn afresh when they heard of it.” 

Once again Christin’s heart gave a terrible bound, 


| such as it had done when she heard of Harald’s dis- 
1814, it was decreed that henceforth Norway | 
should be under the sway of the Swedish | 


appearance, and involuntarily she said, “ Harald!” 
“Yes,” answered Olafson, ‘Harald, through 
Lieutenant Petersen’s advice had enlisted in the 
army, had done well, and was likely to rise ie 
“Then you saw him? spoke to him?” interrupted 
Christin, 
*‘T saw him a few hours before his death.” 
“ And did he speak of me?” sobbed Christin. 
“He did, my child. After his parting messages for 
home, he ‘Tell Christin that I have never 





said, 


ceased to love her; that I went away hoping to make 
i myself as worthy her consideration as Lieutenant 
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Petersen.’ 
said he would open them no more. 
a while I went away, leaving him to breathe his last 
in the arms of a faithful comrade,” 

Christin laid her head in her mother’s lap, it 
seemed to her as if her punishment were too heavy 
for her to bear. 

‘‘Why did he not let his parents knew of his 
intentions ?” inquired Madame Olafson. 

“Tt all happened ina moment, he went away with 
Petersen, sending a message to his father by a herds- 
wan, who never delivered it.” 

Christin was clutching her mother’s hand. Pre- 
sently Olafson said, “ We must send a trusty messen- 
ger with tidings to Daland.” 

Then Christin sprang up, “I will go,” she said. 

“You, child!” said her mother, “it is impossible! 
it cannot be thought of.” 

“I will, I must go,” repeated Christin; she felt 
that she was nerved for any action, and that action 
would be a relief. She would take a trusty man with 
her, but she must go, she must be the one to tell the 
poor father and mother of their new sorrow. 

So Olafson and his wife gave way, and Christin 
prepared to depart. 

When the first faint streaks of light showed on the 
eastern horizon, Christin was ready to start, and she 
mounted her pony, and galloped on so swiftly that 
the sturdy horse of her attendant had enough to do 
to keep pace with her. They passed the lake, and 
over the plains, pausing at a farm-house for a brief 
rest, and again they rode on until another farm was 
reached, where they left their horses. They were 
now entering on a gloomier part of the journey, 
where the black mountains drew nearer together, and 
nature assumed a yet more terrible appearance, and 
the road became more and more precipitous. 

They were now not far from the swinging bridge, 
and as they drew nearer Christin fancied she heard 
footsteps in advance of them, nor was she wrong, for 
as they turned a jutting corner of rock she perceived 
a soldier slowly toiling along in front. Doubtless one 
of the men who had known Harald, and was likewise 
making his way to the mountain farm. 

The soldier also heard the footsteps, and he turned 
his head to see who might be behind him. “Christin!” 

But Christin moved not, spoke not. There she 
stood transfixed with horror. For Harald, the dead 
Harald, was there. He had met her at the bridge 
as she had shadowed out in her imagination. The 
man started back, for he too recognised the face. 


Then he closed his eyes, and the doctor 
After waiting 


, 


“ Christin!” again exclaimed the soldier, “ do you 


not know me, will you not speak to me?” And he 
advanced towards her. But Christin’s trembling lips 
refused to speak, and she would have fallen to the 
ground had he not caught her in arms. 
“Christin!’’ he said again, as suddenly the cause 
of her terror flashed upon him. “I am indeed 
Harald, alive, and in the flesh. I recovered from my 


his 
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wounds, I did not die; look at me; I am indeed 
Harald, and no spirit!”” But Christin had fainted. 

When she opened her eyes, Harald was still beside 
her. She felt the clasp of his hand; she looked 
tremblingly at him. Could it be true? Was it no 
dream—no delusion ? 

* Harald!” 

“ Did not your father tell you he had seen me?” 

«He said that you were dead.” 

“Twas given up. But after a long sleep I woke 
to live, and when I asked for your father I found 
that he had left the town.” 

Christin was beginning to comprehend, but joy 
was as overpowering as grief; and she wept, and 
sobbed, and laughed, and wept again. “I drove 
you away, Harald.” 

“But we have met again,” he answered. 

Who shall tell the wonder and joy felt by the 
dwellers near the Utledal river, when it became 
known that Harald had returned safe and sound to 
his home again? But there was no surprise or 
wonder when, some little time afterwards, a wedding 
was spoken of. And when Christin, in her bridal 
crown and her gold and silver ornaments, stood beside 
Harald at the altar, every one said that a happier 
bride and bridegroom had never been seen. And 
when the pastor blessed the newly-married couple, 
and prayed that they might never be parted again 
upon earth, until the death-angel should indeed step 
in between them; the deep silence with which the 
assembly, who had flocked to see the ceremony, had 
listened to his words, was broken by a loud and 
fervent “Amen!” that rang through the rafters of 
the little church, and carried with it a prayer unto 
the gates of heaven. JuLIA GODDARD. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

185. What words of the prophet Isaiah express the 
great anger of God towards those who are exalted in 
themselves against their Maker ? 

186. In what passage is reference made to Babylon 
as a great maritime power? 

187. Which of the apostles 
having preached in Samaria ? 

188. Quote some words in which Jesus expressly 
declares Himself to be the Messiah, the anointed one. 

189, What city is specially mentioned as having 
been given to the famwy of Aaron for their in- 
heritance ? 


are mentioned as 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 512. 

173. In the reign of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. i. 3, 4). 

174, In the declaration of God’s judgment against 
Egypt (Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8). 

175. Our Lord, when He foretold the destruction 
of Jerusalem (Matt. xxiv. 29). 

176. 2 Kings xviii. 26, 

177. Matt. viii. 20. 

178. John vi. 62. 
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“Dark, the Glad Sound! 


Str Hersert OAKELeEY, M.A., Mus.D., 
Professor of Music in the University of Edinburgh, 
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{ bees were gay; 
=> How merrily the children played amid the new- 
mown hay ! 
But one ran onward through the field, and up the 
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While all his blithe companions bade him linger there 
in vain ; 

A mother’s heart was waiting, and the schoolboy 
would not roam 

Afar from that beloved voice, that said, “ My child, 
come home.” 
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Years passed, und on her grave the grass was green 
for many a day, 

And strangers crossed the fragrant field, and trod the 
ferny way ; 


The little lad had grown a man, and comrades gay | 


and bold 

Called back the eager feet that sought the truthful 
paths of old ; 

They told him of their higher dreams, they flattered 
and beguiled, 


But still the mother seemed to say, “Come home, | 


come home, my child.” 


THE SISTERS OF 


And we who bear the Christian’s cross, and strive 
with doubts and fears, 
What tone shall tempt us from the path we loved in 
early years ? 
Oh, by the true and “living way” access to God is 
found, 
And angels warn the pilgrim feet from life’s 
| enchanted ground ; 
The strife is hard when earth and sin are luring us 
to roam, 
But clearly speaks the father’s voice, “Come home, 
my child, come home.” SaraH DOUDNEY, 


DUESBURY DEE. 


BY AGNES GIBERNE. 


CHAPTER Ii. 

\\ RED, if you go on at me like that I 
won’t do it at all!” cried Ruby, pet- 
tishly. 

“That is childish,” said Frederica. 
“You are too old to show such temper. 


PNS PS The writing must be done, of course. 
ic)? Come, Frida.” 
ve? Ruby was left alone. She started up, and 


fumed about the room for a few seconds, in no serene 
frame of mind. Frica was so disagreeable, so pro- 
voking. It was quite impossible to get on smoothly 
with her. Nobody could—least of all Ruby herself. 

“TI wish something would put Fred out of temper 
for once; it would be quite a comfort,” sighed 
Ruby, as she sat down again, and with hasty hands 
tore out the offending leaf. The deed was done so 
carelessly as to loosen several other leaves. “It 
can’t be helped—all Fred's fault,” muttered Ruby. 
“I haven’t a chance of catching them up in their 
walk now, I suppose, Well, it has to, be done, so I 
had better set to work.” 

With this wise conclusion, Ruby applied her elbows 
to the table, and her mind to her task, Half an hour 
of steady attention would have set her free, and for 
ten minutes she really made fair advance; after that 
her pen lagged, and spent much of its time in the 
inkstand. 

“Ruby, dear, have you done your writing yet?” 
asked a gentle voice. 

Ruby had not heard her mother glide in through 
the open door, People rarely did hear Mrs. Caradoc 
going to or fro, She was very slender, and small, 
and delicate, with a colourless face, and large, wistful, 
dark eyes, and her voice was always low, and her 
movements were always noiseless, Mrs. Caradoc had 
been for years a great sufferer in health and nerves, 
but being also a person of much reserve and deter- 
mined self-command, none of her family knew how 
much of daily endurance was woven into her life. 
Her children all loved her dearly, but they rarely 


| thought of saving her any trouble, though her wasted 
features and frail hands might well have spoken in 
the stead of complaints. Most people in Mrs, Cara- 
doc’s state would have been confessed invalids. 

“Have you done your writing yet for Frica ? ” she 
asked again, as Ruby hesitated. 

“I’m getting on, mamma. I do so hate French!” 

“My dear child, I should like to know what you 
don’t hate in the way of lessons. Itis a great pity.” 

“T shouldn’t mind lessons if you taught me,” said 
Ruby. 

“T am afraid I cannot undertake that.” 

“Fred does worry so, mamma—you can’t think.” 

“Finish your exercise, dear, before you talk any 
more, and then I should like a few words with you.” 

Mrs. Caradoc sat down in the stiff-backed arm- 
chair, and waited. Ruby wondered whether the sub- 
ject of her aunt Cree were to be brought up. En- 
couraged by this hope her pen scratched vigorously 
over the paper fora quarter of an hour. 

“Done at last!” she exclaimed, springing up, and 
tumbling her books together intoaconfused pile. Mrs. 
Caradoc noticed the action with a little sigh, but she 
made no remark, and Ruby knelt down by her side. 

“You sweet, dear, patient mamma, how I wish 
everybody were like you!” she cried, eagerly kissing 
her mother’s hand. 

“T am very glad everybody is not. 
Ruby, I want a little grave talk with you.” 

“Yes, mamma.” The words, “aunt Cree’s will,” 
hovered on her lips, and her eyes sparkled. 

“ Frica has been very far from satisfied with you 
of late. I don’t know what to do about it; she has 
brought me so many complaints.” 

“Oh, mamma, I didn’t know you wanted to say that. 
I thought it was something quite different, And 
Fred always grumbles at everybody.” 

“‘T don’t think that is her disposition. You give 
her too much reason.” 

“ She isn’t reasonable,” said Ruby. ‘She expects 
people to be perfect.” 


But now, 
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“JT never have complaints of Frida or the little 
ones.” 

“« Because they are Fred’s pets.” 

“My dear, it is you who are unreasonable now. 
Why should all be ‘ pets’ except you ?” 


” 


“Fred is always at me about something,” mur- 
mured Ruby. ‘And I don’t like lessons.” | 
“No, and so you do them badly. If you don’t like | 


a duty you seem to think that quite reason enough 
for neglecting it. 
that, Ruby. You will have to learn to do many 
things that you don’t like. I wish I could see you 
making your lessons a matter of conscience, but 
Fulvie is more conscientious than you, and Frida is 
far more painstaking.” 

Ruby sat on the floor, thinking, for a minute. 

“T know I am not exactly like Frida,” she said, at 
length. “I don’t think we are much alike in our- 
selves, though we are in our faces, mamma. And of 
course I know that Frida is tidier than me, and holds 
herself better, and soon. But those are not great 
things, and they don’t belong to a great character.” 

“They may, and often do,’’ put in Mrs. Caradoc. 

“Well, but they need not,” said Ruby, eagerly. 
“They don’t make a great character, mamma. I 
don’t want to be conceited and boastful, and of course 
I know I have a great many faults. But still I would 
rather, oh, much rather, be a fine grand dashing 
character than a poor little finiken fine-lady one. I 
don’t mean that Frida is that, but don’t you think 
she is a little bit finiken sometimes ? ” 

“She has not struck me as such. I am afraid you 
must consider me desperately finiken, my dear Ruby, 
for Ido very much like to have neatness and lady- 
like manners.” 

“You! Oh no, indeed, mamma, that is quite dif- 
ferent. But wouldn’t you rather have me what I 
say?” 

“T don’t quite know what to answer as to a ‘dash- 
ing’ young lady,” said Mrs. Caradoc. 

“But I don’t mean dashing in a wrong way. Can’t 
you understand, mamma ? I mean the sort of person 


that would never be kept back by difficulties in doing | 


what is right—one who would go right ahead through 
fire and water, to do a kindness. 
strong, grand, beautiful character. 
derstand ?” 

“Yes. But such a character must be built up of 


little parts, Ruby. If you want to do great things 


well by-and-by you must be content to do little | 


things well now.” 

Mrs. Caradoc looked at the table, and Ruby 
groaned. 

“Mamma! As if there could be anything great, or 
grand, or beautiful, in doing a French exercise well.” 

“There is something very much the opposite to 
great or beautiful in doing it badly,” said Mrs. 
Caradoc, ‘The easier the duty the less excuse for 
slurring it over. I want very much to see more 


But you can’t get through life like | 


! 
I mean a great, 
Don’t you un- | 


strength of character and self-denial in you, dear 
Ruby. So long as you only care to please yourself 
you will never do well in anything.” 

Ruby only noticed the first words. 

“Mamma, you don’t really think me weak?” she 
said, 
;  ‘“ Failure always shows weakness.” 

“ But I shouldn’t fail if Icared. I could do well. 
I have will enough.” 





“Then the wrong of failure on your part is the 
| greater.” 

“ Mamma, you don’t really think I am weak ?”’ 

“You seem very anxious about that. I can’t say 
much as to your resolution till I see it do more. 
And, as for weakness ’’—Mrs, Caradoc paused, and 
added in a low, almost shy voice—“ you remember 
our Saviour’s words, ‘Without Me ye can do noth- 
ing.’” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Ruby; and, as her mother 
did not speak again immediately, she took the oppor- 
tunity to remark—“ We are going to have mourning 
after all for aunt Cree.” 

“TI think so—very slight mourning; just a few 
black ribbons and so on, for a short time.” 

“TI thought you didn’t mean us to do it.” 

“No; but I find it is needful. My cousin, Millie 
Waring, is coming to Duesbury Dee for a little visit, 
and she might be pained ‘to find no mourning worn. 
I have not seen her‘for twenty years, but she is a 
kind dear creature, and you will enjoy having her.” 

“Is she aunt Cree’s heiress? ” asked Ruby, sud- 
denly. 

“Not to any large extent. Why?” 

“ T thought I heard you saying something to Fred, 
; mamma, about aunt Cree’s will when you came in 
| after breakfast, and whispered to her, and then you 
| both went away.” 

Mrs. Caradoc looked down silently. Something in 
her face convinced Ruby that all was not yet told. 








CHAPTER III. 
“Aunt Cree was very rich, wasn’t she?” asked 
Ruby. 

** Yes, she was rich.” 

“ And I have heard you say that she had no near 
relations except cousin Millie and us.” 

“No, she had not.” 

“‘T suppose our grandmamma was aunt Cree’s 
sister ?” said Ruby, meditatively. 

“There were three sisters. Aunt Cree was the 
eldest, Millie’s mother the second, and my dear 
mother the third. Now, Ruby, you had better get 
a little run in the fields before tea.” 

‘Aunt Cree hasn’t left anything to papa I 
suppose ?” 

“If I wished to tell you particulars at once I 
would do so, without any pressing on your part,” 
said Mrs. Caradoc, with gentle rebuke. ‘Go and 
get your hat, dear.” 
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Ruby went, but with redoubled curiosity. She 
felt quite sure that her aunt Cree really had left 
something to her father. What if it were a fortune? 
What if they were going to be rich people? What 
if they would have to leave Duesbury Dee? 

“T should not like that at all,” sighed Ruby, dis- 
consolately, as she went out of the front door, swing- 
ing her hat by its strings. 

The house looked small from outside, and though 
it contained a good many rooms, they were all low- 
roofed and cramped in size. In front was a damp 
little lawn, with a footpath running half round it 
from the door to the gate, a single heavy box-tree 
in the ce.tre, and a thick growth of tall bushes 
beyond, shutting out any further view. 

The gate opened upon the village street—though 
a street it could hardly be called, even as a matter of 
politeness. A few cottages and shops ran irregularly 
in 2 double line, divided by a road, and at one end 
stood the church and the parsonage, and round about 
at varying distances lay more cottages, and a good 
many farm-houses. That was Duesbury Dee, where 
the young Caradocs had passed their lives. The 
nearest market-town was three miles distant, the 
nearest railway-station five miles. At the back of the 
house was a small, but well-stocked flower garden, 
divided by a wall from an equally well-stocked and 
much larger kitchen garden, and two little fields 
close by, with a cow and a donkey in one of them, 
belonged also to Mr. Caradoc. 

Ruby wandered down the village street, having 
put her hat upon her head for the purpose, and then 
took a tour through some fields, as her mother had 
advised. Passing after a while through the kitchen- 
garden, she came upon two boys seated upon the 
low dividing wall. It was not an unpleasant po- 
sition to be in. Close under“ their feet lay a bed of 
ripening strawberries, and behind them a rose-tree 
crept close with clusters of early buds. 

“T should not like to leave Duesbury Dee at all,” 
Ruby was again saying to herself, with downcast 
eyes. “No other place could ever be a home to me 
like this. London would be perfectly dreadful. 
Fancy having to wear kid gloves every day! that is 
what Frida would like, but I shouldn’t.” 

A shout made her look up. 

“Why, Gowrie!” 

“ Didn’t know I was here, eh?” asked the eldest, 
a bright-faced lad, some few months older than her- 
self. The other, short and stout in make, might 
have been about fourteen. 

“ How could I know ?”’ asked Ruby. ‘‘ You didn’t 
come to the house. Oh, Ansty, papa won’t like you 
to hurt that rose-tree.” 

Ansty immediately snapped off a small twig, 
laden with buds, and flung it away. ‘‘ Wouldn’t he?” 
was the careless answer. 

“You know he would not, and it is such a pity! 
the roses will soon be out.” 





Ansty’s fingers took hold of another twig. 

“ When are you coming to see my garden, Ruby?” 
Gowrie interposed. “Father says you girls hardly 
ever come to the parsonage now.” 

“Why, Gowrie! what can he mean! we’re always 
going!” 

“Well, he said so, at all events. 
might as well know. Come now.” 

“There’s only just time before tea,” said Ruby. 
“‘ But I can take one look at your garden. I haven't 
seen that for some days.” 

Gowrie sprang down, and moved away with Ruby. 
Ansty was left behind, still holding some buds with 
a threatening air. 

“Can’t you stop him?” Ruby asked. 
would be so vexed.” 

“T can haul him off the wall, if you like; but he 
will only be back again, and do double mischief. 
Ansty can’t bear to be told of anything. Better 
leave him alone. Shall we take the short cut?” 

By which he meant an awkward scramble through 
two hedges and over two ditches. Ruby was quite 
up to the mark, and made no difficulties, but her 
cotton frock came out the worse for a thorny ex- 
perience. 

“ One—two—three great holes,’ she remarked. 
“Very odd that my things always get torn, and 
Frida’s never do. I must cobble it up somehow at 
night. Oh, Gowrie, how lovely your bed is looking 
to-day!” she cried, a minute later, as they reached 
a sloping bank in the parsonage garden, gay with 
flowers. 

“Tsn’t it? I told father my corner should be the 
brightest. I ’ll senda little nosegay to Mrs. Caradoc.” 

He plunged in among his few remaining violets 
with an unsparing hand. 

“There! I know she likes the scent. Some peri- 
winkles too, and ferns. She is so fond of ferns. I 
must find a dainty bit of wallflower. And here is 
my first bit of geranium.” 

“ Oh don’t take that. It is all you have out.” 

“Plenty more by-and-by. I wouldn’t for every- 
body, but—I say, Ruby—I wish she didn’t look so 
awfully thin and white.” 

“Why, she doesn’t!” said Ruby, in surprise. “She 
only looks as usual. Mamma is always tired. It is 
her way.” 

“TI shouldn’t like it to be her way, if she were my 
mother,” said Gowrie. His own mother had died in 
his early infancy. “Why doesn’t she have a doctor? 
Other people do when they are ill.” 

“Mamma isn’t ill. 
said Ruby, half angrily. 

“Then what makes her look so?” 

“ Look how?” 

“ Like a bit of wax, and as if a puff of wind might 
blow her away.” 

“‘ She looks like herself. Mamma never was stout. 


I thought you 


“ Papa 


What nonsense you talk!” 


| Fulvie takes after her.” 
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“ Fulvie! Fulvie is robust beside Mrs. Caradoc.” 


“T wish you wouldn’t talk so, and make me feel : 


uncomfortable, all for nothing,” said Ruby. ‘“ Why, 


there isn’t a person in the house so busy as she is; | 


she is always doing something.” 

“Just what ought to be stopped—she does too 
much. 
else does.” 

“Mamma would not be happy idle. 
know anything about health,” said Ruby, uneasily. 
“T must go back to tea now, or I shall be late. 
I to take the flowers?” 

“Yes, and give them from me.” 

Ruby started in fair time, and the distance from 
the parsonage was short. Yet, after the common 
fashion of unpunctual people, she managed to meet 
with so many hindrances that tea was half over be- 
fore her flushed face and tumbled hair made their 
appearance. Giving rather an alarmed glance at her 
father, she dropped her hat on the sofa, slipped into 
her empty seat, and passed the little bunch of flowers 
to Mrs. Caradoc, with a whispered—“ From Gowrie, 
mamma,” relapsing at once into silence. Ansty sat 
opposite, demure and subdued. Also two little girls 
of eight and nine, a pretty timid pair, had seats, one 
on each side of Mrs. Caradoc. 

It was not the household fashion to talk much at 
meals before Mr. Caradoc. <A stout, grave, sallow 
man, curt in manner, dry in speech, silent, self- 
absorbed, and particularly unsympathetic in charac- 
ter, the influence he exerted was, as a rule, rather 
repellent than attractive, and there were few who 
did not feel his presence something of a restraint. 
No one knew Mr. Caradoc’s children less intimately 
than did Mr. Caradoc himself, sad as this may sound. 
They were never quite natural or at their ease before 
him. 

“Some bread-and-butter, please,” “A little tea, 
please,” or “Jam, Fred,” in hushed tones, now and 
then stirred the still air of the dining-room, while a 
soft rattle of cups, spoons, and knives went on be- 
tween. Of conversation there was none. Once only 
Mrs. Caradoc looked across the table, and said to 


I wish you would look after her, fcr nobody : 
Boys don’t | 


Am ' 


' Ruby, “ My dear, don’t run away after tea—I want 
you.” 

«Yes, mamma.” 

“ And Frida too.” 
| Yes, mamma,” was breathed meekly on the other 
side. 

After which no more remarks were made until Mr. 
; Caradoc rose, and left the room. A speedy loosening 
of tongues thereupon took place. 

“Oh, mamma,” cried Ruby, “you can’t think how 
pretty Gowrie’s flowers are! And he picked his best 
for you.” 

“ Gowrie’s a nice boy,” said Ursula, with a satis- 
fied smile. ‘He says there is nobody in all the 
world like our mamma,” 

The little word “our” carried a sound of proud 
possession in those pretty childish tones. 

“She’s the dearest, sweetest that ever was! Oh, 
mamma, what do you want Frida and me for?” cried 
impetuous Ruby, running her two sentences into one. 

Mrs. Caradoc laughed quietly. ‘‘My dear Ruby, 
don’t try to force compliments when your head is full 
of something else, Finish your tea the first thing.” 

“But you haven’t eaten a morsel,” said Ruby, 
remembering Gowrie’s words. 

*‘Never mind. I can’t to-night.” 

“ Mamma hardly ever eats,” remarked the delicate 
little fair-skinned glossy-haired Fulvie. “Do take 
just the leastest little bit, you darling mamma!” 

“Mamma” took Fulvia into her arms instead, and 
covered her with kisses. 

“That is the most refreshing,” she said. “Now, 
Ruby and Frida, I think you have both done, and 
can come with me to the study.” 

“The study! Oh—h!” whispered Ruby, much 
awe-struck. ‘ Have I been doing anything wrong, 
mamma ? ” 

“You goose, you would know if you had,” said 
Elfrida, laughing, and slipping her arm fondly 
through her twin-sister’s, for that was their common 
mode of going about together. Mrs, Caradoc noted 
the action, and sighed as she led the way. 

(To be continued.) 











THE PARABLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REV, ALFRED BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON; CANON OF WORCESTER 5 


AND HONORARY CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN. 
VIIIL—THE PARABLE OF JOB. 


SECOND example of the parable of the 
last class—most remote from the ori- 
ginal idea of “teaching by compari- 
son,” and retaining little right te the 
name beyond that which is given by 

elaborate parallelism of construction and highly 

metaphorical style—is the “parable” of Job. The 
name is given to a remarkable discourse, or series 





| of discourses, extending through no less than six 
chapters (xxvi.—xxxi.), in which, having silenced 
the contention of his friends, he closes the great 
discussion of the book. Twice (in xxvii. 1, and 
xxix. 1) he is expressly said to “continue his 
parable.” If we take each occurrence of this ex- 
pression to mark the beginning of a new section of 
the discourse, the whole wiil fal] naturally into 














three divisions—an introduction in ch. xxvi., a 
iirst main portion in ch. xxvil., xxvili., and a second 
in ch. xxix.—xxxi. 

Before attempting to estimate the general 
meaning of this “parable,” it will be necessary 
to glance at the great subject of Job’s contro- 
versy with his friends. It should be remembered 
that this is not the whole subject of the book; for 
in the prologue and epilogue we have a glimpse 
of the cause and purpose of God’s dispensation, 
of which Job and his friends knew nothing. 
Now, the question in dispute is virtually twofold. 
First, whether special suffering implies special 
sinfulness, and whether prosperity is invariably 
and necessarily a reward of well-doing before 
God. Next, whether, in any case, man has a right 
to complain of the dealings of God with him— 
whether, in fact, he is not too insignificant, too 
weak, and too sinful, to have any rights before 
the Most High. On the former of these points 
Job’s friends maintain, as a time-honoured maxim 
of ancient experience, that joy and sorrow in this 
world are invariably proportioned to the good or 
evil doing of the recipient ; and hence, at first in- 
directly and gently, afterwards with a plain-spoken 
harshness, they infer that Job’s sufferings argue 
his flagrant sinfulness, and urge him to repent, in 
hope of forgiveness and renewed blessing. They 
feel, like those who insist on “poetic justice,” 
that this is the simplest way to sustain a belief in 
God as a moral governor of the world. Accord- 
ingly, they refuse to acknowledge any imperfection 
or error in its application; they shut their eyes 
to facts, and become “false witnesses for God.” 
Job, on the other hand, emphatically denies that 
actual experience bears out this easy and comfort- 
able theory. Not without wonder and perplexity, 
he dwells on the imperfection of God’s retribution 
in this life. As for himself, he boldly and pathe- 


tically pleads that, according to the standard of 


human capacity, he is not specially a sinner; and 
in the extremity of his pain he cries out to God, 
and asks why he is so heavily visited. This leads 
on to the second point in the discussion. Scan- 
dalised by his outery, the friends urge that in any 
case God’s dealings cannot be questioned; that 
He is too high for any plea of justice or injustice 
from man; that all Job has todo is to submit 
absolutely to One who has an absolute right to do 
precisely as He wills with the creatures of His 
hand. They support this view of God’s relation 
to man by the most majestic description of God’s 
infinite glory as the Creator, the Sustainer, the 
Destroyer, of all created things. Here again Job 
meets them face to face. He accepts to the full 
their declarations of the majesty of God, His un- 
searchable wisdom, His infinite power. But he 
believes that, weak and sinful as he is, man has 
rights before God, which He, as perfectin Righteous- 
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ness, cannot and will not disregard. Hence he 
will still cry out to God to show him the reason of 
His ways. ‘Though at times he goes to the very 
verge of presumption, he still trusts in the con- 
viction that “the judge of the whole world must 
do right.” It is notable that, on both points, 
Job, when he comes to the sight of God, “abhors 
himself, and repents in dust and ashes;” yet he 
is declared in some sense to have spoken of God 
“the thing that is right,” and the complacent 
theories by which his friends seek to defend God’s 
justice are condemned. 

Now, in the parable of Job, the two subjects of 
his contention alternate, and in some degree blend, 
with each other. 

I. Thus, in the introductory chapter (xxvi.), after 
a bitter reproach of the unmercifulness and the 
futility of the argument of his friends (v. 2—4), he 
suddenly turns to dwell on the all-embracing 
greatness of God’s kingdom—over the deep abyss, 
where the dead tremble before Him, over the earth 
“hanging on nothing,”’* over the cloudy region of 
the firmament, over the sea and the stars of heaven 
(vv. 5—13); and he ends all with the declaration— 

“Lo! these are but the outskirts of His ways! 

Scarcely has a whisper of them reached our ears ; 
The thunder of His power who shall be able to hear?” 

There runs through the whole a kind of impa- 
tience, that all this, which he knows so well, should 
be urged upon him, and that the truth, itself in- 
disputable, should be made the occasion of more 
than doubtful inference. 

II. The second division of the parable (ch. 
XXvii., xxviii.), following this introduction, is some- 
what obscure as to its general drift and coherence. 
In one part, indeed, of the former chapter many 
have doubted whether there is not some corruption 
of the text, and whether vv. 13—23 do not contain 
the third speech of Zophar the Naamathite, other- 
wise missing in the dialogue. For this there 
appears no sufficient ground; but the very sup- 
position shows the obscurity of the internal con- 
nection. The whole appears to fall into two parts. 

The first (ch. xxvii.) opens with a solemn de- 
claration of Job, that “as God liveth, who hath 
taken away his judgment,” he will not utter ccn- 
ventional falsehoods, and will not “justify his 
friends” by an insincere confession, while his 
heart condemns him not (vv. 1—6). 

Then, taking up the truth which they them- 
selves had seen and declared again and again, he 
acknowledges that, if the unrighteous does gain, 
yet in the end God’s retribution shall come on him; 
his prosperity shall be broken like a spider’s web; 
his children shall bear his iniquity; he shall pass 


* The sense is undoubted ; it is a marvellous anticipation of 
the discoveries of modern science, and an instructive contrast 
with the grotesqueness of so many ancient cosmogonies. 
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away like the wind, under God’s wrath and amidst 
the hissing of men (vv. 7—23). 

So far all is clear. But here comes in a sudden 
change of thought; and in the next chapter (ch. 
xxviii.), one of the noblest and most figurative of 
the whole book, Job dwells on the vain search of 
man after “ wisdom,” that is, after the knowledge 
of the secrets of God’s providence. The connec- 
tion with the preceding chapter is certainly ob- 
scure; but it seems to lie in the thought of the 
inscrutable method of this Divine retribution, 
into which man would so giadly look. At the end 
he gives up the search; he knows that the secret is 
known to God from the beginning; but for man 
there remain only obedience and faith. ‘The fear 
of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from 
evil is understanding.” 

This latter chapter demands a more detailed 
explanation, especially as the full sense is but 
imperfectly represented by our authorised version. 

It opens (vv. 1—11) with a vivid and picturesque 
description of the work of the miner, searching 
into the very depths of the earth—a description 
clearly drawn from eye-witness in the mines, 
perhaps of Egypt, perhaps of Arabia itself. 

« Surely there is a mine for the silver, 

And a place for the washing of the gold; 

Iron is taken out of the soil; 

And the copper is smelted from the ore. 

Man (the miner) puts an end to darkness; 

He searcheth out the utmost depths, 

For the stones lying in darkness and the shadow of death ; 

He sinketh a shaft far away from habitation, 

Forgotten (urtrodden) by every foot ; 

He hangs and swings far from the abode of men.* 

The earth—from whence cometh bread— 

Beneath is turned up as by fire; 

Its rocks are the abode of the sapphire ; 

It hath within it the dust of gold. 


The way (into it) no bird of prey knoweth; 
And the eye of the vuiture hath not seen, 
The beast of prey hath not trodden it; 

The lion hath not passed over it. 


Man layeth his hand on the stone ; 

He overturneth (b!asts) the mountains from their roots. 
He cutteth him out channels in the rocks, 

His eye sees all precious things (thus laid bare) ; 

He bindeth the waters from leaking, 

That which is hidden he brings to light.”+ 


The whole passage deals with the wonders of 
man’s skill and enterprise in the material world, 
shaming the instinct of all other creatures, over- 
coming all natural obstacles, and piercing to the 
dark secrets of the earth. 

Then follows the contrast of his ignorance of 
the deeper mysteries of the spiritual world (vv. 
12—22) 

* The description is of the miner suspended by a rope in the 
shaft, to hew out the side galleries of the mine. 

t The description is very remarkable—first the blasting of the 
way into the earth; then the cutting out canals to drain the 
mine, and the making them good, as that they may not leak or 
“weep; and, lastly, the keen search for the treasures laid 
bare, and the bringinz them up to the surface. 





** But wisdom, where shall it be found ? 
And what is the place of understanding ? 
Man knows not the price thereof, 
Neither is it found in the land of the living. 
The abyss saith, It is not in me; 
The sea saith, It is not with me. 

“ Wisdom” is here the secret of God’s will; to 
know it is precious beyond all precious things. 
But man knows it not in itself; he searches for 
it vainly through the land of the living, the sea, 
and “the waters under the earth.” 
unseen world of helland death there is but a faint 
echo of the voice of Wisdom. At last comes the 
grand climax. 


Even in the 


“ It is God who understandeth the way thereof, 
It is He who knoweth its abode, 
For He looketh to the ends of the earth, 
And seeth under the whole heaven. 


When He appointed to the wind its weight, 
And weighed the waters by measure, 
When He gave a decree for the rain, 

And a way for the lightuing of the thunder, 
Then it was that He saw and declared ii, 
Then He made it a pattern, and tested it. 


And to man He said, 
The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, 
And to depart from evil is uuderstanding.”’ 


The wisdom of God He alone knows; and it is 
represented (with a faint indication of that per- 
sonification so magnificently worked out in Prov. 
vili. 22—31) as being with Him in the hour of Crea- 
tion, declared by Him as the pattern—the “ Law 
Eternal” —of His works. As for man, he cannot 
know more than that it is; and that to obey it in 
the fear of the Lord is just that shadow of the true 
wisdom, which is all that man can make his own. 

III. From this magnificent parable, full of poetical 
beauty and high prophetic inspiration, Job passes 
onto the concluding portion of his discourse. ‘l'his 
occupies three chapters (chaps. xxix.—xxxi.) coin- 
ciding with the three natural divisions of the sub- 
ject. It is marked by a simplicity of construction 
and connection, and by a continuous flow of 
thought, pathetic indeed in its sorrow, but free 
from all the excitement and ruggedness of his 
earlier cries of pain. It forms a calm and trustful 
conclusion to his struggle; he simply “ delivers 
his soul,” and leaves all in the hands of God. 

The first chapter is a lovely picture of the life 
which he once led in the light of God's presence— 
first, in the richness of naturai blessing, and with 
all his children around him; then in the dignity of 
universal reverence from young and old, nobles and 
princes of the land; lastly, in the higher glory of 
acknowledged beneficence, “because he delivered 
the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him ;” “ he was eyes to the 
blind, and feet to the lame.’ In that blessedness 
he thought to live and die, and the reverence of 
men chimed in with that hope. There is through- 
out a certain tenderness and calmness of pathos, 
as of one looking back on life from another world. 
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The next chapter (xxix.) shows the terrible con- 
trast of his present condition—despised even by the 
lowest of men, the vagabond races who prowled 
on the edges of the higher civilisation—humiliated 
and tortured by loathsome disease—looking to God 
in vain for relief, and to man for the pity which 
once he himself had shown. “ When he looked 
for good, then evil came; and when he waited for 
light, then came darkness.” The picture is painted, 
deliberately and bitterly, stroke by stroke, with- 
out, however, the anguished and distempered 
vehemence of some of the earlier chapters. 

Then in the last chapter (xxxi.) comes a simple 
and earnest protestation of his innocence of all the 
various charges made or insinuated against him. 
He calls God to witness of the purity and integrity 
of his life past (vv. 1—11); of his reverence for the 
weak, and compassion for the poor and destitute 
(vv. 12—23); of his hatred of idolatry, whether 
the gross idolatry of the sun and moon, or of 
the subtler worship of gold and prosperity (vv. 
24—28); of his freedom from malignity and par- 
simony, from cowardice and from fraudulent 
oppression (vy. 29—40). ‘“O” (he concludes) 
“that one would hear me!” “O that my 
adversary had written the writing of his indict- 
ment!” “TI would take it on my shoulder, and 
bind it as a crown on my brow.” ‘The words of 
Job are ended.” 

The whole of this concluding section of the 
parable breathes a tone of subdued, patient, sor- 
rowful earnestness ; submissive to God’s hand, yet 


still cherishing a consciousness of true devotion to 
His service, and refusing to acknowledge a special 
sinfulness which the heart does not feel. It is 
profoundly instructive that (in ch. xli. 5, 6) at the 
very moment when God accepts his plea, Job is so 
penetrated with the sense of the Divine wisdom 
and goodness, that every shred of self-confidence 
is torn away ; he comes to feel—what previously he 
did not feel — the imperfectness of his service, 
and immediately “repents in dust and ashes.” 
The protestation of his parable is his last word to 
man; but it is not his last word to God. 





It has been the object of the preceding papers 
to sketch out the various forms in which “the 
parable of the Old Testament” clothes itself—the 
simple narrative, fable, or allegory, the condensed 
metaphor and incisiveness of the proverb, the 
enigmatical lesson of the riddle or symbol, and the 
poetical antithesis and metaphor of such utterances 
as the parables of Balaam and Job. Alike in their 
unity and their variety, they indicate the far- 
reaching application of that principle of Analogy 
in all God’s dealings, which is seen by the earliest 
intuition of the poet and the latest generalisation 
of the philosopher. Alike in their similarity and 
their inferiority to our Lord’s parables, they pre- 
pare us for the fullest exemplification of the great 
principle, from the lips of Him who knows not 
only “the earthly,” but ‘the heavenly things” of 





the Divine wisdom. 


PHILIP VAUGHAN’S LIFE-WORK. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DR. KINGSTON’S APPEAL, 
“ Thus heaven instructs thy mind—this trial o’er, 
‘ aa Depart in peace, repent, and sin no 
io Nn more,’’— PARNELL, 

;HE Rev. Dr. Kingston did 
: not forget his interview with 
Mrs. Boyne, nor the wishes 
of the dead. As he slowly 
/ descended the stairs from the 
<q, ) upper room of the cottage he 
heard the outer door of the 
dwelling open, and a man 
quietly enter. This was Boyne himself. 
There was only one other person in the 
cottage, a woman, who had arrived to 
perform the usual melancholy offices for 
the dead. She knew by the vicar’s 
countenance that all was past, and went up-stairs. 

The vicar and Boyne were thus left alone and un- 
disturbed. 








BY JOHN EVEREST. 


A harder task than that of comforting the dying 
now confronted the worthy Doctor. How was he 
to tell this son, who had caused his deceased parent 
so much trouble, that the silver cord was at length 
snapped, and the golden bowl of life broken? It 
would be no light task to reach the callous heart of 
such a being. But Mr. Kingston never shrank from 
faithful service as God’s steward. 

He laid his hand quietly on the young man’s 
shoulder, and said, “ She is no longer on earth; God 
has taken her.” 

“Dead!” exclaimed Boyne, in a tone which in- 
dicated that-he scarcely grasped the dread nature of 
the intelligence, although he had long known that 
his mother’s recovery was hopeless. 

* Dead, and yet not dead,” said the vicar, solemnly; 
“she is now at peace.” 

There is something in the very mention of death 
which has a tendency to soften the most obdurate 
heart. If nothing on earth has terrors for a man, 





: this grim visitor from another sphere cannot fail to 
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move him. The continuance of life may seem no 
mystery whatever, and extract no reverence from 
such a nature as Boyne’s; but the sudden arrest of 
existence by death seizes for a moment upon the soul 
whose faculties and emotions have been dulled by 
crime or misery. This was the case with Boyne. 
Probably no other consideration or circumstance in 


the world would have moved him, but the loss of one 


who had given him birth drove for the moment every | 
| rose up vividly before him, and he was once more a 


other thought from his breast. 

He sank into a chair, and, placing his arms upon 
the table, buried his face in his hands. For some 
time all was quiet; Dr. Kingston waited to allow the 
miserable man’s natural emotion full scope, and in a 
short time he heard Boyne heave a heavy sigh. This 
was followed by several deep sobs, and at length 
Boyne was fairly overcome, and gave way to his 
grief, 

It would have been well if this had been an indica- 
tion of true anguish and repentance. The vicar was 


bosom of the Father for all His creatures. If not 
trampled in the dust, this love may be the means, as 
it has in thousands of cases been so already, of re- 
Dr. 
Kingston perceived that past memories were stirring 
in the mind of his listener. 
and, aided by memory, had shown to Boyne all the 


covering many a soul, in danger of being lost. 
Conscience had arisen, 


watchful care and tenderness which the dead woman 
had lavished upon him in years gone by. The past 


| happy and guileless boy, the pride and delight of his 





. . | 
not aware that on the very morning which saw the | 
| it, knowing that ?” 


last of Mrs. Boyne upon earth, her only son had 
treated her with almost incredible harshness. It 
was this fact which now pressed heavily home to 
him, and his feeling was rather one of remorse than 
of sorrow for a wasted career. He knew that he had 
not shown to the dead that filial affection which was 
her due; so far from that, he had behaved on many 
occasions with a cruelty of which even no stranger 
could have been guilty. His conduct had hastened 
her end—that end which had come upon her good- 
for-nothing son all too suddenly. He realised now 
that it was too late to ask her forgiveness, Life’s 
weary task was over; the last drops of the cup of 
bitterness had been drunk; and the sufferer would 
henceforth reproach the survivor with that terrible 
strength of rebuke which only the silence of the 
grave can give, 

Boyne lifted up his head. “Did she—she—” he 
stammered, “say anything—partie’lar, you know— 
about me?” 

“She did,” replied the vicar. ‘Her last prayer 
was for you, she bade me tell you. It was that you 
might be brought to her at the last.” 

Silent for a short time, Boyne at length said, 
“That’ll never be. I’m not the sort. May-be if 
she were still here I might grow better.” 

“Prove that you are sincere in your wish by 
striving for that now,’’ interposed the vicar. “ If 
you will think of her, by the help of God you may 
de a better man now than you would have been had 
she lived. Let her be a beacon to you.” 

Boyne was silent while the vicar spoke. When 
all other virtuous feelings have been eradicated from 
the breast, it will be found that the love of his 
mother finds a place still in the most hardened 
criminal, It has ever been the strongest tie upon 
earth, and parental affection may be taken as the 
symbol of that imperishable love which exists in the 


| nessed, or perhaps can ever witness,’ 





parents. Divining that which was working within 
him, Dr. Kingston resolved to press home his ques- 
tions. 

“To-day is the saddest day you have ever wit- 
> he began, 
“and yet if you are resolved to accept its lessons, it 
may be a day upon which you will look back with 
thankfulness. I know little of your past life, but 
from what she let fall it can have brought satisfaction 
neither to her nor to yourself. Why will you pursue 


“It’s easy axing that, your reverence; but what 
am I to do?” 
“In the first place give me your promise to break 


| with the past, and ail its associations, and then we 


will discuss what you can do, Will you give me your 
assurance thus far?” 

“Yes, I will,” answered Boyne, after a pause. “It’s 
not been so happy that I need send many thoughts 
after it.” 

“Then,” said the vicar, “you must prepare to leave 
this place, and also the neighbourhood. A. new life 
cannot be begun here, where you are harassed by old 
associations.” 

“That’s easier said than done,” responded Boyne. 
**T should like to know where I am to get work if I 
leave Burnford? Why, I aint known to a soul be- 
yond this village, and farmers and landlords are not 
over keen in welcoming strangers.” 

“If you will promise me to give up all your 
old modes of life, and all your associates, I will 
interest myself in your future,” replied the vicar. “I 
do not doubt that among my friends in the neigh- 
bouring towns or districts I shall be able to find one 
who will give you a new start in life, if it be only for 
my sake.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye!’’ said Boyne; and it seemed 
as though he were really touched by Dr. Kingston’s 
kindness. 

The vicar, however, interrupted him. 

“ You shall thank me at a future time, when I see 
that your new life is what I and she (pointing with 
his finger to where the dead woman lay) would have it 
be. That will be the best and only reward that I crave. 
Meanwhile,” the worthy vicar continued, ‘ you must 
give me permission to make a clean breast of your 
character and antecedents wherever I may intercede 
for you. Let us at any rate start with no false 
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pretences, and there will be the fewer difficulties to 
Have I your permission to act as I think 


” 


overcome. 
best in this matter ? 
“You have, your reverence,” said Boyne, truly 
affected for the moment. 
ought to do, but she would if she were alive.” 
“Go on your knees to-night to One whose ten 


“TI cannot thank ye as I 


thousand mercies you have never recognised, and to 
whom your soul’s thanks have for many los years 
been due. It is He alone who can keep you in the 
path upon which I hope you will this day enter.” 

These grave but simple words had their effect upon 
Boyne. Dr. Kingston perceived that there was some 
chance of the seed which he had sown taking root, 
and determined to leave it still further to germinate 
in quiet and solitude. He accordingly took his leave, 
with the assurance that he would see Boyne again in 
a few days. 

As he drove homeward, the scene through which he 
had passed occupied his thoughts. The sight of Mrs. 
Boyne herself had carried him back for a quarter 
of a century, when he knew her as a faithful servant 
in his own household. This 
others, till by-and-by the Doctor's thoughts were 
wholly diverted from the present. The stumbling of 


reminiscence stirred 


his horse, however, roused him from his reverie, and 
brought back to his mind the lot of him whom he 
had just left. 
life, he had scarcely expected that even death would 


Knowing something of Boyne’s past 


have so quickly subdued him, and it was not without 
certain misgivings of the lasting nature of his sorrow, 
that he reflected upon the best means of carrying 
out the promise which he had made to him. 

By the time he reached Thornton vicarage a solu- 
tion of the difficulty had suggested itself to him. 

“Let me see,” he ruminated, “ this is Friday. On 
Monday I will go over and see Farmer Jacobs, 2 
Qakley. 
a case with. 


Couldn’t have a better man to discuss such 
Kind, frank, and yet not disposed to 
be too hard upon the erring, he’s just the man to 
help me. Yes, I must see Farmer Jacobs.” 

Dr. Kingston dined, and then resumed his studies. 
Life was a busy round with him, and he could not 
afford one day to be wasted. Each morrow, as it 
arose, brought its own peculiar work, yet no man 
could possibly be happier in his sphere than the 
vicar was in his. The day through which he had 
just passed was typical of many that he had spent in 
the Master’s And in Thornton, and the 
whole of the neighbourhood, it would have been 
difficult to point to one who was so beloved, both 
for his own personal character and the many good 
deeds which he unostentatiously performed. 

When Monday came the vicar rode off to Oakley— 
a village eight or nine miles from Thornton, in the 
opposite direction from Burnford. Farmer Jacobs 
was seldom from home, and this occasion formed no 
exception to the rule. Dr. Kingston told his tale in 
a plain, straightforward, and unvarnished manner, 


service. 





but added that he had a strong belief in Boyne’s 
purposes of amendment, if he could be secured while 
his present feelings were still warm upon him. Far- 
mer Jacobs was interested in the recital, and, after 
some conversation, agreed to take up the vicar’s pro- 
tégé, finding him employment on one of his farms, of 
which he had several. At first he had muttered 
something about the sow returning to wallow in the 
mire, but finally he fell in with the vicar’s views. 
He was a kind-hearted Englishman, who rarely re- 
fused to do a good service where he could, and never 
when that deed bore the imprimatur of Dr. Kingston. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BOYNE SUFFERS A RELAPSE. 
“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen.’”’—Porr. 

WHEN young Boyne gave pledges of amendment to 
the Rev. Dr. Kingston, it was, as we have just seen, 
with a temporary determination of adhering to his 
promises. The death of his mother—the only event 
which could touch his hardened nature—had appa- 
rently had its due effect, and there was some hope 
that it might prove of permanent service to him in 
keeping his feet in the right path. But Dr. King- 
ston had miscalculated Boyne’s powers of resistance 
against the evil impulses of his nature. When a 
tree has for years been growing in one direction it 
is a very hard matter to bend it into an opposite 
line. So with Boyne. His feelings of repentance 
were evanescent. They lasted for some days, it is 
true, but when the body of the deceased had been 


| committed to the grave the old desires began to 


revive. 


The weeds had not been plucked up by the 
roots; they had only been denuded of their rampant 
growth. 

Meanwhile, the vicar of Thornton was nursing the 
hope that Boyne’s life had at length been turned 
On reaching the vicarage, after 
his interview with Farmer Jacobs, the benevolent 
Doctor had sat down and addressed a letter to Boyne, 
chance which had 


into another groove. 


him of the fortunate 
opened up for him, and bidding him thank God for 
His providential mercy. He also exhorted him to 
call upon Mr. Jacobs without delay, or as soon as 
possible after the funeral. He was prepared to re- 
ceive him, and to give him another start in life. He 
(Dr. Kingston) should be glad to hear that he had 


telling 


| entered the farmer’s service, and whenever Boyne 





desired further aid or counsel, he would willingly 
give it, for his dead mother’s sake. 

When Boyne read the letter he could not refrain 
from describing the writer in flattering, if uncouth, 
terms. Not often in his life had such friendship 
been extended to him, and had it come years ago it 
might have been instrumental in saving him from 
many errors and much vicious conduct. But the 
letter, with every other means that should have 
aided his recovery to true manhood, had its day. It 
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perished, amongst other inducements to retrieve his 
good name. 

“Black Harry” never went to Farmer Jacobs’. 

Not long after the funeral he fell in with his old 
associates, and was speedily drawn into the vortex 
of their companionship. At first he feebly attempted 
to withstand temptation, but his good resolves 
melted before the too-potent attractions of the bar 
of the “ Black Swan,” and the company with which 
he was familiar there. Instead of nursing the grief 
he had felt over his mother’s death, and allowing it 
to lead him into the new way he had marked out for 
himself, he was now only desirous of drowning it. 
To a weak nature—a nature spiritually and morally 
feeble, if physically strong—this course leads to cer- 
tain ruin. Boyne rapidly fell back into bis idle and 
vicious habits, and in the course of two or three 
weeks had lost every trace of regret for the dead, 
and every hope of amendment in the future. 

Farmer Jacobs waited and waited, in daily expec- 
tation of the arrival of his new farm-servant. He 
thought it rather strange that he should never hear 
a word of or from Boyne, but, remembering recent 
occurrences, resolved to extend to him some grace 
before finally giving up all hope of his appearance. 
At length it became obvious that Dr. Kingston’s 
protégé would never make his advent. 

Under the influence of this idea, and having busi- 
ness in Thornton, one morning Mr. Jacobs mounted 
his cob, and rode into the town. Making first his 
way to the vicarage, he found the Doctor at home. 
The rubicund farmer was shown into the library, 
and in very few words explained the object of his 
visit. 

“‘Never been to see you, or communicated with 
you?” said Dr. Kingston, greatly surprised. 

“‘ Not at all,” replied the farmer. 

The vicar was perplexed. 

He knew the frequency with which good resolves 
were made in weakness, but he had hoped that in 
Boyne’s case these resolves were firm and genuine. 

What was to be done? Would the farmer consent 
to wait till he (Dr. Kingston) had investigated the 
matter? He would take the first opportunity of 
going into Burnford to make inquiries. 

Yes; Mr. Jacobs consented to wait, though he 
shook his head dubiously when the vicar said he 
hoped all would come right. He had a firm im- 
pression that all was wrong, but his respect for Dr. 
Kingston kept him from enlarging upon it. So the 
interview ended. 

Three days afterwards the vicar went into Burnford. 
He sought out Boyne’s cottage, but found it closed. 
His fears increased, and he was forced to the con- 
clusion that Boyne had disappeared, resolved not to 
accept the provision which had been made for his 
welfare. Dr. Kingston applied to the neighbours for 
information. He could extract none that was satis- 
factory. On one side they knew nothing whatever of 





him—he was a “ bad lot,” and it was a good thing 
he had relieved honest folk of his presence. From 
the neighbours on the other side the vicar learned 
that Boyne had closed up the cottage some days 
before, and had moved away, no one knew whither. 
They might possibly know at the “ Black Swan ”—it 
was a favourite haunt of his. To the “ Black Swan” 
Dr. Kingston directed his steps. He was most 
anxious to leave no stone unturned to recover this 
man if possible. When everything promised well, 
Boyne could surely not have changed so suddenly and 
completely! It would have comforted the vicar could 
he have believed well of every man. But, alas! 
such a belief, though he had once entertained it, had 
encountered many rude shocks, 

The “ Black Swan” was in the lowest and most in- 
salubrious part of Burnford. It was the resort of the 
idle and the dissolute. A tumble-down, rickety 
building, its miserable spirit had cast a shadow over 
many a home that would never be uplifted. It was 
one of those places whose existence is a blot upon 
our towns. Fulfilling no useful purpose, its doors 
ever stood open to tempt those who had not enough 
to eat to spend the little substance they possessed— 
and which should have gone for food and clothing 
—in poisoned fluids, whose consumption added 
misery and crime to a neighbourhood already satu- 
rated with the evils of vice and poverty. As Dr. 
Kingston entered the street in which the tavern was 
situate he could not suppress a reflection as to the 
necessity that existed for a crusade against the evils 
which cried out around him. He had done much in 
a similar direction in Thornton, and his plans were 
ripe for a still stronger assault upon the strongholds 
of degradation and crime. 

The frequenters of the “ Black Swan” were of a 
type of character suitable to the building. They 
regarded the vicar as an intruder, and an intruder 
of the very worst form to them. The very presence 
of a good man is a reproach to the wicked. This 
may have accounted for the harsh and scowling 
looks with which the vicar’s advent was greeted. 
Unmoved, except by pity for their lot, Dr. Kingston 
stepped into the midst of a knot of dirty and dis- 
reputable persons assembled at the door of the 
tavern, who fell back, and made room for him to 
enter. The landlord was not over-civil in answering 
the questions put to him. Indeed, in the outset he 
assumed a stolid and aggressive demeanour, but so 
far thawed as to reply in monosyllables to the Doc- 
tor’s queries. The latter saw, however, that if the 
landlord had any information as to Boyne’s where- 
abouts, it was hopeless to expect that it could be ex- 
tracted from him. He therefore reluctantly left the 
place. 

He was forced to the conclusion that the brand 
which he believed had been plucked from the burning 
had fallen back again into the fire. In this case, at 
least, all his benevolent efforts had been fruitless. 
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The reflection was one which saddened the vicar as 
he rode homeward. 

But we must now go back to an incident which | 
occurred at Carleton Towers some days before this 
visit by Dr. Kingston to Burnford in quest of the 
outcast Boyne. 

Mr. Andrews, the steward, had a little room at the | 
Towers, in which he transacted his lordship’s busi- 
ness, and received the rents of the estate. He was 
sitting, as usual, engaged in his accounts, one after- 
noon, after being otherwise employed during the day. 
The door of this room opened from a quadrangular 
yard at the back of the Towers, but inside the room 
was another door which communicated with the 
housekeeper’s apartments. 

He had just written a receipt for a young farmer 
who had paid his rent, by name Edward Turner, 
and handed to him the acknowledgment, when a 
second visitor entered by the outer door. 
Boyne. When Turner had retired, the new-comer 
addressed himself to Mr. Andrews. He had received 
a peremptory notice to give up his cottage, and now 
attended to see if he could gain an extension of time. 
While they were in conversation, Boyne saw Mr. An- 
drews take up from his desk a massive diamond ring 
of great value. Opening one of the little drawers of 
the upper portion of the desk, Mr. Andrews dropped 
the ring into it, and closed the drawer again. He 
then resumed his business with Boyne. 

“ Ye’re determined to run me to earth,” said the 
latter, in a sulky tone. 

“It is you who are doing that,” replied Mr. An- 
drews. ‘‘ No man had better chances than yourself, 
but you have been fool enough to fling them away. 
However, my eyes are upon you, Boyne, mark that.” 

“You don’t know nothing agen me excep that I 
am unfortunate—so of course it’s right I’m to be 
kicked.” 

“T give you fair warning to mind what you are 
about!” 

While he said this the steward was busy with 
several papers which lay upon the desk. He took 
them up, and looked through them once or twice, but 
the document he was apparently in search of was 
not there. Reflecting for a moment, he exclaimed, 
“* How foolish; I remember now where it is!” He 
rose from his seat, said to Boyne, “Back in a 
minute!” and disappeared through the door which 
led into the housekeeper’s apartments. This door, 
having india-rubber springs, closed after him. 

The steward was away several minutes, though not 
more than five by the little timepiece which ticked 
over the fireplace. 

Short as the time was, it was sufficient to turn 
Harry Boyne intoa criminal. The moment Mr. An- 
drews disappeared he remembered the diamond ring. 


This was 





arose, gained the ascendency over him. 


Temptation rose in his breast, and, as quickly as it 
He could 
not resist its overwhelming influence. ‘“ Don’t take 
it!’ said Conscience; but the reproving voice was 
weak and faint. ‘No one will be any the wiser!” 
his selfish instinct reassured him; and the latter 
conquered. 

Quietly opening the drawer, he extracted the ring, 
and dropped it into the pocket of his waistcoat. 

When Mr. Andrews re-entered Boyne had fallen 
back upon the exact attitude he assumed when he 
had first appeared on the scene. He was standing 
in the middle of the carpet, playing negligently and 
unconcernedly with the cap which he held in his 
hand. 

The steward took his seat, and resumed his occu- 
pation. Looking up presently, he inquired, sharply, 
“ What is it you want me to do?” 

“T want you to let me stay on.” 

“Then understand it can’t be done,” replied Mr. 
Andrews; “and I cannot afford to have my time 
wasted in this manner. If you don’t clear out within 
a week you’ll be turned bag and baggage into the 
street. That’s plain enough, isn’t it?” 

_ “Plain it is, I should think,” said Boyne. “You’ve 
always been agen me ever since I can recollect any- 
thing.” 

““T’ve my master’s interests to serve, and when I 
see any person thwarting them it’s my duty to inter- 
fere,” observed the steward, drily. 

“You let other people alone, and I don’t see why 
I should be singled out. What harm have I ever 
done to you?” 

“That ’s neither here nor there; in fact, it’s alto- 
gether beside the question,” said Mr. Andrews, now 
waxing warm. “As I shall discuss the matter no 
further with you, perhaps you had better take your- 
self off.” 

Boyne gave him a look not altogether compounded 
of the milk of human kindness, and turned to leave 
the room. He saw that he had nothing to expect 
from the steward, and felt that war to the knife 
had been proclaimed between them. But he re- 
membered the prize he had borne away in his pocket, 
and exulted at his triumph over the enemy. 

As soon as the room was cleared, Mr. Andrews be- 
came absorbed in his papers; the fact being that he 
was engaged in making an important investigation 
for Lord Carleton, and Boyne had considerably hin- 
dered him in his task. 

“Humph! that young fellow will come to no 
good, or else I’m much mistaken !” 

This was all that he said to himself after Boyne’s 
departure. As for the ring, his occupation was of so 
engrossing a nature that he had quite forgotten it. 

(To be continued). 
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LIZZIE'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON 


Semanal’ dias 

So asked Mrs. Townsend, the rec- 
tor’s wife, pausing at the McCallums’ 
door to speak to the greatest scold 
in the village, whose tongue was even 

a oy more feared than her husband’s fist. 
fei “Let Nell and Henry McCanum alone, 
ma’am,” was the advice of the villagers, when Mrs, 
Townsend first spoke of luring their three wild chil- 
dren to school. 

““Why should I let them alone?” she replied; 
“God does not let us alone: He is always sending 
His Holy Spirit to knock at the door of our hearts by 
means of joys and sorrows, and He returns many 
times after we have driven Him away.” 

“All the ministers that was here before his 
reverence Mr. Townsend had to give them up; they 
wrought long wi’ them; an’ could they get them out 
to the church, do you think, ma’am? Never! We 
keep as clear of them as we can, for if we’d dis- 
pleasure them, we’er ducks an’ fowls wad may-be be 
taken frae us. Wee Lizzie an’ Joe is teached to be 
very clever at thieving.” 

‘** But if these people do fight, and steal, and drink, 
as you say, surely there is only the more reason to 
try to teach them about God and judgment,’ per- 
sisted Mrs. Townsend; and the sole result of the 
villagers’ warnings was to make her unusually per- 
suasive when she asked the question at the beginning 
of this story. 

The mother against whom she had heard so much 
answered civilly enough that the children had no 
clothes fit to wear, and that she could not make 
any promise about sending them to school until she 
spoke to their father. 

“Tl give each of them a suit of clothes,” cried 
Mrs. Townsend, as she walked away, while the 
women who had crowded to their doors up and down 
the street to watch her interview with Nell, gazed 
after her with wonder. 

Henry was not in a state to answer any question 
when he came home that night, but next morning his 
wife told him what Mrs, Townsend had said, and he 
replied, “Get all you can out of her an’ the likes of 
her, weans ; you may attend the school till you win 
the clothes at any rate.” 

So the wild children appeared in Mrs. Townsend's 
class, and her earnest prayers and best efforts were 
employed for them. It was up-hill work at first to 
teach them to read, but she persevered, and lured 
them to the rectory on summer evenings for extra 
lessons. The first apparent result of her labour 
was that Lizzie, Joe, and Willie became civil in 
manner, and ceased to curse and But as 





swear, 








time went on they grew very fond of their teacher, 
and no light cause kept them away from school. 

“You ha’ wrought a change there, ma’am,’’ said 
one of the villagers who had been strongest in 
advising Mrs, Townsend to have nothing to do with 
the McCallums. “The parents canna get them to 
steal frae the neighbours now.” 

It was hard for little Joe to refuse the first time 
his father bid him lend a hand with the sack of coals 
that he had pilfered from the boat-load belonging to 
the mill. 

Henry McCallum was a boatman in the lighter 
that plied between the mill and the nearest town; 
and he and his companion, Niel Hagan, had made 
quite a good thing of it. Their wages were high, 
and besides that they had been in the habit of cribbing 
a little coal from each load they brought to the mill. 
They had been so cautious that the theft had never 
been discovered, and it was a great shock to Henry 
when his son Jog refused to carry the sack. 

“‘What’s your reasons, lad?” cried he, in a voice 
that was a little thick, for he had been drinking, 
though not enough to make him incapable. 

“Hush!” said Niel, who was sober enough to be 
cautious; “not aword. Sure, Ill lend a hand.” 

But indoors, when the father returned to the 
subject, Joe gave his reason steadily. ‘God says 
thou shalt not steal; an’ Lizzie an’ me’s feared to 
steal any more.” 

“Ts that what Mrs. Townsend has teached yous?” 
cried Henry. 

“She says that them that steals an’ curses an’ 
swears will be lost,” sobbed the boy. 

Then Henry, almost speechless with rage, cursed 
Mrs. Townsend, and swore that no child of his should 
darken the school-door again. The neighbours heard 
cries and loud voices raised angrily next door that 
night, but they did not know what was going on. 

A year passed by, and Mrs. Townsend’s three 
pupils had become the best and brightest children in 
the school. Lizzie was remarkably intelligent; with 
her eyes fixed upon her teacher’s face, she drank in 
the knowledge of salvation. She had been as 
ignorant as a heathen child up to her fourteenth 
year, but now her mind was filled with thoughts of 
God. She now knew that most of the things she 
was in the habit of seeing and hearing at home were 
clear violations of God’s law, and she began to 
tremble for her parents, It was a year after her first 
Sunday-school lesson that she and the other children 
were waiting anxiously for their father’s return home. 

The boat had been expected hours before, and Nell 
was straining her eyes through the gloom, to catch 
sight of it. She saw nothing at first but the 
dark water rushing by, heard nothing but the wind 
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rustling in the trees, and shaking the dry reeds at 
the edge of the river. 

But presently a cry was heard, “Niel! Niel!” 
resounded some way down the burn. Surely it was 
Henry’s voice that called. Joe rushed past his 
mother, and along the slippery banks, until he reached 
the place where the boat was generally moored. 
There was only one figure on board, the short, thick- 
set one of Niel, bending over the side with a pole in 
his hand; and he could not discover his father any- 
where, 

The cry was repeated, but more faintly, and Joe 
then saw what hadhappened. His father in jumping 
from the boat to the shore, with the rope which was 
to make her fast to a tree on the bank, must have mis- 
calculated the distance, and fallen into the water. 
He had not let go the rope, and it alone kept him 
from sinking, for he could not swim. Niel was 
dashing his pole about, in an aimless manner; he and 
Henry had both been drinking ratherdeeply. Little 
Joe tore up a stake he had observed sticking in the 
bank that morning, and clasping the stem of a 
willow tightly with his left arm, held out the stake 
in his right hand. 

“T’m here, father!” he cried. 
stake? Catch hold of it.” 

There was a moment of breathless suspense, and 
then he felt a heavy strain on his slender arm, and 
his father bade him hold firm. He never knew how 
his strength held out; but he was still grasping the 
tree when his father climbed the bank at his side. 

“It was Jucky for me you were there, boy,” was 
Henry’s first remark. Then he begen to abuse Niel 
for his stupidity ; but all the time continued to tug 
at the rope, and slowly drew the boat towards land. 
The dip having sobered him, the task of making the 
boat fast for the night devolved upon him. 

(To be continued.) 


“Can you see the 


GOOD DEEDS AT 


“THE ROSE AND CROWN.” 
te record with much pugs the success 
of the “Rose and Crown ”’ Coffee Palace 
at Knightsbridge, which has now been 
in operation for little more than a year, 
and which, if not the first, is certainly 
one of the first, of these admirable institutions opened 






in London. On the anniversary of its opening a meet- 
ing was held “in an upper room ” to offer praise and 
thanksgiving to God for the blessing which He had 
bestowed upon the work. Amongst those present at 
this gathering were the Lord Chancellor and Lady 
Cairns (who is one of the committee), the Rev. 
Neville Sherbrook and Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, 
Mr. Tritton, Mr. Needham, 
have helped in this good work. 


and several ladies who 
The following 
particulars of the work will interest our readers, and 


HOME 


‘THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

190. In what way did God make known to Solo- 
mon the acceptance of the Temple as His house of 
prayer ? 

191. Our blessed Lord was supposed by some to 
have been one of the prophets restored to life. Which 
of these is specially mentioned by name ? 

192. What simile is used by the wise man to ex- 
press the glory of right speech ? 

193. What title is often applied to the prophets i 
the books of Kings and Chronicles, which was ane 
used concerning Moses ? 

194. What number of gold and silver vessels 
belonging to the Temple were brought back by the 
Jews from their captivity ? 

195. What words are used by the apostles to 
encourage us in Christian perseverance ? 

196. What great event took place when the 
foundations of the second Temple were laid ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 528, 


179. That notwithstanding their troubles and the 
dangers which beset them, for two years the earth 
should bring forth of its own accord sufficient food 
for all their needs (Isaiah xxxvii. 30). 

180, The potter’s field, to bury strangers in (Matt. 
XXxvil. 7). 

181. “ Behold I will make thee as a new sharp 
threshing instrument having teeth” (Isa. xli, 15). 

182. The sons of Ephraim,who tried to seize the pos- 
sessions of the children of Gath (1 Chron. vii. 20, 21). 

183. “Then pleased it the apostles and elders to 
send chosen men to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas; 
| namely, Judas, surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief 

men among the brethren (Acts xv. 





99 


22). 


| 184. An earthquake (Matt. xxvii. 54). 


AND ABROAD. 


| help those who are starting any similar house. “The 
old ‘Rose and Crown,’ on the site of which the 
present building stands, was for over 300 years a 
licensed house, and was originally, many years ago, 
called the ‘Oliver Cromwell.’ The Protector’s Body 
Guard is said to have been quartered there, and an 
inscription to that effect was formerly painted in 
front of the house, with an emblazoned coat of arms 
of Cromweli. It was, according to the ‘ History of 
Signboards,’ reckoned in 1864 the oldest house in 
Brompton, was formerly its largest inn, and not im- 
probably the house at which Sir Thomes Wyatt put 
up, while his Kentish followers rested on the adjacent 
green, 
Ehe.'§ and Crown’ as a Coffee Palace 
opened its doors to the public on December 20th, 
1876, with many an earnest prayer that it might 
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prove a blessing in the neigbourhood. Soon after 
the opening it was suggested by some of the many 
carters and drivers constantly passing that they 
could not stop at the ‘Rose and Crown’ because 
there was no place for watering horses, This 
difficulty was at once overcome by the addition of a 
tap and pails outside the house, and now quite as 
many vehicles may be seen during the day stopping 
at the ‘Rose and Crown’ for refreshment, both for 
man and beast, as at any of the neighbouring public- 
houses, and it is indeed a cheering sight to see such 
numbers of men—more especially on cold winter 
nights—taking their cup of coffee or cocoa, or hot 
basin of soup, who might otherwise be endeavouring 
to warm themselves with the treacherous beverages 
of the gin palace. Exception has been taken by 
some to the texts upon the walls as likely to drive 
away working men, but the crowded state of the bar 
and the large business done effectually answer such 
an objection; and who can tell with what power 
these silent witnesses may have spoken to the hearts 
of some hitherto almost strangers to the word of 
God? Though the working expenses are heavy, yet 
after payment of everything, including rent, taxes, 
insurances, and repairs, there remains a surplus of 
nett profit of £135 18s. 10d., being rather more than 
63 per cent, on the sum expended on the Coffee 
Palace, which was £2,040.” 


HOME HOSPITAL MOVEMENT. 


The Lord Mayor presided over a meeting at the 
Mansion House, for the formation of an Invalids’ Home 
for those who can afford to pay for attendance, but 
who cannot afford to pay for the ruinous expense of 
long illness at home. Space, skill, comfort, and the 
best medical appliances, will be there at their disposal 
at a very reasonable cost. We find that there is a 
provisional committee, with well-known names at- 
tached to it, including the Bishop of London; and 
that for the first foundation of the Society a capital 
of £20,000 is required. Communications are to be 
addressed to the Hon, Sec. at the Mansion House. 


BOOKS FOR INFIRMARIES. 


We rejoice to find that endeavours are being made 
‘to accomplish even more than we suggested in recent 
articles concerning flowers and magazines for 





hospitals. At Lambeth workhouse, in the new 
infirmary, there are twenty wards, and each of these | 
is provided with a library. The stock of books, | 
however, is very low, and the committee are anxious | 
to fill them. In many of our houses, so the chaplain 
suggests, there are odds and ends of interesting books 
of an amusing and instructive order, which their 
owners have no room for, or do not care to keep. 


| following morning. 


| incurred in rendering these services. 


The chaplain, Rev. J. Manley, of 39, Upper Kenning. 
ton Lane, S.E., will gladly receive such parcels as 
may be forwarded. 

OUR FLEET OF SUCCOUR. 

We have received the records of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, and they are full of thrilling 
interest. On reading the list of the services of the 
lifeboats, of which there 256 
coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, we find 
mention of glorious rescues by the brave crews. We 
hope to devote some space to the general considera- 


are all round the 


tion of the work another time, in the meantime, as 
there are three QuivER lifeboats—at Southend, Mar- 
gate, and Cork—and as two of them have done noble 
work lately we feel that the record will interest our 
readers. 
scribed in the Lifeboat Society's paper thus. 
Margate lifeboat is the one referred to. 
During a strong gale increasing to a hurricane from 
ENE., with heavy squalls of rain and sleet, and a 
high sea, at about 9.30. p.m., the Quiver life- 
boat was launched in reply to signals of distress, 
and proceeded amongst the vessels, from fifty to 
sixty, in the roads. They spoke several of them, 
and one schooner, after they had passed, showed a 
flare, but it was quite impossible for the lifeboat to 
get back to her. The vessel in response to whose 
signal the boat was launched continuing to signal by 
burning several flares at the same time, and throwing 
up rockets, the lifeboat proceeded towards her, and 
eventually reached her, and found she was the barque 
Hero, of North Shields. She had parted from one 
anchor, and was dragging the other, and striking the 
ground in 33 fathoms of water. After her crew of 
fifteen men had been taken into the lifeboat, the 
rescue being accomplished with great difficulty and 
danger, the vessel parted from her second anchor, and 
continued to beat in on the beach. The Quiver life- 
boat then proceeded to the aid of another vessel which 
was exhibiting signals of distress. She was found to 
be the brigantine Louisa, of Weymouth, with a crew 
of seven men. Two of the lifeboat men were put on 
board the vessel, to run her into a place of safety, 
which they eventually did by the aid of the life- 
boat, which kept ahead and showed a course; this 
they were able to do, it being moonlight, and in this 
way they reached Whitstable at about 4 o’clock the 
The lifeboat arrived back at 
her station at about 3.30 in the afternoon. The 
crew of the boat suffered severely from the exposure 
The second 
Service Clasp of the Institution was presented to Mr. 
William Grant, coxswain of the lifeboat, and an 


The rescue is a double one, and is de- 
The 
= Margate.— 


extra reward to the crew of the boat in recognition of 
their services on these occasions.” 
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THE LARK AND THE CRIPPLE BOY. 


With the reaper’s pleasant song; With a slow and solemn grace. 


664 


HE soft earth yields to my eager feet The daisy peeps from the tangled grass, 
As I slowly pass along, A blush on her bonny face ; 
And the children mingle their laughter sweet | And the trees are greeting me as I pass 
' 
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The joyous lark o’er the corn-field soars 
With a loud exulting strain, 

And he grows more bold with each note he pours, 
Inspired by his own refrain ; 

The reaper, lifting his kindling eyes 
T'o the vast expanse of blue, 

Hears sweet sounds steal from the laughing skies, 
Where the minstrel hides from view. 


Through golden mists he again appears 
With a burst of new delight, 

And the sun sprites, armed with their flashing spears, 
Are guarding his downward flight. 

“Come, birdie, come,” cries the cripple boy, 
Extending his slender hand, | 

For his soul is filled with a higher joy 
Than the strong can understand. | 


* Poor mother looks on my sunken cheek 
With a low despairing cry, 

And the great rough boys in low whispers speak 
Each time that they pass me by ; 

The children bring me their daisy chains, 
But with weary voice I say, 

‘Oh, take them hence, or my racking pains 
Will frighten their lives away.’ 


« Again thou leavest thy happy mate, 
And I follow in thy track ; 
Our wings grow tired, but we dare not wait 
Lest the world might lure us back. 
Up, birdie, up, let thine anthem swell 
Till it drowns the sobbing wind, 
That can waft us only the sad farewell 
Of the souls we leave behind. 


“The doubts that tortured my trembling heart 
Are vanishing one by one, 

And the cruel pangs from my limbs depart, 
Abashed at the glorious sun; 


| Praise, birdie, praise the Almighty power 


That guideth thee through the air, 


| To awake my soul in its darkest hour 


To a bliss beyond compare. 


| “So day by day I will linger here, 


Where the azure corn-flower springs, 

That my earthly longings may disappear 
As the dust from off thy wings ; 

For oh, thy songs are as words from God, 
Each telling me how His grace 

Shall make me fair when the friendly sod 
Hides my white unlovely face!” 

Fanny FORRESTER. 
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INCORRUPTIBLE LOVE.—II. 


which we have previously referred, 
and see how they are to be looked for 
in true love. 

1. It should be perennial. 

It is true that time tests all things, and love 
herself is not free from such a test—our first 
thought in hearing of young attachments is, Will 
it last? Is this only heat, or is there light also 
with it? 
only the passing fancy of the moment ? 
will always be eager to vindicate itself; the pas- 
sion which is felt so strongly surely cannot die; 
but intensity and vehemence are not the tokens 
ff endurance; the flower which grows fast and 
uxuriantly is not the one on which the gardener 
most depends; to him what is slow is sure; he 
mistrusts the soil, it is shallow, it is easily respon- 
sive to the call of nature, but it lacks power to 
hold fast and to hold long. The talents which 
come soon to sight are not those which stand the 
strain of life; the quick and facile memory of boy- 
hood may often counterfeit genius, but though the 
the young, neither will 
all the blossoms of these 
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wise will not discourage 
they expect too much, for 


“| ET us take the three characteristics to ; flowers may go off. 
| of the spirit forits God. Our Lord Himself warned 


Ts it a love grounded on respect, or is it | 
Youth | 


It is the same with the love 


us not to expect much from those who anon with joy 
received the word; such, He said, may very soon 
wither away, and such love is not the love which 
receives the grace of God. It is in quieter form 
| that the abiding love is seen; not the hasty, noisy 
| brook which brawls loudest among the rocks, carries 
the most power of good within its waters; many 

| anoiseless river bears perpetual verdure wherever 
it flows. It is the true perennial love which does 
| not herald itself, and this is the love which is found 
| tolast. It is thus that our love of the Lord Jesus 
| Christ should be a love in incorruption, not as a 
stream whose waters fail in the time of direst need, 
notwithstanding the noisy boast that it made in the 
rainy season; it adds to the interest of this caution 
| that the very fault for which the Ephesian Chris- 
| tians were afterwards blamed was this, that they 
Their love, then, was not 


| had left their first love. 
wholly incorruptible, it way before the wear 


gave 





| the stream grew fainter, her bosom sunk nearer 
to the river bed, till no silver gleam could be seen 
by the passer-by on the neighbouring meadows, 


of life, it lost its freshness, its vigour, the noise of 
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and it trickled scant and shallow amid muddy shoals. 
The true love should be like “ Shiloah’s brook 
that flowed fast by the oracle of God.” It slipped 
gently downwards, flowing softly and secretly in 
its rocky channel, till it emerged into the quiet 
pool, whence it moved eastward, carrying in its 
peaceful path verdure to the very edge of the 
wilderness; and this quiet stream was said never 
to have failed. When all around wasarid, and the 
sound of fountain and spring was low, still the 
waters of Shiloah carried its treasures of refresh- 
ment to parched and thirsty spots. So should 
true love be, and such the love God covets from 
us. Such, too, the love He may well look to receive, 
seeing His love streams towards us full and strong, 
yea! growing in force and volume as the needs 
and troubles of mankind grew. But the love 
which dwindles, dwindles also in its power to 
receive the grace which the unfailing love of God 
is bringing to the soul. 

2. It should be immutable. It is not time 
alone which tries love ; the temptations come not 
merely with the long period which wears out the 
patience, but with the other attractions which bid 
for its smile. In all true love, if it be incorrup- 
tible, there must be fidelity as well as endurance ; 
it should not only be enduring but faithful. The 
arts and seductions, the wiles and smiles of a 
thousand faces, ought to be powerless to seduce it, 
as the grim face of tedious-footed time was power- 
less to terrify it into submission. One of the 
dangers to the soul, which weakens it in its 
capacity to receive grace in its fulness, is religious 
fickleness. Winds of doctrine we have heard 
spoken of by the apostle, and we may well be 
warned. There is always a craving for something 
fresh ; variety is ever charming, and many a soul is 
tempted to believe that in some new course, in the 
adoption of some new opinion, it will win more 
spirituality of mind, that it will rise to greater 
height of spiritual joy, and walk celestial hills ; 
but there is no royal, easy, or quick method to 
spiritual-mindedness. There is many a bye-path 
which crosses some inviting meadow, but it runs 
athwart the grounds of Giant Despair; the true 
way to spiritual-mindedness is where it ever was, 
in nearness to Christ, in trust to Christ, in likeness 
to Christ, in love to Christ ; but religious fickle- 
ness gives a wavering mind as its result, and a 
mind that wavers is not a mind that grows or 
readily and quietly receives God’s grace through 
its calm and appointed channels. 

3. It should be incorrupt. 

The stream may be full, and it may give no 
symptom of a disposition to wander; it may move 
with depth and dignity right onward to its goal, 
but its waters may carry impurities, and it may 
be a poisonous flood rather than afertilising, health- 
giving stream; so, too, the soul may retain its 





fire and vigour of affection, it may still seem to 
grow some corrupt motive has 
mingled itself with the current of that zeal, and 
the love is no longer a love in incorruption. It is 
unfortunately one of the most terrible trials of 
an age in which Christianity is recognised, and 
courted, and patronised, that often. a man’s ambi- 
tion lies along the same road as his religion, and 
when the two roads coincide it is hard to tell 
which road the man may be really walking. His 
zeal may be zeal for himself; of course a man is 
zealous for religion when religion is a help to his 
business ; the sellers of silver shrines are always 
devoted to the goddess; and a man may talk Christ, 
may urge Christ on others, may in a sort adore 
Christ, but there is an image, which though un- 
seen to man, stands on the same pedestal, and it 
is to the image, not to the Christ, that his homage 
is offered, and it is its glitter, not Christ’s glory, 
which stimulates his zeal. Such a man loves 
Christ, but it is not in incorruption. 

In the same way a man may find that certain 
political interests or political sympathies ally them- 
selves with religion; he will be zealous then, but 
it is the zeal of the politician, the name of Christ 
is used as a figure-head, but the passions which 
man the vessel, and the pilot who steers it, and 
the port to which it is steering, are not Christ’s, 
when it is love of party rather than love of Christ 
which has roused the enthusiasm. And this is 
true, even in cases where the zeal is zeal for some 
religious body or community; in the movement 
the man may bear his part; yes, even on the side 
of Christ, he may fight, and every cause for which 
he fights may be good and great, but the impuls« 
which nerves him to take the sword may but be 
the fanaticism of the zealot, whose sect is hi: 
Christ, and not by any means, though he may 
fondly fancy it, the love of his Lord. And to 
such a love, tainted with selfishness or self-will or 
party spirit, the streams of grace cannot flow 
readily, for the corrupt motive vitiates the bless- 
ing which the grace of God brings forth to 
him. 

These, then—constancy, fidelity, purity—are 
marks of incorruptible love. 

Yet not let any grow sad; the love we have to 
Christ is not, cannot be perfectly pure; the apostle 
does not mean to imply this, but he does mean to 
remind us of what it ought to be, and to remind 
us that the taint within is constantly warring 
against the grace of God, and that the more we 
have of likeness to Him the more shall we receive 
from Him; and that at least it is essential for all 
Christianly souls that their love for their Lord 
should be no mere fiction, no scant, wavering, cor- 
rupt thing, but simple and childlike; weak it may 
be, but not insincere; timid it may be, but not 
hollow-hearted; stained it may be through many 


in zeal, but 
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a fall, but not cursed with the rottenness of vain- 
gloriousness or selfishness. Timid, stained, weak, 
yet real love will have the element of incorrupti- 


bility; God has bestowed it where the Holy Spirit | 


HENRY VENN: HIS 


Fa,T was an age of glitter: there was 
glitter at the Court, where jewels 
flashed on the white arms of the 
ladies and sparkled on the breasts 
of the fine gentlemen; there was 
glitter on the bayonets of the soldiers, as they 
talked of the past glories of Oudenarde and Blen- 
heim, and of the great things they would do when 
they marched against the Pretender; there was 
glitter in literature, a somewhat cold brilliance, 
that had come over from France; there was glitter 
in the drawing-rooms, where the polished little 
shafts of wit were flying about; but there was not 
much warmth and brightness in religion. It was 
into this world of glitter, and yet of dimness, that 
Henry Venn was born in 1724. 

The boy entered life with ancestral credentials 
that seemed good sureties of his one day fighting 
for God and for His truth. He sprang from a race 
of men who for a hundred years and more had 
written their names in marked characters on the 
clergy list of the Church of England. One had 
looked on in calm faith in the days of James L.,, 
while a king, with more learning than sense, had 
twisted about the Book of Common Prayer to suit 
his own pet theological whims ; one had stood firm 
to his colours while the storm of rebellion swept 
through the land; and one had aimed a stout blow 
against error in the teaching of a bishop. From 
his grandmother also he received a good inherit- 
ance of decision of character. She was a woman 
of strong will and high Christian principles, and 
these she used, as every good mother uses all that 
is best and fairest in her nature, in the education 
of her children. ‘“ My son Richard shall not go to 
school till he has learned to say No,” she is reported 
to have said, and Richard did learn to say “ No” 
to some good purpose, for he was the man who broke 
lances with the bishop, and he was the father who 
trained Henry Venn to a life of steady work and 
patient self-restraint. 

Richard Venn held the living of Barnes in 
Surrey, and there the first years of Henry Venn’s 
childhood were passed, his mind enough under the 
influence of the great capital, which was compara- 
tively not so very far off, to be more fully awake to 
public events and the topics of the day than the 
minds of most country boys; his heart putting forth 
fair buds in a genial home atmosphere. The boy 
soon began to show that he was made of no common 





LIFE 





| sheds true love of God within the heart; God 


will yet bless it with fuller, freer powers, when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality. 


AND EXAMPLE. 


stuff, as one or two stories told of him at this 
period testify. 

Sir Robert Walpole was just then establishing 
the excise—the measure was a very unpopular one 
—and Richard Venn, whose pulses generally beat in 
unison with the people’s heart, did not scruple to 
speak out freely his disapproval. The subject was 
no doubt often discussed in the parlour at Barnes 
parsonage before little Henry, but probably no one 
thought of the child as they spoke. One morning 
the boy was missing; they sought him every- 
where, but he was not in the stable with the pony, 
he was not in the garden among the camomile 
plants and pennyroyal that filled the medicine 
bottles of the skilful housewife. Greatly alarmed, 
they now continued their search beyond the pre- 
mises of the parsonage. He was not playing in 
the meadows, he was not in the neighbours’ houses. 
At length their boy’s voice reached the ears of the 
terrified parents, as they stood in the street looking 
doubtfully at eachother. Surely itis a cry for help 
thought the mother, and hurried towards the 
sound. As, however, she drew nearer, a great 
relief but a still greater surprise rushed into her 
mind. That was no scream of pain or distress; it 
was the shout which had been lately ringing 
through the land, on the lips of her little son, the 
shout of “ No excise! no excise!” Master Henry 
had fully formed his opinions on the leading ques- 
tions of the day, and was anxious to make this fact 
publicly known. 

When Henry Venn was a little older his father 
took the duty of a church in London. There was 
a Dissenting minister who lived in the next street 
to Mr. Venn. Young Henry chose to take um- 
brage at this gentleman’s preaching in his father’s 
parish, and therefore whenever he met his son he 
always insisted on fighting him. This other boy 
was two or three years older than Henry, and yet 
he is said to have owned in after life that Henry 
Venn was one of the nightmare terrors of his 
youth. Henry Venn went early to school, as most 
of those Englishmen have done who have grown 
up to do anything in the world. The boy soon 
showed that he meant work; one of the first letters 
he wrote home from school had in it a singular com- 
plaint for a schoolboy. It was not that the butter 
was scanty, or the milk sour, but that the master 
did not compel the pupils to study sufficiently. 
By his own wish he was removed to a school at 
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Bristol, where the young scholar found a master 
learned enough, and severe enough, to suit his 
heart’s desire, and where he soon made rapid 
progress. 

Years went on, the sinews of the lad’s mind 
strengthened with the sinews of his body; years 
went on, and in process of time he passed from 
school to Cambridge. There his upward course 
was steady, and he was soon known as a young 
man of promise. He had always been brought up 
in the idea that he was to be a clergyman, and so 
at the usual age he was ordained, and took the 
curacy of Barton near Cambridge. 

But though, as has just been said, he had always 
intended himself for the ministry, Venn’s stronger 
yearnings for a higher life do not seem to have 
begun until after his ordination. While he was at 
Barton he would often walk up and down the 
cloisters of Queen’s College in the twilight, and 
there, with the memories of all those who had gone 
forth from the grand old university city to fight 
and suffer for the truth echoing round him, with 
the solemn vows he had lately taken lying on his 
brave young heart, he first fully understood what 
it means to be a minister of Christ. Calmly and 
deliberately he then took up the Gospel sword, 
which was never again to leave his hand till he 
laid it down before the altar above. 

Henry Venn’s next curacy was Horsley in 
Surrey. There, though as yet he neither knew 
nor had tried half his powers, he rapidly became 
the leavyen of the parish. The parsonage grew to 
be the pulse of life of the village, the table of the 
Lord was crowded, people flocked even to the 
family prayers of the young curate. The neigh- 
bouring clergy looked on surprised and a little 
uneasy, for any spark of novelty in church matters 
in those days was distrusted. 

Henry Venn’s third sphere of work was a 
curacy at Clapham, where he remained for several 
years, and where both his character and hisintellect 
were ripened to their complete fulness. Besides 
his Clapham curacy, he held a lectureship in 
London, and his full duty to both—and duty was 
now Henry Venn’s watchword—required that he 
should preach six sermons a week. Fling a New- 
foundland pup into the water, and he will quickly 
find out the use of his web-footed paws ; put a man 
with eloquence sleeping on his lips into a pulpit, or 
on to a platform, without a written word, and the 
hitherto hidden stream will burst forth. With all 
his other parish work, Venn found it utterly im- 
possible to write six weekly sermons, and so he 
began to preach extempere. He soon found out 
that he had got hold of his right tool: energy of 
delivery, and a flow of vigorous picturesque words 
seemed second nature with him the moment he 
stepped into the pulpit, and his preaching rapidly 
became very popular. True, ceaseless exertion of 





body and mind proved too much for the young 
man’s as yet unseasoned frame, and for eight 
months he had to give up all up his duties; but 
this period of forced inactivity only gave him more 
time for prayer and high resolve, and he rose from 
his bed of sickness a braver worker than before. 

While he was at Clapham, Venn made many 
friends, whose influence wrought well upon his 
character, and whose affection for him was to 
be life-long; among the number were Wesley, 
Whitefield, and Lady Huntingdon. These three 
were his constant correspondents in after life, and 
the two great evangelists were to be frequent 
visitors in his future home. This home was very 
soon to be founded, for during his residence at 
Clapham he met Miss Bishop, the daughter of Dr. 
Bishop of Ipswich. Frequent intercourse between 
Henry Venn and this young lady made liking 
grow up, and liking soon blossomed into love, and 
the curate had found a wife. Never did woman 
fit more exactly into her place than Mrs. Venn; 
from the day when he put on her wedding-ring to 
the day when she was taken away from his side to 
enter, long before him, into the joy of her Lord, 
she stood by Henry Venn, his constant helper in 
every work of mercy, his fellow champion in every 
fight he fought for the pure and the true. She 
was full of solid common sense, and full of gracious 
sweetness, and her almost manly strength of will 
and purpose only made fairer by contrast the 
softer lights and shadows of her womanhood. 

But Henry Venn was not to spend all his life in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, preaching to 
fashionably-dressed congregations, and trying to 
show fine ladies and gay wits that this world means 
something besides lace, ruffles, and repartee. God 
wanted him for a severer struggle, and the hour 
for it was at hand. Through the influence of his 
friend, Lord Dartmouth, he was offered the living 
of Huddersfield in Yorkshire. It was no great 
clerical prize, his work would be much harder 
than it had been at Clapham, and the living was 
of no high value; but hard work was what Venn 
liked, and as for money, that was a thing which 
Henry Venn cared for less than most people; so 
Huddersfield was accepted, and he and his young 
wife, after many sad partings from London friends, 
started for Yorkshire. 

We must consider a little the difference between 
those days and our own, before we can fully under- 
stand what a brave effort it must have cost a man 
brought up, like Henry Venn, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, to go to this new field of labour in 
a remote northern county. In those times of slow 
travelling Yorkshire was as far from London as 
Spain is now. A country town was, too, a very 
different place in the last century from what it is 
in this. There was no band of ladies ready to 
work with a will in narrow alley and crowded back 
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court under the captainship of the clergyman. 
Dames and damsels were too deep in their pre- 
serve jars. There were few charitable institutions, 
and fewer people who were interested inthem; the 
gentlemen of the county were too much immersed 
in fox-hunting before dinner, and port wine after, to 
form themselves into committees for the well-being 
of their poorer neighbours; the true note of union 
between class and class had as yet been but faintly 
struck in England; in short, there was none of the 
large-hearted readiness to help in good public 
work which characterises so honourably the landed 
gentry of our day. We think that could those 
men and women who spend their time in sighing 
for the so-called good old times, and grumbling at 
their own, be transported back by a witch’s wand, 
to take a walk through one of those last century 
towns, they would scareely repeat their wish. 
They would find scattered up and down the streets 
no reading-rooms or museums to help the artisan 
to healthy thought; they would be met, even in 
the principal thoroughfares, by odours uncomfort- 
ably suggestive of typhus fever; they would see 
no soup kitchens, no temperance hotels, no drink- 
ing fountains; in the suburbs they would come 
upon no people’s park. 

Among eighteenth-century towns probably none 
could have offered a less promising arena for the 
labours of a Christian minister than Huddersfield. 
There were rich manufacturers in it, men of some 
mind and cultivation, but they cared little for the 
well-being of those who worked under them, and 
much for their own ease; there was the rattle of 
machinery and the clang of the hammer in the 
streets by day, and the shout of wild riot by night, 
but no ring of Gospel music; there was the sound 
of many feet on the well-worn pavement—feet 
hurrying to business, feet rushing to pleasure—but 
few feet going towards God; and in and out among 
the workshops of the men, and in and out of the 
luxuriously-furnished rooms of the masters, glided 
a dark subtle spirit—the spirit of infidelity, which 
had lately come over from France. 

Henry Venn, however, was not discouraged, he 
buckled to at once to his work, for he was not a 
man to shrink weakly from looking into the ugliest 
of the difficulties that surrounded him. He went 
from house to house, first casting over men and 
women the spells of his genial face and manner, 
and then trying to lead them gently upward; he 
met the opposition that sprang up against him 
with steady cheerfulness, now flinging a jest at his 
adversaries, and now offering them the shield of 
quiet indifference ; he lit a light in Huddersfield 
which all were forced to acknowledge, even if they 
did not admire; and soon many did admire, and 
not only admired, but loved and followed. There 
seemed something almost infections in his active 
goodness; he carried with him, as it were, wher- 





ever he went, a breeze from heaven, that stirred 
up people to wish to doa little for God; they could 
not be easy and comfortable in sin with him among 
them. They came to him—boys, and girls, and 
men and women—soiled. with the dust of life, and 
asked him to show them the way to God, and he 
had a ready word for all. 

In all his work, in all his trials, alike in his hours 
of brief household rest and in his crowded hours 
of duty, Mrs. Venn was one, heart and soul, with 
her husband. Bravely and tenderly she did her 
woman’s work in the parish, watching by the sick, 
warning the young, and raising with soft hands 
her fallen sisters; and all the while she shed mild 
radiance on cottage hearth and dingy back parlour, 
the home altar flame was kept warm and bright; 
and all the while she had ever a smile and a sweet 
strong word for him who was her first upon earth ; 
and all the while each new baby as it lay upon her 
knee found morning sunshine in its mother’s 
eyes. 

Venn preached everywhere—in church, in the 
fields, in the cottage kitchen where the grand- 
mother sat, in the shops where the young men 
worked, he preached everywhere, and from far 
and near they came to listen: from back streets 
foul with disease and sin, from the pleasant homes 
of the rich, from distant busy cities, from the 
shepherd’s moorland hut. It is said that long 
after Henry Venn had left Huddersfield, long after 
even he himself had gone to a higher life, old men 
and women, who had been in youth his parishioners, 
would rouse at the mention of his name, and talk 
with kindling eyes of the great preacher, and tell 
with voices broken by strong feeling of the won- 
drous Sundays when he stood in the familiar pul- 
pit speaking to thousands. Let us try for a 
moment to take a photograph of Huddersfield 
church on one of those memorable Sabbaths. 

It is early, long indeed before the service begins, 
but already the church is crowded. There are 
faces everywhere. They lean from the high gal- 
lery, they are packed together in the tall pews, 
they flit up and down the aisles, they look in at the 
the windows. They are very varied faces. There 
are faces of delicate, refined ladies who have driven 
in from their country seats to hear the famous 
preacher, and rosy faces of village girls, and 
weather-beaten faces of old peasant men and 
women. And now he enters, the man who has 
brought all this assembly together. There is the 
brisk firm step which is so characteristic of his 
whole nature, there the erect, almost soldier-like 
carriage of the head, there the face which for many 
there is as God’s blessed sunshine. He goes into 
the reading-desk, and first—as has been his custom 
ever since he came to Huddersfield—he speaks a 
few solemn words, bidding his congregation con- 
sider for what they are come hither. The service 
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now goes on, and familiar prayers and lessons gain 
new meaning from his expressive voice, and the 
very hearts of the people seem rising on the psalm 
as it swells up around him. At length he stands 
in the pulpit. And now the man is transfigured; 
his whole soul is in his face, which looks as if an 
angel had just passed by and spoken to him; his 
whole heart is in his voice, which now rings out 
clear as chimes borne upon the breeze, and now 
breaks into liquid fragments from the very force 
of the holy fire that blazes within him. They are 
not in that dim north-country church, that crowd 
of listeners, they are walking by the blue lake of 
Galilee, they are watching with the shepherds 
beneath the glow of Eastern stars, they are stand- 
ing by the garden tomb. He is so full of all he 
has to tell, he cannot stop to choose his words like 
one who writes for polished minds to read, and 
now and then there slips from his lips a homely 
phrase which, however, only makes his pictures 
more graphic. But now the congregation are 
gazing at a yet more stirring vision. He shows 
them life with all its shadowy problems, with all 
its stern inconsistencies. They see that it is 
nothing but gloom and confusion, they shrink and 
tremble, until the preacher, with a great burst of 
joy in his voice, pours down upon them the light 
from above. They are all moved by this time. 
The face of him who came to scoff, quivers; the 
face of him who came to be indifferent, breaks up 
into lines of deep feeling ; the faces of strong men 
who come from the loom and the plough, are 
hidden in their horny hands; women sob; 
through the whole church there thrills a great 
wave of suppressed emotion. But the God-given 
spell must end at last. He cannot keep them 
always with him at the gates of heaven; both he 
and they must go back again to the dusty high 
road of commonplace life; but surely they will 
take with them rich stores of hope and joy for the 
way. 

Mighty power as was preaching in the hands of 
Henry Venn, it was not by any means the only 
way he used to draw men and women up to God. 
What words can paint the ceaseless wrestling with 
evil, the outpouring of all genial sympathies, the 
willing sacrifice of his own ease for the welfare of 
his people, which filled up the years of his ministry 
at Huddersfield. He taught the working man 
that by self-respect he honours God ; he instilled 
into the rough family life of the north-country 
artisan all the sweeter Christian courtesies ; he 
put the whole town several degrees forward in 
civilisation ; best of all, he put daily before them 
the living gospel of earnest work and lofty pur- 
pose. Little wonder was it that the people of 
Huddersfield looked up to their minister almost as 
to one come down from heaven. 

But light and joy were not always to be the 





portion of Huddersfield and its vicar. Dark hours 
were near, hours of sorrow and of separation. She, 
the mother of the parish, the clear moon of the 
vicarage—Mrs. Venn—began to droop; perhaps the 
double weight of work among the people and of 
home cares was too much for her tender woman’s 
frame. They strove to keep her here—husband, 
and children, and friends—with all that watchful 
love and boundless devotion could do; but the 
angels wanted her, and one day they bore her up 
to God. Then for a while a great despondency feli 
upon Henry Venn. She whose foremost care it 
had been to make the hard things of life light and 
soft for him was gone; his motherless children 
seemed an all too piteous load for the widower. 
His health, which had doubtless been overtaxed 
by incessant hard work, began to give way. When 
he entered his pulpit only tears came instead of 
words; to go into any house in the parish was but 
to add a fresh, almost unbearable, sting to his grief, 
for she had crossed every threshold at his side. It 
was just at this period that a friend, knowing pro- 
bably something of his state of mind, offered him 
the small rural living of Yelling, in Huntingdon- 
shire. Venn took it as a God-sent message; 
Yelling was a new and lighter sphere of duty. It 
would be a hard struggle to tear himself from his 
beloved people at Huddersfield, but he felt that he 
was no longer fit for so important a charge; be- 
sides, her dear image would not haunt him so 
sadly at every turn. He, therefore, accepted Yel- 
ling. Who can tell the gloom of those last few 
days which the mar, who in twelve short years 
had put a new spirit into Huddersfield, spent going 
for the last time from house to house in its streets ? 
Who can tell the bitterness, and yet the sweetness, 
of that last sermon, when they knew that they 
should see his face no more, and yet knew that 
between him and them there was a bond which 
would be strong throughout eternity? These sad 
hours were, however, over at length, and Venn 
found himself at Yelling. It would be very unjust 
to cast the faintest blame on Henry Venn for 
giving up his post at Huddersfield. When a man 
feels himself unequal to fill a wide field of duty, it 
is surely right for him to leave it for a smaller 
one. 

At Yelling, with new work growing up around 
him, with his health restored by country air, 
Venn’s mind soon regained its usual tone. His 
was not a character to have energy long crushed 
out of it by even the severest blow. She whom he 
had lost would, he knew, have been the first to 
chide him for giving way to listless, self-absorbed 
sorrow. He roused himself, therefore, and gradu- 
ally his grief took a softer and more resigned hue. 
There were many friends and many interests to be 
made in Yelling and its neighbourhood, and Venn’s 
was one of those warm, sympathetic natures which 
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cannot do without friends and interests. There 
was plenty, too, for a clergyman to do, and, as was 
his wont, he began to do it with a will. As is 
always the case, fulfilment of duty brought cheer- 
fulness, and Venn was once more useful and happy. 

When he had been some years at Yelling, Venn 
married again. His was that sort of thoroughly 
domestic temperament which cannot do without 
communion with a sympathetic woman’s mind. 
The lady was a widow, a Mrs. Smith. Venn 
showed much discrimination in choosing his second 
wife; she was a kindly, sensible woman, who made 
his home very warm and bright. His feeling for 
her was, doubtless, different from what it had been 
for her who was the love of his youth, but the 
marriage was a very happy one, and she seems 
fully to have appreciated the privilege of being 
Henry Venn’s support and comfort. She was an 
excellent mother to his children, all of whom grew 
up well endowed as to heart and mind. His 
mantle fell on one of his sons, who was a preacher 
of some note. 

Venn lived for more than twenty years at Yel- 
ling—years in which his time was well filled up. 


| He led many to God in and near his own parish; 
he often went to preach in London and elsewhere; 
he wrote books and letters. His books, the best 
known of which is “ The Complete Duty of Man,” 
were read in his own day, though seldom looked at 
now. ‘There is a coldness and a stiffness in their 
style which has prevented their ever getting hold 
of the people’s heart. Somehow, Venn always 
got upon stilts the moment he wrote sentences to 
be printed. His letters, however, which he did not 
know would be printed, but numbers of which 
have been published, are delightful, because in 
them he wrote as he talked; they show his wide 
influence over other minds. Many of them are to 
people who had written to him for advice, or for 
consolation in some trouble. 

Henry Venn’s last days upon earth were one 
strain of triumphant thankfulness. “ He cannot 
die while he is in this state of lively joy,” said the 
doctor, as he turned away from the old man’s bed, 
and for him, in truth, what we call death was 
a glorious passage into eternal life. His face is 
said never to have looked so bright as just before 
i he went up to God. Auice Kine. 
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A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LORD CARLETON’S STEWARD. 


) “*Take heed, my lord.”—Suak- 
SPEAkKE: Henry VI. 


ZHE ill-humour manifested by 
“Mr. Andrews in his colloquy 
' with Boyne may be par- 
tially explained by an ex- 
traneous cause. The stew- 

> ard had received a letter 
» and a command from Lord 
Carleton, in London, which 
had caused him much discomfort. Lat- 
terly, he had more than once thought 
that his lordship might show him greater 
consideration than he was in the habit 
of doing, and he contrasted his lordship’s 
present conduct unfavourably with that 
which he first experienced on coming to the Towers. 
He had been a faithful steward for many years, and 
naturally desired to be recognised and treated as 
such. He could not understand the querulousness 
which marked Lord Carleton’s mode of address, but 
vaguely supposed that his living close up to the 
revenue from his estates had something to do with it. 
However, his duty was not to grumble butto acquiesce. 

The letter he had received three days back directed 
him to make up his books as quickly as possible, 










BY JOHN EVEREST. 


and on the fourth day to bring them up to Lord 
Carleton at his town house, together with a statement 
of the exact position of his lordship’s affairs. What 
could such an order portend ? As Mr. Andrews read 
it for the first time he scarcely appeared to com- 
prehend it. When he realised precisely what his 
instructions were, however, he drew his handkerchief 
from his pocket, and removed from his forehead the 
drops of perspiration which had somehow gathered 
there. 

This done, he smoothed out Lord Carleton’s letter 
upon the desk, and read it carefully through for the 
third time. The operation yielded him no satis- 
faction, neithed did it modify the terms of the letter. 
There they stood, hard, dry, matter-of-fact, and 
perfectly explicit. 

The steward decided that as he should have plenty 
of leisure during the day to reflect upon the singular 
nature of the epistle, he had best devote himself at 
once to fulfilling its injunctions. This he accordingly 
did. The housekeeper and the upper servants at the 
Towers with whom ke came into contact saw there 
was something unusual in his manner, and connected 
this with the letter which had arrived frem his lord- 
ship. In reply to their inquiries, Mr. Andrews 
would only admit that he had received a letter from 
his master, desiring his presence in London in a few 
days. Beyond this he revealed nothing; and female 
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curiosity having been thus baulked, he was voted a 
bear by those whose inquisitiveness he had ruthlessly 
ignored, 

The morrow succeeding the evening of Boyne’s 
visit was the time of his departure for London. 
Going into the office to get his books and papers— 
which were now all ready for his lordship’s inspec- 
tion—he looked upon the desk for his diamond ring. 
The ring, which, as we have said, was of great value, 
had been a present from Lord Carleton many years 
ago for some special service which the steward had 
rendered. Not perceiving it on the instant, Mr. 
Andrews (who was somewhat careless and forgetful 
in a general way) thought nothing of it, but went 
on with his search, expecting that he should quickly 
come upon the missing valuable. By the time he 
had ransacked everything upon the desk, however, 
he began to be a little anxious. 

“ How stupid!” he at length said; “I remember 
now where I put it.” 

He leaned forward, and opened the little drawer 
in which he had placed the ring, but it was nowhere 
to be seen. Mr. Andrews felt that he was getting 
warm and frigid by turns. He opened every drawer 
in succession, but not one contained the missing ring. 
He was doubly anxious not to lose it, both from its 
value and the circumstances under which it came 
into his possession, and his anxiety took the physical 
form of a cold perspiration. 

He sank into a chair, and began to think. His 
first thoughts came to nothing, so he instituted a 
vigorous search through the whole, of the office. 
That also came to nothing. He sat himself down to 
think again. By-and-by this question took form in his 
brain, and found utterance—“< Who came to see me 
yesterday afternoon?” The question was easily 
answered. There were but two persons who had 
called upon him on the previous day, and those were 
Edward Turner and Harry Boyne. Now, if Mr. 
Andrews had not been greatly agitated by other cir- 
cumstances besides the loss of his ring—which cir- 
cumstances had disturbed him also on the previous 
day—he would have remembered that it was during 
Boyne’s visit that he had taken the ring from his 
desk and dropped it into the drawer. But he could 
gain no clear idea in his own mind as to when this 
had happened—whether during the time Turner was 
in the room, or after he had gone and Boyne only 
was present, 

He had no hesitation in taking it for granted that 
one of the two was in possession of it. What possible 
doubt could there be of this? Which of his two 
visitors, then, was the culprit ? 

This was a question that took little more time to 
decide than the other. Turner was an honest young 
farmer, who had the good word of everybody. He 
was obliging, industrious, straightforward, and 
manly. No, it could not be Turner, and Mr. An- 
drews almost reproached himself for bringing up his 





name in connection with the theft. The whole thing 
was clear—Boyne must be the thief. 3oyne, the 
good-for-nothing, the loafer, the man whose move- 
ments and whose life were shrouded in darkness—he 
must be the criminal! Still, he could not swear that 
it was during Boyne’s presence he had put the ring 
into the drawer, nor could he be certain that he had 
left the room during his presence, and not during 
that of Turner’s. The whole affair was becoming be- 
wildering. Then he looked at his watch, and saw that 
he had no time to lose in catching the London train 
at Thornton, which was the nearest railway station to 
the Towers. 

Altogether, the prospect for Mr. Andrews was not 
a very pleasant one, and he began to think that For- 
tune was buffeting him just a little too much. Men 
in his condition frequently pitch upon some person 
or object under their control upon whom they can 
vent their spleen, or to whom they can at least turn 
for sympathy or relief in their outraged feelings. In 
the present case Mr, Andrews addressed the groom 
whom he ordered to get his gig ready in so unaccus- 
tomed a style as to cause that young gentleman no 
small concern and alarm. 

“ He’s a-going on hawful in the stables!” This 
was the way in which the groom expressed his opinion 
of the steward’s conduct to the cook. 

“Thank goodness he’s soon going off!” This was 
her rejoinder. 

The groom accompanied Mr. Andrews to Thornton, 
in order to drive the gig back to the Towers. If he 
had been astonished at the steward’s conduct already, 
his astonishment increased as Mr. Andrews cut at 
the horse with his whip in such fashion as he had 
never before witnessed. During the drive he uttered 
scarcely a word, and the steward was far from being 
a taciturn man when things went well with him. It 
was the undivided opinion of the household at the 
Towers that something had gone wrong with Mr. 
Andrews — that something uncommon had either 
already happened or was going to happen. This 
opinion was not modified when the groom returned 
to the Towers, and added his own conclusions to the 
general consensus, citing additional evidence in 
proof, 

Alone in the railway-carriage, the steward had time 
to collect his thoughts, or rather time to attempt 
that somewhat difficult process. He carefully went 
over the whole of the previous afternoon, with the 
manner in which it was spent. He first decided the 
question that it was during the visit of either Turner 
or Boyne that he had placed the ring in the drawer 
of his desk. No other visitor, as we have seen, had 
called upon him. The thief could not have come 
from the housekeeper’s rooms, as, shortly after Boyne 
had left, he (the steward) had himself locked up the 
office, carefully fastening both the outer door and 
the one which led to the housekeeper’s apartments. 
No one besides himself had a key to the latter door. 
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The more he looked into the matter the more firmly 
convinced was he that Boyne was the criminal. Yet 
he remembered the bold way in which Boyne had 
talked to him, and his defiant manner. If Boyne 
were really guilty he had carried off the act in a 
high-handed and masterly style. As he should re- 
turn to Carleton Towers next day he must think of 
some plan upon which to act. He wished that Lord 
Carleton had not required his services on this parti- 
cular day, but not even his own most pressing 
interests must interfere with his lordship’s commands. 
The best must for the present be made of a bad and 
awkward affair. The ring was gone, and all the 
anxiety in the world would not restore it. 

And now, what of that still greater matter, his 
journey to London? What could be his lordship’s 
object in desiring the balancing of his steward’s 
accounts so peremptorily? The reason was one of 
the most simple in the world, yet Mr. Andrews was 
so bewildered that it never dawned upon him. His 
lordship having present need of money, asked for it 
—that was all! Now, Mr. Andrews was not an un- 
just steward, and yet he was filled with all kinds of 
disturbing thoughts, and his trepidation must have 
been clearly perceptible to the one fellow-passenger 
who got out at an intermediate station on the way to 
London. He had a comfortable place at the Towers, 
and if Lord Carleton had behaved in a somewhat un- 
accountable manner of late, he was away in London 
aconsiderable portion of the year, and rarely troubled 
his steward save when he was down at the Towers. 
The instinct of self-preservation was therefore at the 
root of Mr. Andrews’s singular conduct. To adopt a 
current phrase, he knew on which side his bread was 
buttered, and had no desire to lose the oleaginous 
substance and to fall back upon a dry crust. At the 
same time, he knew that it would not do to betray 
his very natural agitation before his master. So, be- 
fore reaching Euston, he had pulled himself together, 
and outwardly had divested himself of every turbu- 
lent emotion which had hitherto swayed him. The 
fire, however, was not extinguished—it was only 
smouldering. 

When the steward reached Lord Carleton’s house 
his lordship was breakfasting. Mr. Andrews was, 
therefore, shown into the library, to await his master’s 
pleasure. It was not the first time he had had an in- 
terview with Lord Carleton in that room; but he 
could not resist the intrusion of an unpleasant 
thought at this juncture that it might be the last. 
His reflections were interrupted by the entrance of 
his lordship. 

“Well, Andrews, you are punctual, I see. All 
ready ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ That’s right ; then we’ll set to business.” 

Lord Carleton tcok his seat at the table, and 
beckoning the steward to.do the same, they were 
speedily immersed in the accounts. The investiga- 





tion lasted for some time, but when it had concluded 
his lordship expressed himself satisfied with every- 
thing. The steward felt an oppressive weight lifted 
from his mind. 

“Ts the money paid into Thompson’s ?” 

“JT paid it in yesterday afternoon, my lord.” 

“Very well. Now look here, Andrews,” said Lord 
Carleton, ‘I must have the arrears paid.” 

“The arrears, my lord!” ejaculated the steward. 
The surprise was not feigned, for he was aware 
that the rents upon the Carleton estate had already 
been drawn fairly close to date, and that it was an 
act approaching madness to attempt to run them 
closer. 

“Yes, the rents must be paid in to the day,” said 
his lordship. 

** But—but—my lord!” stammered Mr. Andrews. 

“ Weil, out with it. What is the matter?” 

“The tenants won’t bear it, my lord.” 

“Won't bear it! Who’s the best judge of that? 
T tell you I have made up my mind on the point, and 
it is for you to carry out my wishes,” 

“ But think for a moment, my lord. Many of the 
tenants are already complaining, and on the best 
farms they declare it is impossible to make both 
ends meet. It will be a most unpopular step to 
take—most unpopular, I am afraid.” 

“Pray where lies the necessity for me to study 
whether it would be popular or unpopular to do 
what I please with my own estates? Since when 
arose the obligation on my part tc consult my 
tenants in this matter ?” 

Lord Carleton was waxing very warm, and the 
steward deemed it prudent to keep silence. His 
previous remarks, however, had disturbed his lord- 
ship’s equanimity. 

‘If the tenants do not like it they know what to 
do,’”’ he resumed. ‘‘ There are others in the world 
who will know how to make both ends meet, and would 
be glad of the opportunity upon such an estate as 
the Carleton property.” 

Mr. Andrews knew that this was only the truth— 
that is, so far as that there were, no doubt, many 
persons who would be glad to farm on the Carleton 
estates. The land was celebrated in the county for 
its productiveness. But it was likewise true that the 
tenants already complained of the rents being col- 
lected with almost startling promptness. It was this 
latter fact that disturbed him. 

“T beg your lordship’s pardon for venturing upon 
my own opinion. I shall, of course, abide by my 
duty, as pointed out by your lordship. At the same 
time I cannot disguise from myself the dangerous 
nature of such a proceeding as tha you have re- 
solved upon.” 

« Andrews, I will not be thwarted!” said his lord- 
ship, bringing his hand down heavily upon the 
library table by way of emphasis. “You are always 


raising objections. You did so on the last occasion 
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there was a gathering in of the arrears, and yet all 
my tenants remained, and are now paying in better 
time than before.” 

Mr. Andrews could have enlightened his lordship 
as to the manner in which the tenants were paying 
their rents, but he held his peace. Lord Carleton 
had only to issue his fiat; it fell to the lot of the 
steward to see with what discontent these advances 
were regarded, and to bear the obloquy attaching 
thereto. 

“ Leave these papers with me,” Lord Carleton said, 
in concluding his interview with the steward, “and 
return to Carleton Towers. To-morrow I will write 
you further upon the matter; but I may as well say 
that I have no intention of altering my mind.” 

With that Mr. Andrews bowed himself out of the 
room. He stayed in the house that night, and took 
the opportunity of transacting some other little 
business in town preparatory to taking the train for 
Thornton in the morning. 





CHAPTER XX. 
PHILIP QUESTIONS HIMSELF. 
** Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be well again ! 
For then the night will more than pay 


The hopeless longing of the day.” ARNOLD. 


AtTHouGH Philip Vaughan devoted himself assidu- 
ously to his studies at Cambridge, there was still a 
large portion of his life which came not under a 
university curriculum. Illustrious as that seat of 
learning was, and crowded with precious memories, 


it was not Cambridge which touched the deepest | 
True, he had lived to see that 


chord in his heart. 
life need not be a failure—a belief he had imbibed 
while eating the bread of idleness at The Grange— 


but that it was full of the noblest potentialities. He | 


had already been provoked into ambition by contact 
with shrewd and clever minds of his own type; and 
once convinced that there was yet something worth 
living for in the world, Philip Vaughan was not the 
youth to withdraw his hand from the plough. 
Mingling with many who were doubtless destined to 


become the leaders of a future age, he was imbued | 
with something of their spirit, and astonished his | 


friend Ashton as much by his new-born enthusiasm 
as by his capacity for work. Melancholy had taken 
flight before the advent of her more joyous sister- 
spirits, 
existence—not the possession of wealth, the inherit- 
ance of honours, the dower of fortune—but the use 
of those human faculties which had heretofore lain 
dormant. 

Reginald Ashton was overjoyed at his friend’s 
success, Yet he knew also that there was some 
secret which, while it nerved him to exertion, still 
caused him moments of deep despondency. On these 
occasions Vaughan scarcely appeared conscious of his 


He had discovered the true El Dorado of 


companion’s presence, and answered his inquiries in 

a vague and preoccupied manner, which still more 
firmly convinced Ashton of the presence of the secret 
in question, As Vaughan did not choose to be com- 
municative, however, his friend knew that it would 
be useless to attempt to probe him. Whenever these 
periods of self-absorption occurred, Ashton quietly 
left Philip to his own devices, and to the recovering 
| power of Time. 

We, who now regard Philip Vaughan from another 
standpoint, can have no hesitation in advancing the 
solution of his secret. He loved Mary Warner. In 
those simple words lay the spring not only of his 
arduous labours at college, but of those moments of 
despondency for which Reginald Ashton could dis- 
cover no reason. Ever since that memorable night 
when Philip and Mary had said good-bye to each 
other at the door of Dell Cottage, her image had been 
fixed in his memory. Had he wished to banish 1t, 
the task would have been impossible; but so far 
from this being his desire, his recollection of Mary 
Warner lit up the chambers of memory with a golden, 
glowing light. Her face was the most indelible pic- 
ture upon his mind—the most deeply graven image 
upon his heart. But one thought of bitterness 
poisoned the whole chalice of happiness. Her sur- 
roundings—what were they? Could the man Warner 
be really the father of this angel-child of humanity? 
When this reflection came upon him in full force it 
was almost too sad to be borne. 
| What volumes have been written upon that incom- 
| prehensible sentiment or passion which men call 
| love! And yet its nature or essence still eludes us; 
we can only trace its effects. It is at the same time 
the sweetest and most powerful of all forces which 
affect or control humanity. Yet so insidious is the 
mastery which it acquires over man, that he can 
scarcely tell the precise moment when he passes under 
| its domination. Philip Vaughan, after his parting 
with Mary Warner, had attempted to analyse the 
nature of his feelings, but was baffled in the effort. He 
only knew that whereas earth had seemed before but a 
barren waste and a desert, now it had been changed 
into a very heaven of delight. It was not until he 
reached Cambridge, and knew that he could no longer 
gaze upon the beloved object, that he knew the 
exact nature of his feelings towards Mary. Now, 
whenever he walked along the fields the birds seemed 
to sing more sweetly as they wheeled up towards the 
rosy-tinted clouds, or, from their nests in the hedges, 
chirped their morning song of gratitude to the 
Creator. The hills were bathed in the sunlight, and 
it seemed as if an aroma had come down from the 
very heart of Paradise. And when all was still, and 
earth and men at rest, he would see Mary in his 
dreams, beckoning him on to some height of ex- 
cellence to which he had not yet attained, and sus- 
taining him by her love through the most difficult and 
trying ordeals. 
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Yes, there could be no doubt of the fact that 
Philip Vaughan had surrendered himself utterly to 
that delightful passion which is common to kings 
and their meanest subjects. He could now say with 
Romeo— 

* Oh, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek!” 

He might not be able to tabulate an inventory of 
Mary Warner’s personal charms, but he knew that 
her form would tax the powers of a Phidias. Yet, in 
addition to that beauty, which was so strikingly 
manifest to the most casual on-looker, there was still 
a charm left for Philip—one unapproachable by poet’s 
description or artist’s pencil—that peculiar sweetness 
of expression, saintliness and womanliness combined, 
which distinguished her sv much from the rest of her 
sex, 

When the shadow of her home life crossed his 
vision, it caused him a keener pang than aught else 
which the world could inflict upon him; and, at 
such moments he would long to bear her away from 
a life which to him seemed sacrilege, to one which 
would speak only of sympathy and love. It was 
then that Philip was least practical and most des- 
pairing. 

On one such occasion Reginald Ashton interrupted 
him in his reverie. 

“Come, Philip, what is the matter ?” he inquired, 
touching his friend upon the shoulder. 

Vaughan, who had been oblivious of his presence, 
started like a guilty thing, as though he had uncon- 
consciously betrayed his secret to his companion. 

‘Ah, is it you?” said Philip, in a slightly em- 
barrassed tone. “ Nothing troubles me, I assure you; 
nothing.” 

“Then you have a marvellous faculty for counter- 
feiting the hypochondriacal. Any one to see you 
now would imagine that a new terror had been 
added to life, instead of having to congratulate you 
upon what is really the case, the fact of being the 
most successful man in your college.” 

“ True, true,” said Philip, with a simulated weari- 
ness. “ Yet even college success is not the summum 
bonum of existence.” 

“No treason, sir, against Alma Mater,” replied 
Ashton; “ especially from Philip Vaughan, who has 
much reason to laud and exalt her.” 

“She has my affectionate regards for weaning me 
from a life of idleness,” remarked Philip. “As for 
the rest, the world is unsatisfactory enough.” 

“Did one ever hear the like!” exclaimed Ashton. 
“Tf the world be really out of joint, take up Hamlet’s 
role, and endeavour to set it right, That, at any 
rate, will find occupation for the most Herculean 
faculties.” 

“ Which I do not possess,” interrupted Philip. 

“Then let me prescribe for you in another di- 
rection,” said Ashton. ‘ You are evidently out of 
sorts this morning, and there is nothing in indoor 





life which can minister to the mind diseased. Let us 
forth into the open air, and try the sweet medicine 
of nature.” 

“ Agreed,” said Philip; “ for at least there is hope 
and peacefulness there.” 

It was not surprising that Reginald Ashton should 
fail to perceive the real reason for the changing 
moods of his companion, He was even unaware of 
the existence of such a person as Mary Warner, and 
had he possessed the knowledge that she and Philip 
were acquainted, he would never have supposed for a 
moment that his friend was in love. The association 
of such an idea with Philip Vaughan seemed an 
anomaly. Had it been himself, now,it would have 
been quite another matter. Besides, he believed 
he knew Philip sufficiently well to be persuaded that 
if such a circumstance ever did happen as his falling 
in love, he would never rest till he made straight to 
the object of his passion. And in so far reading 
Philip’s character Ashton was undoubtedly correct. 
But we have already seen the causes which kept 
Philip in a state of mingled hesitation and despond- 
ency. With no cloud upon the existence of the 
Warners he knew that his father would never listen 
to his protestations of love for Mary. Then there 
was the feeling which could not be eradicated from 
his breast, that Warner was a worthless human unit, 
and even worse than worthless. These were the 
thorns that beset the rose whose beauty and purity 
he admired. Of the flowering of that rose, and of 
the presence of those thorns, Ashton was equally 
ignorant. 

The two friends walked along together by the 
banks of the Cam for some time in silence. The air 
was balmy, and Philip found himself drinking it in 
with a grateful heart, so sudden are the changes 
which pass over the man who is in love. By-and- 
by, the wells of conversation were unsealed, and 
Philip and Reginald discussed many things—their 
college career, how they intended to spend the vaca- 
tion, and the pleasure which each would discover in 
finding himself at home again. In this latter respect 
Philip had the advantage over his companion, for 
his father’s home brought him nearer to the object 
of his love—whereas if Reginald had yet yielded to 
the soft persuasiveness of love, his inamorata was 
far away. 

The time passed cheerily, and at the close of a 
brisk walk they found themselves nearing the point 
of original departure. Both were somewhat warm 
from their pedestrian exercise, and Philip was in 
capital spirits. He had just uttered a remark which 
caused Reginald to laugh heartily, when their atten- 
tion was suddenly diverted to a child by the banks 
of the river, at a short distance in front of them. 

Ashton’s laugh had not yet died away when a 
sharp scream was heard, and the child had disap- 
peared. 

With an exclamation Philip darted forward, and 
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plunged into the river at the point where the child 
had been seen to vanish. Ina few moments he re- 
appeared, bearing her safely to land. The rescued, 
who appeared little the worse for her immersion, 
though considerably astonished, was quickly herself 
again, and able to make for her own home. 


Ashton, who being unoccupied had had time for ! 


reflection, knew that it was a rash thing for Philip, 
in his then heated condition, to plunge into the river, 
Assoon as he joined him upon land, Ashton advised 
his friend to hurry forward with all possible haste, 
He might be no worse for his venture, but after 
effects it was always well to guard against. 

(Zo be continued.) 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Judges xv., avi (parts of). 
9— NTRODUCTION. In our last lesson saw 
Samson’s strength; kept his vow of a Naza- 





Israelites; showing certain good qualities. 


trouble on himself and others. 
day see his weakness, which ultimately led 
to his fall. 

I. Samson’s Derntiverance. (Read xv. 9—17). 
Who came up again against men of Judah? Philis- 
tines would naturally harbour revenge against 
Samson. What do the men of Judah do? 
these 3,000 will help their champion, and so win a 
great victory over enemies. 
cowards.. How do they describe the Philistines? 
Were they intended to be their rulers? As they are 
not disposed to attack Philistines, what do they 
propose against Samson? Does he submit to be 
given up? Might easily have beaten off these 3,000, 
but patiently submitted. 
Perhaps because would not turn against his own 


countrymen ; but more likely because of opportunity | 


afforded against Philistines. May also see in him a 
type of Christ. How did He behave when enemies 
came against Him? Who delivered Him up? Who 
drew a sword, and began to attack the servant of 
high priest? And what did Christ say to Peter? 
Might have had twenty legions of angels in His 
defence, but would not (Matt. xxvi. 53). 
was bound and given up. 
Loud shout of triumph at having enemy in their 
hands. But what came upon Samson? 
became of the cords? How did Samson complete 
his triumph? Picture the scene. The prisoner 
bound with two new cords; delivered up to his 
enemies; dragged along to place of execution; the 
fierce shouts ; the prisoner now looking up to heaven ; 


So Samson 


his face lights up; makes great struggle; cords | 


fall off; jumps up free; dismay amongst enemies; 
fall off on all sides from him; he sees a jaw-bone 
of an ass, brandishes it; attacks enemies suddenly ; 
they fall on each other in heaps; a thousand slain. 
Samson tired of killing so many, throws the bone 
away. Can see in this a picture of state of sinner. 
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rite; used by God to overcome enemies of | 


. Still not marrying well, and so bringing | 
Shall to- | 


Surely | 


Not so; are become 


Why did he do so? | 


What did Philistines do? | 


What | 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 10. Samson. Parr II. 


; He is a slave of sin; as it were, bound by it— 
| may be temper, pride, envy, lust, &c. Cannot get 
| rid of it by himself. What can he do? Prayer, 
believing, earnest, heart-felt, for deliverance, will be 
| heard (Eph. vi. 16—18). God’s Spirit will be given; 
| cords of sin loosed; sinner will be free; delivered 
from power of sin by God’s strength (2 Cor. iii. 
17). 
Apply this to children. Are they conscious of 
any sin? Perhaps say—have struggled against it; 
| cannot overcome it. Let them seek now the help 
of God. His grace stronger than our weakness. 
He will help, but we must try too; then shall pre- 
| vail. 

II. Samson’s Distress. (Read 18—20). What 
was the matter now? Would naturally feel faint 
after such great feat of strength. What boast had 
he made (ver. 16)? So now is made to feel his 
Whom does he now acknowledge as 
giving the victory? So he prays to God, who is 
never asked in vain. There was a hollow place in 
| Lehi near where the jaw was thrown away (see 
margin). What happened there? So, when men of 
Judah failed him, the Lord helped him (Ps, xxxiv. 6). 
What name was given to this well? This name 
would always recall the special miracle. Children 
' can see obvious lesson here against taking honour to 
themselves. Perhaps have resisted and gained 
victory over temptation. By whose strength alone 
has it been? Therefore must give glory to God, or 
else sure to fall afterwards (2 Cor. x. 17, 18). 
| III. Samson’s WeEaxkness. (Read xvi. 1—8), 
| Now comes a time of weakness. Where does Sam- 
son go? Gaza one of the strongholds of Philistines. 
Led there by wrong pleasures. Is soon found out. 
Enemies think they have him safely now, he cannot 
escape them. What do they do? He must go out 
| by the gate, they will wait there till morning, the 
gate being barred and locked, he cannot get out. 
But what does he do? Picture Samson rising at 
midnight, quietly approaching the gate, his enemies 
asleep; he pulls up the gate, posts, bars, bolts, and 
all, and carries them away to his own land. Was 
there ever any greater exhibition of strength than 
this? So he again escapes, In this feat too is a 


weakness. 
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type of Christ in His resurrection. 
asleep, He burst the bars of death, and came forth 
triumphantly. 

The teacher 


weak when we 


must point the lesson how we are 
sin; we lay ourselves open to our 
enemies. Nothing but God’s strength can enable us 
to burst its bonds, Butif by His help we do struggle, 
then, like Samson, can escape enemies, But must 
never place ourselves in way of sin. Children must 
not go to places where are likely to get harm. Should 
always ask, Can I ask God’s blessing on this plea- 


His enemies | sure? 


If not, then keep away from it. “Lead us 
| not into temptation.” 
“py, od. 
1. Who gave up Samson to the Philistines, and 
why? 
2. How did he escape ? 
3. What is he a type of ? 
4, What distress was he 
helped ? 
5. What next befell him ? 
6. What lesson may we learn from him ? 


Questions to be answ 


in, and how was he 
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CHAPTER II. 


SUNDAY 


round the fire in the cabin. 
his dripping clothes smoking 


Henry, 
in the 
of the 

group. Nell hung sobbing on his arm, 
and little Willie held his other hand. Niel was in 
the background, looking very stupid still; and Joe 
knelt close to the blaze, trembling violently now that 
But Lizzie 


heat, was the centre figure 





the danger was over. 
agitated. 

“Dinna cry so sore, my little woman, 
father, kindly; “sure father’ 


” 


said her 


s safe. Indeed, then, 


SCHOOL LESSONS. 


roads, an’ we’re all walking along one or the other of 


LITTLE later the whole party stood | 


was the most | 


if it hadna been for Joe, there’d soon ha’ been an | 


end of me.” 
“No, no, father, not an end.” 
“What does the girl mean?” 
“Oh, you know well, father, that there isna an 


end of people when they die; they go to heaven or | 


to hell.” 
Henry laughed. 


19 
la 


“Mrs. Townsend has you finely teached, Lizzie; 
may-be there is a hell, and may-be there is not; I 
dinna bother my head very much about them things 
But you’re a sharp scholar, you’re surely a credit 


to them that learns you.” 


When her father and brothers were asleep, Lizzie | 


knelt beside her mother, 
“ Mother,”’ 
my father?” 


5 


He’s not a bit the 
worse for the wetting, I’ll warrant‘ you. 


““How do you mean, dear ? 
See if he’s 
not as well as ever to-morrow.” 

ad 
of. Sure he curses nearly every time he opens his 
mouth, an’ I’m sore afeard he’ll be lost for ever if 
he doesna mend his ways.” 


+ 
U 


’3 not that I mean; it’s his soul I’m thinking 
2 t=] 


Nell McCallum was astonished and rather indig- 
nant at Lizzie’ 


$s words. 


“Well,” she cried, “it’s a poor thing to heara girl 
’ I t=] t=] 


like you reflecting on her own father.” 


y 
=] 


rani 
ragi 


* But it’s true, mother,” said Lizzie, he tation 


increasing. “ Mrs. Townsend says there’s just two 


them. The road that leads to destruction isa broad, 
smooth road, with crowds of people in it, an’ them 
that’s travelling that way breaks the sabbath day, 
an’ drinks, an’ steals, an’ curses ; an’ they ’ll be lost 
for ever if they go on in their sins.” 

“Right, right, dear! dinna fret an’ cry like that.’ 

* Mother, you an’ me’ll travel the other road! The 
gate is wee, an’ the path is rough an’ narrow, an’ 
there ’s thorns by the side of it, but it will end in 
glory. We’ll travel that way, you an’ me, an’ we’ll 
take my father an’ the boys along with us, Say 
you ’ll go, mother! just say you’ll go.” 

“ Aye, dear,” said Nell, soothingly, and not a little 
puzzled to account for Lizzie’s vehemence, “ Aye, we 
suld all be travelling in the good road, sure enough. 
There, dinna cry any more, you'll waken your father, 
an’ he’ll no be too well pleased if you do that, I can 
tell you. What ails the girl! I do believe she’s not 
listening to me! ” 

“Tt’s a fine hymn they sing in the school,” con- 


| tinued Lizzie, without seeming to notice her mother’s 





vho still sat at the fire. | 
she whispered, “what will we do with 


last words—“a fine hymn, full of comfort for poor 
sinners— 
“There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 
And sinners plunged beneath that ood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 

“That ’s the blood of Jesus, mother: it can wash 
out all our sins, no matter how black an’ ugly they 
may be.” 

** Well, well, dear, go to bed now.” 

“TI will in a little while, when I read my lesson, an’ 
thank 


thank 


the Lord for sparing father’s life—he didna 
Him himself.” 

Nell went to bed, wondering very much at the 
It was 
long before she was able to sleep, so persistently did 
her words haunt her. g ago she used to repeat 
something like them at her mother’s knee: she had 


change which had come over her daughter. 
Lon 


quite forgotten the words till Lizzie recalled them to 
her memery. 


** Sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 
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Whatever meaning the lines might then have had 
for her was completely lost; but they brought back 
vividly the almost effaced picture of an innocent, 
happy time. She saw again the farm-house that 
used to be her home, the fields lying round it, the 
fences built by her little brothers ; she saw her tired 
father come in from work, and fling himself down 
by the fireside, opposite the good mother, who was 
singing hymns to her children, and teaching them 
to lisp them after her. Above all the other voices 
rose that of little Alick, the delicate blue-eyed 
brother who died early, and his pretty voice seemed 
to sing the words— . 

‘‘ Sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains,” 

She wiped away more than one tear before she fell 
asleep. 

Some months after the events above described, 
scarlatina broke out in the village. Niel Hagan’s 
youngest child died, after three days’ illness, There 
was a sick child in every second house in the street, 
and the panic was terrible. 

Little Willie McCallum returned from the funeral 
of a neighbour’s child, looking dull and sick, and, 
greatly to his mother’s alarm, he refused to eat. 
When asked what was wrong, he complained of head- 
ache and sore throat, both symptoms of scarlatina. 
He sat in the chimney corner for the rest of the day, 
with his head on his mother’s or Lizzie’s lap, The 
moment Joe came in from his work he was sent for 
the doctor. It was late that night when the boat 
came in, and Henry found his child in a raging fever, 
moaning piteously, and heard that the doctor had 
said he had scarlatina of the worst type, and gave no 
hope of his recovery. 

Joe cried himself to sleep on the hearth, resting 
against Lizzie, who had her Bible in her hand. She 
was in grief for little Willie, but she did not feel the 
despair that crushed her poor father and mother; for 
she had been taught to pray to Him who can fill the 
valley of the shadow of death with peace. 

She went over to her brother’s bed, and kneeling 
close to him, began to repeat the simple prayer that 
Mrs. Townsend taught the infant class in the Sunday 
school. She hoped Willie might understand it; and 
she concluded with some of his easy hymns and texts. 
Her father asked what she was saying. 

“It’s a verse Willie knows well; he learned it for 
his lesson last Sunday; it’s a bonnie verse in the 
Lord Jesus’ ain words, “ Suffer little children to eome 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kindgdom of heaven.” 

The child seemed better before he died ; he drank 
a little milk, and he smiled at his mother, as she 
hung over him, crying, “ You’ll no die, Willie! you’ll 
no die, my darling!” she exclaimed. 

“Willie Hagan’s dead,’’ he murmured, then his 
blue eyes closed, and he did not speak again. The 





wild lamentations of the parents shocked the 
passers-by. 

The panic in the country was so great, that the 
neighbours, who usually assemble to condole with 
people in affliction, did not come near the house; 
and the family sat alone at the fire all the night 
after Willie’s death. 

Joe had been very fond of his brother; he flung 
himself on the bed, calling him to speak once more, 
just once more. ‘Mother, mother,” he cried. 
Won’t I go to my dear Willie? Won't I go to Willie 
in heaven ?” 

« Aye, dear, you will indeed,” replied Nell, dreamily, 
quite stupefied by sorrow. 

Henry, seeing Lizzie’s Bible open on her knee, 
told her she might as well read aloud, She read of 
Jesus’ resurrection from the dead, and then she 
began a simple commentary upon the chapter. She 
told her parents that Jesus will one day open every 
sepulchre, and raise the dead, as He raised Himself 
by His mighty power; that death need not terrify 
those who love Him, being compared in Scripture to 
a quiet sleep. 

“ Willie’s body willna be lying in the grave always, 
he’ll rise at the great day, far bonnier nor he was 
here; but still we’er ain Willy, an’ his soul is with 
Jesus now, an’ we’ll get following him if we love the 
Lord, an’ strive to obey Him. My throat is very 
sore; I must stop reading now.” 

Her explanations were gathered from many a 
Sunday-school lesson; and Nell and Henry listened 
as they had never listened before. 

(To be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

197. What is the first instance on record of crime 
being detected by “casting lots?” 

198. What king also used the same method for 
finding out an offender in his army ? 

199. Quote St. John’s words, in which he sets forth 
that perfect joy and happiness can only exist where 
there is perfect love. 

200. By what appellation was Esarkaddon king of 
Assyria distinguished, and what circumstance is con- 
nected with his reign ? 

201. What act of cruelty is recorded against an 
ancient king as having been committed by him upon 
seventy persons ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 543. 

185. Isa. xlv. 9. 

186. Isa. xlili. 14. 

187. St. Peter and St. John; who “preached the 
Gospel in many villages of the Samaritans” (Acts 
viii. 25). 

180. John iv. 25, 26. 

189. The city of Hebron, with its suburbs (1 Chron. 
vi. 55). 
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(Drawn by W. H. J. Boor.) 


DREAMS 


HE showered music of the lark, 
In sprite-like measures breaks and drops 
Its cadence through the scattering dark, 
From yon white haze above the copse. 


665 


v 


AT 


DAWN. 


Across the bosom of the bay, 

Striking red brilliance from the sand, 
The glowing sun-rise bursts its way, 

Smites the grey mist, and floods the land. 
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I see the golden day-star die, 
And, lo! another day is born, 
Unfolding from yon orient sky, H 
To woe or worship, praise or scorn. 
*Midst the pure glory of the flowers, 
I stand and bless the Infinite, 
Whose mercies, like these morning hours, 
Are beautiful with constant light. 


And in the dawning dreams arise— 
Dreams of pure life and crystal thought, 
Wherein the radiance of the skies, 
Unstained by breath of crime, is wrought. 





Dreams that may pass when clangour loud, 
And grosser visions fill the day, 

High purpose, like the morning cloud 
And early dew, may fade away. 


Grant that the morning in my soul 
Be made perpetual by Thy dew, 


THE SISTERS OF 
BY AGNES 

FLIPS CHAPTER IV. 
WA ie HE children did not often enter Mr. Cara- 
Wg ->® doe’s study. It was a small room, with 
by p\ book-lined walls, luxurious writing-table, 
iG y | and easiest of easy chairs. Mr. Caradoc 

Sr" was plainly a man who knew how to 
655) make himself comfortable, without much stint 
ox of cost, though there had to be plenty of stint 
s in other household departments. He spent 
there the greater part of his days, and objected to 
needless interruptions ; so there seemed to the girls 
something mysterious, not to say alarming, in this 
unexplained summons. Ruby fidgeted, and even 
Elfrida looked rather uneasy. 

“Sit down both of you; I have something to say,” 
was Mr. Caradoc’s greeting. 

The girls obeyed, taking two chairs opposite their 
father. Mrs. Caradoc remained standing close behind, 
resting one hand on Ruby’s shoulder, with something 
of loving and tender pressure, Ruby noticed this, 
without understanding it. 

“T had some unexpected news this morning,” said 
Mr. Caradoc. “Frederica thought you had better 
finish your lessons quietly before hearing it. With 
reference to your aunt Cree ie 

“Yes, papa!” exclaimed two eager voices, 

“Wait. There is no necessity for you to interrupt 
me. With reference to your aunt Cree, as I was 
about to say, you are both probably aware that she 
possessed considerable property.” 

Elfrida alone said “ Yes ” this time. 

** Her will has now been read, and all doubts are 









” 








solved as to how she would dispose of it. A large 


Who hast, while weary ages roll 
Counsel and comfort ever new. 


So that, among the dust and heat, 
That soil our ife and blind our eyes, 

I may not lack a calm retreat, 
Wherein eternal freshness lies ; 


I may not lack a sense of rest, 
A consecration for my care, 
A bird-like fluttering to the nest, 
Which hangs upon the boughs of prayer. 


And if the purity of dawn 
Be sullied as the long day wanes, 
Thou sinless One, and Star of Morn, 
Oh, purge me from my travel-stains! 


So that whene’er the wondrous voice 
Ushers the dawn that meets no night, 
I may look heavenward, and rejoice, 
Amongst Thy children of the light. 
M. RP. 


DUESBURY DEE. 


GIBERNE. 


amount has been left to hospitals. Your mother’s 
cousin, Miss Waring, also comes in for a share. Of 
course, you both remember Elfrida’s visit to your 
aunt Cree.” 

“Oh don’t I!” exclaimed Ruby, growing excited. 
“Three whole months she was away. I didn’t know 
how in the world to get on without her. Aunt Cree 
asked me too, but I would not go. I thought it 
would be such a stiff, stuck-up sort of life.” 

“Precisely so. I left you free to decide, as you 
seemed so strongly averse to the plan. It might 
have been better for yourself had you exerted suf- 
ficient self-denial to follow my advice, and indeed to 
comply with my wish that you should go,” said Mr. 
Caradoc, stiffly. ‘ However, that is a thing of the 
past, Miss Cree has chosen to make Elfrida her 
heiress to a considerable extent.” 

“ Me, papa!” exclaimed the startled Frida, to- 
gether with Ruby’s amazed “ Frida!” 

Yes,” 

« And not you, papa?” asked Frida, bewildered. 

“Tf I meant myself, I certainly should not say 
you.” 

“And nothing te Ruby or anybody else in the 
house ?” 

«Your aunt Cree was not acquainted with Ruby. 
As regards myself, it is not your concern. From the 
terms of the will, however, it is evident that you be- 
haved in a dutiful and ladylike manner during your 
visit, and that you won her affection. She has left 
you a small estate in the north of Scotland, and the 
sum of twelve thousand pounds.” 

Elfrida almost screamed. ‘“ Papa! twelve thousand 
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pounds!” she cried, breathlessly. “‘ Twelve thousand 
pounds, and all for myself! Mamma, do you hear? 
Did you know? Ruby, only think!—twelve thousand 


pounds! it will buy everything!” 


“Tf you think that you will soon discover your 
mistake,” said Mr, Caradoc. 
“My own! but do you really mean it, papa? Has 


she left all that to me?” 

“Yes.” 

Elfrida could not resist clapping her hands. But 
for her father’s presence she would have danced 
round the room. 

“It does seem so oda to think of my being so rich. 
And shall we all goand live in the north of Scotland ? 
And may I have some of the money to spend now? I 
shall want to buy quantities of things. May I, 
papa ?” 

“The estate—which, by-the-bye, is a very poor 
one—and also the capital, are placed in the hands of 
trustees until you are twenty-one.” 

“ And I am only fifteen—six years more! oh, what 
a long time to wait. And can’t you spend it, papa?” 
continued Elfrida, greatly interested, while Ruby sat 
without stirring a finger. 

‘No; it is entirely your own. 
do with it.” 

Mr. Caradoc spoke somewhat stiffly. This decision 
of the old lady’s had come to him as a disappoint- 
ment. 


I have nothing to 


His means were small, and his circumstances 
embarrassed, and he had indulged in some vague hopes 
for himself, though well aware that he never had 
been a favourite with Miss Cree. 

** And shan’t we live on the estate ? ” 

“ If you knew the place, and the half-ruined oid 
house, you would not ask such a question ; besides, 
it is not mine. ‘Till you are twenty-one you have no 
authority even to ask us there.” 

** And must I go and live in the tumble-down old 
house all alone ?” asked Elfrida, rather dolefully. 

** Your aunt never lived there. It is not fit for a 
residence. You will not leave us of course.” 

Elfrida brightened up again. 

“T am glad of that. I shouldn’t like to live alone, 
and I could not do without Ruby. Papa, you said 
something just now about capital, and I did not 
understand.” Elfrida was completely startled out of 
her usual habit of shy silence before her father. 
Truth to tell, he did not dislike the change. 

“ You ought to know that at your age. The twelve 
thousand pounds is the capital, and that, being put 
out to interest, will bring in a certain sum yearly— 
say, four per cent.—which would be forty pounds for 
each thousand, the capital remaining untouched. 
Do you know nothing of this ?” 

“Fred makes us do interest in our sums once a 
week,” said Elfrida; “ but I didn’t think it meant 
exactly that. Twelve times forty pounds every 
year! Only think! And must I not use any of that 
now ?” 





“ The greater part is to accumulate until you are 
of age. Iam permitted to use a certain sum yearly 
for your education, and if we carry it on at home 
The old 
in making this 
You are also to receive an allowance for 


your sisters may share your advantages. 
lady certainly showed kindness 
proviso. 
I do not 
think so much of Miss Cree’s wisdom here, for it is 
an absurdly large amount for a child of your age, 


your own clothes and personal expenses. 


and I strongly object to your being trained in ex- 
travagant habits. However, she expressly stipulates 
that it shall be left in your hands, so I do not wish 
to interfere if I find that you can be trusted. I shall 
expect you to supply yourself entirely out of it, 
according to your aunt Cree’s intentions, and to keep 
a strict account. After buying all your clothes, and 
paying the dressmaker’s bills, what is over you can 
spend as you like.’ 

“Yes, papa. How much?” asked Elfrida, 

“Thirty younds a year, to be paid in monthly 
instalments.” 

“Thirty pounds! 
a silk frock!” 

But Ruby gave no answering look 
Her eyes were downcast, and her lips 
closed, with an expression which Mrs. 
pained to see. 


Why, Ruby! I can get myself 


of pleasure. 
were tightly 
Caradoc was 
to be a barrier be- 
so closely united ? 
a light momentary 


Was this legacy 
tween the twin-sisters, hitherto 
Beyond a passing sharp word or 
disagreement, she could recall no jarring between 
the two in their past life. 

“You will be wise to take advice before spending,” 
said Mr. Caradoc, “ otherwise you may repent your 
haste. I have only one more thing to say. In 
making you so far her heiress, your aunt has also 
stipulated that you should take her name. However 
absurd and needless it seems to us we have no choice 
in the matter.” 

Elfrida looked perplexed. 
Frida Caradoc any more ?”’ 

“Your aunt’s surname must be added to your 
Henceforth you will be Elfrida Caradoc- 


“ Mayn’t I be called 


own. 
Cree.’ 

“ Caradoc-Cree! That is rather pretty,” meditated 
Elfrida, aloud. “I think I like the sound. Then 
Ruby will be Miss Caradoc, and I shall be Miss 
It seems very queer.” 


’ 


Caradoc-Cree. 
“Objectionable,” said Mr. Caradoc. 
not be helped.” 
“It makes me feel as if I were somebody else,” 
said Frida. “It can’t really alter my being yom 
child, mamma, and Ruby’s twin, but it does feel as 


“ But it can- 


if things were different. Why, mamma,” and she 
twisted round eagerly in her ehair, “I shall be 
obliged to have all my clothes marked over again 
E. C.C. Oh no, I can just add the second C., and 
so I can in my books. I mean, I can put Cree after 
Caradoc.” 

“ That is all of very little importance,” said Mrs. 
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Caradoc, gently, seeing her husband glance impa- 
tiently towards the door. “Come, we had better go 
now. Papa will be tired.” 

The moment they were in the passage both girls 
darted away—Ruby in one direction and Elfrida in 
the other. A rather sorrowful little smile quivered 
over Mrs. Caradoc’s lips. She went first to the 
school-room, and opened upon an excited group, El- 
frida being engaged in pouring out her news for the 
benefit of Gowrie and Ansty, Fulvia and Ursula, 
while Frederica looked on silently, with just a curl 
of her quiet lips. 

“And I’m to be Miss Caradoc-Cree!” were the 
exultant words which struck on the mother’s ears. 

Mrs. Caradoc drew back softly, unnoticed. ‘ No 
use there at present,’ she thought; “I must go 
after Ruby.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Rusy was not to be easily found. Mrs. Caradoc 
searched high and low, almost coming to the conclu- 
sion that the fugitive must have taken refuge in the 
garden. But on passing the closed door of a little 
lumber-room she heard feverish sounds as of hurried 
feet and moving boxes within. Mrs. Caradoc did not 
think the servants had anything to do there just 
then, so she went in, and found Ruby vehemently 
overhauling an old packing-case, which she had that 
moment dragged to the middle of the floor. 

“My dear, what are you doing?” 

“T’m—I’m putting things to rights,” said Ruby, 
in a rapid husky tone. “Fred said it was to be 
done, and I didn’t see why I shouldn’t now. There 
are lots of letters and old exercise-books here—want 
burning—and I’m sorting them first—all kinds— 
and the boxes—only it’s getting dark—candle ie 

Ruby did not know in the least what she was say- 
ing, and only half her words could be heard. She 
went on digging into the pile of papers with two 
shaking hands, turning them over as if she were 
making hay, and keeping her face resolutely turned 
away from her mother. Mrs. Caradoc had glimpses 
of a burning cheek and ear. 

“No hurry about it to-night,” she said, 
with me, Ruby.” 

“T’d rather not; I’ve got all this to do.” 

Mrs. Caradoc moved away. “Come, Ruby,” she 
said, simply, and Ruby came. 

Mrs. Caradoc went straight to her own bed-room, 
and sat down in her low chair, She said not a word, 
but Ruby flung herself on the ground, hid her face 
in her mother’s dress, as she had done in many a fit 
of childish sorrow, and broke into smothered sobs. 
For a while Mrs. Caradoc’s hand did all the soothing, 
but presently there came a loving word now and 
then. And Ruby suddenly sat up, dashed away her 
tears, and shook back her tangled mane. 

“ Mamma, I don’t know why I am crying—hardly, 
at least,” she said. “I didn’t mean tocry. And it 





“ Come 








isn’t only that I mind so much about Frida, though 
I do mind. Oh, mamma, you don’t know what a 
horrid rage I was in all the time papa was speaking, 
You don’t know, mamma. I think I almost hated 
Frida. I hate myself for it now. I didn’t know I 
could be so horrid—so bad. But it is hard for her to 
have so much, and for me to have nothing. I can’t 
help feeling it hard,” said Ruby, witha sob. “If I 
had only paid that visit, it might have made all the 
difference. But I couldn’t tell why aunt Cree wanted 
me.” 

“T don’t suppose any one thought of such a thing 
then, dear. It was always expected that she would 
leave her money to Millie Waring. Millie has the 
first right.” 

‘“‘ How disappointed she must be ! 
it was.” 

“Aunt Cree was a singular old lady, and often took 
sudden likes and dislikes. Millie is outspoken, and 
may have given offence without meaning to do so. 
But I am such a bad correspondent that we have al- 
most dropped writing to each other, so I know very 
little about her the last few years, She wants to 
come and see us now, and I am glad that your papa 
is willing.” 

Ruby relapsed into thought. 

“That Frida should be picked out from us all!” 
she sighed, at length. “If it were Ansty I should 
not mind.” 

“Your aunt Cree never saw Ansty.” 

“No; he hated the idea of going as much as I did; 
but he is the boy, and he seems to have a right. Mam- 
ma, I have always been put as the eldest with Frida, 
and now it will be so different. If aunt Cree had left 
the money to me I would have given half my allow- 
ance to Frida directly.” 

“You think so now, but you don’t know without 
being tried. Dear Ruby, it is very easy to be generous 
in imagination.” 

“T don’t think Frida is often generous,” said 
Ruby. 

“Tt will not be in her power to give away more 
than a certain proportion. She has to buy her own 
clothes.” 

“That won’t take much, unless she dresses 
smartly,” said Ruby. “But she will keep it all to 
herself—I know that. It is Frida’s way. And thirty 
pounds ! why, she might get anything for anybody 
out of it. And I shall only have a stupid little threc- 
pence a week.” 

“ Your father will double it now, as Frida will not 
need her allowance from him.” 

Ruby’s “thank you” was sorrowful. She sat gazing 
on the ground with filling eyes, 

“There are different kinds of generosity,” said 
Mrs. Caradoc, softly. ‘Do you know, I hoped your 
love for Frida was so true and so generous that you 
would be able to feel glad for her sake, even though 
just at first the news might come with a little shock.” 


I wonder why 
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“I’m not,” said Ruby, huskily. “Iam not glad 
at all. Oh, mamma, if only I did not have this horrid 
feeling of almost disliking Frida!” she cried, laying 
down her face on Mrs. Caradoc’s knee. ‘‘ What shall 
Ido?” 

“It must be conquered, Don’t let Frida see it.” 

“That ’s just the thing. When I feel like this, 
some cross words are sure to slip out, and it isn’t the 
least use to make good resolutions, because I never 
can keep them. I was afraid to stay near Frida, 
and that was why Irushed off in such a hurry. What 
shall I do, mamma ?” 

A bright spot came into Mrs, Caradoc’s pale cheeks, 
and with some difficulty she said, “ You must pray, 
Ruby; you can’t conquer for yourself. God can do 
it for you. He will if you ask Him earnestly—for 
Christ’s sake.” 

Ruby sat upright once more, and looked wistfully 
into her mother’s face. 

“T do try to pray,” she said. 
sometimes. But it doesn’t seem as if prayer did me 
any good. I’m always getting wrong. Do you ever 
feel so, mamma—as if one might almost as well leave 
off saying one’s prayers ? ” 

Mrs. Caradoc’s hands trembled, and the flush 
deepened. She was by nature so intensely res:rved 
and humble, that even with her own children she 
rarely touched very directly on religious subjects. 
Her meek and gentle Christian life spoke strongly, 
but her words were few. 

“ Real prayer always brings an answer,” she said, 

“T don’t see that I am any the better for it,” per- 
sisted Ruby. 

“ Ts yours real ? ” 

Ruby was silenced for a minute, and then in a | 
more subdued tone she said, ‘‘ I suppose so.” 

“Try to make sure, darling.” 

A longer pause followed, during which Ruby 
noticed the quivering movement of her mother’s 
hand, but did not guess with what an effort Mrs. 
Caradoc was nerving herself to speak her next words. 
They came suddenly. 

“T am very much afraid, Ruby dear, of your 
giving way to a discontented spirit about this, I 
am: so afraid of your making yourself and other people 
unhappy. It ought not to distress you so much. I 


“T try very hard 
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want you to be glad for Frida’s sake. I don’t think 
it is right to be wishing for more than God gives us. 
He always knows what is best. And by-and-by it 
will not matter so very much who has been rich or 
who poor.” 

«IT suppose when people are dying even the twelve 
thousand pounds wouldn’t seem worth much,” said 
Ruby, falling into her mother’s vein of thought with 
unexpected readiness. 

“It would be worth nothing.” 

“ But that seems such a long way off. One can’t 
be always thinking about death,mamma. You might, 
because you are so good and sweet that you needn’t 
be afraid; but I am so different.” 

“Oh no, Ruby dear, you don’t know indeed,” said 
Mrs. Caradoc, low and hurriedly, for the fear of life’s 
close had been with her a life-long burden. ‘“‘ Some 
people have a wonderful confidence, I know; but I 
can only feel I am so unworthy—so weak—so far 
from holy. I hope I do trust in my Saviour’s love, 
and He will not forsake me; but you little know 
me, darling.” 

“ Mamma, if you feel so, I’m sure I don’t know 
how I ought to feel,’’ said Ruby, soberly. “I never 
see anything wrong in you.” 

“T have never spoken so to any of you before,” 
said Mrs. Caradoc, laying her small burning fingers 
on Ruby’s. “I could not to Frica—she would not un- 
derstand; and Frida always seems younger than you, 
though her manners are the oldest. But, dearest, I 
do want you to feel that money must not be one’s 
first thought. I want you to take this cheerfully, 


| and not to lose your influence over Frida.” 


“Tlltry. Iwill try!” said Ruby. 

“And pray for help?” 

“Yes, I will. Mamma, won’t you rest now—you 
are so tired?” 

The day’s excitement, and the effort of the past 
conversation, had been too much for Mrs. Caradoc, 
and Ruby found that she was suffering from violent 
pain in her face and head—acute neuralgia being one 
of her frequent troubles. There was nothing for it 
but to go at once to bed, and Ruby stayed to help in 
the undressing. Once lying down, Mrs. Caradoc 
wished only to be left quiet, and Ruby found her way 
down-stairs. (Zo be continued), 
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carries on ths account which is 
begun in the Gospels, so the Book 
of Joshua continues that which is 


‘te the Book of the Acts of the Apostles 
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entitled Deuteronomy closes with an account of the 
last instructions given by Moses to Joshua, his 


servant and his successor. It was not fitting that 
Moses, as the representative of the law, should 
bring God’s people into the land of Canaan. Moses, 
as the prophet chosen of God, and as the mediator 
between God and His people, was one of the ap- 
pointed types of Christ. But as in His priestly 
character Christ was foreshadowed both by Aaron 
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and also by Melchisedek, so also in the character 


of the Leader of His people from the house of 


bondage into the land of rest, Christ was fore- 
shadowed both by Moses and also by Joshua. 
Moses, having led the Israelites through the Red 
Sea, having stood between God and the people 
when the Law was given from Sinai, having borne 
with their waywardness and perverseness during 
the wanderings in the Wilderness, and having 
beheld from the height of Pisgah that good land 
which he was not permitted to enter by reason of 
transgression, appointed Joshua, in obedience to a 
Divine command, to become his successor; and 
having charged him to be strong and of good 
courage, and assured him of the presence of the 
Lord with him, died in the land of Moab, and 
was buried in the valley over against Beth-peor. 

If we may judge by our own fears for the future 
when one of God’s heroes falls whilst his work is 
still unaccomplished, the prospects of the Israelites 
must have been dark indeed when their great 
leader was taken from them, and the land of the 
Anakim was yet to be invaded, and the hosts of 
Canaan were yet to be subdued. But God ever 
raises up fit instruments for the accomplishment 
of His own purposes; and no sooner did Moses 
sleep in one of the valleys of Moab, than Joshua, 
filled with the spirit of wisdom, was called, and 
qualified to succeed to his post. Inspired alike 
with wisdom and with courage, Joshua at once 
addressed himself tothe discharge of the arduous 
duties which devolved upon him. Having sum- 
moned the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh, to fulfil their engagement, and 
take their part in the conquest of the country on 
the west of the Jordan, Joshua forthwith dispatched 
two spies to search out the country around 
Jericho, and also to bring back a report of the 
city. The history of the spies is well known; and 
we observe only that whilst Rahab was deservedly 
commended for the strength of her faith, and for 
her resolution to cast in her lot with God’s people, 
we must by no means suppose that the sacred his- 
tory implies any sanction of her previous mode of 
life, or any approbation of her recourse to falsehood. 

Having received from the spies an encouraging 
report, Joshua prepared for the passage of the 
Jordan, near the banks of which the hosts of 
Israel were already encamped. The priests, to 
whom it appertained on solemn occasions not only 
to put the staves by which it was borne through the 
rings of the ark, but also to bear the ark itself, were 
directed to take up the ark of the covenant, itself 
the token and the pledge—so long as it was neither 
presumptuously nor superstitiously regarded—of 
the Divine presence, and to pass on before the 
people, and, having entered the river, to take up 
their station there until the hosts of Israel had 
passed over. 





It is needful, in order that we should realise in 
any adequate measure the miraculous character 
of the passage of the Jordan, that we should recall 
to mind the season of the year at which that pas- 
sage was effected. It was within four days of the 
Passover, i.¢., the 10th day of the first month of 
the Jewish year. 

Just forty years had elapsed since the Israelites, 
in obedience to the Divine command delivered to 
them by Moses, took “every man a lamb, accord- 
ing to the house of their fathers, a lamb for an 


| house” (Ex. xii. 3), four days before their departure 


| 


out of the land of Egypt. The breadth of the 
Jordan, which at other seasons of the year is about 
fifty yards, becomes, at the time of the Passover, 
about one hundred. The snow upon the mountain 
ranges of Lebanon is then melted, and the latter 
rain (far more abundant in the days of Joshua 
than it has been since the ancient forests have 
disappeared) descending in torrents from the hills 
which surround the Sea of Galilee, fills to over- 
flowing the bed of the Jordan. The swollen 
stream flows at this time with so vastly accelerated 
a current that the crossing of the river in the first 
month is recorded as one of the heroic achieve- 
ments of the mighty men of David (1 Chron. 


| Xil. 15). 


We see, then, that it was no ordinary trial towhich 


| the faith of the Israelites was exposed when, under 





‘his bidding. 


such circumstances, Joshua gave command to the 
priests to enter the river, and there to take up 
their position until the hosts of Israel had crossed 
over; and when the people, at his command, 
removed from their tents and prepared to obey 
One miracle of a like nature had 
already been witnessed by Joshua and Caleb, and 
by that portion of the Israelites who were over 
forty years of age at the time of the Exodus. Just 
forty years previously the waters of the Red Sea 
were miraculously severed, and formed a wall for 
the hosts of Israel on the right hand and on the 
left. And once again, the prophet Isaiah tells us, 
a like miracle shall be wrought in behalf of the 
same people, when the Lord shall set His hand to 
recover them, and when, neither in obedience to 
the rod of Moses, nor at the presence of the ark of 
the covenant, but by the mighty hand of the Lord 
Himself, the seven streams of the Euphrates shall 
be smitten, and the ransomed ofthe Lord shall 
pass over “dryshod,” and the remnant of His 
people that are left shall come up from Assyria, 
“like as it was to Israel in the day that he came 
up out of the land of Egypt” (Isa. xi. 15, 16). 

It was, indeed, a striking pledge and token of the 
Divine presence which Israel witnessed at this 
time; for no sooner had the feet of the priests who 
bore the ark rested in the waters of the Jordan than 
forthwith the impetuous current was arrested in 
its downward course, the waters which came from 
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the Upper Jordan and from the Sea of Galilee rose 
up in one heap, a great way off from the Israelites, 
even at Adam, the city beside Zarethan,* and the 
waters that went toward the Dead Sea were wholly 
cut off, and the people passed over on dry land, 
right against Jericho. The priests, in obedience 
to the command given to them, retained the posi- 
tion which they had taken up in the Jordan, near 
its eastern bank, until the hosts of Israel had 
safely crossed over; and as a memorial of the 
miraculous interposition which had been vouch- 
safed, twelve stones, taken out of the middle of 
Jordan, were set up on the western side of the 
river, in the place where the Israelites encamped, 
after the passage had been effected; and twelve 
more stones were erected by Joshua in the midst 
of Jordan, “ in the place where the feet of the priests 
stood which bare the ark of the covenant.” 

The miraculous passage of the Jordan was 
accomplished, as we have already seen, on the 
tenth day of the month Abib. In obedience to 
a command given to Joshua, the children of those 
who had fallen in the wilderness were brought 
into covenant relationship with Jehovah by the 
long-neglected rite of circumcision; and on 
the fourteenth day of the month the Passover, 
which appears to have been altogether unobserved 
from the time that the encampment at Sinai was 
broken up, at the expiration of the first of the forty 
years’ wanderings, was once more solemnly cele- 
brated in the plains of Jericho; the old corn of the 
land was eaten on the morrow after the Passover, 
and “the manna,” we read, “ ceased on the morrow 
after they had eaten of the old corn of the land” 
(Joshua vy. 11, 12). 

And now let us seek to gather up some of the 
many and deep lessons of instruction provided for 
us in this eventful portion of the history of God’s 
ancient people. 

As God visibly led His people Israel through 
the wilderness by the pillar of fire and of cloud, 
so not less really, though invisibly, He still con- 
descends to order the course of His faithful fol- 
lowers by the inward light of His Spirit, revealing 
and applying the outward letter of the Word. 

Again, in His dealings with His people, both in 
providence and in grace, God often calls them, as 
He called the Israelites, when passing through the 
Jordan, to walk in a way which they know not, 
and by paths which they have not trod. In order 
to guide the Israelites aright in the dangerous 
passage through the Jordan, they were directed 
by Joshua to wait until they saw the ark go before 
them, and then to remove froma their place, and to 
follow it. And he added to his command these 
remarkable words, “That ye may know the way 


* This appears to be the true rendering of Josh. iii. 16, not 
“very far from the city Adam,’ as in the Authorised Version. 





by which ye must go; for ye have not passed this 
way heretofore” (Joshua iii. 4). 

It is thus that God still deals with His people 
in their passage through the wilderness of this 
life. He often calls them to walk in a way beset 
by snares and temptations, encompassed by trials 
and sorrows, embittered, it may be, by the loss of 
temporal blessings, or by the removal of earthly 
friends and relatives. But when He thus calls 
them to walk in a way which they have not known, 
He never leaves them to tread that way alone. 
He still goes before them as He went before the 
Israelites ; yea, rather, He Himself goes with them, 
and He fulfils in their experience the promise which 
He has given them by the hand of His servant 
Isaiah, “ When thou passest through the waters I 
will be with thee, and through the rivers they 
shall not overflow thee” (Is. xliii. 2); and He says 
unto them, as He said to His people of old, “ Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for 
Tam thy God” (Is. xli. 10). And as by the miracu- 
lous passage through the Jordan God not only 
struck terror into the breasts of their enemies, but 
strengthened and encouraged the Israelites for 
their encounter with the Canaanites, so when He 
calls His people now to encounter great tempta- 
tions, to pass through the deep waters of sorrow, 
or to achieve some signal works of faith and en- 
durance for His glory and the good of His Church, 
He still condescends to encourage them by the 
special manifestations of His favour, and by the 
more abundant communication of the gifts and of 
the graces of His Spirit. And asin condescension 
to the frailty and infirmity of their nature God was 
pleased to appoint the Passover to commemorate 
the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, and 
as Joshua was directed to set up twelve stones to 
commemorate the miraculous passage of the Jor- 
dan, so now has our Joshua been pleased to insti- 
tute and ordain that the bread broken and the wine 
poured out in remembrance of His death and pas- 
sion should be to His people continual pledges of 
His love, and should serve, to their great and end- 
less comfort, to put them ever in remembrance 
of His death. 

And as the miraculous food from heaven was 
continued to the Israelites, so often and so long as 
their recurring necessities required a miraculous 
supply ; and the manna did not wholly cease until, 
on the day after the Passover in Gilgal, the Israel- 
ites ate of the old corn of the land, so God still con- 
tinues to supply the ever-recurring necessities of 
His weak and helpless Church whilst the wilder- 
ness-life is prolonged, and He withholds not from 
it the supply of manna from heaven, of water from 
the rock until the journey of life be ended, and He 
gives His people the hidden manna for their food, 
and for their drink the pure water of the river of 
life. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
MR. ARLINGTON’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


So we refresh our souls, fulfil 
Our works, our daily tasks; and thus 
S > Gather you grain—earth's har- 
ce aa vest— still 
ae ‘4 The wheat for you, the straw for 
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yy us.” ROBERT BROWNING. 
YR. ARLINGTON sat work- 
$ ing in his studio, putting 
the finishing touches to 
the picture upon which 
we have already seen him 
engaged. The artist had 
2._) latterly worn a more cheer- 
ful aspect than was his wont. 
Although he read the world with a keen 
eye, and rarely erred in his estimates of 
humanity—a process not likely to beget 
in him the most exalted opinion of 
his species—he had yet a susceptible 
nature, and one that was always moved by encou- 
ragement. As he now stepped back from his easel, 
and contemplated the landscape which would soon be 
pronounced complete, the picture was not the chief 
thing which engrossed him. He was really absorbed 
in certain pleasant reflections, which were the co- 
rollary to other facts already related—to wit, his 
ward’s success, Mr. Vernon’s visit, and the invita- 
tion to the seat of the Milligans, in Lancashire. 
Three strokes of good luck are rarely vouchsafed to 
an individual at once, be he artist, workman, or let us 
say lover, and it was but natural that Mr. Arling- 
ton’s glimpses of fortune should appear to him un- 
usually bright and golden. Since these occurrences 
his brush had moved as with the wings of genius. It 
is a moot point whether encouragement or opposi- 
tion is most provocative of excellence. The question 
must be settled by an appeal to individual idiosyn- 
crasies. Upon some natures opposition and neglect 
act as a cruel blight, whilst to others they are but as 
a bracing air, essential to the development of their 
genius. Mr. Arlington was one of those upon whom 
the fostering element has a most salutary effect, 
filling him with renewed hope and confidence in the 
future. Certainly he had rarely exhibited such 
power and tenderness in his art as he had since we 
last beheld him. Only those who have passed a 
large portion of their lives scorned and unappreciated, 
but for whom the world’s recognition has at length 
been claimed, can gauge the nature of his feelings 
now that Fortune had apparently come with both 
hands full, and had gone forth bearing his name upon 
her scroll. 
The artist’s solitude was broken in upon by an in- 
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dividual whose presence was evidently a familiar one 
in the studio at St. John’s Wood. We shall intro- 
duce him to the reader by name—Mr. Montague 
Tempest. The weather was not cold, but Mr. Tem- 
pest shuffled into the studio wrapped in a great coat 
of unnecessarily large dimensions. To attempt to 
describe the rest of his attire would be a futile un- 
dertaking. His hat—for so we will euphemistically 
term the covering upon his head—would have defied 
all analysis as to its exact age; and so on with the 
rest of his habiliments. He was a man of sixty or 
thereabouts. A low cunning expressed itself in his 
eyes, which were of a greenish tinge, were, more- 
over, very small, and shrank into his head as though 
afraid of showing themselves. There were more 
artists who knew Mr. Montague Tempest than would 
care to acknowledge the fact. 

The new-comer sank into a chair, and as he drew 
a pocket-handkerchief across his forehead, inquired, 
* Well; what’s new ?” 

This was his only salutation. 

A person glancing at Mr. Arlington would scarcely 
have imagined that the intruder was the very bane 
and béte noir of his existence. The fact, nevertheless, 
was indubitable, though the artist took care to con- 
ceal it. He assumed a nonchalant tone in replying 
to the question addressed to him. 

“Mr. Tempest surely does not come to a hermit 
like myself in quest of what is new. It is not I who 
see the world—I, the poor artist—but Mr. Tempest, 
the artists’ friend.” 

Mr. Arlington could not resist the temptation to 
press somewhat scornfully upon the last word. 

“Very good, very good; excellent!” said Mr. 
Tempest, rubbing his hands, and laughing the while 
with an indescribable chuckle that one would wil- 
lingly have exchanged for a good honest frown. 

“Life is very hard,” he resumed. ‘“ Profession 
greatly overstocked, and work very inferior. It is 
really very hard upon the poor dealer.” 

This had been Mr, Tempest’s cry for many years, 
and it therefore caused Mr. Arlington little concern. 
If he had believed in the numberless times Mr. 
Tempest had been upon the verge of ruin, as repre- 
sented by himself, or even a tithe of them, he would 
have known him to be one of the worst, as he now 
knew him to be one of the shrewdest hands at a 
bargain. As Diogenes looked in vain for an honest 
man, so might the world have looked in vain for 
the equal of Mr. Tempest in a capacity for making 
bargains, 

* You never allow us to see what you have done,” 
remarked Mr. Arlington. ‘“ You go on accumulating 





wealth while other men are driven to the wall, and 
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yet all this you achieve without show or ostentation 
of any kind.”’ 

“What ’s the good of it, my dear sir? If I make 
wealth, the wealth will be mine—mine—mine, and 
nobody takes it away. If I spend it on vain show, 
how am I the better for it? ”’ 

The two sat for some time in silence, till at length 
the artist, taking up his brush, with an apology to 
his visitor, and beguiled the time by working. The 
dealer was the first to break the prolonged still- 
ness. 

“Well, is there nothing to show me—nothing at 
all new ?” 

«Yes, there is this,” said the artist, putting down 
his brush, and speaking in a perfectly calm and un- 
concerned tone. 

Mr. Tempest approached the easel, and gave a 
start of admiration after his first glance at the pic- 
ture, which now stood uncovered. Mr. Arlington 
noticed the movement, and smiled to himself at the 
thought that the dealer had unwittingly committed 
himself. Mr, Montague Tempest, however, speedily 
recovered his sang froid. Emotion of any kind was 
ruinous in his profession. 

«Yes, a decided advance upon previous work.’ 

Mr. Arlington restrained a momentary desire to 
remove him from the studio by a summary process. 

«You never told me of this,” said the dealer, in an 
apparently aggrieved tone. ‘ You will let me have 
it, of course, and I will see that it does you good. 
What shall we say as the figure ?” 

“No figure at all,’ replied the artist, quietly. 
* You cannot have it.” 

“Ha! ha! Mr. Arlington, this is trifling with me, 
your best friend. Come, name the price. Shall it 
be thirty? It is worth five pounds more than the 
last. Say thirty, and I will renew that little piece of 
paper on lower terms.” 

The artist had too frequently been in the grip of 
the dealer ; but now that the positions were reversed, 
who can wonder that Mr. Arlington gave way for 
the moment to the keen delight of seeing the biter 
bit ? 

“Mr. Montague Tempest,” he began distinctly, 
“‘you have had many pictures of mine, too many, but 
the picture now upon that easel you will not become 
owner of at any price.” 

Now, Mr. Tempest had accurately gauged to him- 
self the value of the work, and was correspondingly 
anxious to obtain possession of it. 

“T must have it, my dear sir, I tell you! You shall 
name your own price—there !” 

“T have to inform you that the picture is already 
sold,” replied Mr. Arlington, “and it is no use wast- 
ing any further words upon the subject.” 

“Will you tell me the price at which it was 
sold ?” 

“Two hundred pounds.” 

“Two—two hundred pounds!” exclaimed the 
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dealer, this time attempting no concealment of his 
surprise, ‘ Two hundred! no—no—impossible ! ” 

“ Believe it or not, as you like—it is a fact, never- 
theless.” 

“Mr. Arlington, you have not treated me fairly; 
you have not, indeed, I feel it very much,” said Mr, 
Tempest, putting on an injured air. “ That picture, 
by right, belongs to me.” 

*‘T am not aware that I have as yet sold myself to 
you body and soul,” retorted the artist. 

Very well, very well, Mr. Arlington; you will 
please remember what is due to me.” 

“T have not forgotten it.” 

«And I shall expect payment on the day—no 
delay. You have treated me shamefully, I reply, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, you shall have your pound of flesh, never 
fear,” answered the artist. ‘ Payment shall be made 
to the uttermost farthing, and to the day. And now, 
Mr. Tempest, perhaps I may have your permission 
to resume my work, if you have nothing further to 
communicate.” 

Mr. Tempest understood the hint, and took his leave. 
As he bent his steps from St. John’s Wood to the 
City he knew that he had utterly lost his hold upon 
Mr. Arlington. One of those fortunate turns which 
will sometimes come to the deserving—though not 
too frequently—had rescued the artist from the 
sharks, 

John Arlington, like too many other persons of his 
profession, driven by necessity, had placed himself 
within the power of Mr. Montague Tempest. He 
had first given him a bill at ruinous interest, but 
this had been redeemed-by sheer hard work. Then 
he had occasionally sold to the dealer pictures which 
hung heavily upon his hands, and which it had 
become imperative to dispose of. Having once taken 
a step which was repugnant to his nature, but 
which was unavoidable in consequence of the world’s 
persistent neglect of his talents, when next he 
fell into difficulties, it did not seem quite so hard 
to apply to Mr. Tempest as in the first instance. 
And then, Mr. Tempest invariably seemed so willing 
and even anxious to oblige him. It was only in 
moments of calm reflection that the artist dis- 
covered he was paying through the nose for the 
dealer’s kindness. The latter put on his blandes 
smiles when negotiating bills for the artist, but 
made out for this by the severity of his attitude when 
beating him down for his pictures. Ultimately Mr. 
Arlington, who had a fine, frank soul, loathed his 
dealings with Mr. Tempest, and repented the day 
when poverty—and no will or fault of his own—had 
driven him into his clutches. He now eagerly wel- 
comed the opportunity of escaping from the net. 

Mr. Mountstuart Vernon had not only purchased 
his new work at the price named, but had brought 
him to the knowledge of other patrons, who had 
promised him commissions. Then, too, there was 
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the valuable commission he had received from Mr. 
Milligan. Altogether, he not only saw his way out 
of present difficulties, but how to avoid future deal- 
ings with Mr, Tempest. It was his traffic with the 
dealer and money-lender which had preyed most deeply 
upon him, and seemed at the same time to paralyse 
his energies. Many years had elapsed since he had 
known the companionship of so light a heart as he 
could now call his own. 

The picture which had moved Mr. Tempest to ad- 
miration, and that by Frances Wyntoun, were duly 
despatched to the Academy. 

Some weeks after this, while Mr. Arlington was 
in his studio, absorbed in a pleasant meditation that 
had beguiled him from the easel, the door opened, 
and Frances tripped in. 

Arlington knew at a glance that something extra- 
ordinary had happened, for he had rarely seen his 
ward’s countenance betray such tokens of delight 
and satisfaction. 

“Tt is all right, guardian!” exclaimed Frances, 
in gleeful tones. 

“ What is all right, my dear? You are an enigma 
this morning.” 

“About the picture, you know. ‘The Vigil’ is 
accepted at the Academy. And see, here is a letter 
for you.” 

Mr. Arlington found that his own work also was 
accepted, but his satisfaction over this was equalled 
by his feeling of delight at his ward’s success. He had 
scarcely had any doubt respecting it from the first, 
but now every element of uncertainty was removed. 
He congratulated Frances warmly on the deserved 
honour, and only hoped that her painting would be 
“hung” in such a manner as that its merits might 
be appreciated by the public. Few households in 
the great world of London were on that day so full 
of the sunshine of gladness and thankfulness as Mr. 
Arlington’s small circle at St. John’s Wood. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A DECLARATION AND A THREAT. 
** His teeth he still did grind, 
And grimly gnash, threatening revenge in vain.” 
SPENSER. 
Biack Harry had not long left Carleton Towers 
before he was seized with nervousness and alarm. 
Looking back everyfew paces to ascertain whether 
he was being followed, he made his way towards the 
Copse. Once secure within its shade he hastened his 
speed, away in the opposite direction from the Towers. 
Yet as he threaded his way through the Copse he 
paused now and again, and listened carefully, lest 
his footsteps should be dogged. Hearing nothing, 
however, but the rustling of the leaves, he pressed 
onward. He had cleverly obtained possession of Mr. 
Andrews’s ring—which even at a glance his inex- 





perienced eye saw was of great value—and he had 
apparently escaped without detection. The question 
now arose, What was he to do with his prize? The 
stolen property already seemed to burn itself through 
his clothing, indelibly upon his heart, and he was more 
than once upon the point of casting it amongst the 
bushes. Such a course would, at any rate, he felt, 
place him in perfect safety, while there would be no 
possible chance of recovering the ring. 

By the time he had reached the further end of the 
Copse, however, Boyne had banished all such ideas 
completely. He resolved to make his way to Dell 
Cottage, produce the spoil to Warner, and the two 
could then devise measures for disposing of it. 

As he entered the cottage Warner perceived at a 
glance that something unusual had occurred. If the 
steward could have seen him now, when fear had 
done its work upon him, Mr. Andrews would have 
had little hesitation in acting upon his conviction 
that Boyne was the thief. The part he had played 
so well before Mr. Andrews had been dropped, and 
there stood before Warner simply a self-condemned 
man. Whatever the particular nature of the wrong 
committed, some nefarious act had unquestionably 
written itself upon his countenance. 

“ Halloa, Boyne, what’s the matter now? Don’t 
look so scared; come in and shut the door,” said 
Warner, as his visitor appeared on the threshold. 

“Hush! hush!” answered Boyne, placing his 
finger to his lips, and stealing quietly into the room. 
When he had sat down he looked carefully and sus- 
piciously around. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mary is out,” said Warner. 
“Gone up to Burnford, and not come back. But hang 
me, Boyne, if you don’t for all the world look like 
a ghost! Speak, can’t ye, and then I shall know 
you ’re not.” 

“T have something to show you,” said Boyne; 
“draw your chair closer to the fire.” 

As Warner did so his companion drew the ring 
from his pocket, and held it up by the firelight. 

“Phew!” ejaculated Warner, as the diamond 
blazed before him, and dazzled his vision. ‘“ Where 
did you pick that up?” 

Now Boyne had hesitated before he reached the 
cottage whether he should tell Warner the true story 
of his possession of the ring, or merely say that he 
had picked it up in the road. If he had adopted the 
latter course Warner would immediately have known 
that the story was false, from the very appearance of 
his friend. But, besides this, Boyne knew that he 
should require Warner’s assistance in disposing of 
the ring, and there might have been difficulties 
in the way of accomplishing this if he had not 
made a clean breast of the whole affair to his com- 
panion. 

Warner took the ring, and scanned it. 
its approximate value better than Boyne. 

“This is a serious affair,’ he muttered, “a very 
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serious affair,’ but all the while kept examining the 
piece of treasure with admiring eyes. ‘You want 
me to get rid of it, I suppose, and to share the 
proceeds ? ” 

“Yes,” said Boyne, who did not like the prospect 
of keeping the ring in his own possession, and yet 
desired to make all he could out of it. 

“It will be very difficult; rings like this are not 
taken to the jewellers’ every day. I must think over 
what we can do with it, and see you again.” 

“TI say, Warner,” whispered Boyne, bending over 
towards his friend, “as secret as the grave, remem- 
ber, or we may be lagged.” 

Footsteps were at that moment heard on the 
gravel outside, and Warner thrust the ring away into 
his pocket. 

Mary entered. When she saw who was her father’s 
companion a slight shudder passed through her frame. 
For some time past she had not been troubled by the 
apparition of Boyne, and she had rejoiced in his ab- 
sence. She knew of the natural loss which he had 
sustained, and so long as he was not near her she in- 
dulged a kind of pity forhim. But now that she saw 
him again all the old feeling of revulsion returned 
upon her in full strength. She strove to remain un- 
moved in his presence, and yet she could not conceal 
from him the fact that she viewed him with feelings 
approaching loathing and disgust. Boyne had made 
more than one effort to overcome her repugnance, 
but in vain. As well expect the wolf and the lamb 
to live in amity and concord, as hope to assimilate the 
natures of Boyneand Mary Warner, Something of 
the truth of this had penetrated the mind of Boyne. 
But it only served to fan the flame of his admiration 
for Mary, and made him still more resolved upon the 
task of subduing her to his wishes. 

She retired to her own room, where she remained 
until Warner’s voice summoned her down-stairs, when 
she reluctantly obeyed the call. Boyne offered her a 
chair, but she declined it, and moved away to the 
opposite side of the room from where he sat. 

Mary answered several questions put to her by her 
father, and then relapsed into silence. Constraint 
also fell upon the other members of the company, 
and conversation was speedily at a standstill. 

By-and-by Warner rose from his chair, and went 
to another room in the house. Mary dreaded to be 
thus left alone with Boyne, yet saw no way of escape. 
Boyne himself was not long in embracing the favour- 
able moment for advancing his own claims upon 
Mary. He thought he had never seen her look so 
beautiful as she did now; and Philip Vaughan would 
probably have endorsed his view could he have looked 
upon her at that moment. During the past three 
months she seemed to have gained much in woman- 
liness, while in her countenance there shone the light 
which can only come from the presence of a deep joy. 
Sometimes, nevertheless, this look gave place to one 
of anxiety and melancholy ; and who that knew the 





circumstances by which she was surrounded could 
evince surprise at this ? 

Boyne was unquestionably piqued by the fact that 
he was unable to make the slightest advance in the 
good-will of Mary. He crossed over to where she sat, 
and attempted to take her hand. She resented the 
action, rose from her chair, and retired as far as she 
could from her persecutor. 

“‘ Mary,” he began, “ why do you treat me so?” 

Before he had proceeded further, she interrupted 
him. “Hush! hush!” she said; “leave me in peace, 
and retire.” 

“That’s easier said than done when one is in love, 
Mary Warner,” answered Boyne. 

She put up her hands to her ears, as though the 
words she had heard were words of profanation. 
What had Harry Boyne to do with love? and above 
all, what right had he to speak to her of it? 

“Ye needn’t turn your head away,” her tormentor 
continued; “my love is as good as that of other folks, 
though may-be you do not think so. Why cannot 
you love me and be my wife as I wish you to, and as 
your father wishes it too?” 

Mary made no answer until Boyne became more 
violent, and then she told him that what he desired 
was impossible. She could die, and die willingly, 
before she could love him. 

Her answer threw Boyne into rage. Unable to 
understand completely the chasm which separated 
their two natures, he still pressed his questions, 
and once more attempted to take her hand. Mary 
flung from him, and shudderingly crept close to the 
wall. 

“You must get over this,” said Boyne, roughly. 
“Or is there some better lover with clean white 
hands, blue eyes, and a pleasant smile, who has 
robbed me of your heart?” 

Mary kept silence, but Boyne grasped her by the 
arm till she trembled for a moment like an aspen- 
leaf—not so much with terror as with a feeling that 
this base man was capable of committing any crime 
in his anger, 

“Will you never look well on me?” he demanded, 
with almost savage ferocity. 

“T cannot, I cannot,” shesaid. “It is impossible.” 

“Then,” he replied, “let Mr. Philip Vaughan look 
out. There’s one of us too many in the world, and 
one must be cleared out of the way.” 

“Oh no, no!” cried Mary, in a tone of mingled 
alarm and anguish. “You cannot surely mean to 
harm him. He has never hurt you. You will not 
touch him, will you?” She looked towards him 
beseechingly. 

“T thought I should catch my lady in time,” said 
Boyne, with a sneer. ‘So, he’s the lover, is he, to 
be favoured ? ” 

Mary covered her face with her hands. 

Boyne stepped close up to her, and whispered, “I 
tell you that you must be mine. Make up your 
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mind to that, for I shall take no refusal. 
that Vaughan”—here he elenched his hands, and 
suppressed passion showed itself in his tones—“ he 
had better keep out of my way. If he thwarts me I 
shall kill him!’’ The last words were almost hissed 
into Mary’s ear, and as her mind gathered in with 
what hate they were uttered, she gave a short sharp 
cry, and fell upon the floor. 

At this moment Warner’s footstep was heard on 
the stairs, When he came into the room Boyne was 
preparing to leave, and Mary was endeavouring to 
compose herself. Warner guessed in a moment the 
position of affairs, but said nothing to either Boyne 
or Mary. Taking down his tobacco-jar, he proceeded 
leisurely to fill his pipe. Mary took the opportunity 
of escaping from the presence of Boyne, and retired 
to her own room. 

When there, she gave way to bitter reflection. The 
momentary glance she had obtained of Boyne’s face 
as he uttered his threats against Philip Vaughan had 
terrified her beyond measure. There was little at 
which this man would halt in the pursuit of his ob- 
jects. He had no principles of right to guide him, 
and simply followed the direction of his own violent 
passions. As far as she herself was concerned, she 
had resolved that come what might she would never 
be the wife of Black Harry. The world might have 
many hardships to offer her, but she would thank- 
fully accept, and cheerfully endure them all, rather 


As for 





than link herself with one whose nature was utterly 
revolting to her. 

Yet what as regards Philip? There her woman’s 
love stepped in, and, while she had cared nothing for 
her own safety, she became most solicitous for his. 
She never knew, indeed, until this night—or had 
never dared to confess the fact to herself—how much 
she loved Philip Vaughan. The truth now came 
upon her with overwhelming force when she felt he 
was in danger, and she would readily have put her- 
self in his place if she could thereby have shielded 
him from the evil which threatened him. 

There was one reflection that seemed to afford her 
a small share of comfort. So long as Philip remained 
at Cambridge he was out of the reach of harm; and 
who knew what might not take place before he re- 
turned again to The Grange? It is woman’s nature 
to hope almost against hope, and Mary at length 
brought herself to believe that everything would be 
made right if Philip and Boyne could only be pre- 
vented from crossing each other’s path. This object 
must be achieved, she said to herself, whenever the 
time of danger approached, and she made strong re- 
solves in her own heart to act as Philip’s saviour if 
all other means failed. If he had but known how her 
thoughts went out to him as he pursued his daily 
studies, a still brighter halo would have encircled his 
charmed life than even that which now encompassed 
it. (Zo be continued). 
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CHAPTER III. AND LAST. 

BO the night wore on. Next day the vil- 
4] lagers heard that Lizzie and Joe also 
had scarlatina, and were worse than 
their little brother had been. Who 
can describe the poor parents’ anguish? 
Henry had some occupation in going for the doctor, 
and in fetching the medicines that were needed; but 
he was like one distracted. 

The first thing Nell did was to move the two beds 
as far apart as the house would admit of. 

Lizzie sank very rapidly ; she was the first to go. 
The whole day before she died she called for Mrs. 
Townsend, who was away from home. 

“Shell be home to-morrow, dear, an’ I’m sure 
she “ll come to you at once.” 

“T’ll not be here to morrow, mother; I’ll be ina 
better place. What way’s Joe now, an’ what’s that 
he’s saying ?” 

“He’s wavering, dear; he thinks he’s going out 
to his work at Mr. Marshall’s, an’ he’s bidding 
us hurry the breakfast, or he’ll be late with the 
milking.” 

“Give my love to Mrs. Townsend, an’ thank her 


for inviting me out to the Sunday-school. Dinna 





. bear to part from ye for ever. 





cry, mother, it’s better to be with Jesus. Willie’s 
gone to Him, an’ I’ll gae too. I have washed in 
the fountain. I have nothing to fear now,” and in 
a faint voice she repeated the first verse of her 
favourite hymn— 
‘There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


After lying with closed eyes for a long time, she 
tried to raise herself, and whispered her father’s 
name, Henry came over, and sat down upon the bed. 

“Dear father an’ mother,” she said, “I canna 
Promise that you’ll 
turn to Jesus. Them that turns to Him will not be 
cast out.” She gasped for breath, and though her 
voice was broken and feeble, it was filled with an 
indescribable anxiety. 

Her parents sobbed without making any answer ; 
but Lizzie, feeling that her time was short, spoke 
again, “ Promise that you’ll turn to Jesus. Father, 
mother, promise !”’ 

“ Aye, dear, we promise. God help us!” 

Her anxious expression changed into one of peace. 
Her lips moved once more; and when Nell] hent over 
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the bed, she heard the words, “ Lord bless them, 
Lord help them,” very faintly uttered. 

Joe’s mind had been unsettled all day, and they 
were thankful to see him pass from his restless state 
into a quiet sleep. His first words on awakening 
were an inquiry for his sister. The poor mother 
pretended not to hear him. 

“TIT think you’re a little better, Joe, dear; well 
have you bravely yet.” 

“What way ’s Lizzie?” he replied. 

** She ’s better, dear.” 

Joe seemed satisfied ; but when he saw his mother 
busy at the fire, he got out of bed, and went across 
the room to look at Lizzie. He uncovered her face, 
gazed at her in silence for a few seconds, and then 
went quietly back to bed. 

Nell was speechless with dismay when she saw 
what he had done. 

« Aye, mother,” said he, “ you were right enough ; 
she’s better now.” 

In the cold glimmer of morning they stood beside 
his bed, watching his painful struggles; he seemed 
to suffer more than the others had done. 

Henry, in an agony of grief, cried out, “Joe, my 
son, dinna leave me!” 

“Hush, man, hush!” reproved a neighbour, “do 
you no see he’s near his last; it’s ill done to call the 
patient back.’ 

“It’s easy for you to talk, woman! He’s not your 
son. All gone, three in one week! Joe, my darling, 
I canna let you go.” 

The boy opened his eyes, and tried to raise his 
head ; it seemed almost as if, according to the neigh- 
bour’s superstition, he had been “ called back.” 

“You be to give us up to God, father; we were 
only loaned to you,” he said, with surprising distinct- 
ness; and then his eyes closed again, and he soon 
went to be with Jesus, 

Wher Mrs. Townsend heard that her three pupils 
had been called away during the week of her absence, 
she was agitated by various feelings—grief that she 
should see them no more in her class, and joy that 
God had permitted her to teach them the way to 
heaven. 

Seated between the weeping parents at their deso- 
late hearth, she listened day after day to the story of 
their last hours; and when told that Lizzie had 
become the teacher of her father and mother, she 
thanked the Lord for His loving kindness and tender 
mercies, 

Mr. Townsend also strove to comfort Henry and 
Nell; but the visits of his wife were evidently more 
acceptable, and for three weeks she paid them a daily 
visit. They were trying to kcep the promise made 
to Lizzie, whose Bible was always in their hands ; 
and they often asked Mrs. Townsend the meaning of 
a verse; but her explanation was interrupted by a 
fresh burst of grief, as they related traits of the 
children’s goodness, or repeated for the hundredth 





time the history told above. ‘They began to attend 
church regularly, and for several years the grey 
shawl, once worn by Lizzie, now by Nell, was the 
first object that caught Mrs. Townsend’s eye, as she 
walked up the aisle to her own pew. 

“There’s a paert 0’ the book I want you to show 
me, ma’am,” said Nell, one day; “it was about the 
wee children ; Lizzie was saying it to Willie when he 
was near his last. Henry an’ me has looked the 
book through an’ through, but we canna find the 
words.” 

“Was it this? ‘Jesus said, Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

“ Aye, ma’am, that was what she said. Will you 
be pleased to mark the place?” 

“Tf I could think the weans was happy in the 
kingdom of heaven I’d try to content myself,” said 
Henry, “ but how will we get there ?” 

“Read Lizzie’s book; God has given us the Bible 
to show us the way.” 

“Dear, but she was fond o’ that book! Many a night 
I was mad at her for reading when she suld ha’ been 
sleeping. I didna like her to be aye reading an’ 
praying, an’ I’d ha’ threatened to beat her if she 
wouldna stop. You mind, Nell. I’m glad now that 
I didna do it.” ' 

“You were aye a kind father to them, Henry, 
dear; you needna be reflecting on yoursel’. Oh, 
ma’am, the way she took on about her father. She’d 
say to me whiles, ‘Mother, dear, what’ll we do wi’ 
my father.’ ” 

“God knows I was bad enough,” sighed Henry. 
“This is a sore trouble; but I deserve it all.” 

““Oh, Mrs. Townsend!” cried the mother, “ there 
never was as big a trouble as ours, now do you think 
there was? My three dear children all gone, all in 
one week. When I think on Lizzie, that was so wise 
and good, my heart’s fit to break; then I seem to 
see poor Joe that was aye sae kindly wi’ the father 
an’ me, an’ I think he’s the one I miss the most, till 
something ’minds me o’ my wee Willie, wi’ his 
bright eyes that used to be peeping at me out o’ 
the other bed when I wakened in the morning. It’s 
hard, hard, to say, ‘God’s will be done!’” 

Henry did not like his work in the boat as well as 
formerly, for he was sometimes obliged to work on 
Sunday. The boat left with the tide, discharged 
her cargo at the quay of the nearest town, and re- 
turned with the tide on the day but one following; 
and it happened once or twice that Henry had had 
to leave on Friday evening, and return on Sunday 
morning, half an hour too late for church, making 
Nell, who had waited for him, late also. 

One Saturday night he poured his wages into her 
lap, saying, “there’s my last wages from the mill.” 

“Why, dear, what do you mean?” asked Nell. 

“T ha’ given up the boat,” he replied. “My 
conscience has not let me rest since Sabbath last; so 
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there’ll be no more work on the Lord's day for me, 
I wrought at Niel to make haste wi’ the lading, for 
if he’d been diligent, we might ha’ been home wi’ 
the tide on Saturday night. I declare when I heard 
the bell as we came up the river I could ha’ cried, 
I was that vexed,” 

“T canna bid you work on the sabbath day, Henry; 
but what will you do for your living? You’re not 
strong enough to work in the fields.” 

“Tll take to the 
wrought a year at the trade, and I ought to earn 
what would do us,” 

“ There’s 
wiping away her tears; “if the babes was here 
maybe I would na let you leave the boat; but why 
suld we care now? If we had the riches o’ the world 


shoemaking again; I once 


only we’erselves two,” replied poor Nell, 


heaped up at we’er door, what pleasure would they 
No, Henry, there’s just one thing that’s a 
pleasure to us now, an’ that’s going to the house of 
God, to hear how we’re to follow our wee dears to 
heaven.” 

“T have wasted too many sabbaths, Nell, but wi’ 
God’s help I’1l waste no more.” 

The villagers were extremely surprised at Henry’s 
proceeding in throwing himself out of constant work; 
but they declared they would not go by their neigh- 
bour’s door, and whoever had boots to mend gave the 
job to him. 

Months passed, and the parents’ grief softened a 
little. 

Henry had always been delicate, and his excessive 
drinking had undermined his constitution. 

About a year after the children’s death he was 


‘0 us 2 
gie ust 


seized with an internal complaint attended with much | 


pain. The pain occurred in fits of two or three days’ 
duration, and then he had some months of ease; 
but the doctor warned him that the seizures would 
become more frequent, and would at length carry 
him off. 


Mrs. Townsend seeing him in great suffering, sent | 


him some wine, saying she thought it might ease the 
pain. 

“Was my cure of any use?” 
next visit. 

Henry hesitated, and Nell answered for him: 
“Indeed, ma’am, I must tell you the truth; he 
wouldna taste the wine.” 

“Why not?” 

” interrupted he, “I was once very fond 
an’ I was feared the taste o’ the wine 
me to take to it again.” 


she asked, on her 


* Because, 
o’ the drink, 
might entice 

“But I gave you that wine as medicine, in hopes 
of relieving your pain; I do not think you need be 
afraid of taking it.” 

**T dinna wish to vex your kind heart, Mrs. Towns- 
end, but I’d sooner bear the pain. Please take the 
bottle wi’ you; some poor creature will be thankful 


for it.” 


tne eae 2 


“T don’t like to take it away again; it would be 
| very good for Nell.” 

“Nell doesna need it, ma’am; no fear but you’ll 
find a good use for it.” 

Seeing him thus persistent, Mis. Townsend could 
not refuse to remove the temptation from his sight. 
His conscience had slept for forty years; but God’s 
Holy Spirit had at length awakened it, and it was 
now a very tender conscience. 

Eight years have gone by since he and Nell 
entered the narrow path that leads to life eternal; 
and as far as human eyes can see they are still 
pressing steadily onward. L. M‘CuLInTOcK. 

“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

202. On what occasion did an angel appear openly 
to the people of a town; to rebuke them for their 
wickedness ? 

203. What words of St. Peter show the life of 
persecution to which the early Christians were 
commonly subjected ? 

204, Mention some passage in which the custom of 
holding family gatherings and feasts at the 
moons is set forth. 

205. By what means did David save his 
sojourning among the Philistines ? 

206. In what passage does St. James 
illustration from the sphere of his former life in 
order to inculcate the lesson of the power of the 
tongue ? 
| 207. What method did David adopt to show Saul 
that he had no evil intention against his life ? 


new 


life when 


draw an 





| 

| ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 559. 

| 190. The Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream, 
| and said, “I have heard thy prayer and thy suppli- 
cation; I have hallowed this house which thou hast 
built to put my name there for ever” (1 Kings ix. 
2, 3). 

191. The prophet Jeremias—the supposition hav- 
ing arisen, it is supposed, from some traditionary 
record (Matt. xvi. 14). 

192. A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver (Prov. xxv. 11). 

193. The title of “The man of God” (Deut. 
Xxxili. 1 ; Josh. xiv. 6). 

194. Five thousand and four hundred, under the 
care of Shesbazzar (Ezra i, 11). 

195. “Let us not be weary in well-doing, for in 
“ Be thou 
faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown of 
life” (Gal. vi. 9; Rev. ii. 10). 

196. A festival was held, to commemorate the 
event, at which the noise of those that rejoiced could 
scarce be distinguished from the noise of those that 
mourned (Ezra iii. 10, 13). 


due season we shall reap if we faint not.” 
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There is a soft, a downy bed, There faith lifts up the tearfui eye, 
*Tis fair as breath of even The heart with anguish riven ; 

A couch for weary mortals spread And views the tempest passing by, 
Where they may rest the aching head The evening shadows quickly fly, 

And find repose—in heaven. And all serene—in heaven. 

There is a home for weary souls There fragrant flowers immortal bloom 
By sin and sorrow driven ; And joys supreme are given: 

When tossed on life’s tempestuous shoals, There rays divine disperse the gloom, 
Where storms arise and ocean rolls, « Beyond the confines of the tomb 

And all is drear—but heaven. Appears the dawn—of heaven! 
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A SEA-WAIF. 


BY REV. M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 





Y Archie come, for whom I yearned, | “Yea, lass, I’ve brought a gleaming pearl, 

; Come with a sea-won prize ; 

SSy A box by dusky natives turned, 
A pear! of royal size?” 


666 


Some queenly breast might grace ; 
See there, a living, laughing girl, 


3lue eyes and dimpled face. 
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“ Abandoned by the far Seychelles, 
We picked her up one morn, 
Before the mighty azure swells 
To coral reefs were borne ; 


* Before the leagues of whitening spray 
By heated trade-winds fanned, 

Ran up the palm-fringed land- locked bay, 
To thunder on the strand. 


“A relic of some hapless bark, 
Or burnt or wrecked, we found 
Her father lying stiff and stark 
Beside her, outward bound. 
“We gave him to the ocean, took 
His little daughter. There! 
She’s mine, and therefore thine; so look 
She meet a mother’s care. 


“ A heaven-sent waif, she well may come 
With joy and gladness fraught ; 
Pray that her presence bless our home 


Beyond or wish or thought! 


“‘Our jewel opes her trustful eyes ; 
No wickedness I’d dare 

Before her sight ; and would despise 
Myself if I could swear 


‘“‘ Before her ears so innocent, 
And shock this gracious child, 

To me a hardened sinner sent— 
Pll keep her undefiled. 


«* And she shall play with little Bess, 
And daily go to school ; 

She ’s made me tender ; none would guess 
Me such a whimp’ring fool ! 


x, 


Yet doing all the good we can, 
And hating evil ways, 

Is best, the Bible says, for man, 
And gives God endless praise. 


« 


“ So take the comely lassie, wife, 
The treasure of the sea; 

With sunshine may she flood our life, 
In death a comfort be! 


EARLY PLIGG RIMS. 
DAVID (L.) 
BE TAB BEY. 2 M MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


Qe F all the distinguished worthies of the 
Y Old Testament there is none who 
/¥ secms to stand so close to us as 
David, the shepherd-king of Israel, his 
human nature touches ours at so many different 
points. The life, words, and works of none of 
God’s servants occupy a larger place than his, 
and in studying his character we enjoy this great 
advantage—his life illustrates his words, while his 
words not unfrequently afford us the key of inter- 
pretation to some of the deeper experiences of his 
We are able to place side by side his life and 
his lyrics; many of the psalms of David have a 
distinct autobiographical character, and shed a 








life. 


valuable light upon some of the most remarkable | 


passages in his eventful history. And these 
psalms, beautiful as they are, even when viewed 
apart from ali personal considerations, are invested 
with much greater significance and beauty the 
moment we associate them with and regard them 


as the expressions of the actual experience of the ' 


author. It should then be 
cannot attempt this‘in a brief paper like the pre- 


our aim, though we | 


: : : | 
sent, to associate as closely as we can the life and 


lyrics of David, for only thus can any one attain 
to a true insight into the character and a complete 
view of the personality of this great man, who, 
while as king he ruled over Israel, did, as a devout 
man, so catch the rhythm and melody of heaven’s 
songs that he has become the sweet singer of the 


| called subsequently to live. 


universal Church, and who, pouring out his very 
soul in mingled strains of prayer and praise, has 
provided it at once with a psalter and a prayer- 
beok which will never grew old. 

We can do. nothing more than give in barest 
outline a hasty sketch of this wonderful life. No- 
thing need be said of David’s genealogical descent, 
honourable as it was, though itis worthy of notice 
in passing, that an entire book of the Bible—-the 
book of Ruth—is introduced especially for the 
purpose of making that descent intelligible. 

Ofa reputable family, David was born at Bethle- 
hem. He was the son of Jesse, a farmer and a flock- 
master; he was the youngest of eight brethren; 
and from his earliest youth had been accustomed 
to keep his father’s sheep ; and it is impossible for 
us not to notice how that shepherd life at Bethlehem 
constituted a fit, and, indeed, the fittest training, 
for that life which, in God's providence, he was 
Many of God’s most 
distinguished servants have been trained in soli- 
tude and obscurity to occupy positions the most 
prominent and influential. And we see how the 
vivid recollection of that simple pastoral calling, 
in which David spent his 
character and a colouring to some of his most 
beautiful lyrical utterances. Nothing seems more 
powerfully to have laid hold of his imagination and 
heart than the idea of God as a shepherd. The 
tendency of that life was to make him bold, gene- 
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alae 
rous, self-sacrificing, oll in the best of the 
word, self-reliant. Such a life brought him into 
sympathy with Nature, and developed that con- 
templative and devout character seldom displayed 
by men so active, practical, and resolute, as David. 
He owed much to that early training, and bu 
it he never could have become what he 
quently was. God knows how to choose his instru- 
ments, and how to train and equip them for the 
work to which they are called. 

The rejection of Saul foKowed close on the 
disobedience he manifested on the occasion of his 
war with the Amalekites; but though the fact ci 
his rejection was speedily made known to him by 
Samuel, he was not immediately 
retained the kingly title, and exercised all the 
functions of the kingly office, till his death. But 
though he was not at once and violently ejected 
from the throue, signs that he had forfeited the 
Divine favour soon became apparent. As we have 
already seen, Samuel, in obedience to the Divine 
command, went to the house of Jesse, in Bethlehem, 
and anointed David in the 
We have no reason to conclude from the narrative 
that he announced, in any public manner, what 
was intended by the there was every 
reason why, for the prophet’s own and 
David’s, this should a The 
impression probably produced by the anointing 
was that David was thus set apart as one of the 


sense 


t for 


subse- 


deposed, he 


midst of his brethren. 


anointing ; 
sake, 


be kept secret. 


sons of the prophets. Yet, at the same time, it is 
likely that Samuel made known, in some general 
way, the purpose of his visit to Jesse and David, 
aud we 
upon David from that day forward.” 

While the spirit of the Lord came upon David 
as the anointed of Jehovah, we are told that the 
spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and that an 
evil spirit troubled him. Possessed by this spirit 
of evil, he appears at one time to have been the 
victim of brooding melancholy, and 
time excited to a wild and ungoverna 


are told that “ the Spirit of the Lord came 


at another 
ble frenzy. 
Those in immediate attendance on the king soon 
noticed—had probably good reason to notice—his 
At last some of 


tured to suggest a remedy. 


altered demeanour. them ven- 
With a belief in the 
powerful and soothing influence of music 
then prevailed, they 
David, 
reached the court. 
fallen in with the suggestion, 
Jesse to ask for his son. 


a 
which 
recommended the 


whose 


king to 
musician had 
Saul seems at once to have 
and sends to 
David obeys the royal 
summons, and appears speedily to have become a 
great favourite with Saul, 
armour-bearer or adjutant. 
Here, again, we see the wonder-working provi- 
dence of God. Saul, perfectly free from suspicion 
that David has been anointed as his successor, 
summons the young shepherd to his court. God 


send for fame as a 


he 


who made him his 





) 





hs this means trained David for his higher voca- 
tion, bringing him forth from the obscurity of 
pastoral life, and making him familiar with that 
court in which he was ultimately to oceupy the 
first place. How long he remained in the court of 
Saul we are not informed. We know, 
‘David went, and returned from 
feed his father’s sheep at Bethlehem.” 
David had left Saul, and had 
returned to his father’s house, the Philistines 
war against Israel, in connection with which 
David acquired in a very unexpected and remark- 
able manner that reputation as a military hero 
which opened up his way to the throne. The 
opposing armies of Philistia and Israel were set in 
battle array over against each other in the valley 
of Elah, but on the side of the Philistines there 
was a gigantic champion by the name of Goliath, 
whose appearance and bold defiance struck with 
dismay all the men in the camp of Israel. In this 
strait, David made his appearance in the camp, 
with provisions for his brethren, who were in the 
army of Saul, and with the hope, doubtless, of 
witnessing the battle. 

On arriving at the camp David heard of the 
defiance of the giant, aud the offer of the king that 
he would confer great riches, his own daughter in 
marriage, and the freedom of his father’s house in 
Israel, upon any one who would fight the 


— 
that Saul, 
Some time after 
made 

1 war 


giant, 
This led David to mak 
inquiries as to the position of affairs, which in- 
quiries called forth from Bliab, his elder brother, 
a severe rebuke of what appeared to him as so 
much youthful presumption. David, however, 
persisted in his inquiries, wad on being informed 
as to the intentions of Saul, declared himself ready 
to fight the giant. ‘This led to his introduction to 
Saul, who was pleased with his courage, but ques- 


and smite off his head. 


tioned his ability, and sought to dissuade him, 
who was a mere youth unused to war, from en- 
in what 
David met the objections of the king by referring 
to the fact that though unused to war, he had 
rescued his father’s sheep from a lion and a bear, 
and he told the king that he had no doubt that he 
would as truly vanquish this uncirenm 


gaging seemed so unequal a coniiict. 


sised Philis- 
tine, “seeing he had defied the armies ef the 
living God.” ‘The Lord,” he said, “‘ who delivered 
me out of the paw of the fion, and out of the paw 


of the bear, He will deliver me out of the hand of 


this Philistine.” And Saul said unto David, Go, 
and the Lord be with thee. 
Declining the armour of Saul, to the use of 


which he had not been accustomed, with a staff in 
one hand and a sling in the other, and five 
stones from the brook in his shepherd’s bag, he 
drew near to the champion of Philistia, who when 
he saw David, disdained him, a 
youth, ruddy, of a fair countenance, and he ex- 


smooth 


for he was bus 
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claimed, Am I a dog, that thou comest to me with 
staves? And he cursed him by his gods, and, as 
one sure of victory, declared that he would give 
his flesh to the fowls of the air and the beasts of 
the field. Upon which David replied, “I come to 
thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of 
the armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied. . . . 
And all this assembly shall know that the Lord 
saveth not with sword and spear, for the battle is 
the Lord’s, and he will give you into our hands.” 
The Lord fully justified the confidence His young 
servant reposed in Him, and the apparently 
unequal battle was speedily decided in his favour, 
for as the Philistine drew near to David, David 
hasted and ran toward the army to meet the 
Philistine, and put his hand in his bag, and took 
thence a stone and slang it, and smote the Philis- 
tine in his forehead, that the stone sank into his 
forehead, and he fell upon his face to the earth, 
and with the giant’s own sword David cut off his 
head; and when the Philistines saw that their 
champion was slain they fled. 

The immediate result of this victory was David’s 
advancement to a position of honour and responsi- 
bility. “Saul would let him go no more to his 
father’s house. . . . And David went out whither- 
soever Saul sent him, and behaved himself wisely; 
and Saul set him over the men of war, and he was 
accepted in the sight of all the people, and also in 
the sight of Saul’s servants.” Another result of 
this victory was that David secured the friendship 
of Jonathan, Saul’s eldest son. We read that the 
soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul, a 
friendship this which was only interrupted by 
death. 

Thus far everything has fallen out favourably to 
David—he has obtained a high place in Saul’s 
esteem, the close and intimate friendship of the 


soon occurred which completely changed the 
feelings of Saul. As Saul, some little time after 





the discomfiture of the Philistines in the valley of 
Elah, was returning to his own city in company 
with David, the women came out of all the cities 
through which they passed, singing and dancing, 
to meet Saul and welcome his approach, and the 
refrain of their song was suggested by a feeling 
of gratitude for the most recent victory, “Saul 
has slain his thousands, David hath slain his ten 
thousands.” The preference thus’ expressed for 
David seems to have kindled in the heart of Saul 
those feelings of rage and jealousy, from the malign 
influence of which he was never afterwards free, 
“and Saul eyed David from that day forward.” 
And of his wish to destroy David he gave speedy 
and unmistakable proof. And yet, notwith- 
standing the dissimulation and treachery of Saul, 
and his mad fits of anger and jealousy, we see 
David protected from injury, and finally married 
to Saul’s daughter Michal. ‘“ And Saul saw and 
knew that the Lord was with David.” 

David soon had proof afforded him of the worth 
and sincerity of Jonathan’s friendship. Finding 
that his father was fully resolved upon taking 
David’s life, Jonathan warned his friend of the 
danger to which he was exposed, and besought 
him to conceal himself till he should receive fur- 
ther intelligence as to Saul’s intention. In the 
meantime Jonathan so powerfully pleaded David's 
cause that Saul, either convinced by his son’s 
argument, or yielding to his importunity, swore, 
‘‘As the Lord liveth David shall not be slain ;” 
and Jonathan brought David to Saul, and he was 
in his presence as in times past. This altered 
feeling was not of long duration. David proving 
successful in another war with the Philistines, 
the old feeling of jealousy again declared itself, 
and as David was playing the harp with the view 
of soothing the king’s excitement, Saul cast a 


| javelin at him with such force that, missing him, 
king’s eldest son, and the promise in marriage of | 
the king’s eldest daughter. But a circumstance 


it stuck fast in the wall beyond. Upon which 
David fled to his own house, from which, by the 


| assistance of his wife Michal, his life being again 
| threatened by Saul, he escaped to Ramah. 
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VI.—DISQUIETED IN VAIN. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR BROWN, 
oA 


FAVA gHE world is often said to be “a vale 

[a of tears,” and assuredly the metaphor 

is correct enough. “Man is born to 

4432 trouble ”—not because trouble is the 

normal condition of God’s creatures, 

but because sin has brought about an abnormal 
state of things. 






Now, the Gospel is God’s remedy for this; and if ' 


RECTOR OF CATFIELD, NORWICH. 


men generally applied the remedy, much fewer 
| tears would be shed. It would not dry them all. 
‘There would still be those wholesome ones of 
, which the Psalmist says, “ Put thou my tears into 

thy bottle.’ There would still be abundant reason 
| to “sow in tears.” ‘Jesus wept.” The world 
| would still be rightly called “a vale of tears.” 
Nevertheless it must be confessed that a very 
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considerable quantity of the tears that are shed 
are wholly unnecessary, not merely because men 
for the most part totally neglect God’s remedy, 
but because even they who do profess to believe in 
it so signally fail in the practical application of it. 
In other words, there is an endless variety of 
cares, vexations, worries, anxieties, and heartaches, 
sometimes troubling us for a season only, like a 
passing cloud, sometimes imparting a deep tinge 
of sadness to the whole life, which are owing, 
simply and solely, to the want of more practical 
religion in ourselves, or more charity towards 
others, or a healthier view of things, or more 
watchfulness over our temper in the broadest 
application of the term, or even a little more good 
common sense. 

However, it is by no means an easy task to dry 
these unnecessary tears; and, singular to say, it is 
easier far to see how unnecessary they are in 
others’ troubles than in our own. 

Mr. Pessimer was an instance of this. He had 
called to sympathise with his friend Bonney in his 
trouble, which was a very great and pressing one, 
having not only lost, through no fault of his own, 
and in middle age, his employment, but having 
also a large family to maintain. One of these 
things is enough of itself to make an honest man 
anxious, but the two together are overwhelming. 
No wonder, theretore, that Mr. Pessimer found 
his friend fretting a good deal. So, being a really 
kind-hearted Christian man, he poured in, with the 
utmost sincerity of intention, the oil and wine of 
encouragement and hope. 

“ Never fear,” he said, “the Lord will provide: 
He can take better care of you and yours than you 
yourself can. Remember, we ought to be careful 
for nothing, but to rejoice in the Lord always— 
always, mind you—in the dark days of adversity, 
as well as in the brightest season of prosperity ; 
we must not live below our privileges.” 

“Oh yes, I know all that,” replied poor Bonney, 
who was also a Christian man like his friend; “ it 
is what I ought to do, but somehow it is amazingly 
hard to do it when the shoe pinches, as mine does 
just now.” 

“Tt is a trial of your faith; only trust God’s 
promises, and your heart may leap for joy, even 
though you cannot sce one inch of your way out 
of your difficulties.” 

In justice to Pessimer, it ought to be mentioned 
here that he had been casting about in his mind 
how he could practically help his friend in his 
distress, for he was by no means one of those 
sympathising souls who love “in word” and “in 
tongue” only. 

“TI have been looking through the advertise- 
ments,” he said, “ and here is one that seems likely 
to suit you, Bonney. Just cast your eye over it. It 
is a confidential post where experience is required.” 





Bonney read it, and his eye twinkled as he re- 
turned the paper, saying, with a touch of bitter- 
ness, “‘ Happy is the man that hath his quiver full 
of them.” 

His friend looked puzzled. 

“Why, my dear Pessimer, you don’t seem to 
have observed that my happiness in that respect 
is made a bar to my getting the situation, how- 
ever well I may be fitted for it otherwise. The 
advertiser wants a man without incumbrance. 
You know what that means. It is the way in 
which the world describes the happiness of having 
a large family.” 

“Well, you'll find what the Bible says right 
after all.” 

‘*T believe it,” said Bonney. “I never did, and 
never would, make a trouble of my children. 
Shame on me if I were to do so, if only for their 
dear mother’s sake. I wouldn’t have one less to 
be the richest man in the world. Only it does go 
against the grain to have a pity that one does not 
want, and pains and penalties of all sorts added 
to the cares there must needs be with a large 
family.” 

‘* Never mind what the world says or thinks; 
the only thing to go by is what God says and 
thinks. IfI had the honour you have of being 
rich in my children, I think I could safely leave 
all else with Him who gave them to me.” 

Quite right, Mr. Pessimer, and if you really did 
so, fully and faithfully, then you would not know 
a family care. It is just what our Heavenly Father 
would have us do. But would you doit? ‘Try to 
do it, you doubtless would, for you are a Christian 
man; but would you do it so unwaveringly and 
thoroughly as never to leave a part exposed to the 
sharp point of carking care or poisonous doubt? 
How fare you with—not another’s trials—but with 
your own ? 

Now, Pessimer was aman of comfortable private 
means, and a bachelor. He was, moreover, pos- 
sessed of a large circle of friends, and that great 
secret of happiness, @ sincere desire to live not 
selfishly, but for the good of others. His being a 
bachelor was not his own choice, else he had 
been a victim of fidget ; butit set him free to be— 
what few wilful bachelors but hosts of single 
women are—a blessing and a comfort to many. 
Yet, if the truth be told, Pessimer was not nearly 
so happy as he ought to have been. Far happier, 
doubtless, he was than he would have been had he 
led a life of selfish indulgence, for the heart of the 
most cheerless of Christians is, we verily believe, 
acquainted with a finer and deeper quality of joy 
than any that the merriest of the worldly can 
partake of. Yet existence was to him a doleful 
thing, and he was conscious of it; nay, more, he 
thought it must be so in his case. But he was 
utterly unconscious of the true cause. The sorrow 
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of his life was the constant pressure of a “ griev- 
ance” in some shape or form, and.what he regarded 
as his heaven-sené cross, or laid at the door of 
others, was often chiefly, and not seldom altogether, 
the result of a habit of sensitiveness which he 
if to have striven against, and to a persuasion 
that religion must always stir up opposition and 


oug 


In one word, he was what may be called ‘a hot- 
vater Christian ;” and there are many of them. 
After leaving his friend Bonney, he called on 
two elderly ladies of his acquaintance, of the name 
of Goblet. Full of the thought of helping his 
friend, it had struck him that these ladies might 
be induced to apply in his behalf to a friend 


of theirs whom he knew to be in a large way of 


business. ‘They were good women, these Miss 


5 


| ance with her husband is very slight. 


Goblets, and he felt sure that they would do any- | 


thing they could for a brother in his affliction. 
subject ; but he happened, from merest inadvert- 
ence, perhaps because she sat nearest to him, to 
address himself to the younger of the two, Miss 
Selina. 

“Perhaps you can spare me, Mr. Pessimer,” 
said the elder, before he had half finished his 
story; “I am very busy this afternoon, and ] 
know that Selina is quite competent to judge 
without me.” And she was rising to go, witha 
very distinct smile on her face. 

“Yes, but I want you both, Miss Sarah,” said 
Pessimer, promptly, aware that something was 
wreng, and not knowing what; “indeed, I can’t 
spare you. It isa case of distress that wants all 
hands to the rescue, and yours are never back- 
ward at that work.” 

Miss Sarah sat down again, saying, “ Well, if I 
am really wanted ——” 

“Why, of course you are, 


” said her sister, “you 
know you always understand things so much 
better than I do: I have no head for business.”’ 

“ Well, in this matter the heart has as much to 
do as the head,” replied Pessimer, and it was a 
very judicious observation of his. He was allowed 
to complete the story of his friend’s misfortune, 
together with the proposal in his favour he had 
come to make; and the ladies were very kind. 
They promised at once to do as they were asked, 


Y heart is full to the very brim, 
And my eyes must overflow ; 
I have seen the very last of him, 
ine last in this world of woe. 





and use their interest with the great commercial 
magnate, Mr. Keyser, to get employment for 
Bonney. 

“We must do it, you know, through Mrs. 
Keyser,” said the elder sister ; “for our acquaint- 
He is, I am 
sorry to say, a sceptic, and there is, therefore, but 
little sympathy of mind between him and his 
admirable wife, who is one of the choicest of 
Christians, and a pattern wife.” 

“‘T think she is too anxious about her children, 
I must say,” interposed Miss Selina to this high 
commendation. 

“ No doubt,” said her sister, with a shake of the 
head of great meaning. “It scems very, very 
strange that such an excellent creature should fail 
so much in the simplest trust in God with regard 


to her children. When it concerns thei health, 


or safety, or well-being, she appears to have no 
Both were in the room when he broached the | 


> 


faith—-hardly to act as if there were a God.” 
“ Ah, that’s what I tell poor Bonney,” 
simer, “that over-anxiety about his family all 


said Pes- 


comes of unbelief.” 

“Yes, and in our dear friend’s case,’ added Miss 
Sarah, “there is not the same excuse as with him, 
for she has always had every earthly comfort that 
wealth could purchase. Really, she seems careful 
and troubled without a cause.” 

Are you troubled about anything, Miss Sarak ? 
Are you and your sister quite happy always? 
Good, kind, valuable women that you are, does 
not that little display of touchiness just now tell 
of some root of bitterness that disturbs the peace 
between you? It does. To say the truth, each of 


them was a source of constant irritation to the 


other. Without in the least intending it, and 
though sincerely fond of each other, they lived a 


| life of contrariety in habits, tastes, and temper. It 


is not too much to say that they were “ mutual 
tormentors ” in a small way, yet to a degree more 


| than sufficient to spoil much of the enjoyment of 


ROTHER 


life they might otherwise have had. Honestly 
speaking, it was not a providence over which they 
had no control, nor any wilful deliberate departure 
on their part from the way of rectitude, that thus 
troubled them day by day, but simply a long- 
standing habit of mutual worry. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


LINNZUS BANKS, 


Our beings were linked in childhood’s hours, 
With closest of kindred bonds ; 

Together we culled life’s early flowers, 
And treasured its ferny fronds, 
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If the wrong of one drew the other’s tcars, 





How quickly we made amends; 


No doubt was left for our after years, 
That we were the truest friends. 
Our pastimes, playmates, sorrows and i 
We shared, O brother of mine; 
7 


For thou wert the gentlest 


And I dear sister of t 


of manly boys, 





ine. 
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And think the 





and in 
langer !’’—THomas Moore. 


thee near 





me 
me, 


“7, HE gallant act performed by 
Philip Vaughan in rescuing 


5D 


* the child from the river. 





bore the untoward results 


> 


predicted by Reginald Ash- 






at Pas 
ee ae 
Mo SS=-> ~=6ton—or, rather, the results 
7 GEES 1° } 

RAS ) which had been feared by 
No doubt it was a 


nim. 


2: ‘ash proceeding on Philip’s part to rush 
“(yey pe = anto the water while in a state of some- 
VW what profuse perspiration; but he was 


not in the habit of measuring his actions 





by the risk he ran to his own safety, 
when he could be of service to humanity 
—and he shortly paid the penalty of his heroism by 
His 
gallant action was noised abroad in the University, 
and many were the kind inquiries made after him 


being thrown into a condition of low fever. 


by the undergraduates and others. Reginald, how- 
ever, deemed it his duty to mount guard over his 
friend, and, fortified by the opinion of the physician, 
whom he had consulted, he was able to beat back 
the tide of visitors from Philip’s rooms. 

As soon as he found that he was likely to be con- 
fined to his bed for some days, if not for weeks, the 
sufferer entered Ashton 
upon the advisability of detailing the whole circum- 
stances to Mr. Vaughan of The Grange 


into a conversation with 
; or rather, 
Ashton, not desirous of assuming the responsibility 
of secresy in the matter of his friend’s illness, sug- 
cested that he should communicate the facts to his 
father. Philip immediately placed his veto on the 
proposed step. 

** Not a word of this, Ashton, to my father, if you 
care for me. in 
all 


as 


He has already suffered one shock 
connection with an escapade of 
not suffer another. Bes 
he was, and it might go hard with him.” 

Thus adjured, Ashton was obliged to acquiesce, 


mine, and he sh 





les, he is not so strong 
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journal might reach Thornton or 





And now, are only memories left 
Of years that are fled and gone! 


Amongst the tombs, in a narrow cleft, 





Lies all t was “ Brother John ’”’— 
eo tha 7 st CaYT rar ai 
ll save the soul can never die, 
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We shall r 
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again, my brother and I, 


was his better pa 
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though he disliked the idea of keeping the matter 


perfectly quiet. 
be blamed, 


He had an opinion that he should 


and rightly blamed, if surreptitious in- 


formation of the occurrence should find its way to 


The Grange. The local paper—published the very 
day upon which he had mentioned the matter to 


Philip—contained a glowing account of the achieve- 


ment, together with much of the language of high- 


flown panegyric bestowed upon Vaughan. Was it 
another, thi 


not possible that, in some way or 


The Grange, and 
all their care be thus rendered nugatory by the 
spread of the knowledge in that way? There was 
a good deal of plausibility in this view; but as 
Philip was so very decided, and Ashton himself was 
bound to confess that the former's fears with regard 
to his father were not altogether unreasonable, things 
were allowed to take their own course, without any 





communication passing with Mr. Vaughan upon the 


ng 
subject. 


Philip’s illness lasted longer than ws 





s anticipated. 
The patient’s chief regret in his enforced idleness 





was for his interrupted studies. He had been pro- 
eressing satisfactorily in several directions, and now 
this check upon his career just at the time 


came 
when he could ill afford to bear it. If he showed at 
any time during his illness the symptoms of impa- 
tience, it was when regret for the time he was losing 
occupied his thoughts. From that condition of mind, 
when he valued time too cheaply, and found it hang 
heavily upon his hands, he had passed into one when 
he grudged its flight at all, and seemed to regard 
the moments as precious diamonds, each one of which, 
h his hands, was inevitably lost. 
Many a time, in sheer weariness of spirit, he chafed 


as it slipped throug 
under his load, and exclaimed against the fate which 
had doomed him to be inactive. In these moments 
his friend, reading his mood with keen penetration, 
diverted his mind from that which absorbed it, and 
adroitly changed the conversation into other chan- 
nels. 

For nearly four wecks the young student was 
doomed to a cessation of his intellectual labours. He 
was by no means seriously ill during the whole of 
that time, but the weakness from which he suffered 
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was perhaps worse to bear for one of his temperament 
than would have been positive pain. The latter, at 
any rate, would have given his mind an occupation 
from which it now seemed free. 

It would not be accurate, however, to say that 
Philip Vaughan had no pleasant seasons during his 
illness. Torn from his studies, his soul turned with 
all the keener ardour to the thought of Mary Warner, 
with her childlike simplicity and womanly beauty. 
Her image, during these weeks of inertness, seemed 
to acquire a distinctness in his memory that it had 
never assumed before. ‘“ Where is she now? What 
is she doing? Where are her thoughts?” Such 
were the questions which he put to himself day after 
day, and of whose iteration he never tired. On one 
occasion, during a paroxysm of delirium which seized 
him, Philip had raved of Mary, and uttered her name 
more than once unconsciously to himself. Ashton had 
heard him, but not knowing anything of Philip’s 
affection, and, indeed, being ignorant that he had ever 
seen Mary Warner, he had not the slightest idea that 
his friend could refer to the daughter of a cottager 
upon his father’s estate. He had himself seen Mary 
casually, but beyond being struck by her appearance, 
he knew nothing of her. He had never spoken of 
her to any one, and he was totally unaware, indeed, 
that Philip even knew of her existence. He there- 
fore did not trouble himself about Philip’s utterances, 
which he took to be due simply to his feverish con- 
dition, and to bear no actual reference to any par- 
ticular person in whom Philip was interested. 

One morning, when the sun shone brilliantly, and 
gave promise of one of those days which, happening 
in spring, are the harbingers of summer, Philip 
Vaughan was so much better that the doctor gave 
permission for him to go out of doors. Supported 
on the arm of his friend Ashton, he accordingly went 
out for a walk. There was a cloudless sky, and the 
genial warmth of the sun seemed to shed itself 
abroad in Philip’s heart as he slowly paced along, 
leaning upon Reginald. There could be no question 
now that he was on the way to convalescence. In 
fact, during the last three days he had, to use the 
current phrase, picked up wonderfully, and gained 
strength. 

Upon this very day, and at this very hour, when 
Philip’s thoughts took flight from the precincts of 
Cambridge away up to the North, as far as Burnford 
and Dell Cottage, a very different scene was taking 
place at the dwelling of the Warners. 

For the last few days Mary had escaped from the 
infliction of Boyne’s presence—ever since that even- 
ing, indeed, when he breathed vengeance against 
Philip Vaughan. His violent language had caused 
her temporary terror, and the feeling had remained 
with her during the whole of the next day. But 
when two days had elapsed, and she saw nothing 
further of Boyne, the elasticity of her spirits assumed 
the old sway, and she now thought net so much of 








Philip’s danger as of his safety. She delighted to 
think that though he might be unaware of the fact, 
she was leading just the kind of life he would have 
her lead, She endeavoured to measure herself by 
his standard, and we have seen how high she placed 
that. Her father’s absence, and that of Boyne, had 
left her time for pleasant reflections, and life once 
more assumed a sunny hue with her, though there 
were occasions when the black cloud which seemed 
to hang threateningly over ‘om Warner’s life threw 
its dark shadows over her own too. Still, she had 
other thoughts, sweet and tender, of which the world 
could not deprive her, and she cherished them deeply, 
unsuspected by those to whom they would have been 
as wormwood or poison. Her father, indeed, for 
some reason or another, appeared to be infected with 
a hatred of Philip Vaughan almost as intense as that 
cherished by Boyne. She did not know that the 
latter had traduced him infamously to Warner, and 
thus set him against one who never worked the 
slightest ill upon human being. Had she known this 
perhaps she would not have thought so much of her 
father’s anger in one light, though she would still 
have lamented that he should have been so grievously 
misled by his associate. 

She was now deep in a copy of Coleridge’s poems— 
a small volume which had been given to her by Philip 
during his stay at Dell Cottage, and which she 
guarded as a sacred treasure. She had read the 
volume again and again, and it now opened readily 
at the stanzas on “ Love’’--those stanzas inimitable 
in their exquisite simplieity and gracefulness. What 
need was there to read them, seeing that she was 
familiar with their every line, and with many lines 
of other of the poems as well? No reason, save that 
which impels us to cling closely to every memento 
given to us by friends. When the giver has rendered 
a gift dear to us, though we know that gift as well 
and as perfectly as we know the lineaments of his 
countenance, is there not frequently an irresistible 
desire to examine the treasure again, if haply to dis- 
cover in it some line or beauty which shall invest it 
with still greater charms for us? What were all 
other copies of Coleridge in the world to Mary War- 
ner? Yet she lingered over this as though it were 
the richest treasure upon earth—viewed it as a miser 
views his gold, or the diamond-hunter the gem of 
finest water ever discovered. Had there been no 
other assurance in her heart of the nature of her 


| feelings towards Philip Vaughan, the closeness with 
' which this volume had become her friend would have 


borne conviction in upon her. And yet, in all this 
there mingled the feeling that her love was wrong— 
that the object of it was placed high in the social 
firmament, far away from her reach. She knew that 
he would never be more to her than he had been. 
Before he went away to Cambridge, indeed, he had 
begged of her to think of him; but now other scenes 
occupied him, and, in all probability, Dell Cottage 
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and its inmates were completely banished from his 
recollection. How could it be otherwise, 
ground could she possibly have for thinking other- 
Philip Vaughan and she travelled in 
But if he was 
and was destined to adorn a world into which she 
could never enter, she had the past upon which to 
dwell lingeringly; and, with that 
with which women drink from the spring of past 
happiness, she drank in all the pleasant reminiscences 
of days never to return. 

How long she had been thus deeply pondering she 
knew not, but closing her book and going to the 
window she beheld something which scemed to ar- 
rest the very life-current ‘at her heart. 

Coming up the little path in front of the cottage 
Diggens, head of the Burnford 


or what 


wise? No, 


separate orbits. so far from her gaze, 


strange facility 


was Mr. Inspector 
constabulary. 

She had often seen Inspector Diggens before, and 
the vision had not disturbed her equanimity. 

What made her tremble now like an aspen-leaf ? 
Possibly the revulsion of feeling from the high and 
delightful thoughts which had just occupied her to 
an indefinite conviction that there was something 
terribly wrong, 
her agitation. 
from her cheeks, and she was pale as death. 
inspector knocked at the door, and she had a brief 
opportunity of partially regaining her composure ere 
she answered the s 

When she did so the inspector walked into the 
parlour without any apology or other 
yond a simple “Good morning.” 

The idea had flashed upon Mary the 
saw him coming up the path that her father had at 
length been guilty of some act which had brought 
him within the meshes of the law. 

“Is Mr. Warner in?”’ inquired the inspector. 

“No, he’s gone to Burnford.”’ 

**Do you expect him soon ?”’ 

“No, I do not think he will be back till this even- 
ing,’ said Mary, with evident trepidation. 

“Hm! that’s awkward,” ejaculated Diggens, and 
then he became wrapt in thought for the moment. 

“Ts it—is it—”’ 


unable to finish the sentence. 


may have had something to do with 
Certainly the colour had now fied 


ummons 
greeting be- 


moment she 


Mary began, but she was utterly 


“Ts it what, my dear Miss Warner ?”’ said the in- 
spector, “ Nothing for you to trouble your little 
head about, I can assure you. I do not want Mr. 
Warner particulariy—not very particularly.” 

A sigh of relief, which did not go unobserved 
by the visitor, escaped Mary Warner at these words. 
He had noticed the agitation under which she la- 
boured, but attributed it to the natural 
evoked by an unexpected interview with an officer of 
police. 


surprise 
The deep sigh which she heaved was, how- 
ever, another matter, and it being Inspector Diggens’s 
habit to take note of details in themselves apparently 
trivial, it was scarcely likely that this would elude 


The | 
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his observation. It revealed to him 
a very uncomfortable state 
daughter. 


“T want to know,” 


the presence of 
of feeling in Warner's 


said the inspector, placing his 
hands upon his knee 
* T want to know when Harry Boyne was here last.” 

«Three days ago.” 

“He comes here pretty frequently, doesn’t he?” 
Mr. Diggens knew this, but wished to have the fact 
corroborated beyond dispute. 

«He has been here frequently in times past, but 
not within the 

** You don’t know where he is now ? 

“No, Ido not.” 

“Upon what day did you say he was here last ?” 

On Tuesday.” 

« About what time—in the evening?” 

“Yes. I think it was eight o’clock when he came 
in, and he stayed an hour and a half or so.” 

The inspector took out a little pocket-book and 
He considered for a 


s, and looking fixedly at Mary, 


last few weeks.” 


” 


made a note of the fact. 
moment, and then rose to take his leave, intimating, 
as he did so, that there was nothing to be alarmed 
about, and that if he did not see Warner in Burn. 
ford he would walk down to Dell Cottage again in 
Would she request her father to wait 
He would not detain him long. 
Diggens had fairly departed, all the 
agitation rushed back upon Mary 


the morning. 
in until he called ? 

When Mr. 
former tide of 
Warner, and rolled and surged round her heart with 
redoubled force. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
LORD CARLETON AND HIS TENANTS 
* There's little to earn, and many to keep.” 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Wen Mr. Andrews returned to Carleton Towers 
after his interview with Lord Carleton in London he 
was, as may be imagined, in no enviable frame of 
mind. It is not necessary to possess a highly-strung 
nature to appreciate the first principles of justice, 


and besides a conscientious conviction which the 


| steward indulged that the rents upon the Carleton 








estate had already been sufficiently called in, he 
did not care to encounter the storm of unpopularity 
which must ensue when his lordship’s directions came 
to be carried out. 
with the estate Mr. Andrews knew what the tenants 
could bear, and he felt convinced in his own mind 
that the last straw was about to placed on the 
camel’s back. Do what he will, a landlord's re- 
presentative in such cases as this cannot escape some 
share of the obloquy which attaches to the oppressive 


From his practical acquaintance 


policy pursued. The steward was by no means a bad- 
hearted man, and might indeed have become a very 
popular one had it not been for the part he was 
compelled to play However, 
having protested against the 


Carleton. 
intended measure, as 


by Lord 
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making no exception, and allowing no discretion, he | no information to convey to the police beyond the 


L 





could do no more. It was now his duty to see that | knowledge of a well-assured conviction that Boyne 

the notices were issued, was the thief. How little ground, in a legal sense, 
When he arrived at the Towers he found the ser- | that was to go upon he too well knew. 

vant of Mr. Vaughan of The Grange waiting to see Arriving at Burnford, he found Mr. Inspector 

him. He had a message from his master desizing Diggens in a very unusual and eat mood. 


} 


was expected at the} This was the day before that worthy officer paid his 





know when Lord Carle 
Towers. The steward r¢ pli od on the Thursday fol- | visit to Dell Cottage. It appeared that the village 


lowing, whereupon the servant departed, after in- | was in a very unwonted state of excitement. A pri- 








forming Mr. Andrews that Mr. Vaughan desired to} soner had escaped from custody—an incident un- 





see his lordship, and upon him when he | paralleled in the annals of Burnford—and Mr. Diggens 
returned from London. felt that the untoward circumstance implied an im- 


“Something like a landlord that,’ said the | putation upon his personal honour, The snegae it 


c+ 


steward, when alone in his room, and referring to | is true, was not in the charge of Diggens, but in that 


Mr. Vaughan. “He would not oppress his tenants— | of 





Briggs, his inferior officer; but he knew that he 
rather the other way; he is too kind to them, and | should be called upon to answer for his appearance 








gets imposed upon accordingly. But in the long | by the bench cf magistrates at its next sitting at 





run he loses nothing by his consideration, while | Thornton. Diggens ae empty sa sfaction 


there ’s not a more popular landlord in the country. | of assuring Briggs that he was a fool, and unequal 





Vhat ’s coming to his lord ;s, even if it could be established, 





p I can’t conceive, and | to his trust; but tl 





I don’t altogether like the look of affairs. Some ne- | afforded little satisfaction to the respensible official. 





gotiations are on foot with Mr. Vaughan, and I feel 





isoner, or reinstate Inspector 


a strong suspicion that they have salem to money | Diggens high in that public confidence which he 





matters, Where can tke revenues of this estate have | afraid he had lost for ever. He fumed and fretted 


disappeared to [ wonder? Twelve thousand pounds | and stamped about persetor the terror of 







a year are not spent either at the Towers or in Lon- | all those inmates 





don—nor in both places together; and yet his lord-| viency to him; a arows stepped in 
ship eviden eets through that sun padi and]|and calmly said, “ Holloa, Diggens! what’s the 
has need for more besides. Well, we shall see—we | matter ?” it idded fuel to the fiame 











shall see; but I have a very strong ncn that} “Matter, sir! Matter, Mr. Andrews! Ha!” 
unpleasant events are going to happen.” he made the circuit of his room once more in melo- 
The steward shook his head significantly, and | dramatic anger, shaking his head emphatically as he 
speedily became absorbed in his accounts. went, 
Pursuing his occupation for some time undis- “Disgraced, sir; disgraced! Man arrested for 
turbed, a new idea suddenly struck him, and he| manslaughter, and escaped. I’d rather—rather 
leaned back in his chair to think. have arrested ten fellows wrongfully than have 





“There’s that ring!—bother it!” he exclaimed, | allowed one toescape. There!” And he puffed and 


at length. ‘I know as well as possible that Boyne | fumed with excitement. 


has taken it, but how am I to bring the theft home “Come, come,” said Mr. Andrews, laughing, 
to him? I athe some other errands in Burnford, | “that’s a little too much, Diggens. You’d not look 
so I will just walk up there, and have a talk with | much better than you do now with ten actions for 


Diggens about it. false imprisonment hanging over your head.” 
No sooner said than done. Andrews got up, and, “? Tain’t that, you know; but everybody will be 


having changed his coat, left the hous 
D 





>, informing | laughing me to scorn; and this happens to be a 





the housekeeper that he should be back in the course | serious case, Mr. Andrews. However, we can talk 
of the afternoon. about that some other time. What is your present 
As he took the field-path to Burnford he en- | business with me?” 

deavoured to get the circumstances of the disap- “T should like to speak with you for a few 
pearance of the ring firmly impressed upon his mind. | moments privately,” replied Mr. Andrews, looking 
This, however, proved a more difficult task than he | round inquiringly, as he saw a third person present 
imagined, for the business matters with Lord Carle- | in _ room. 

ton had completely dwarfed it in importance. He ‘All right,”’ said the inspector; and, opening a 
was now only aware of three facts—viz., that he had | door in the office, he led the steward into a little 


,h 
lost the ring, that Edward Turner had been in the | inner room, specially reserved for matters intended 
office where he left it, and that Turner had been onl the officer’s private ear. 
succeéded by Boyne. It would never have struck him When they were scated here, Mr. Andrews told 
to exercise vigilance over Turner, deeming such a his story. The inspector listened attentively, put- 
step on no account to be necessary, in consequence of | ting shrewd questions occasionally during the narra- 
his well-known character. He felt now that he had 





tion. 
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When he had extracted all the information possible, 
he nodded his head negatively, observing, “ Weak 
case, sir, very.” 

“You don’t think there is sufficient ground for 
action at all?” 

“No.” 

“Not against Boyne ?” 

“No; not against Boyne,” Mr. Diggens responded. 
“Mind you, it would give me great pleasure to put 
my hand on his collar, and tell him he is wanted, 
for if ever a man was cut out for a gaol-bird he is. 
But, Mr, Andrews, the laws of this country assume 
every man to be innocent until he is proved to be 
guilty.” 

“T have no doubt he took the ring,” said the 
steward. 

“Neither have I,” returned the other; “but 
private impressions can’t take the place of evidence, 
you know.” 

“Then what is to be done ? ” 

‘‘Ah! that’s quite another matter. Ill tell you 
what we'll do. Ill use my best efforts to trace 
the ring, and, more than that, I will find out what 
became of Boyne after he left the Towers on that 
particular evening. I don’t think I shall have much 
difficulty in doing that.” 

“You mean that you expect to find he joined 
Warner after taking the ring.” 

“Yes, he spends too much time down at Dell 
Cottage, and Warner spends too much time in 
Boyne’s company to keep his own hands clean.” 

“You don’t think the twe are in league?” in- 
quired the steward. 

“They are a great deal too friendly if they are 
not,” replied the inspector, ‘and there is no smoke 
without fire, you know. Warner’s a fool to hang 
together with a fellow like Boyne, and I’ll just take 
the trouble to tell him so, and give him a word of 
warning.” 

“IT suppose there is nothing now to keep me,” 
said Mr, Andrews; “but I should like to hear 
something about the ring, if possible. Good-day, 
Diggens.” 

The inspector showed his visitor out, and as he 
did so it was with a feeling that he had come upon 
a useless errand, 

Burnford was speedily occupied with more mo- 
mentous matters than the loss of the steward’s 
diamond ring. Lord Carleton came down to the 
Towers from London, and was soon busily engaged 
with Mr, Andrews in the accounts of the estate. The 
steward had prepared the notices to the tenants, in 
obedience to his master’s directions, but had post- 
poned the actual delivery of them till his lordship’s 
arrival, as he had been expected to follow his deputy 
in the course of a few days. The notices were now 
despatched, and created quite a furore amongst the 
farmers and tenants of the Carleton estate. What 
happened subsequently justified the prescience of the 





steward; for his predictions were completely ful. 
filled. The step taken by Lord Carleton took his 
tenants quite aback, and from indulging feelings of 
individual private anger and resentment, they passed 
on to discuss the matter with each other as they met 
on market day in Burnford, and elsewhere. Finally. 
the most determined of them formed themselves into 
a kind of committee, and resolved upon the daring 
step of calling a meeting of the disaffected tenants 
at the “ White Hart,” the most respectable hotel in 
Burnford, Mr. Andrews heard of the meeting, but 
was powerless to prevent it. He reasoned with him- 
self whether he should apprise Lord Carleton of 
the forthcoming caucus, but finally decided in the 
negative. 

The day of the meeting arrived. The large room 
of the hotel was well filled. An old tenant upon the 
Carleton estate, one farmer Parton—who was highly 
esteemed by his neighbours and all who knew him— 
was voted to the chair. He was a man of few words, 
but those words on the present occasion were tem- 
perate, and to the point. He said they had met as 
Englishmen to take counsel together, and see whether 
they could not by some means avert the hardships 
which threatened them. He had no desire to speak 
harshly of Lord Carleton or of his steward; but he 
thought that matters could not have been fairly 
considered before such a step had been finally re- 
solved upon. It was for themselves to decide what 
measures they should adopt for bringing the true 
knowledge of their position to the ear of his lord- 
ship. 

Several speakers followed Mr. Parton, and, upon 
the whole, they imitated his self-control and modera- 
tion. The most impassioned, perhaps, was that 
Edward Turner whom we have seen on a previous 
occasion call upon Mr. Andrews. Being somewhat 
young, and of a warm, sanguine temperament, Tur- 
ner inveighed strongly against the injustice of the 
proposed step, alleging that it was such tyrannical 
acts as that forced upon them now, which would 
some day undermine the social system of England. 
His language was to some extent inflammatory, 
but as it was also in a certain degree high-flown and 
theoretic, it passed over the heads of the majority of 
those present. Turner was an excellent man at 
heart, and the very last person to resort to extreme 
measures, if things went well. But he could not 
brook injustice, and he had formed an impression— 
erroneously, or otherwise—that Lord Carleton was 
one of those landlords who regarded their tenants 
and dependents as so many machines to work out 
their sovereign will, and minister to their pleasures 
and needs. Irritated accordingly into a condition 
of feeling which was generally foreign to him, bis 
excitable temperament had taken fire, and, for the 
time, his anger burnt furiously against his land- 
lord. Fortunately, when he sat down, his successor, 
a staid old man of seventy years, restored the meet- 
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ing to its previous state of moderation and peace- | tenants should have the impertinence to dare to 


ableness, by successfully pouring oil upon the troubled 
waters. 

The practical upshot of the meeting was that it 
was resolved to depute three representatives to wait 
upon Lord Carleton, with the object of making him 
acquainted with the general feeling of the tenantry. 
Mr. Parton was to be the spokesman, and the depu- 
tation were to make their appearance at the Towers 
next day. 

Accordingly, they sought an interview in the first 
instance with Mr, Andrews, desiring him to make 
known the nature of their errand to Lord Carleton, 
and requesting him to favour them with a personal 
interview. Mr. Andrews obviously regarded their 
task as hopeless, and in fact led them to understand 
as much by certain words which he let fall. But he 
had no objection to make known their request to his 
lordship. When he did so Lord Carleton burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of fury. It galled him that his 





remonstrate with him to his face. The thing was 
unprecedented—at least in his experience—and he 
told the steward to inform the misguided deputation 
that he peremptorily declined to see them. 

“And hark ye, Andrews,” his lordship added, 
“they may wince and turn restive as they will, but 
I mean to have my own way in this matter.” 

This attitude on the part of Lord Carleton—which 
did not result from innate hardness of heart so much 
as from a want of consideration engendered by long 
usage—was most unfortunate. Had he calmly rea- 
soned the matter over, in all probability he would 
have been convinced by the arguments of the depu- 
tation; now he had simply made enemies of them, 
and exasperated both themselves and those whom 
they represented beyond measure. 

It was with heavy forebodings that the steward 
made known to the visitors his lordship’s decision. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Chapter to be read—Judges xvi. 
NTRODUCTION. Our last lesson saw 

Samson the slave of pleasure, still doing 

wonderful feats of strength, carrying off 

gates of Gaza, escaping from enemies. 

Surely he will not go near Philistines 

again! Yet does so. Like moth flitting 

near candle, fascinated by light, gets 
wings burnt, still goes again, at last loses its life. 
So we shall see did Samson. 

I. Samson anp Deuinan. (Read 4—20.) Whom 
did he love now ? another Philistine woman; cannot 
expect blessing of God on this union. Who found 
out his visits, and came to her? What offer do lords 
of Philistines make? Surely this will prove if her 
attachment for Samson is genuine—a true woman 
would die rather than betray one she loved. What 
does she do? Apparently while he is asleep, takes 
the seven green withs, and binds him. Whom had 
she concealed in the room? Now she wakes him up, 
and the Philistines suddenly appear. But what does 
he do to the withs? Philistines baffled this time. 
Surely he will see what sort of a woman Delilah is! 
how can she pretend to love him. But see, similar 
thing takes place again. What is done to Samson 
this time? What wonderful strength, to break new 
ropes! Once more she insists on knowing the secret 
of his strength. Does he tell her? No, but goes very 
near it. What is she to do to his hair? How 
humiliating to let his hair be woven as in a web; but 
this too all in vain. Now how does she reproach him ? 
Three times has he mocked her, how can he pretend to 
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Samson. Part IIL. 


love her? Once more she tries, she will know his 
secret ; teazes him day after day, gives him no peace. 
At last what does he do? Foolish, deluded man! he 
knows his strength will depart, knows he will be 
breaking his vow, knows how she has tried to let 
him be taken, yet tells her. Perhaps thought he 
would not let any one shave hishead. But what does 
she do? Perhaps drugged his wine, at any rate some- 
how made him asleep, off his guard, then had his 
head shaved. What did he do when he woke? Tried 
his strength. All gone. Why? Because Lord had 
departed from him who gave him his strength on con- 
dition that he kept his vow. Had tempted God by 
his sin, now tempted him again by breaking his vow, 
and God leaves him. What do the Philistines do? 
Picture the scene, their cries of exultant joy, their 
seizing him, awful cruelty of taking out his eyes, his 
cries, tries in vain to get free to avenge himself. He 
is dragged along to same Gaza whose gates he 
carried off, isthrust into prison. What an end to his 
triumphs ! 

Practica, Lessons. Show children the folly of 
playing with sin. Perhaps young man, even child, 
takes a little too much to drink, next time little more, 
at last gets tipsy, loses health, mind, whose fault is it ? 
Must resist beginnings of sin, much easier then to 
resist next time. 

II. Samson anp PuruistinEs. (Read 21—31.) Two 
pictures brought before us. First a great festival. 
In whose honour was it? Dagon, a false god much 
reverenced by Philistines. Why was this festival 
held at this time? To thank Dagon for delivering 
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their enemy to them, What a lesson to thankless 
Christians! But their triumph not complete. Whom 
do they want to see? For twenty years has Samson 
been attacking them, now he is helpless, blind, and 
a prisoner. Picture the old man brought in, feeling 
his way, guided by a lad, whole multitude yells outa 
shout of derisive laughter. What asad scene! But 
another follows. Where does Samson ask lad to 
place him? What does he do then? Asks God to 
strengthen him once more; doubtless confesses his 
sin, asks for forgivenesss. God never called upon in 
vain. Now comes the end; he bows down, pulls 
pillars down, roof crushes in, whole temple falls, one 
mass of bodies crushed to death. So slew more in 
his death than in his life, 
PRACTICAL (1) 
Samson’s sin caused God to forsake him, his penitence 





God forgives penitent. 
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brought him once more back to God. Like Prodigal 
Son (Luke xv). So God will accept any who forsake 
evil ways and return to him (Isa. lv. 7). (2 
His death conquered enemies. 


) Samson 
So 
Sin, Satan, death, 


a type of Christ. 
Jesus by His death set us free. 
man’s great enemies, are conquered by Christ’s death 
and resurrection, Are we set free from our enemies ? 
Yes, if trust in Him, and cleave to Him. 





Questions to be answere 





1. Who was Samson’s new frie 
2. Show that she was insincere ? 

3. What three trials were made of his strength: 
4. How was he overcome at last ? 

Vhat lessons do we learn from his conduct ? 
What was his end, and what does it teach us? 
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7. How was he a type of C 


“ There is no flock, however watched and tende 

But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 

The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children eryius, 
Will not be comforted ! 

Let us be patient ! These sev 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise.” 








—LONGFELLOW. 


¥eLD Claud the gardener and his wife 
#} Marie lived many years together, and 
had seen great changes of fortune. 
the days of their early married life 





the difficulties with which he was surrounded. Marie, 


| ever faithful and confident in God’s goodness and 


In | 


Claud was the trusted and successful | 


master of a large village school, and oft-times he re- | 


warded a steady and well-deserving pupil with a day | 


in his garden, for he was a great lover of horticul- 
ture, and to be exercised in his favourite pursuit was 
to Claud the greatest pleasure and recreation. He 
flowers, and especially of hyacinths, of which plant 
he was extremely fond, moreover he prided himself 
in the perfection to which he was able to bring his 
specimens of this lovely bulb. 

But trouble and persecution for 


conscience sake 


soon came upon them. Claud lost his appointment, 
and he and Marie had to begin the world afresh. 

It was a hard trial for them, and for many a long 
year poverty and straitened circumstances became 
their lot. In this season of distress Claud lost the 
bueyancy and trusting faith of his earlier days, and 
as trouble and trials upon him one after 
another, and seemed ready to engulf him in their 


came 


dark and angry waves, he gave way to a spirit of | 


love, often sought to cheer him with the hope of 
better days to come, and would bid him to labour on 
and patiently wait for better times, or at any rate to 
remember that though care and perplexity may be 
their lot in this present time there was a blessed 
hereafter wherein sorrew and cares would have n 
place, and where it would be all sunshine and peace 
for evermore. 

The evil seeds of scepticism and doubt had taken 
deep root in. Claud’s heart, and instead of being 
helped and comforted, he seemed the more fixed in 
his unbelief and carelesness about the future. Some- 
times he would say, “ What is the use of our making 
alla matter of 
fate, we are here to-day and gone to-morrow, and as 
for any hereafter the less we think about it the 


efforts to improve our position, it is 


| better, who knows there will be anything beyond this 


| present life; the dead are all lost to us and gone for 
took much pride in the rearing and cultivation of 


complaint and despondency, and presently lost all | 


hope of ever being able to surmount and overcome 


ever.” 

The time at length came when their outward 
circumstances were a little improved, for in 
sequence of his knowledge of flowers, and the best 
ways of cultivating and developing them, Claud 
obtained employment in the service of a wealthy 
merchant ; the cares and anxieties of a life of poverty 
were in a great measure alleviated, and he forgot 


con- 


many of his troubles in the pursuit of his favourite 
occupation, He was not now so anxious about pro- 
viding the very necessities of life, for, although still 
in what most people would call poor circumstances, 
he was saved from actual want, and through the 
unceasing and attention of Marie, he had 
comforts, and even luxuries, which were denied te 
many in his present position. For Marie was very 
skilful with her needle, and all he: time was 


care 


spare 
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occupied in needlework. In her hands, and under 
the flowers seemed to live again in 


Ww hich, 


fineness of texture, always met with ready purchasers 


her busy fingers, 
the fragile lace, because of its beauty and 
in the neighbouring town. 

Thus the years passed on, and 


, as their ages and 
infirmities increased, Time dealt leniently with them, 
and their lot appeared to all around them one of 
happiness 
first love for each other; and as they grew older they 


and contentment. They never lost thei 


were knit more and more closely together in the 


bonds of love and unity. One of Claud’s fairest 


flowers was always by Marie’s side whilst she was 
at her work, and as time after time some fair speci- 
men was reared, and rewarded Claud’s patience and 
in its first ud bring 


thome to his beloved, and felt that his labours were 


“are, burstings of beauty he wot 


amply repaid and crowned with success when Marie 


pronounced it beautiful, and accepted it with a loving 
and grateful smile. 

Marie’s happiness had but one drawback, there 
was but one cloud which marred the calm serenity 
of her otherwise joyous and peaceful life, and which 
It 


With returning comparative prosperity 


cast a Shadow of sadness over her tranquil path. 
was this. 
there had been in Claud no return to the old days of 


faith and trust in God. It seemed as though the 


seeds which had been sown in the days of their trial 


and adversity had taken deep root, and that they could 
Va 


never be eradicated. Sometimes Marie ventured to 


say a few words of faith and hope, but Claud’s answer 


was always the same. ‘“ After this life we go to our 


long dark home, and surely there is no hope beyond 
the grave.” Marie perceived also that by the reitera- 


tion of these words Claud seemed to be confirmed in 


his opinions, and so she ceased to trouble him, and 


became more fervent in her prayers that God would 


teach him, and that a time of renewed faith and hope 
might indeed be vouchsafed to her beloved. 


The days of our pilgrimage on this earth are all 


numbered, and the time for Marie’s decease drew on; 
for a long time she felt that her weakness was 


increasing, and that she must soon succumb to sick- 


ness and infirmity ; she did her utmost to coneea 
from Claud, and for a while 


last t 


failing condition 


successful in her efforts; but at 


he time 





when she could no longer fulfil her few domestic 
duties, and when even the using of her needle was 
too much for her waning strength; and as her 


household work had to be fulfilled by another, and 
her lace work remained un Marie felt 
would be but for a little while that she could conti 
in this werld. At first 
the fact that the time 
be parted ; vould not hear it mentioned ; 
heart he upbraided the unkindness of Providence in 


touched, that it 
nue 
to realise 


Claud was unable 


2ad come when they two must 


thus dealing with him. His love for Marie increased, 
if that were she 


soon about to leave him, and daily he brought to her 


possible, in the thought that was 


seemed to him as if 


in his | 


bedside with trembling and loving hands the fairest 
s flowers, the dew of his fast-falling tears resting 





on their fragrant petals. 








Marie felt deer ly the idea of parting with Claud, 


nd fz 





and now and then, nga bade 


cents, 














him think it was but for a little while, and that they 
would scon meet but her efforts 
appeared all in vain, and it seemed as though she 
spent her strength for nought. 

It was during this last illness, whilst Marie still 
lingered on, that Claud one day brought her a new 


it was a noble flower, with fine 
with 


fragrance 


specimen of hyacinth- 


fiesh-coloured blossoms edged the faintest tinge 


The old 


of rose, and of a most delicious 








man trembled as he placed it near-her, and with 
fast-falline tears, said he had named it Marie, in 
remembrance of her and of her fair loveliness when 
he first saw her 

Marie smiled her loving thanks, and inwardly 
prayed to Him who gave the flower its life and 
beauty that He would have mercy ~ Claud, and 


help and teach him through his favourite pursuit. 














At length the ee same, aa Mf. rie was left 
no more with Claud on earth. She had gone to the 
better land; she passed away as if she were a child 
falling asleep, quietly, peacefully, and without a 
strugele. 

Poor Claud was stunned with grief; in his great 

w he forsook his daily = refused con- 
olation from any, and gave himself up to weeping 
and tear 1s he sat alone in the chamber of death, 
and Im features of his beloved, and 
as she lay in her t ata ei he would exclaim, 
sone, gone for ever, lost, and for ever gone!” 

One day, after a long pa grief, as he 
looked up, his eye fell on his new hyacinth Marie, it 
had blossomed to the full, and was fast fading away. 
A tender chord was struck, tears filled his eyes, and 


2n heart he cried, 


oor stricke 


Thus has my 


poor Marie blossomed and died, and thus we must 





all fac de away and perish!” But as he still gazed on 
the fe a mist came over his eyes; it 





he had fallen asleep, and pre- 


Marie where 





in a vi 


sently, as 


the hyacinth stood. amed from her 


, and 


and 


countenance seemed to en- 


enderly smiled 
, and stood 


velop her, 








upon Claud, he hear: cnown voice 
enraptured as she began to speak, “ Do not weep for 
* sh ak Iam not lost, I shall blossom again 
umm am gone, there 
iere is no fad ath. There it is all 





evermore. Belov 


for 


sunshit 





d, I wait 
to me soon.” 
continued, “ You 
ling away is not 
True you will bury it under the ground, but 
ipen for summer, and that 


Come, come Then, 


1 


taking 


¥ a} 
f adh . hyacinth in h 
take care of this, you know this fac 


the f xy hand, she 


dea 
only 


th. 


) 
another 
anotner 


that it may 


it may then blossom again in renewed beauty. 
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Dearest Claud, you have hope for this flower, have 
hope also for me.” The light faded from her fea- 
tures, the golden cloud waned and was no more, and 
Claud catching the last glimpse of the melting vision 
as it passed away, again saw only his little fading 
flower. 

But a load had been lifted from his heart, the old 
feelings of scepticism and doubt had vanished, the 
faith and trust of his early days came back to him in 
all their strength and freshness, and sinking on his 
knees, he poured out his thankful prayer to God, 
praising Him that the dark cloud of unbelief which 
hitherto had hidden Him was removed, and that 
the sunshine of faith and hope had once more 
returned. 

Now sorrow was tempered with blessed expectation 
and joy, and as he thought of his beloved Marie he 
said, “Truly in life and in death thou hast been a 
blessing to me, Marie; may we soon be re-united in 
the better land.” And he took the blessed Book, and 
found the place where it is written, ‘There is hope 
of a tree if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 
and that the tender branch thereof will not cease. 
Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the 
stock thereof die in the ground, yet through the 
scent of water it will bud and bring forth boughs like 
a plant. All the days of my appointed time 
will I wait till my change come. Thou shalt call 
and I will answer Thee ; Thou wilt have a desire to 
the work of Thy hands.” Claud was soon after found 
with the Book open before him. He had fallen asleep, 
and was resting with his beloved Marie till the Lord’s 
voice shall awaken them both in the sunshine of the 
better land, A. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS, 

208. Quote some words which show that atter 
Samuel’s death Saul seems wholly to have neglected 
the service of God. 

209. What place did God point out to David as 
the future site of the Temple? Quote passage. 

210. In what way does St. Paul say that the law 
of God is best fulfilled ? 


211. What animal was looked upon by the 
Israelites as the emblem of swiftness? Quote 
passages. 


212. In whose reign did the power of the kings of 
Judah have its greatest extension ? 

213. On what occasion was it that Moses’ face 
shone so much that he was obliged to wear a veil 
while speaking to the people? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 576. 

197. The detection of the theft committed by 
Achan at the destruction of Jericho (Josh. vii. 14). 

198. King Saul, who discovered the disobedience 
of his son Jonathan by casting lots (1 Sam. xiv. 41). 

199. ‘There is no fear in love, but perfect love 
casteth out fear; because fear hath torment. He 
that feareth is not made perfect in love” (1 John iv. 
18). 

200. He is called “The great and noble Asnapper, 
king of Assur.” He it was who sent various tribes 
of people to inhabit the land of Samaria when Israel 
had been taken captive (Ezra iv. 2—10). 

201. The act of Adoni-Bezek in cutting off the 
thumbs and great toes of seventy vassal kings whom 
| he had taken captive (Judges i. 7). 











THE SHADOW 


5, E laid our lost ones side by side 

t NP -~Within their churchyard bed; 
oe The one-day babe, the one-year bride, 
With prayers and tears we laid. 


We chose the loveliest spot of all, 
3eside the holly trees, 

Where sunlight comes and soft dews fall, 
But never winter’s breeze. 


Where thrush and finch sing all day long 
Through all the seasons round, 

Till winter brings the robin’s song 
When snow is on the ground. 


We planted rose-trees all around, 
Fair flowers above we laid, 


OF THE SPIRE. 
With wreaths of everlasting wound, 
Whose bloom will never fade. 


’Twas eventide ere all was done 
That loving hands could do, 

And far away the westering sun 
The golden clouds broke through. 


Then, as around the grave we stood, 
To breathe a parting prayer, 

The shadow of the steeple-rood 
Fell on the green sward there, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ‘ 
| Oh, peaceful be their sleep and sweet, 


| Safe ’neath the rood their rest ; 
| The mother at the Saviour’s feet, 
The babe upon His breast! 
JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 
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“Oh, peaceful be their sleep, and sweet.” 


“THE SHADOW OF THE SPIRE.” 
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MY 


9, 


ID you say there was news of my lad to-day ? 
j Ah me, I am weak and old! 


It is many a year since he went away, 
But warm hearts never grow cold; 


667 





BOY. 


And he knew he was ever his mother's pet 
In sickness, sorrow, or joy ; 

The lasses are married, and they may forget. 
I know I can trust my boy. 
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My girls, they would loiter and sit on the stile, 
Or stroll in the shady lane ; 
But my lad would come home for his mother’s smile 
When the day began to wane ; 
As the turtle flies back to its cosy nest 
When the sun is sinking low, 
He would turn to his mother for love and rest 
In the old times long ago. 


And I know that his heart is unchanged to me 
Through years that have passed away, 

And his thoughts travel swiftly o’er land and sea 
To the cottage old and grey ; 


He can hear the lisp of the sycamore leaves, 
The sigh of the summer wind, 

And the twitter of swallows beneath the eaves 
Of the home he left behind. 


And I think that he fancies his mother’s face 
Is just as it used to be 
When she sat in her old familiar place 
And he knelt beside her knee ; 
O Father, who watchest us all from above 
With Thy tender care divine, 
While he cherishes fondly the mother-love, 
Let him feel all love is Thine! 
Sarau DouDNEY. 
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N CHAPTER VI. 

R. CARADOC and Frederica sat alone in 
the drawing-room—the former silently 
reading, the latter silently working. 
Ruby caught one glimpse of the two 
(be. grave faces, and fled to the school-room. 

‘Oh, here she is!” exclaimed El- 

oy frida, ‘‘ Ruby, we could not think what was 

become of you. Gowrie is just going home, 

and Ansty means to walk there with him, and Fulvie 

and Ursie have been called to bed, and I want some 
one to talk to. I can’t sit still to-night.” 

“She’s in a tremendous state of excitation, Ruby,” 
laughed Gowrie. “Up on a pedestal among the 
clouds, quite beyond the reach of us ordinary 
mortals.” 

“They will keep on teasing me so,” said Elfrida, 
rather dismally. “But I am sure anybody would 
be pleased if they had an estate and twelve thousand 
pounds, and thirty pounds a year to do what I like 
with.” 

«And a tumble-down shed to live in,” said Gowrie, 
“and a governess to teach you grammar.” 

“It is not a shed,” said Elfrida. “And I can talk 
good grammar now.” 

“Feminine, very feminine,” responded Gowrie. 
‘“* Not worthy by any means of your exalted position. 
First and third persons, singular and plural num- 
bers, jumbled promiscuously together. If you had 
had to parse that sentence of yours - 

“But the catalogue isn’t ended,’ put in Ansty. 
“ Estate and capital—income and tumble-down shed 
—governess and allowance—silk dresses and title! 
You forgot the title. Lady Caradoc-Cree of Dues- 
bury Dee! 
fact. 








Miss Caradoc-Cree 
Of Duesbury Dee, 
A fortune for she, 
But nothing for me. 


Were not too particular about grammar, you see.” 


Fits in beautifully—quite poetical, in | 





DUESBURY DEE. 
GIBERNE 


“That is how they have been going on the last 
hour,” said Elfrida, appealing to Ruby. “ It is very 
unfair, because of course I am glad—any one would 
be glad—and it isn’t my own doing that I am to be 
an heiress, and to change my name. They are very 
unfair.” 

“Well, I must be off,’ said Gowrie, starting up. 
“Come, Ansty. Good night, Ruby. Don’t look 
melancholy. You and I must sing the song— 

* My face is my fortune, sir, she said ’— 
and leave base coin to others. Good-bye, Lady 
Caradoc-Cree—if it please your ladyship that a por- 
tionless beggar should presume to address you.” 

Elfrida’s naturally sweet temper was not easily 
disturbed, but the boys had certainly done their best 
to try it, and she unwisely turned her back upon 
him. 

“Heigho! hallo! MHeiress airs, indeed! Heiress 
hairs I ought to say. She’s on an awfully high pe- 
destal, Ruby. We shall have to mind our manners 
now. Ansty and I must polish up our best bows. 
Good-night, Ruby. You are not too grand to shake 
hands.” 

The boys vanished, shouting with laughter at 
their own wit, and Elfrida burst into tears of vexa- 
tion. 

“They will always be at me now, and I shan’t have 
a moment’s peace. I wish I hadn’t that name. If 
only it did not rhyme with Duesbury Dee. Does it 
sound very odd?” 

“T don’t see that the sound matters,” said Ruby. 
“Tf you want the boys not to tease you you will just 
have to keep from boasting. Boys hate showing off 
in anybody.” 

Ruby spoke harshly. She had not meant to do so, 
but the words came slipping out, just as Ruby had 
foretold, and she did not feel kindly toward Elfrida. 
The keen sense of annoyance came back as soon as 
she had left her mother’s room. 

For Ruby had not yet followed her mother’s advice 
to pray about this temptation. She quite meant to 
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do so when bed-time came, but the temptation would 
not wait for Ruby’s bed-time. 

Elfrida looked hard at her sister. 

“ You don’t like me to have that money, Ruby,” 
she said. 

Ruby was silent. 

“ T thought you didn’t at first, but I was not sure, 
It doesn’t matter of course, only I think I could have 
been glad for you.” 

Elfrida made a half-movement forwards, as if she 
would have liked a kiss from Ruby, and Ruby had a 
half-longing to give the same, and to assure Frida 
that she did at least mean to be glad as soon as 
possible; but pride kept the twin sisters apart. 
Ruby looked coldly down, and Elfrida walked out of 
the room. 

Meeting in the drawing-room a few minutes later 
there was a chilly restraint of manner between them. 
Ruby knew this was wrong, but she told herself that 
she could not help it. Silence on the part cf the 
twins was almost unbroken until their bed-time, 
when Ruby stiffly observed that Mrs. Caradoc had 
wished to see Frida. 

Elfrida went without a word, and found her mother 
acutely suffering still, lying almost in the dark. 

“ T can’t say so much to you as I would like, the 
low tones whispered. ‘“ Dear Frida, God bless you!” 

“Mamma, are you pleased?” asked Frida in a 
choked voice. 

“ Yes, if it is for my darling child’s good. Frida, 
don’t let this keep you and Ruby apart.” 

Elfrida was silent. 

“ T am afraid for you both, and you can do the most 
towards keeping things straight. Will you not?” 

“T can’t help it if Ruby will be angry,” said El- 
frida. 

“A little vexation just at first we must excuse. I 
don’t think it willlast. Try tokeep matters smooth, 
darling, for my sake.” 

“I don’t see what I am to do,” said Elfrida, with 
some constraint. “Good night, mamma.” 

“ Good night, my darling.” 

Mrs. Caradoc sighed, and almost thought she caught 
the sound of a checked sob; but before she could feel 
sure Elfrida had hurried away. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Av five o’clock on the afternoon of the Ist of June 
Miss Waring was expected to arrive. 

The coming of a strange face caused no little stir 
in a place where strange faces were rare. To the 
younger Caradocs this visit of their mother’s only 
cousin was a very important matter indeed. They 
were at work for hours that morning—a_ holiday 
being granted for the purpose—putting up a tri- 
umphal arch of green boughs, decorated with flowers, 
in front of the house. Duesbury Dee geraniums 
were ruthlessly stripped of their scarlet blossoms, 
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for the formation of a royal-ivoking “‘ Welcome” upon 
the green baekground, and Elfrida’s clever fingers 
were counted to have accomplished a masterpiece. 
The boys almost forgave her for being an heiress that 
day, she showed herself so active and obliging. 

Five o’clock saw a group upon the little front 
lawn, listening for the sound of carriage wheels. 
Fulvia and Ursula, in thick white dresses, were busily 
engaged in stringing daisy-chains, ever and anon 
springing up to give vent to a false alarm concerning 
some distant rumble of their imagination. Gowrie 
lay stretched at full length, close under the box-tree, 
with an open book in his hand, pretending not to 
notice the pink-tipped blossoms showered upon him 
from time to time by roguish Ursie. Ansty kept 
watch at the gate, swinging it to and fro with divers 
creaks., 

Ruby and Elfrida were both standing on the 
grass, but with the breadth of the lawn between 
them. LElfrida was looking her prettiest, while Ruby 
wore a moody expression. 

Suddenly Mr. Caradoc came out of the house. 

“Where is Elfrida?”’ 

“Here, papa,” and Elfrida came towards him. 

“There is your allowance. It isthe first of the 
month.” 

He dropped three golden coins, two large and one 
small, into her hand, Elfrida’s eyes sparkled, though 
she said only “ Thank you.” 

“Put it away at once safely. And, remember, no 
squandering first and then coming to me to supply 
what you ought to have bought for yourself.” 

** No, papa.” 

Mr. Caradoc went back into the house, and Elfrida 
looked admiringly at the bright coins. 

“Fancy having this every month,” she said, half 
to herself. ‘I wonder what I shall get first.” 

“TI know what I would,” said Fulvie. 

« And so do I,” added Ursula. 

“ What would you, Ursie ?” 

“ Oh, 1’d buy a new story-book for Fulvie, and a 
doll and a rocking-horse for myself.’’ 

“ And you, Fulvie ?” 

“T’d get mamma a lovely new dress,” said Fulvia. 

“T would go in for books,” remarked Gowrie, peer- 
ing over his volume. “Hallo, you little witch, are 
you going to treat me as the robins treated the babes 
in the wood?” 

“ Why, Gowrie, they didn’t cover them with daisies,” 
said Ursula, in innocent amazement. 

** Well, don’t put such lots on me that I shall not 
be able to get up under their weight. What will 
Miss Waring think if she sees me sprinkled with 
white in this fashion ?” 

“She’s coming—she’s coming,” shouted Ansty, 
careering up the pathway from the gate. “Sheil 
be here in a minute.” : 

Expectation became lively, and Elfrida’s meney 
fell into the background. She hastily thrust the 
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coins into her little purse, and joined the rest in 
their eager look-out. 

“ Here she is!”—and with the general exclama- 
tion a railway cab drew up at the garden-gate. A 
rather little and rather plump lady of middie age, 
with brown smiling eyes, and the remains of a clear 
peach-bloom complexion, stepped lightly to the 
ground. She bestowed kisses and hand-shakings all 
round, in hearty style. 

“My dear Mary!” she said, in a shocked tone, at 
her first glimpse of Mrs. Caradoc. ‘“ Why, you’re 
but the wraith of your former self. I shall make 
you lie by and be nursed while [ am here. Frederica 
—ah, I should have known you anywhere! Just what 
you were at four years old. And these two great 
girls—how do you ever know them apart? Iam sure 
I never shall. Eyes, noses, mouths, all shaped after 
the same model. And these are the two little pets. 
How do you do, darlings? What friends we shall 


soon be! So you have been scattering daisies over 
your brother. I didn’t know you had two boys, 
Mary.” 


“This one is mine,” said Mrs, Caradoc. ‘ Gowrie 
Arbuthnot is our clergyman’s son, but he is quite 
one of us.” 

Miss Waring greeted him kindly, and remarked 
on the prettiness of the triumphal arch. Every one 
was already feeling at home with her. 

** Now you must let me take cousin Millie in-doors,” 
said Mrs. Caradoc. “ She is tired.” 

“ Not in the least, but I will go if you like. Mary, 
I won’t have you walk up-stairs. Ruby shall show 
me the way,” and she laid her hand on Elfrida’s 
arm. 

“May I, mamma?” asked Elfrida. 

“That is Frida,’ said Ruby, pressing forward. 
“ Let me go.” 

But Miss Waring, unaware of the rivalry, was 
allowing Elfrida to lead her off, and Ruby fell 
moodily back. 

“Never mind,” whispered Gowrie; “it doesn’t 
matter.” 

“ Frida always tries to get first now.” 

“Nonsense! don’t fancy that. Miss Waring took 
hold of her, and Frida couldn’t resist the oppor- 
tunity. Miss Waring doesn’t care which it is.” 

“T care,” said Ruby. “ She will take to Frida, and 
then she won’t like me.” 

“ As if she could not take to both. Depend upon 
it, she will like every one of you. Why, there’s 
father, and I was just going to say good-bye!” 

A middle-aged gentleman, loosely made and stoop- 
ing, with good brow and unobservant eyes, passed 
through the gate, and strolled in an uncertain 
manner up the path. He seemed about to wander 
past the house into the back garden, but a touch 
from Mrs. Caradoc brought him to a stand-still. 

“I—I beg your pardon. I did not see—excuse 
me.” 





“ Have you come in search of your truant boy?” 
asked Mrs. Caradoc, shaking hands. 

““I—I believed I should find him here,” hesitated 
Mr. Arbuthnot. “He gave me your message, and I 
sent word by him that I should be most happy ——” 

“Tea will be ready directly ; come in,” said Mrs, 
Caradoc, with happy tact ; and all would have passed 
smoothly but for Gowrie’s merciless exclamation, 
“Why, father, it was for to-morrow, not to-day, that 
we were asked !"’ 

Mr. Arbuthnot looked blank. 

“No, you don’t say so? How very strange! 
Though you certainly said But how stupid of 
Pray, excuse me, Mrs. Caradoc; I’ll come to- 
morrow.” 

“Come to-morrow by all means, but don’t go away 
now you are here. I could not let you think of such 
a thing. Frederica and my husband are in the 
drawing-room, so pray come in. Gowrie must stay 
too.” 

Gowrie nodded, and laughed a little. 

“If I told father once I told him six times. But 
it is all wasted breath ; he doesn’t hear half that is 
said to him.” 

Meals in the Caradoc family were partaken of in 
almost dead silence, something like the studied 
gravity of a feast among North American Indians. 
Millie Waring looked round wonderingly at the row 
of serious faces down each side of the table. She 
tried to lead Fulvia into some childish talk, but 
could gain no answer beyond a whispered “ Yes” or 
“No.” Mr. Caradoc’s replies were brief, and no- 
body had ever heard Mr. Arbuthnot converse at the 
Caradoc table, while Mrs, Caradoc said no more than 
politeness made needful. Millie, though not easily 
foiled, gave up the attempt to talk, and attended in 
secret discomfort to her own needs. She had not 
expected anything of this kind in her cousin’s home. 

Tea over Mr. Caradoc disappeared, and the usual 
letting loose of tongues took place, whereupon Miss 
Waring breathed freely again. She begged Ansty 
to fetch a certain small brown box from her room, 
and forthwith unlocked it. 

“T did not like to come with empty hands,” she 
said. ‘ But I don’t know you all individually, so it 
has been a matter of guesswork as to your tastes. 
Mary, here is a lace set for you—real pillow-lace— 
worked at odd times. I will teach these girls pillow- 
lace if you like. This ‘lady’s companion’ is for you, 
Ruby; and here is a second for Frida. Twins 
always have thingsalike youknow. Which is Ruby? 
Ah, yes,” and she glanced at the flushing, discom- 
posed face, comparing it with Elfrida’s smiling gra- 
titude. ‘I shall soon learn to know you apart; the 
difference of expression is so great. Here are some 
story-books for the little ones, and a purse pocket- 
book for Ansty. These are for you Frica, my dear.” 

Frederica’s impassive face almost blushed at the 
sight of the two rich and delicate vases handed to 
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her. The others exclaimed aloud in admiration, and 
Ruby felt a little puzzled at the superiority of 
Frederica’s gift; but nothing was said, and a little 
later Mrs. Caradoc went up-stairs with her cousin. 
Millie Waring seemed in rather a brown study. She 
pulled a few things out of her portmanteau, and then 
stood suddenly upright. ‘‘ Mary, sit down in the 
arm-chair, and tell me what you think of aunt Cree’s 
decision.” 

“Tam grieved for you. It does not seem right.” 

“Don’t think about me. I have enough of my 
own. How about the child?” 

“T can’t help thinking about you. I always felt 
so sure that you would be aunt Cree’s heiress.” 

* People said that was my object in looking after 
her of late years,” said Millie, with an odd smile. 
“They can’t say much now, which is a satisfaction.” 

“ And you don’t know how it came about ?” 

“Well, I can guess, We didn’t suit exactly. I 
was too outspoken for her. I have tried hard for 
self-control, but to agree with her on all points was not 
possible—or desirable. There was nothing definite. 
Poor old lady, she was very far from happy. But 
her last words were kind, and for some days before 
her manner to me had been more gentle. I can’t 
wish I had acted differently, on looking back. It 
was hard to get her ever to think of anything be- 
yond this life; but I did sometimes succeed. What 
of Elfrida, Mary ? ” 

“It is provision for her future, and that is some- 
thing to be thankful for. I don’t like the way it has 
come about.” 

“A little hard on Ruby, perhaps.” 

“Yes; she does feel it.” 

“T noticed her expression when I made that slip 
about twins having thingsalike. Rather thoughtless 
of me.” 


“It is a trial for Ruby,” said Mrs, Caradoc. ‘“ She 
has always had the rights of the eldest.” 

“ Does Frida bear her honours meekly ? ” 

“The boys will tease her out of any little conceit. 
They have no mercy on her.” 

“So much the better for her in the end, perhaps. 
Poor little woman!” 

‘*It seems to bring trouble,” said Mrs. Caradoc, 
with a patient sigh. ‘“ Ambrose does not quite like 
it. He would rather that it should have been 
Ansty.” 

“That sounds more reasonable, but Frida’s visit 
north did the business, Aunt Cree was charmed with 
her. She certainly is a sweet, lady-like girl; Ruby’s 
expression is hardly so pleasing.” 

“That has come lately! 





The twins were always 
one, Millie, till this unhappy money came between. 
There is nothing to lay one’s finger on—nothing of 
childish naughtiness; only just the sense that they 
are drifting apart. I don’t know whether speaking 
would lessen or increase the evil, but it makes me 
very unhappy. I dread a habit of coldness growing 
up.” 

“Poor children! Oh, money!—money!” sighed 
Millie Waring. “At the root of all evil! I wish we had 
none of it!” 

“Nay, Millie, that would be awkward in the 
present state of the world.” 

“T declare that is the first gleam I have seen 
yet of your old spirit of fun. Mary, what has 
come over you? What have you been doing to 
yourself ? ” 

“Nothing,” she said, 

“Do you ever take rest of mind or body ?” 
| ‘Tt will be restful to have you here,” said Mrs. 
| Caradoc; but her cousin did not seem satisfied. 

(To be continued.) 
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“Our conversation is in heaven, from whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.””—Pautt. iii. 20. 


AST is well known that “ conversation” in 


Cx 
en 
+A 


wv this verse means citizenship, or rather 
state polity, carrying with it not only 
‘ the notion of belonging to a state, but 
of actions which our nationality inspires. Just 
as, in the crisis of affairs around us, Turk and 
Russian, German and Briton, think and act with a 
view to the interests of their nation, so a Christian’s 
bearing will indicate his heavenly birth. The 
context complains of men who are enemies of the 
cross deifying their appetites, glorying in their 
shame; but we, it says, are loyal to the “ statutes 
of a heavenly king,’’ our state polity is in heaven, 
from whence also we expect a final rescue from all 





| peril by the coming of our Lord, “we look for a 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Among the countless lessons offered by such a 
verse, which would only distract our minds if they 
roved unchecked amongst them, let us now fix our 
attention upon one minor thought, the effect of 
such relationships on our common days and occu- 
pations, the romance which vital religion pours 
over the dull and plodding lives which most men 
are doomed to live. 

Tt has often been said, and truly, that faith in 
Christ is for tens of thousands the sole chance of 
living with any kind of ideal, any clear aim, any 
' defined conception of what they would fain be, and 
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any effort to mould themselves accordingly. It is 
not only the true ideal, the right aim, but it is the 
only possible one which can arrest those vast 
masses of mankind who live from hand to mouth, 
going just where the hour leads, trading, or 
pleading, or even preaching, because circumstances 
draw them on, just as a mountain rambler strolls 
by the sheep-track or the stream, and as a man in 
a crowd goes where he is thrust. That is the way 
most lives are shaped. It is a shallow mistake to 
say that most men have a master passion, that 
business men are consumed by avarice, or profes- 
sional men by ambition. 

Now, the love of Christ takes common men, not 
more wise, nor clever, nor fortunate than their 
neighbours, and throws across the waves on which 
they toss a beacon-flame to light up at once the 
wish and hope of a great attainment, even con- 
formity to the mind of Christ, which becomes 
their pattern, their aim, and their ideal, alike in 
the dungeon and the palace. To all men, to the 
dullest and most dusty lives, He offers an ideal. 

But we now advance a further step: we say that 
this newly animated life is no longer dull or dusty ; 
it becomes romantic, it looks on things and men 
with fresh and child-like eyes, they assume the 
aspect which things in a foreign city wear by 
contrast with things at home, and they are also 
brightened as the aspect of battle brightens for a 
soldier when, hard-pressed, and the cheer of com- 
rades marching to his help shakes the ranks of the 
enemy, and breathes new valour into hisown. We 
look for a deliverer. 

Every one knows with what different eyes he 
looks upon nature and art at different times: the 
colourless greyness of his torpid moods, and again, 
when the boy’s heart moves within the man’s, the 
deeper purple in the sky, the fresher green upon 
the meadows, the more buoyant song of the bird. 


“It seems that I am happy, that to me 
A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 
A purer sapphire melts into the sea.” 


Consider, then, first, how prodigious a benefit 
any belief would bestow upon mankind which 
gave a share in the stir, the glow, the romance of a 
great career toall men; and, secondly, whether the 
faith of Christ can really do this. 

I. Not one half of the bitterness of life arises from 
sharp pain or from keen privation. The profound 
discontent which agitates the masses until men 
tremble lest it swell into an earthquake and shake 
our institutions to the ground, is not merely dis- 


content with their clothes, their food, or their | 


ignorance, it is keenest among the prosperous 
and the instructed, and the humblest has com- 
forts once unknown to kings: he has better medi- 
cine and surgery than the Casars, and a richer 
literature is within his reach than Shakespeare 





had. They chafe against a monotonous existence, 
with woefully little stir, little excitement, no deep 
emotion to thrill them, no grand prize to strain 
toward. 

Truly it is pitiful to see a life—a man’s life— 
worn out in keeping a fire lighted, in the navigation 
of a mud barge, in coiling threads around a wheel, 
in selling ribands, in writing figures into a book. 
Truly, the most dreadful outburst of savage temper 
is but a wild and wicked mis-statement of the truth 
that men were not made, with all their glorious 
powers, for this. And yet no Chartist nor 
socialist theory can rail the seal off the bond 
which dooms multitudes to these ignoble fates, 
or contradict the saying of the ancient sage 
that the foot must be trodden into the mire if the 
head is to be carried aloft. So much for the 
masses. 

Now look higher, and ask whether the vices of 
the better classes commonly result from fiery pas- 
sions and overwhelming temptations, or from the 
demand of their torpid energies for some ripple on 
the surface of life, and the persuasion that it must 
needs be an angel who stirs those waters out of 
their stagnation. It is commonly said that men 
are in most danger in early manhood, when the 
restraints of home give way. But there is a fall 
quite as frequent as the fall of inexperienced youth, 
and far more hopeless. It is the crash of disen- 
chanted, disillusionised experience. How often 
have we been shocked by a scandal in mature age, 
and imagined perhaps that a mask had fallen from 
one who was a deceiver and a hyprocrite all his 
reputable days. But that is scarcely credible; for 
the honour of human nature we cannot believe it 
to be common. 

No, the truth was, more probably, that a man of 
large desires and shining hope ran well as long as 
he saw the prize glittering before him, before the 
bloom was brushed off the fruit of the tree of life. 
But he fell when the cruel truth came home to 
him that the world had little more, or at least little 
different to give, that he had found his level, that 
either the brilliant prizes were not for him, or else 
they were scarce worth grasping. Then he stole 
some prize that still seemed near or valuable, 
then he tried strong spices because plain food 
had little relish, then, like the fabled Faust, he 
sold to the devil the soul which could find no 
pleasure left on earth. 

Yes, the desire for ‘“‘ more life and fuller,” the 
hatred of these rigid iron grooves along which the 
ponderous machinery of social life thunders, and 
drags us also along its straight, graceless, flat, 
monotonous lines—this has much to do with the 
conflict of classes, the collapse of reputations, the 
weariness of life. 

Yes, and every theory of life is self-condemned 
which looks upon this profound yearning as 
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vague and meaningless. The gospels of the 
nineteenth century fail miserably to grapple with 


.this demand of nature, and they will drag down 


humanity in their collapse, if ever they really per- 
suade men that Nature evolved them through mil- 
lions of years and changes, and put fire into their 
hearts and light into their eyes, only that their 
hearts might break and their eyes grow dim in 
sharpening the points of pins for a lifetime, or 
in driving a steam-engine in a dark pit through 
the midnight of all their days. They will curse 
Nature, as Job refused to curse God, and die. 

No, it is not to vegetate and stagnate that God 
lighted up our childhood with tale and legend, 
and our youth with aspiration and son And 
our second point is— 

II. The faith of Christ can meet this demand of 
our nature, which the world and learning only 
outrage, until they become the vassals of the 
cross. 

1. It redeems life from monotony by a great de- 
liverance. 

You watch some pallid youth behind a counter ; 
he has been there since early morning, and now it 
is dark night; he has had no change of scene for 
years ; no bright prospect relieves his future ; you 
say he is born to be a slave, and you contrast his 
vapid life with the eventful life of one who has 
been under fire in murderous battles, or shot 
tigers in the desert, or been rescued from cruel 
savages. But that pallid youth could tell you of 
deadlier peril and a more amazing rescue. He 
has been upon the edge of death eternal, has been 
led captive by the devil at his will, hell has 
yawned under his feet, deliverance has been 
bought for him by sacred blood, and now he 
stands erect in the freedom of the soul. 

My friends, if this is nothing to us, do you 
think our religion is good for much? or can life 
be utterly flat and commonplace, when all this is 
realised? or can any circumstances rob us of the 
emotions which it should excite ? 

2. One event cannot stir a lifetime, but this 
rescue from slavery is followed by a@ spiritual war- 
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Jare, so that the most monotonous calling is con- 


sistent with great events within the soul. 

You have watched a soldier in torrents of rain 
bearing his rifle to and fro along a muddy track, 
and you shuddered to think of the hardship of 
such a task at midnight. But tell him that an 
enemy is close, let the fate of an army rest upon 
his watchfulness, and what a change in his heart, 
though his outlook be the very same. Instead of 
complaining, he finds that his position is great; 
he is allalert; his eye strains through the darkness 
and examines every waving branch; no whispering 
breeze is unheard, and the meaning of every autumn 
leaf is questioned as it rustles past. His horrible 
occupation has become romantic and intense. 








So it might be with our monotonous toils. 
Things which seem trivial are temptations, and 
may issue in cruel defeats. A word spoken to a 
comrade may gain a great victory for Christ. An 
angry moment may throw open the citadel of the 
soul to its beleaguers, and the watehful conscience 
hears the stealthy footfall of traitors within the 
ramparts, and many a time there is stern battle, 
deadly onslaught, and high defiance, and repulse of 
the attack by the arm of Christ himself, when the 
ear is filled with the tumult of the market, or the 
hand with implements of lowly toil. And if our 
life is dignified by no such experiences, it is he- 
cause we have fallen asleep, forgetting where we 
are, and what; only conscious through our drowsi- 
ness of the dripping rain and cold, but not of the 
noble meaning of our life. 

3. No occupation is ever dull that engages and 
excites the heart and the affections. Jacob served 
seven years for Rachel, and they seemed but a few 
days for the love which he had for her. No hunted 
patriotin garret or cave or thicket, planning still the 
salvation of his fatherland, is stranded in the ooze 
and marsh of stagnation as the proudand luxurious 
often are; no, the full tide ofemotion and sensi- 
bility still flashes and sings about his heart. The 
worst hour in any life is when the mortal coldness 
of the heart like death itself comes down ; when it 
looks at its old gods and sees them to be wood or 
stone, or only mortal at best, and it either festers 
into cynicism or else freezes into ice. 

Who shall restore what is lost then ? in what 
waters shall the leprosy of the soul be washed that 
its flesh may come again to it as the flesh of a little 
child? or can these dry bones live ? 

We often speak of the poor man’s squalid home 
as half excusing his intemperance and waste, but 
it is not only his home, it is his associates, and the 
coarseness and vulgarity which cling to himself and 
his wife and children, of which he is dimly and 
undefinedly conscious, and cannot even set about 
ameliorating. These sometimes kindle his rage 
against his betters, and sometimes plunge him into 
loveless apathy and despairing recklessness. 

Now then, show him—O God, show us one 
and all!—that grand and radiant character which 
turns all our conventional refinements yellow, as 
gaslight ina flame ofnoon. Showus Christ, and 
teach us that Christ may be formed in us; that 
meantime Christ is our friend and brother, has 
worked and suffered and still pleads and rules for 
us. What achange! How noble the thought that 
our privations are sacrificial offerings when life is 
laid upon that altar which sanctifieth the poorest 
gift. How sublime the moment when even a small 
and mean provocation moves in our bosom the 
mind of Christ. How blessed is the hour when 
one finds that anger and bitterness, malice and 
evil-speaking have lost hold, as the snows slip 
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away from the hill-side in spring, because the Sun of 
Righteousness has arisen with healing in his wings. 

Such are the consolations of Christ for the 
inevitable routine of most men’s lives. How dares 
any man to quench this one day-star, and bring 
back the night, or to call these hopes unnatural and 
fantastic! Despair is unnatural, not hope; the 
desert is a blot upon the landscape, not the rose 
garden, nor the cedar grove; shine on therefore, O 
light and life of man. 

O triumph begun below, success never to be 


reversed, joys never to be forfeited, never to pall | 


upon the taste! 


O victory that sears no tenderest heart with 
sorrow fer the brave who fell or who were over- 
thrown that we might rejoice, since none are de- 
feated but the stubborn enemies of God and 
Christ ! 

O garlands greener far than were ever plucked 
on the slippery plains of earthly conflict where the 
blackest battle-clouds broke oftenest in deadliest 
thunders, leaves of the tree of life twisted into 
unfading wreaths for the brows of conquerors im- 
mortal by the pierced hands of Him who for our 
sakes jeopardised His life unto the death in the 
high places of the field! 





PHILIP VAUGHAN’S LIFE-WORK. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MR, VAUGHAN AND LORD CARLETON. 


\ “ Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind.” 
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7— Pte F Warner felt any perturbation 
* of mind on learning of the 
visit paid by Inspector Dig- 
gens to Dell Cottage, he 
managed to conceal it from 
his daughter. Little did 
the worthy officer suspect 
that the ring he was in 
quest of was close at hand, in the very 
cottage to which he had directed his foot- 
steps. Although he knew of Warner’s inti- 
macy with Boyne, he never for a moment 
associated the idea of collusion between 
the two on this question of the ring. The news of 
the visit had, nevertheless, caused a temporary shock 
to Warner’s nerves, though it was a shock that soon 
passed away, and left behind it a desire for action. 
‘The accomplice in Boyne’s theft began to feel that 
he might, after all, burn his fingers over this little 
affair, unless he were very careful, 
of duplicity justice, however, it must be admitted 
that he bore himself with remarkable coolness on the 
oceasion of the return visit of Inspector Diggens. 
The latter gentleman came to remonstrate, but the 
pleasant tone assumed by Warner not only threw 
him off his guard, but disabused his mind for the 
moment of any prejudice which had sprung up there- 
in. It was not until he rose to depart that he sud- 
denly remembered his promise to Mr. Andrews. As 
he left the cottage he did venture to hint to Warner 
that too close an acquaintance with Boyne was not 
the most desirable thing. 

“Bless you, I know how to manage him.” 

“Oh, do you?” replied the inspector. “Then 
give him my compliments, and tell him that Timothy 


To do his powers ' 


BY JOHN 





EVEREST. 


Diggens generally contrives to run his man to earth 
at last.” 

“T7ll make him understand.” 

“Tf he doesn’t alter he’ll be wanted some of these 
days; and when he’s wanted I shall not fail in my 
duty.” 

““ What’s the good of catching a man if you can’t 
keep him?” inquired Warner, in allusion to the es- 
caped prisoner who had already caused the officer so 
much concern. 

Diggens flushed crimson. ‘‘So the news of that 
business has found its way down here, has it? Never 
you mind, Warner. Don’t you be too friendly with 
Black Harry. Let him know that I have got my 
eye upon him, and that if he’s wise he’ll make 
tracks from this part of the country.” 

“ Suppose Boyne ’s obstinate, and won’t take ad- 
vice 2?” 

“Then I wash my hands of him, that’s all, and if 
he comes across me in any way I shall do my duty 
to the letter.” 

“Well spoken, like an officer of justice,” said 
Warner, as the inspector moved away from the 
door. 

Though he had gone through the interview with 
a good deal of bravado, Warner knew that all danger 
was not yetaverted solongas he remained in possession 
of the ring. What should he do with it? Question 
asked by many a criminal who, if he had had the 
courage to restore that which was not his own, and 
toturn back into the path of virtue from which he 
had deflected, would have saved him from the ruin 
that subsequently attended his footsteps. There 
was still a chance for Warner to save himself from 
being a criminal by thus acting as the associate of 
one. But, alas! conscience had long been almost 
dead within him, and he was now not more per- 
plexed by the thought of the robbery than by the 
desire safely to make the most of that robbery. He 
beat his brains for a solution of the difficulty, and at 
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last arrived at one which, it will be confessed, had 
the merit of ingenuity. 

He knew that it was utterly impossible to dispose 
of the ring at Burnford or Thornton without running 
great risk of detection. He accordingly resolved to 
go toa large town, between thirty and forty miles 
away, where he himself was unknown, and where 
there was no fear of the discovery of the ownership 
of the ring. He here advertised in the newspapers 
of the place that a valuable ring had been found, 
naming some district of the town, and that it would 
be returned to its owner at such an hotel, upon an 
accurate description of the ring being furnished. Of 
course the ring was not claimed. Mr. Andrews 
never saw the newspaper in which the advertisement 
appeared, and even had he done so he would not 
have associated it with his own loss. After making 
the affair as public as possible, but all to no avail, 
Warner had no difficulty in disposing of the ring. 
Assuming his story to be a bond fide one, especially 
after the production of the newspaper, the principal 
jeweller of the town, who saw at a glance the value 
of the property offered to him, readily advanced the 
sum of one hundred pounds for it. Warner, who 
had made business excuses for his absence to Mary, 
returned to Dell Cottage, and in a day or two every- 
thing went on as though he had never left home. 
The spoil Warner divided between himself and 
Boyne. 

But we must now turn for a moment to other 
persons and other scenes. It was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that the treatment which Lord Carleton had 
resolved to mete out to his tenants could be kept 
from the knowledge of all persons except those im- 
mediately concerned. On the contrary, the intelli- 
gence spread with wonderful rapidity; and on the 
day before his intended visit to the Towers, Mr. 
Vaughan was fully aware of all that was taking 
place upon the Carleton estates. The news was the 
common talk of the whole.district, and much com- 
miseration was expressed for the tenants. 

Mr. Vaughan was absolutely puzzled to account 
for his noble neighbour’s conduct. The advance 
which he had agreed to make to his lordship, as we 
have already seen, had been paid, and. his. new 
measures, therefore, could scarcely have been dic- 
tated by motives of necessity. The problem, never- 
theless, was not a whit more difficult of comprehen- 
sion than that Lord Carleton should have required 
such an advance at all as ten thousand pounds upon 
his property. A comparison of his own estate with 
that of Carleton Towers led to no other conclusion 
than that the latter was an admirable property, and 
quite equal to The Grange property in productive- 
ness. But before these proposed alterations the 
tenants of the Towers were paying far higher rentals 
than those tenants who leased from Mr. Vaughan. 
The latter resolved to recommend pacificatory 
measures to his lordship, as he should be seeing 





him upon other business. Now, as Mr. Vaughan’s 
real object in calling upon Lord Carleton was to get 
him to spend money in improvements upon the estate, 
there was smali chance that he would be successful 
in both respects, even if he gained the concessions 
which were the ostensible object of his visit. 

Lord Carleton received his visitor with cus- 
tomary politeness, though had it been almost 
any other person, an excuse of some kind would 
have been made for his non-appearance. It hap- 
pened to be lunch-time, so the two friends sat down 
together. Mr. Vaughan knew his companion more 
intimately than the latter imagined. In years gone 
by, as Mr. Vaughan was perfectly assured, such 
things as were now happening upon the Carleton es- 
tates would never have occurred. In the same de- 
gree that all other persons were astounded by and 
were unable to understand his lordship’s conduct, so 
was Mr. Vaughan. For some years back now he 
had been ill at ease, though the first time Mr. 
Vaughan had been firmly convinced of the fact was 
on the occasion of the party at The Grange. After 
the usual salutations, and as they took their places 
at the luncheon-table, Mr. Vaughan began the con- 
versation. 

“ Do you stay long at the Towers?” 

“For a month or six weeks. Why do you ask?” 
said his lordship. 

“You must forgive me if I become a bore,” replied 
Mr. Vaughan; “but Iam glad you do not contem: 
plate returning to London yet. The truth is, 
Carleton, I want to speak to you about the property.” 

“What property.” inquired his lordship, pet- 
tishly. 

“The Burnford:and Ashton properties.” 

“Well, what about them, Vaughan? They are all 
right, are they not?” 

These were the properties upon which Mr. Vaughan 
had made the recent advance. Other men would 
have refused to lend money upon some portions of 
this estate when they saw the dilapidated condition 
of the tenements. Mr. Vaughan, however, had ad- 
vanced the money first; but, knowing the state of 
the property, had resolved to apply to Lord Carleton 
for remedial measures afterwards. 

“No, things are not all right,” replied the owner 
of The Grange, ‘and for many reasons it will be to 
your interest to look to the properties at once. I 
was through Ashton village a few days ago, and it is 
absolutely imperative that something should be done 
to render the dwellings fit for human habitation.” 

“T think no man was ever so pestered about his 
estate as I am about mine,” said Lord Carleton; and 
then he added, “ of course, Vaughan, I don’t include 
you in this list of tormentors, for you have never 
spoken to me before of these things. I had no idea 
that affairs needed looking to so much.” 

Now in one sense this was true; Lord Carleton 
had no idea of the miserable condition of many of 
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the dwellings upon his estate; but it was also true 
that this ignorance was due to himself. Mr. Andrews 
had, again and again, drawn his attention to this 
very subject, only to meet with the stereotyped assu- 
rance that he “‘ would see to it.” Years had rolled 
on, however, and it was only after the utmost 
pressure that that which was really necessary to keep 
the cottages standing, and at all tenantable, had been 
suffered to be undertaken. 

“T hope you will not think I am meddling,” re- 
sumed Mr. Vaughan, “for the truth is I thought 
this matter had escaped your attention, as you have 
rarely had the opportunity of viewing the cottages 
themselves.” 

“Just so! just so!” said his lordship. 
change the subject, Vaughan.” 

“T may hope that the improvements wi!l be carried 
out then, and the new cottages I have suggested to 
you built ?” 

“ Certainly! yes, I will give you my word that the 
matter shall receive attention. In fact, I will see the 
steward upon it at the first opportunity.” 

When he left the Towers, Lord Carleton’s confi- 
dence in the policy to which he had previously clung 
most inexorably, was certainly shaken for the time. 


“Let us 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

A MEETING IN LONDON. 
** Gentlest guurdians marked serene 
His early hope, his liberal mien.’””-—EMERSON. 
Tae last week in June had arrived, and Term was 
over at Cambridge. Philip was now able to assess 
results after several months’ sojourn at the univer- 
sity. Others were more than satisfied with the 
progress he had made, and Philip himself owned to 
a feeling of pleasure that the time had been far from 
wasted, There are periods in life when we can look 
back from the vantage ground we have gained, and 
survey the journey which we have taken, and the 
leagues of progress we have covered. Whenever 
there is an indisposition to do this at certain natural 
breaks and halting places of existence, we may be 
sure that the past has not been one of advancement 
with us, but of retrogression. To aman who is in 
earnest with his life, who feels that he is fighting 
the battle against vice and error manfully, this back- 
ward glance answers a twofold purpose. It enables 
him to detect whatever errors may have marked his 
past conduct, and at the same time, if the days have 
been on the whole well spent, it fills him with courage 
for the future—a courage which no obstacles can 
daunt. 

Philip Vaughan had not been so foolish as to 
expect that the pathway of existence would be strewn 
with flowers. Enough for him if he sometimes dis- 
covered the beauty that lies hidden everywhere in 
God’s universe—but often so deeply as to pass un- 
recognised; enough for him that he should now and 
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then find an oasis where his spirit could rest and be 
refreshed. The monotony of a satisfaction drawn 
from idleness or indecision, or of animal comfort, was 
little to his taste. Even in nature we have not the 
singing of birds every day, nor that bloom and 
luxuriance of flowers which are the heritage of sum- 
mer, There are dark days, when the winter wind 
moans in the valleys, and when the ruthless storm 
sweeps from the gaze much that is graceful and 
lovely. Alas! the seasons are but too typical of the 
changeful lights and shadows of this human existence. 
The babe looks forth upon the world with smiles and 
tears like those of spring; youth and maidenhood 
meet in the summer of existence, when the heavens 
are blue and sunny, and the perpetual reign of 
beauty and joy seems to have dawned upon man- 
kind; autumn comes with her relaxing suns, and 
dews, and rains, presaging the period of change and 
decay ; and at last, winter rushes upon us, his stormy 
blasts carrying all before him, and making even the 
homeless beggar think that the pitiless frost and snow 
with which earth is bound are colder and more cruel 
than even charity itself. 

Young as Philip was, and full of hope, there were 
yet times when the temper of his mind seemed to 
have acquired an older bias. Undoubtedly his uni- 
versity career had accomplished much in preserving 
his intellectual elasticity, while it had served the 
purpose of expanding his faculties in no ordinary 
degree. He had passed his examinations with credit, 
and confessedly there were few of his comrades who 
had developed the versatility of talent which he had 
shown. Neither could there be a better companion 
than Philip when in his sociable moods. Reginald 
Ashton knew this very quickly after they had once 
been together, and others discovered it also. He 
mingled in all the amusements of his fellows, though 
with that section who devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to conviviality he had little sympathy. 

There had been a party at one of the under-gra- 
duate’s rooms—the rooms of that Vincent who has 
been previously introduced to the reader. Philip had 
entered into the spirit of the thing with zest, and 
thrown off the restraint which was occasionally an 
embarrassment to those who did not understand him. 
The fun had waxed fast and furious, and Philip, who 
had a keen sense of humour (generally an endowment 
of men of his class), was conspicuous for the share 
he bore in the entertainment. It was seen and 
unanimously acknowledged that so far from being 
gloomy and morose, he could light up, by contact 
with others, into one of the most jovial and sociable 
members of his species. Ashton was astonished to 
find him bearing away completely the palm upon 
this, as he had done upon more serious and im- 
portant occasions, 

As the friends left the party together, after one of 
the pleasantest evenings both had spent at Cam- 
bridge, Philip said, “I wish you would come to my 
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rooms for a short time, Ashton, I want to talk to 
you.” 

Reginald consented, and the two were shortly 
ensconced in Vaughan’s snuggery. 

“The campaign being over, what do you intend 
to do, Ashton ? ” 

“I scarcely know,” replied his friend; ‘“ somebody 
must decide for me; I am like a leaf on the water, 
blown this way and that. To tell the truth, Iam 
not able to hit on any plan for the vacation.” 

«Then let me map out a portion of it for you, at 
all events,” said Philip. ‘Come up to London with 
me. I start the day after to-morrow, in consequence 
of a letter I have had from my father. Stay, where 
is it?” With that he emptied his pocket of its con- 
tents, and after some little trouble discovered Mr. 
Vaughan’s communication. 

“This is what he says, ‘In all probability you will 
be thinking of returning to The Grange imme- 
diately you are released from your studies; and I, 
too, was looking forward to this until within the last 
day or two, when I found that I had important 
business to transact in London. I should therefore 
be glad if you would meet me there, and when I am 
at liberty we can leave for The Grange together. I 
am not so young as I was, and I feel that I should 
like to have you near me, as you have now been 
away so long. What do you say? Will you consent 
to act as guardian to an old man in the metropolis 
for a short time?’ Oh, and he adds in a postscript, 
‘Remember me most kindly to Reginald Ashton, and 
say that I shall be happy if he will spend any time 
during the vacation he pleases with you at The 
Grange.’ ” 

Ashton thanked Philip for the message, and in- 
quired if he had really made a definite reply to the 
substance of the letter. 

“T of course promised to meet my father in Lon- 
don. He will be at the Burlington Hotel to-morrow. 
And now I want you to go up with me. We can go 
about, you know, and see such sights as there are to 
see at this season.” 

* All right,” said Ashton, in a tone which seemed 
to imply that everything was the same to him, 
whether it had been Norway, Iceland, or North 
America that had been proposed. He cared so much 
for his friend that he would cheerfully have accom- 
panied him on an expedition to either of those places 
at a moment’s notice. 

The fact is that the depths of Reginald Ashton’s 
nature had not yet been touched either by any per- 
son or pursuit. He was one of those men who early 
get tired of the world if they do not discover in it 
some object calculated to infuse all their energies 
into action. At present he was in the tre: sition 
stage; not having yet thrown off the insignia of 
youth he took things cheerfully, as the average young 
Englishman does, who is not aware that there is any- 
thing in life beyond that signified in the ordinary 





terms—university, society, pleasure, marriage, and 
settlement. 


He produced the impression that he 
was a very good fellow, without having anything very 
particularin him. Not one of his friends gave him 
credit for being able to rise to a great occasion, if 
such should ever present itself in his history. And 
yet if Reginald Ashton had from the first been im- 


| pelled by the necessity of doing something in order 


to live there might have been discovered in him 
a reserve fund of energy tbat would have enabled 
him to brave the world’s shock manfully, and to 
have succeeded against all obstacles. As it was, his 
quiet exterior covered many deep impulses which had 
been called into action by Philip’s own indomitable 
spirit. His mind was of that type which does not 
influence others, but is rather worked upon by them; 
and in the whole range of his acquaintance he could 
not have found a friend so well fitted to be the com- 
plement to himself as Philip Vaughan. 

And the peculiar disposition of Ashton had a 
happy effect upon Philip, for it induced the latter to 
reveal to his friend more of his plans and hopes for 
the future than he had hitherto revealed to any 
other person. Vaughan, in fact, needed exactly such 
a person to whom he could entrust his confidences ; 
while the friendship between them kept the talents 
and good nature of both from rusting. There was 
only one thing which Philip regarded as too sacred 
for the ears of Ashton, and that was the knowledge 
of his love for Mary Warner. Reginald had never 
taxed him with having uttered her name in moments 
of delirium, or bantered him at all upon the subject. 
Philip felt that this love of his was a thing so far 
apart from the world, and even his dearest friends, 
thatthe mere mention of it would seem to rob it of some 
of its bloom; while he was also conscious of the fact 
that if Reginald did not ridicule it, should he become 
aware of it, like the rest of the world, he would 
have expressed his amazement at his (Philip’s) 
madness, For every reason, therefore, his passion 
was locked up in his own breast, and he jealously 
guarded every avenue by which knowledge of it 
could escape. 

His father’s letter desiring him to meet him in 
London had caused him great disappointment. Philip 


had been counting the hours almost which still , 


intervened before he could leave Cambridge, return 
to The Grange, and once more be in the vicinity of 
Dell Cottage. Now obstacles were placed in his way 
which would probably detain him in London for 
several weeks. No wonder that his disappointment 
and impatience should have been keen and ill- 
restrained. It was while suffering from these 
feelings that he resolved upon asking Ashton to 
accompany him to the metropolis. The time would 
at any rate pass more quickly with a companion, and 
once in London he would endeavour to shorten the 
term of his detention as much as possible. 

Mr. Vaughan managed the journey to London 
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tolerably well, and much better than the prescient 
Benson had predicted. But there was little doubt 
that he did not possess the strength of old days, and a 
journey of two hundred miles or so told upon him con- 
siderably. 
however, buoyed him up, and gave him some amount 
of fictitious strength and courage; yet he was by no 
means advanced in years, as he had half playfully 
described himself in his letter to Philip. It was his 
constitution that was at fault. 

The two friends followed him up to town the next 
day, as arranged. Mr. Ashton went on to Lord Carle- 
ton’s family residence, and Philip made the best of 
his way to the Burlington. The meeting between 
father and son was most affectionate, and the excite- 


The hope of seeing his son on the morrow 
i=) ’ 


ment of the moment gave a tinge of health to the | 


cheek of Mr. Vaughan that naturally did not belong 
to it. 

“ How well you are looking, father!” said Philip, 
after the first words of meeting. “I expected from 
your doleful account of yourself to find you lame and 
halt, and in fact a perfect invalid; why, you are as 
brisk and well apparently as I am myself.” 

Mr. Vaughan smiled, and having congratulated his 
son upon his university course with evident pride 
and satisfaction of heart, sat down to table, and 
beckoned Philip to do the same. During lunch the 
events of the past few months passed in review, 
Philip detailing on his part the nature of his studies 
and achievements, and Mr. Vaughan regaling him in 
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CHAPTER I. 
yas a fine summer evening, and, Harry’s 






; ed \ tree. 
oe ie The fruit was shining temptingly, red 
ew and ripe, through the leaves overhead, and 
it needed but a touch from the stick which he held 
in his hand to bring the cherries tumbling about his 
head and ears, and almost into his very mouth; but 
Harry remained either unconscious of their proximity 
or indifferent to their charms, as, absorbed in his own 
thoughts, he sat for many minutes quite motionless 
upon the bench. 

His face was unusually pale, his lips were com- 
pressed, and from his eyes, as he gazed straight be- 
fore him down the gravel path, there gleamed a 
strange defiance not often to be seen in one whose 
habitual expression was perhaps too easy-going and 
carelessly good-tempered. 

At length the current of his thoughts burst forth 
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“GILBERT'S SHADOW,” ‘‘ CUSHIONS AND CORNERS,” 


work for the day being over, he had | 
seated himself on a rustic bench beneath | 
the wide-spreading branches of a cherry- | 
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turn with all the news of The Grange and of Carleton 
Towers. Philip was genuinely astonished at the con- 
duct of Lord Carleton, and utterly unable to guess 
the reasons for his monetary transactions with Mr. 
Vaughan. 

Next day father and son went out, and in the 
course of the day visited Brooks’s, of which club Mr. 
Vaughan was a member. During their stay in the 
club Philip noticed that a very fine military-looking 
man who was present had scarcely taken his eyes off 
them the whole of the time. Having directed his 
father’s attention to this fact, Mr. Vaughan looked 
up, and for the first time regarded the stranger full 
in the face. The moment he did so the latter ad- 
vanced towards him. 

He held out his hand to Mr. Vaughan, but as that 
gentleman seemed to be in perplexity, he supple- 
mented the offer of his hand by the remark—“I 
surely am right; it must be my old friend Henry 
Vaughan.” 

The voice rendered everything clear to Mr. 
Vaughan, as it frequently does in cases where the 
countenance is an insufficient index to identity. 

“Good gracious! Is it Colonel Denham, of the 
Limes ?” 

“The same. 
your service.” 

Instantly the two men’s hands were locked in firm 
grip and friendly greeting. 


Your old Somersetshire friend, at 


(To be continued). 


EN PAPER. 


ETC. 


in a somewhat indignant soliloquy, while he raked the 
gravel to and fro with his cane. 

“It’s a shame, I say! that fellow Long cheated 
this morning as sure as there is a sun in the sky. I 
know he did, let Pearson say what he likes; but 
I'll sift the matter to the bottom, and see that he gets 
fair-play ; just you see if I don’t!” 

The “ you” in question must have been a minute 
white pebble, which Harry, having first spotted 
with the point of his cane, now sent flying over 
the yew hedge which bordered the gravel walk, for 
there was no other human being in sight at the 
moment, though a less preoccupied ear than his 


might have heard footsteps coming down, the laurel 
walk, but Harry’s mind was still full of some burn- 
ing injury done either to himself or to his chum 
young Pearson, and, until his temper cooled he was 
not likely to see or hear anything not immediately 
addressed to himself, so once more he took refuge in 
self-assertion, and still striking blindly at the gravel 
with his cane he continued, angrily— 

; “Only yesterday I overheard him saying he 
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knew no more of Virgil than a blind cow, and then 
this morning he had the whole thing off pat. He 
must have had a crib; in fact, I am certain of it, for 
he could not have done his work without it, and he’s 
just the sneaky fellow who would be as proud of his 
success if he got the prize unfairly as if he had won 
it fairly.” 

“Who are you talking to, Harry?” asked a small 
voice just at his very side, and Harry, turning sud- 
denly round, confronted his younger brother Geoffrey, 
who, dressed in a sailor’s suit, but with a pair of very 
white cricketing shoes on his feet, now awaited with 
wondering blue eyes an answer to his question. 

“TI was talking to myself, old chap, for want of 
better company I suppose,” and Harry’s face meet- 
ing with the serene and placid gaze of his younger 
brother, immediately relapsed into a more amiable 
expression, 

‘What were you saying about the prize ? 
Pearson won it, or who?” 

“No one has won it as yet,” replied Harry, 
evasively? We have another day of it to-morrow, 
and I should not be surprised if that fool Long won 
it after all.” 

“Long!” repeated Geoffrey, with an astonished 
lingering on the word—“ why, I thought Long was 
a regular dunce. Do you mean Tom Long?” 

“ Aye, that’s the very Long, and the short of 
it too. And now tell us, old man, how has the world 
been wagging with you all day ? what have you been 
at, cricket, or fly-pole, or what?” 

“T was trying to play cricket, for papa brought 
me these splendid new cricketing shoes from town, 
with ever so many grand nails in the soles, but 
Mary was the only one at home to play with me, and 
as she never shied the ball in the direction of the 
wicket except by accident, I had to run after it every 
time, till I got so hot I lay down on the grass to wait 
for you. I thought you were never coming home, the 
time seemed so awfully long.” 

“And I have been kicking my heels for the last 
ten minutes, and never knew any one was looking 
out for me ; well, better late then never ; come along 
now and we’ll have aright-down good game of cricket, 
and if you don’t make a hundred and odd runs with 
those new shoes why I’ll eat my old ones, and they 
are not particularly tender chaps I should say, 
judging by their age,” and Harry looked somewhat 
ruefully down at the well-worn toes of his every-day 
boots. 

The cricket-ground on which Harry was invited to 
play by his younger brother was not by any means 
what the boys would have termed first-chop ; in fact 
it was many degrees removed from that enviable 
standard; but if one did not mind a gentle slope, some 
few stray flower-beds, and a few turfy irregularities, 
it might do well enough for the very mild play in 
which Geoffrey Wallace generally indulged. 

It had one advantage, however, which many other 
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first-rate cricket-grounds could not claim, namely 
shade. At either end of the ground and ata sufficient 
distance beyond the wicket, there were beech-trees 
whose long green branches stretched out their arms 
shelteringly, and around whose trunks rustic circular 
benches had been built for the convenience and com. 
fort of lookers-on ; so, when Harry arrived on the 
cricket-field he found his father and mother already 
installed on one of these benches, where Mr. Wallace 
had undertaken to act as umpire for Geoffrey, pro- 
vided some one could be found willing to join in the 
game. 

“Here he is!” cried Geoffrey, triumphantly 
dragging his elder brother forward by the flap of his 
black jacket; ‘he was sitting under the cherry-tree 
all the time at the end of the rose walk, and not 
dreaming of us,” 

(To be continued. ) 


—_—— 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


214, What visible testimony did Joseph give to 
his brethren of his faith in their deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt ? 

215. What account is given of the ancestry of 
Melchisedec king of Salem ? 

216. Quote some words of Isaiah to show the 
wretched state of contempt to which some of the 
prophets had brought themselves in his days. 

217. What words in the book of Job show that in 
those early days Sheba was noted for its extensive 
commerce ? 

218. By what simile does the wise man set forth 
the great power of wise speech ? 

219. From what words do we gather that the 
Gospel was first preached in Thessalonica amid much 
persecution ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 591. 

202. When the angel appeared to the people of 
Bochim near Gilgal, after the death of Joshua 
(Judges ii, 1—6). 

203. “ Beloved, think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial which is to try you as though some 
strange thing happened unto you” (1 Peter iv. 12). 

204. “To-morrow is the new moon, and I should 
not fail to sit with the king at meat” (1 Sam. xx. 5; 
see also Isa, i. 13, 14). 

205. He feigned madness, so that the king Achisk 
of Gath would not listen to the charges made against 
him (1 Sam. xxi. 10—15). 

206. “ Behold also the ships, which though they be 
so great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet are they 
turned about with a very small helm whithersoever 
the governor listeth”’ (James iii. 4). 

207. When Saul was asleep in the cave at Engedi, 
David went and cut off the skirt of Saul’s robe, that 
he might know of David’s good feeling towards him 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 4, 11). 
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GOOD DEEDS 


MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

G® MONGST the most cheering aspects of 
mission work abroad we may fairly 
place the medical missions, which are 
of comparatively modern origin. Un- 
questionably the primary object of mission work is 
to lead dark and degraded souls to the Saviour of 
the world; nevertheless, it is true that missionaries 
are treading in the footprints of our blessed Lord 
when they care for those who are afflicted with all 
manner of diseases. Medical missions have been 
started by various Societies in China, Japan, India, 
Ceylon, Siam, Palestine, and Syria. There is an 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, founded in 
1841, for aiding suitable candidates to study 
medicine. The Church of England is now adopting 
measures which have been some time in use by the 
London Baptist and Wesleyan Missionary Societies, 
and the American General Board of Missions has 
resolved that wherever practicable a physician shall 
be stationed in each of their centres of operation. 
How noble a resolve this is! We rejoice, therefore, 
that the Church of England has entered on this new 
and noble work. Long ago it was felt that there are 
auxiliary forces which may aid the mission work ; and 
the skilled artisan, the printing press, and tke school- 
master, have been employed in the great service. The 
Rev. T. F. French, of St. Ebbes Rectory, Oxford, writes 
thus: “A former student of mine, writing to urge onthe 
Church at home the duty of sending out more teachers, 
says :—‘ At this time a flood of life, by the grace of 
God, is flowing in England. There little children 
are filled with the knowledge of God, and rejoice in 
His love. Spiritual dearth and barrenness is the lot 
of the Punjab and Hindostan. ... Various means 
are in our hands, One is this—Medical Missions. 
There are many diseases here, and but few remedies. 
Native doctors have little skill, and sell it dear. 
Certified doctors have been appointed, but they don’t 
dispense their remedies with tenderness and kind- 
ness—they behave with surliness and sourfacedness. 
So it is that delicate people do not like to employ 
them ; and, being without prayer, their practice lacks 
the blessing of God. Medical missionaries will be a 
- great boon, such as Dr. Elmslie, who is gratefully 
remembered, Women wring their hands for his loss.’” 
This is a somewhat gainsaying generation. True, the 
old satires of Sydney Smith would not “tell” now 
in connection with mission work in general. The 
wilderness in many places does “rejoice and blossom 
as the rose” owing to the work of missionaries; still 
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there are many who criticise the work as too much | 


connected with the interest of the world to come. 
Bishop McDougall says that a doctor gains special 


| religious rite. 


| 
access to men’s homes openly, and then the power of | 


God that worketh good passes from the bodily ail- 


| character as a nation, 


AND ABROAD. 

ment to the deadly sickness of immortal souls. 
Nothing breaks down the wall of separation like this. 
We find that Dr. Parker, the first ordained doctor of 
the American Mission in China, has treated 48,000 
patients in the ophthalmic hospital alone. In con- 
nection with this work we are glad to notice that 
there are two Worsley scholarships of £25 each at 
King’s College for the purpose of aiding medical 
missionaries. Most heartily do we rejoice in the 
extension of this noble work! In writing to the 
Secretary of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society, the Archbishop of Canterbury says: “I 
believe the blessing of Amighty God has already 
rested in large measure upon the work of medical 
missionaries, especially among wild and savage tribes 
—a work with which the name of Livingstone will be 
associated for all time. Iam sure that we may look 
with confidence for a continuance of the Divine help 
in the days to come, when, as I hope, the field of work 
shall have been widely extended under the auspices 
of your Society, and of others with similar aim.” 

SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN INDIA. 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Secretary of State for India, 
has been visited by an influentiai deputation of 
gentlemen at the India Office in relation to this 
question. The Earl of Shaftesbury called the 
right honourable gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that by the schedule of the Civil Procedure Code for 
India, the Act of 29 Charies II., commonly called the 
Lord’s Day Act, was repealed for that country. 
Rightly enough, the Sunday as a day of rest has ever 
been, as his lordship suggested, “the glory and 
strength of the British nation.” The legal working 
week until now in India has been six days, but this 
alteration would make it seven. While we hear so 
much of the unity of the Empire—let it be united 
in the best sense by the universal remembrance of 
the Christian day of rest. The memorialists begged 
that the sanction of the Imperial Government, which 
has not as yet been given to the Civil Procedure 
Code of 1877, may be withheld so far as it repeals 
the Act of Charles II. Sir A. Cotton said his long 
experience in public works in India had convinced 
him that more work was done in a week of six 
than could be done in a week of seven days. Mr. 
Reid and General Alexander, speaking from their 
own experience in India, bore out this statement, and 
also pointed out that if the sabbath were not kept in 
that country the natives would say the English had 
no religion, and therefore could not be depended 
upon. We need not fear the danger that the natives 
should imagine we are going to introduce some new 





The fact is they will respect us only 
in proportion as we are faithful to our Christian 
We expect it will be found 
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that as the Act of Charles II. did not apply to India 
at all, the inserting the Act in the schedule was a 
merely nominal repeal. We are glad, however, to 
find the true friends of India awake and alive to her 
true interests, and we endorse most heartily the 
endeavour to preserve to all our people a true day of 
rest. 
OPEN-AIR MISSION, 

The annual meeting of this Society was held in 
Hanover Square, and Mr. John Macgregor gave a 
brief account of the twenty-five years work of the 
mission. There is no work which requires such 
judicious conduct as this. The field is indeed wide 
in London alone, and the results are much more 
encouraging than is generally thought. It 1s dif- 
ficult, we admit, and requires “tact”? and “ good 
taste,” and ready ability. Some eloquent cathedral 
preachers might find it rather discomposing to be 
interrupted amid their most telling arguments, and 
it is sometimes rather irritating to have your 
sentences finished for you in an opposite direction 
from that which you intended; but there is not 
nearly so much of all this as in the days of Whitfield 
and Wesley. Indeed, the multitudes are disposed to 
listen, and they constitute avery good sort of police 
amongst themselves in protecting any man whom 
they feel to be in earnest, and who cares for their 
souls. Because it is a work so arduous and so dif- 
ficult, and because it is a work which God has so 
abundantly blessed, we wish the workers the most 
divine success. 


THE GOSPEL IN SYRIA. 


Our readers may have already become acquainted 
with the work of British Syrian schools and Bible 
missions. Amongst various and superstitious creeds 
Protestant truth is struggling for a footing. The 
work is most arduous. Ever since their expulsion from 
most parts of Europe the Jesuits have established 
themselves more securely in Syria. The Jesuits are 
the great opponents of the schools, opening new 
ones in their immediate vicinity. In the remoter 
schools at Tyre and the Lebanon their persecution 
is more decided, such as waylaying the children, 
beating, and, if they run away, following them into 
the schools, dragging them out; or, if not success- 
ful, running away with their shoes and their caps, 
to allure them to follow, accompanied by excommuni- 
cating, and refusal of absolution. The teachers 
meantime were insulted by the nuns, some stoning 
and often seriously hurting them. And what varieties 
of creed there are in Syria—Druses, Jews, Mahom- 
medans, Maronites, Greek Orthodox, Greek Catholic, 
Armenian Jacobites! The latter sects have much in 
common—truth overlaid with superstition. Many in- 
deed find it difficult to realise how it is possible that 
in one class in this training institution, consisting of 
eighteen girls, nine should be of different religions. 
Happily there is no religious difficulty ; and although 





the schools do not proselytise, they lay down the 
one uncompromising condition that all must learn to 
read that one Book which alone can harmonise such 
discordant elements. There are now seventy-nine 
agents and teachers in connection with this admirable 
Society, and twenty-six schools, with an average at- 
tendance of 2,030 pupils. These have been gathered 
from the Greek, Latin, Druse, and Maronite com- 
munities. Mrs. H. Smith, of 12, Lawn Terrace, 
Blackheath, is the hon. secretary; the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Sydney is the patron, 


THE MINISTRY OF FLOWEBS. 

Flower missions grow almost as rapidly as the 
flowers themselves, There are depdts everywhere. 
Busy hands gather in the country these “stars that 
in earth’s firmament do shine,” and transport them 
to the city, where they are soon scattered amongst 
hospitals and workhouses, courts and alleys, cellars 
and garrets. These united ministers open doors and 
hearts closed to the garrulous human tongue, and 
are the means of bringing to light misery, which, but 
for them, would lie concealed in the dark corners of 
the earth. The bearer of the sweet freight of flowers 
is soon surrounded by ragged children craving a 
blossom, and is led by them into scenes of sin, shame, 
penury, or suffering, such as neither pen nor pencil 
could paint. Appended to each nosegay is a text of 
Scripture, distinctly printed and illuminated, and 
together they not unfrequently become evangelists 
to many who would listen to no other Gospel teaching. 
It is touching to see the wan face brighten and the 
dull eye glisten as these heaven-sent ministers appear. 
It is hopeful, if sad, to watch the sin-soiled start and 
weep at sight of a primrose or violet recalling the 
early home and purity of childhood; and it is 
affecting to know that the carefully designed texts 
are treasured, and even framed, when the fragrance 
of the flowers has departed. Some, given to foreigners 
in their own language, have been forwarded to their 
native country in proof of the tender care of the 
stranger. Thus, this ‘nature which is beautiful and 
dumb” wakes up the springtide of hope in many a 
despairing soul. It is accompanied by Christian love 
and sympathy, and so is the pioneer of aid temporal 
and spiritual, when such aid is as unexpected as 
needed. There could scarcely be a more graceful or 
more pleasing occupation for the young than to roam 
the mead and woodland in search of these treasures, 
and then to arrange and despatch them to their con- 
temporaries in the great city, ready to receive and 
distribute them. Hundreds of thousands of nosegays 
are thus culled and utilised during Flora’s bountiful 
reign. May they be multiplied, until every wayworn 
pilgrim learn to say with Longfellow— 


** In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to humun things,” 
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SUNNY day, I mind it yet, 
o/ ay One golden island in a year 
er Of leaden skies and blighting wet, 
A Sabbath, and I seem to hear 
Its chime of silver calling still, 
Whoever will, whoever will! 
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EVE OF PEACE. 


And yet I hear a better sound, 
Not understood by me till then, 
A whispered penitence around, 
The truthful tones of contrite men ; 
Then praise for pardon in a psalm 
Of one who knew its healing balm. 
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And still I hear how pride and lust 
Once made a wise king’s wisdom vain, 
Laid name and honour in the dust, 
And rent his heritage in twain ; 
Then grace and truth appear to me, 
The King that is, and is to be! 


And prayer is made, for night is near, 
That peace may tarry in the gate, 
And wisdom for the hands which steer 

Our precious argosy of state ; 
Then flowers of grateful hue and sweet 
Are strewn about the mercy-seat. 


Then one ascends the pulpit stair, 

And lo, the dying sunbeams play 
Around his venerable hair, 

And gild his locks of glory-grey ; 
His theme a way-worn saint’s decease— 
Scene of unutterable peace ! 


The arrows of the King, how keen 
They flamed that evening in my heart, 
And how I loathed what I had been, 
Vowing to act another part ; 
O God of grace, that vow to keep, 
And manful gird me for the steep! 
GEORGE S. OUTRAN. 


EARLY PILGRIMS. 
DAVID (IL) 


BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH, AUTHOR 


may ACHING Ramah, David at once told 
{i 


os Samuel all that Saul had done to him, 
/j , \ / /p 







and they went out and dwelt in Naioth; 
SS%. hearing of which Saul sent messengers 

to seize David, who, when they came 
near to the company of the prophets, became them- 
selves subject to the spirit of prophecy; and this 
happened again and again, till at last Saul went 
forth himself, when he, too, had to yield to the 
same influence, so that those who observed him 
said, “Is Saul also among the prophets ?” 

It was probably while Saul continued in this 
state that David made his way to his friend Jona- 
than, and said, “What have I done? What is 
mine iniquity? And what is my sin before thy 
father, that he seeketh my life ?” Upon which 
Jonathan assured him that he should not die, that 
his father would do nothing without informing 
him, and that he would give timely intimation of 
any evil intention his father might form. David, 
however, is not satisfied, and he urges Jonathan 
to ascertain his father’s mind at once, and give 
him tidings of the same by means of a precon- 
certed signal; this he promises to do, and failing 
in his last attempt to reconcile his father to 
David, he informs his friend that if he would save 
his life he must do so by instant flight. 

David being thus made aware of his danger, fled 
instantly to Nob, a city belonging to the priests, 
where he consulted with Ahimelech the high 
priest, from whom he obtained consecrated bread 
for the refreshment of his party, and obtained also 
possession of the sword of Goliath for himself. 
From Nob he passed on to Gath, going thither 
probably with the idea that his person not being 
known to the Philistines, he would be welcome 
with his few followers, as a fugitive from Saul, 
their great enemy. The king of Gath, however, 
was soon informed who David was, and it was only 





OF “‘ FOUR SEED-SOWINGS AND ONE HARVEST.” 


by feigning madness that he escaped, going thence 
to the cave Adullam. “And when his brethren 
and all his father’s house heard it, they went down 
thither to him. And every one that was in dis- 
tress, and every one that was in debt, and every 
one that was discontented, gathered themselves 
unto him, and he became a captain over them; 
and there were with him about four hundred men,” 
a number which was soon increased to six hundred. 
Among those who joined themselves to David were 
many men of distinction, some of whom were de- 
scribed as “men of might, and men of war fit for 
the battle, that could handle shield and buckler, 
whose faces were like the faces of lions, and were 
as swift as the roes upon the mountains.” The 
men who thus resorted to David seem to have 
been kept under as good discipline as was possible in 
such circumstances; and the attitude maintained 
by David was merely that of self-defence, and not 
at all of declared antagonism to Saul as the reign- 
ing king of Israel. 

Upon learning where David and his followers 
were, Saul determined to go forth against him; 
and being informed by Doeg of the assistance 
which had heen rendered to the fugitives by 
Ahimelech, he took fearful vengeance upon the 


priests, destroying all, with the one exception of 


Abiathar, the high priest’s son, who fled to David. 
gh p 


Saul thus deprived himself of the advantage of 


divine counsel, for Abiathar now dwelt with David, 
having with him the ephod, in which was the 
judgment of Urim. 

Soon after this, David, by the direction of the 
Lord, went forth against the Philistines, who were 
beseiging Keilah, and utterly discomfited them. 
After which he dwelt in Keilah, till he received, 
through Urim and Thummim, information from 
God that Saul was coming forth against him, and 
that the men of Keilah, ungrateful and treacherous, 
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were prepared to deliver him into Saul’s hands. 


Upon which he went forth with his followers, 


numbering then about six hundred men, and he 


| 


| way requested refreshment 


abode in the wilderness in strongholds, and re- | 


nained in a mountain in the wilderness of Ziph. 
And Saul sought him every day, but God delivered 
him not into his hand. 

It was at this time, when Saul was so diligently 
seeking David’s life, that Jonathan met him pri- 
vately in the wood, “and strengthened his hand 
in God. And he said unto him, Fear not, for the 
hand of Saul my father shall not find thee; and 
thou shalt be king over Israel, and I shall be next 
unto thee; and that also Saul my father knoweth. 
And they two made a covenant before the Lord.” 
But while Jonathan was thus coyenanting with 
David, the Ziphites were betraying to Saul the 
secret of his retreat, who, availing himself of the 
information thus given, he was gradually hemming 
him in, so that there seemed to be scarcely the 
possibility of escape. At this moment of extreme 
peril God interposed for the deliverance of his 
servant, & messenger came, announcing an in- 
yasion of the Philistines, and so Saul had to cease 
from pursuing after David, and go against the 
Philistines. 

As soonas David had the opportunity, he removed 
to the mountains of Engedi, a rocky country full of 


cavernous recesses, in which he and his men could | 


easily find shelter. And when Saul returned 
from following the Philistines, he having ascer- 
tained that David had withdrawn to Engedi, went 
forth against him with three thousand chosen 
men, to hunt him among the rocks of the wild 
goats. And it was while Saul was hunting him 
among these rocks that David nobly spared his 
life, and expostulated with Saul for having given 
place to such ungenerous suspicions, reminding 
him that if he had sought his hurt, as some sug- 
gested, he might that day as easily have taken his 
life as have cut offthe skirt of his robe. Saul was 
affected powerfully by the generous conduct and 
the bold and affectionate appeal of David, and said, 
Is this thy voice, my son David? And Saul 
lifted up his voice, and wept. With a frank re- 
cognition of the generosity of David, and with an 
expression of his conviction that he would be ulti- 
nately established in the throne of Israel, he ex- 
tracted from him an oath that he would not cut off 
his descendants after him, nor destroy his name 
out of his father’s house, and he then went home. 
David and his men, however, continued in the 
mountain hold, he not knowing how long this 
favourable change in Saul’s disposition might 
last. 

It was while tarrying thus in the wilderness 
that he had occasion to encamp near the estate of 
arich but churlish man named Nabal, who lived 
in Maon. Having rendered important services to 


aszienna 





| Nabal’s shepherds, David sent t 





) him, when at his 
sheep-shearing in Carmel, and in a very respectful 
for himself and his 
Instead of kindly hospitality, David’s mes- 
sengers met with only an insolent rebuff. This 
David first of all was tempted to resent; the pru- 


men. 


dence and courtesy of Abigail, however, awakened 
his better feelings, and he was thus saved, and he 
acknowledged that it was the Lord who had saved 
him from acting in a moment of passionate excite- 
ment in a way which he would ever afterwards 
have regretted. 

Not long after this the Ziphites again treacher- 
ously endeavoured to betray David into the |:ands 
of Saul, in which renewed pursuit of Saul David 
had an opportunity of displaying the real nobility 
of his nature in sparing the life of his kingly but 
unscrupulous foe a second time. 

The persistent, unrelenting persecution of Saul, 
and the fact that it was becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to find a safe hiding-place in his own country, 
led him again to seek refuge in the land of the 
Philistines, where Achish, king of Gath, assigned 
him Ziklag as a dwelling-place, thinking, probably, 
with the idea that by thus extending a welcome 
and affording a shelter to one who had been out- 
lawed by Saul he should have the assistance of 
David in case war should again break out with 
Israel. While dwelling in Ziklag David went 
forth with his men against the Geshurites, the 
Gezrites, and the Amalekites, and by an unworthy 
and utterly unjustifiable equivocation made Achish 
believe that he was carrying on war against his 
own country. 

The confidence in himself which he thus created 
in the mind of Achish soon placed him in cireum- 
stances of great embarrassment. In undertaking 
a new campaign against Isracl, the king of the 
Philistines proposed to David that he and his 
troop should unite with the Philistine army as 
auxiliaries. Feeling that he could not fight against 
Israel, and not daring to give a direct refusal to 
the king, he knew not what todo. But the Lord 
opened up a way of escape from this difficulty. 
The Philistine princes, either distrusting David, 
or having their jealousy awakened by the favour 
which the king had shown to him, objected to his 
accompanying them in this expedition, and so the 
king kindly dismissed him from the camp, and he 
and his men returned to Ziklag. On arriving at 
the ‘city they found, to their sorrow, that the 
Amalekites had in the meantime fallen upon it and 
burned it with fire, and had carried away captives 
their wives, and their sons and their daughters. 
But David encouraged himself in the Lord his 
God, and, by the instruction of Abiathar the high 
priest, whom he consulted, he pursued the 
Amalekites, and overtook and defeated them, re- 
covering all that they had taken away, obtaining 
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great spoil beside, some considerable part of which 
he sent in presents to the neighbouring cities of 
Judah. 

While all this was happening to David things 
went ill with Saul. In prospect of a renewed con- 
flict with Philistia, Saul was afraid, and his heart 
greatly trembled. And when Saul inquired of the 
Lord, the Lord answered him not, neither by 
dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets. Instead 
of recognising the fact that it was his own wicked- 
ness which barred his approach to the God of 
Israel, and repenting of it, he sought a knowledge 
of the future in an illegal and forbidden way, re- 
sorting, on the eve of battle, to a witch who dwelt 
at Endor, a little village about two miles from the 
Israelitish camp at Gilboa. The information he 
there received was a confirmation of his worst 
fears; it was declared that on the morrow he and 
his sons would be reckoned among the dead, and 
that the Lord would deliver the host of Israel into 
the hands of the Philistines. And the next day 
the Israelites were discomfited by the Philistines, 
Saul’s sons were slain, and Saul fell on his own 
sword, and died. 

The third day after David’s return to Ziklag 
from the slaughter of the Amalekites, an Amale- 
kite arrived with the news of the death of Saul 
and his sons, and, with the hope of ingratiating 
himself with David, introduced himself as the man 
who had slain Saul, and presented to him the 
crown and bracelet which he had taken from the 
body of the dead king. Instead, however, of re- 
ceiving these tidings with joy, and rewarding 
the bearer of the news, he inflicted punishment 
on the man who professed to have slain the 
Lord’s anointed, and David lamented with a great 
lamentation, because of the death of Saul and 
Jonathan his son. No one can question either the 
sincerity or depth of David’s sorrow who reads 
the beautiful and pathetic ode which he penned on 
that occasion. 

Upon receiving this intelligence of the death of 
Saul and his three sons, David at once inquired, by 
the high priest, as to whether he should go up into 
any of the cities of Judah, and as to which he should 
go, and in response to these inquiries he is directed 
to go to Hebron, and thither, with his entire com- 
pany, he immediately resorted, where he was at once 
recognised as king by his own tribe, the tribe of 
Judah. The jealousy subsisting between the other 
tribes and that of Judah made them unwilling to 
acknowledge a king belonging to that tribe, of 
which feeling of jealousy Abner availed himself, 
nominating as King of Israel, Ish-bosheth ; and so, 





for a time, David reigned over Judah in Hebron, 
and Ish-bosheth—who was a mere creature of 
Abner—reigned over Israel in Mahanaim. In 
David’s conduct during the reign of Ish-bosheth 
the trustful and patient character of his faith in 
God unmistakably appears. He knows that he is 
called by God to be king over all Israel, he knows 
what unworthy motives have influenced Abner in 
setting up Ish-bosheth as his rival and opponent; 
it is not from want of courage or power that he 
abstains from asserting or vindicating his rights, 
and yet, year after year, he waits, knowing that 
what God intended for him God would in his own 
time give to him, and that He who had opened up 
his way to the throne of Judah would extend the 
sway of his sceptre over the whole kingdom of 
Israel. 

Without any active interposition on the part of 
David we see one obstacle after another removed. 
First of all, Abner goes over to the side of David, 
then he is slain by Joab, after which Ish-bosheth 
himself is slain. In the murders of Abner and 
Ish-bosheth David had no part ; he expressed his 
heartfelt abhorrence of these crimes, and visited 
with condign punishment those who perpetrated 
them. ‘That he was acquitted of all complicity in 
these crimes we may fairly conclude from the 
circumstance that, after the death of Ish-bosheth, 
he was, by the unanimous choice of the elders of 
Israel, appointed king. Soon after David was 
recognised as king over all Israel he went forth to 
attack the Jebusites in Jerusalem, and, succeeding 
in his attempt, he at once made it the metropolis 
of the now-united kingdom, for which purpose it 
was admirably adapted. But David aimed at 
making Jerusalem the religious as well as the civil 
and political centre of the nation, and so he 
brought forth the ark of the covenant, and had it 
conveyed in a stately and festal procession to Zion, 
where it was placed in a tent, which had been 
prepared for its reception, and which was to be a 
place of worship for the whole congregation. But 
David was not content that the ark of the Lord 
should dwell in a movable sanctuary in Zion ; he 
purposed in his heart to build a house for the 
Lord. Nathan the prophet, to whom David dis- 
closed his intention, at first gave his full consent 
to the proposal of the king, but he was afterwards 
taught that David was to build this house for the 
Lord, not personally, but in his seed, and that the 
Lord Himself would first of all build a house for 
His servant David, and confirm the throne to him 
and his descendants for ever. 

(To be concluded.) 
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A WORD ON BEING ENTERTAINED. 629 
BEING ENTERTAINED. 
STATHAM, HIGHBURY. 
, different tastes, and different ages—very. We 


is very pleasant to be entertained. Few 
people object to it. It is a capacity that 
seldom dies out, except with people who, 
ny having given way to great excess and 
=_ : : : ; 
Sa folly in their own earlier years, take it 
out of society ever afterwards by being exceed- 
ingly glum and disagreeable. ‘They go in for 


eT 





an ascetic goodness which makes little children | 


think goodness ugly, which it is not. Life is 


certainly more than entertainment, but entertain- | 


ment is a part of life not to be ignored except 


at the cost of hypochondria and its attendant | 


ills. It is very pleasant, then, to be entertained ; 
it is a duty, however, to try to entertain others. 


must all feel how much we are in debt—in debt, I 


mean, to each other. Some people, of course, 
cannot enjoy themselves—they never do—at 
least, they never seem to do so. They look at 


you as if you owed them a quarter’s rent — 


Some people are always looking at the relation of | 


society to them, and not to their relation to society ; 
in one word, they are quicker at seeing they have 
no salt than at passing it. Now, music is part of 
the salt of life, and if I could sing as so many have 
sweetly done to-night, I would sing, but then, 
“Tt would be other than singing, I think.” To 
entertain or interest others, then, is our duty; thus 
we grease the wheels of human life. Doctors are 


good, but they know that healthy mirth is one of | 


their best medicines. Recreations are needful. 
We need to think about them, and to surround 
our children with pure and healthy ones. As a 
popular writer says, “ Kittens will always play 
with their tails.” Nor do some of our divines 
sufficiently remember that a prophecy in Holy 
Scripture, describing the glorious millennial days 
to come, says, “The streets of the city shall 
be full of girls and boys playing.” Depend 
upon it that the monastic history, as touched on 
by Charles Kingsley and others, shows us this, 
that there are certain forces in human nature 
which you cannot suppress: yon can guide the 
stream, and so prevent it turning into dark cur- 
rents of vice. It is pleasant, too, to give enter- 
tainment. We have artists who know it is a 
pleasure not only to be paid, but to satisfy the 
sense of beauty in others. Weare so made that it 
is happiness to go out of ourselves. Nervous 
people are often those who are physically intro- 
spective—always looking into the well of their own 
being. Entertainment need not be empty or 
foolish, Happy the evening that does not frown 
on the pleasures of the day. God is the God of 
art, science, beauty, joy, and song. 

We try, then, to entertain each other, and so 
to do each other good. We try to be kind and 
quickening to all. Peace be with us all, and 
blessing when we mingle together. We (that is 
society) are men and women of different tempers, 
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which yon don’t. Perhaps, however, I am wrong, 
and they enjoy—misery, that is looking out of 
window at the passers-by on a dripping day, or 
shooting little sarcastic arrows, which hurt. Never 
mind, they are in a minority, and ours is the true 
philosophy after all. We shall most of us have to 
work hard again presently, and then these even- 
ings will live again in the quickened energy with 
which we try to do good. No entertainment is 
really pleasant to us that does not satisfy an edu- 
cated taste, a pure imagination, and a true heart. 
Asceticism was never meant for us, we are quite 
sure; for God, who made the birds to sing, the 
streams to flow with music and beauty, has de- 
signed colour and form, for our human delight. If 
we wish to recommend religion to our children we 
must show them that it beautifies the human as 
well as fills us with the divine. It is recorded by 
a great Arctic voyager that he was very thankful 
that, next to the medicine chest, he had a fiddle- 
player aboard to keep up the spirits of his men in 
the long, dreary winter. It wasn’t a sinfu’ fiddle 
then. To be entertained rationally is the thing. 
We dislike the punsters who weary us with bad 
jokes ; we detest all stories which have a doulble- 
entendre in them; we are not fond of readings that 
are not healthy. In one word, we desiderate cul- 


' ture, genius, and thought in pleasure as well as in 


higher things. It is a poor heart that carries 
entertainment to others and leaves its own hearth 
neglected and cold. How thankful are we that 
brain and heart are such as to allow of us being 
entertained. God’s pity and mercy be on those 
where the wonderful harp is unstrung and where 
the heart is mated to cruelty and selfishness. 
One’s regret is that in enjoying ourselves we could 
not bring al! dear to us with us, especially the 
weak, the weary, and the sad. Entertainment 
does not die out with so-called holidays. We need 
to provide it in cities, towns, and villages, for the 
humbler classes. I will not say working classes, 
for we all belong to these. It is a pity that Penny 
Readings so often sink into mere burlesque and 
comicality. Science can be made entertaining, and 
so can history. Thackeray is dead, but what a treat 
it was to hear him read the “ Four Georges.” Let 
us hope that our leading literary men will not think 
it infra dig. to give good readings. English people 
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asa rule do not understand how to spend their 
holidays. Oh, that the day may come when at 
the seaside they will delight in the little aquariums 
among the rocks, and the delicate colours of the 
submerged seaweeds! It does not always do people 
good to take walks alone, or to seek pleasure 
alone. Face must answer to face, as in a glass, and 
mind to mind. Solitude is good in its way, and 
so is society. How much we owe to interesting 
authors: we never can pay them by merely buying 
their books. An entertaining magazine or book 
is cheaper than a doctor's fee, and sometimes 
more effectual in re-toning the nervous system. 








Quiet sort of entertainments, that do not wear 
out the nerves are those we desiderate, and those 
are best which call out our own powers. Let your 
servants join in entertainments when you can, they 
will appreciate it, and, like the rest of us, they will 
work better for a season of play. After all, let it 
ever be remembered that home entertainments are 
the best, and that no pleasure is good upon which 
we cannot ask the blessing of our Saviour. [| 
shall not say finally, but shall finish—which all 
divines don’t do when they have done—happy in 
addressing you, and happier still if I have helped 
to entertain you. 





PHILIP VAUGHAN’S LIFE-WORK. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE ARLINGTONS AT ALTON HALL. 
“ Earth received again 
Its garment of a thousand dyes ; and leaves 
And delicate blossoms, and the painted flowers, 
And everything that bendeth to the 


dew.” —N. P. WILLIs. 


‘x \\ 
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VJLTON HALL, the seat of Mr. 
FR Milligan, was built upon an 
eminence, and situate in what 


The popular notion—and a most 
erroneous one withal—is that the 
great cotton manufacturing county 


general unhealthiness ; just as London is asso- 
ciated with eternal fog by those denizens of 
the country who have never visited the me- 
tropolis. As life is made up partly of a succession 
of new impressions, and the constant disabusing of 
the mind of old ones, we need not be surprised at 
the prevalence of false ideas as affecting particular 
localities. As a matter of fact there are many 
corners of the northern counties which are as dis- 
tinguished for their natural beauties as any of the 
and more romantic districts of the 
south; while in the north we find a ruggedness and 
a sublimity of scenery which are almost wholly 
absent from counties south of the Thames. Not far 
from Alton Hall there were picturesque spots which 
might be described as veritable tracts of Eden—richly 
wooded tracts of hill and dale, meadow and stream. 
Of all the individuals from the sunny south who 
had traversed portions of the county of Lancashire, 


more familiar 


1 5 ., e 
there probably had been none who gave way to such 
expressions of genuine surprise 


as 


lington and Miss Wyntoun, upon the occasion of 
their promised visit to the Milligans. On arriving 


= x? may be described as one of the | 
best districts of Lancashire. | 


is noticeable only for its smoke, and its | 








Mr. and Mrs. Ar- | 


BY JOHN EVEREST. 


at the station at Alton they found their host him- 
self, with an open carriage, waiting to receive them. 

He gave them a true northern welcome, which im- 
mediately placed them at their ease; and in a few 
minutes, the luggage having been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, the whole party were shortly en route to 
the Hall. 

Mr. Arlington had made up his mind that in visit- 
ing Lancashire he was about to convey himself to a 
land vaguely resembling the infernal regions, whose 
inhabitants partook somewhat of the nature of Trog- 
lodytes. 

His repeatedly-expressed astonishment was amusing 
to Mr. Milligan, who laughed heartily. “I suppose 
you thought you should find us all covered with soot 
and smoke; and not a patch of green turf visible in 
the district. °Tis not so bad as that, as you'll soon 
discover.” 

It was an early day in May, and everything was 
as fresh as possible, the trees and fields having 
donned their new attire. Immediately after leaving 
the station, the carriage began to labour up a 
tolerably steep ascent, and at every bend in the road 
some new and striking point of scenery became 
manifest, Presently they came to a church at the 
top of the hill, andthe road now branched off in two 
directions, one leading to the left, which was to take 
them to the Hall, and the other winding down to 
the valley at their feet, where the village of Alton 
peacefully slumbered. 

The party halted for a few minutes, to enable them 
to take in the manifold beauties of the scene. Mr. Ar- 


| lington thought there was only one thing to mar the 


aspect, and that was the group of mills to the left of 
the village, which Mr. Milligan, on the contrary, 
pointed to with pardonable pride. Three of these 
four mills had been erected by himself, and the 
fourth, which was the smallest of all, he had origi- 
nally purchased as the nucleus of what Alton Mills 


were 
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were afterwards to become. He had literally made 
Alton, as well as erected the mills, and found em- 
ployment for the population. Mr. Arlington now 
scanned his face more closely, and could not resist 
the impression that there was more in the mill- 
owner after all than he had at first sight imagined. 
Could he have gone back forty years, and rehearsed 
he history of Mr. Milligan he would have been 


ot 


trengthened in his opinion. Success in life had had 


ie effect of placing him at his ease, and he felt 


n 


tl 

there was nothing now left to strive for; but, asa 
young man, he had been full of energy, and distin- 
guished for that dogged perseverance usually asso- 
ciated with the northern character. There were old 
men living, still connected with the mills, who could 
tell stories of Mr. Milligan’s courage in years gone 
by. Not long after he commenced his career, the 
machinery riots, which were the cause of se much 
destruction of property in the north of England, 
broke out, and Mr. Milligan did not escape his share 
of danger and loss while the epidemic raged. He 
was resolute, however, in his attitude in favour of 
the improvements, and as fast as one portion of his 
machinery was wrecked by the rioters he ordered new 
in its place. The men were sustained by a temporary 
anger only at what they considered a usurpation of 
their rights, while Mr. Milligan had on his side the 
overwhelming superiority which patience always 
gives, Everything comes to him who is patient, 
says, in substance, an old adage; and though the 
mill-owner had probably never heard of it, he fur- 
nished in himself another exemplification of its 
truth. The more his men threatened and raved, the 
calmer and more resolute he grew, till by-and-by 
the storm began to subside, and, after an exhibition 
of folly rarely surpassed, the factory hands at last 
asked themselves whether it would not be better to 
try to accommodate themselves to circumstances 
which were evidently too much for them. They re- 
membered with shame Mr. Milligan’s own words 
that machinery would be too strong for them, and 
were reluctantly compelled to own their truth. As 
for their employer, he waited until they came to him, 
and then he acted as though nothing had happened. 
If an illiterate man, and one ill-versed in the customs 
of polite society, there was at any rate no vindictive- 
ness in his composition; and he banished from his 
mind, as far as was possible, the memory of deeds 


which others would have cherished for many long | 


years. The very men who had most strongly opposed 
him lived to find him their benefactor; and in the 
of their families he had acted the part 
of the friend in need. 

But while we have been further describing Mr. 
Milligan’s character we have kept our party waiting 
oa the brow of the hill overlooking Alton. From 
this point the road which the conveyance took dipped 


case of some 


| the Hall. 





a little for some half mile, but only to commence 
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again on the road to the Hall, which stood on | kind. 
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the opposite hill, and also looked down into the val- 
ley upon which Mr. Milligan and his friends were 
gazing. Now as they went along they had views 
of swelling meadows, the wooded valley, through 
-d, while over 





which a little river purled and murn 
on the further side of Alton rose dark masses of hill. 
Homesteads peeped out now and again from between 
the trees, and Mr. Arlington noted with admiration 
each change as it arose in the picturesque, undulating 
district through which they were travelling. But if 
the prospect was beautiful as they drove along, it 
presented still further attractions when they reached 
Here was the highest point that could be 
itself, in its 





seen for many miles, and if the house 
exterior aspect, said little for the taste of its owner or 


| his architect, at least both must be credited with 


having an eye for an eligible and noble situation. As 
the carriage stopped in front of the Hail evening 
was drawing on, with the promise of a magnificent 
sunset. Greetings were exchanged with Mrs. Milli- 
gan and her daughter, who immediately took Mrs. 
Arlington prisoner, and conveyed her away into the 
interior of the house. Mr. Arlington and Frances 
Wyntoun, however, could not resist the temptation 
to walk about upon the lawn for a short time, watch- 
ing the effects of the setting sun, as it caught the 





vane upon the distant church, and fiooded the valley 
with a rich and mellow light. 

There could be no question that the Milligans 
were each and all very homely people. Miss Milli- 
gan, as observed on a previous occasion, had very 
little to say, and was embarrassed in the presence of 
such personages as she had met at The Grange. 
Now, however, the best points, both of herself and 
her parents came into relief, and although the for- 
mer failed to attain any pitch of loquacity, she did 
her best to make her guests welcome. Altogether 
this first meeting passed off much better than the 
Arlingtons had anticipated. Between Mrs. Arlington 
and Mrs. Milligan, indeed, there were some points in 
common, though the former had of course the ad- 
vantage in being more at her ease—a result to 
which London life had, in her case, greatly contri- 
buted. As for Frances Wyntoun, she felt that the 
visit could not possibly be so dull as she had ex- 
pected, with the fine scenery of the neighbourhood, 
and some such thougkt crossed the mind of Mr. Ar- 


lington. 
Next day Mr. Milligan proposed to take his guests 
down to Alton, in order to show them over the 


factories and the village. The ladies being rather 
tired, however, after their journey on the previous 
day, the gentlemen sauntered out alone. 

As they threaded their way down the hill, Mr. 
Milligan dilated upon some of the improvements he 
had managed to effect in Alton. 

“There’s a Mechanics’ Institute,” he said, “now, 
where in my early days there was nothing of the 
I have no book-learning myself, but I don’t 
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see why we shouldn’t let others have it. I hear this 
new place is very successful, and that they will soon 
want larger rooms.” 

On arriving at the village Mr. Arlington inspected 
the building in question, and also a Savings Bank 
which had been established for the benefit of the 
operatives, and which was now said to be in a 
flourishing condition. He was also struck by the 
cleanliness and orderliness which prevailed in the 
factories. He could not resist the reflection that 
although here was a man who might be voted ig- 
norant and behindhand by the devotees of society, 
he was yet accomplishing a really noble and sub- 
stantial work, and one which would speedily manifest 
its results in the greater healthfulness and increased 
prosperity of the rising generation, as compared 
with their predecessors. What he now saw enlarged 
his sentiments. Mr. Milligan, whom he at first felt 
inclined to despise, had undoubted claims upon his 
respect and esteem. And he was not stinted in his 
words of commendation in consequence. 

The days passed pleasantly at Alton Hall. The 
mornings were devoted to the professional work Mr. 
Arlington had been pressed to undertake, and the 
afternoons frequently to pic-nics into the surrounding 
country, and occasionally by himself and his ward to 
excursions in quest of views for the brush. Tho- 
roughly enjoyable the time was made for them, for 
Mr. Milligan never ventured to interfere in their 
plans, having, indeed, business of his own to transact 
in connection with his factories. 

The artist did not complete all that he came to 
execute upon this his first visit to the Milligans. 
The portrait of Mrs, Milligan, however, was finished 
to the complete satisfaction of all concerned, and 
some progress was made with that of Miss Milligan. 
At this point Mr. Arlington found it necessary to 
return to London. His host consented to the ar- 
rangement only on the understanding that he should 
expect the whole party down again in the autumn. 

«And I shall take care to invite a few friends to 
meet you,” he added, “so that it may not be lonely 
for you.” 

“Lonely!” exclaimed Arlington; “I give you my 
word for it that I have been perfectly enchanted. I 
never wish to enjoy myself better than I have done 
during the past seven weeks.” 

“T am afraid that is only kind of you to say so,” 
replied Mr. Milligan. 

Mr. Arlington protested that such was not the 
case; that what he had stated the barest justice 
demanded of him; while his wife had repeated 
similar assurances to Mrs, Milligan. 

As the three guests settled themselves in the train 
that was once more to wing them towards London, 
each felt that he and she had arrived at a better un- 
derstanding of the characters of those whom they 
had left behind. 

After a long and wearisome journey, the train 





drew up at Euston about two hours later, but on the 
same day, that Philip Vaughan and Reginald Ashton 
arrived in the metropolis by another route. Only 
those who are unaccustomed to long railway excur- 
sions can understand, from their limited experience 
in this direction, the fatigue felt by Mrs. Milligan 
and Frances Wyntoun upon arriving at their own 
home in St. John’s Wood. Railway travelling, like 
everything else, requires the spell of habit before it 
can be robbed of its terrors. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE MEETING AFTER LONG YEARS. 


“Life! we've been long together.”—Mnrs. BarBAULp, 


Wuen friends have been absent from each other for 
twenty years, it is only natural that the revolutions 
of the wheel of Time should have brought striking 
changes in their aspect. Yet as Colonel Denham and 
Mr. Vaughan exchanged greetings, and each studied 
the other’s face to note the ravages made by the 
common enemy, the master of The Grange confessed 
to himself that with the exception of the grey tinge 
which the hair and the moustache of the gallant 
officer had acquired, there was little visible alteration 
in him. There was the same tall, erect presence, the 
same mingled air of kindness and dignity—for Colonel 
Denham was an excellent type of the old British 
officer—courteous, brave, resolute, and manly. Few 
commanders were so popular as he with their men, 
for though he was a strict disciplinarian there was 
yet a nameless something in his person and de- 
meanour which gained and preserved for him the 
devotion of others. Of all men whom Mr. Vaughan 
could have expected to meet he was the very last; he 
had seen no news of the movements of the regiment 
recently, and the latest details he remembered were 
to the effect that it was stillin India. After some 
conversation, Mr. Vaughan insisted that the colonel 
should visit him upon the day following, and dine 
with him, when they could rehearse the story of the 
past together. 

At Mr. Vaughan’s hotel next day, accordingly, Col. 
Denham found himself entertained by his old friend. 
Philip was also present at dinner, but left the room 
when the cloth had been drawn. The two seniors 
left sat over their wine, and plunged into conversa- 
tion. 

“You have knocked about a good deal, Denham, 
in your time, and are not sorry, I should think, to 
get back to England.” 

“Tt is pleasant enough, in one respect,” replied 
the colonel, “for I believe I am thoroughly attached 
to the old country; yet, when I reflect more closely, 
I have no special reasons for being strongly drawn 
towards it.” 

“ Ah! I remember that sad affair after Mrs. Den- 
ham’s death. You have never been able to trace the 
child at all, have you?” 
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**One listens to that feeble moan, 
Where heaven’s full anthems roll.”—p. 636. 
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It should be stated that nineteen years before, the 
eolonel’s wife having died while he was away upon 
foreign duty, he had committed the care of his only 
child to two persons whom he had every reason to 
regard as true and willing friends. Upon his return 
to England for a short time on leave, after his wife’s 
death, he had seen his little child, and been assured 
by personal observation that she was being well cared 
for by the persons to whose custody he had com- 
mitted her. He made arrangements for her main- 
tenance, and these arrangements were agreed to, and 
regularly carried out. For some years all went well, 
and reports were made of the progress of his child to 
the colonel. Suddenly all information of her welfare 
ceased ; there came no reply to the colonel’s inquiries 
respecting her, and he was thrown into a state of 
anxiety and alarm. He wrote to his solicitor in 
London, instructing him to make the most searching 
investigations. All was of no avail, however; it was 
discovered that the man and his wife who had had 
the custody of the child from its very infancy had 
disappeared from their home in the south of England, 
and no one knew whither they had gone. When the 
colonel himself returned to England, he left no stone 
unturned in endeavouring to ascertain what had be- 
come of his daughter, but all in vain. Seeing that 
she was his only relative, and his only tie to life, the 
effect of the blow upon the father may be imagined. 
For some time he went about as one completely 
dazed, one to whom life is a blank, never to be filled 
again by any form of happiness or interest whatever. 
But Time having somewhat softened this feeling, he 
threw himself back again with ardour upon his pro- 
fession, as an occupation which would materially 
assist in distracting his thoughts from the painful 
subject which had engrossed them. Yet he was 
never the same man again, though to the world at 
large he appeared to tread the earth with the same 
firm step, and to hold his proud head as erect as 
ever, 

As the subject which had not been broached for 
years was now touched upon anew by Mr. Vaughan, 
Colonel Denham was evidently deeply affected. Apt 
to conceal, and successfully conceal, his emotions, he 
was unable to do soon the present occasion. The 
old oak bent before the blast. Mr. Vaughan observed 
the convulsive tugging at the long drooping mous- 

. tache, and the glistening of his friend’s eye. 

“No, I have never been able to trace her,” said 
the colonel, quickly recovering himself, and referring 
to his lost child; “ nor do I now expect todo so upon 
this side the grave,” he added. 

Mr. Vaughan was powerless to administer comfort 
under these circumstances, and wisely held his peace. 
The conversation was forced into another groove, 
but it seemed as though the deep having been once 
stirred, calmness was impossible again with Colonel 
Denham. Like the dove wheeling round and round 
the cote, and ever returning to it when it seemed to 





be on the point of going from it, he came back to 
the old subject. 

“ How different would life have seemed to me now 
had I possessed some object who might have been 
the care of my declining years, and who might have 
shed light upon my own path! What has been will 
never be again; and Time, which might have sped 
on golden wings, now travels with leaden feet.’ 

His companion felt a keen sympathy for him in 
his loneliness—as keen a sympathy, at least, as one 
can feel for another in whose steps he has never 
trod, and whose sorrows have never come within his 
own personal experience. We may give the words 
of sympathy, and cherish the desire for sympathy, 
towards such a one; but it is only the real com- 
munity of suffering which can furnish true pity and 
tenderness. It was the bearing of human grief and 
sorrow which gave such grandeur and intensity to 
the sympathy of the Divine Master with all of Adam’s 
race. 

“ Ah! you are fortunate in your son, Vaughan! 
and what a fine manly fellow he seems to be. I envy 
you your lot.” 

Mr. Vaughan smiled, and the glow upon his face 
was one of real pleasure. 

*“ Yes, he has shot up wonderfully, and his first 
year at Cambridge has more than fulfilled my ex- 
pectations. Contact with others seems to be doing 
him good.” 

* What shall you do with him? run him for the 
county ?” 

“Tdon’t know. He is most extraordinarily re- 
served on some points. He is either cherishing some 
deep-laid scheme for the future which he jealously 
cuards, or else he has made up his mind to nothing. 
However, his hands are full now, and he seems to 
enjoy a university life.” 

“ Then let him stick to it as long as he will,” said 
the colonel. “ Can’t do him any harm, and must do 
him good. Above all things don’t force him into 
anything against his will. He’s skittish, and as likely 
as not to take just the opposite course to that you 
have marked out for him, if interfered with.” 

‘* We must wait, and see how he shapes himself,” 
replied Mr. Vaughan, who had seen reason to 
moderate his desire for mapping out Philip’s career 
for him beyond the power of resistance by the latter. 
Mr. Vaughan hated rebellion of any description, and 
now wisely resolved to refrain from invoking the 
spirit of it in the persen of his own son. 

The evening passed pleasantly until the colonel 
rose to leave, when Mr. Vaughan expressed the hope 
that he should have the pleasure of his company 
again. 

* Perhaps you will go down to The Grange with 
me,”’ he added. 

“I don’t know what my plans may be yet, but at 
present I do not think of leaving London. I go to 
Ireland in the course of the month.” 
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“ Well, if you can spend a few days quietly with 
me, I shall be most happy,” said Mr. Vaughan. “I 
have business here which will detain me for some 
gver—and then 


days—perhaps a fortnight, but not long 
Iam away again to the north.” 

«“T must thank you for your invitation, if I do not 
accept it,” replied Colonel Denham. “ Meanwhile, 
suppose we leave it an open question for the present, 

» 


and I will let you know later on? 
n, and with that they 





“ Agreed,” said Mr. Vaug 
parted. 

As he sank into his chair, and drew the newspaper 
towards him, the master of The Grange could not 
banish the thought that his friend the colonel had 
greatly the advantage of him in health and appear- 
ance, though he was slightly his senior, and had had 
more knocking about in the world, besides having 
his secret trouble to prey upon him. 

Next day Reginald called upon the 
Vaughans, with the object of taking out Philip, and 
securing his company for the day. Nothing loth, 
his friend was quickly ready, and the two com- 


Ashton 


panions were soon walking along Piccadilly towards 
the Park. vere not many 
people in the Row, besides which the day was rather 
sultry, and fashion scarcely cared to show itself 
under the Philip began to chafe 
already under the necessity which compelled his 


It was early, and there 


circumstances. 


stay in London, and any diversion from the usual 
routine of things he warmly welcomed. With Ashton 
he felt comparatively at his ease, as they could talk 
without restraint. After nearly an hour’s perambu- 
lation, however, both were free to confess to a little 
languor—whether arising from the heat of the day 
or from the fact that they had nothing to do, neither 
could probably have told. Philip fell in conse- 
quently with a suggestion that they should go and 
lunch at Lord Carleton’s town house. Ashton con- 
sulted his watch, and found that they had just time 
to reach Cavendish Square before the usual luncheon 
period. 

His lordship was out, but Lady Carleton was at 
home, and received them, and at lunch they were 
joined also by Miss Ashton. Philip was the subject 
of flattering remarks by her ladyship, which caused 
him to blush like a school-girl. Lady Carleton had 
not seen him for six months, and considered him 
wonderfully improved—a conclusion to which Regi- 
nald Ashton had also arrived. Miss Ashton said 





nothing; but her opinions frequently, if not always, | 


coincided with those of her mother. 
barrassed at becoming the subject of conversation, 
and interposed to divert the general attention from 
his own appearance and merits. 


Lady Carleton asked Philip whether he had yet | 


been anywhere in town, and the latter was obliged to 
make confession that he had not. Finally, after many 
other subjects had been lightly touched upon, the 
Academy was mentioned. 
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Philip felt em- | 


* You ought to go, Reginald,” said Miss Ashton; 
*T assure you the exhibition is quite superb.” 

“Superb, my dear child!” exclaimed her brother; “is 
that the term you apply to the present development 
of English art? You mean, I suppose, that there 
are so many thousands of feet of canvas covered, 
and in some cases the daubing has been effected at 
a high figure.” 

Philip laughed. ‘“ Why this is the first time, Ash- 
ton, I have known you to be sarcastic upon any subject. 
You are not amongst the candidates with a ‘ rejected’ 
example of what English art should be, are you?” 

Mr. Ashton now smiled, in spite of himself. 

Lady Carleton took up the thread of conversation. 
“Suppose, Reginald, instead of finding fault before 
you know whether you have any cause, you should go 
to the Academy, and see whether the exhibition 
merits your sweeping condemnation ?” 

“An excellent idea,” broke in Philip; “I thank 
your ladyship for helping two lame dogs over a stile. 
Here we are, railing at others, and we ourselves are 
almost expiring from sheer laziness and ennui, What 
do you say, Ashton, shall we go; there is abundance 
of time ?”’ id 

“As you will, my dear fellow; I am entirely at 
your service.” 

Philip kav ng persuaded his friend to accompany 
him, took his leave of Lady Carleton and Miss 
Ashton. 

As the speaker had little knowledge of art, per- 
haps Reginald Ashton’s remark upon its deterio- 
rated condition was not to be assessed at its full 
Yet ke knew there were many men who 
raditions of British 


meaning. 
worthily kept alive the art. 
He had only uttered in the impulsiveness of the 
moment words which interpreted his thought that 
much that was unworthy in art came to the surface, 
and attracted the applause of influential circles. He 
was not generally given to exaggeration, and the 
language he had used he would have been the first 
to desire should be taken cum grano, if he had 
thought there had been any danger of implicit con- 
fidence being placed in it. 

If the two friends had previously found the Row 
almost deserted, the case was completely reversed 
upon the Academy. The rooms were 
crowded, and the heat was almost stifling. Philip 
considered that it augured no small amount of 


reaching 


courage to go through with their enterprise, but, 
having resolved upon it, they determined not to 
draw back. ‘Two or three galleries they had glanced 
through with great difficulty, admiring some things 
perhaps which should not have been admired ac- 


cording to the current taste, and ignoring others 


which attracted considerable attention. They 
threaded their way cautiously through the maze 
—a task rendered still more difficult by the dresses 
of the ladies, which were apt to catch the foot of the 


unwary spectator bent more upon the beauties of 
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art than upon studying the course of his peregrina- 
tions, At length, Vaughan and Ashton reached the 
principal room, and there they discovered that a ctill 
denser group of people than they had yet seen wero 
congregated round some particular picture. Curiosity 
impelled the friends forward. The picture which was 
the central point of attraction was not large, and it 


was some time before they could catch a glimpse of 


_it. When they did so, one of the most emphatic ex- 


clamations of surprise Ashton had ever known him to 
utter burst from Philip’s lips. 
They were standing before the portrait of Mary 
Warner ! 
(To be continued). 


Cray Wilh Be DONE.” 


Fame 
HE angels write their broad Amen 
cy In lines of radiant light, 
Traced ever with unresting pen, 
O’er heaven’s arches bright ; 
We trace ours slow in blood and tears, 
With halting, trembling lines— 
O’er the blotched record of our years 
Dimly the glory shines. 


The angels chant theirs full and sweet 
In glad triumphant psalms, 

With perfect harmony complete, 
Amid their waving palms; 

We whisper ours, ’mid groans and sighs, 
With feeble, gasping breath, 

Tasting in life’s deep agonies 
The bitterness of death. 


Yet One leans down from heaven’s high throne 
To read that blotted scroll, 
One listens to that feeble moan, 
Where heaven’s full anthems roll; 
Strange beauty His pure Eye hath found 
In that faint-written word, 
Strange sweetness to His ear that sound 
No other ears have heard. 


Saviour! who hast passed through the dark, 
To draw our souls to light, 
Whose perfect Sonship is the mark 
We press for through the night, 
Who on Thy throne rememberest still 
Thine agony and death, 
Perfect in us Thy “not my will,” 
Thy victory of faith. E. 8. Cratk, 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


Chapter to be read—Ruth i. 

NTRODUCTION. Have been reading lately 

about the Judges, great men raised up 

from time to time for special purposes. 

What were they wanted for most? But 

war only one of God’s judgments upon a 
What are the others? What did 

God send in David’s reign? (See 2 Sam. 
So also later, David was allowed choice of 
three judgments, one of them being famine (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 13). Have read of wickedness in time of 
Judges ; not surprised, therefore, to hear of a famine. 
This book tells the story of one family who lived 
then 

TI. Naomt 1n Moas. (Read i. 1—18). What did 
the family consist of, and where did they live? This 
the same Bethlehem of Judea, not far from Jeru- 
salem, afterwards so celebrated. Why did they 
leave? A famine always a dreadful thing; seed 
sown scorched by heat; no rain to swell the grain; 
dies away; no harvest. What could family do? 
Would see hills of Moab in distance; determine to 
move there; emigrate. 


nation. 





xxi. 1.) 


the old home. 


FOR 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. Firrx Serizs. 





Can fancy the sad packing | 
up; saying farewell to friends; lingering looks at | 
At last the start made, probably | 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 12. Naomt. 


asses laden with all movable property ; slow journey 
over rough country till reach Moab. There they 
settled, But what happened to Elimelech? Poor 
Naomi would feel indeed a stranger in strange land. 
Still two sons left; but what do they do? Unlawful 
to marry women of another country; would these 
girls be kind to their mother-in-law? But another 
trouble in store; what was it? What a sad ten 
years! First her husband, then two sons taken away. 
What a sad place Moab had been for Naomi! What 
does she determine to do? No post in those days; 
all news would come through travellers; what news 
does reach her? The famine long over; prosperity 
in Bethlehem once more. She will return; but who 
will work for her now? The same God who blessed 
her land will bless her; for He defendeth the cause 
of the widow (Ps. Ixviii. 5). She will trust Him. 
Now she starts for home. Who are with her? They 
don’t quite know what to do. Shall they go with 
her, or return to their own people? What does 
Naomi say to them? They are to return. How 
had they behaved to their husbands now dead? 
Naomi prays that they may meet with similar kind- 
ness, and marry again, What answer do they make? 
Must have been much attached to her; they don’t 


Na 


ag 
he 
th 
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at all like to leave her. 
weep and kiss again. 


They kiss and weep, and 
An affecting sight. Now 
she values their love ; they have lived together many 
years. 
grieved for them; they had better return 
Once more she bids them farewell. 
result this 


she is 
home. 
is the time? Orpah kisses her, and 
leaves her. What does Ruth do? Probably clings 
to her dress; she can not leave her. Once more 
Naomi tries to dissuade her; points to Orpah going 
away in the distance; she had better return to her 
own people. What did Ruth answer? What a 
beautiful answer! How much she must have loved 
her mother-in-law. She will live with her; 
for her; become one of her people; 
her God; stay with her till she dies, and never 
leave her. She calls Naomi’s God to witness how 
sincere she is. At last Naomi gives way; the two 
start together for Judea. 

II. Naomi at BETHLEHEM. 
while harvest going on at Bethlehem. All the people 
out of doors; whole place busy, men, women, children, 
all in the fields. Who are seen approaching? 
old woman and a young woman. 


work 
learn to fear 


Who can they be ? 


| 
again she urges them to leave her; she is not selfish; | 


An | 


come well; so a little empty cottage soon found, and 
there the two lived. 
III. Naomi’s CHARACTER. 


(1) Affectionate. She 


| lived on good terms with her son’s wives, though of 


But the Lord has taken away (ver. 13), and | 


What | 


(Read 19—22.) Mean- | 


different nation and different religion. Sometimes 
mothers-in-law very severe to sons’ wives, treat them 
unkindly. All should always try and behave kindly 
to those with whom they have to live, so that the 
family may be at peace. (2) Unseljfish. She urged 
both her daughters-in-law to depart, thinking it 
would be best for them. Some widows very unlike 
this, always grumbling, think every one must wait 
on them. She thought of their good before her own. 
This the way to be happy, to look on the things of 
others (Phil. ii. 4) i.e., love neighbour as ourselves 
(3) Pious. She recognised God in all things. It was 
He who had visited His people (ver. 6) ; His blessing 


| she asked for Orpah and Ruth; it was He who had 


laid His hand upon her (ver. 13) and dealt bitterly 
with her (ver. 20). So she recognised God in all things. 


This is true piety. This to be cultivated by all—the 


| habit of seeing God and seeking God in all concerns 


Which would be recognised? but can it be the same | 


Naomi? how changed she looks! how much she has 
aged! What can have caused it? She soon tells 
her tale; asks them to call her Marah. What does 
that mean ? 


THE 


BY THE HON. MRS. R, J. GREENE, 





Qt ey CHAPTER II. 

“ty Ey OW do you know what I was dreaming | 
\4 (cca! «=o, eh, Geoff?” said Harry, laughing, 

ok ) as he threw himself down on the grass 


4} 
ie at the feet of his father and mother. 


thing ready, old chap, and when all’s square 
then call me.” 
Geoffrey immediately set about thenecessary 
arrangements, but Mary having taken a parting shot 
with the ball into a bed of thick-growingrhododendrons 
it took a considerable amount of patience, energy, and 
time, before it was extracted. Meantime, the day 
being excessively hot, Harry threw off his jacket, and 
placing it on his mother’s knee, hung his low-crowned 
hat on one of the branches above his head. 

“Well, Harry, I am afraid you have no good 





It has seemed bitter, but all was yet to 


STOLEN 


AUTHOR OF “GILBERT'S SHADOW,” “CUSHIONS AND CORNERS,” 


Is this our habit ? 
Questions to be answered. 
. When and at what time did Naomi live? 
. Show that famine is one of God’s judgments. 
Describe the parting between Naomi and Orpah. 
Give Ruth’s answer to Naomi. 
How were they received at Bethlehem ? 
What was Naomi’s character ? 


of life. 


PAP eR. 


ETC, 


; day’s trial, and we are all to go up for viva voce to- 


“Do you set the wicket and get every- | 


morrow, a thing he has never done before.” 

“And why is that, do you think? When did you 
hear of it first?” asked Mrs, Wallace, curiously. 

‘* Well, as far as hearing of it goes, I only knew it 
about an hour ago; and the why of the thing is just 


; what I don’t understand. However, though it cuts 


| us off one day’s 


holiday, I am not so sorry for it as if 
Pearson had been first.” 
« And Pearson not first?” asked both his 


is 


| parents, in amazement. 


news to tell us, or we should have heard it before | 


9» 


now. How have the prizes gone, eh? 
“It is not decided yet. The prizes were to have 


| equal. 


been given to-day, that is certain, for the school was 


to have broken-up to-morrow, but for some reason or 


other the master said he wished us to have another | 


“No; you may well be astonished, for Pearson 
generally licks all our heads off in Virgil, but yester- 
day, it appears, Long was first in repetition, at least, 
so we heard, and Pearson and I—who came quite in 
the rear, had not much to choose between us. I 
should have thought Pearson would have been miles 
above me, but Teddy Forbes heard we were almost 
This morning Long was ever so much ahead 
again, and I am sure, though I did not hear it, 
Pearson gained ever so many marks on me, for I felt 
Iwas doing a very bad paper, and Pearson was 
rather pleased with his ; so, as the rivd voce will give 
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him another chance, I am just as glad we should 
have it. There can be no mistake about that, that’s 
one comfort.” 

““Why, what do you mean, Harry? What mistake 
could there be about the other examination ?” 

“Well, that’s what I am cudgelling my brain to 
make out, for Long is the biggest dunce and sneak 
in the whole school, and when you put those two 
qualities together you may guess what I mean.” 

“IT suppose you think he had a crib of some kind 
or other, eh, Harry?” asked Mr. Wallace. 

“ Well, I can’t think how else he could have done 
it; but the thing that puzzles me about it is this: 
he had no book, that I am certain of, for he could 
not have used one without our seeing it. Of course, 
there are a thousand ways of using cribs if one 
wishes to be a sneak; but, you see, the puzzling 
part is none of us had a notion what part of the 
book we were going to be taken in; if we could make 
a guess at that nothing would be simpler than to 
make up the passage, and have it pat off, but the 
Doctor purposely takes us in some of the most out-of- 
the-way passages, and then one must depend on one’s 
knowledge of the language, and not on one’s memory.” 

“Does the Doctor take all the boys himself on the 
examination days?” asked Mr. Wallace. 

“No, he and Forbes divide the work. The Doctor 
hears us in the morning, and Forbes in the after- 
noon. I saw they were both awfully surprised at 
Long’s answering, and they called him up after 
school, and asked him one or two questions, but what 
they were I did not hear; and it was more the look 
on Long’s hang-dog face when he came down the 
school-room afterwards that made me suspect him 
than anything else. He looked at the boards and 
up at the ceiling, and his very hair seemed to smoke 
with the way he blushed. It would be a horrid 


shame if Pearson lost the prize through any cheating | 


on Long’s part, would it not, father?” 

“Well, cheating is a strong word; but I quite 
agree with you, Harry, that a boy who could care to 
win a prize by underhand means must be”’ here 
a ball suddenly crashing through the branches over- 
head, and descending on the top of Mr. Wallace’s 
umbrella, put an end to the conversation. 

“Geoffrey,” cried Harry, springing to his feet, 
“take care, you little muff; what are you about, 
hitting the ball at random in that way? You’ve 
gone and been and spoilt my best hat,” at the same 
moment lifting up that article, which had been pre- 
cipitated from the tree above with tremendous force, 
he looked with somedismay at a huge dent in itscrown. 

“ Here, give it to me, I’ll straighten it for you,” 
cried Mrs. Wallace, taking the hat out of her son’s 
hand, and with skilful fingers she soon succeeded in 
bringing it to its former shape, but presently, ad- 
dressing her son in a tone of amused inquiry, she 
cried, “ Harry, what on earth do you keep this strip 
of paper under the lining of your hat for?” 











“To prevent the grease from getting through,” 
observed Geoffrey, who, having recovered his ball, 
was now standing beside his mother. 

“Nonsense, I never put a 
nor paper in my hat either. 





ain of oil in my hair, 
Give it to me, mother, 
for I have a strong idea that you are good-naturedly 
but unconsciously tearing out the lining.” 

No such thing, it’s a strip of paper covered over with 
hieroglyphics, and has certainly nothing whatever 
to say to the lining. 
yourself.” 

Harry, who had resumed his comfortable lolling 
position on the grass, rose somewhat unwillingly at 
his mother’s call, and approached her with an air of 
would-be indifference ; but when he took the slip of 
paper from her hands and gazed for some moments 
at the writing, his whole manner changed, and ail 
his assumed carelessness gave way to surprise and 
amazement, while, as he read it over, his face grew 
a deep and burning crimson, and he burst forth, 
indignantly, ‘‘ Who can have put this into my hat? 
It’s a shame, whoever did it, for it’s the Doctor’s 
handwriting, and nothing more nor less than a key 
to the last two day’s work!” 

“How do you mean, Harry ?” 

But Harry did not immediately answer. He had 
taken the hat from his mother’s hands, and was 
carefully examining the linings round and round the 
inside of the brim. 

“T say, here’s a go! I must have taken some other 
fellow’s hat!” he cried, presently, “ for my name was 
printed beneath the flap of mine, and there is no 
vestige of it here. 

“Could it be the Doctor’s ?”’ asked Mrs, Wailace, 
in her turn minutely examining the hat and its lining. 

“The Doctor’s!”’ and Harry in allhis excitement and 
curiosity could not refrain from a laugh. “The 
Doctor’s! My good mother, you surely don’t think I 
have a head as large as that; why, the Doctor’s hat, 
even supposing he ever wore a round one, would go 
down over my head like an extinguisher.’ 

** Could it be Long’s hat, I wonder!” cried Mr. Wal!- 
lace, who had meantime been carefully examining the 
strip of Greek and Latin MS. “ You see, if Long had 
managed to get hold of this paper somehow, it would 
exactly account for his taking first place; eh, Harry?” 

“So it would, father; but then I cannot possibly 
imagine how he could obtain possession of such a 
paper, for the Doctor would have been certain to 
have kept it locked up like the apple of his eye.” 

“Could it be Teddy’s hat?” asked Mr. Wallace, 
doubtfully. 

“ Teddy’s hat?” And once again Harry’s laughter 
resounded over the lawn, but it was quickly hushed 
as the sounds of horses’ feet were heard trotting up 
the approach, and Geoffrey, keeping under the beech 
branches, cried out in a somewhat audible whisper, 
“It’s Long himself on his white pony ; what will you 
do now?” 


Come over here and look at it 
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(Drawn by Wit.iamM SMALL.) 


“Out from a poor man’s cottage 
There tloats a simple strain.” 
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A simultaneous cry of “hush’’ from all the party 





stopped Geoffrey’s inopportune questioning, and 
Harry, rising up from under the trees, went out to 


meet his friend. 

“IT say, Hal,” cried L 
you have taken my hat ? 
[I suppose you must have done 


from a distance, “ could 
find I have carried off 
yours by mistake, so 
ditto,”’ and as he spoke, the pony curvetted round and 
round, making it difficult for Harry to scan his face. 

“My name is on the inside flap of my hat i replied 
Harry, scarcely knowing what he said. “Is there 
any name in yours ?’ 

“No, but 1 should know my hat anywhere, and as 
your name is printed on the lining of this I think 
can be no mistake about it.” 

“ Geoffrey, go and fetch me that hat 
cried Harry, still confusedly trying not to 
lfellow in the face. “ It came a cropper 
got rather a dent 


there 
under 


rom 
the tree,” 
look his schoo 
out of the tree a minute ago, and 
in its crown,” he continued, nervously. 

“Did it? * asked Long, with this 
access of anxiety, and once more the pony 
restively round and round on the gravel path; 
not much the worse however, is it ?”’ 

“Oh dear no!” here Harry hesitated, uncerta 
for one short moment whether to mention the 
“TI pinched it up into 
and I’m 


time a 


in 
dis- 
covery of the paper or not. 
shape again, or rather mother did, and— 
sure you ‘ll find it all square again.” 

“Thank you, old fellow,” cried Long, standing up 
in his saddle, and stretching out his hand across 
Harry towards Geoffrey, who came up breathles 
with the hat in his hand. 
my topper I’m certain, I know it ie a mM en in the 
crown ; there’s yours, Hal, and many thanks, though 


is much the best, and I’m afraid I’ve got th 


wh 
— 
"i 
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yours the 
worst of the bargain, 
respective hats, Long struck 
which, dashing off, threw the dust and gravelin the eye 
of the two boys, who stood watching his departure 
“Did you give him the paper you found in it?” 
asked Geoffrey, innocently ; and without any attempt 


and having rapidly rest umed their 
his pony with his heels 
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UT from a poor man’s cottage, 
There floats a simple strain, 
A few sweet words repeated 
Over and over again; 
Uf you think they have little meaning 
You had better think again. 


fhe nightingale is beginning 
His song in the woods hard by, 

And the lark is raining music 
Out of the sunset sky ; 

But the gladness in the heart of a man 
Makes sweeter melody. 
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at lowering his voice, on the contrary, he evidently 
wished to correct the error before it was too late. 
‘Be quiet, will you, you little gander!” cried 


Harry, more angrily than was his wont. But Long 


only looked furtively over his shoulder, and rode 


quickly out thr 


uch the 
> ne 


gateway. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE QUIN TER” BIBLE CLASS 





0. In what psalm does David set forth most 

clearly the over-ruling providence of God in the 
| world ? 

221. What means did king Hezekiah use ¢ 





4 


.% 





prevent Sennacherib king of Assyria from besieging 


| Jerusalem ? 


222. Quote some words from the book of Job which 
| show that in his time highway robbery was not 
| unknown, snares and pitfalls being used to entrap 


the traveller. 


, 


In what month was the temple of Solomon 
opened ? 
224. In 1 Cor. xii. St. Paul speaks of charity as 


owner 


To what 
milar words ? 


ater than all other virtues. 


being gre 






lress si 


ntioned by king Lemuel as the 


converts does he ad 
25. What is 








hig hest virtue which a woman can possess ? 
ANSV TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 608. 
208. “And David said unto all the congregation of 


ark of our God to us, 





rael, Let us bring again the 


| for we inquired not at it in the days of Saul 
(1 Chron. siii. 2, 3). 


209. The threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite 
(2 Chron. iii. 1). 


ce (Gal. vi. 2). 
Ss). 


210. By mutual love and forbearan 


211. The wild roe (2 Sam. ii. 18; 1 Chron. x 


212. In the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 da XVil. 
10, 11). 

213. At Mount Sinai, after Moses had received the 
tables of the Law from God, his face shone so 


brightly that the people were afraid to speak to him 
(Ex. 


or 


xXXiv. 30, 35). 


Cra 

His body is tired with labour, 
His ease would to you be pain, 

But his v 
You find it hard to attain ; 

and down-cast 


oice bespeaks a triumph 





You are walking dumb 


Finding that life is vain. 


You are a man of letters, 
Deep in the meaning of things, 
But your soul is bound in the fetters 
Of words, while he finds them wings; 
li is only soaring heavenward 


That the soul within us sings J. C. K. 
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“God is Gone up on High.” 


Music by Str R. P. Stewart, Mus. D., 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin, 
| 


Words by Cuartes WESLEY. 
(In Celis.) 
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God in the flesh below, for us he reigns above; 

Let all the nations know our Jesu’s conquering love. 
Join all on earth, rejoice and sing— 
Glory ascribe to Glory’s King. 
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“Fiery sunsets burn above the corn.”—p. 642. 


FAR AND NEAR. 


SAR off, far off, the home embowered in roses, 
FE Where first my dreams of life took shape and 
bios hue ; 

Far off the meadow where the fair day closes 
O’er thymy grass and bracken steeped in dew. 


669 


Far off the woodlands, in their stillness keeping 
Millions of tiny flowers to bloom and fade, 
Where day by day the summer lights are creep- 
ing 
Down ivied aisles that lead from shade to shade. 
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Far off the quiet hills where I went roaming 
To gather harebells in the calm of morn, 
Or watch the star-beams twinkle through the gloam- 
ing, 
Or fiery sunsets burn above the corn. 
Far off is that dear home; but nearer, fairer 
Are the bright mansions of the promised land, 


Where the white robes are waiting for the 
wearer, 
The palm is ready for the victor’s hand. 


And nearer still is One whose loving-kindness 
Exceeds the love of brother or of friend ; 
And ever, in my loneliness and blindness, 
He whispers “I am with thee to the end.” 
SaraH Doupney. 








THE SISTERS OF 
BY AGNES 


CHAPTER VIII. 
USSY-CAT, pussy-cat, where are you 
going?” cried Millie Waring, merrily, 
as the two younger children came 
bounding down the passage next morn- 
ing. 
“Oh, we’re going shopping, 





* said Fulvia. 


‘YS “Isn't that nice ? all the way to Bricton.” 


A i ; 
sia ‘You shopping, you little rogues! what are 


you going to buy?” 

“Oh, we don’t know yet,” returned Ursula, “Frica 
and Frida and Fulvie and me are going.” 

“The three F’s and the U? What of Ruby?” 

Fulvia looked sober. “Ruby says isn’t 
coming.” 

“Why not?” 

“She doesn’t want to see Frida’s shopping,” ex- 
plained Ursula. “ Frida has got her money, you 
know, cousin Millie—two whole gold pounds and a 
half—and she has told Fulvie and me we’re each to 
spend a shilling on our own selves; and Frida’s 
going to buy herself a new hat, and Ruby won’t help 
her choose it.” 

“What are you two going to get with your shil- 
lings ?” 

“T don’t know. I think—may-be—oh, may-be 
some blue stuff for a doll’s frock,” said Ursula. “And 
Fulvie wants to get a present for mamma.” 

Following the children to the door, Miss Waring 
found Ruby leaning against one side in a lounging 
position, hatless and gloveless, while Elfrida, dressed 
for a walk, stood looking at her wistfully. 

“Tt would be so much nicer to have you,” were the 
first words heard by Miss Waring. 

**T don’t see that it would. 


she 


You only have to 


spend your money, and my being there or not can’t 


make any difference.” 
“It does, though. 


“TI dare say! 


You might help me choose.” 
That wouldn’t be so very interest- 
ing.” 

“Ruby, you always seem to think it is 
that aunt Cree left me the money. 
help it.” 

“You don’t mind now you have it, at any rate.” 

The two younger children ran past, straight into 





my fault | 
But how could I | 


DUESBURY 


GIBERNE, 


DEE. 


the garden. Millie Waring stood in full view besice 
the girls, but for a moment they did not see her. 

** Won’t you come, Ruby ?” 

“Asif you cared! No,” said Ruby, shortly. 

Then she became suddenly aware of her cousin's 
presence, blushed crimson, and ran away. 

“ What is it all about?” asked Millie, kindly. 

** Ruby does not want to come with us to Bricton.” 

‘Such a fine day for a walk!” 

“Yes, but she would rather stay at home.” 

“What a pretty jasmine you have here,” said 
Millie, pleased with the sister’s reserve. ‘‘ When do 
you start?” 

‘“« Frica has been hindered,” said Elfrida, absently. 
** She will come soon.” 

The two took a turn together on the front lawn. 
Millie made one or two remarks which seemed un- 
heard, and Elfrida suddenly said, “ May I ask you 
something, cousin Millie? Is it wrong for people to 
spend money on themselves? Isn’t it selfish ?”’ 

“Why that brings us at once to the question 
whether it is wrong and selfish for people to eat, and 
drink, and to be clothed,” said Millie. 

Elfrida could not help laughing. 
might spend too much on one’s clothes, 

“To be sure one might, or on eating and drinking. 
or on any other necessary. Some people spend their 


” 


n 





*“ But then one 


” 


she said. 


all upon themselves, 
“That would be selfish and greedy,” said Elfrida. 
“Then it becomes a question as to proportion.” 
“* Proportion ?” repeated Elfrida. 
“So much for this—so much for that—so much 
for yourself—so much for others.” 
“T have to get my own clothes,” said Elfrida; 
“but thirty pounds a year is too much for that 





Mamma does not spend nearly so much on 


dre ss, 

“There is one proportion that should not be for- 
gotten,” said Millie Waring. ‘I mean the set 
aside of a part in God’s service.” 

“T thought of that,” said Elfrida, “and I asked 
mamma if it ought to be a tenth, and she said she 
didn't think we were bound to do that.” 

“Tt is not a command to us as to the Jews. 
tithes were given, 


ting 


Ting 


But 
it seems, before the days of the 
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bee; 
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Jews, And the very fact of God having chosen that 
proportion with them, seems to guide us now as to 
what pleases Him in the matter.” 

Elfrida looked up thoughtfully at Miss Waring. 
“A tenth part would be three pounds,” she said ; 
“just five shillings every month. And then, if 
twenty pounds in the year were to be the very out- 
side for my clothes and things for myself, I should 
still have seven pounds over for presents.” 

“T think you would be wise to make some such 
division.” 

“ T should like to do what is right,” said Elfrida, 
in a low voice. 

* What would please God, you mean,” said Millie, 
gently, 

Yea!" 

“Then it must be for the sake of His dear 


” 





A turn on the lawn took place in silence. 

“ T don’t think I ever do exactly understand what 
doing a thing for His sake means,” said Elfrida, 
looking down. 

“ Don’t you ever try to do a thing well and nicely 
for your mother’s sake; that is, because you love 
her, and because you want to please her, and not 
because you want other people to praise you? You 
try to be lady-like, and to do lessons well, and to be 
obedient. Sometimes, when you feel lazily inclined, 
you can still work hard at lessons for her sake. 
Ah, I thought so; I have guessed right. Your love 
for her would be a poor worthless sort of love if it did 
not touch your conduct. And couldn’t you ever give 
up some little enjoyment, just because she asked it of 
you? That would be for her sake again.” 

“Then, cousin Millie, nobody can do the other— 





“ Can do a thing for the sake of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, do you mean ?” for Elfrida paused. 

“Yes, People can’t really do that, then—unless 
they love Him.” 

“No,” said Millie, gravely. “I do not see how it 
would be possible in any sense, dear Frida.” 

Elfrida flushed, and turned with a quick move- 
ment toa standard rose-tree, standing close to the 
path. She broke off the only bud which as yet gave 
signs of opening—a very gem of a rose-bud, with 
streaks of dark crimson showing between the part- 
ing sepals, and a wealth of crumpled petals promising 
to open into fuller beauty. 

“Tt is for you, cousin Millie.” 

“My dear child, it is lovely. 
what a pity!” 


Thank you; but 


“Qh no, it is my tree, and that other one is 
Ruby’s. I should like you to have the first bud.” 

Frederica appearing, the children were called, and 
the little party set off. Millie Waring watched them 
out of sight, and then turned back into the house. 

“That is a nice girl,’ she thought. “Simple, 
earnest, straightforward—yes, there is something 
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about her which attracts me. She is more taking 
than Ruby, but this is hardly a fair time to judge of 
Ruby. 


character shows itself. 


Yet it is just at such times that the true 
It is curious that Frida is 
the first to be confidential with me. I wonder I 
have never made a point of coming here before. It 
doesn’t seem to have been quite right.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


| BusINEss appeared to have gone well that morn- 


ing, judging from the faces round the dinner-table. 
Elfrida’s smile was all sunshine, while Fulvia wore 
an expression of serene satisfaction, and Ursula’s 
little figure was in a fidget of suppressed fun. Ruby 
looked sharply from one to the other, and her brow 
clouded, though she hardly knew why. 

‘* What about the shopping to-day ?”’ asked Millie 
Waring, when a dish of strawberries was put upon 
the table, and Mr. Caradoc, being a man who cared 
not for sweets, departed to his study. 

“The things are coming home by-and-by,”’ said 
Elfrida, demurely. 

“Don’t you mean to relieve our curiosity before- 
hand ?” 

A shake of the head answered her. 

“What nonsense!” Ruby remarked. “ As if it 
How you 


were worth making a grand secret about. 
do like a fuss, Frida!” 
“ Did Ansty go too?” 
“No,” said Ruby. ‘ What has Frida been buying, 
Fulvie ?” 


asked Mrs. Caradoc. 


Fulvia pursed up her lips with a mysterious air, 
and Ursula broke into a merry laugh. 
* Have 


“It is great nonsense!” repeated Ruby. 


you bought yourself a hat?” 

“*¥ea." 

“T thought so. What did you give for it?” 

“TI expect she has spent all she had, and so she is 
ashamed to tell,” observed Ansty. 

“Have you, Frida?” asked Ruby. 

Elfrida was flushing with a look of half-distress. 
“T don’t think it matters just now,” she said. ‘When 
the hat comes you can see it, and if you want to 
know the price then I will tell you.” 

“Come, we must not spoil the pleasure of a little 
mystery,” said Millie. “ Whyshould not Frida have 
her small secret if she likes? Mary, I want to ask a 
favour of you—or is Frica the right person? Wiil you 
give all the children a half-holiday this afternoon, in 
honour of my arrivai?” 

“That will make a whole holiday; but if Frica 
does not mind I am willing,” said Mrs. Caradoc. 

“Ruby is the only one who does not deserve it,” 
said Frederica. 

“Just this once, and don’t make any exceptions, 
please,” Millie pleaded, and Frederica gave way. 

“May Ansty take a petition from me to Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, for the same favour to be extended to him- 
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self and Gowrie?” asked Millie, after a moment’s 
thought. 


“Very well, and Ansty can ask them both to tea,” | 


said Mrs, Caradoc. 

The young ones exploded out of the room in all 
directions. Time was when Ruby and Elfrida would 
have spent their holiday together, but now they 


went different ways, exchanging nota word. Elfrida | 


gave one wistful look after Ruby, unnoticed except 
by Millie, and then disappeared. 

Later in the afternoon, however, the twins met 
again. 

Mr. Caradoc kept neither horse nor carriage, but 
asmall stable belonged to the house, and over the 
stable was a loft. The Caradoc children had long 
delighted in this neglected little building, and they 
were in the habit of running up and down the rickety 
ladder which led from the stable floor to the loft 
trap-door with the ease of kittens. A good many 
worn-out articles of furniture had been piled away 
in the empty stable, and as the old gardener kept 
his tools there, it was usually left unlocked through 
the day. 

Ruby and the two boys, after wandering about 
somewhat aimlessly for a considerable time, found 


themselves near this part of the garden, and Ruby, 
happening to glance in the direction of the loft, saw | 


through its window the flutter of a blue ribbon. 


“Why, Frida is up there!” she said, “up in the | 


loft! What for, I wonder! I never knew Frida go 
alone there before. I thought she was with mamma 
and cousin Millie.” 

“ An heiress in a hay-loft! What an undignified 
position! ” laughed Gowrie. 

“She has gone there just to be out of our way,” 
suggested Ansty. ‘ Doesn’t want to be questioned 
about the hat.” 

“She won’s escape me so,” said Ruby. “Such 
nonsense, pretending to have a secret! and cousin 
Millie taking her part, too. Hsh—sh! she hears our 


voices, and she has gone further in. We'll go up 


softly.” 
“What for ?” asked Gowrie. 


‘Frida is so absurd. She would not tell us what | 
she had been buying. That sort of thing ought to | 


be stopped at once,” said Ruby, with a superior air. 
“For Frida’s own sake, I mean.” 

Gowrie had no objection to a little fun, and he did 
not see deeper. He was the first to swing himself 
up the ladder, and the other two followed closely. 

If Elfrida were startled she did not show it, but 
kept her comfortable position, half lying on a pile of 
straw. She had pulled off her hat, after Ruby’s 
favourite fashion, and the sweet breeze coming in at 
the window had been playing antics with her glossy 
hair, tossing it about in disorderly fashion, and 
giving a fresh colour to her cheeks. 

“What are you doing here? ” asked Ruby. 

“ Why, you often sit here, Ruby.” 


* That does not matter; you don’t.” 

“T took a fancy to it this afternoon.” 

“We have taken a fancy too,” said Ansty, folding 
his arms and leaning against the wall. “So we can 
all enjoy ourselves together. I say, Frida, we are 
bubbling over with curiosity to know the nature of 
Miss Caradoc-Cree’s purchases.” 

“Great danger of our boiling away altogether if 
‘your ladyship doesn’t take the kettle off the fire 
quickly,” added Gowrie. 

Elfrida did not mind Gowrie. He was thoroughly 
good-natured, and his fun never became really un- 
kind. She coloured a little at the veiled determina- 
tion in Ansty’s tone. 

“When they come home you will know,” she said. 

“ Ruby and I prefer to know now.” 

“What colour is the hat?” asked Ruby, as she 
| was silent. 

“ Black.” 

“Black straw ?” 

“Yea.” 

« And trimmed with black ? ” 

“Yes, and a little white.” 

“ What sort of trimming ?” 

“There is a small feather.” 

“And you mean to wear a hat with a feather, 
while I go about in my old thing with its brown 
bow? Good taste on her part, isn’t it, Gowrie ?” 

Elfrida looked down without speaking. 

“Come, don’t be unreasonable, Ruby,” whispered 

Gowrie. 
| Unfortunately Ansty overheard the word. 
| No, I wouldn’t be unreasonable, Ruby ; I really 
-wouldn’t. What can you expect ? Miss Caradoc- 
Cree must wear what is befitting her rank and sta- 
tion. You are only plain Miss Caradoc—a mere no- 
body—-and nobodies and heiresses don’t dress 
alike.” 

“Frida will take care to make the difference 
plain,” said Ruby, gloomily. 

**Of course she will. I shouldn’t wonder if she 
has bought a silk dress—eh, Frida ?—a yellow satin? 
| I do believe she has been studying the fashion-book 
up here, and that is why she wanted to be alone.” 

“Have you?” asked Ruby. 

“No,” was all that Elfrida said. 

“I believe she has though,” said Ansty. “I saw 
her hide something away as I came in. What was 

rs i 
| * Nothing of yours.” 
| “That’s no answer. Hand it out of your pocket, 
_ whatever it was.” 
| Elfrida did not move. 
| «If you don’t I’ll come and take it.” 

“Gowrie, don’t let him!” cried Elfrida, in distress, 
as he seized her dress. ‘Oh, Gowrie!” 

Ansty was pulled back promptly, and Elfrida re- 
treated a few paces towards the entrance, facing her 
| tormentor. 
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“You’re not to go,” shouted Ansty. 
Gowrie! I won’t be held!” 

* Promise me to keep yours off Frida and I’ll keep 
mine off you.” 

Ansty’s attempt to shake himself free proved 


Hands off, 


vain. 

“Well,” he said, sullenly, “if Frida will stand 
still I’ll let her alone. Hands off, Gowrie!” 

He was released, Ruby remarking, “I can’t think 
what has come over Frida of late; she never used to 
have such fussy secret ways.” 

“Tt’s self-importance,” said Ansty. ‘She never 
can forget, for one single instant in the whole twenty- 
four hours that she is Miss Caradoc-Cree, and that 
we are all plain Caradocs.” 


THE LAST WORDS 


OF THE BOOKS 


“* Now how in the world do you know that?” asked 
Gowrie, sensibly. 

“Easy enough to see. She despises us all. We’re 
not half deferential enough to her ladyship.’’ 

Poor Elfrida’s self-command was failing her, and 
tears welled upwards thickly. 

“You needn’t cry,” remarked Ruby. “ It will only 
make a fuss—every one wanting to know what has 
been the matter with you.” 

“T say, Frida, you’re to stand still,” cried Ansty, 
angrily, as she made another backward step; while 
at the same moment Gowrie cried, sharply, “ Look 
out !—the trap-door is open !” 
But he was not in time. 

(To be continued.) 


OF GOD. 


LAST WORDS OF ST. JUDE. 


BY THE REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY; HULSEAN LECTURER IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


** Unto Him who is able to keep you from falling.” —JupE 24, 25. 






FG ARTERE is a tone of terrible solemnity 
SS) 19) about this epistle of St. Jude. Short as 
19 it is it is pregnant with many awe-in- 

\\9 spiring utterances. It gives a gloomy 

and troubled view of the Christian 

Church. Weare almost startled to find so sad and 
threatening a picture. Where is the quiet peace 
and serene confidence of better days? Is the age of 
tranquillity never to come? Does the Prince of 
Peace come, and are these tokens of error and 
sin, of darkness and storm, the legacy He leaves 
to His church? We trusted that it had been He 
who would have redeemed the world to lasting 
repose, and, lo! here is contest; we must con- 
tend for the faith. Here are danger and deception; 
certain men crept in unawares. Here are confus- 
ing and soul-perplexing evils—the way of Cain, the 
error of Balaam, the gainsaying of Core. Is there 
no reign of peace? We might ask this, we 
might feel perplexity, if we did not call to mind 
what our Master had told us. The mistake of 
many in their over-sanguine expectations is the 
mistake of those who are slow to believe what our 
Lord foretold. Prince of Peace indeed He is, 
but He stated that the world would still present, 





after His departure, the aspects of trouble, con- | 


flict, perplexity. There would be war—the war of 
political interests, and the war of opinions—still. 
“ Suppose ye that I came to send peace? I came 
not to send peace, but a sword. When ye shall 
hear of wars and rumours of wars, be ye not 
troubled.” There would be error, and loose 
teaching, and deceptive doctrines; the enemy 
would come and sow tares among the wheat, and 


appear also. False Christs should arise, and 
deceive, if possible, the very elect. None need be 
surprised, then, to find that confusion, and error, 
and struggle, mark the path of the Church of God. 
Christ gave no romance-hues to His picture of the 
future. He gave the key-note of that language 
which the Church of Christ has continually held 
—“‘we must through much tribulation enter into 
the kingdom of God.” This has been the in- 
scription on the banner which the Church has 
presented to her children, and it is but the echo 
of the Lord’s words, “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation.” 

Only the dreamers of the Christian Church, the 
optimists, who, like their prototypes in the Jewish 
Church, refused to read the prophecies of suffering 
and shame, imagined that the golden age was 
about to dawn before the night was more than a 
few hours old. The apostles and sacred writers 
of the earlier days knew what to expect, and they 
held no dazzling and deceptive language. “ Evil 
men and seducers shall wax worse and worse,” 
wrote St. Paul. “Ye have heard that antichrist 
shall come, and even now are there many anti- 
christs,” thus wrote St.John. ‘There shall be 
false teachers among you, who privily shall bring 
in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that 
bought them, and bring upon themselves sudden 


: 


| destruction,” thus wrote St. Peter, and St. Jude’s 


| language is in harmony. 


“ But, beloved, remem- 


| ber ye the words which were spoken before of the 


apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, how that they 
told you there should be mockers in the ‘ast time, 


| who should walk after their own ungodly lusts” 


with the upspringing wheat the tares would ! 


(verses 17,18.) But if the apostles thus, with com- 
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mon consent, refused to surrender themselves to 
a romantic view of the progress of the faith, they 
were equally far from picturing it in colours of 
unrelieved darkness. It was to be conflict, storm, 
cloud; perplexed, distressed, persecuted, cast 
down, they were to be, but never in despair, and 
never destroyed, for they knew that on their side 
the Captain of their salvation was strong, and 
ever leading them forward to a full and unalloyed 
victory. In the world was tribulation, but in Him 
was peace—that peace which was a reality to their 
souls, anda pledge of yet fuller quiet hereafter. 
It was thus, in the language of sober moderation— | 
neither in the ecstacy of exaltation nor in the 
abysses of despair—that the sacred writers looked 
forward to the future. If there was need for 
vigilance and valour in contending for the faith, | 
yet they never suffered their readers to lose sight | 

| 

| 





of One who was “able to keep them from falling, 
or without falling, and present them faultless 
before the presence of the heavenly glory with | 
exceeding joy.” God was their refuge in every 
time of trouble. | 

I. It is evident that the writer of this epistle felt | 
the great need of remembering this Refuge. | 

The epistle gives very fully the phases of the 
dangers which surrounded them. The perils were 
great and subtle. Certain men had crept in una- 
wares, and had disseminated a kind of teaching 
which tended to loosen the bonds of Christian 
morals ; they turned the grace of our God into lasci- 
viousness ; they were men who in their slumber 
of sin did not see the glory of purity and self- 
control; they defiled the flesh, and despised all 
lordship and glory; they re-enacted ancient 
errors—Cain, Balaam, Korah were their proto- | 
types—for hatred and lawlessness, covetousness 
and prostituted powers, wrangling and conten- 
tiousness, marked their career. Such were the 
evil men whose plausible teaching or dissolute 
manners threatened to corrupt the Church of God. 
Such would bring in their train the evils and 
dangers which followed the perverters and pol- 
luters of society in olden days. Of the doom of 
such the sacred writer reminds his readers. He 
selects three examples: Israel in the wilderness, 
the angels who kept not their first dignity, the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. These examples 
serve to show that neither privilege, nor high place, 
nor advanced civilisation, were sufficient to save 
any from the consequences of their wilful disregard 
of the restraint of their position. Israel—cared for 
with such tenderness, and blessed with so many 
providences—fell in the wilderness, the victims of 
their own waywardness and unbelief; nor could 
the Christian communities, though rescued from a 
worse bondage than that of Egypt, and saved by 
one greater than Moses or Joshua, escape from 
ruin andoverthrow. ‘The more splendid privileges 
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|} ho sorrow. 


| test against it. 





= ee cere | 
serve but to heighten the startling features of 
their fall—the contrast between their early dig. 
nity and their later degradation witnesses the 
completeness of the angels’ fall. The blackened 
country which marked the site of the cities of the 
plain, cried out in warning to succeeding genera- 
tions. The voice of warning was the same—privi- 
leges do not protect those who rely on them. It is 
a warning which every age and every human being 
needs to listen to. It seems so impossible that evil 
shall come near us, we are always writing ourselves 
down as among the privileged. Startling misfor- 
tunes, the terrible calamities which the pride, or 
the avarice, or the lust of men bring upon them, 
we hear of in wonder or in pity ; but how seldom we 
consider ourselves lest we also be tempted! Men 
fall, nations fall—self-sufficiency, luxuriousness, 
furious egotism,and unbridled self-indulgence, have 


| been the precursors of their overthrow ; how sel- 


dom do we take the apostle’s advice, “ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
Seldom is this prudent heedfulness exhibited, for 
our very advantages deceive us. We catch the 
spirit of Babylon; we sit as queens; we shall see 
Woe to the man or woman, and woe 
to the empire, that thus complacently thinks of the 
flattering glories of a seemingly well-secured posi- 
tion, and refuses to pay attention to the evils, the 
vices, which are undermining the very foundations 
of their security! The infection creeps in una- 
wares; unheeded the specious teaching. The gra- 
dual relaxation of high principles of business, and 
of pure social habits, the tolerance of a tone of 
cynicism or indifference, spread from class to class, 
and the loftiness of purpose, the nobility, the utter 
truthfulness, the loyalty to right, the courage of 
convictions, begin to grow unpopular, or are the 
more pretentiously extolled as they are the more 
practically ignored. The sacred writer saw the 
evil at work, and raised a strong and earnest pro- 
It brings ruin, he said—remember 
Israel, remember the angels, remember the cities of 
the plain—but it is a ruin which comes in most 
deceptive guise. Men do not proclaim themselves 
evil; they perhaps do not know themselves to be 
the pioneers of such disastrous calamities; they 
appear full of the promise of better things. It 
needs the utmost vigilance, the most scrupulous 
fidelity to Christ, the most patient thoughtfulness, 
and the most earnest prayer, to be rightly pre- 
pared, and to be able to discern the early symptoms 
of the mischief which is at work. In his descrip- 
tion of these elements of evil the writer hints at 
the specious form in which it appears at first. To 
see this we must turn to the twelfth and thirteenth 
verses, and observe the imagery which is employed. 
The clouds, the trees, the stars, the sea, are the 
emblems which are chosen; and what could be 
more suggestive of hope and beneficence? The 
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clouds empty their rich bounties upon the waiting 
and thirsty earth; the trees stretch forth their 
pleasant shade and their refreshing fruits to the 
weary traveller; the stars shine brightly and en- 
couragingly on him, and point him to his home; 
the great sea girdles the earth with melody and 
with might. Like these did the false teachers 
appear full of the promise of refreshment, and 
sweetness, and brightness ; but, alas! only destined 
to deceive. They were as clouds which mocked 
the furmer’s eager expectations, and passed over 
his droughty lands without leaving a blessing be- 
hind; they were as trees which invited to shelter, 
but fell torn up by the tempest, and overwhelmed 
the credulous pilgrim in their fall; they were as 
wandering stars, whose path led on to the black 
of confusion and mistake. Seeing all 
this danger which threatened the Church of his 
day, St. Jude wrote, and in language of intense 
vigour described the need there was of his words 
of warning. 

II. He is not content to show the need of the 
warning, he advises them about their own con- 
duct. 

It is noticeable that while he bids them earnestly 
to contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, he strongly urges them to give heed to 
their own personal religion. ‘“ Ye, beloved, build- 
ing up yourselves on your most holy faith, pray- 
ing in the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves in the 
love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” It is the principle 
which the sacred writers invariably adopt. If they 
dread erroneous teaching, they dread also the 
Pharisaism of a sterile orthodoxy. It is not enough 
to contend for pure doctrines—men may do that, 
and yet fall into the snare of the devil, and turn 
the grace of Christ into a pretext for lascivious- 
ness—the only safety is in a faith which has been 
inwrought into the heart and life. Those only 
who have built themselves up, whose hearts are 
full of the grace of prayer and of the spirit of God, 
whose lives are lived in the love of God, will be 
found to stand in the day of trial. 

The true course of safety for those environed 
with so many and such subtle dangers was to be 
cleaving close to the simple and stable foundations 
of their faith. It is so easy to become bewildered 
in times of peril and perplexity, and to adopt 
hasty measures; but the Christian who has a true, 
personal faith, will not be soon moved from his hope 
and confidence. He knows the foundations of his 
trust and security; he can rely upon that Rock of 
Ages on which the faiths of all God’s tried and 
trusty servants have been built; he will not in sud- 
den surprise or panic rush to erect any other bul- 
wark. The startled disciple may grasp the sword of 
worldly force; but the spiritual soldier, who knows 
that no other foundation can be laid than that is 


darkness 
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laid, will be content to go on building up his own 
religious life and character on the broad and firm 
basis which the love of God, and the mercy of 
God, and the spirit of God, has supplied. More 
methodical religion is needed in days of doctrinal 
and spiritual danger. Let men see to themselves ; 
let their minds and hearts be fixed upon the one 
great thing, the growth of their souls in the know- 
ledge and love of God. Curiosity, which hovers 
over every new opinion; bigotry, which is forward 
to denounce what it does not understand—these 
are not likely to help soul-growth. In quietness 
and confidence is strength ; in the simple pursuit 
of personal religion, in seeking clearer views of 
God, in cultivating closer communion with Him, 
and in resting more upon Him, is the pathway of 
peace and protection. Building up self, praying, 
and finding that the spirit helpeth our infirmities, 
looking even for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the lasting rest of the world to come, 
we shall find the access of reliable knowledge and 
firmer hope, of great peace and strong security in 
the hours of temptation and peril. 

III. He commends them to the only refuge. 
“Now unto Him who is able to keep you from 
falling, and to present you faultless before the 
presence of His glory with exceeding joy, to the 
only God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and ever.” 

t is a maxim which the holiest souls have been 
wont to enjoin, that we should labour in religion as 
though we had but ourselves to depend upon, and 
that we should pray as though we had only God to 
depend upon. The sacred writer, in a similar 
spirit, enjoins the most careful cultivation of per- 
sonal religion— Build up yourselves ”—while at 
the same time he prays that God, who alone could 
keep them without falling, would be their pre- 
server. 

This combination of the need of diligence and the 
cultivation of dependence upon God, is just what is 
fitted to beings formed as we are. We must be 
doing something— occupation is essential toour very 
nature—yet at the same time there is an eminently 
dependent disposition even in the strongest: we 
do not like that independence which implies that 
we have none to turn to for advice, direction, and 
support. The very nature of all things around us 
enjoin the double lesson—we must work if we 
would reap; the farmer must plough, and sow, if 
he would have the harvest in his fields, but he is 
also absolutely dependent on the rain. He must 
not wait for the rain, though he cannot do without 
it: he must do his work, in trust that the showers 
will fall. So must the Christian give ali diligence 
to add to his faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge; 
and yet he must ever remember Him without 
whom he can do nothing. He must build up him- 





self, and yet always in the remembrance that God 
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alone can keep him without falling, and present 
him complete in glory hereafter. 

This thought of the God who can keep is like a 
cheery greeting on the painful road of life. The 
pilgrims were surrounded by foes, the pitfalls had 
been laid for their feet, the dangers of the way 
were many, but the voice calls to them, “God 
is able to keep you from falling.” They may go 
forward without fear, God will hold them up 
that their footsteps slip not; He is on their right 
hand, they shall not greatly fall. God is their 
keeper. 

God is able to keep them. There is a military 


tone about the word. It is used by our Lord of 


the strong man armed, who keepeth his palace 
(Luke xi. 21); it is used again by St. Luke, when 
he describes the precautions taken when St. Peter 
was imprisoned by Herod—he was delivered to 
four quaternions of soldiers to keep him. The foe, 
then, might be mighty, but greater was He that 
was with them than they that were against them. 
God marched with them as with Israel of old, their 
escort and their God; and if God was with them, 
who could be against them? The mighty God, 
their shield and buckler, the rock of their might 
and their refuge, could hew the snares of the 
ungodly in pieces. He would cover them with His 
feathers; under His wings they might trust ; He 
would be with them in trouble; He would deliver 
them, and bring them to honour. 

In the long and toilful journey which lay before 
them did they fear that some sudden and unex- 
pected attack would find their keeper unprepared, 
let them listen to the assuring words, “ He that 
keepeth thee will not slumber. Behold! He that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 
Did they fear the might of some new and giant- 
like foe, the power and malignity of some Apollyon 
in their path, who would assail them, fierce and 
remorseless, and beat them down, falling as 
soldiers fall when smitten down by the sword, 
let them again listen to the reassuring voice, 
“The Lord is thy keeper ; the Lord is thy shade 
upon thy right hand.” Did they fear that the 
length of the journey and the intense midday heat 
would overcome them, and that they would faint, 
once more the voice of their protector might 
console them, ‘‘The sun shall not smite thee 
by day, nor the moon by night. The Lord shall 
keep thee from all evil; He shall keep thy soul: 
the Lord shall keep thy going out and thy 
coming in from this time forth and even for ever- 
more.” 

God, then, was able to keep them from falling, 
or without falling, on the road of their Christian 





pilgrimage; and His care would be extended to the 
very last. He was not near them only to keep 
them from stumbling, but near them to keep them, 
so that, having passed through all, they might be 
able to stand. He was able to set them blameless 
before the presence of His glory. He was beside 
them to hold them up as they journeyed, but He 
would also carry them up the steep ascent of the 
holy hill of God (Ps. xv.), which the sinful could 
never climb. They would be able to stand in the 
blaze of that light of unutterable purity, which 
blackened every blot, and brought to light the 
faintest speck of sin; for they would not stand 
alone, but with the Lamb that had been slain, and 
they would be found without fault before the 
throne; for they would be arrayed in the fine 
linen which is the righteousness of saints; their 
robes would be made white in the blood of the 
Lamb ; therefore would they be before the throne 
of God, and serve Him day and night in His 
temple. 

So would their watchful guardian keep them 
through the path of peril and tribulation, and 
bring them to the kingdom of holiness and of 
joy. 

It is thus that St. Jude points forward his 
fellow servants to the rejoicing which awaits the 
faithful and the patient. From out the present 
darkness he bids them look onward to the coming 
light. His message is one which may give help to 
us all, He seems to say: I do not ignore the 
danger and the evils around; I see the power 
and the deceitfulness of the enemies, and the 
manifold dangers of the road. I do not tell you 
that these things are nothing; they are, on the 
contrary, great and real hindrances; you will 
need all your energy and all your industry; you 
must watch over yourselves with the greatest 
care, for there are many adversaries, and your 
road is beset with varied difficulties. But see; let 
the eye of your faith pierce the darkness, and 
behold the angel of God’s presence which goes with 
you to keep you in all your ways. He is beside 
you who is able to keep you: you are not alone. 
The journey will end in welcome to the weary, and 
in the triumph of those who endure to the end. 
To Him who is thus near you, and able to keep 
you, I commend you, for in His keeping you are 
and must be safe. Such is his message, and if 
we have understood it, we may take courage, and 
answer it with the strong confidence of another 
and a greater apostle: “I know whom I have 
believed, and I am persuaded that He is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto Him 
against that day ” (2 Tim. i, 12). 
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PHILIP 
A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE PORTRAIT. 


6 All that I care for, 
And all that I know, 
Is that, without wherefore, 
I worship thee so.” 








<N the surprise he manifested 
at beholding Mary Warner’s 
portrait upon the walls of 
the Royal Academy, Philip 
DEMS. Vaughan unconsciously 
a KX ‘yy stepped backward, bearing 
heavily as he did so upon 
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exclaimed at the pain, but this was 
speedily forgotten in Ashton’s feeling of 
wonder at the emotion displayed by 
his companion. Philip looked intently 
at the picture for some moments, ap- 
parently half-dazedj and paid no heed to the ques- 
tions of Ashton. After he had feasted his eyes for 
some time upon the portrait, he became aware that 
his friend was desirous of ascertaining the name of 
the painter of the picture.. Philip handed him the 
catalogue, and when Ashton had consulted the list 
of names, it fell to his turn to exhibit an equal 
amount of astonishment. 

“This appears to be a day of surprises,” said 
Philip. “ What’s the matter now?” observing Ash- 
ton’s fixed look at the catalogue, as though it was 
utterly impossible to remove his eyes from the name 
he found there. 

‘Guess who is the painter of the picture ?” 

“How should I know?” answered Philip, 
the multiplicity of names it is impossible to fix on 
the likely individual.” 

“Then let us make a bargain,” said Ashton. 
“You tell me what caused you so much agitation when 


> 


you discovered the picture, and I will tell you the | 


reason for my surprise as I found who was the 
painter.” 

Philip coloured. Oh, there ’s nothing particular 
in the picture—as to story I mean.” 
constrained tone. 
lady who lives not far from Carleton Towers, for I 
cannot believe there are two persons in existence 
whose features are so startlingly alike. 
the unexpected does give you a shock, wherever you 
meet with it; and I suppose it was the fact of this 
face being about the last I should have expected to 
see at the Academy which caused me to start as 
I did.” 

Ashton’s agitation and surprise had passed almost 
unnoticed by Philip, so occupied was he with his own 
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feelings, His friend laughed as he made reply, “Ah, 
well, I suppose your explanation must pass muster, 
although I never saw you exhibit such feeling before, 
Vaughan. It is now my turn to surprise you, and 
pleasantly I hope. Look at the name of the 
painter.” 

He handed the catalogue back to Philip as he 
spoke. The latter was struck dumb. ‘There was the 
name, “Frances Wyntoun,” with the address ap- 
pended. There was no mistaking the fact. But 
this was not sufficient to account for Philip’s silence. 
He was revolving in his mind the peculiar circum. 
stances which had thus brought together the names 
of Mary Warner and Frances Wyntoun. The artist 
had obviously had sittings for the portrait—it was 
no work of the imagination. How and when had 
these sittings been obtained? And was Miss Wyn- 
toun thoroughly acquainted with all the surround. 
ings of Mary Warner? He hoped not; though why 
he hoped so it would have been very difficult for him 
to say. The momentary thought flashed across his 
mind that he would like to lift Mary at once out of 
her misery and apparent degradation before she was 
subjected to the pity of the world. What would 
Society say if it knew that this obscure child of 
nature was as the very light of heaven to his own 
He was well aware that all her beauty and 
virtue would but move its indignation more keenly. 
That the heir of The Grange estates should thus 
seek to link his destinies with one who was utterly 
unknown, and who belonged almost to the lowest 
stratum of the population, would have been deemed 
an act of madness on his part. And though Philip 
cared nothing for the comments of the world upon 
himself and his doings, he was anxious to shield 
Mary from its taunts and observations. He liked 
to nurse his passion, indeed, as a secret thing, and 
to feel that Mary’s heart was all his own. He wished 
her name to be sacred to himself, and not talked 
about by others, As these and such like thoughts 
chased each other confusedly in his mind, he became 
oblivious of the fact that he was in the rooms of the 
Academy, and in company of a friend. Ashton at 
length roused him from his reverie. 

“Why, Vaughan, where have you gone to? Are 
you aware that an insignificant mortal, by name 
Reginald Ashton, has, for the past five minutes, been 
awaiting the expression of your will and pleasure? 
What is the next proceeding upon this eventful 


soul ? 


9%» 


morning ? 
“T must find out Arlington,” 
“ Why, pray ?” 
“ Because Miss Wyntoun resides with her guardian, 
and I must see her at once about this picture. You 
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see it is not sold, and I shall find her out without 
* You don’t mean to say that you wish to purchase 
it, Vaughan ? ” 

“That is exactly what I do mean,” said Philip, 
who had now returned to calmness. “ Of course you 
will go with me up to St. John’s Wood ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Ashton, considering for a 
moment, 

“Nonsense, you must come,” persisted his friend, 
“T have the ad- 
dress. Let us lose no time, or I may even now be 
too late.” 

Almost against his will, Reginald Ashton shortly 
found himself in a cab with Philip Vaughan, speeding 
away in the direction of St. John’s Wood, 


tapping him upon the shoulder. 


They found the artist himself in his studio, and 
Philip and Reginald were overwhelmed with kind in- 
quiries respecting the past; for the friends had not 
met for many months now. Philip replied to all the 
questions put to him in a somewhat absent manner, 
which caused Mr. Arlington no little astonishment. 
As his visitors, however, were not disposed to be 
loquacious, the artist thought he had better make up 
for it by plunging in medias ves, whenever the con- 
This 
kind of thing went on for some time, until Philip’s 
He 


versation was in danger of flagging too much. 


natural impulsiveness could bear it no longer. 
gently approached the real purpose of his visit. 
“ By the way, Mr. Arlington,” he observed, “ we 


I just had a genuine surprise at the Academy. 





You can easily guess, I presume, of what nature ? ” 
] “You 
I can 


‘I think so,” replied the artist, smiling. 
mean in reference to my ward’s painting ? 
tell you that your astonishment was quite equalled 
by my own when first I saw the picture.” 

“Ts Miss Wyntoun at home?” inquired Philip. 

“ She was an hourago, Stay, I’ll just inquire.” 

Mr. Arlington opened the door of the studio which 
communicated with the house, and called out 
‘* Frances!” 


In a few moments that young lady appeared, and 





ook hands respectively with her two visitors. 





Philip did not specially notice her, being engrossed 
with his own thoughts, but Reginald Ashton was 
completely fascinated by her appearance. He had 
admired her six months ago, but since that period 
she seemed to have gained in dignity, beauty, and 
It was with difficulty that he with- 
drew his eyes from her, and once or twice he caused 
her considerable embarrassment as her glance met 


-omanliness., 





“‘T suppose you have just arrived in town,” said 
Miss Wyntoun, addressing herself to Philip. “If 
so, we feel honoured and delighted by this early 
visit.” 
replied Philip, “ that 
was not either of 
it was something 


*T confess it with shame,” 
our first thought in visiting you 
you or of Mr, Arlington, though 
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connected with both. Miss Wyntoun, it is your art 
which has drawn us hither, and I congratulate you 
with the greatest possible pleasure upon your bril- 
liant success.” 

Mr. Ashton, feeling himself called upon to endorse 
the compliment, did so with great diffidence. The 
words he blurted out were few and indistinct, but 
the warmth and honesty of the purpose which dic- 
tated them were quite apparent to the principal per- 
son concerned. She thanked both friends in a few 
simpie words for their good wishes. 

«“ And now,” resumed Philip, “ I have something 
else to say, and I scarcely know how to say it. It is 
in effect, this, however, Miss Wyntoun: I want you 
to make me owner of that picture.” 

*‘T would with pleasure do so, but unfortunately 
it is impossible.” 

« Impossible ! why so?’ 

“ Tt is sold, Mr. Vaughan.” 

** Sold!” 

“ Yes, and only this very morning; not two 
hours ago I concluded the arrangement for its 
purchase.” 

Philip Vaughan was intensely chagrined. He 
walked the floor of the studio in great perplexity. 
At last he inquired who had become the fortunate 
possessor of the portrait. 

« A Mr. Stephens,” answered Miss Wyntoun. “He 
is something in the City, I believe.” 

“ Something in the City!” exclaimed Philip, with 
“Tt seems as 
though the man who is ‘something in the City’ is 


mingled vexation and annoyance. 


able to secure everything. You have no objection 


2 


to give me his address, I suppose ?’ 


* Oh no,” replied Miss Wyntoun, who hastened 


to fetch a letter she had received from Mr. 
Stephens. 

When she returned, Mr. Arlington was endeavouring 
to persuade his friends to stay and dine with him. 
After handing Philip the letter, Miss Wyntoun added 
her entreaties to those of Mr, Arlington, but the offer 
was declined, with the thanks of the two visitors. 
Mr, Ashton was under an engagement to dine with 
the Vaughans that evening. Shortly afterwards 
Philip and Reginald took their leave. As they drove 
towards Piccadilly, the former consulted his watch, 
but found it too late to hope to catch the City mer- 
chant at his place of business, and as he had not the 
private address of Mr. Stephens, the matter upon 
which he was so eager must remain dormant, at least 
for that evening. 

On the morrow Philip Vaughan found himself 
very early in Cannon Street, at the office of Mr. 
Stephens. His card was taken in to that rich City 
magnate, but Mr. Stephens being a busy man, and 
having no knowledge of his visitor, sent out to 
The 
private and 
result of his 


inquire the nature of his business. answer 
returned was that the business was 


important. In a few minutes, as the 
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message, Philip found himself in Mr. Stephens’ 
private room. The merchant was a bald-headed, 
keen-looking man, in spectacles, He would have 
seemed ill-tempered and harsh but for the spec- 
tacles, which modified somewhat the hardness of his 
face. Still, upon a cursory glance at his features, 
Philip did not feel very sanguine over his prospects. 
However, he had now gone too far to retreat, and 
must account to Mr. Stephens for thus breaking in 
upon his privacy. After apologising for his in- 
trusion, he communicated the object of his visit. 
Mr. Stephens shook his head, listening to his visitor 
with visible astonishment. 

“Tam afraid your journey has been a purposeless 
one,” said the merchant. “I set great store by the 
picture I have bought, though it is by an unknown 
hand. It will, however, vie in excellence with 
many works I have purchased from better-known 
artists.” 

Philip endeavoured to shake the merchant from 
his resolution, but apparently to no purpose. The 
offer of fifty pounds premium upon the original 
purchase-money was made, but with the like futile 
result. 

At length, Philip played his last card, and if this 
did not answer, he knew that all was over, and that 
the picture would never be his. 

“Suppose?” he asked Mr. Stephens—* suppose, I 
say, that I do not wish for the picture because of 
its intrinsic excellence—suppose that I tell you 
I ask for the picture because, in connection with 
the subject of it, it would be the greatest trea- 


sure I could possess on earth—would you then re- | 


fuse to part with it under the peculiar circum- 
stances ?”’ 

Now, if this question had been put to most men, 
Philip would simply have been delivering himself 
bound hand and foot into their hands. They would 
have known that they might make their own terms, 
and fix them as high as they pleased. Mr. Stephens, 
however, must have had some corner in his nature 
not impervious to sentiment, for this last argument: of 
Philip’s evidently touched him. Philip perceived his 
opportunity, and followed up the advantage already 
gained. Suffice it to state, that at the end of the con- 
versation the picture had passed out of the hands of 


its first owner into the possession of Philip, The | 


latter overwhelmed the merchant with his thanks, 
and arranged to have the portrait conveyed to 
his own rooms. As soon as his visitor left, Mr. 
Stephens confessed to himself that though for forty 
years he had transacted business in the City of Lon- 
don, he never remembered so strange and singular 
an interview. A similar thought as to the extra- 
ordinary character of the incident struck Philip at a 
later period of the day; but he knew that to have at- 
tained his object he would have gone through much 
more than he had done, even at the risk of being re- 
garded as supremely eccentric. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CONCLUDES WITH A SURPRISING INCIDENT. 


“* Wert thou, like me, in life’s low vale, 
With thee, how blest, that lot I’d share. 
* * * 


* * 


But, parted by severe decree, 
Far different must our fortunes prove.”—Scorr, ~ 


WHILE these incidents have been happening in Lon. 
don, what has become of Mary Warner? Her life 
at Dell Cottage—mostly now a lone and solitary life 
—pursued the even tenor of its way. Though far 
removed from the world and all exterior influences 
for good—and frequently thrown into the presence 
of evil—she never lost sight of the true nobility of 
life. Faithfulness and constancy are words frequently 
heard upon the lip, and as frequently enlarged upon 
by the pen, but what do they really mean? When 
our own good is involved in our keeping faith we 
can keep it to the letter; but how many preserve to 
the full their constancy to the right and the true 
when they are buffeted by temptation, and a golden 
reward is offered for a broken trust? It seemed as 
though everything in the world fought against Mary 
—her father, his associates, her position of solitari- 
ness, and her dependency upon one who had chosen 
a downward career. Yet, in spite of all these easy 
aids to declension, had she felt inclined to swerve 
| from the right, she never for one moment hesitated 
| as to the path which she ought to pursue. Sorely 
, tried as she was, she never lost her trust in the 
| Divine guidance, and in the solitude of her chamber 
she drew from that fountain of consolation, the one 
great Book of the universe, those refreshing and re- 
invigorating draughts which gave her strength for 
| the daily routine before her. 

Then, again, consciously or unconsciously, Philip 
| Vaughan mingled in all her thoughts. She felt he 
| was not indifferent to her; she had blushed when 

last she saw him; and could that mean anything but 
| love? If any doubt existed, however, after this, it 
| was dispelled by the touch of sadness which seemed 
to have entered into her life. The root of this feel- 
| ing conclusively proved the nature of her feelings 
| towards Philip. Her acquaintance with him, as we 
| have previously seen her acknowledge to herself, 
| had opened up before her a vista of happiness which 
never could be hers to enjoy; and yet she also knew 
at the same time, that whether for weal or woe, Philip 
| had acquired the mastery over her heart. He should 
never know this, for a marriage between them could 
never be. Here is seen the difference of aspect with 
which woman views the question of love as compared 
When once the latter has yielded to the 
influence of the passion, at that instant, to his mind, 
all obstacles vanish. Whether he be king and she 
be beggar, or the positions be reversed, matters 
little. Nothing can, and nothing shall, prevent a 
union upon which he has resolved. Thus for the 
impulsive lord of the creation. Woman, on the con- 
trary, loving quite as strongly, even to her heart’s 
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inmost fibre, can become resigned to difficulties. 
Rather than bring what the world would call de- 
gradation upon the object of her affection, she 


would— 
** Let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 


So, although something which she could not explain 
had changed her whole being, and she now knew this 
something to be the transmuting power of love, she 
merged her own feelings in the happiness which she 
desired might ever attend Philip. There is nothing 
which so vividly impresses itself upon the memory 
and the heart as the earliest stirrings of a first love. 
Those affections which, previous to its awakening, 
have ever seemed to be the strongest feelings which 
could possess our nature, become weak and faint in 
comparison with this greater love. And woman has 
furnished examples where this love has fed and 
cherished the spirit even until death, though it has 
passed unrecognised and unrequited. 

How Mary’s heart must have bounded had she but 
known of that firm resolve—all the more firm because 
it was nourished in secret—which Philip Vaughan 
had made respecting her! Her own reflection some- 
times imparted to her cheek the glow of a rose in 
June; but she never dared to pursue to its end un- 
flinchingly the question which sometimes suggested 
itself in meditative moments, ‘ Does he love me?”’ 
She knew that if he did, that love must not be for 
her. The great chasm of social distinction yawned 
between them, and how could one cross over to the 
other on the opposite side ? 
to lift her from her own humble rank of life, neither 


must she suffer him to descend to the level of her. 
Hence, while she could not banish this love 


own. 
for Philip from her heart—nor, indeed, endeavoured 
to do so—she was resigned to the conviction that its 


fruition belonged to those things which may never | 


be. 

Meanwhile, her father gave little heed to Mary or 
her ways, and certainly never suspected the tendency 
or depth of her affection for Philip. Things were 
going very badly with him in a pecuniary sense, and 
as his worldly affairs declined his irritability of tem- 
per increased. He had escaped detection in that 
little matter in which he was concerned with Black 
Harry, but nothing could give him ease of mind. 
Conscience has its privileges, and amongst these is 
that power of reminding its possessor occasionally of 
its existence, and that it does not exist in vain. 
There were many things in the past which Warner 
would like to have obliterated from Time’s recorded 
pages; but this was beyond his power. He could 
not start a clean page, with nothing against him on 
account of previous scores. Disguise the fact as he 
tried, he began to be restless and uneasy. To con- 
tracted habits of idleness had succeeded that mis- 
chief which Dr. Watts tell us is sure to be engaged 
in by idle hands, and which owes its instigation to 


the general enemy of the human race. Now, too, 
purposes of various kinds animated him, and amongst 
these not the least important was a long-cherished an- 
tipathy towards, and resolve for revenge upon, Lord 
Carleton, Walking in his grounds one day, riding- 
whip in hand—just before starting off for Burnford— 
his lordship had come across Warner in a private and 
secluded quarter, and one in which the latter was 
obviously trespassing. He had stammered out some 
kind of falsehood when Lord Carleton demanded the 
reason for his intrusion, This led to a very strong 
remonstrance on the part of his lordship, Warner's 
blood immediately got up, and he made an imperti- 
nent answer, whereupon Lord Carleton struck him a 
violent blow across the face with his whip. It was 
perhaps a cowardly thing to do, seeing that Warner 
was unarmed, but his lordship having been astounded 
at the man’s impertinence, and enraged by his care- 
less and flippant replies, did not stop to reflect upon 
his actions. Warner felt the pain sharply, but the 
indignity attached to the assault affected him much 
more keenly. At first, he seemed almost inclined to 





Philip must not attempt 


close with his assailant, but apparently thinking 
better of it, he turned upon his heel, and walked 
away. As he did so, however, there was a look of 
| hate and malignity in his face which did not go un- 
observed by Lord Carleton, though it did him no 
good to see it. From this moment Tom Warner de- 
| termined to avenge himself upon the master of the 
; Towers. He did not care when the opportunity 
, came, but he resolved that come it should, even if 
he waited twenty years for it. When such thoughts 
, obtain possession of a man, it is hopeless to expect 
that without the operation of agencies which were 
not likely to be brought to bear in Warner’s case, 
they will fade away with the lapse of time, and give 
place to more placable human sentiments. 

There was also another influence which fanned the 
flame of Warner’s passion against Lord Carleton. 
Black Harry was not long in discovering that he had 
a partner in his animosity against the lord of the 
Towers, and he lost no opportunity of further excit- 
| ing and inflaming the mind of Warner. 

“IT could have borne it,’ said the latter, on one 
occasion, ‘‘if he hadn’t struck me!” and he clenched 
his hand ina menacing manner. Boyne sympathised 
| with him, and the sympathy of a bad man for 
another who is evilly disposed, lends as much en- 
couragement to vice and crime as the sympathy of 
the virtuous for the virtuous leads towards deeds of 
magnanimity and excellence. Then it is so easy for 
men who are dissatisfied with the condition of things 
as affecting themselves to reason against that fortune 
which gives to others blessings of which they are 
deprived. It was not long before Boyne and Warner 
began to ask themselves the question—why should 
Lord Carleton or any other great landed proprietor 
have so much whilst others were nearly starving ? 
From this the stages were sure, if gradual, to the 
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assertion that confiscation and robbery are in some 
cases justifiable. The fairness of a kind of forced 
communism having been established to the satisfac- 
tion of these worthies, there now only remained the 
final step of acting upon the principle. 

It must not be supposed, however, that no eye was 
upon them during this period. Ever since his abor- 
tive interview with Inspector Diggens, Mr. Andrews 
had kept double watch upon Boyne. He knew that 
it was now hopeless even to imagine that he could ever 
recover the ring, but his conviction of the guilt of 
Boyne never flagged. He had also come to the con- 
clusion that the latter was in the habit of poaching 
upon the Carleton estate, and he looked forward with 
pleasure to the day when he should catch him red- 
handed in the act. That some time or other this 
pleasure would be his he regarded as an absolute 
certainty—-sure as that the sun would rise upon the 
morrow. The steward was not wrong in his surmises 
as to the nefarious occupation of Boyne, but he little 
imagined that Warner was a sharer in the spoil. 

Boyne found his occupation one of great danger 
and difficulty when Lord Carleton was down at the 
Towers. His lordship generally had company with 
him—many or few—and they were out in the grounds 
or covers all day. During his presence, moreover, at 
the Towers greater vigilance was exercised by the 
keepers, who carried out the injunctions of their 
master to the letter. Altogether, if Harry Boyne 
did not manage matters with very great discrimi- 
nation, there was every chance of his fulfilling the 
prophecy of Mr. Andrews at no distant date. 

It was towards the end of July, and Lord Carleton 
had arrived at the Towers preparatory to a visit 
further north, in time for the succeeding 12th of 
August. Boyne communicated this fact to Warner 
upon the first opportunity. 

** Are you sure he is down ?” 

“ Positive of it; I saw him with my own eyes,” 
replied Boyne. 

“ Let him keep out of my way, that’s all,” said 
Warner, “‘ and then perhaps he won’t be harmed.” 

* Don’t you be so hot, Warner,’ answered the 
other. “We've got to look arter ourselves. What 
with my lord, and what with my lord’s steward, 

ve ve got about enough to do, I can tell you.” 

Warner laughed a contemptuous laugh, “ My 
lord’s steward indeed! a gentleman who leaves 
hundred-guinea diamond rings in the way when 
Black Harry is about, and then is so jolly green as 
not to know where they have gone to.” 


Boyne did not relish this reference particularly, 


although Warner had nudged him good-humouredly 
while speaking. 

“T don’t half like the looks o’ things,” he remarked 
to Warner, “and sometimes I feel inclined to cut 
it.” 

“Cut it then,” replied his companion, somewhat 
impatiently, “and what'll you gain by it? Where ’ll 
you make a fresh start, and what have you done with 
your references to character ?” 

Such playful sarcasms as these always brought 
Boyne to his knees, and to a conviction of the hope- 
lessness of the task of deserting his present unenvi- 
able post. It was the practice of these two men to 
re-act upon each other. If either could have been 
detached from his companion, in all probability the 
one remaining might have been rescued from the life 
he was now leading. But when Boyne showed signs 
of weakness, it fell to Warner’s lot to pull him up, 
and vice versé, As for any influence which Mary 
might at one time have had over her father, that had 
long ago vanished—never to return. No one was 
more conscious of that than she, or more bitterly 
lamented the fact. 

Tired with the duties of the day, which had been 
somewhat exacting in consequence of the demands 
made upon him by Lord Carleton, Mr. Andrews had 
gone forth in the cool of the evening for a walk. He 
had chosen a favourite spot of his for this recreation 
—viz., a small plantation on the opposite side of the 
Towers from the copse which led in the direction of 





Dell Cottage. With hands behind his back he paced 
along, musing upon the change which had overtaken 
| his master, and busily occupying his brain with his 
Nothing had been done yet as re- 





| lordship’s affairs. 
| gards the tenants, and the dissatisfaction had in no 
degree subsided. Once only had the steward ven- 
tured to deprecate Lord Carleton’s policy to his face 
since the interview he had with him in London. The 
attitude of his lordship on the second occasion, how- 
ever, gave him as little encouragement as on the first, 
and he had therefore resolved never to address him 





again upon the subject. Still, the condition of aff 
caused him considerable anxiety. Quite oblivious to 
everything save his own thoughts, his meditations 
were on a sudden very rudely disturbed. 

He was startled by the firing of a gun in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

What could the shot mean ? 

Fairly roused from his lethargy by so unusual a 
circumstance, the steward sprang forward in the 
direction whence the report had proceeded. 





(Z'o be continued.) 
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THE STOLEN PAPER. 
BY THE HON. MRS. R. J. GREENE, AUTHOR OF “GILBERT'S SHADOW,” “CUSHIONS AND CORNERS,” ET 


CHAPTER III. 

, EOFFREY, come here, old chap, I’ve some- 
thing to say to you,” said Harry Wall: 
the evening of the 
had made the discovery of the crib, or 


one. 


Geoffrey, who was wandering listlessly 





yound and round the narrow gravel paths, trying how 
near he could go to the box border without intrud- 
ing on the flower-beds—a somewhat dangerous experi- 
ment, judging from the number of footprints which 
adorned the surface of the newly-raked earth—came 
at once at his brother’s call. He was a good head 
lower in height than his brother, so Harry, instead 
of leaning on his arm, threw his own negligently 
round Geoffrev’s neck, and began his appeal. 

“ Now see here, old chap, I want your opinion on 
a subject, and mind you think well before you 
speak. You see, 1’m in a sad fix, and father says he 
would rather I got out of it by myself, and mother 
won’t advise me either, as the governor does not wish 


what, in his opinion, was tantamount to | 


same day on which Me | 


one? or am I to take it to the Doctor and tell him all 
about it this evening? or, lastly, ought I to go now 
straight to Long and tell him I havefound him out, and 
give him back the paper. Now, old fellow, suppose you 


| were standing in my shoes at this very moment, what 


| of your opinion,” 


would you do? Don’t answer in a hurry, wait until 
we reach the iron chair, and then give me the benefit 
and Harry, freeing his brother’s 


neck from the pressure of his arm, the two boys 


walked on in silence till they reached the painted iron 


seat at the end of the rose walk. 
self at once, 


Harry seated him- 
and motioned to his brother to do the 
same, but Geoffrey stood opposite him on the gravel 


| path, and delivered his judgment in a grave low voice. 
J 


| and I know it is 


it; but there is no harm in asking you, as you are | 


so much younger; don’t you think so?” 
“Oh yes; I’m awfully younger than you,” 

Geoffrey, careless of grammar 

gratify Harry’s wish. 


so long as he could 
“* What kind of a fix is it?” 

“ It’s all about that miserable scrap of paper which 
mother found in my hat or rather in Long’s 
morning.” 

“Well?” asked Geoffrey, with wide-open eyes, for 
his innocent mind had not as yet fathomed all that 
little scrap of paper might signify in the eyes of 
others. 

“ Well, you gaby, d» you mean to say you don’t see 
anything queer in Long’s having that paper hidden in 
his hat?” 

“Queer?” again repeated Geoffrey, only this time 
in a low voice, as if he were trying himself to solve the 
meaning of the word, 


hat this 


“ By ‘queer’ of course I mean suspicious; in fact 


the whole thing seems as clear to me now as daj 


light; and that is, that Long somehow or other po 
hold of the Doctor’s examination paper, though how 
he did it I can’t ev 


having got possession of it, he knew the exact pieces 


en make the faintest guess, and, 


of Virgil and Xenophon to make up, and made them 
up accordingly, and so beat us all to sticks; and now 
the question is this—and do try, like a good fellow, and 
understand what I am saying—I have got that very 
paper in my pocket now—I mean the Doctor’s paper, 
in his own handwriting, which Long must either have 
found or stolen ; and what am I to dowithit? Am I 
to put it in the fire and say nothing about it to any 


XUM ° 


replied | 


| better, 


“TI would go to Long, and I would ask him to give 
the Doctor back the paper.” 

“ Right, right, quite right! you have said the very 
thing I wanted you to say, and what I am sure father 
would wish me to do; and now the only question is, 
a shabby thing to ask you, will you 
come with me?” 

“To Long!” and poor Geoffrey’s countenance fell 
many degrees; “I will go with you as far as t 
gate, will that do?” 

“Well yes, I suppose it must, but I should like 
awfully to have some one to stand by me.” 

* All right, I’ll go; only I suppose my tea will be 
ready in less than half an hour.” 

“Well, the sooner a disagreeable thing is done the 
Let us cut off at once, and get it done. 
Long will be sure to be dodging about his y 
where, and as soon as I’ve had it out with him, we’ll 
hurry home.” 


yard some- 


yard, nor was 


e 


But Long was not dodging about his 
he anywhere 
walked all over the grounds of Long Acre—so the 


to be found, though Harry and Geoffrey 


place was called where Long lived—and when, tired 
of their search, Harry rang at the house-door bell, 
and asked if Master Long was at home, they heard, 
to their dismay, he had gone out for a sail in his 
uncle’s yacht, and would not be home till night-time. 
This was indeed a temporary relief to poor Harry, 
whose heart, when he rang the bell, had thumped so 
loudly he wondered Geoffrey did not hear it; but, a 
the same time, it only pushed off the evil hour to 
some more distant occasion, for Long must be given 
the paper in time to make his confession before the 
awarded; it would be too terrible for 
him to be given the first prize and then to have it 
taken away from him again; and yet in all fairness 
to Pearson the Doctor must be told the truth by 
some one; so Harry, having again taken counsel with 
his trusty friend Geoffrey, determined to go over to 
Long Acre the next morning early before breakfast, 


prizes were 
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and then and there to ask Long either to account for 
the possession of the paper, or to prevail upon him 
to make a full confession to the Doctor. 

All that night Harry lay wide awake, planning 
and turning over and over in his mind how he was 
to shape the words of his accusation, so as to be the 
least hurtful to Long’s feelings, and yet so as to 
extract the whole truth. He conjured up the expres- 
sion on Long’s face, and the words he would use so 
as to screen his act of treachery, and repeated the 
same again and again till he could bear it no longer, 
and getting out of bed, he stood by the open window 
and looked out upon the moonlit garden beneath. 
It was a night without even a breath of wind, and 
the sea beyond, which usually kept up a low murmur 
on the beach, was completely silent. Once again 
Harry’s heart made itself heard as it throbbed loudly 
against the window-sill, till, shivering with cold, and 
his teeth chattering in his head, he crept back in 
to bed, and lay, wakeful and miserable, till, seven 
o’clock striking, he aroused his brother Geoffrey, and, 
dressing quickly, they both started off with rapid 
steps along the road which led to Long Acre. 

The avenue was still covered with a thin coating 
of the hoar frost so common on spring nights, and 
the slimy track of wandering snails lay undisturbed 
upon its surface. The boys were unusually silent ; 
the fact that they must now face the dreaded meet- 
ing lay heavy on both their hearts, and though 
Harry once or twice made an effort to whistle, the 
sound died away from his lips, and Geoffrey, looking 
askance from under his broad-brimmed straw hat, 
saw that his brother’s face was pale, and his lips 
white. 

They mounted the steps, and rang the bell, while 
Harry, looking hastily up at his schoolfellow’s bed- 
room window, saw that the shutters were open, 
and the blind drawn up. Even this last cowardly 
chance that Long might he in bed and asleep was 
now taken from him, and he prepared for the 
worst. 

A housemaid opened the door, with a twig in one 
hand and a duster in the other, and with rather an 
injured expression, asked the boys what they wanted 
at that early hour. 

Harry hesitated, and feeling nervously in his 
trousers pocket to see that the Doctor’s paper was 
safe, replied he wished to see Master Long for a 
moment. 

“Tf you wish to see Master Long you must take 
a journey on the sea,” she answered with some 
sharpness, “the yacht he and his uncle went out in 
yesterday is becalmed off there out beyond the Point, 
and a nice night we had of it, sitting up and watch- 





ing, and expecting them here every moment; I 
should not wonder if they were not back till night 
time, for the wind is as dull as can be, and the 
master says the only boat they have is not fit to go 
to sea.” 

Once again Harry drew a long breath, and turned 
away from the door with a civil “thank you,” to 
which the aggrieved housemaid replied with a slight 
nod of her head, and the boys were soon walking fast 
down the avenue towards the road. 

(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


226. What was there in the ark at the time it was 
placed in the Temple ? 

227. Quote a passage which shows that in king 
David’s time, as he says in Psalm xc., few people 
attained to the age of fourscore years. 

228. In speaking to the Colossians, what words 
does St. Paul use to set forth his authority to preach 
the Gospel ? 

229. In whose reign was the declaration of God 
against Eli’s sons fulfilled ? 

230. What city is noted as the birthplace of the 
wisest of David’s counsellors? 

231. On what occasion was it that our blessed 
Lord explained to His disciples the prophecies of the 
Old Testament concerning Himself ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 622. 


214, He gave them the charge of his bones, to 
bury them in the land of Canaan (Heb. xi. 22). 

215. “ That he was without father, without mother, 
without descent, having neither beginning of days 
nor end of life ” (Heb. vii. 3). 

216. “The ancient and honourable, he is the head; 
and the prophet that speaketh lies, he is the tail” 
(Isa, ix. 15). 

217. In speaking of the drying up of the brooks 
in summer time it says, “The troops of Tema 
looked ; the companies (or caravans) of Sheba waited 
for them ” (Job vi. 19). 

218. He says, “‘The words of the wise are as 
goads,” signifying thereby that as goads are used to 
excite oxen to greater energy, so words of wisdom 
should incite us to more diligence in the exercise of 
virtue (Eccles. xii. 11), 

219. “That no man should be moved by these 
afflictions. For verily when we were with you, we 
told you before that we should suffer tribulation; 
even as it came to pass, and ye know” (1 Thess. iii. 
3, 4). 
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LIFE’S DAY. 


WHE freshness of morning was in the air, And with radiant face and eager eyes, 
, As the child on the banks of a streamlet | He watched the lark in the sunny skies, 
played, | Upwards it flew, while the golden rays 
He shook the sweet dew from the flow’rets fair; | Seemed to bear to the earth its song of 
But his wandering feet for a moment stayed, | praise. 
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Fierce and strong was the noontide heat, 
In shadowless light the river glowed, 

On its bank was the sound of hurrying feet, 
*Mid a city’s turmoil its waters flowed, 

And a man passed by with anxious face, 

His life had lost its childhood’s grace, 

3ut within his heart there echoed tones 

Of a sweeter voice than the song-bird owns. 
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; In clouds of crimson the sun had set, 
The grey mist crept over sea and land, 
One lingering ray the pale moon met, 
And long waves broke on the level sand. 
An old man gazed o’er the waters wide, 
His longing thoughts had crossed the tide, 
For he knew that the songs on that distant shore 
Were loving praises for evermore. M. B. W. 





PILGRIMS. 


DAVID (III.) 


BY THE REV, T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH, AUTHOR OF “FOUR SEED-SOWINGS AND ONE HARVEST,” 





E pass over without remark David’s 
successful wars with the Philistines, 
the Moabites, and the Edomites, the 
b Ammonites, and the Syrians. These 
wars were forced upon David. He would willingly 
have lived in peace and friendship with the sur- 
rounding nations, but they would not suffer him to 
do so. But it was under the energetic rule of David, 
and as the result of these victories over the here- 
ditary and determined foes of Israel, the kingdom 
was consolidated, and the warrior David, who was 
only permitted to gather material for the Temple, 
prepared the way for the prosperous reign of Solo- 
mon the man of rest, whose privilege it was to 
build the house. 
We now come to the saddest passage in the life 
of David—that great sin which, though it was 
followed by deep and genuine repentance, dimmed 


g 


\e 


to believe that Absalom was aware of this, the 
king seemed stern and implacable, and the people 
sympathised more with the offending and banished 
son than with the apparently unforgiving father. 
Throughout this period Joab was probably playing 
a twofold part—an ambitious man, everything was 
subordinated to his own interest and advancement. 

After this long and weary interval of two years, 
of secret, silent, bitter misunderstanding on both 
sides, an outward and seemingly sincere reconci- 
liation was effected, but the wound which had 
been rankling and festering for two years was 
rather skinned over than truly healed. Absalom 
must have had jealous misgivings awakened by 
the evident favour with which Solomon was re- 





| 


garded, and the unmistakable indications that he 
was destined to succeed to the throne of Israel; 
and he was not a man to yield without a struggle, 


the splendour of his reign, and was the occasion of | what he conceived to be his rights, and we see 


misfortunes and sufferings which troubled and 
embittered the remainder of his life. We allude 
to his cin in the matter of Bathsheba, at the close of 
his war with the Ammonites. (These persistent 
enemies of Israel were driven from the open field, 
and had taken shelter in the town of Rabbah, the 
capture of which David entrusted to Joab, his 
chief captain, he himself remaining in Jerusalem, 
and it was while tarrying there he fell into that sin). 

David was not the samc man after committing 
this great sin that he was before. That he was 
truly penitent and fully forgiven we may conclude 
from the psalms already referred to, but his sin, 
though repented of and forgiven, was followed by 
a train of dark, trailing consequences. God did not 
miraculously interpose to save him from these, 
they constituted a salutary, however painful dis- 
cipline. We see some of David’s most reliable 
and valuable counsellors alienated. Leaving un- 
punished the sin of Ammon, he gave occasion to 





him finally resolve upon forcibly seizing that which 
was little likely to come to him in the way of quiet 
succession. 

Absalom was a crafty as well as a bold and re- 
solute man, and he at once saw that the retire- 
ment and seclusion which David now morbidly 
sought and maintained gave him, with his prepos- 
sessing appearance and pleasant and popular 
manners, an opportunity of ingratiating himself 
with the people, and of securing that place in their 
affections which once, without rivalry, was occu- 
pied by the king. At the same time he fostered 
the growing disaffection of the people, and became 
the centre of their hopeful expectations, under- 
taking to redress their grievances whenever he 
should have the power. And so it came to pass 
that “Absalom stole the hearts of the men of 


| Israel.” Thus things went on for some consider- 


able time, and everything was ripening for revolt. 
At last the fitting time for the declaration of his 


the fiery and impetuous Absalom to take revenge | purpose arrived, and he obtained permission of 


for the foul wrong which his much-loved sister 
had suffered. 


‘his was followed by tho two years | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the king to go and pay a vow which he had vowed 
unto the Lord in Hebron, and he “sent spies 


of Absalom’s banishment. We know from the | throughout all the tribes of Israel, saying, As soon 
sacred record that David’s heart yearned to go | as ye shall hear the sound of the trumpet, then 
forth after his offending son, but we have no reason | ye shall say, Absalom reigneth in Hebron.” Be- 
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sides making these arrangements, he took with 
him two hundred men, probably of considerable 
position and influence, who “went in their sim- 
plicity, and they knew not anything,” he think- 
ing either that they might be won over to espouse 
his cause, or held in reserve as hostages, to be 
used in some time of emergency. At the given 
signal the cry was raised, “ Absalom reigneth in 
Hebron,” and thus by a bold and subtle coup 
état Israel for a time was rent asunder, and 
David’s throne endangered. 

In this which was, but which ought not to have 
been, an unanticipated crisis, no course seemed open 
to the king but that of instant flight. We cannot 
accompany the royal fugitive, but in the peril and 
sorrow of this hasty flight, which we must regard 
as one of David’s saddest experiences, we see many 
of the more estimable features of his character 
shine forth, not, indeed, with a perfectly pure 
light, but still very beautifully and very distinctly. 
And in psalms, which all are agreed in associating 
with this period of his life, we are admittec tc the 
secret pavilion, and we see how his troubled 
thoughts were hushed to a sweet repose. 

The nation at first seems to have been paralysed 
by the sudden and apparently successful move- 
ments of Absalom. David, followed only by his 
own household and foreign troops, had abandoned 
the capital city, and, so far as could be seen, all 
classes acquiesced in what seemed like the abdica- 
tion of the king and the usurpation of Absalom, 
For a time Absalom seems to have yielded en- 
tirely to the malignant counsel of Ahitophel, who 
longed with an insatiable desire to avenge the dis- 
honour of Bathsheba and the murder of Uriah. He 
pressed for an immediate pursuit of the fugitives, 
upon whom he would have liked suddenly to 
swoop, while they were “weary and weak-handed.”’ 
Had the policy of Ahitophel been adopted it would 
in all probability have been successful. But here 
Hushai, who had joined himself to the followers 
of Absalom in the service of David, interposed, 
counselling delay, and his advice was accepted, 
whereupon Ahitophel, annoyed by the frustration 
of his plan, left the council of the usurper, and 
went home and hanged himself. 

While Ahitophel was taking his last journey, 
messengers were sent to the king with tidings of 
what had taken place, who, though with difficulty, 
reached David. Very much depended on the charac- 
ter of the news he should receive at this juncture. 
Had the advice of Ahitophel been acted on there 
would have been nothing for him but instant 
flight, and careful concealment. But now another 
course was open, and he detcrmined to make his 
way across Jordan at once, with such followers as 
adhered to him, to Mahanaim. 

After this we have but scanty information as to 
the progress of events, and we have no means of 





exactly measuring the interval between the flight 
of the king and the close of the rebellion. Some 
considerable time, probably, elapsed. The friends 
of David in the council chamber of Absalom 
urged delay, and Absalom was busy gathering 
an army, which was entrusted to Amasa. During 
the same time David and his friends were as busily 
engaged gathering an army at Mahanaim, where 
the forces of the king were recruited by the acces- 
sion of many valuable friends, and rich supplies 
came pouring in from different quarters. 

The spirit of the old king flamed forth on the 
eve of battle; and his first impulse was to go out 
at the head of his army, and lead them on to vic- 
tory or death. Yielding, however, to the counsel 
of his friends, he agreed to remain behind, and he 
stood in the gate of Mahanaim as the army fared 
forth; and to the three generals, as they went 
out, he gave this instruction, “ Deal gently, for my 
sake, with the young man, with Absalom.” We 
know nothing of the battle save that victory de- 
clared itself for the army of David, and that the 
army of Absalom was scattered in a disastrous 
flight in which Absalom met his death. Tidings 
of this decisive victory were at once conveyed to 
David—the old king was sitting there between the 
gates, in the arched way in the thickness of the 
walls, and in the tower above stood the watchman, 
who announces to the king the approach of two 
messengers, who prove to be Ahimaaz and Cushi, 
who bring news not only of the defeat of Absa- 
lom’s army, but of the death of Absalom himself. 
“And the king was much moved, and went up to 
the chamber over the gate, and wept; and s he 
went, thus he said, O my son Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom! would God I had died for thee ! 
O Absalom, my son, my son!” This was David’s 
bitterest sorrow. The world will never cease to 
hear that wailing cry of agony, which proceeded 
from the broken-hearted old king as he sought 
the solitude of that chamber in the tower above 
the gateway. He could not but feel that this 
sorrow had a retributive character, that he him- 
self had been in many things to blame, that he 
himself was in some large degree accountable for 
that terrible tangle, in which the lines of what 
might have been a peaceable and orderly kife had 
got so hopelessly involved. The material conse- 
quences of his own transgression were remorse- 
lessly tracking him, and yet with all this there 
was a joyful sense of forgiveness and reconciliation. 
Though in so many ways he was reminded of sin, 
though he had so often to drink of the cup it had 
dashed with bitterness, yet did he know the bles- 
sedness of that man “ whose transgression is for- 
given, whose sin is covered, and unto whom the 
Lord imputeth not iniquity.” 

The sorrow of David seems to have been shared 
by the people. Joab could scarcely rouse the king 
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from the apathy of his great grief. He, however, 
at last appeared again among the people, and sat 
in the gate; but though told that the rebellion 
was subdued, he was unwilling to return to Jeru- 
salem till he should receive an assurance of the 
loyalty of his own tribe, which assurance being 
communicated to him, he returned to the capital. 
We must pass over the remaining incidents of 
David’s eventful life—eventful even to its very 
close—only remarking upon the appointment of 
Solomon as his successor. The circumstance 
which led to this was the usurpation of Adonijah, 
David's eldest son, then living, who, without the 
consent of the king, exalted himself, saying, “I 
will be king.” In this act of usurpation he was 
supported by Joab and Abiathar. This plot of 
Adonijah was frustrated by the intervention of 
Nathan the prophet, who, through Bathsheba, 
made the conspiracy known to David, who at once 
caused Solomon to be proclaimed king, and to be 
anointed as such by Zadok the priest, which ap- 
pointment was welcomed by the joyful acclama- 
tions of the people, who shouted, “God save King 
Solomon,” so that the city rang again. David 
having thus appointed Solomon to the throne of 
Israel, formally entrusted him with the great work 
of building a house for the Lord, and prayed God 
to give him wisdom and understanding, assuring 
him that he should prosper in his work, and reign 
if he but faithfully observed the statutes and judg- 
ments of the Lord. And then, finally, in a solemn 
assembly, in which were gathered all the princes 
of Israel, and, indeed, all the representative men 
of the kingdom, David renewed his charge to 
Solomon to engage in the great work of building 
a house for the Lord, giving him patterns for the 
form, and gold and silver for the materials; and 





he so powerfully appealed to the people to help his 
son and successor in carrying on this great work | 
—the building of this “palace not for man, but | 
for the Lord God”—that they gave most liberally | 
of their substance; upon which David, his heart | 
filled with gratitude because of the Jiberal and | 
willing contributions of his people, blessed the 
Lord before all the congregation. “ And all the 
congregation blessed the Lord God of their fathers, 
nd bowed down their heads, and worshipped the 
Lord and the king. And they made 
Solomon to be king the second time, and anointed 
him unto the Lord to be the chief governor, and 
Zadok to be priest.” “ Thus David the son of Jesse 
reigned over all Israel. And the time that he 
reigned over Israel was forty years; seven years 
reigned he in Hebron, and thirty and three years 
reigned he in Jerusalem. And he died in a good 
old age, full of days, riches, and honour; and 
Solomon his son reigned in his stead.” 

And now, as we bid farewell to David, the son 
of Jesse, Israel’s greatest hero and sweetest 








singer, not unmindful of his imperfections and 
sins—which Scripture so fully and faithfully 
exhibits—we do not wonder that he is charac- 
terised as a man after God’s own heart. He 
retained to the end of life much of that sweet 
simplicity of character which distinguished him in 
those early days when he kept his father’s sheep in 
Bethlehem. Amid all the cares and splendours 
of empire he did not forget his kindred or his 
father’s house, the old home at Bethlehem was 
ever dear to him, and no shade of dishonour or 
forgetfulness was ever suffered to rest upon it— 
he was David, son of Jesse, to the very last. He 
ever felt, and was ever ready to acknowledge, that 
he owed his elevation, not to himself, but to God. 
It was Jehovah who had raised him, a young 
Jewish shepherd, from the obscurity of pastoral 
life, to the throne of Israel, and nothing is more 
beautiful than David’s distinct and life-long recog- 
nition of the fact that he was King by the grace 
of God. Throughout the whole of his eventful 
career he stands before us as a man who exercised 
in the most trying circumstances a simple and 
unquestioning trust in God. In the life of the 
Psalmist we have a strange mixture of light and 
shade, joy and sorrow, prosperity and adversity, 
and by his varied and oftentimes painful expe- 
riences, he was trained to minister to the neces- 
sities of God’s people in every age, who, like the 
shepherd-king, have so often the brightness of life 
over-clouded, and their fondest hopes blighted, 
and who yet can cling with unyielding tenacity to 
the everlasting covenant, which, through all 
changes, appears well-ordered and sure, and which 
is all their salvation and all their desire. As we 
have seen, he sinned, and he suffered, and from 
the sharp and fiery discipline to which he was 
subjected he came forth as gold from the refiner’s 
fire, the better fitted to do God’s will both on 
earth and in heaven. And now, passing over 
many lessons suggested by this wonderful life, we 
will bring this paper to a close by quoting the wise 
words of a great teacher who not long since passed 
away from us :—‘ Do you wish to rise like David? 
Of course not one in ten thousand can rise as 
high, but we may all rise somewhat, if not in 
rank, yet still, what is far better, in spirit, in 
wisdom, in usefulness, in manfulness. Do you 
wish to rise so? then follow David’s example. Be 
truly brave, be truly modest, and in order to be 
truly brave and truly modest, that is, be truly 
manful, be truly godly. Trust in God, trust in 
God—that is the key to all greatness. Courage, 
modesty, truth, honesty, and gentleness; all things 
which are noble, lovely, and of good report; all 
things, in short, which will make you men after 
God’s own heart, are all only the different fruits 
of that one blessed life-giving root—FairH IN 
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PHILIP VAUGHAN’S LIFE-WORK. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER XXXI. | 
BURNFORD RECEIVES A NEW VICAR. 
* He such seed 


Has sown as yields, we trust, the fruit of fame 
EN, In Heaven.” —WoRDSWORTE. 


‘¥HOUGH Lord Carleton had 
{listened with impatience to 
the advice of Mr. Vaughan 
upon the subject of his lord- 
ship’s dealings with his ten- 
antry, that advice could not 
wholly be put on one side as 
a thing of no moment. Not | 
only was the owner of the Carleton estates 
desirous of preserving the good esteem 
of Mr. Vaughan, but he had recently 
received so signal a proof of his friend- 
ship that he knew it must seem very 
ungracious if he proceeded to fly in the face of his 
benefactor. Mr. Vaughan had wisely left his views 
to ferment in his lordship’s mind, and this process 
was assisted by intervention from other quarters, It 
so happened that a few days after Mr. Vaughan’s 
visit to the Towers, the vicar of Thornton also called 
upon Lord Carleton. The conversation drifted— 
neither of the parties to it afterwards knew how— 
into the question that was then uppermost in the 
minds of both landlords and tenants throughout the 
neighbourhood. Lord Carleton was half inclined to 


BY JOHN EVEREST. 


of procedure, which he was desirous to retain. His 
mind, therefore, assumed for a considerable time the 
aspect of a whirlpool, and he was in great danger cf 
being sucked into that centre, which everybody said 
would prove disastrous to him. At length, by a 
desperate effort, he roused himself to adopt the tacties 
of leniency. This went against the grain, but at the 
same time there was the inward assurance that the 
step he was about to take was the best. 

When the news became known that the threatened 
pressure respecting payment of the rents was not to 
be persisted in, the utmost satisfaction was diffused 
over the whole of the estates, People were puzzled 
to explain this change of front. 

“T can’t understand it at all,” said Edward Turner 
to Mr. Parton, as they were discussing the matter 
over the “ordinary” at the “ White Hart,” on the 
Wednesday following the recall of the notices by 
Mr. Andrews. 

“Depend upon it some powerful influence has been 
brought to bear upon Lord Carleton,” said Mr, Parton; 
“ Andrews was confident that he would never yield, if 
you remember.” 

It so happened that at this time the living of Burn- 
ford, which was in the gift of Mr. Vaughan, fell vacant, 
in consequence of the death of the vicar, a very aged 
man. Now Lord Carleton had a friend, the Rev. 
Walter Morton, whom he was anxious to serve. Up 
to the present time Mr. Morton had been compelled 
to rest content with a curacy in Essex. As he was a 





believe that his friends had been conspiring against 
him, when he listened to the voice of Dr. Kingston, 
as it clenched the arguments previously adduced by | 
Mr. Vaughan. It was true that Lady Carleton had | 
also on more than one occasion taken the opportunity | 
of speaking in the same sense, but she was a judge | 
whose fiat he declined to discuss or accept. There | 
certainly seemed something extraordinary in the 
unanimity with which his policy had been adversely 
criticised—beginning with his steward, and reaching 
down to the latest exponent of the policy of modera- | 
tion, the vicar of Kingston. 

His lordship did not like this external pressure | 
being brought to bear upon him ; in fact, he resented 
it warmly when alone and buried in his own cogita- 
tions. Even after all that had been said and ad- 
vanced, he was still inclined to hold out and adhere | 
to his own plans. Again and again he balanced the | 
advantages and disadvantages which would ensue 
from his policy; and whenever the thought of his 
pecuniary position gained the upper-hand he was on 
the side of firmness. But he knew there were some 
things which might be purchased too dearly by pre- | 
sent gains, and other things lost by the same course | 


young man there was indeed no hardship in that; 
neither, on the contrary, was there any harm in the 
curate’s directing his eyes periodically towards his 
lordship, in the hope that he might be able to find 
him a more extended and independent sphere of 
operations. 

It did not require much persuasion on the part of 
Lord Carleton before Mr. Vaughan promised the 
living to the Rev. Walter Morton. The step pro- 
duced the happiest results. The new vicar was 
earnest and enthusiastic in his work, and speedily 
established a close friendship between himself and 
Dr. Kingston. The latter welcomed his ycunger 
brother with warmth and sincerity. 
scious of the work which required to be done in 
Burnford, and as the result of only two or three 
interviews with Mr. Morton he felt confidence in him 
for the task. The young vicar speedily became 
popular with all the people under his charge, save 
those few spirits who desired to be let alone in their 
spiritual slothfulness and ease. Burnford was not 
suffered to go on as it had been doing, for Mr. 
Morton allowed no obstacles to interfere with him in 
He visited the worst districts more 


He was con- 


his work. 
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frequently than the best, and those who did not come 
to like him were obliged to tender him their respect. 
The church speedily filled under his auspices as it 
had not filled for many long years; the children who 
had been suffered to roam about the streets were 
gathered into the Sunday-school; and in all cases 
where anything could be done for their temporal 
advancement and welfare this was not neglected. 
** How far a little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.”’ 

Thus sings the poet, and the truth of these lines 
was speedily proved at Burnford. Not content with 
achieving what he could by his own exertions, Mr. 
Morton began to enlist others into the service, thus 
widening the sphere of influence, and producing 
greater corresponding results. Amongst other per- 
sons who, by his ministrations, were brought to 
see that their lives were not yielding that service 
which either God or humanity demanded of them, 
was Miss Ashton. Life now assumed a new aspect 
with her, as she devoted herself to works of charity. 
She found a happiness in this to which she had 
hitherto been a stranger, and although her new-born 
zeal at first drew somewhat uncomplimentary remarks 
from her father, she kept on her way, and proved that 
her resolutions had a firm root. 

There could be no doubt that, in every respect, the 
settlement of Mr. Morton in Burnford was a happy 
event. He infused new life and soul into the vil- 
lage; his Christianity was of a high type—even the 
gossips of the village were obliged to confess this, as 
they were also driven to the conclusion, over their 
afternoon tea, that he was really handsome and 
agreeable in person and manners. In fact, he ob- 
tained the willing suffrages of the vast majority of 
the inhabitants. What is perhaps more surprising, 
however, he managed to retain their respect by his 
manliness and straightforwardness. 

In one breast in particular, nevertheless, regrets 
quickly arose over the Rev. Walter Morton's appear- 
ance ix the north. The subject of these regrets was 
none other than the person who had been instru- 
mental in procuring him the living of Burnford, 
viz., Lord Carleton. Lord Carleton of course could 
do nothing else than invite Mr. Morton to the 
Towers. He had not paid many visits before his 
lordship began to view with alarm the friendship 
springing up between him and Miss Ashton. What 
made the matter more serious was that there was no 
possible pretext upon which he could interfere. He 
knew that, beyond the merest courtesy, the only 
relations between them were those of a minister and 
one of his flock. But his lordship thought with horror 
of the possibility of an attachment of a tenderer kind 
being initiated. What could he do? It was mon- 
strous to suppose that he could now forbid Mr. 
Morton’s visits to the Towers. It was obvious that, 
in taking sucha step, Lord Carleton must have serious 
grounds for it, and everybody knew that none existed. 





He was driven into great perplexity, and yet at the 
same time he was compelled to witness the beginning 
of a friendship that he had no means of nipping in 
the bud. 

Action of some kind, however, was forced upon 
him, as one morning he went to the window of his 
library, and looked out into the park. There he saw 
Mr. Morton and his daughter walking together, and 
alone, in the direction of the village. There was 
nothing whatever in this, for the pedestrians were 
upon a mission of mercy. The fact of their com. 
panionship, however, even upon such a mission, 
coming close upon the thoughts which had just 
occupied the mind of his lordship, seemed to impel 
him almost to frenzy. Not knowing what to de, and 
yet feeling decisive action to be necessary, he sought 
Lady Carleton’s room. His aspect immediately ap- 
prised her ladyship of the unpleasant nature of his 
errand. 

He could scarcely control himself as he paced the 
room in his violence and anger. 

“A pretty condition of things is this, truly!” he 
exclaimed. 

“ What is the matter?” inquired Lady Carleton. 

“Matter!” ejaculated his lordship ; ‘‘ you surely 
do not mean to tell me that you are ignorant of 
what is going on under your very nose. Look 
there !” F 

He pointed out of the window into the park as he 
spoke. 

Lady Carleton looked, but the sight neither 
alarmed nor disturbed her. 

“ Mr. Morton and Arabella, Going to Burnford, 
I suppose. There seems to ke nothing particular in 
that.” 

“Then all I have to say is,” replied his lordship, 
“that you must have singular ideas respecting the 
guardianship of your children. Mind that Morton 
does not wheedle himself into the affections of your 
child.” 

“Mr. Morton is not given to wheedling, and to me 
he seems a most agreeable and even fascinating 
young man. He is kind of heart, earnest in his 
work, and could never play double.” 

“Bah! you are struck, like the rest, with this 
prodigy.” 

Lord Carleton was surely forgetting himself. 

“It strikes me that Walter Morton will prove a 
serpent, stinging the very breast that took him into 
its embrace.” 

«You are most unjust to Mr. Morton,” said her 
ladyship. “Of that I am convinced. I have had 
many opportunities of watching him closely, and he 
has stood the test. I like him.” 

“Indeed! then allow me to tell you that I do not 
like him; and that something must be done to check 
this threatened intimacy with Arabella.” 

“Perhaps you will inform me how it is to be 
achieved,” replied Lady Carleton. “I shall certainly 
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not take upon myself the unpleasant task of for- 
bidding him the Towers. On the contrary, I regard 
his society as a pleasant change, and I agree with 
Dr. Kingston that he is an exemplary young 
man.” 

“IT do not care what he is,” said Lord Carleton ; 
“neither do I wish to interfere with him in any way, 
provided he can be detached from Arabella. We can 
have no close friendship in that quarter. Marriage 
between them would be quite impossible; because 
as you are aware, I have other views for Arabella 
than marriage with a poor man.” 

“Which views stand not the most remote chance 
of being realised,” observed her ladyship. ‘“ You 
may disabuse your mind at once and for ever of 
the idea of a union between Arabella and Philip 
Vaughan.” 

“We shall see! we shall see!” said Lord Carle- 
ton, as he strode from the room, and re-entered the 
library, there to think over again the subject which 
was the cause of his present deep-seated anxiety. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE POACHER ARRESTED. 


“Thou seest these good men deponents against thee,”—Lan- 

pDoR.—Ezamination of William Shakspeare, 
Wuen Mr. Andrews heard the report of a gun in the 
plantation his mind naturally flew in the direction 
of poachers; nor was he deceived. He was scarcely 
prepared, however, for the sight which met his view. 
Coming noiselessly upon the disturber of his evening 
reverie, he discovered that it was no other than Harry 
Boyne, by whose feet was lying an apparently fine 
bag of game. Before the latter was aware of the 
presence of an intruder, he felt the steward’s grasp 
upon his collar. At the same moment Mr. Andrews 
raised an alarm, which he knew would have the effect 
of bringing the keepers upon the scene. 

Boyne, seeing he was in for a capture under the 
most flagrant circumstances, unless he acted boldly 
and resolutely, swung himself round, and being a 
very powerful fellow, managed to get himself clear of 
Mr. Andrews. Following up this mancuvre he aimed 
a heavy blow at the’ steward, which had the effect of 
depositing that gentleman upon the ferns and under- 
wood. Everything now seemed to favour Boyne’s 
escape, but his choice of a retreat was unfortunate, 
for he ran straight into the arms of two keepers, who 
were hastening to the spot. They knew Boyne, and 
suspected in a moment that he was the original cause 
of the steward’s cry for help. They accordingly 
closed with him, but Boyne struck out, and did his 
best to escape from their clutches. This he failed to 
do, however; it was only a question of time before he 
could be secured, for the keepers also were strong, 
muscular men; and in a few minutes Boyne’s arms 
were safely pinioned behind his back. 





It was now time to look after the steward, which 
accordingly one of the keepers proceeded to do, 
while the other remained with Boyne. Mr. Andrews 
was found just recovering from the shock of the blow 
dealt him by Boyne. He was not seriously hurt, but 
had been completely stunned for a few moments. 
When he regained his senses, and opened his eyes, he 
perceived the keeper standing before him. 

“Have you caught the villain?” inquired Mr. 
Andrews. 

“Yes, we ’ve got him safe and sound, sir; but we 
had a tussle with him.” 

“Ah, he’s a powerful fellow; but we shall favour 
him by employing his strength in another direction 
after this.” 

The steward now endeavoured to rise to his feet, 
but found himself unequal to the task without the 
assistance of the keeper. After a momentary attack 
of faintness, which passed away upon the administra- 
tion of brandy from the keeper’s flask, he was able 
to make his way slowly, leaning upon the assistant, 
to the spot where Boyne remained in custody of the 
second keeper. 

“To Burnford, I suppose, sir?” said the latter, as 
he came up. 

“Yes; and make my compliments to Inspector 
Diggens. Tell him I am unable to get to see him 
this evening, but he had better come down to me at 
the Towers.” 

When Mr. Andrews turned from the path to go to 
the Towers, Boyne cast upon him a look of great 
malignity. He saw, or fancied he saw, in the 
steward’s face a gleam of triumph over his capture. 
In all probability he was right, for there could be no 
doubt of the fact that Boyne had long been a thorn 
in the side of Mr. Andrews. It is a very uncomfort- 
able sensation constantly to meet a man whom you 
know to be playing you false, and who yet manages 
cleverly to give you no cause for taking severe 
measures against him. 

When Mr. Andrews arrived at the Towers, Lord 
Carleton was dressing for dinner. The steward 
requested his valet to say that he desired a few 
minutes’ conversation with him before dinner was 
served. His lordship rather resented the intrusion, 
but as it was a very unusual circumstance for Mr. 
Andrews to request an audience at that hour he 
resolved to grant it. He therefore directed that the 
steward should await his pleasure. 

Mr. Andrews had taken time by the forelock, and 
refreshed himself in the housekeeper’s apartment 
before calling upon his master; and it was well that 
he did so. Not being a particularly robust man, the 
attack upon him by Boyne, as well as the excitement 
attendant upon the capture, had told upon him, and 
rendered him very weak. He was by no means him- 
self again when, after waiting for some time in the 
library, his lordship entered, and desired to know his 
reasons for the conference. 
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“What ’s the matter, Andrews?” inquired Lord 
Carleton, as he noticed the pallid countenance of the 
steward, 

“ Suffering from a little excitement, my lord, that’s 
all,” said the steward; “ it will soon pass off.” 

“Keep your seat, and tell me at your leisure,” 
and he motioned for Mr. Andrews to be seated. 

As soon as he was able, the steward narrated the 
circumstances already detailed. 

“A pretty state of things!’’ said Lord Carleton, 
when the story was finished. ‘ Here are my tenants 
complaining if I endeavour to obtain my rights from 
them, and when I turn my back I am being plun- 
dered on all hands.” 

Lord Carleton was given to exaggerated language 
of this description when ruffied by unexpected and 
unpleasant events. The steward knew that his 
policy in such moments was to hold his peace, and he 
pursued this course upon the present occasion. At 
length his master resumed. 

“Been going on for years, I suppose, this kind of 
thing ?” 

“T don’t know, my lord; but I have for some time 
suspected that all was not right with this Boyne.” 

“Now look here, Andrews, there’s to be no mis- 
taken notions of mercy in this case. The man shall 
have whatever the law ailows him, and neither I nor 
any one else will lift a finger on his behalf.” 

The steward bowed. 

“ And I wish you would just see that the keepers 
exercise a sharper look-out than they have been in 
the habit of doing. My impression is that the pre- 
serves have seen a good many depredators of late. 
If I consider my tenants I will have my own rights 
scrupulously respected.” 

While this conversation was proceeding the se- 
cond dinner-bell rung. His lordship dismissed the 
steward, after asking whether the offender was fairly 
secured, “I will see you again to-morrow upon this 
affair,” he added. 

Mr. Andrews retired, and Lord Carleton pro- 
ceeded to the dining-room. It so happened that, 
besides the members of the family-—which now in- 
cluded Reginald, who had returned from London— 
there were dining with them on this particular day 
the Rev. Dr. Kingston and his clerical friend, Mr. 
Morton. 





Lord Carleton was full of the matter which had 


just been brought under his notice. During dinner 
he could not resist the inclination to impart his in- 
formation to the guests and to his family. In a re- 


tired country district such events, trifling in them- | 


selves, acquire great importance. 

“What will be done with the poor man, papa?” 
inquired Miss Ashton. 

“The poor man is by this time safely lodged in 
gaol,’ replied Lord Carleton, “preparatory to taking 
his trial.” 

“Did you gather his name from the steward?” 
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said Mr. Morton, interested, as became him, in one 
who was presumably his parishioner. 

“ Boyne, I think, Andrews told me his name was.” 

“Boyne!” exclaimed Dr. Kingston, laying down 
his knife and fork, and looking up at his host. 

The worthy vicar’s countenance expressed a sur- 
prise which somewhat puzzled Lord Carleton, until 
the Doctor informed him of certain passages in 
Boyne’s career. 

“So this is the end of all,” observed Dr. Kingston, 
now turning towards Mr. Morton. “I thought I 
had been instrumental in reclaiming this miserable 
man, Morton, but you see how circumstances and 
evil natures sometimes work against us. I have 
in vain endeavoured to track Boyne for some months 
past. It is not consoling to reflect how he has es. 
caped me, and fallen into this degradation.” 

“ Kindness and Christianity are lost upon your 
Boynes,” remarked his lordship; “the treadmill is 
their best teacher, and they come to it sooner or 
later.” 

Both Dr. Kingston and Mr. Morton warmly com- 
bated this theory, but they failed to make any im- 
pression upon Lord Carleton. By-and-by the con- 
versation was diverted into another channel. 

Inspector Diggens did not allow his prisoner to 
escape this time. He received Boyne with a kind of 
satisfaction, as though he were a friend whom he 
had long been expecting. If the capture had excited 
interest at Carleton Towers, it may readily be con- 
jectured how it agitated the village of Burnford. 
Alike at the principal hotel, the ‘“‘ White Hart,”’ as at 
the “Black Swan,” the very antipodes of its respectable 
neighbour, the event was the one topic of discussion, 
There were those, of course, acquaintances of Boyne, 
who said they had all along known how matters 
would end ; some shook their heads, and wondered 
how he could have been so foolish as to be caught, 
while there were others again who said it would 
serve Lord Carleton right if he had all his game 
stolen. These last-named belonged to that portion 
of society who have not much to lose themselves, and 
who do not regard with a favourable eye those to 
whom fortune has been more bountiful. 

Two days after his arrest the prisoner was brought 
up for examination before the bench of magistrates 
at Thornton. Lord Carleton, who had a seat upon the 
bench, retired when Boyne’s case was called upon, 
in pursuance of the general custom amongst magis- 


trates of not adjudicating upon cases in which they 


are personally concerned. He expressed his deter- 
mination, however, to his legal representative, to 
have the case pushed to the uttermost. Mr. Andrews 
and the keepers gave their evidence, which appeared 
to be irrefragable, and the prisoner had nothing to 
say in reply. In the end Boyne was committed for 
trial at the next assizes, which would open in three 
weeks at the county town. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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‘*That so through memory’s softened kiss 
A new life may awake.”—p. 666. 
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7 EECH boughs trail in the waters cool, 

And fern and reed are mirrored there ; 
And round about the shady pool 
Forget-me-nots gleam fair. 
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White lilies on its waveless tide 
Their ivory petals listless float ; 

And from the woods where shadows hide 
Is heard the wild dove’s note, 


Sad heart, what is there in the song, 
That thou should’st o’er its music weep ? 
Why should the grief that slumbered long 
Be waked from sleep ? 


The dragon-fly all gotden-green, 
Darts here and there on fragile wing, 
And vivid hue of glittering sheen 
Among the flags doth fling. 


“O heart! why hath its glancing flight 
Led thee an olden path to trace, 

That wandered once in fair sunlight 
About the lonely place?” 


Grey shadows gathering round the spot 
An ever deepening darkness throw ; 
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Yet still on blue forget-me-not 
The fading sunbeams glow. 


| “ Forget-me-not!” the maiden spoke, 

| As though the flowers a voice had found ; 
; Then started as the echoes woke 

|  *Forget-me-not!” around. 


| “Ah, could I but forget,” said she, 
“But memory holds a bitter cup, 

Life hath no longer joy for me.” 
Again the flowers looked up. 


And ringing through the startled air 
A deeper voice took up the song; é 
“Forget not days that once were fair, 
Although the night be long. 


“Nay, to forget were scanty bliss, 
Remember for the old sake’s sake, 
Thai so through memory’s softened kiss 

A fairer life may wake.” 





| Over the maiden’s face there fell 
| A deeper flush; and then she bent 
| And sighed, and plucked the flowers. “’Tis well,” 
She said, “I am content. ” 
JULIA GODDARD. 


AN INDIAN SUNDAY. 


OU say you wish you could spend a 
Sunday with me in India. Well, you 
cannot do that in reality, but you 
may in imagination; so pray listen 
while I try and describe an Indian 

Sunday to you. 

Five o’clock a.m., and after a night of restless 
slumber, which mosquitoes, sand-flies, and, per- 
chance, “prickly heat’? have alike conspired to 
make miserable, the cool morning air coming in at 
open doors and windows has soothed us to sleep. 
Not for long, though, are we destined to be at 
peace, for suddenly the morning gun booms upon 
our ears, and, starting up, we slowly and perhaps 
somewhat unwillingly realise that it is Sunday 
morning, and service at the station church com- 
mences at 6.30. But we have ample time for the 
cool and refreshing morning bath, and also for 
that sine qué non of Indian life, chota hdzri. In 
our case chota hdzri means a cup of tea, a biscuit, 
and a plantain or two; and having done our duty 
with regard to it, just as the “church ” gun warns 
us that it is six o'clock, we start for our morning 
walk to church, and a very enjoyable walk it is. 





| The air is still cool and fresh, so different from 

what it will be in a very few hours’ time; the sun 
| is not high enough up in the heavens to make his 
rays uncomfortably hot; our Hindoo neighbours 
are only just beginning to stir; the tinkling sheep- 
bell tells us that the flocks and herds are on their 
way to the jungle; while here and there we meet 
a bheestia (water-carrier) with his mussack-laden 
bullock on his way to the river or the tanks, to 
fetch the morning supply of water for the houses 
which he serves. Have we any bells in India, do 
you ask? Well, in the large towns you may hear 
them ringing out from the church tower; but here 
in our up-country home we must be content with 
a gong. It is just striking out now. Did you ever 
hear anything so harsh and discordant? I do not 
| wonder that the sexton wants a new mallet on an 
| average once a fortnight. Happy are they whose 
| lot it is to live in a station which can boast of at 
| least one church-going bell, for there is to my 
| mind something very heart-cheering and homelike 
| in the “chimes of motherland.” But while our 
| thoughts are wandering back to the sound of the 
| dear old village bells we have reached the church. 
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There is no ivy-covered tower, no old Norman 
archway crumbling to decay, nothing to attract an 
antiquarian, or even an ecclesiologist ; everything 
about our church looks new, almost painfully new, 
as, indeed, things English are rather apt to look 
in this country. 

There is not much promise either of a large con- 
gregation. It is not an easy thing, after all, for our 
lady friends to “ get ready for church” so early in 
the morning, and so the fair sex is conspicuous by 
its absence; but we shall have a good congregation 
of men, as this is a parade service, and the soldiers 
are marched from the barracks. Tramp, tramp, 
there they come across the maidan (plain), and 
right well do these defenders of old England look, 
in their white tunics and helmets, and the brazen 
spikes of the artillerymen glistening in the morn- 
ing sun. And besides these there are some others 
in church, some who notwithstanding its incon- 
veniences love this morning hour of prayer. There 
is not much that is outwardly attractive in the 
service; sometimes, indeed, I have thought it must 
be very wearying to the poor soldiers, for their 
place is at the bottom of the church, farthest away 
from the preacher, and the singing, which is per- 
haps more likely than anything else to cheer them, 
they can scarcely join in, as they are not supplied 
with hymn-books. Nevertheless, let us hope that 
many a heart beats in unison with our own this 
morning as we join in the well-known and dearly 
loved words of prayer and praise. ‘The loved ones 
far away, too, will be singing their hymns of praise 
to-day, and beseeching the great Father in heaven 
who has brought us safely to the beginning of 
this day to defend us in the same by His mighty 
power. 

What memories of days gone by, gone never to 
return again, fill our minds as the old familiar 
words sound in our ears; memories of those who 
in the village church knelt side by side with us, 
whose voices joined with ours in the words of 
prayer and praise. What has become of them all, 
the friends and companions of our youth? North, 
south, east, and west, some of them have gone, 
fighting the battle of life manfully, in the name 
and strength of God, while some have already 
finished their earthly course, and are we know at 
rest in the Paradise of God. Such a one you 
remember, my friend—one who was the companion 
of our boyhood. The last Easter Sunday I was in 
old England you and I stood by his grave in the 
old churchyard. Loving hands had laid there a 
cross of fresh spring primroses, and as we stood 
and talked of him who was gone, that cross brought 
to our minds the words of the Easter lesson, ‘I 
am He that liveth, and was dead, and behold I 
am alive for evermore,’ and we thanked God, and 
took courage. 

But while we have thus dwelt upon old associa- 





tions the hymn has been sung, and the preacher 
has taken his place in the pulpit. I do not think 
that our chaplain would altogether satisfy either 
of the so-called Church “parties.” He thinks 
more of Christ than of the party, and more of 
leading back the wanderer to the fold, of helping 
the weak, strengthening the feeble, and cheering 
the sad, than of mere party names and “ shibbo- 
leths.” And as his earnest heart-stirring words 
ring through the church, we know that he will feel 
himself well repaid for his toil and labour if but 
one shall go forth from the sanctuary with new 
hope and new vigour to carry on the conflict 
with evil around and within. And our morning 
devotion closes with the holiest service of all. The 
troops are in line outside the church, but one and 
another of the men ask leave to fall out (no slight 
thing to do before their comrades, and for such a 
purpose) and come back into church to join us in 
offering our “sacrifice of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing,” and in “ feeding upon Christ in our hearts 
by faith.” Let us hope that they and we may feel 
the full comfort and joy of so holy and blessed a 
service. 

And so ends our morning service; ard as we 
turn away from the church, after exchanging 
greetings with our friend the chaplain, we are 
struck with the fact that our walk home is likely to 
be rather unpleasantly warm, for in the short time 
that we have spent in church the sun has mounted 
high in the heavens, and we have reason to be 
glad, not only that we are wearing sun-helmets, 
but that we have our white umbrellas with us, to 
shade us to some extent from the heat and glare. 
Arrived at home, we shut up all the doors and 
windows to keep out the scorching air, and then 
are inclined to think, perhaps, that the happiest 
portion of our Sunday has already passed away. 
But Sunday is emphatically a day of rest for us in 
India. The soldier finds it so, the civilian even 
more so perhaps, as for one day at least he and 
his cutcherry are strangers to each other. There 
will be no dufterdar (confidential clerk) at his 
elbow to-day with questions of revenue and taxa- 
tion; no question to-day of how many seers of 
opium are in store, or how many lacs of rupees are 
in the treasury ; and noneed to trouble himself to- 
day whether, in that puzzling case,Govino v. Khuda- 
buksh, Appoo is telling six lies for the plaintiff or 
Bappoo half a dozen for the defendant. For us, 
too, as we sit and chat together under the punkah, 
after breakfast, Sunday has still its charms. Here 
is a servant with letters, and—ah! here is the 
English mail. Now for news from home. Here 
we are; a long, loving letter from the wife who 
went home ill, with the little ones last year. (Shall 
I ever forget that last look at the big black P. and 
O. steamer which was taking far away those who 
were nearest and dearest ?) Who knows half so 
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well as we Anglo-Indians what “ good news from 
home” means? Weare full of new hope and life 
as we read how the good wife is getting back her 
strength and her roses in the sweet fresh air of 
home, how that bonny boy of whom we are so 
proud promises to be a beet-eater at all events, for 
he has got another tooth, and how Maggie, the 
joy of her father’s heart, whose favourite seat used 
to be on his writing-table, and whose favourite bit 
of mischief used to be to stop his busy pen that 
she might give him a hug and a kiss and have a 
little saucy prattle in Hindustani, sends to tell 
papa to come home quick to his little girl, she 
wants him so very, very much. Not very much in 
all this to your thinking,my old bachelor friend, but 
a great deal to me. Is not this Sunday enjoyment, 
think you, and Sunday worship too, as our hearts 
go up in thankfulness to the Giver of all good gifts 
for “ good news from home.” And in these quiet 
mid-day hours many a prayer will go up to God 
from many an Indian bungalow that the loved and 
cherished ones may be kept from all evil which 
may threaten either body or soul, and that the day 
of re-union may speedily come. 

You must not think that we Anglo-Indians are 
very lazy if I say that after tiffin we feel drowsy 
and inclined for a nap. The thermometer at 95 
degrees in our sitting-room, and the monotonous 
sway of the punkah alike conduce to the feeling 
of heaviness, and so, like true Orientals, we take 
our siesta. A short one, though, to-day; and 
then, refreshed in body and mind, we pass the 
time till evening service in quiet reading. Keble, 
Jeremy Taylor, or Bunyan, or some other “ com- 
panion for the devout life,” speak to us in this 
quiet hour in silvery whispers words of holy love 
and Christ-like life. And at last the sun goes 
down, and we start once more to church. But 
not to the station church this time, where we 
should find a larger general congregation than we 
saw this morning, and where we should hear many 
a kind inquiry as to the news which to-day’s mail 
has brought. For many of our friends in the 
station have dear ones in old England, and a 
“fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” In 
order, though, that you may have something like a 
complete idea of an Indian Sunday, we will go to 
the little mission church on the hill near the native 
town. The walk will be somewhat shorter, and 
the experience will be even stranger and newer 
than anything you kave yet had. There is the 
church, you see, not English-looking by any means, 
but an oblong building with mud walls and a flat 
roof something like our own bungalows. Let us 
go inside at once, so that you may have a quiet 
look at the interior, and also may watch the people 
as they come in. Everything is plain, yet sub- 
stantial, there is scarcely any attempt at ornament, 
for, remember, the time will come here—as I am 





told it has already come in some places—when the 
native Christians will undertake the charge of the 
church themselves, and the missionary does not 
wish to saddle them with any needless expense. 

But while weare looking round the little church 
is fast filling. See, there is a native Christian with 
his wife and family—a strange history we should 
find the story of that man’s life if we only had an 
opportunity of listening to it. There is another, 
who was once a stern, bigoted Mussulman, but 
now a follower of the meek and lowly Jesus. And 
so they come in one after another. But many of 
those coming in now leave their shoes at the door, 
but keep on their turbans. These are not Chris. 
tians ; indeed, I ought to have told you that I have 
been given to understand by my friend the mis- 
sionary that this service is especially intended for 
those who have not yet joined the Church of 
Christ, but who are sufficiently interested in 
Christianity to come and hear the Gospel preached. 
And as, the service concluded, the preacher begins 
his address to them in their own tongue, their 
earnest, eager faces show that they are intensely 
interested. They are most of them young men of 
fair education, the product of mission and govern- 
ment schools. The study of Western books and 
ideas and modes of thought has led in the case of 
many of them to a disbelief in the truth and effi- 
cacy of their own systems of religion. Some of 
them there doubtless are who still cling to their 
old superstitions, but this is often because they 
see no way of escape from their bondage, or are 
too indifferent to make the attempt; while there 
are some again upon whom a Western education 
seems to have had no elevating or purifying effect, 
as in the case (well known in India) of the Master 
of Arts of Calcutta University, who after years 
of study could apparently with fervour and sin- 
cerity spend hours in devotions to and contempla- 
tion of his village idol. But let us hear what some 
of these young men have to say. Ah, here is one 
whom I know slightly. He was formerly, I think, 
a mission school pupil, and is now aclerk in the 
deputy magistrate’s office. 

“Salaam, Ramdas, I hope you are in good 
health.” 

‘“*Thank you, sahib, I am quite well.” 

“Do you often come to church?” 

“Yes, sahib, my friend Shera Singh and I are 
generally present on Sunday evening.” 

“Tam glad to hear that; but what do your re- 
latives think about it P” 

“Ah, sahib, it is not necessary surely that they 
should be informed. Is it not the custom for us 
to walk out at sunset ‘to eat the air, and if we 
come to hear the padre’s word how should the 
people in the house know ?”’ 

“Well, Ramdas, and what did the padre sahib 
talk about to-night ?” 
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“His word to-night was that there is only one 
name whereby we can have salvation, that is the 
name of Isa Masih (Jesus Christ). 

“ And do you believe it, my friend ?” 

“T think, sahib, I may say to you as a secret 
that I believe the padre sahib’s word is true. 
But what then: if 1 say that I must be a Chris- 
tian.” 

“Well, why not, if you think Christianity is 
true?” 

“Ah, sahib, you do not understand. If I be- 
came a Christian what would happen to me? I 
should become an outcast, my old friends would 
look upon me as a dog, my family would discard 
me, and my wife and children would be taken from 
me. It is very hard for me to be a Christian. But 
we are near the street in which I live; please 
allow me to take leave of you now, lest any one 
should suspect me. Salaam, sahib.” 

“Salaam, Ramdas, and may God guide you.” 

And so we part. Many young men in this 
country I suspect could tell us a similar story. 
You in England, my friend, who wonder some- 
times at what you call the slow progress of mis- 
sions have but little conception of the trials which 
lie in the missionary’s way. I have often talked 
with our missionary friend in this station about 
his work, and I have often wondered, not that the 
progress is not greater, but that it is so great as 
it undoubtedly is. 

But you are too tired now fora walk in the cool 
of the evening, so let us sit outside the bungalow in 
the compound, and chat. Could there be anything 
more delightful than this calm, cool evening, after 
the suffocating heat of the day? And look at the 





clear blue sky, and the moon nearly at the full, 
shining like a ball of burnished silver. I don’t 
think you ever get such glorious moonlight in 
England; one could see to read by it with no great 
difficulty. And then how quiet everything is! 
No sound near us but the buzzing of mosquitoes, 
or perhaps now and then the croaking of a frog. 
Now and then, indeed, we hear the barking of the 
pariah dogs, but they are too far off to disturb us. 
And presently you, being a new-comer, are startled 
by noises which I do not wonder that you describeas 
simply awful. Yells and groans, screams and moans 
of every conceivable tone, are mingled in one wild, 
unearthly chorus, as though all the mothers in the 
town had met in one place with their babies, with 
the full determination “to pinch them black and 
blue.” But it is nothing se bad as that after all, 
for the noises which so startled you only came from 
the throats of a hungry troop of jackals in the 
jungle on the river bank. And horrid as the noise 
seems to you, I can assure you that I did not notice 
it till you drew my attention to it, so true is it that 
“use is second nature.” And already the sounds 
have died away in the distance, and once again all 
is quiet. And we sit and talk on in the moonlight 
till a bright flash, followed by a loud report, tells us 
that it is half-past nine o’clock, and as I want to 
do several hours’ work to-morrow morning before 
the heat of the day comes on, I will say good- 
night. I hope you haveenjoyed your Sunday with 
me in this quiet out-of-the-way Indian station, and 
remember, my dear friend, that if India has its 
drawbacks it has its pleasures too, and not the 
least amongst its enjoyments is an Indian Sun- 
day. > 
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Pan CHAPTER IV. 

£T was clear now that nothing cvuld be done 
Wg till Long returned from sea, and the only 
question was whether the Doctor would go 
. on with the vivé voce examination in his ab- 
sence, or whether their holidays would have 
to be postponed for another day, so as to give 
a fair opportunity for deciding between the 
three competitors. The immediate pressure of sur- 
prise being, happily or unhappily,removed (Harry could 
scarcely tell which), the boys chatted and laughed on 
their homeward walk, and their faces were radiant 
with health and happiness as they took their seats 
at the breakfast table, from which deceitful appear- 
ances Mr, Wallace drew the pleasant but false con- 
clusion that all had been satisfactorily settled between 
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Harry and Long, but he forbore questioning, as he 
wished to leave the whole matter in his son’s hands, 
and he knew that he would not long be kept in 
ignorance of any satisfactory termination which 
might have been arrived at. 

At ten o'clock to the moment Harry entered the 
old oaken school-room, wondering in his heart what 
the issue of the struggle would be, and whether in 
the absence of Long they would be given leave to 
return home for the day. In his preoccupation, 
however, he had not noticed as he walked along the 
pretty country lane that led to the town that the 
beech branches were bending before a newly-arisen 
breeze, and that the tassels of the larches were 
swaying to and fro overhead. In the sudden calm 
which had succeeded upon his own mental excitement 
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he was enjoying a false peace which was not destined 
to last long, for just as he pushed open the heavy 
oak-door clamped with iron, and gave one rapid 
glance round the room, he saw Long at the far end 
of the form in his accustomed place, and with his 
head bent low over his book. For one moment 
Harry stood in the doorway as if paralysed ; all trace 
of colour fled from his face, and a horrible sick 
feeling came over him. Several of the boys looked 
up from their desks, and stared at him wonderingly, 
and Harry was only brought toa sense of his strange 
behaviour by one of the boys of his form pulling the 
flap of his jacket, and asking him in a laughing 
voice, “ What on earth is the matter?” Thus re- 
called to himself, he took his seat at the other end 
of the form from Long. It was now too late to say 
or do anything. He was not allowed to pass in front 
of the form to speak to Long, even if he could have 
done so without the danger of being overheard, for it 
was against the rules to go further down the forms 
than was necessary to gain one’s own place; and 
though Harry tried once. or twice by leaning forward 
to catch Long’s eye, he could not do so, as he kept 
his face studiously bent over his book. 

Harry’s chances for the vivd voce examination were 
now small indeed, for, with his mind in a hopeless 
confusion and excitement, there was little chance for 
Latin verses or Greek verbs. 

It was time now, however, for the school to open, 
and the Doctor having entered the school-room, the 
murmur of voices instantly ceased, and prayers for 
the day were read. It was the custom of the good 
old Doctor to read a portion of the Old and New 
Testament each morning, and to make a short com- 
mentary on its meaning, or on the lesson which it was 
intended to teach; and it was not without some 
surprise and misgiving, if the fear of another’s 
detection can be called misgiving, that Harry heard 
the Doctor read the chapter about Naaman and 
Gehazi, and dwell at some length and with great 
fervour on the sin of deceit, and on the punishment 
with which God had invariably followed the deceitful 
doer. “Thy servant went no whither.” This sen- 
tence, though not exactly applicable to Harry’s case, 
sounded in his ear for some moments after the 
Doctor had finished speaking, and as they all turned 
to kneel down, Harry noticed that Long’s face was 
covered with his hands, but his tell-tale ears shone 
crimson-red above them. Harry did not follow the 
sense of the usual daily prayer, every word of which 
he knew off by rote. His heart was busy offering 
up a prayer of his own to God that He would help 
him in the coming struggle, and show him what was 
the right course to pursue; and as he rose from his 
knees he once more felt in his pocket to see if the 
paper was close at hand, that he might seize some 
favourable moment, and urge upon Long to confess. 

But the favourable moment never came, and Pear- 
son, Long, and Wallace having been summoned by 





the Doctor into the inner school-room, the vivd voce 
examination began. 

The Doctor, seated in his chair, with the assistant. 
master standing beside him, gave out the questions 
which he had prepared on the evening before, while 
the boys, standing in a row in front of him, knew 
that everything now depended on their ready wit and 
previous knowledge, and that on their own merits 
they must stand or fall. 

Pearson, free from any nervous excitement or any 
guilty anxiety, braced himself up for the contest, 
looking the Doctor full in the face, and waiting like 
an expectant dog till the word of command should 
be given that he might slip his leash, and start on 
the race. Next to him stood Long, a striking con- 
trast to his neighbour, for his furtive eyes sought the 
ground, whilst no hope of coming victory seemed to 
stir the pulses of his heart, Last of the three, and 
nearest to the door, stood Harry Wallace. His face 
was quite unnaturally pale, though constant quick 
rushes of crimson blood to his head left stains and 
patches of red behind them, and a wandering un- 
settled look—quite opposed to his usual gay, non- 
chalant manner—had taken possession of him, and 
given a pained expression to his pleasant, handsome 
face. Nor did the Doctor seem quite at his ease; 
and though the vivé examination was gone 
through steadily, and all the marks were taken down 
with his accustomed particularity, still there was an 
air of abstraction and preoccupation which Pearson 
with his keen observant eye detected, and wondered 
at vaguely, while the three boys felt that some cloud 
was hanging over the Doctor’s head, which might 
soon burst upon their own. 

The vivd voce examination proved a very one-sided 
affair, as Pearson answered ten questions to every one 
of both Wallace and Long. Wallace, indeed, every now 
and then made an effort to recover his lost ground, 
and answered some questions with particular point and 
brilliancy, but these were only flickers of light, for 
the usual calm grasp of the subject had quite for- 
saken him, and his mind refused to run save in the 
one all-engrossing channel. 

As the examination drew to its close the darkness 
deepened over the master’s brow, and there could 
be but little doubt that the storm was close above 
their heads also. And now, the day’s work being 
over, the Doctor rose from his seat, and addressed 
the three boys standing in an awed row before him. 

“Pearson, Wallace, and Long, I have a question 
to put to each of you, and I desire that you will 
answer me with unhesitating truth. Did any of you 
three boys pick up on the cricket-ground a paper 
dropped by Mr. Forbes the assistant-master ?” 

There wes an instantaneous reply of “No, sir!” 
from the lips of the three boys, and the Doctor's face 
grew darker still. 

“I think it but fair to tell you that one of you 
three boys was seen to pick this paper up, and, 
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having looked at it for a moment, to convey it 
secretly to your hat. I do not know the name of the 
poy who did it, for your schoolfellow who was the 
witness of this treachery has, perhaps properly, 
refused to give up the name of the guilty party; 
but I think it right to say I have my suspicions as 
to the culprit, and that I now give him this one 
chance to confess his guilt here in the presence of 
the two other competitors for the prize, over whom 
he has, of course, had a most unfair advantage, for 
this paper was in my own handwriting, and was a 
copy written out by me for Mr. Forbes of the dif- 
ferent questions I intended to give at the examina- 
tion, and the passages from Virgil and Xenophon 
which I had selected for translation and parsing. I 
regret Mr. Forbes did not acquaint me at once with 
the loss of this paper, as I should in that case most 
undoubtedly have made a fresh selection; but the 
mistake is now beyond recall, and Mr. Forbes regrets, 
as much as I do, the sad results of this accident. 
Now, Pearson, you being the eldest, I ask you, Did 
you see this paper ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you, Wallace?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you, Long ?” 

eNO, ies” 

“Pearson, you may sit down; I am satisfied both 
with your answers and the way in which they were 
given. Wallace, I feel equal doubt as to the possi- 
bility of your being a party to such a gross act of 
deception, but your manner gives me the impression 
that you are not wholly free from some knowledge of 
this transaction. Did you pick up the paper ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Answer distinctly. Did you pick up this paper off 
the cricket-field, or in any part of the school grounds?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you, Long ? 
of my question.” 

** NO: ar.” 

“Wallace, I cannot understand your hesitating 
manner; had you been utterly free from all implication 
in this matter you would have answered me with the 
same freedom and decision as Pearson, the truth of 
whose reply I have not doubted for a second. I 
must ask you now toe think well for a few minutes 
before you answer me again, and then to speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Poor Harry, thus appealed to, what was he to do? 
He did know all that the master wished him to tell, 
and yet it would only be to shift the burden of guilt 
on to another’s back, and to make him the subject of 
a most righteous but terrible indignation. Long 
had no mother; Harry had often pitied him for this, 
even when he most hated his sly, deceitful ways, and 
now the very fact of his straightforward denial would 
be all the more against him, and increase the heavi- 
ness of his sentence. 


I need not repeat the words 





While all these thoughts chased each other like 
waves of burning fire through Harry’s throbbing 
heart, Long shufiled his feet on the carpet, the Doctor 
looked straight before him at the table, Pearson, with 
clouded eyes and a heart full of anguish for his best 
friend, stared out through the open window; only Mr. 
Forbes unconsciously gazed at the wretched boy, 
whose colour, having changed from a deep and burn- 
ing red, was now livid as death. 

“Harry Wallace, once more I ask you, had you 
ever that paper in your possession ?” 

No answer, though Harry cast a hopeless but mo- 
mentary glance at Long, and then as hastily turned 
away, and looked upon the ground. 

“ Harry, I am really sorry that you should hesitate 
to speak the truth, or that for the first time in your 
life you should seek to deceive me. If I had been 
asked to put my hand on an upright and honour- 
able boy I should without hesitation or fear have 
chosen you. You have been a steady worker, a 
friend to the smaller boys, and a brave and happy 
example to your elders, and I trust now, at the break- 
ing-up of the term, when I am going to part with you 
for a time at least, that I shall not have to carry 
away doubts and anxious fears of your integrity 
and honour. Think once more before you give your 
final answer, and if it is a difficult and a hard answer 
to make, ask for that strength, which is never denied 
to the seeker, that you may utter it aright.” 

It was not perhaps a natural consequence of the 
Doctor’s words, nor would some boys indeed have 
thought that Harry had the bravery and courage 
desirable for a boy of fourteen, but tears, heavy and 
blinding tears, rose ever nearer and nearer to his 
eyes, till at last in his misery he sought in his pocket 
for something with which to shield his face from the 
gaze of the Doctor and his friend, and to wipe away 
his tears of grief. 

In vain, however, he searched the various pockets 
of his coat for the needful handkerchief, his misery 
every moment on the increase, till all at once he 
drew it forth from his trousers pocket, and, with the 
jerk that freed it, a paper also followed in its train, 
which, first rising into the air with the suddenness of 
the movement, then fell upon the ground within a 
few paces of the under-master’s feet. 

It was not a guilty start to recover his lost 
property, though it had all the air of such, as Harry 
leaped forward to pick up the fallen paper; but the 
master had it already in his hand, and was now un- 
folding it before the eyes of the astonished Doctor. 
Pearson, even in his utter amazement, cast an in- 
quiring and horrified glance at his companion. Long, 
too, in the suddenness of the discovery, looked with 
terror and dismay at the lad who held his fate within 
his closed and pallid lips. But they were not long 
to remain closed, for in the anguish of the moment 
Harry strove, without throwing guilt on others, to 
extenuate himself. 
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“TI did not pick it up, I assure you, sir. I told the | 


truth ; you did not ask me if—if—I had had it!” 
“T did, sir!” replied the Doctor, with a sharpness 
which seemed to cut the very air in two, and Harry 
remembered with a pang that the words were true. 
“But I—I never wanted to use it; I had it, I 
know, I confess that much, but I twice took it! fe 
here Harry’s confusion became tenfold greater, for 
was he not on the point of implicating his school- 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
232. What record is given of the beauty of 
Absalom the son of king David? 

233. What foreign prince was very kind to king 
David when he fled from Jerusalem ? 
234, Ont what occasion do we find St. Andrew 


| taken into the special contidence of our blessed 


fellow? At last, in his hurry and indecision, and | 


scarcely knowing what he said, he cried out, bitterly, 
“Will no one say how it all happened? will no one 


tell the truth?” and sinking down on the chair he | 
covered his face with his hands, and burst out crying. | 


But the Doctor was too much annoyed to enter 
into any further explanation. He was utterly con- 
founded to find Harry Wallace had really had the 
paper all the time in his possessicn ; and the know- 
ledge of the heavy punishment which the boy must 
eventually suffer made him incapable for the moment 
of any further action. “You may all go to your 
homes,” he said presently, after having satisfied him- 
self fully of the identity of the paper before him, “I 
cannot give the prizes to-day, I am too much upset 
by this unhappy business; but to-morrow you Pear- 
son, and you Long, may come up to the school at 
one o'clock, when you will receive your respective 
rewards.” Then, turning to Harry, he said, in a cold 
and altered voice, “I must beg that you, Wallace, 
will come and see me to-night at nine o’clock in my 
own study, and I will hear then any excuse you may 
have to put forward on your own*behalf.” 

(Zo be concluded.) 


SONNETS ON 


ConsERva ME DomINE.—Ps. xvi. 


Point with lean fingers, where I tread in fear, 

Hope’s reeling bridge, above the sulphurous 
mere ; 

On either side, from Hell’s abyss profound, 

Whirled on a ghastly avalanche of sound, 

Weird shrieks and agonised laments I hear, 

Before me, shrouded, floats a funeral bier, 

And I thereon, in charnel-cerements wound. 

Alas! to climb so near the face of God, 

And then to fall, in one frail hour so low; 

Better to dream upon the enamelled sod, 

‘han venture all for everlasting woe. 

Save me, dear Lord! stretch forth Thy pierced hand ! 

Glimmers v’er storm and foam, Thy morning land. 








AVE me, O God! the mountain mists around, | 





Lord ? 

235. Who is mentioned as the most cruel king 
that reigned over Judah ? 

236. What prophet was it who foretold that Christ 
would be forsaken of His disciples ? 

237. Mention a passage which that 
Ethiopia was in ancient days a mighty nation, 
noted for its commerce. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 639. 


220. Psalm civ. 

221. He stopped the flow of the brook which ran 
through the land, and closed all the springs of water 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 4). 

222. “The gin shall take him by the heel that the 
robber shall prevail against him ”’ (Job xviii. 9). 

223. “In the month Ethanim, which is the 
seventh month” (1 Kings viii. 2). 

224. To the Colossians, where he says, “And above 
all these things put on charity which is the bond of 
perfectness ’’ (Col. iii. 14). 

225. The fear of the Lord, for he says, “ A woman 
that feareth the Lord she shall be praised” (Prov. 
xxxi, 30). 


THE PSALMS. 


DOMINE QUIS HABITAT.—Ps, xv. 


HAT shallow babblers throng the wynds of 
life, 

Each drivelling his narrow shibboleth, 
Heirs of the silent commonwealth of death! 
Limn thou the Christ, ’mid such sectarian strife, 
Where, but for very shame, the zealot’s knife 
Would clench the text that fires the bigot’s breath 
With the dull hate that grimly smouldereth ; 
When every fane with jangling creeds is rife, 
Lord, who shall walk with Thee the plains of light ? 
He who is merciful, and just, and true ; 
No jealous soldier in the immortal fight, 





| A loving comrade, brave God’s work to do; 


Who, not content to weep, and watch, and pray, 
Storms with bright faith the city far away. 
Auan Broprick, M.A. 
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Fan 

(JAX, PALE sad woman sat forlorn 

AY The tangled feathery fern among ; 
“~The reapers cut the yellow corn, 


And careless hummed a harvest song, 
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REAPING. 


With something in its light refrain 

That touched her soul—‘'The seed needs 
rain, 

To bring a golden reaping. 
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She twined wild roses in her hair, 
As thinking of a happier time, 
When birds sang sweet and winds were fair, 
Ere Sorrow’s bells began to chime, 
And still she heard amidst her pain 
The reapers’ song—‘ The seed needs rain, 
To bring a golden reaping.” 


The purple hills swept far away, 

The purple sea beyond them rolled, 
And out beyond the ocean lay 

A land where workers toiled for gold: 
And sharper rang the light refrain 
The reapers sang—“ The seed needs rain, 
To bring a golden reaping.” 


A voice she had not heard for years 
Sudden upon the stillness broke ; 

Her eyes half blind with trembling tears 
Of joy, to new-born life awoke ; 


THE SISTERS OF 





Her heart beat to the sweet refrain 
The reapers sang—‘ The seed needs rain, 
To bring a golden reaping.” 


Her eyes have looked into the eyes 
She never thought again to see; 
Her hand clasped in another lies, 
That dead to her she thought to be— 
Loud rises o’er the reapers’ strain 
A voice, “O love, we sowed in pain, 
To find a golden reaping.” 


“O love! O love! this is no dream!” 

She starts and shyly glances round, 
Half doubting yet the golden gleam 

Of sunlight that her life has crowned, 
Whilst heavenward floats the reapers’ strain, 
Like solemn chant—* The seed needs rain, 
To bring a golden reaping.” 

JULIA GODDARD. 


DUESBURY DEE. 


BY AGNES GIBERNE, 


fam CHAPTER X. 

OR a moment, in consternation such as 
he had never felt before, Gowrie thought 
that all was over with Elfrida. Blinded 
by tears, and forgetful of the open 


(As y Ax trap-door, she went suddenly down, 


*) with a startled scream. 
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PS 
é 3) It was a terrible moment for them all. 
Vac But the girls had been trained by a free 
country life to habits of bodily activity and self- 
helpfulness. Though Gowrie’s forward start came 
too late, Elfrida’s own hands grasped at the floor- 
ing as she went through, not obtaining a hold 
sufficient to prevent her fall, but enough to break 
it. With marvellous readiness and presence of 
mind for a girl, she swung herself to the ladder, 
and thenee with one daring leap reached the ground, 
alighting on her feet. But for this she would have 
come down upon her back. 

The others followed in all haste, and found her 
standing below, composed, though pale as a sheet. 

“ Well, if ever I saw pluck before!” exclaimed 
Gowrie. ‘“ You did frighten me, Frida! But how 
you managed to escape-——”’ 

“ Frida, how could you be so careless!” exclaimed 
Ruby. 

Elfrida lifted her eyes coldly to her sister. “I 
don’t think you need say much,” she answered, in a 
voice which shook, notwithstanding her best efforts. 
“It is no thanks to you and Ansty that I wasn’t 
killed.” 

“‘ Nobody touched you,” said Ruby. 

Elfrida turned away, and went out of the stable, 
without another word, and Ruby looked uneasily 
after her, conscious of having been unkind. 





“Really, you might have said something a little 
different, Ruby,” Gowrie observed. “She was as near 
as possible being maimed for life. Look here! if her 
head had struck against this wall she would just 
have been killed on the spot. You take it coolly, I 
think we have been hard on her, and I don’t mean to 
have any more of it, Frida is the best among us, 
after all, I do believe.” 

“She ought to have looked where she was going,” 
said Ansty. 

“We drove her into forgetting, and we ought all 
to have been on the look-out. Ill tell you what, if 
Frida had been half-killed, we shouldn’t think quite 
so little of our share in the matter. I’m going to 
see where she is,” 

But Gowrie searched for Elfrida in vain. She was 
not in the garden, seemingly, or in any of the fields 
near at hand. He even went up-stairs, and rapped 
at her bed-room door, but found nobody within. 

At tea-time she was in her usual place. Ruby 
glanced doubtfully now and then at her twin-sister’s 
white and downcast face. It was very evident from 
Mrs. Caradoc’s look that Elfrida had told no tales. 
A sense of remorse was struggling for entrance into 
Ruby’s heart, denied admittance only by pride. Had 
she indeed been harsh and unkind to Elfrida ? 

Under cover of the buzz following Mr. Caradoc’s 
departure she whispered to Gowrie, who sat next to 
her, “ What is the matter with Frida ? offended still, 
I suppose.” 

“Well, we gave her good reason to be so. Have 
you told your mother? ” 

“Why should I? Nobody is hurt, and mamma 
would get a horrid fit of neuralgia if she knew any 
of us had been in danger.” 
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Gowrie’s “ H’m!” did not show him to be quite 
convinced, so Ruby began talking fast about some- 
thing else. 

Tea was at an end, and folks showed signs of dis- 
persing, when the servant brought in a bandbox and 
a parcel, 

“ Frida’s first purchases, I suppose,” said Millie, 
smiling. ‘ Now our curiosity will be satisfied.” 

Eifrida came slowly to the table, looking very little 
interested in the matter. Millie wondered what had 
come over her since the morning. 

“ There isn’t much in this parcel,” she said, list- 
lessly untying the string. ‘I only bought myself a 
pair of kid gloves, and a little scarf for mamma, and 
a roll of flannel because I want to make one or two 
petticoats for the poor next winter.” The last words 
were hurried over somewhat shamefacedly. ‘“ And 
this is the stuff that Ursie chose for her doll’s frock. 
Mamma, I don’t know whether you will care for this 
scarf, but I wanted to get something.” 

“My darling, it is only too pretty. You should 
not have thrown your money away on me,” said Mrs, 
Caradoc, kissing her, and a faint flush without tears 
passed over Frida’s eyes. 

“T liked to do it,” she said. 
are the hats.” 

She was unfastening the band-box as she spoke, 
and soon lifted out a neat little black straw hat, 
with one soft ostrich feather. And a second, exactly 
like it, followed the first. 

Ruby understood in a moment, and her heart went 
down like lead. She had a burning sense of com- 
plete humiliation. She hated herself for having 
brought it on herself, and she almost hated Frida 
for having brought it on her. How could she accept 
the hat? Her first 
feelings were certainly not of gratitude, and this 
showed plainly in her variable face. 

Mrs. Caradoc watched the two girls with a pained 
look, and Millie Waring did the same in sorrowful 
perplexity. Elfrida showed no pleasure in her own 
gift. 
the table, not looking at her sister, but saying, coldly, 
“That is for Ruby.” 


‘And then there 


How could she ever wear it? 


And Ruby, with cheeks as 


burning as Elfrida’s were pale, stood opposite, clench- 
ing her hands under the table, with a muttered 


er 


‘hank you,” . 
Elfrida folded up some of the tissue-paper, and 
put back her own hat into the box, with fingers that 
shook visibly. The boys had gone out of the room 
as the parcels came in, and no one present seemed 
to know exactly what to do next. 
ward, and lifted the unfortunate hat. 
pretty,” she said, “ very. 
Frida, dear. Let me see how it suits, Ruby. 
yours on, Frida.” 

Ruby submitted to having hers placed on her dis- 
orderly hair, but, between mortification and distress, 
she gulped, and was nearly in tears. 


Put 
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Millie came for- | 
“Tt is very | 
You have a nice taste, | 


answer was to take up her band-box and walk out of 
the room. 

“Frida has been overdone to-day,” said Mrs. 
Caradoc. “ She looks quite pale.” 

“That was Frida’s secret,” said little Ursula. 
“Tt was the hats, cousin Millie. She made us pro- 
mise we wouldn’t tell, because she wanted Ruby to 
have a surprise, and she thought it would be so nice. 
There was one hat a great deal prettier, but she 
wouldn’t have that because there wasn’t any second 
one exactly like it for Ruby.” 

Millie was not sorry that the words were spoken, 
though they brought another wave of burning colour 
over Ruby’s face. The hat was pulled hastily off, 
and Ruby stood fidgeting it in her hands. 

“Could you not find Frida, and thank her?” 
asked Millie, softly, as those around were dispersing. 

“T did,” said Ruby. 

“Hardly, dear. She could not have told that you 
were pleased.” 

Ruby was silent, and took the first opportunity to 
move away—whether or no to comply Miss Waring 
did not know. A little later, when the sisters came 
together in the drawing-room, she was grieved to see 
them still cold in manner. Each looked unhappy, 
and each seemed carefully avoiding the other’s eyes. 


Ruby was in a restless state all the remainder of the 


evening, while Elfrida sat in a corner of the sofa, 
leaning back, and looking steadily at a book, the 
pages of which she never turned. Millie Waring 


was sure that she saw tears dropping more than once. 


| To get hold of Ruby again that night Millie did not 


find possible. Just before bed-time she happened to 
meet Elfrida toiling wearily up-stairs, and kissed her 


affectionately. 


She lifted out the second hat, and placed it on | 


« Kind little sister,’ she said. 
“Oh no, cousin Millie.” 
“ Ruby will see it so soon. Have a little patience, 
darling.” 

Elfrida turned her face away, but Millie caught a 
half-murmur of—“ So hard to forgive.” 

“ Forgive us as we forgive,” she said, gently. 

“T know, but it isn’t easy,” said Elfrida, in a 
choked voice. “I did want to please her.” 

“Could you not try to have your old manner to 
her, dear Frida ?” 

“Oh, cousin Millie, you don’t know—you can’t 
understand!” and Elfrida 
hurried away. 


burst into tears, and 


“© money, money!” sighed Millie Waring, once 


; more. 


CHAPTER XI. 
““Wuy, you have had a short walk to-day!” said 
Millie Waring next morning, finding Ruby on the 
stairs half an hour before dinner. 
“ Yes, it really was rather too bad,” said Ruby, 
“We wanted to go to the wood, and half-way there 


Elfrida’s only | Frida said she was so tired she could not go on. 
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Frica laughed at her like the rest of us, but she 
actually began to cry, and Frica gave way.” 

“ Poor Frida.” 

« But it must be all nonsense, because she never 
minds a long walk. And you can’t think how cross 
she has been all the morning. Nothing pleases her.” 

“ People are often a little irritable when they are 
not quite well,” said Millie. ‘ She does not look 
well. And she had a disappointment yesterday 
evening, which may have made her feel flat.” 

Ruby was walking down-stairs with Millie, and 
they went into the garden together. ‘“ Disappoint- 
ment,” she repeated. 

“ About the hat.” 

Ruby was silent for a turn. 

“ Thave had a disappointment too,” said Millie. 
“Do you know, Ruby, I have heard for years past of 
two dear twin-sisters, devotedly fond of each other, 
and never happy parted. I have heard of them, but 
I don’t see them. ‘There are two dear girls, indeed, 
but I find them separated.” 

“Tt isn’t my fault,” said Ruby, in a low voice. 

“Whose, then? Frida’s ?”’ 

“There is that money,” said Ruby. 

‘And you will let the money part you! a few 
miserable thousands of pounds to crush your love !” 

*‘T love Frida still, cousin Millie.” 

“As you did?” 

“ Things can’t be the same,” said Ruby. 

“They cannot if jealousy is allowed to step in; I 
grant that.” 

“T am not jealous,” said Ruby, colouring. “ Jea- 
lousy is such a mean thing. Only I don’t think 
Frida ought to be put first, and I don’t like the way 
she goes on.” 

“What way?” 

“ She—fusses.” 

“T have not seen it; but even so, isn’t it natural ? 
Would not you be excited in her place ? Is that cause 
enough to keep you two apart ?” 

“TIT know I was wrong last night,” said Ruby, 
frankly. ‘I had been cross to her, and then it 
made me vexed with myself when the hat came. I 
couldn’t feel properly pleased with it.” 

*“Why not tell her you were sorry?” 

“She might have known,” said Ruby. “I say 
cross things sometimes, I know, but I am always 
sorry afterwards. When I get vexed I can’t help 
saying cross things. Mamma says I ought to pray 
not to do it, but I don’t see that that does any 
good.” 

“What do you pray for?” asked Millie, pointedly. 

“Why, to be made better,” said Ruby. 

“To be made more Christ-like in every-day life, do 
you mean? To have your hasty words all forgiven, 
and to be kept from any more in the future ? 

“I—suppose so. I meant that, of course.” 

“If you did not distinctly ask for it, dear, how can 
you expect God to give it you?” 





Ruby looked up, and looked down. 

** But perhaps you did not expect it ?” 

“TI don’t know. I never do seem to get answers to 
my prayers,” said Ruby. 

“T am not much surprised,” said Millie, gently. 
“Tf you hardly know what you have asked for, and 
don’t expect to be heard, you are likely to find no 
result. But the ‘ Ask, and it shall be given you’ must 
come true if you ask in the right way.” 

“What is the right way ?” asked Ruby. 

“In the name of Jesus—earnestly, reverently, 
meaning what you say, and believing that God will 
certainly hear and certainly answer. Short of that, 
prayer is hardly prayer at all.’’ 

Ruby thought silently of the few minutes or less 
during which, night and morning, she knelt beside 
her bed, thinking of very earthly matters, and utter- 
ing a few vague sentences of prayer—so called. Was 
it any marvel that she should have been left to fight 
the daily battle in her own strength, and that so 
fighting she should have failed?” 

“One other thing hinders prayer sorely,” said Miss 
Waring. 

‘“* What other?” Ruby wanted to know. 

“* First be reconciled to thy brother.’ ” 

“ But Frida and I are not enemies.” 

“T hope not! The verse does not imply that. It 
only speaks of ‘ Remembering that thy brother hath 
aught against thee.’ The command is, ‘First be 
reconciled * * then come and offer thy gift.’” 

“T don’t offer a gift in prayer, do 1?” 

“You ought. The gift of yourself—your heart— 
your worship.” 

Then the dinner-bell rang, and they had to hasten 
in, but Ruby was unwontedly thoughtful at dinner- 
time. When Millie saw Elfrida, she said to herself, 
“That child is not well.” Nobody else, however, 
seemed to think much of it; and when Elfrida was 
questioned, she only flushed up, and said she was 
“rather tired.” 

A grand piece of news was made known to the 
children that evening by Mrs, Caradoc—neither more 
nor less than that Frederica was going to be married 
to Mr. Arbuthnot. 

There was great excitement on hearing this. The 
children poured out eager questions. Frica to be- 
come Mrs, Arbuthnot! Frica to be the rector’s wife! 
Frica to be Gowrie’s stepmother! It seemed almost 
too strange to be true. Ruby was very anxious to 
know what Gowrie would think, and was astonished 
to learn that he had been acquainted with the fact 
for a month past. 

* He is pleased because it will make his father 
happy,” Mrs. Caradoc said. 

And how soon was the wedding to take place? 
And who would be the bridesmaids? And when 
Frederica was gone what about lessons? Would 
Fred come over from the parsonage and teach them 
still ? 
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“Qh no,” said Mrs. Caradoc; “ Frica will have 
enough to do in the parish. You forget that we are 
going to have a governess. ‘The wedding will pro- 
bably take place in about six weeks, and here are 
four bridesmaids ready to our hand.” 

This caused a fresh outburst of questions. But 
Frida, who would generally have shown herself the 
most interested in such a matter, sat almost silent 
through all. Nobody noticed this except Millie. 

Millie’s words to Ruby were not entirely without 
effect ; for that night, when the twin sisters lay side 
by side in the dark, Ruby forced herself to say, 
“I’m sorry I was so cross, Frida; I do really like 
the hat.” 

It was not the most full or graceful of apologies, 
but Frida turned round and gave her a kiss, which 
Ruby heartily returned. 

To Ruby’s mind that settled the affair satisfac- 
torily, and she was perplexed a little later to hear 


TO THE ‘TRUTH. oT 


sounds of smothered weeping on the other side of 


the bed. After listening in uneasy silence for a 
time she spoke, and the sounds ceased. 

“Frida, what is the matter ? ” 

“TI thought you were asleep. 
don’t want to talk,” said Frida. 

Questioning brought no further explanation, and 
Ruby was fain to let the matter alone. Frida con- 
trolled herself thereafter, at least until Ruby’s ears 
were no longer awake to hear. 

The chasm between the twins was bridged over 
with that kiss, but it was not closed. They were 
apart still, instead of being one, as heretofore. Ruby 
could not get over the fact of the money, and 
Elfrida’s manner towards Ruby had something 
strangely cold and languid about it. Even Millie, 
looking on, could hardly decide which sister was most 
to blame for the change. 


Never mind. I 





(To be continued). 








BEARING WITNESS TO THE 


TRUTH. 


*« Jesus answered, To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 


truth * * * 


is Truth?’ said jesting 
Pilate, and would not stay for an 
answer!” Such is the great 
Englishman's comment on the 
words of Scripture, and it will 
depend lasely on a man’s own temperament 
and cast of character whether he reads the ques- 
tion as a mere sceptical sneer or an index 
of honest inquiry. Was it that this Roman 
Governor felt the magic of that Presence, of Him 
who was Himself “the way, the truth, and the 
life?” Did he feel, as we all do feel, respect for 
perfect goodness and perfect truth embodied in a 
human form? And did he, therefore, ask his 
question anxiously, earnestly, as a man who would 
fain realise such an ideal in himself. far off as he 
knows himself to be from it at present? Or was 
he jesting? Did he ask—as some even now ask— 
“What are truth and goodness but mere names ? 
Is not the truth of one age the falsehood of the 
next ? the goodness of one country the crime of 
another? Is there any fixed standard of truth, 
any universal criterion of goodness?’ Pilate’s 
creed—if so we may call it—told him no; and 


even now, all these centuries since, there are those | 
who tell us the same—tell us that, beyond the | 


limits of positive science, there is no fixed truth. 
If that be so, then, of us who profess ourselves 
Christians the text is not true. That end and aim 
of existence laid down by Jesus, is falsely so laid; 
we were not for this end born, and not for this 
cause came we into the world, that we should bear 
witness unto the truth. The great truths of 


Pilate saith unto Him, What is Truth ?”’—Sr. Joun xviii. 37, 38 (parts). 


science are not the truths that gather us Sunday 
after Sunday in the house of God, however they 
may gather us on other days, and elsewhere. We 
do not go to our Bibles to learn physical truths, 
any more than we go to our scientific text-books 
to learn spiritual ones. In the words of Jesus, as 
in the writings of the old scriptures, we find col- 
| loquial and popular statements of scientific truths, 
just as in our common speech we still speak of 
the earth as fixed, and of the sun rising and 
setting. Yet surely it would be wrong to say 
| that we find no other kind of truth, no fixed 
standard of such truth. 

Let us notice, in one or two particulars, how, 
for us, this question of Pilate’s—the question of 
the object and end of our own existence in this 
world—is answered in the teaching and example 
of Jesus Christ. 

What is the kind, or are the kinds, of truth 
revealed in Holy Scripture; and in what way is 
our quest of such truth made incumbent upon 
| us? How much would be done towards solving 
| the often dark enigma of life if we could satis- 
| factorily answer those two questions ? 

1. There is, first of all, what we may call social 
truth—the truth as to man’s relation to his fellow- 
'man. This it is which is stated as the summary 

of the second table of the law, thus—“ My duty 
| to my neighbour is to be true and just in all my 
dealings.” Now, without saying that truth and 
honesty were not in the world till Christ came, or 
were confined to God’s people, one need do no 
more than draw attention to the fact what a new 
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sanction this truth derived from the teaching, and 
still more from the example, of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
in what a new and peculiarly odious light the 
hypccrite stood, according to that system which 
tracked man’s actions down below the surface to 
the hidden source, and placed the kingdom of God 
within Him. 

2. This led at once up to a second and seemingly 
narrower range of truth, a man’s truth to self. 
Man had so far analysed his own nature as to be 
aware that there was one principle in it, which 
had a “ prerogative and natural supremacy ” above 
the others; but it was revelation only, and 
specially the revelation of Him who was embodied 
truth itself, which put conscience in its true posi- 
tion, as, more than the candle of God shining 
within, the very articulate voice of God—a still 
small voice, but none the less God’s voice—saying 
to man, “ This is the way; walk thou in it!” 

3. So that this again throws us back on a third 
sphere—truth to God, the truth as to man’s re- 
lation to God. Morality found out something at 
least of the former truths; but this could only be 
the subject of a supernatural revelation. There 
was that revelation embodied in the incarnate 
Christ, standing as a prisoner before Pilate, and 
about—when the words were uttered—to endorse 
that truth for ever in His atoning blood on 
Calvary. 

Now these are days when men’s quest of truth 
is anxious, and no doubt sincere. On all hands 
there is a stirring of the dry bones, and men want 
to know the truth about their duties and des- 
tinies, their relation to God, their double citizen- 
ship of this world and of heaven. And here—as 
experience is every day and hour more emphatically 
teaching them—here is the sole basis of such 
truth. Here, in the revealments of God’s Gospel, 
here in the embodied example of the Incarnate 
Saviour, is the sole answer to the question, “ What 
is truth?” about these great matters. Here— 
elaborate as they will—is the simple statement of 
life’s meaning, end, and aim for every Christian 
man, woman, and child. ‘To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that ’— 
like my Saviour, by my life and death—“ I should 
bear witness unto the truth.” We shall not, 
indeed, in the Holy Book, or in the objective 
teaching of Christ’s example, find new truths, 
such as continually evolve themselves in other 
departments of truth ; but we shall find endlessly 
new adaptations of old ones, shall find that ‘‘ one 
increasing purpose ” does “run through the 
ages,” and, by its constant applicability, proves 
itself God’s truth, and not man’s mere fragment- 
ary groping after truth. In this respect there is 
room for endless progress, even in our realisation 
of the one fixed truth. For instance, there have 
been times when men thought that their love for 





Christ should make them hate one another, should 
make them proud and exclusive, that it should 
make them cringe and fawn before God, as before 
some austere man who had to be propitiated. How 
complete a statement of truth on these three points 
are the three heads of truth we just now glanced 
at! It is not so we have learned Christ. We 
take Him there as He stands before Pilate, suffer. 
ing the greatest indignities unresenting, dying 
for the truth’s sake—dying because He revealed 
to man truer relations to His Father in heaven 
than the Jew had recognised in his Jehovah. 
There is our own perfect model for practice, as our 
perfect standard of truth. What does that model 
teach us in those three spheres into which duty 
naturally breaks up ? 

(a) He teaches us to be true and just in all our 
dealings. He teaches us something nobler than 
the miserable rule of expediency, the mean ambition 
of “getting on” in life at any price. He teaches us 
to have a conscience void of offence towards God, 
and our fellow-man. Prone as we are in our petty 
pride to stand aloof from all whom we think other 
than eligible or amiable, what a noble satire on 
our exclusiveness is Christ, the Incarnate Son of 
God face to face with this pompous Roman gover- 
nor, or stooping gently as a mother over the poor 
shamefaced fallen woman; we, so ready to push 
others aside, to trample them down and use them 
as steps in the ladder of our own paltry ambition. 

(b) So, too, of a Christian man’s duty to himself, 
the duty of truth to himself and in himself, truth 
“in the inward part, ” as it has been so strikingly 
termed. There is not, as we know, a more 
withering sarcasm in the whole range of written 
composition than the denunciation of the Pharisees 
by this same meek and lowly Jesus of Nazareth 
in that 23rd chapter of St. Matthew whose burden 
or refrain is “ Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites !” 

Whatever else we do, or leave undone, let con- 
science have free play. Let us sacrifice all to this. 
Take conscience certified by Holy Scripture as 
our sole standard of right and wrong. This will 
lift us far out of range of the shifting waves and 
shoals of men’s opinion. We shall not stay to ask 
what people think, but what God in our conscience 
and our Bible tells us. We may think right what 
others think wrong, or vice versd. Say it out; 
act it out. Such a course will not make us popu- 
lar, for men love partisans, but it will make us 
respected by self and by all those whose respect 
is worth having. 

It is not so easy, this reference of all to con- 
science, as blindly to follow prescription ; but to 
this conclusion we must, by our position, come. 
And they were singularly bold words of St. Paul, 
seeming almost to settle the vexed question of 
morality, and to make truth relative to the man. 
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He said (Rom. xiv. 14), “I know, and am per- | 
suaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing 
unclean of itself; but to him that esteemeth any- 
thing to be unclean, to him it is wnelean.” 

(c) Lastly, let us acquire the holy habit of refer- 
ring all to God. Be this our sole rule of life, our one | 
standard of truth. 
go straight to Christ for example, and for strength 
to follow that example. 
great fact revealed by Him who spoke our text. 
Many and many a fine structure of old morality 
had crumbled into nothingness for lack of this 
solid foundation. Many of the great “seekers 


Go straight to God in prayer, | 


such relations. By prayer to God, informal and 
spontaneous as the child’s to the parent, by con- 
formity of life to Christ’s likeness, by constant re- 
newals of sacramental union with Him, show that 
we, the disciples, take to ourselves the Master’s 
great prescription of duty. To this end was I 
born, and for this cause came I into the world, 


that I should bear witness unto the truth!” 


There, after all, was the | 


after God” had guessed, as it were, the truth | 


about their duty to themselves, and nobly made 


their lives an illustration of such duty, living | 


purely and chastely in the midst of heathen wicked- 
ness. But the fatherly relation of God to man 


was pre-eminently the truth, to establish which | 


Christ was born of a human mother, and came 
into this human world and society. So, in its 
degree, should our life be a realisation of this great 
truth. Think of what Pilate’s conception of God 
was. Think what even Caiaphas or Herod knew 
of God, and then look on the marred visage of 
that Nazarene prisoner yonder, and ask yourself 
was ever such a revolution wrought in man’s 


deepest thoughts as he worked by the infusion |. 


of the idea of God’s fatherhood—His own brother- 
hood—with man? Make life an illustration of 


Then shall we always have ready an answer 
either for the sneering sceptic or the honest in- 
quirer to the question, “ What is truth?” an 
answer better and nobler than any mere verbal one, 
the answer of our life, the answer of a conscience 
void of offence towards God and towards man; an 
answer, the only answer, that as the world and 
worldly relations drop off and leave us else alone, 
shall enable us to say, with that same Saviour, 
“and yet I am not alone, because my Father is 
with me,” that shall bear us up on our death-bed 
as bravely as it bore up our incarnate Saviour in 
Gethsemane and on Calvary, and enable us, in 
His strength, and relying on His merits—when 
wwe lie down at last to die—to say (and still 
in the words of the great Master), “Father, I 
have glorified Thee on earth. I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest me to do... . Now 
I am no more in the world. : . . I come to Thee. 
Holy Father, now I come to Thee.... It 
is finished. . . . Into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 





PHILIP VAUGHAN’S LIFE-WORK. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
PHILIP RECEIVES A SHOCK. 


“* Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all 
away!” SHAKSPERE, 


light experienced by Philip 
Vaughan when he became 





portrait. As the miser guards 
his treasure, so he guarded 
that; no prying eyes were 
allowed to behold it; and he had never 
once recurred to the subject of his pur- | 
chase in his conversation with his friend | 
Ashton. It was his main object to de- 

tach Ashton from all remembrance of 

the circumstance; and whenever any- | 
thing seemed to be on the verge of 
precipitating a revelation, he adroitly changed the 
subject. He trusted to time and separation to obli- 


| 


BY JOHN EVEREST. 


terate every trace of the singular incident from 
his friend’s mind. The matter soon ceased to have 
any interest for Reginald for another reason, as yet 
unsuspected by any person acquainted with the two 
students. Mr. Ashton, in his inner consciousness, 
was obliged to confess to himself that the career of 
Frances Wyntoun had suddenly assumed a serious 
import in his eyes. He had no thought for any other 
person ever since that last interview in the studio at 
St. John’s Wood, when he had first became aware of 
the genius of Miss Wyntoun, as well as of her strik- 
ing intellectual beauty. Thus, on both sides, a 
barrier sprung up between himself and Philip, of 
which neither seemed in the outset to be cognisant, 
and which yet fully asserted itself. It did not in- 
terfere with their friendship in the slightest degree, 
but it checked the spirit of garrulity in both. When 
a man has any serious object engaging his undivided 
attention, he is not likely to be given to trifles. So, 
without either quite knowing how, Philip and Regi- 


| nald ceased to unbosom themselves to each other with 


that frankness which had distinguished them on first 


being thrown together at Cambridge. Mr. Ashton 
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rarely spoke of his affairs to any one, and this secret 
of his growing regard for Frances Wyntoun he 
cherished deeply, as though his life depended upon 
its being kept perfectly undetected and unsurmised. 

As for Philip Vaughan, he heartily rejoiced when 
the time came for leaving London, and he could 
once more set foot across the threshold of The 
Grange. Nor did Mr. Vaughan regret the change, 
for the metropolis was little to his taste with his en- 
feebled health. He would frequently, nevertheless, 
cast a thought towards his old friend Colonel Denham; 
and soon after reaching home he sent that gallant 
officer a pressing invitation to join him in the 
country. The colonel, however, discovered that his 
engagements forbade all hope at this juncture of his 
accepting his friend’s invitation, and he wrote to the 
owner of The Grange, with many apologies, to this 
effect. 

While Mr, Vaughan sat reading the colonel’s 
letter Philip entered the room, booted and spurred, 
as though ready for a long ride. 

“Going out?” inquired Mr. Vaughan, as he 
looked up from the table. 

“ Yes, father; don’t you remember this is the day 
I settled to ride over to Carleton Towers?” 

“Dear me, how badly my memory serves me! 
How long do you intend to be away, Philip?” said 
Mr. Vaughan, somewhat wearily. 

“Only for two or three days. My things have 
already preceded me. Is that a letter from Colonel 
Denham ?” 

“Yes; he cannot come, 
direct route.” 

“T amsorry for that,” remarked Philip. 

“Sit down, my son, for a little while, if you are in 
no hurry.” 

Philip did as requested. His father did not im- 
mediately resume the conversation, however. ‘The 
silence was at length broken by the younger man. 

“So the living at Burnford has at length fallen in, 
I hear.” 

“Yes, and as I was cbliged to present, I have given 
it to a Mr. Morton, a friend of Lord Carleton’s.” 

“And an excellent fellow into the bargain, I am 
told,” said Philip. 

“Very,” answered his father. ‘By the way, 
Philip, this is a favourable opportunity of renewing 
our former conversation upon your own affairs. In 
your last letter from Cambridge you hinted that you 
did not see your way to going into the ministry, and 
therefore I had the less hesitation in complying with 
Lord Carleton’s request, especially as Mr. Morton is 
a most admirable man in all respects, and eminently 
worthy of his high calling. What is your own idea 
for the future ?” 

“T intend to go to the bar at present, but I am 
wishful to please you in any way that is possible.” 

Mr. Vaughan’s eyes brightened with pleasurable 
emotion, His son was coming round to the very 


He is off to Ireland by 





views he had always entertained for him. “Then 
if Sir William Turnbull should resign his seat in 
a short time, you will contest the county ? ” 

“Certainly, if I can be useful in my day and 
generation by that means.” 

Mr. Vaughan rose, and grasped his son’s hand 
warmly. ‘ You have made me very happy, Philip,” 
he said; “ more happy than I can tell you. We shall 
see you a famous man yet.” 

Bayard having been saddled and brought round 
to the door, Philip took leave of his father, and 
rode away. As he was slowly carried along, having 
given his horse’s neck the bridle, his thoughts 
and emotions were of a very mixed character. His 
first and deepest reflection concerned Mary Warner, 
in whose vicinity he would shortly be; but upon 
such pleasant thoughts as these others supervened. 
He knew the serious nature of the promises he 
had made to his father, and he now debated within 
himself how they were to be fulfilled. Upon one 
thing he had firmly made compact with himself, 
viz., that in whatever sphere he should be called to 
move, he would befriend that class which was not 
able to befriend itself. 

A warm welcome awaited him at the Towers, which 
he reached in company with Reginald Ashton, whom 
he had overtaken at the outer gates of the park. 
After a hasty toilet Philip came down to luncheon, 
for which he was prepared after a somewhat long 
and dusty ride. 

It chanced that Lord Carleton was more than 
usually agreeable on the occasion, a circumstance 
which was not unnoted by Philip. Certainly he had 
never been welcomed with such effusiveness and ap- 
parent joy on previous visits by his host. With Lady 
Carleton and Miss Ashton he was more intimate, 
and consequently they were always friendly in the 
extreme, 

Yet, in spite of his welcome, Philip had apparently 
come at an inopportune moment. The day of his 
visit was the one succeeding that upon which Boyne 
had been committed for trial by the magistrates at 
Thornton. Philip was ignorant of the whole trans- 
action—arrest and committal—but it was naturally 
the one topic of conversation in Burnford, and at 
the Towers. Some question or remark accidentally 
dropped by Reginald Ashton led to his enlightenment. 
He was too preoccupied to be roused by the mention 
of Boyne’s name, however, and the matter excited 
little interest in his mind, until an observation let 
fall by Lord Carleton acted upon him as a spark 
applied to a powder magazine. 

“The case is as clear as daylight,” said his lord- 
ship, referring to the charge against Boyne; “and 
my steward tells me there is another individual upon 
the estate who may be expected to follow him—one 
Warner.” 

No sooner had these words escaped Lord Carleton 
than Philip started violently—an action not per- 
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ceived by his host, though noted by others at the 
table. 

«Yes, Warner is the name,” continued his lord- 
ship, “and he lives at Dell Cottage. My tenants 
seem bent upon causing me anxiety and trouble ; but 
I will at least be even with these two gentlemen, if 
possible. Poaching with impunity has too long been 
carried on upon the estate.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


* Dark is my day whiles her fair light I miss, 
And dead my life that wants such lively blis3.”’ 
SPENSER. 


Any man who has deeply cherished in his soul some 
favourite idea, or some beloved image, and has found 
the current of his thoughts ruthlessly disturbed, will 
be able to appreciate the emotion of Philip Vaughan 
on learning that the breath of an evil report was 
likely to sully the fair fame of Mary Warner. Much 
as he had disliked and distrusted her father from 
previeus observation of him, he had never imagined 
for a moment that he would become a bye-word in 
the neighbourhood for his supposed lawless practices. 
Yet his first thought was not for the father; it 
turned in the direction of the daughter, that lovely 
embodiment of virtue and beauty. He dreaded the 
effect upon her of this new trouble. Though her 
heart were breaking, he read her character with 
sufficient discrimination to know that she would 
preserve a firm outward demeanour; but he also 
trembled for the final triumph of slander. Mary 
might defy public opinion for a time, but if this re- 
port were true, how could she hope to continue doing 
so? The persistency of the world’s enmity is very 
great, and he dreaded lest it should eventually break 
down her spirit, ana drive her out of the neighbour- 
hood to seek peace and rest in some district where 
she was totally unknown. 

The report affecting Warner had also another 
effect upon Philip, and one rather the contrary of 
that which would have been produced upon most 
people. Instead of detaching him from her, and 
weakening his affection, he felt that it bound him 
still more strongly to her. If she had only one 
relative upon earth, and that relative brought dis- 
grace upon her, this was an additional reason why 
Philip desired to shield her from the blasts of an 
uncharitable world. It was his nature to cling to 
that which was called upon to suffer and endure—be 
it human or merely animal. There was a wealth of 
devotion in him, which only sorrow could adequately 
reveal, 

Unquestionably, he was arriving at one of the 
turning-points in his inner life. He knew from 
his present feelings—which were stronger and more 
conclusive evidence than any other that could be fur- 
nished—that the roots of his love had taken perma- 
nent hold upon his nature. It was no mushroom 





affection, which might live for a day and be blighted 
by adversity. Trial and sorrow were rather the meat 
it fed on; and never, in the whole course of his 
knowledge of and acquaintance with Mary Warner, 
had his heart gone out to her so impulsively, go 
wholly, so completely. 

“What will be will be,” he said to himself, but 
let the tide of events bring what it might, now and 
for ever his soul was one with her whom he loved. 

That same afternoon he sought out Mr. Andrews— 
a matter of no great difficulty—in the hope of ascer- 
taining from him the real state of the case, and per- 
chance to discover that the report was unfounded. 
He met the steward coming out of the offices, and 
inquired whether he had leisure for a little private 
conversation. Being answered in the affirmative, 
he led the way into a secluded portion of the park. 
Here the two men were able to converse undis- 
turbed. 

Philip found some difficulty in opening the sub- 
ject. Mr. Andrews might naturally evince surprise 
at his taking an interest in an individual of the 
known character of Warner. What had Lord Carle- 
ton’s tenant to do with the heir to The Grange es- 
tates? This was the question that flashed through 
the steward’s mind, as he elevated his eyebrows and 
looked inquiringly at Philip, after the very first 
words of their interview. 

“TI understand,” began Philip, “that there is 
some talk against one Warner, who lives upon the 
estate, as being implicated in poaching practices. 
Is that so? ” 

“Tt is true, Mr. Vaughan,” replied Mr. Andrews, 
“that there is a good deal of talk on the subject. 
When a man gets a bad name it is not easy to pre- 
vent it.” 

“T have my reasons for wishing to know the exact 
truth in the matter,” resumed Philip ; “and without 
explaining these reasons to you, I hope you will in- 
form me precisely how the case stands.” 

“Well, as the case now is,” replied the other, 
‘there is absolutely nothing whatever in a legal sense 
against this man Warner.” Philip here experienced 
a feeling of relief. “But one of my keepers swears 
that he is just as guilty as Boyne, and we are hoping 
to bring his complicity home to him.” 

This did not quite satisfy the steward’s questioner. 
It meant, in fact, anything or nothing. 

“Tf this is all that can be alleged against Warner, 
it seems to me grossly unfair to connect his name 
with that of a poacher caught in the very act. It is 
depriving him of his character on very insufficient 
evidence.” 

“Bless your heart, Mr. Vaughan, don’t trouble 
yourself about Warner’s character! That’s gone 
long ago. The man’s associates are quite sufficient 
to tell you that. I know them all, and I know Warner; 
and mark my words, that if he doesn’t alter he will 
be before the Thornton bench in a very short time. 


’ 
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We have had our eyes upon him for a very long 
while, and he doesn’t bear inspection very well.” 

Now, it so happened that the very next day was 
that fixed for the trial of Boyne at the assizes. Early 
in the morning the steward, the keepers, and others 
interested in the case as witnesses or otherwise had 
left for the county town. Warner, also, had gone 
upon a similar errand. He had been permitted to 
see Boyne during the time between his committal 
and the trial, and the two had still preserved their 
friendly understanding, for we cannot dignify the 
feeling or tie which existed between them as one of 
friendship. Warner, however, did not know what 
might transpire at the trial, and a sort of fascination 
had come over him to attend it. Nothing was known 
against himself of a criminating nature, and though 
he surmised clearly how the case would go against 
Boyne, he was anxious to be present and to listen 
himself to the last act of the drama. 
attend he should be constantly under the feeling that 
something had been said or done which he ought to 
know. The guilty conscience trembles at the possible 
unknown ; the indefinable wields for it terrors which 
the actual cannot rival. It is only the privilege of 
the innocent to regard with equanimity the fate 
which the future has in store for men. 

Mary Warner knew why her father had left her, 
and why, possibly, he might not return to Dell Cot- 
tage that night. Yet, though Boyne’s crime had 
relieved her of an odious persecution, she could not 
rejoice over it. With the true tenderness of woman 
she now first felt the presence of a sentiment of real 
pity for Boyne. There was one thing, however, 
which she hoped from the capture and punishment 
of Boyne, viz., the reclamation of her father. She 
felt that she would give anything in the world to 
aecomplish this result, which had hitherto been the 
object of many apparently fruitless prayers. It was 
well that the knowledge was withheld from her that 
his habits had acquired the mastery over him. Hope 
may not bring events to pass, but it causes the time 
of probation to pass with less heaviness of spirit 
than if it had no influence upon the human soul. 

Immediately after breakfast Philip Vaughan bent 
his steps in the direction of Dell Cottage. If you 
had asked him his object in undertaking this journey 
he would have been puzzled to explain it. He had, 
in fact, no definite purpose, as he was obliged to con- 
fess to himself, but he had a vague desire to be of 
service to Mary, or to her father. He could not help 
thinking of the time when he had last threaded the 
copse, and came upon the vision of Mary at the 
further gate. Again and again he longed for some 
stroke of fortune which should reveal her to him 
now, for he dreaded lest the interview he was seeking 
with her must take place in the presence of her father. 

When he reached the cottage, he saw, as he walked 
up the path, Mary herself in the fruit garden, which 
extended from the back of the building round one 


If he did not | 





of its sides. There was a little gate leading into 
the garden, and the latch of this gate he lifted, 
and passed in. He was close by Mary before she 
was aware of his presence. She had her back to- 
wards him, and he saw her dainty arm extended in 
the act of plucking the black currants from the 
thickly-laden bushes, The garden was one of the 
old-fashioned sort, not primly ordered with its rows 
of this flower, of that, and the other kind of plant; 
but Philip beheld a phantasmagoria of mingled 
colours—from roses, hollyhocks, ripening apples, 
luscious gooseberries, currants, and other growths. 

At his first word, Mary turned suddenly round, and 
a deep blush overspread her face when she perceived 
who was her visitor. 

“TI must humbly apologise for taking you thus at 
unawares, Miss Warner; but I saw you in the gar- 
den, and made bold to lift the latch, and walk in.” 

She now stood demurely before him, making no 
answer, save by the inclination of her head. 

“T hope I have not disturbed you, and put an un- 
timely end to your occupation,” said Philip, after a 
pause, 

“No, no, Mr. Vaughan, I have just finished, and 
am returning to the house.” She passed by her 
visitor, and moved towards the door of the cottage. 
Her heart was beating fast, and she was undecided 
what further remark to make. She felt that she 
could scarcely invite Philip to enter. At last she 
said, in as collected a tone as she could assume, “I 
was not aware that you were staying at Carleton 
Towers.” 

“T only arrived yesterday, and I felt that I must 
come once more to the scene of a very important in- 
cident in my life.” 

Their conversation touched upon many things, and 
hovered round others, and in both there was a 
dangerous sensation which seemed to say to each, 
“Your secret is known; it isin my keeping.” For 
the moment Philip Vaughan lost all thought of the 
indefinite objects of his visit. He saw before him 
only a being in whose happiness his own was bound 
up. And so, without knowing how he came to utter 
the words, he at length said, ‘‘ Miss Warner, can it be 
possible that you have not read the object which 
brought me hither? ” 

She put up her hand with a deprecatory gesture, 
but Philip went on. 

“No, I will not be silent. When I last saw you, 
I asked you to think of me sometimes at Cambridge. 
Little did I imagine then that you had obtained such 
ahold upon my heart. Miss Warner—Mary—ever 
since I then left you your face has never been absent 
from my memory—your image has never ceased to 
fill my heart. Say, have you thought of me? for my 
love for you can never be kept back. It is my life. 
I have come here—here—now, to offer it to you.” 

“ Hush, hush, Mr. Vaughan!” said Mary, covering 
her face with her hands, At Philip’s first words a 
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crimson flush had passed over her face, but now, as 
she grasped their full import, the tears forced their 
way between her fingers. 

“This must not be!” she continued; and then, draw- 
ing away her hands from her troubled countenance, 
she motioned him towards the door. ‘‘Go! leave me; 
do not make my lot still harder to bear than it is. I 
can never accept your love, so generously, so nobly 
offered, for you must not descend to the level of 
Mary Warner.” 

Almost as soon as she had uttered these words she 
had repented of them, for she saw that they gave 
hope to Philip. 

“Ts that all?” he exclaimed, as he seized her 
hand. 

“What is there to divide us? You do not say 
that you cannot love me? I am not indifferent to 
you. Tell me at once; now! now!” 

Alas! Mary only held her heart for response, for 
she knew that she could not deny her love. 

“Speak, Mary!” the impulsive Philip continued. 
“Say you will be mine, and it shali be my lot to 
guard your life from whatever dangers and trials 
assail it. You are still silent. Tell me, I implore 
you, whether this future may be mine!” 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read— Ruth ii. 
NTRODUCTION.—Where did we leave 
Naomi and Ruth at end of last lesson? 
At what time of year? Harvest being 
gathered ready, for winter soon coming 
on; these women must not be idle; they 
' too must lay by for the winter. But 
what can two poor women do, one quite 
Law of Moses allowed any to glean in fields 
Here is work ready to hand; this can 





old? 
(Lev. xix. 9). 
be done at once; the future left in God’s hands. 


I. RutH Gueantne. (Read ii. 1—7). Who made 
the proposal to go and glean? That as should be, 
the younger work for the elder. But first consults 
her mother-in-law; asks leave to go. At present 
knows nothing of Boaz. She will go and glean 
where any one shows favour to her {ver. 3). Where 
does she happen to go? Call such things accidents, 
but believe in God’s providence ordering such things 
for us. So she began her work. Most have seen a 
harvest-field: the reapers following each other in 
rows with their sickles; the corn cut down; the 
bundles laid side by side, then bound in sheaves; 
the women and children following behind, gleaning 
by degrees great bundles; sun shining brightly 
overhead; birds in numbers picking up dropped 
seeds, all too busy to frighten them away; all 
brightness; hard work. Pleasant sight. 


Mary controlled herself with a great effort. 

“It cannot be, Mr. Vaughan—that must be enough 
for us. Seek not to know more.” 

“Yet you do love me—dare you deny it, Mary? 
But you will not. Have I not your heart—then what 
can happen? ” 

He took her hand again, and this time she made no 
resistance. He attempted to enfold her in his em- 
brace, but then she shrank back, and said in broken 
accents, ‘‘ Pray leave me now; if—if—circumstances 
had been different, who knows—oh! what am I say- 
ing? Mr. Vaughan, do not longer torture me. Leave 
me, and I will wish for you all happiness, and pray 
for your welfare; but that which you ask for cannot 
be.” 

Philip saw that he could gain no further conces- 
sion, and as he turned to leave her, said, ‘ Mary, do 
not forget me. The world has nothing for me but 
your love, and I shall return again and claim it.” 

She saw him leave; she had strength to reach the 
window, and to watch him as he walked down the 
garden. Then she broke down utterly, and with a 
low moaning cry, as of one in physical pain, she sank 
down exhausted upon the floor. 





FirtH SERIES, 


The day | 


(To be continued.) 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 
No. 13. Boaz. 


| passes on; the master comes, What is his name? 
How does he salute the reapers? What do they 
answer? This a common Eastern salutation. 
He looks about; knows all the faces; sees a strange 
girl; inquires who she is; is told by the foreman. 
Does Boaz blame him for letting this stranger come 
and glean? Does he speak harshly, and turn her 
away? No; have heard his pious greeting to reapers. 
Boaz feared God. What had He said about the 


stranger and widow? (Deut. xxiv. 19.) So Boaz 
cares for the stranger, and will protect her. 
II. RurH Prorecrep. (Read 8—17). Now sce 


how Boaz sees to Ruth’s comfort. She is to stay by 
his maidens, thus will not feel lonely ; she is to share 
his servants’ meat and drink, either at meal-time or 
when thirsty at intervals ; and the reapers are even 
charged to let handfuls drop on purpose for her 
(ver. 16). Why is all this sudden interest in her? 
Ruth is puzzled to know, and asks Boaz. What 
does he answer ? (ver. 11). All the devotion and love 
to her mother-in-law well known; may the Lord 
give her a full reward as recompense for her trust in 
Him. So her present wants are supplied, and all 
anxiety ended, at any rate till end of harvest. Now 
see what can learn as to character of Boaz. He was 
(1) Pious. He remembered he had a Master in 
heaven (chap. vi. 9). He honoured God, and taught 
his servants to honour Him, (2) Industrious. Not 
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like some masters, leaving all to servants ; was daily 
round his fields ; saw to all himself; this the way to 
prosper. (3) Kind. May see this in manner of 
speaking to dependents. Some masters speak roughly, 
often swear at servants ; not so Boaz. Kindness also 
seen in treatment of Ruth. He did good to her, and 
was afterwards to be blessed in her. 

III. RutrH at Home. (Read 18—23). Now the 
day’s work over, all return home; perhaps singing 
harvest songs; perhaps twining garlands of field 
flowers. Ruth does not loiter. Who is waiting for 
her? But first she threshes out her bundle; how 
much is it? a whole ephah, i.e., eight gallons. With 
this load she goes to the cottage. Widow has had a 
lonely day; will be on the watch for her beloved 
daughter. Now a step heard, Ruth comes in ; lays 
down her bundle of corn; what a large one it is! 





kisses her mother-in-law; tells her story of all that | 


had happened to her. What does Naomi do? At 


once praises God giver of all goodness; then tells Ruth 
who Boaz is; anear kinsman; how happy for them 
to have him as a protector. Picture the two widows, 
mother and daughter, enjoying simple meal, then 
kneeling down together saying evening prayer ; then 
retiring to rest. What an eventful day! 

Can children be like Boaz? Most have some one 
under them; perhaps a younger brother, perhaps a 
servant. Learn to treat them courteously, kindly, 
never forgetting whose servants we all are; must 
learn of Christ to be meek and gentle in heart. 

Questions to be answered. 

1. Describe the scene in the harvest-field. 

2. What was Boaz’ salutation to the reapers, and 
their answer ? 

3. What did Boaz tell Ruth? 

4. What made him so kind to her? 

5. Describe the character of Boaz. 

6. How can children copy him ? 
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BY THE HON. MRS. R. J. GREENE, AUTHOR OF “GILBERT'S SHADOW,” “CUSHIONS AND CORNERS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 

ARRY never knew how he left the Doc- 
tor’s study, nor could he afterwards 
scarcely remember the long walk home 
through the lane, though on this lovely 
summer’s afternoon it was full of song 

and of the perfume of the flowers. He walked with 
quick passionate steps home, regardless of time or 
place. His father would feel for what he had suffered, 
his mother would sympathise with him, and pour oil 
into the wounds, which were smarting so cruelly; 
and as he strode through the avenue gate he took no 
notice of the gardener’s dog, who leaped up at his 
knees and barked, but which returned presently to 
the lodge disconsolate that he had not received one 
word of friendship or encouragement. 

Alas for poor Harry! another bitter disappointment 
awaited him on his return. His father had received 
a sick-call from a distant village, and his mother, the 
day being fine, had driven out with her husband, 
intending to call upon a friend who lived in that 
neighbourhood. . 

When Harry heard this he stamped indignantly 
on the ground, and uttered hasty and passionate words, 
which fell recklessly from his lips. Geoffrey, amazed 
at a phase of character which he had never before 
witnessed in his elder brother, shrunk back into the 
shade of the laburnum-tree, and tried to smother down 
his fast rising sobs; but Harry was too much excited 
to notice poor Geoffrey’s timid reserve, or the deepen- 
ing shadow on his usually placid brow, he pushed past 
the privet hedge and the laurustinus bushes, and going 
in by the garden-door at the back of the house, he 
mounted the stairs with quick strides of anger. Once 








within the limits of his own room, he locked the door, 
flung his coat and hat upona chair, and threw himself 
upon his bed. There was no one in the room, yet 
his voice was raised in passionate disclaimer, and he 
struck his pillow again and again with his closed 
hand. 

But this state of white heat into which Harry had 
allowed his temper to rise did not continue long, and 
as hour upon hour rolled on, he began to think more 
coliectedly, and to see things in a more reasonable 
light. Still the thought of the coming interview 
with the Doctor kept his mind on the strain, and the 
terror that his parents might not return in time to 
give him their advice weighed heavily on his heart. 
Once or twice Geoffrey came timidly to the door, and 
knocked, but Harry could not make up his mind to 
see him, and it was not till the workmen’s bell had 
sounded the hour of six that at last he opened tie 
door of his self-made prison, and let in his trusty 
friend and follower. 

“ Geoffrey, old man, come here and sit down beside 
me, I have had a hard time of it since I saw you 
last, and no mistake.”’ 

“ How so?” 

“That cheat Long denied flatly having stolen the 
paper, and allowed the Doctor to believe I did it; 
and Pearson, and Forbes, and every one of them 
think still that I stole it.” 

“You stole it!” cried Geoffrey, with a voice and 
look of such unspeakable amazement, that even 
Harry, in all his wrath, could scarcely suppress a 
smile. 

“Ah! if I only had had you to speak up for me, 
I should not be as Iam now. One look out of those 
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big innocent eyes of yours would have said more for 
me than all my blundering excuses.” 

Then Harry, glad to relieve his mind, told Geoffrey 
the whole history of his arraignment and trial, and 
drew responsive tears as he spoke of the sudden 
break-down which had helped to cover him with such 
burning and helpless confusion, and Geoffrey, having 
listened to it all with earnest but clouded eyes, 
slipped down from the bed, and gazed long and 
silently out of the window. 

“What are you thinking of, eh, old fellow?” asked 
Harry, presently, as he heard the thoughtful sighs 
which followed heavily on each other. ‘ Why, your 
sighs would blow a ship of war from her anchor ; 
look out, that’s a good chap, and see if there is any 
sign of father and mother coming ; or, stay, go down 


to the gate and climb up on the pillar, and the | 


moment you see the carriage coming, fly up by the 
short cut and tell me.” 


Thus admonished, Geoffrey left the room, his face 


still shadowed by his brother’s narrative, and the 


thoughts to which it had given rise in his own trusty | 


and affectionate heart. 

So the long evening wore on; the shadows 
lengthened on the fields, and the sun sent long 
orange rays into the bed-room where Harry still sat 


on his bed with tossed hair and eyes which, unaccus- | 


tomed to tears, had smarted sorely to-day. 

Hush, that was Geoffrey’s voice, clear as a bell and 
assweet. Harry would,know that child’s voice among 
a thousand; it was coming nearer and nearer from 
the low garden gate, not from the direction of the 
lodge, and the gravel was being crunched as well by 
heavier feet than his. 

Harry drew a chair quickly to the window, and, 


standing on it, stretched his neck to the furthest, | 


What! was it possible! Harry gave a low sup- 
pressed cry, and half drew back his head, then, over- 
powered with surprise and curiosity, he thrust it out 
again ; for, yes, there was Geoffrey, walking hand in 


hand with a tall portly gentleman whom Harry im- | 
mediately recognised as none other than the Doctor | 


himself, whose other hand clasped a bunch of white 


jonquils that the child had just thrust into his grasp. | 


Geoffrey’s face was turned towards the window, and 
Harry could see the sweet pleading but unembarrassed 
eyes which sought to fathom the thoughts of his com- 
panion, as he slowly trod the path beside him; and 
now Harry caught a few words, spoken by the Doctor 
in a low but distinct voice, as he passed on the turf 
immediately below the window. 

“Well, you have been a brave boy to come and 
face the old Doctor in his lair, of whose very shadow 
even some boys seem afraid. You and Harry are 
plucky boys, both of you.” 

“Yes,” replied Geoffrey, artlessly, “ Harry is not 
the least afraid of you either. He likes you even 
better than Mr. Forbes, and all the boys like him.” 

“Ah!” said the Doctor, in a short, strange voice 


which made Geoffrey once more search his kind old 
face with grave wondering eyes. “Go and tell Harry 
to come down and speak to me, I will wait here on 
this seat beneath the beech-tree.”’ 

“Perhaps he won’t like to come down.” And then 
Geoffrey, leaning a little forward, said in a whisper, 
which Harry could only too well hear and under- 
stand, ‘‘ He has been crying!” 

“Ah, I dare say, and I am sorry for it; but he 
has no cause to be ashamed of such tears. If he 
says anything about it tell him so from me.” 

Harry listened to no more; he drew in his head, 
rushed to the table, and taking up the brush, rapidly 
passed it over his shock head; then dipping his face 
in a basin of cold water, he as hastily drew the 
towel across it. He guessed now the cause of 
Geoffrey’s prolonged absence, and the errand on 
which he had gone. He had set off like the brave 
| knights of old, to brave the giant in his castle, and 
had returned home triumphantly leading him along 
like a lamb. 

As Geoffrey pushed open the bed-room door, with 
| flushed face and sparkling eyes, he found Harry wait- 
ing for him with open arms, and after a few words 
of hasty explanation on one side, and hearty thanks 
on the other, the two boys descended to the garden. 

“Well, Wallace,” said the Doctor, rising to meet 
him, and extending his right hand cordially. “I 
have come to beg your pardon for misjudging you so 
completely as I did this morning. Your previous cha- 
racter for uprightness ought to have made me more 
slow of belief, and less hasty in my condemnation.” 

“Qh no, sir, please don’t say so,” murmured 
Harry, whose face was instantly suffused with burn- 





ing blushes. 

“Well, we will drop all allusions to the unpleasant 
events of this day, as I am sure you will care as little 
as I shall to look back upon them; but one thing I 
am sure you will be glad to hear, and that is, that 
you have won the first prize both for classics and 
also for good conduct.” 

“T, sir!” cried Harry, with a gasp of almost un- 
_ belief. 
| “Yes, you! Of course, Long having acted in the 
| base and underhand way which there is no doubt 
| now he has done, his work cannot be taken into ac- 
count; and your marks for the Virgil and Xenophon 
stand just three higher than Pearson’s. Pearson, 
on the other hand, has fairly won the extra prize 
given for the best answering in viv voce ; and as to the 
good-conduct prize, I was quite undecided yesterday 
whether to adjudge it to you or to him, but your 
conduct this morning in bearing bravely another 
person’s guilt rather than expose him without a 
warning, to the certainty of being expelled, has de- 
cided me to give the prize to you. Pearson shall 
have a prize of almost equal value, so that you 
may both happily enjoy the reward which you have 





each of you so well deserved.” 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

238. What words of Jesus imply that there were 
many dissemblers amongst those who professed to 
follow Him ? 

239. Where are Moses and Samuel mentioned to- 
gether as having great powers of intercession ? 

240. On the banks of what river of Babylon did the 
Jews assemble prior to their return from captivity ? 

241. What event mentioned only by St. John 
illustrates the truth of the old proverb that “an evil 
conscience needs no accuser ”’ ? 

242. In what words does the Preacher set forth 
the value of union ? 

243. What do all the four Evangelists remark as 
that which created great astonishment amongst the 
rulers of the Jews? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 656. 

226. “Only the two tables of stone, which Moses 
put therein at Moreb” (2 Chron. v. 10). 

227. “‘Now Barzillai (the Gileadite) was a very 
aged man, even fourscore years old” (2 Sam. xix. 
32). 

228. “If ye be not moved away from the Gospel, 
which ye have heard; whereof I Paul am made a 
minister.” And, again, “‘ Whereof I am made a 
minister, to fulfil the word of God” (Col. i. 23, 25). 

229. In the reign of Solomon, who cast out 
Abiathar from being high priest (1 Kings ii. 27). 

230. Giloh, in which city Ahithophel was born 


| (2 Sam. xv. 12). 


231. When he showed Himself to the two disciples 
on their way to Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 27). 





GOOD DEEDS 


PUBLIC PARKS. 


were not better than these. The good 
new times have given us parks. In the 
old days the towns had few of these beau- 
tiful healthy open recreation grounds. 
Parks have become “the proper thing” in places like 
Halifax, Leeds, Hull, and Birmingham. Oftentimes, 
as at Halifax, they are the gifts of individuals like 
the late Sir Francis Crossley. It is so at Birmingham. 
Miss Ryland’s benefactions to that town amount to 
£100,000 ; she has given two public parks to Birming- 
ham, and will spend £4,000 in laying out one of the 
same. All honour to Miss Ryland! That is the way 
to avoid jealousy of riches spent, on mere selfish 
tastes, and to promote a feeling of pride and interest 
inthe native place; or the home of the citizen. Isthere 
a park there? may be one of the questions which 
decide even the poor man in seeking a new sphere of 
toil, and a new home for his wife and children. 





OLD TARS. 

Who is there that has not a special interest in 
the broken-down old seamen of Britain? We are 
constantly finding such types of character in our 
most popular novels, and probably there are no 
characters we like to have summer chats with by 
the seaside more than aged fishermen and bronzed 
mariners. It is therefore natural that we should notice 
the appeal made on behalf of the Royal Alfred Aged 
Merchant Seamen’s Institution, Belvidere, Kent. It 
is the only national home for aged seamen unable to 
support themselves. There are 109 inmates and 133 
out-door pensioners. We find, too, that out of one 
hundred applications for relief, the committee are 
only able to admit ten instead of, as usual, twenty. 
During the past year an unprecedented pressure has 
been put on the resources of this Institution. Let 
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AT HOME AND 


ABROAD. 


‘us for once “act” out, instead of singing the song 
“Come cheer up my lads.” 


VISITING THE BLIND. 


To be blind is in itself no light sorrow! but to 
be blind and poor, and old! few can picture such 
lonely grief as that! We are glad, therefore, to find 
that there is a visiting Society for the indigent blind 
at 27, Red Lion Square, Mr, Colmer being the Secre- 
tary. This is one of the little noted and almost 
unknown Societies, and we have therefore the greater 
pleasure in referring to it, convinced as we are that 
the public are always eager to know of the avenues 
where help may pass to those who really need it. Those 
who know what kindness is in the case of those they 
love at home, and who know how with all palliatives 
of kindly home and friendship, it is still a dreary lot 
to live in so dark a world, will be the first to wish well 
to any Society which by kindly visitation can cheer 
and comfort the indigent blind. 


BYE-WAY BENEVOLENCE. 

A few weeks ago we had the great pleasure and 
privilege of being taken over an admirable and 
rather out-of-the-way institution. We returned home 
not only greatly cheered by the spectacle, but more 
and more convinced that one half of the Chris- 
tian world knows nothing of the large amount of 
active beneficence which is being carried on by the 
other half. Miss Sharman isa Christian lady, who felt 
that God Himself had given her an opening, in His 
providence, to take charge of little orphan children. 
In 1862 two little orphan girls were, by a remarkable 
train of circumstances, thrown on her hands—in 
absolute need, the children had no relations or 
friends able to help. In a little time quite a family 
of children, who wanted a home, were placed by her 
in different families, In 1866 she printed a short 
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statement of how the work had begun, and asked 
help to secure a Home for five children then under 
her care—a home for fatherless children—without 
payment, and without election. On May 6th, 1866, 
thirteen little orphan girls entered a Home in West 
Square, and in November there were twenty children, 
and the Home was full. It was in 1868 that, having 
notice to leave from the landlord, she took a new 
house, with room for thirty-eight additional children, 
the empty rooms being gradually filled up, until 
each room was filled with occupants. Determined 
to avoid debt—supplies at times were very, very 
low, but always, as it seemed, some succour came 
in time ; and, like Mr. Miiller, she had faith to rest 
en the good hand of God. In May, 1869, there 
were eighty orphans in the Home, and it was full. 
And in another year there were 130 children in 
the homes; and that summer a fourth house was 
taken, and thirty-three more children, some of whom 
had been waiting a year, were admitted. And what 
wonders a kind Providence worked! In the year 
1871 the funds were very low. On the evening 
of June 23rd Miss Sharman found that the quar- 
terly demands would far exceed the sum she had 
in hand. She, however, wrote cheques for the dif- 
ferent amounts which would be due the next day, for 
rent, salaries, &c., aware that unless help came the 
next morning, the cheques could not be sent out. On 
the morning of the 24th of June only one letter was 
dropped into the box, but that contained a note for 
£100. So Miss Sharman found that while she had 
been writing the cheques, the Father of the father- 
less had been opening His hand to supply most fully 
the need of the little flock, and the formidable 
quarter-day passed by, with every demand met, and 
a little money in hand. In May, 1873, there were 
206 children in the Homes, and only 5s. 6$d. in hand 
for the supply of their wants. This state of financial 
affairs continued, with very little variation, for six 
months. Not a meal was unsupplied to the orphan 
children, not the slightest difference was even made 
in the quality or quantity of their diet, all things 
went on as usual, both in kitchens and school-rooms. 
Not a single debt was incurred, and yet from day to day 
there was nothing over, We most reluctantly hasten 
to aconclusion. Miss Sharman resolved at last to 
arise and build! An anonymous gift of £1,000 
came! Half she put to the building fund. In May, 
1875, the north wing was begun, and that, with part 
of the centre block, was opened on the 6th May, 1876. 
Many shillings were sent which have been saved in 
farthings. We saw simplicity and economy every- 
where on our recent visit at this Home and one 
at Gravesend. Miss Sharman has now 240 children. 





The cost of supporting an orphan is £15 a year, 
Neither doctors, lawyers, architects, or secretaries, 
have accepted payment. All honour to these! We 
saw the lavatories, the bed-room, the clothes-washing 
department, the school-room, and the play-room, and 
returned home, thanking God for the inspiration of 
trust and love he had put into the founder’s heart. 


“HOME LIFE.” 
We rejoice to hear that some ladies have resolved 


to promote in London a good work which has been ° 


heretofore neglected. Among those who have formed 
themselves into a committee for this purpose are, the 
Marchioness of Ailsa, the Countess Brownlow, the 
Countess of Galloway, the Countess of Jersey, the 
Hon. Mrs. W. H. Gladstone, the Hon. Mrs. Mure, Mrs, 
Teignmouth Shore, and a few other ladies. This 
Society, says the prospectus, “has been formed for 
the purpose of providing the comforts, privileges, 
and protection of home life for girls of good charac- 
ter, whose circumstances have compelled them to 
live in London apart from their parental homes. 
The great object with which those who have estab- 
lished this girls’ “ Home Lire” Society have in view 
is to render it possible for every girl who comes to 
earn her livelihood in London to be able at once to go, 
on the recommendation of some Member, to live in a 
respectable house, where she will not have to endure 
the loneliness, and meet with the temptations, which 
to many a good and promising young girl have proved 
terribly fatal. The country clergy, and all interested 
in the welfare of girls who come in such numbers 
annually to London, will no doubt feel what a great 
blessing and help it will be for them to be able to 
introduce any girl so coming up to London to those 
who will take a real and practical interest in her. A 
central office will be opened in London immediately, 
and the objects of the Society communicated to the 
leading clergy and others throughout the country. 
It is not intended that this Society should be in any 
sense a charity. The committee will, therefore, take 
care that each House shall not merely be self-support- 
ing, but also produce a moderate annual profit, which 
will be carried to the central fund to aid in starting 
other Houses of a similar character, and in promoting 
the work of the Society. The expenses of the work- 
ing of the Society will, however, be large at the 
outset, and it is therefore hoped that all who are in- 
terested in the welfare of young women in London 
will contribute liberally, so as to enable the Society 
to start their first House as soon as possible.” We 
add our own entreaty to that of the promoters, 
and wish God-speed to a grand and beautiful 
work, 
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THE MERIDIAN LINE OF ETERNAL BEAUTY. 


‘* Unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise.” 


NE line of everlasting light Beauty of light is ever born 
The sun draws round the earth, | Of light which never dies, 
“AN The birth of day, the death of night, Of this our earth is ne’er forlorn, 
All beauty is its birth. Sweet offspring of the skies. 
672 
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This light no human hand can bind, 
It dances o’er the hills, 

Darkness and death it leaves behind, 
The earth with glory fills. 


O’er land and sea--all round the earth, 
Light weaves its sparkling zone, 
Undying beauty here hath birth, 
The birth of light alone. 


There is another Sun we love, 
Faith’s eye alone can bear, 
Its bright effulgence lives above, 

And this we wait to share. 


And from this Sun pure light streams down, 
Self-fed this Sun must shine; 


THE QUIVER. 


The Church’s glory and her crown, 
A mystery divine. 


This Sun can never know decline, 
Its glory freely gives, 

Where’er it marks its golden line 
Eternal beauty lives. 


Arise and shine, O sons of light! 
Live in unclouded day, 

Your day can never change to night, 
Or beauty to decay. 


O Sun of heaven shed forth thy light ! 
Thy power oh let all prove, 
Oh, make this world God’s own delight, 
A paradise of love. 
W. Poort BALFERN. 


THE SISTERS OF 


BY AGNES 
SARUEY CHAPTER XII. 
Q WoT NpUT as days passed by it became plain that 






something was wrong with Elfrida. No- 
body could say what it was, except that 

4@=—,_ she seemed pale and drooping, and could 
> A not manage her usual walks, or exert 
) herself to do her lessons. Millie Waring 
—) ,Q noticed how nervous and easily startled she 
we had become, and how inclined to ery when 
spoken to, 

All questions were put aside with the plea that she 
was “tired,” but Mrs. Caradoc was as perplexed as 
Miss Waring. One day at dinner Elfrida startled 
them all by bursting into a violent flood of tears. 
She had no reason to give, except that she “ wanted 
to lie down ;” and as Mr. Caradoc supposed her to 
be giving way to temper he chided her somewhat 
sharply. But this brought on a fit of hysterics, 
which so exhausted the poor chiid that she had to be 
almost carried to her own room, 

One exclamation which escaped Elfrida in her ex- 
citement gave Millie a clue, and Millie made use of 
the same. After-questionings, when Frida was able 
to talk, were not without result. Millie Waring 
found Ruby a little later, and said to her, “Has 
Frida ever complained of her back before ? ”’ 

“Frida! No,” said Ruby, in surprise. 

** She begs me not to tell your mother, and I don’t 
like to make her anxious, It may be nothing worse 
than a fit of neuralgia, but she says it is always 
aching now, and in certain positions the pain is so 
bad that she can hardly bear it; and it keeps her 
awake at night.” ; 

“Then that must be why she cries,” exclaimed 
Ruby, relieved at the moment to think that those 
nightly tears were not caused by unkindness of her 
own, 








DUESBURY 


GIBERNE, 
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“ Does she?” 

“Oh yes; I have heard her ever so many times. 
She never would tell me why.” 

“Poor child! she does not seem at all like her- 
self,” said Millie. “Iam afraid your mother must 
know.” 

Mrs. Caradoc was less anxious than Millie had 
expected. There seemed no distinct cause for the 
suffering, and neuralgic pains were so ordinary a 
matter with her that she supposed Elfrida might in- 
herit the tendency. Yet days passed on, and Frida’s 
pain grew worse rather than better, while the in- 
clination to hysterical tears increased also. A word. 
or look would set her off into helpless sobbing, and 
all her girlish strength and spirits had suddenly left 
her. 

A fear was creeping into Ruby’s heart, which she 
fought angrily to put aside, and yet which she knew 
was shared by Gowrie. Ansty would not speak on 
the subject. 

What if that slip through the trap-door could 
have had any connection with Elfrida’s illness? “But 
then she didn’t fall,’ Ruby argued to herself. “ She 
only swung to the ladder, and jumped down. <Any- 
body could do that without being hurt.” 

At length the doctor was called in—nct too soon. 
He made short work of the matter. 

“ Have you had a fall, or strained yourself in any 
way ?” he asked of Elfrida, Dr. Crewe was a kind- 
hearted, fatherly man, liked by the children, and he 
took Frida’s hand, and looked straight into her face. 

Elfrida dropped her eyes, and tried to escape the 
question. But Dr. Crewe would 
evasion. 


allow of no 


**Ah, I thought so,” he said, gravely, as she re- 
plied by silence. ‘“ Where did you fall?” 
“TI did not fall. I only slipped,” said Elfrida. “I 
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was in the hay-loft, and it was through the trap- 
Mamma, don’t be frightened,” she added, 
hurriedly. ‘“ Please don’t be frightened, for I did 
not fall. I got my foot on the ladder somehow, only 
I could not quite stop myself, so I jumped down. It 
was not a fall. I think perhaps I twisted myself a 
little in doing it.” 

“Did you feel any pain at the moment, my dear? 
asked Dr. Crewe. 

“Not just at the moment, I think—but I am not 
sure. I was too frightened to know what I felt. My 
back hurt me afterwards whenever I moved, and ever 


door. 


? 


since then walking makes it ache very much. I 
thought the pain would go off in a day or two, but it 
hasn't.” 

“And you have never mentioned this accident ? 
Were you alone at the time ?” 

“ Mamma, don’t ery,” said Elfrida, in distress, for 
Mrs. Caradoe’s face was hidden in her handkerchief. 
“Mamma, dear 

Elfrida’s colour came and went vividly, and tears 
rushed to her eyes. 
wrist, and he did not like the way in which her pulse 
fluttered. 

«‘ My dear, were you alone ?”’ he asked. 

Elfrida shut her eyes. 

“Mamma will be ill. I wish you would not talk 
any more about it,’ she said. 

“T am afraid we shall have to talk 
said Dr. Crewe, gravely, while 
away 





Dr. Crewe laid his finger on her 


a little more,” 
Mrs. Caradoc put 
her handkerchief, and managed to get up a 
wintry smile. ‘Try to tell me exactly where the 
pain is.” 

A long and wearisome examination followed. Dr. 
Crewe was anxious to test, as far as possible, the ex- 
tent of the injury, while Elfrida was equally anxious 
to spare her mother, and to shield Ruby. She made 
light of the pain which she could not deny, and 
placed herself, at his request, in most trying positions 
without a change of feature. It was mistaken kind- 
ness, and mistaken unselfishness, on the part of 
poor Frida, for her duty undoubtedly was to hide 
nothing. 

But the attempt to do so recoiled on herself. She 
had miscalculated her own powers of endurance, and 
she suddenly startled mother and doctor alike by 
fainting away. After that there could be no more 
thought of concealment, and Dr. Crewe put a grave 
face on the matter. 

Ruby had been taken out for a long walk that 
afternoon by Millie Waring, chiefly for the purpose 
of having her out of the way. She knew, however, 
that the doctor was expected, and on her return she 
ran into the drawing-room. 

“Mamma, has Dr. Crewe been ? 
say? Oh, I thought , 

Finding herself face to face with her father in- 
stead of her mother, Ruby would have retreated, but 
he checked her, 


What does he 








“ Dr. Crewe has been. 
this fall of Frida’s?” 
Ruby gasped, “ What fall, papa?” 
“Through the stable trap-door.” 
* Papa, she slipped—she didn’t exactly fall.” 
“Then you were there ?” 
But Frida wasn’t hurt. 
Her back has received so 
serious a strain that she may not recover from it for 
months, 


Do you know anything of 


“ Yes, and the boys. 





“T beg your pardon! 


Stop!’’°—as, with a face of despair, Ruby 
was rushing away— stop, Ruby! You are to say 
nothing of this to Frida. She knows th: 
have to lie on the sofa for two or three weeks, but at 
Dr. Crewe is par- 
ticularly anxious that she should be kept cheerful, 
and forbids anything depressing. I cannot imagine 
what you were about not to mention the acci- 
dent.” 

‘“* Papa, we didn’t know she was hurt,” said Ruby, 
crimson, choked, and breathless. 


she will 





present she is not to know more. 


“Whatever you thought you had no right to 
conceal the matter. If it had been taken in hand 
at once things might have been very different. 
Exerting herself as she has done through the last 
fortnight has probably doubled the injury. 

Millie Waring had followed Ruby into the room, 
and now stood looking sorrowfully at her. “It is 
such a pity,” she said. “ Why did you not tell, 
Ruby dear ?” 

“ Because—because—it was my fault,” Ruby burst 


” 


out, in an agony. 
forgot to look, and stepped back. 
Frida won’t die!” 

Mr. Caradoc spoke sternly. “ 
speak of danger. 


“We were teasing her, and she 
Oh, papa—papa— 


Dr. Crewe does not 
But you may have cause enough 
nat. 


to regret your unkindness without tl Many a 
Wf 
iit 


slighter accident has left injuries for life.” 


Ruby had no more to say. She crept hopeles 





out of the room, and hid herself away in a dark 
corner, too wretched to cry. It seemed to her that 
all happiness in life had come to an end for ever- 
more, 

She was not allowed to see Elfrida that night, and 
indeed Ruby felt that she had no right to ask sueh a 
favour. 
bled and crushed. 
was another question. 


For the moment she was completely hum- 
i 


How long she would remain so 





Few reproaches were spoken. 
look seemed to make them needless. 


Ruby’s unhappy 

Mrs. Caradoe’s 
worn-out face was the strongest reproach she could 
have received, apart from the gentle, “Oh, Ruby 
dear, if you had but told!” 

“ Mamma, there never was anybody so horrid as 
me in all the world,” said Ruby, with a deep sigh. 
“T think everybody must hate me. I shail never, 
never care for anything again excep$ looking after 
my own darling Frida. Mamma, I think I feel 
to-night like the poor king who ‘never smiled 


>? 


again, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

‘“‘T SHALL never, never be happy again !” said Ruby, 
with some vehemence, as she sat next day upon the 
staircase near the closed door of Elfrida’s room. 
“ Never, cousin Millie. I’m just perfectly miserable, 
and I always shall be. I shall never care for any- 
thing again. I hate myself, and I shall always feel 
miserable.” 

“ Isn’t that rather a rash resolve?” mildly inquired 
Millie. 

It was towards the close of a rainy afternoon, and 
the drip, drip, on the skylight overhead had not an 
enlivening sound. Coming unexpectedly upon Ruby 
in this position, and in a doleful attitude, Millie 
Waring gathered her dress neatly round her, and 
took a seat on the top step beside Ruby. 

“It isn’t a resolve, it’s the truth. How can I 
ever be happy again after such a dreadful thing ?”’ 
cried Ruby. 

“ Hush, dear, we must not disturb Frida. 
not asleep? ” 

“Yes, that was why Fred turned me out of the 
room. As if I would not have kept quiet! But Fred 
always suspects everybody.” 

Millie did not like this. She said, soberly, “ Frica 
is right to insist on quiet.” 

“ Yes, of course. But Iam not a baby now, and 
Frida likes to have me with her. Oh, cousin Millie, 
it does seem so dreadful!” and Ruby began to sob, 
‘“‘ And Frida hasn’t the very least idea that she will 
be ill so long. She thinks she is sure to be all right 
again in less than a month. It did make me feel 
so bad to-day to hear her speak about Frica’s 
wedding, and about having her bridesmaid’s dress 
made. Did you hear?” 

Yes, Millie had heard, and she had noticed also, as 
Ruby had not, the saddened tone in which Frida had 
spoken, and the look of wistful questioning which 
had accompanied the words. She believed it had 
been the putting forth of a little feeler for the truth, 
on Frida’s part, but she doubted the wisdom of 
drawing Ruby’s attention to this, so she only said 
very gently, “Ithink it is right, dear, that you 
should feel a little!” 

“ T don’t feel only a little,” said Ruby, aggrieved. 
“ Why, cousin Millie, I was lying awake and crying 
ever so long last night. I heard the clock strike 
one. I hardly knew how to bear myself. If Frida 
were to be long ill, I do really think I should be ill 
too. If you only knew how bad it makes me feel; 
but nobody ever thinks I care for anything.” 

There was a good deal of the “‘ I—I—I” style in 
all this. 

Millie only answered, soothingly, “I am quite 
sure you do care, Ruby dear. You cannot help it 
when you think of your teasing words, and of 
what might have beer the consequences. God has 
been very good to you. I wonder whether you have 
thought about thanking Him?” 


Is she 





Ruby looked up, and looked down again. 

“One comfort comes out of all this,” said Millie, 
“T don’t think you can ever be cold to Frida 
again, even for the sake of the twelve thousand 
pounds.” 

“ Bother the twelve thousand pounds! ” exclaimed 
Ruby. “ Only think! when I was fancying her stiff 
and cold, it was only that the poor pet was in such 
pain she didn’t know what to do with herself. I do 
think I shall almost break my heart some day, think- 
ing about that!” 

Ruby sobbed, and went away, forgetting her wish 
to be near Frida’s door. Millie was sorry for her, 
and almost afraid she had herself been unkind. And 
yet—and yet—she knew better. 

After all this, it came to pass that Ruby woke up 
next morning in very tolerable spirits. She felt as 
if she had lived through quite a lifetime of remorse 
in the day and a half preceding, and her natural 
bouyancy began to reassert itself. 

It was very sad, very terrible, certainly, to think 
that she could have had any hand in any injury to 
her darling twin-sister. But then she had not 
meant to do anything. Indeed, she positively had 
not done anything. Frida had simply forgotten the 
trap-door—an event which might have happened at 
‘any time, apart from any teasing. The slight irrita- 
bility which she had shown was no very heinous 
offence, after all—and the matter of the will had 
really been a great trial. Ruby began to feel her- 
self quite magnanimous in being now able to put 
aside so completely all thought of the twelve thou- 
sand pounds. 

Besides, the injury to Frida might be much less 
than was expected—might be, and probably would 
be. Doctors were so often mistaken. 

And even supposing that Frida really were to be 
delicate for a few weeks, or even for two or three 
months, from the effects of her fall, one very satis- 
factory course lay open to Ruby. She would devote 
herself completely to her twin, and lighten the burden 
of illness in every imaginable way. People should 
see that Ruby had no wishes, no interests, no em- 
ployments, apart from Frida. A few unkind words 
or looks in the past would soon be forgotten in the 
complete self-forgetfulness which she purposed for 
herself. 

There was a great failure at the bottom of all this. 
Ruby measured her conduct in reference to Frida and 
in reference to herself, but she did not measure it in 
reference to God. She did not see her past jealousy, 
coldness, and unkindness, in the light of absolute 
sin, needing to be forgiven. She sought no pardon 
in the name of Christ, for she did not really feel the 
necessity: for such pardon, and her morning and even- 
ing prayers were short and cold as usual. Neither 
did she seek heavenly strength for her future way. 
She made many good resolutions, but they all rested 
on props of her own building. 
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Beyond the buoyant reasonings of Ruby’s own | 
mind, there seemed little ground for cheer in Elfrida’s | 


state. 

It had been hoped that lying down all day, with 
entire absence of exertion and fatigue, would soon 
bring ease. But instead of this the wearying pain 
in the poor child’s back seemed rather to increase 
than diminish. She was so weak, hysterical, and 
easily overcome, that a careless word would upset 
her for hours, and even Ruby’s presence was at times 
almost too much for her. 


Neither sister could bear to acknowledge this, | 


however, and Elfrida fought for more self-control, 


while Ruby strove after more quietness and gentle- | 


ness of manner. So far, their being together had 
a good effect upon both. 
Frederica’s wedding was postponed for a few 


weeks. Frederica herself insisted on this, in the 
composed manner habitual with her. It was gene- 
rally felt to be necessary. Frida seemed much dis- 
| tressed on hearing the decision, though as little as 
possible was said; but Frederica showed so serene 
an indifference to the change while in her presence, 

that condolences would almost have appeared out 
| of place. Nobody supposed Frica’s feelings to be 
greatly stirred by the disappointment—except Millie 
| Waring; mere surface-show did not often blind her 
eyes. 

But the wedding being thus put off, Millie settled 
to leave for a time, as she had other visits to pay, 
promising to return, if possible, to Duesbury Dee in 
time for the wedding. Many regrets went with her, 
for everybody in the house loved Millie Waring. 

(To be continued. ) 
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J}HEN regarded in their general cha- 
dif racter and design, the types of the 
J} Jewish law correspond to a great ex- 
tent with the parables of the Gospels. 
They are admirably adapted to excite 
the interest, to quicken the intelligence, and to 
awaken the spiritual apprehensions of those be- 
fore whose eyes they are exhibited; whilst, at the 
same time, the permanent lessons which they are 
designed to convey are so far concealed from the 
view of the careless observer, that, for the most 
part, those to whom they were originally given, 
whilst seeing, did not perceive, and whilst hearing, 
did not understand. But although the things 
signified by the legal types were, for the most 
part, very imperfectly and very inadequately 
apprehended, there are not wanting indications, 
both in the Old and also in the New Testament, 
that there were some who discerned the symbolical 
character of the dispensation under which they 
lived, and that so far from “looking only for tran- 
sitory promises,” they clearly apprehended and 
firmly embraced that hope of everlasting life which 
has been offered to mankind, in all ages, in and 
through Christ. 


In the case of the very remarkable type afforded | 
in the person of the gocl, i.e, the near of kin | 


redeemer and blood-avenger, we have not only 
those general principles of interpretation to guide 
us which are laid down in various passages of the 
New Testament, as, e.g., in the 10th chapter of the 
lst Epistle to the Corinthians, and throughout the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but we have also the 
express application of the term to Christ in several 
books of the Old Testament ; and we there find 
the nature of His promised redemption predicted 


under forms of speech which have their origin in 
those offices which the goel was required or per- 
mitted to discharge on behalf of his impoverished, 
his enslaved, or his murdered kinsman. 

1. We will first take the case of the Israelite 
who had been constrained to sell his inheritance 
until the year of jubilee, at which time all inheri- 
tances reverted either to the original possessor or 
to his rightful heirs. The law concerning the 
redemption of an inheritance by the next of kin is 
thus laid down in Ley. xxv. 25: “If thy brother 
be waxen poor, and have sold away some of his 
possession, then shall his goel (or redeemer) who is 
near unto him come and redeem (and here a verb 
which is akin to the word goel is used) that which 
his brother hath sold.” A remarkable illustration 
of the manner in which this law of redemption by 
the near kinsman was understood and observed in 
the days of the Judges is furnished in the history 
of Ruth the Moabitess. The Levirate law, as we 
find it recorded in the book of Leviticus, does not 
appear to have extended beyond the brothers of 
the deceased Israelite who died childless. But in 
the case of Ruth the widow of Mahlon, the Ephra- 
thite of Bethlehem-judah, the right of redeeming 
the possession which had formerly belonged to 
Elimelech could, in accordance with the law as 
then interpreted, be exercised only on the condi- 
tion that the goel—i.e., the nearest kinsman of the 
deceased proprietor—should marry the widow of 
the elder son; and it was not until that kinsman 
had refused to perform the kinsman’s part, that 
Boaz, who is described by Naomi as “a man near 
of kin unto us, one of our next kinsmen ” (or goels) 
was at liberty to supply his place. 

2. The next case which involved the exercise of 
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the right of redemption was that in which an 
Israelite, under the pressure of poverty, bad sold 
himself as a bondsman to a stranger. The law 
which regulated this case is thus laid down in 
Lev. xxv. 48: “ And if a stranger or sojourner 
with thee wax rich, and thy brother that dwelleth 
by him wax poor, and sell himself unto a stranger 
or sojourner with thee, . . . . after that he 
is sold, he may be redeemed (or there shall be for 
him the right of the goel); . . . . any thatis 
nigh of kin unto him may redeem him (or become 
his goel).” 

3. One more case remains in which the obliga- 
tions of the goel or near kinsman were recognised 
by the Levitical code. 

Amongst all nations where the rights of indivi- 
duals are not protected by law, and more especially 
amongst Eastern nations (as amongst the Arabs 
at the present day), retaliation for murder has 
been deemed a duty obligatory upon the surviving 
kinsman. The mode in which this retaliation 
might be exercised was strictly regulated by the 
Levitical law, under which cities of refuge were 
provided for the protection of those who had acci- 
dentally shed the blood of others, and of those who 
were found guilty of the crime of homicide, but 
not that of murder. If the manslayer was over- 
taken before he reached one of the cities of refuge, 
or was afterwards found outside its borders, the 
goel of blood, i.e., the blood-avenger, might kill the 
manslayer, and yet not be guilty of the crime of 
murder. And further, even if the manslayer had 
succeeded in effecting his escape, and had taken 
refuge in one of the appointed cities, nevertheless, 
if found guilty by the voice of the congregation, he 
was delivered over into the hands of the goel, or 
avenger of blood. 

Having thus briefly enumerated the chief rights 
and obligations which devolved upon the qoel, or 
near kinsman, we shall proceed to show that there 
is direct warrant in Scripture for regarding the 
Hebrew qoel, or near kinsman, as a type of Christ 
in connection with the work of redemption. And 
here it is of importance that we should observe 
that, in the earliest as well as in the latest of the 
Old Testament writings, the work of redemption 
or deliverance, as wrought out by a Divine agent, 
is described by this very remarkable word goel in 
one or other of its cognate forms. 

We shall not now enter on the discussion of the 
interesting and difficult question whether that 
mysterious Being who of old manifested Himself to 
the patriarchs under the form of a man or of an 
angel, ought to be regarded as the second person 
in the ever-blessed Trinity. It is enough for our 
present purpose to show—first, that One to whom 
divine attributes are ascribed is spoken of in the 
Old Testament as the Goel, or Deliverer of His 
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those passages that Deliverer is Christ. The 
earliest place in which this word occurs is Gen. 
xxviii. 15, where dying Jacob invoked the divine 
blessing upon Ephraim and Manasseh from the 
Lord who had fed him all his life long, and from 
the angel who had redeemed him (or who had been 
his goe/) from all evil. 

The next passage to which we shall refer is 
equally remarkable, and yet more explicit in its 
reference to an Advocate or Deliverer, as to One 
who, though Divine, shared the same nature with 
those whose cause He espoused, and thus, as 
Mediator, could lay His hand upon both. Again and 
again in the preceding chapters of the book which 
bears his name, Job had given expression to his 
fervent desire that he might find a Daysman—i.e., 

a Mediator or Advocate—who would plead his 
-ause, an Avenger who would vindicate his rights. 
In the 19th chapter he expresses his firm convic- 
tion that his prayer had been heard, and his desire 
realised; and he declares his firm conviction that 
there was One who, as the goel, or near kinsman of 
the oppressed, would hereafter stand up in his 
behalf, and triumphantly avenge his cause. “And 
as for me (he exclaims), I know that my Redeemer 
(literally my goel, or kinsman avenger) liveth, and 
that at (or as) the last He shall rise up over the 
dust.” 

In the Psalms and throughout the later prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, are found similar allusions to Jeho- 

rah as the Goel, 7.e., the Redeemer or Deliverer of 

His people; to the redemption wrought out for 
them in their deliverance from Egypt; and to the 
greater redemption hereafter to be wrought out 
for them by alike Divine interposition. 

Two or three passages must suffice by way of 
illustration. In the 74th Psalm—a psalm which 
has been supposed to refer to the Egyptian inva- 
sion of Judea under Shishak in the time of Reho- 
boam—the writer calls upon God to remember His 
congregation which he had “purchased” of old 
(where the same word occurs which is used in 
Exodus xv. 16 in regard to the deliverance from 
Egypt), and the rod of His inheritance which He 
had “ vedeemed ” (where the verb which is akin to 
gocl is used). Equally remarkable is the use of 
the same word, or of its cognate forms, by the 
prophet Isaiah. In the 52nd chapter of his pro- 
phecies, and again in direct connection with the 
going down into Egypt to sojourn there, we read 
thus, “Ye have sold yourselves for nought, and 
ye shail be vedeemed without money.” And again, 
in lix. 20, “ And the Redeemer (literally the Goel) 
shall come to Zion, and unto them that turn from 
transgression in Jacob.” One more passage from 
the Old Testament must suffice, and, when viewed 
in the light which is reflected upon it in the 15th 
chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, it 





people; and, secondly, that in some, at least, of 


affords one of the most conclusive vroofs that the 
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office of the Levitical goel, or near kinsman, was 
typical of the redemption of Christ, the God-man. 
The passage to which we refer occurs in Hosea 
xiii 14. After allusion has been made by the 
prophet to the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt, and to their subsequent acts of idolatry by 
which they had incurred the sentence of destruc- 
tion, the promise of a future deliverance is con- 
veyed to them in these striking terms: “I will 
ransom them from the power of the grave: I will 
redeem them (or, I will be their goel) from death. 
O death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be 
thy destruction; repentance shall be hid from 
mine eyes.” 

Such being an outline of the evidence for the 
belief that the rights and obligations of the goel in 
regard to his near kinsman were expressly de- 
signed to serve as types of the offices which should 
afterwards be discharged by Christ on behalf of 
His brethren, we shall now proceed to examine 
the particular points in which the parallel holds 
good, or, in other words, to inquire how not only 
in respect of the redemption of the inheritance 
which had been sold, and of the Hebrew who had 
become a bondsman to the stranger, but also in 
regard to the avenging of blood (the third case 
in which the intervention of the goel was recog- 
nised by the Levitical law), the office of the goel or 
near kinsman, as prescribed by the law of Moses, 
serves as a conspicuous type of the redemption of 
mankind, as accomplished by the work of Christ. 

And here the first point which claims our atten- 
tion is, that in each one of the three cases which have 
been enumerated it was enjoined by the Jewish 
law that the goel—whether acting in the character 
of a redeemer or of an avenger—should be one 
near of kin to him whose cause he espoused. 

In this respect the Levitical goel was a striking 
type of the Divine Redeemer. The Bible every- 
where inculcates the great truth that in order to 
the recovery of the human race from ruin there 
was a necessity for the intervention of a Divine 
Redeemer. And seeing that the Divine nature is 
incapable of suffering, it was necessary, in order 
that the Mediator might make atonement for sin, 
that He should first assume the nature of the 
sinner; and hence .“forasmuch as the children 
were partakers of flesh and blood,” necessity was 
laid upon Him that “ He Himself likewise should 
take part of the same.” 

And if thus complete the resemblance between 
the Hebrew goel and the Divine Redeemer in 
regard to the relation in which each stood to- 
wards those whose cause they espoused, not less 
striking is the resemblance between the offices 
which the goel discharged for his Hebrew brethren 
—his kinsmen according to the flesh—and those 
which Christ Jesus has discharged, not on behalf 
of one nation only, but in order that ‘‘ He might 





gather together in one the children of God that 
were scattered abroad.” 

In the day when God created man He invested 
him with the freehold of a glorious inheritance. 
Before him was spread the fair landscape of an 
Eden untainted by the curse; and of the fruit of 
every tree of the garden (save only of that whose 
mortal taste brought death), he might freely eat. 
And further, not only was man’s inheritance a 
freehold, but he was himself a free man. No yoke 
of bondage was laid upon him. No chains of oppres- 
sion bound him. But man was not content to con- 


| tinue in his first estate. Aspiring after a condition 








of greater liberty, he sank into one of abject bond- 
age. He sold himself into the hands of the hard 
taskmaster; he forfeited the rights of his fair in- 
heritance; and in the place of that glorious im- 
mortality which was his original birthright, and 
that liberty of the sons of God which enabled him 
to enjoy it, he became obnoxious to the bitterness 
of the sentence which was attached by the Creator 
to the transgression of His law, “In the day thou 
eatest thereof, dying, thou shalt die.” 

Already he who was a murderer from the be- 
ginning had entered on his career of destruction. 
Death, regarded in that character in which its 
sting is most fatal, had already come into the 
world. The destroyer had done his worst. He 
had despoiled his victims of their fair heritage; 
he had reduced them to a state of guilty bondage; 
and he had caused them to become subject to the 
sentence of present and eternal death. In each 
one, then, of those three characters in which we 
have regarded the goel whom the Levitieal law 
provided to espouse the cause of his impoverished, 
his enslaved, or his murdered kinsman, the human 
race at large necded a like deliverer—to emanci- 
pate them from a harder bondage, to restore to 
them a fairer heritage, to avenge them of a more 
deadly foe. And it was this threefold work of 
deliverance, of restoration, and of vengeance upon 
the destroyer, which our Kinsman Redeemer under- 
took and accomplished. Having first taken upon 
Him our human nature, and thus become in all 
things, save sin, like unto his brethren, He armed 
Himself for the decisive conflict, and He went 
forth to do battle with our deadly foe. The 
tempter assailed the Deliverer in the wilderness, 
and was baffled. The Redeemer encountered the 
adversary upon the cross, and overcame. The day 
of vengeance had long been in His heart, but He 
waited until the day of His redeemed had come. 
And in that day He saw that there was no man, 
and He wondered that there was no intercessor. 
Therefore it was that He trod the wine-press 
alone, and that, unaided by man or by angel, He 
vanquished the oppressor, and delivered the op- 
pressed; and as the true Goel, He recovered and 
restored the possession which had been lost. 
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A SERIAL STORY. BY JOHN EVEREST. 


CHAPTER XXXV. the poor, though what they did in this direction they 
DOWNWARD AND UPWARD. did under the sanction of the law. Mr, Morton gently 
Only a sweet and virtuous soul, led him from this point toa consideration of his life 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; asa whole. He did not desire, he said, to upbraid 
But when the whole world turns to coal, him now for this one isolated act, which had cast a 







—_ Then chiefly lives.” 


igm: i at w er be removed in the 
cnn stigma upon him that would never be re e 


Aly eyes of the world; but he would put it to his own 
/ NeZ{HE trial of Boyne fulfilled | conscience whether his life had been such a one as to 
e the general anticipation. | earn the approval of that inward monitor, conscience, 
He was found guilty. It | The question probed Boyne to his depths, and had 
must indeed have been a | the effect of arraying before him the whole of his 
strange jury that found an | past life. For a moment the image of his mother 
opposite verdict with the | and the memory of her pleadings, occupied him, but 
evidence laid before it. | the time was not long before he relapsed into his old 
Although the prisoner had | stolid manner. From this Mr. Morton could not 
pleaded “Not guilty,” there was prac- move him, yet when he left he had formed the in- 
| 





tically no defence. What resistance to | tention not to lose sight of the wretched man during 
a conviction there was seemed but a | his term of imprisonment. 

| Mr. Andrews had noticed Warner’s presence at the 
| trial, and thought it rather a bold stroke on his 
part ; but as he was conversing with a friend in the 
High Street, and saw him walk up the court-yard 
with the obvious intention of visiting Boyne, he re- 
garded his conduct as bolder still. The steward was 


mere form; and justice, in this case, 
could certainly commit no error. The 
sentence passed by the judge was a 
lenient one, but his lordship took into consideration 
the fact that this was the first conviction recorded 
against the prisoner. Boyne was sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment, and though he was | not an unfeeling man, but he certainly owned toa 
not a man given to much reflection, he felt that the | sentiment of dislike towards Warner. The latter 
period of imprisonment was the lightest portion of | was not aware that he was observed by anybody. 

his sentence. He knew now that he had ceased to The greeting between the two men was cordial 
bear the reputation of an honest man in whatever | enough, if we may describe a meeting under such 
quarters he had hitherto preserved it, and that when | circumstances by that word. 








he came out of gaol, a blameless life would hence- “ Boyne, you know I’m sorry for this,’’ began 
forth be impossible to him. Instead of the reflection | Warner. 
exercising a softening influence upon him, it had the | “Oh, bother that!” replied the other. “’Taint 


opposite effect ; he received his doom with a defiant | no use worrying about what’s done, What’s to be 
air, and looked boldly and scornfully round the court | in the future—that’s what I should like to know ?” 


as the sentence was pronounced. “T shall stick to you, rely upon that,” said 
At sunset on the evening after his conviction a | Warner. 
man came up to the smaller entrance-gate of the “ What’s the use? D’ye think she will ever look 


assize court, and requested admission for the purpose | on me again? No, no, she hated me before, and 
of visiting Boyne. As the gate was opened for him | she’ll hate me ten times worse than ever now.” 

by the officer in charge, a gentleman passed out, “Nonsense, man, that’s where you’re wrong,” re- 
whom the stranger would have had no difficulty in | plied Warner. “Why, you can’t read women at all. 
identifying as Mr. Morton, even if his clerical habit | It’s the best thing that could have happened in many 
had not indicated his character. On the morrow the | ways. She’ll never say a word against you any more, 
convict was to be removed to the county gaol for the | Boyne, I’ll take my oath upon that. And I’ll tell you 
purpose of undergoing his sentence, Mr. Morton | what we’ll do. You’ve been a firm friend to me, 
had had a long interview with him, and had en- | Boyne, and I haven’t forgotten it. When you come 
deavoured to do his duty firmly and yet kindly by | out again we’ll all emigrate, and start afresh in some 
the prisoner. He had achieved little, however, beyond | other spot than this wretched England—somewhere 
extracting from him the admission that his conduct | right away, where nobody knows us, and we need 
had been wrong, though even then he had proceeded | care for nobody.” 

to defend it with what arguments he was able to | The idea seemed to impress Boyne. 

muster. In the end he gave vent to his opinion that | “D’ye think, then, she might get to care for me 
he was no worse than many landlords, who robbed a little bit 2” 
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He was still thinking of Mary, even in the midst 
of his degradation. 

“‘ May-be, may-be,” said Warner; “ but at any rate, 
she would be far away from Burnford and Carleton 
Towers.” 

The thought of Carleton Towers seemed to revive 
in the prisoner an animosity which had apparently 
died out for the time being. He clenched his fist, 
and his face assumed a diabolical expression. 

“T have not done with my lord yet!’’ he muttered, 
with ill-suppressed hate in every tone of his voice, 
and in the look of his eye. ‘‘I shall come back 
again, and give him a little more trouble before I 
have done with him. You’ve got plenty to remem- 
ber, too, in that quarter, eh, Warner?” 

‘**T have, and I mean to rub off the score, if I wait 
twenty years for it. I have sworn that vow, and Ill 
stick to it.” 

“I’m with you,” said Boyne; “we’re being 
crushed by these aristocrats, but our time will come 
when they are little expecting it.” 

Just then the officer tapped at the door on the 
outside—an intimation that the interview must come 
to an end. 

** Be true to me and I’ll be true to you,” was the 
parting salutation of Boyne to Warner. ‘‘ We shall 
see one another again.” 

Warner opened the door, and left the wretched 
ian to commence his period of expiation. 

But we must now return to Mary Warner after 
Philip Vaughan had, at her own desire, left her to 
herself. Never had she experienced such painful 
moments as when she saw his form recede from her 
gaze. She knew what had gone out with him—all 
the brightness that might have come into her life 
and cheered it to its close. A glimpse of Paradise 
had been shown to her, and yet she had deliberately 
chosen the dark vista of years which now loomed be- 
fore her, Had her nature been selfish, had she 
thought of the happiness which belongs to a-requited 
affection merely, she would have accepted Philip’s 
offer. But she placed before herself a nobler standard 
of action. Had her love for him been less she would 
have resigned her present life of anguish and misery, 
and found felicity in the sheltering arms of his love. 
But, for his sake, that must not be! For his sake! 
What stories of devotion on the part of noble and 
beautiful women do those simple words embody. 
Let her better nature be crushed, let her suffer all 
the penalties attaching to her lot, but what right 
had she to call upon him to share them? This was 
the feeling which animated Mary Warner when she 
rejected Philip Vaughan’s love. And the fact of his 
superiority over the rest of mankind in her eyes only 
inade the sacrifice more bitter. 

When she had recovered from her emotion, she en- 
deavoured to go about her humble household duties 
as usual, but her mind was distraught. Ever and 
again she found herself wandering in the direction 





of Philip, towards whom she now occupied a different 
relation from that which subsisted before his visit. 
Then she had been but a friend; now each was 
aware of the other’slove. Though she had cast him 
from her, she could not thrust out the thought of his 
affection. Is it to be wondered at that she turned 
to this knowledge, and, notwithstanding her forlorn 
condition, found in it the source of happiness and a 
pardonable pride? It was something that one so 
high above herself in the social scale, and one so dis- 
tinguished for the qualities of his mind and heart, 
should have confessed that he found in her, a mere 
flower of the wayside, those qualities which could 
alone ensure his happiness. She had rejected him 
from no vain or coquettish motives. She knew his 
worth; but her heart had loudly called upon her to 
subdue her love, and to act for his welfare. 

Close upon the heels of this trial came another; 
for, as the dramatist says, trials “come not by single 
spies, but in battalions.” The conviction of Boyne 
marked a new era in her father’s life, but not the one 
which she had fondly hoped. Instead of acting for his 
good, it made him still more gloomy and morose, He 
failed to comprehend her, and her presence was a re- 
proach to him which he could ill bear. Her virtue 
upbraided him. Her “sweet and virtuous soul,” as 
the poet says, never gave in affliction, but remained 
true andpure, As a kind of justification to himself, 
he vented upon her all those feelings which should 
have been smothered in his own breast. But do 
what he would he could not drive her into undutiful- 
ness or disobedience. Had not his nature been 
rapidly approaching that condition when the sensi- 
bilities are deadened, he must have been struck by 
her devotion, and her long-suffering disposition, But 
now he sometimes waxed almost brutal in his conduct 
towards her. 

Two or three days after his return from the assizes 
she had ventured to question him upon the result of 
the trial. 

With a heartless laugh he responded, “You are 
rid of your lover for a twelvemonth. I suppose you 
are glad of that!” 

Mary flushed with anger at the supposition, and, 
for the first time, felt disposed to answer her parent 
with wrath. But even now her better nature con- 
quered, and she withstood the provocation. 

“Father,” she said, “I am very sorry for what has 
occurred, I pity him, though you do not believe 
me. I pray God to soften his heart during this 
trial, as earnestly as I pray for the return of your 
love and affection, and the happiness that we lost 
long ago.” 

This was a long speech for his daughter to make, 
and for the moment it astonished Warner. He knew 
that whatever answer he chose to make he could not 
impeach her sincerity. If he had long ago parted 
with every shred of rectitude, he could still perceive 
it in others. The simple speech of Mary he knew to 
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come from the heart, and for once he was powerless 
to answer her. 

Being thus at a loss for a reply, he chose to re- 
treat from the field. He quitted the house without 
uttering a word, and Mary was left to pursue her own 
thoughts. 

Life certainly seemed to be drawing round her 
its deepest shadows. There was no one to help her, no 
one to advise her. She was fighting the battle alone, 
and though hitherto she had fought bravely, there 
was a limit to mortal strength and endurance. 

Her father had not left the cottage many minutes 
before there came a knock at the door. What visitor 
could it be? for visitors were seldom seen at Dell 
Cottage. With some amount of trepidation she an- 
swered the summons. 

On opening the door she was almost petrified with 
astonishment. With the of Philip 
Vaughan’s, probably no visit she had ever received 
had caused her such genuine surprise as the present. 
This surprise was not lessened when she glanced at 
the lady’s visiting card placed in her hand. 

“The Hon. Miss Ashton.” 

She ushered in her visitor, however, and requested 
her to be seated. 


exception 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE EMPTINESS OF LIFE. 
** Give sorrow leave a while, to tutor me 
To this submission.”—SHaksrere: Richard II. 
Tue poorest labourer on his father’s estates seemed 
to Philip Vaughan to have the advantage over him, 
as he paced slowly towards Carleton Towers after 
leaving Mary Warner. The labouring man or the 
peasant, whose life was rounded by work and sleep, 
could at any rate taste the sweetness of food, and 
appreciate the felicity of rest and calm after the 
toils of the day. His mind soared not beyond those 
things which lay to his hand, nor had his heart 
How different 
He now knew what the emptiness 


many unsatisfied longings. 
Philip’s 
of life meant. There came crowding into his memory 
all the pictures he had drawn of the future, when 
life had seemed pleasant to him, and the clouds had 


was 
own lot! 


not gathered upon the horizon. Now all the castles 
of his imagination were razed to the ground, and he 
was left alone to contemplate the ruins. For a long 
time he had room for no other thought than that he 
had lost Mary. She was the beginning and end of 
his reflections. 
At length her sorrowful, tearful face interposed 
between him and his own regrets, and he turned to the 
Mary’s lot. Why had she rejected 
There could be only one reason, he said to 
himself, and that wa unselfishness in 
to link her of her 
That she loved him he entertained not the 


consideration of 
him ? 
s her noble 
ate with his because 
shadow of a doubt, but he knew the firmness of her 


principle and her devotion to duty, as it shaped it- 





self to her conscience. If this fact did not deepen 
his love—which was, perhaps, impossible—it height- 
ened his admiration for her character. She had 
chosen what she deemed to be the right, when every 
self-interested motive in human nature pointed in 
the other direction. It is sometimes easy to resist 
the wrong when the path of duty is a plain and a 
successful one, but it is quite another matter when 
pleasure and enjoyment plead with the wrong, and 
the right has nothing to offer but sacrifice and loss. 
When he compared his own fate with that of Mary, 
Philip could not resist the feeling how much higher 
she seemed in her simple rejection of the proffered 
good than he himself was who had laid all at her 
She was before enshrined in his love; she was 
now enshrined in his reverence. 

The reflection next arose, What was to be done for 
Though she had put him from her, he was 
resolved upon gratifying his affection by working for 
her good. It was monstrous that she should continue 
to live beneath the pernicious influences which now 
environed her. If it could possibly be achieved, she 
must be removed from the constant presence of her 
father. But how was this to be done? While vainly 
endeavouring to solve this question he was crossing 
the park. Lifting his eyes he saw approaching by 
the path from Burnford a lady whom he speedily 
discovered to be none other than Miss Ashton. In 
a moment, and by one of those mental flashes which 
seem nothing short of intuition, he had come to the 
conclusion that Miss Ashton could be of material 


feet. 


her? 


assistance in furthering the object which now en- 
grossed his thoughts. 

After the usual greetings had been exchanged, 
Philip said, “ Miss Ashton, there is an important 
matter upon which I wish to speak with you. I know 
I can trust to your secresy as well as to your good- 
ness,” 

“Certainly, Mr. Vaughan,” replied the young lady 
thus addressed, though she could not conceal an ex- 


’ 


pression of surprise at thus being honoured with 
Philip’s confidences. “ Pray, what is it?” 

“Do you remember at dinner yesterday certain 
references your father made to a person named 
Warner ?”’ 

** Perfectly.” 

“ From inquiries I have made I have every reason 
to believe that there is much truth in the charges 
made against his character.” 

** Indeed !” exclaimed Miss Ashton, still wondering 
at this matter being introduced by Philip, and listen- 
ing for the end. It was not long in coming—the 
speaker’s real object. 

“TI know something of what you have done, and 
are doing still in Burnford, for which many will live 
to bless 

Miss Ashton interrupted him in a deprecating 


¢g 
you.” 


manner, but Philip proceeded. 
“T hope you will pardon me for pointing out a 
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way in which you might be of the greatest service to 
one who stands in need of it. It is a delicate matter, 
but one which I am firmly convinced will commend 
itself to you.” 

“‘T shall only be too happy if I can be of service to 
any friend of yours, Mr. Vaughan.” 

“Friend is scarcely the word to apply to the 
person I mean; but when you know her you will be 
as ready to esteem her and as anxious to aid her as I 
am to urge you to the undertaking.” 

He then unfolded to her his desire to assist Mary 
Warner out of her present position. Nor did there 
seem anything unnatural in this when Miss Ashton 
was made aware of the circumstances under which 
Philip had first seen her. As he probably owed his 
life to her care and that of her father, it was the 
least he could do to render her some small benefit in 
return. From his knowledge of the case he was 
quite assured that she would know no happiness so 
long as she was under the direct control of her 
father. Could Miss Ashton devise the means for 
lifting her out of her present position, and trans- 
planting her into some more congenial one ? 

Miss Ashton entered warmly into Philip’s plans, 
and drew from him further information respecting 
Mary Warner—details as to her superior mind, her 
intellectual gifts, and her fulness of information in 
many respects. All these things she quickly put to- 
gether, and framed her own conclusions therefrom. 
She would lose no time in procuring Mary a position 
as companion or governess, where the society in 
which she would mingle should be more in harmony 
with her own nature; and she thanked Philip for 
placing before her this opportunity of being of ser- 
vice to Miss Warner, whose acquaintance she would 
take the earliest opportunity of making. 

Philip was grateful to Miss Ashton for the warm 
interest she had exhibited, but enjoined upon her, as 
a matter of the first necessity, that no mention of his 
name should be made in the matter. He wished to 
befriend her in memory of the past, but if she be- 
came acquainted with that fact it might spoil all. 
Miss Ashton acquiesced in this view, and promised 
to exercise the greatest circumspection through the 
whole affair. 

“And now tell me something of Mr. Morton and 
Burnford,” said Philip, anxious to change the con- 
versation, and to show apparently that he had for- 
gotten even the existence of Mary Warner. 

Had he not, however, been still thoroughly occupied 
with that young lady’s image, and the plans for her 
future, he might have observed that his question 
caused no little embarrassment to his companion, 

She hastily turned her sun-shade in the direction 
of Philip, interposing it between himself and her. 

When she recovered from the surprise his query ; 








caused her, she replied, “Ah! you know little of 
Burnford, of course, and cannot, therefore, under- 
stand what has been done.” 

“No, I am not familiar with the place, but I hear 
that many changes are going forward.” 

“Yes, Mr. Morton has had new schools built, and 


lis resolved to leave nothing undone to get them 


filled. The church, too, which was formerly empty 
on Sundays, is now crowded to the doors. The place 
is improving rapidly, but there are still many dark 
corners in it.” 

“T have often thought of turning to this work 
myself,” said Philip; “not the clerical portion of 
it. But it seems to me there is such a great deal 
to do, and not one labourer too many in the 
field.” 

“Tam glad to hear this, Mr. Vaughan,” rejoined 
Miss Ashton. “I often envy you gentlemen your 
superior opportunities for doing good. For women 
the sphere is altogether more limited.” 

“T think work of that kind should rather be mea- 
sured by the spirit in which it is done,” said Philip. 
“Certainly, with names before her like those of 
Elizabeth Fry and Florence Ni itingale, no woman 
need despair of finding her mission.” 

By this time they had reached the Towers, and 
the conversation ceased. Philip knew that he could 
trust Miss Ashton in the matter he had confided to 
her, and he felt that if anything could be done to- 
wards rescuing Mary from her present position she 
could achieve it. 

The time now arrived for Philip Vaughan and his 
friend to resume their studies at Cambridge. With 
neither of them did life present exactly the same 


| aspect it wore on the conclusion of the previous 


term. Existence in the interim had brought many 


; changes and revulsions of feeling. The spirit of 


both seemed to need the tonic which only close study 
or hard work can supply. In some respects, 
Philip’s condition was very similar to that under 
which he had commenced his university career. 
There was the same feeling of dissatisfaction with 
life, and the conviction of its insufficiency to afford 
consolation to the perturbed mind. Yet there was 
one wide difference which ever and again made itself 
felt. He knew that he was beloved, and as the reali- 
sation of his heart’s dearest wishes appeared to lie 
in the future, he comforted himself with the thought 
that perhaps, after all, these wishes were not utterly 
unattainable. There was still the Rubicon to cross ; 
but he would gather strength, and conquer yet in 
the end. With such a spirit, and with such ends 
and aims in view, it is not difficult to predicate that 
the manly soul will make a bold fight against ob- 
stacles, and eventually beat down all opposition. 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE CEMETERY AT SIOUT, IN EGYPT. 


BY THE REV, THOMAS JACKSON, M.A., RECTOR OF STOKE NEWINGTON, AND PREPENDARY OF ST PAUL'S. 


‘ROM the very earliest dawn of civilisa- 
tion and society the fertile valley of 
the Nile has been occupied by a busy 
and luxurious population, who have 
always buried their dead. In early 
times they embalmed their remains with various 
degrees of splendour, indicating the rank or the 
wealth of the deceased. The cemetery of Siout 
represents an Arabic burying place, showing 
how exactly the ancient precedents were followed. 
How domes came to be used as an ornamental 
part of the sepulchres does not exactly appear. 
Probably they were first copied from the Mosque 
of Omar at Jerusalem, or from the Caaba, at 
Mecca. Possibly, the original typical building 
would be the Pantheon of Agrippa at Rome. 
These dome structures were purely ornamental, 
like the table-tombs in our English churchyards. 
The excavations for the vault were lined with 
crude brick-work, and covered with an arch, the 
interior being carefully plastered. One side faces 
the south-east, that is, the direction of Mecca. A 
small square cell is built before the entrance, 
roofed with stones extending from side to side, to 
prevent the earth from entering the vault ; this is 
covered over with earth. The vault is generally 
made large enough to hold four bodies or more. 
If males and females are buried in the same vault 
(which is not often the case), apartition is built to se- 
parate the corpses of one sex from those of the other. 
A turban, cap, or other head-dress, is sometimes 
carved on the top of the head-stone, showing the 
rank or the class of the person or persons buried 
in the tomb. Over the grave of an eminent 
sheykh, or other person of note, a small square 
building, covered with a cupola, is generally 
erected. 

The following description of the actual cere- 
monies at a funeral is extracted from Lane’s 
“Modern Egyptians,” part 2, chapter 15 :—“ The 
tomb having been opened before the arrival of the 
corpse, no delay takes place in the burial. The 
sexton and two assistants take the corpse out of 
the bier, and deposit it in the vault. Its bandages 
are untied, and it is laid upon its right side, or so 
inclined that the face is towards Mekkeh. It is sup- 
ported in this position by a few crude bricks. If 
the outer wrapper be a Kashmeer shawl, this is 
rent, lest its value should tempt any profane per- 
son to violate the tomb. A little earth is gently 
placed by and upon the corpse, by one or more per- 
sons, and the entrance is closed by replacing the 
roofing-stones and earth over the small cell before 
it. But one singular ceremony remains to be 








performed, excepting in the case of a young child, 
who is not held responsible for his actions; 
a‘fikee’ is employed to perform the office of a 
‘mulakkin’ (or instructor of the dead). Sitting 
before the tomb, he says generally as follows :— 
‘O servant of God! O son of a handmaid of 
God! know that at this time there will come 
down to thee two angels commissioned respecting 
thee and the like of thee; when they say to thee 
“Who is thy Lord?” answer them, “God is my 
Lord,” in truth; aud when they ask thee con- 
cerning thy prophet, or the man who hath been 
sent unto you, say to them, ‘“ Mohammed is the 
apostle of God,” with veracity; and when they 
ask thee concerning thy religion, say to them, 
“ El-Islim is my religion;” and when they ask 
thee concerning thy book of direction, say to them, 
“The Kur-in is my book of direction, and the 
Muslims are my brothers;” and when they ask 
thee concerning thy Kibleh, say to them, “The 
Kaabeh is my Kibleh; and I have lived and died 
in the assertion that there is no deity but God, 
and Mohammed is God’s apostle;” and they will 
say, “Sleep, O servant of God, in the protection 
of God.”’ The soul is believed to remain with 
the body during the first night after the burial, 
and on this night to be visited and examined, 
and perhaps the body tortured, by the two angels 
above mentioned. The Yemeneeyeh and other 
persons hired to attend the funeral are paid at the 
tomb, the former usually receive a piastre each. 
If the funeral be that of a person of rank or 
wealth two or three skins of water, and as many 
camel-loads of bread, being conveyed to the burial- 
ground, as before mentioned, are there distributed, 
after the burial, to the poor, who flock thither in 
great numbers on such an occasion. It has also 
been mentioned that a buffalo is sometimes 
slaughtered, and its flesh in like manner distri- 
buted. This custom is called ‘el-Kaffirah’ (or 
the expiation), being supposed to expiale some of 
the minor sins of the deceased, but not great sins. 
The funeral ended, each of the near relations of 
the deceased is greeted with a prayer that he may 
be happily compensated for his loss, or is congra- 
tulated that his life is prolonged.” 

The manners and customs of the modern Egyp- 
tians in regard to the disposal of their dead cast 
precious light upon the habits of their primi- 
tive forefathers, for the modern Mahommedan 
Egyptians are descendants of the old Arabic 
tribes and families, among whom Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, were the most conspicuous in ancient 
times. When Sarah, Abraham’s wife, died, he 
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went to a distinguished man who dwelt at Hebron. 
and purchased of him a small estate, or parcel of 
ground, in which he might construct a tomb. 
Whether this tomb was formed by taking advan- 
tage of a primitive cave, or whether it was an 
excavation, the sides and ends being built up with 
masonry, and covered over with several large slabs 
of stone, does not certainly appear; probably the 
latter, as continued down to the present day by | 
their posterity. The modest refusal of Abraham | 
to accept the portion of land which he required 
for a sepulchre, without paying a good price for 
the freehold, is explained by the fact that even to 
this day it is considered an unworthy and igno- 
minious thing to obtain a site for a family tomb | 
without paying liberally for it. There is no reason | 
to think that when Abraham had obtained his 
plot of ground, he actually interred Sarah in it 
according to the modern notions, that the bodies 
of the dead should be placed in the soil without 
any permanent coffin, in order that the gases in 
the corpse may be developed, and the corpse itself 
consumed as soon as possible, but he no doubt 
had her placed in a chest of some fragrant and | 
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OOD-NIGHT, boys, I must go home now.” 

’ “ Why, what hurry are you in, Alf? it’s 
quite early yet.” 

“ Mother will be waiting, and the even- 





ing is growing dark.” 
“What matter! you’re not afraid, are | 
‘ you?” 

“ Of course not, Phil; I was only thinking mother 
might be uneasy, but I don’t mind staying a little 
longer,” 

An hour passed quickly in various amusements, 
and when the boy at length took leave of his com- 
panions, twilight had set in. 

“You ’re surely not going the long way round?” 
cried Ned, as he watched the figure of his friend | 
passing through the gate, and turning towards the 
public road ; but Alfred was walking at a brisk pace, 
and took no notice of the words. 

“Ned,” said Phil, “I’m certain Alf’s afraid to go 
by the wood-path in the dark. He'll have to pass 
through a part of the glen in the end, unless he goes 
miles round, and wouldn’t it be good fun if we took 
the short cut, hid among the trees, and gave him 
a great start? I wonder what he’d do—face tke 


” 


i 
Ue TP ae 


| 
| 


enemy, or run away ? 
“Run, to be sure; he’s afraid of his own shadow ; 
but we’ll see. Come on now, or we won’t be there 
first,” 
Meanwhile Alfred made good speed on his way. 


almost indestructible wood, as our Saviour would 
have been had not the pious care of His dis- 
ciples, and especially of Joseph of Arimathea, 
been anticipated and rendered useless by the re- 
surrection of our blessed Lord from the dead. 
Some writers contend that the arrangements made 
for embalming His precious remains were of so 
costly a character as to exceed all the bounds of 
human probability. It is very likely that the 
vault at Hebron will at some future time be ex- 
plored, and a new and peculiar evidence cast upon 
the Mosaic record. The sacred precinct is re- 
garded as most holy by the Mahommedans, who 
possess the town. The dead buried in Abraham’s 
cave are traditionally said to be very jealous of 
any intrusion. No visitors are allowed to draw 
near to the place itself. The Prince of Wales, in 
his Oriental tour, accompanied by Dean Stanley, 
obtained the requisite authorisation from the 
Ottoman Government; but he was warned that 
Isaac (who seems to be the most ungenerous of 
the dead) would probably take some early op- 
portunity of inflicting upon him condign punish- 
ment! 


A JOKE. 


He was sorry he had allowed himself to be persuaded 
to stay so late, knowing his mother and sister would 
wait tea, and feel uneasy at his unusual absence ; 
still he was unwilling to venture through the gloomy 
wood alone. 

“ Tf the boys had been good-natured they ’d have 
come with me part of the way,” thought he, “ but I 
wouldn’t ask them, because they might laugh, and 
say I was afraid. Those fellows don’t care where 
they go at any hour; I wish I was like them.” 

Darker and darker grew the evening as Alfred 


| walked rapidly along the road which skirted the 


wood, and at length reached the entrance to the glen. 
It was a pretty spot in summer, having high 
rugged banks clothed with ferns and underwood, and 


| in the centre tall trees interlaced their leafy branches 


over a clear river rippling and murmuring against 


| rocks and stones, which here and there impeded its 


current. Now, in winter, the long naked boughs, 
stretching across the swollen stream like gaunt giant 
arms, locked weird and wild in the misty twilight. 

Alfred hesitated to pass the stile, then remember- 
ing how late it was growing, and how long his mother 
and Jessie must have already waited, plunged reso- 
lutely into the dark glen, and guided by the sound of 
flowing water, and crackling of the dry crisp leaves 
on the hard path beneath his feet, made his way 
about half through, when a wild thrilling cry suddenly 
broke the stillness of the night. 
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Alfred started, then stood a moment irresolute, his 
heart beating violently. He tried hard to keep quiet, 
and argue with himself, while endeavouring to pre- 
vent his mind from conjuring up imaginary terrors ; 
but surely this was something very real. It was not 
like the ery of a night-bird, nor could it be the groan- 
ing of a tree swayed by the wind, for the evening 
was calm, the air clear and frosty, and stars one by 
one were beginning to peep out through the sky. 

Several moments passed, and Alfred had almost 
succeeded in persuading himself into the belief that 
it was all a trick of his over-excited fancy, and was 
resuming his way, when again a terrible shriek, louder 
and nearer than the last, echoed shrill and prolonged 
through the lonely glen. 

The timid boy did not stop this time to think; 
terror lent him speed, and up the opposite bank he 
ran, struggling and scrambling amongst the rough 
stones and brushwood. Anywhere, far from that 
wild unearthly cry! 

“Oh, I say, Phil,” whispered Ned, popping up his 
head from behind a thick shrub, “ did you hear how 


he ran off? I told you what he would do,” 


A JOKE. 


* Aye, aye, Ned, but where has he gone, do you | 


think ? Hadn’t we better call out now, and tell him 


it was alla joke? Alf, where are you, old boy? don’t | 
father, he ’ll know best.” 


you know my voice? We were only just trying to 
frighten you a bit for fun.” 
But there was no reply, everything around seemed 
very still and silent. 
“Tsn’t it strange, Phil ? 
ing in such a short time.” 
“No; he must be hidden somewhere in the glen.” 
** Why, then, doesn’t he answer ?” 
“Perhaps he has fainted; he’s such a cowardly 


He can’t be out of hear- 


kind of fellow in the dark.” 

“ Mother says he’s weak and delicate, and can’t 
help being timid and nervous. I don’t understand 
that kind of thing at all, but I wish we hadn’t played 
him this trick.” 

“ Well, I’m sure I’d be sorry to hurt him too, but 
who’d imagine any harm could come of a joke. Do 
you think he can have fallen into the river ?” 

“No; we’d have heard the splash. I couldn’t 
sce, but from the sound I think he made off up the 





opposite bank.” 

“Then he must have turned back, for there’s no 
getting out that way on account of the.quarry. Let 
us call again.” 

But it was all in vain, though the two boys—now 
1oroughly frightened—-wandered about the glen, 


+} 
t 


shouting and calling till the rocky banks re-echoed 
with the name of Alf. 

“Phil,” said his brother, “ hadn’t we better go 
to Mrs. White’s house, and tell her what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Oh no! we don’t know that anything has hap- 
pened ; and why should we frighten his mother? Be- 
sides, we should have to tell the whole story, and that 
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wouldn't beso pleasant. I’d rather go home and 
ask papa what’s to be done.” 

“T can’t help thinking of that quarry, Phil; the 
moon has risen now, let’s have a look there before 
we leave.” 

Silently the two boys climbed to the highest point 
of a steep bank, where, in the full moonlight the 
tall trees cast their shadows over a deep and rugged 
chasm. 

“A few hasty steps in the dark would have done 
it,” 

“Oh, but he mayn’t have run here at all; and this 
is the most dangerous spot. Let us have a look down, 


whispered Phil. 


just to satisfy our minds.” 

Leaning over the edge of the precipice, they strained 
their eyes to try and discern objects beneath. Several 
heaps of broken stones lay scattered about, and 
on one of these appeared a grey shapeless mass, 
but so indistinct that it might have been only a 
shade thrown by the moonlight from the surrounding 
crags. 

“Oh, Ned! 
sound ?” 


does it move? Do you hear a 
“No; it’s awfully quiet. 
look closer ?” 
«*T would be only a waste of time. 


Shall we go round and 
Come and tell 


Not another word was spoken as the boys hurried. 
back, until rushing into the sitting-room, pale and 
trembling, they exclaimed, “Oh papa, we’re afraid 
Alf’s killed! Come with us quickly and you shall 
hear all on the way!” 

In Alfred’s home Mrs, White and little Jessie sat 
by the fire awaiting his return. The curtains were 
drawn to keep out the cold frosty air, and the tea- 
table was spread; all looked pleasant and cheerful. 

“ How late Alf is to-night, mamma,” said the child. 

“Yes, and I begged him to be in time. I’m so 
afraid of his catching cold these wintry evenings.” 

“Oh, I’m sure it’s Phil’s fault. He always tries 
to make him stay too long.” 

An hour passed, tea had grown cold, and still 
Alfred did not appear. 

“ Mamma,” said Jessie, “I think we need not wait. 
Alf would not come home in the dark. I daresay he 
is staying at the Bennets’ for the night.” 

“Not likely, dear, without letting me know. 
hope he has not met any accident on the way.” 

“‘Oh, mamma, what could happen him! I daresay 


T 


i 


we shall have a message shortly.” 

The evening meal was hastily got through, and 
then mother and daughter took their places by the 
window to listen for footsteps on the hard gravel 
path. The moon had risen clear and bright, and on 
drawing aside the curtain objects without became 
distinctly visible. 

Suddenly Jessie 
thing, mamma ?” 

“Yes, dear! 


exclaimed, “Did you hear any- 


It is only Juan whining in the yard. 
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Do you remember whether he went with Alfred this 
morning?” 

‘No, Alf tied him up in the stable to prevent his 
following. He never takes Juan to the Bennets’, 
because he fights with Ned’s great dog.” 

‘Some one must have loosed him since, for there 
he goes past the window and on through the gate. 
I’m sure he’s looking for Alf.” 

Another hour passed, and Mrs. White, growing 
more and more uneasy, sent a messenger to inquire 
if her son was still at Mr. Bennet’s house. In due 
time the answer arrived, “ Alfred had left for home 
about two hours ago.” Now, indeed, the mother’s 
anxiety was turned into terror. 

Meanwhile, Phil and Ned, accompanied by their 
father, proceeded at once to the foot of the quarry. 
There, silent and motionless as ever, lay the object 
which had caused the boys so much horror; but, on 
a nearer approach, great indeed was their relief to 
find that after all it was only an old worn-out coat, 
thrown down during the day on a heap of stones, by 
one of the workmen, and there forgotten. In the joy 
of this discovery they almost ceased to remember 
that Alfred’s fate was still uncertain; anything 
seemed better than what they had feared. Mr. 
Bennet determined to make a thorough search in 
the glen before acquainting Mrs. White with the 
distressing news of her son’s unaccountable disap- 
pearance. Accordingly through tangled branches 
they pushed their way, examining every spot by the 
flickering beams of moonlight, and calling the name 
of the missing boy. 

“ Was that an answering cry ?” 

“No, it was but the bark of a distant dog.” 

Again Ned shouted, louder than before, and the 
3ound was repeated nearer and nearer. 

“°Tis Juan!” exclaimed Phil. “I know his bark; 
let us give another call.” 

Presently a rustling was heard among the withered 
leaves, and Alfred’s dog stood at their feet. 

“Poor old fellow!” said Ned; “can you tell us 
where your master is hidden?” 

Juan made a few onward bounds, and turning round, 
seized Phil’s coat, and tried to drag him forward. 

“We had better follow,” advised Mr. Bennet. 
“Tt is probable the dog has found Alfred, and wishes 
to show us the way.” 

On they went, scrambling over stones and briars, 
led by Juan to the edge of a deep dell concealed by 
ferns and brushwood, which terminated the furthest 
extremity of the glen, and there, amongst some rough 
blocks of rocks, Jay Alfred’s helpless and unconscious 
form. The dog sprang forward, and, leaning over 
his young master, whined piteously. 

Mr. Bennet tenderly raised the poor boy, and laid 
him on a smooth green bank, where the moon shone 
with a cold white light on his upturned face. 

“Oh, father, is he quite dead?” whispered Phil, 
in an awed whisper. 





“T think not, but I fear he is badly hurt. Run 
quiekly to his mother’s house, and bring help; we 
must get him home directly.” 

At the entrance to the glen Phil met Mrs. White 
herself, who was too anxious to remain in-doors, and 
told his sad tidings. 

Shortly after they were joined by Jessie, accom- 
panied by an old servant, who had followed her 
mother. Immediately the whole party hurried to 
the scene of the disaster, and Alfred was carefully 
conveyed to his home. 

For many hours the poor boy remained insensible, 
but towards morning speech and memory returned, 
and he told how he had heard frightful sounds in the 
dark, and rushed away, not heeding where, until 
catching his foot in the roots of a tree, he had fallen 
down the steep bank of the little dell, twisting his 
leg in the descent, and hurting his head against a 
sharp corner of one of the rocks below. Afterwards 
all became a long blank. 

Alfred was seriously injured by this fall; many 
months elapsed ere he could leave his bed or sofa, 
and it is apprehended that he will be always lame. 
He tries to persuade his friends that this unfortunate 
accident was altogether caused by his own fault in 
giving way to foolish fears, and reminds them how 
much worse it might have ended, if God, notwith- 
standing his want of trust, had not guided him 
through the darkness to avoid that dangerous 
precipice down which they supposed he had fallen. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


244, What prophet speaks of the sins of Manasseh 
as stirring up the deep anger of God against His 
people ? 

245. Which of the rulers of the Jews refused to 
join with the others in condemning our blessed Lord? 

246. Quote some words which warn us of the 
danger of listening to tale-bearers. 

247. Quote some words which show that the Jews 
in early times arranged the stars according to their 
constellations. 

248, How long did the ark of God remain in the 
house of Obed-edom after being brought from Kir- 
jath-jearim ? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 672. 

232. 2 Sam. xiv. 25, 

233. Ittai the Gittite (2 Sam. xv. 21). 

234. When our Lord spoke to him in private con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem (Mark xiii. 3). 

235. Manasseh son of Hezekiah, of whom it is said, 
**Manasseh shed innocent blood very much, till he 
had filled Jerusalem from one end to another” 
(2 Kings xxi. 16). 

236. The prophet Zechariah (compare Mark xiv. 27, 
and Zech, xiii. 7), 

237. Isa. xviii, 1, 2. 
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A MOTHERS’ HEART. 


ee Y boy is gone, and I remain, He sees fair lands I may not see, 

J 3Ve) I could not keep him here ; Where boundless forests wave ; 

—“es> And now he knows what I know not, | He watches dying suns go down 
And dares where I would fear, Upon a nation’s grave. 
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And I can only sit at home, 
And may not lift my prayer 
In any claim less large than this, 
“ Lord, keep him anywhere!” 


Yet sometimes, when the twilight falls, 
He does not seem so far, 

I and my boy are folded both 
In Him, whose all things are. 


I think my boy comes home to me, 
Home to my very heart. 

Is love a thing that time, or sea, 
Or life, or death, can part ? 


And then I think—though still I yearn, 





That I with him might roam— 


THE SISTERS OF 


BY AGNES 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“27 is perfect nonsense!” said Ruby, in- 
’¢ dignantly. “ Lessons! What do lessons 
signify compared with Frida?” 

y “Your education signifies,” said 
©) Frederica, calmly, making an attempt 
‘© YP) to put straight Ruby’s very untidy collar. 

‘¥ Ruby ungratefully jerked herself away. 

“There is plenty of time. Mamma is in 
no hurry for me to begin, or she would have said so 
herself. She told me only yesterday how glad she 
was to see me giving up so much of my time to Frida.” 

«Mamma entirely agrees with me that you have 
been running wild long enough.” 

* Running wild! Frica, you really are too unjust. 
What do you call ‘running wild?’ Why, I do just 
nothing at all but sit with Frida, and amuse her. I 
wouldn’t even walk out if you did not make me.” 

“IT do not see that that affects the question. A 
month of idleness in addition to your regular holi- 
days is enough for any girl of your age.” 

“It isn’t a month till Thursday,” 

“To-day is Tuesday.” 

** And I don’t see how you are to teach me. You 
give Fulvie and Ursie an hour and a half as it is, and 
while you are away I ought to be with Frida. And 
we can’t leave her and mamma alone for hours in the 
day.” 

“No, I shall have to set you tasks to do for me by 
yourself,” 

“Horribly dull!” said Ruby. “I shall ask mamma 
whether she wishes it.” 

“T hope you will not worry mamma with fuming. 
Do you suppose I have not talked it over with her 
already ?” 

“Oh no; I know how you talk over things, and 
get them settled your own way,” said Ruby, loftily. 










My boy may dare the more becauze 
His mother prays at home! 


I know that I am old and frail, 
And cannot long remain ; 

I shall go further than my boy, 
And there grow strong again. 


And all the lands that he has seen 
My risen soul may see ; 

The stranger faces that he loves 
May have a light for me. 


O God, my little twilight room, 
It grows “ Thy kingdom come,” 
And parting dies outside the doer 
Of Universal Home ! 
IsaBELLA Frvie Mayo. 


DUESBURY DEE. 
GIBERNE. 


Frederica remained silent, showing considerable 
forbearance thereby. Ruby marched up-stairs, with 
an air of determination, and entered the spare-room, 
which had been lately given up for Frida’s use in the 
day-time. Walking down-stairs, and indeed walking 
at all, was still forbidden. She was wheeled on a 
couch from her own room to this. 

A month of lying down had transformed Elfrida 
into much more of a regular invalid than she had 
appeared at the beginning of her illness. Her hands 
were very white and thin, and there was a pain-worn 
look in the hollows about her eyesand mouth. Studied 
quiet, and avoidance of all excitement, had lessened 
the hysterical tendency of late, but beyond this there 
was as yet no definite improvement. 

“All alone, Frida, pet ?” asked Ruby, instinctively 
hushing her movements as she entered. 

“Mamma was called away five minutesago. I am 
so glad you have come!” 

“You and I always seem made to be together, 
don’t we?’’ said Ruby, hanging over the couch. She 
spoke with genuine fondness, yet with purpose below. 
Frida’s eyes smiled back a very satisfied response. 
‘You like to have me with you, dearie? ” 

“TI can’t bear you to go even for five minutes,” 
said Frida. “ Only that is selfish.” 

** You ’re never selfish,” said Ruby. 
back to-day, do you think ?” 

“Tt aches,” said Frida. 

“Tf only I could do anything for you, pet, just to 
make it better.” 

“You can’t,” said Frida, patiently. 
thing is just to have you by me. 
then.” 

“T knew you felt so,’ said Ruby. “ Think of Frica 
wanting to take me away from you nearly all day.” 

“Take you away!” Frida looked greatly startled. 


“ How is the 


“The best 
I always feel better 
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“Yes, to lessons. She wants me to begin lessons 
again, and says I must. Such nonsense! Why, I 
should hardly see anything of you. And we’ve 
always had lessons together, and holidays together 
before.” 

“Oh Ruby, don’t!” 

Tears dropped thickly, and Frida’s breath began 
to come in hysterical catches. Ruby was alarmed at 
her own thoughtless imprudence, knowing the ill 
effects of excitement. 

“ Don’t cry, Frida, don’t, darling, How could I be 
so foolish as to say such a thing? Don’t cry, please, 
Frida darling! Mamma will never let Fred do it, 
We'll ask her, won’t we? Oh Frida, do leave off 
crying! I don’t know what they will all say to me. 
Please do, darling !” 

Poor Frida was quite unable to control herself, and 
Ruby’s entreaties and her own efforts only made 
matters worse. She sobbed on with helpless and in- 
creasing violence, clasping Ruby’s hand, and burying 
her face in the cushion, in a vain struggle to conquer 
the paroxysm. Ruby knew she ought to call help at 
once, but fear of blame made her delay. 

“Don’t go; don’t tell; I’ll be better soon!” Frida 
gasped repeatedly. But before long the jarring 
sobs brought on a fit of acute pain in her back, and 
Frederica, overhearing her smothered cries, came 
hurrying in. 

“What is the matter? What have you been 
doing to her?” was Frederica’s involuntary excla- 
mation; and Ruby resented the question, even while 
knowing it to be deserved. Frida had reached a 
stage of pain past caring who was present; and quiet 
being the only remedy, Ruby was summarily banished. 
She might have resisted, had it not been for her 
mother’s entrance. One grieved look from Mrs. 
Caradoc settled the matter. 

Ruby wandered in and out of the garden, unhappy 
and ill at ease, but disposed to comfort herself by. 
blaming Frederica. “It was all Fred’s fault. If 
only she had not been so tiresome about the les- 
sons.” 

An hour later she went back to the spare room, 
and softly opened the door. Frederica signed to 
her to retire, and came outside. 

“TIT cannot have you in there at present. You 
have done mischief enough for one day.” 

“How is Frida?” asked Ruby, her face taking 
an annoyed set. 

“Very suffering still,’ said Frederica, coldly. 
“You must not come back without leave. Mamma 
wishes to speak to you in her room, I believe. Go 
quietly.” 

Ruby obeyed, not softened by this style of address, 
though sufficiently subdued to offer no sharp retort. 
She found her mother resting in an arm-chair with 
a tired-out air. 

“ Frica told me to come to you, mamma, but I 
think you ought to have a little sleep,” said Ruby. 





“ Not now; come and sit by me, dear, I want a 
few words with you.” 

“ Mamma, I can see you are angry with me, but 
indeed I did not mean to hurt Frida, only Fred is 
so e 





A more inappropriate word than “ angry” could 
hardly have been found for that delicate low-voiced 
mother. Ruby was struck with the fact, and she 
retraced her steps to the beginning of the sentence. 

“ At least, I don’t mean exactly angry, but vexed.” 

“ T am sorry, Ruby, and disappointed in you.” 

“It is every bit Frica’s fault. If you only knew 
how tiresome and provoking she is, and how dearly 
she does love to persecute.” 

“ Hush! I don’t want hard words about others. 
Were you yourself in the right, Ruby? ” 

“ Mamma, I only said—I only wanted—I only 
asked Frida if she did not like to have me with 
her, and I said Frica meant to keep me away at 
lessons. And so she did.” 

“What made you speak to Frida about the 
matter at all?” 

Ruby coloured, and fidgeted. 

“TI wanted to see what she would say. And she 
would have had to know, anyhow, mamma. I didn’t 
think she would mind so much; I only wanted to be 
able to tell you that she did mind, so that 4 

“ You are frank, so far,” said Mrs. Caradoc, “ and 
I am glad to see you so. Your aim, then, was simply 
to defeat Frica.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Ruby, shamefacedly. 

“You have put me into a difficulty,” said Mrs. 
Caradoc. 

“T didn’t think it really mattered, mamma; I 
thought it was just one of Fred’s notions.” 

“ Did she give it to you as her own?” 

“No; she said you—but I didn’t know iq 

“ Said I—what ?” 

“She said it was your wish. But-I thought she 
had most likely been talking you over into it,” ex- 
plained Ruby, impulsively. 

“You had no business to suppose anything of the 
kind; and you were mistaken. I was the first to 
speak, and not Frica, I am not pleased with you, 
Ruby.” 

Ruby became conscious that her last words had 
been undutiful—nay, positively rude—in their im- 
plication of weakness on her mother’s part. She 
would have liked to take them back, or explain them 
away, but was at a loss how to do so. Also, there 
was @ slight checking undercurrent, in her present 
mood, of wounded self-assertion, 

“You have put me into a difficulty,” repeated Mrs. 
Caradoc. “If Linsist upon lessons, Frida’s health 
may suffer, now that she has been so much excited 
If I give way, your education will 








on the subject. 
suffer, and 

“Oh, mamma, what does my education matter 
compared with Frida’s happiness?” 


” 
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“It matters a great deal; you are old enough to 
understand that. But I was going to say also, that 
you will be rewarded in that case for wrongdoing, 
which will be still worse for you.” 

Ruby was not accustomed to this grave tone of 
fault-finding from her mother. She hesitated be- 
tween distress, and something nearly approaching 
resentment, but at last settled the matter by melting 
into tears. 

“T do not like to seem unkind,” said Mrs. Caradoc, 
sorrowfully. ‘‘ But indeed, Ruby, I have been sadly 
disappointed in you of late.” 

“T thought I had been doing just every single 
thing I could,” said Ruby, with a suppressed gulp, 
and an application of her handkerchief to her eyes, 

“For Frida? Yes, you have been loving and 
attentive to her, and that has been my best hope. 
Still I am not quite satisfied.” 

Ruby gave a sob. 

“Nobody ever is pleased with anything I do,” 
she said, “ Nobody understands me—except cousin 
Millie.” 

Why Ruby chose at that particular moment to fix 
upon Millie Waring she could not herself have dis- 
tinctly told. 

“Cousin Millie!” repeated Mrs. Caradoc, in 
surprise. 

Ruby murmured a “ Yes,” and felt a melancholy 
satisfaction in the thought that Millie Waring being 
away, nobody in the house could be said to understand 
her. 

“Yet, Ruby dear, kind and gentle as Millie is, 
even she said to me the other day that she did 
wonder not to see you more subdued by this trouble, 
considering your own share in it.” 

Ruby’s first look was of consternation. 

“Then I think it is very unfair,” she said. 
“Mamma, I think it is very unfair indeed. I do 
feel. Iam quite miserable sometimes ; but, of course, 
one can’t be always moping. I thought it was right 
to try to be cheerful. I don’t see why I am to be 
blamed for that. I wish people would not be so un- 
kind,’”’ and Ruby began to sob in good earnest. 

“Gently, dear, or Frida will hear you. Nobody 
could blame you for a moment for trying to be cheer- 
ful under trouble; but be honest with yourself, 
Ruby. Did cousin Millie really mean that?” 

Ruby knew well enough that she had not meant 
that. She did not wish to say so, however. 

“! cannot stay longer now,” said Mrs. Caradoc ; 
“1 must go to Frida. But I have a little more to 
say to you. Come to me at your bed-time, and don’t 
cry meanwhile,” she added, kindly. 

CHAPTER XV. 
Mrs. Carapoc’s parting injunction was disregarded. 
Ruby considered that she had an undoubted right 
to cry; and she made use of that right so un- 
restrainedly, that long before bed-time she had quite 








wept away all traces of ill-humour, and had begun 
to feel heartily ashamed of herself. 

Frederica, pitying her reddened eyes and down- 
cast look, spoke a few kind words, and even allowed 
her to watch again beside the sleeping Frida. Late 
in the evening Ruby entered her mother’s room, 
showing signs of a change of mood, having passed 
from the self-defensive into the self-condemnatory 
condition. 

“I’m horrid, mamma,” was her first utterance, 
vehement as usual. “I wonder you don’t all hate me 
out-and-out. Fred half does already, I believe, and 
I am sure I hate myself. Mamma, isn’t it dreadful 
that one can’t keep straight a single day? I meant 
this morning to go on so nicely, and 1 hadn’t the 
least notion in my head of giving poor Frida such a 
day of pain. Don’t you think I must be more horrid 
than any girls you ever heard of, mamma ?” 

“T do not call girls ‘horrid’ ” said Mrs. Caradoc, 
in the low feeble tone peculiar to her at night. “I 
have been very sorry 6 

«And I am sure so have I,” interrupted Ruby. 
* Horribly sorry, mamma—mnore than you could pos- 
sibly imagine for a single moment.” 

“Sit down, dear,” said Mrs. Caradoc, nervously, 
for Ruby’s fidgety motions were trying. 

“Mamma, I wanted to say that I have quite made 
up my mind to do as you like about lessons. I mean 
I have made up my mind to do it without grumbling. 
And I ’ll talk over Frida, so that she shall not mind.” 

“What do you mean by ‘talking over?’” asked 
Mrs. Caradoc. ‘You are rather fond of the expres- 
sion.” 

“Why, I’ll coax her—persuade her—convince her 
—I’ll make her see that you really want it.” 

“T think you had better leave Frida to me. 
is not unreasonable. You have most likely given 
her rather an exaggerated idea of the plan. All I 
ask at present is that you should study for two or 
three hoursin the morning. The whole of the day 
besides, with the exception of a walk, may be devoted 
to Frida. We will say two hours a day for the next 
fortnight, to be increased afterwards.” 

“Thank you, mamma,” said Ruby, soberly, with 
a sense of having made “ much ado about nothing.” 

“Did not Frica explain so much?” 

‘*I—don’t know, mamma. I believe I would not 
let her.” 

Ruby hung her head for a few seconds. Then a 
new idea struck her, and she looked up eagerly. 
“Oh, mamma, is it true that Frica’s wedding-day is 
fixed?” 

“ What makes you ask ?” 

“ Frida told me she wanted you to fix it, and not 
to mind about her being quite strong first. She said 
she had spoken to you.” 

“Yes. We are talking of the second or third week 
in September.” 

“ September! why, that is an immense way off! 
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Nearly all July and the whole of August first. Frida | only of the consequences, not of the wrong-doing 
will be all right by that time. Doesn’t Fred want it | itself. I don’t like to speak with too much certainty, 
to be sooner ? ” | but I cannot see that you are grieved for the sin.” 
“ Frica will not hear of an earlier date,’ said Mrs.| Ruby murmured something about “a little 
Caradoc, suppressing a quiver of pain which had passed | temper.” 
over her face. Do not speak to Frida about this | “ Was it only a little? My fear was that you and 
more than need be; I cannot have her worried.” Frida were falling apart for life. All that jealousy 
“‘Mamma, supposing Frida shouldn’t be quite strong | and excitement and anger about the money—were 
enough then for regular lessons, what should we they little, dear Ruby?” 
do?” asked Ruby, inquisitively. “Should we allhave | Ruby was silent. 


holidays till she was fit for a governess ? ” | “Ido not understand the change in you,” said 

“Certainly not; but you must leave particulars as | Mrs. Caradoc, sadly. ‘‘ There used to be a real wish 
to arrangements with me.” to do right, and real sorrow for doing wrong.” 

** And cousin Millie will be at the wedding,” said “ Why, mamma, I am sure I was sorry to-night,” 
Ruby, “and ther I can show her how I do really care | said Ruby. “I mean—I am sorry. Didn’t I tell you 
about poor darling Frida.” I was horrid ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Caradoc, slowly, “I think you “One may call oneself names without any real 
do care-——” sorrow for doing wrong. Ruby, I wish I could see it 

“‘Mamma, of course I do!” in you,” said Mrs. Caradoc, earnestly. ‘So long as 

“Yes, just from your kindness to her generally— | you do not feel your own failures, do not see the need 
that makes me think you must care.” to pray for forgiveness, do not feel that Christ alone 

Ruby did not at all like this questioning tone ; and | can change you, how can I hope to find a difference ?” 
began with some warmth to expatiate on the state of “TI know I’m not good like you, mamma,” said 
her own feelings when the discovery had been made | Ruby. 
of Elfrida’s injury. “That is not the question. Is my Master your 

“And all the next day after,” she said, “I almost | Master, or are you living still for yourself and just 





thought I couldn’t bear it. I thought I couldn’t; | trying in your own strength to make yourself better ? 
I really did expect to be ill, mamma, it was so | I can’t bear to say all this to you, and yet I must, 
dreadful.’’ even though you will not like it.” 
“TI know all that,’ said Mrs. Caradoc, calmly; | ‘I don’t mind anything you say, darling mamma,” 
“ but——” Ruby answered, affectionately. ‘ You are not Frica. 
“T’m sure I don’t know what you mean, mamma,” | I will try, mamma.” 
said Ruby, rather fretfully. “And pray ?” 
““T do not mean that you have not cared for the | ‘Yes, mamma.” 


results of your wrong-doing,” said Mrs. Caradoc, | But the answer came from no depth. Mrs. 
“but I can’t help saying to you that I have been | Caradoc sighed, and was silent. 
disappointed. It seems to me that you have thought (To be continued). 
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NX TAKE it that the Baptist posture of mind Christians are called to something different 
f is the best, and this for many reasons. from other men. It is not enough that they 
He always looked to Christ. He had should live like those who nourish a dull lite 
prepared himself, and was preparing within the brain. They are lifted across a narrow 
€42S2 others for His coming. He hoped and Panama from one ocean of life to another. They 
worked for better times. He expected great things are bid to look upon no old world with its passion 
from God. What he was to the first Advent every and sorrow, but to sunny islands far away in the 
Christian ought to be to the second; and if we south. They are to live, but worthily, in a high 
calculate the extent of his influence, trickling down vocation: and to enjoy this earth of God’s, but 
as it does even to the moorland of our own times, with the holy pleasure which becometh saints. 

and multiply what he, a single-handed man, accom- Among the men who have left their impress on 
plished, by the number of disciples whom Christ the world none seems more strongly marked than 
reckons now, we must arrive at only one conclu- John the Baptist. His character is original. In his 
sion, that if we do our part our Redeemer when work he had none to copy, and his work created 
He comes again will beyond doubt find faith upon his qualities. Of those who lived before him the 
the earth. Tishbite alone bears any likeness, and yet 
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beyond a rude costume and a fiery fearlessness, 
their deeds have little in common. He was 
different, again, from the Chrysostom of old times 
—Isaiah, the first evangelist—and he never fell 
into the lamentations of Jeremiah, nor was guilty 
of the contemptible cowardice of Jonah. 

Neither in his parents can we find marks similar 
to his. Both were of gentle soul—like Isaac and 
Rebecca, parents of the rugged Esau. After him 
there has never been another ; as we look upon the 
world, there never can be. Yet, far away (we 
know not the distance, but it seems great) there 
may arise another herald to stir the drowsy souls 
of men against the approach of One who, coming 
for peace and salvation before, will appear for 
judgment and destruction then. Wherefore the 
attitude of the Baptist’s soul is still the attitude 
for all, and there yet is life and meaning in that 
Baptist’s cry, “‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” 

We may therefore note some points in this man’s 
character. 

He was a lonely man. It seems that every 
great man must live apart. Loneliness is one of 
the prices they pay for power. They are removed 
from other men because they think of other 
things; they have different aims, sympathies, and 
affections. ‘They look upon all things from a dif- 
ferent point of view, see in them other colours, 
shapes, and meanings. They even express them- 
selves in a differentway. Their utterance is freer, as 
released from the petty bondages of vulgar life; 
and stronger, as feeling a power within them 
which forbids them to be silent. Like mountain 
peaks, they lift their heads in the high air of 
heaven, and draw about them the clouds that con- 
ceal them from common view, but pour down 
afterwards to refresh and fertilise all that lie 
around their feet. 

Yet, while it is painful for hearts flowing with 
sympathy to be cut off from kindred hearts, loneli- 
ness has many immediate benefits. It compels us 
to reach further into the life of God. It thrusts 
us upon His.presence; it drives us for sympathy 
and companionship into communion with Him. 
Like our Saviour himself, when we flee from the 
noisy crowd we climb the mountain of prayer. 

And in that lonesome training of the Baptist we 
may trace the origin of the tone of his life. It 
seems to have been in the wilderness of Judza, 
where dark shades and rocks environed him. 
There was no tender hand to lay the spare repast, 
nor father’s counsel to direct the growing youth. 
Nature had flung to him the scanty growth of an 
unwilling soil, and the clifted rock yielded tardily 
the sweetness of the desert bee. Wild beasts were 
there prowling with unharassed strides, and 
making the wilds hideous with their roar. But 
when the flaring sun went down, the hushed 
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silences were endowed with strange weird elo- 
quence. There was a message in every breath of 
wind, a friendly face in every twinkling star. 
These called to him; they spake of the things up 
there that are working now in mighty design for 
man. They beckoned his spirit aloft to rest in 
the eternal Peace and Truth. 

And some possibility of kindred seclusion is, 
I think, needful in the hard quick work of the 
world. We need no desert, indeed, nor the rude 
companionship of beasts; but souls at least of 
common cast require hours of respite from the sore 
struggle of life. The soldier cannot always march 
and fight, the smith cannot always hammer, nor 
the peasant always dig. There must be repose, 
Hence the uncounted blessings of the Sunday, 
where it is indeed a Sabbath: and hence too the 
advantage of those who, working while they can, 
and all they may, redeem hours for meditation 
and prayer, throwing themselves upon the restful 
arms of Christ, and retaining all the freshness and 
vigour, and poetry of youth, until, their duty done, 

** An old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall light them to the grave.” 

The Baptist was a strong man. It isa dangerous 
blunder to think that physical strength does not 
contribute to spiritual attainment. It is worse 
still when people believe that a weak frame implies 
a strong and Christ-like soul. There are two 
extremes; one where the body engrosses all; the 
other where the material and physical is con- 
demned and crushed, and the mental and spiritual 
stimulated to unnatural efforts. The one soul is 
animal, but the other is weak and puerile. The 
one is the heresy of the Church at Corinth, the 
other of the Church at Colosse. 

But there can be no reason for adopting either 
extreme. God has given us bodies to be used for 
a while, and souls to be trained against an eternity. 
The greater the strength of both, the purer and 
the holier will be the entire man. Christ was 
strong in both. Not otherwise could he have 
endured one half his toil. The Baptist was strong, 
too, for his burning utterances could not have 
come from a feeble and infirm frame; and when 
the evangelist tells of the youth of either, he 
mentions as well the growth of the body as the 
strength of the soul. 

It is true that much peril is around the Her- 
cules. That power of muscle must exert itself. 
But danger is also around the weakling. He can- 
not contend with the rough forces that oppose 
him; he comes to believe that the whole world is 
wrong, that the sunshine is false, that men are 
unfaithful, that living on earth is altogether a 
mistake. It is better, healthier, holier to accept 
the world as God’s good making, and to consecrate 
all its powers and all our own to Him. What the 
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strong man wants is guidance, which God has 
promised; what the weak one needs is light, which | 


is the mission of the Saviour. 

John was a fearless man. 
resembles Christ. The calm courage of our Lord 
when he faced the last dreadful tragedy of his 


In this again he | 


life finds no unworthy counterpart in the boldness | 
with which the Baptist bearded the impetuous 


destiny of a falling world. There was no current 
of Jewish life which he did not stem. The 
Pharisee and the peasant, the scholar and the 
clown, the foreigner and the citizen—all were met, 
and, what is strangest, overcome. 
scribes became mute, the rough soldiers halted in 
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every man upon his own,” is an old precept against 
self-conscious goodness; “bear ye one another’s 
burdens,” an old remedy for unfaithfulness to 
Christ. 

The Baptist’s humility is perhaps unique. 
“What art thou?” The question was strange to 
him. He could not answer. But his mind was 
fixed upon the Messiah, and he could only say “I 
am not He.” Elijah, then? No. Any kind of 
a prophet? Not even that. I am but what ye 
hear, a voice rising in the bald wilderness, a voice 


| without any distinct utterance, a voice of which 


The querulous | 


their rougher mission, and bent the Roman knee | 


before the despised Hebrew. 


The very king whose | 
father with impunity made Bethlehem loud with | 


infant shrieks, quailed and faltered in the presence | 


of the unkempt prophet of the desert. 

Nor was this all rashness. John’s eyes were 
clear and keen. He looked well into the future. 
He calculated the time he had, the result he 
wanted. Above all, like a ministering spirit, the 
voice of Duty urged him on. There was a method 
in all that work. He was a witness, and that not 
to one party, but to all. He was a herald, and 
the message was to Roman as much as to Jew. 
Consequently, when the Pharisees came to see 
the unwonted crowds at Jordan, he did not pass 
them by as if they were mere intruders, nor the 
soldiers as if they would only mock; nor when he 
stood in the presence of Herod could he stay his 
duty—for the “kingdom” must embrace the 
Idumean too. 

There is thus the impulse of duty, not spas- 
modic but constant and immovable; the conscious- 
ness of the Redeemer’s mission, and the compre- 


hensive embrace of the charity which comes from | 
the charity of God, and calls to righteousness and 


good. 

John was a humble and faithful man. 
ness and fidelity are companions. 
perfect without the other. 
himself upon his own attainments is too much 
engrossed by them to think ofothers. ‘“ Look not 


Humble- 


“SEEK YE 


& EEK ye My face!” The world will bring 
No real joy to thee ; 

For joy is of the living spring 

That flows from Me. 





Child of My love! hast thou no care 
To heed this call of Mine, 

And in thy human life to share 
The Life divine ? 


The one is not | 
A man who prides | 


| 








Christ is the articulate word. 

Is there not here the germ of the broad prin- 
ciples of Christian being ?—every Christian but 
the voice striving like a child’s to express itself 
after the great Example; every Christian attain- 
ment but the shadow of what we find in Jesus? 

& is now the voice crying in the wilderness, a 
wild unwonted cry, crying because it musi 
speak. 

And at another time, when the preacher of the 
Jordan had reached his highest fame, when the 
wonderment of the people was at its pitch whether 
so strong and prophetic a man were not the 
Messiah, he grasped at no unworthy tribute of 
popularity, or praise, or power. He looked at the 
waters of the historic river, and from them glanced 
up to God. “ Yes, I indeed do baptise with water. 
But soon I must pass away. He himself is ap- 
proaching. And see up there—from Him shall 
come down the baptism of the Holy Ghost.” 

On the whole this John was a true hero. There 
is a perennial freshness about him, a blooming 
honesty, a green truthfulness. There is a savour 
of true nobility, an unction of exalted piety, an 


| irrepressible force of holy character. 


The footprints of such a man must remain 
visible for many ages. His memory even now 
inspires good men to a lofty mission, and a brave 
and courageous doing of the hardest duty. And 
yet, lest weaker natures should despair or gentler 
souls grow faint, the words that pronounced him 
the greatest of men added even this—that the 


| least within the kingdom is greater than he. 


FACE!” 


Behold! I left My throne for thee, 
My Father’s house above, 

And stooped to all thy misery, 
In boundless love! 


MY 


And I have sought thy love’s return ; 
And, saved by dying grace, 
The love of all thy soul should yearn 
To seek My face! J. R, Eastwoop. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE RED, REED ROSE, 
‘« It was not in the winter 
Our loving lot was cast; 
It was the time of roses— 
We plucked them as we passed,” 
\ Hoop. 










“7 HE existence of Mary Warner 
= was not unknown to Miss 
KAk> ' Ashton, but that simple 
Aas fact exhausted all the 
} ”) latter’s knowledge of her. 
a Fate had thrown their 
\~ lives into very different 
grooves, and though there 
was no wide difference in character 
between them, social distinction had 
raised its barriers, beyond which they 
had never hitherto passed. Occasionally 
in Burnford church Miss Ashton had 
noticed the fair face of the maiden from 
Dell Cottage, but her history was unguessed at by 
ler. Yet Miss Ashton would probably have been 
the first to recognise that the beauty of Mary’s form 
was transcended by the graces of her mind, if only 
opportunity had stepped in and provided the occa- 
sion for their becoming acquainted with each other. 
Having made her promise, however, to Philip 
Vaughan, the time came for Miss Ashton to redeem 
it. She almost regretted now, when she perceived 
the difficulty of the task, that she had so readily 
responded to the request made to her. This was not 
from lack of interest in the subject of her solicitude, 
but from the delicacy of the task she had undertaken. 
Mary soon placed her at her ease, and Miss Ash- 
ton was deeply impressed by the superior bearing 
and manner of the person she had come to befriend. 
For some time the conversation was occupied with 
trivial matters, those formal topics which are the 
resort of diffident and perplexed visitors. At length 
the remarks of Miss Ashton approached the subject 
of Mary personally. 





She had thought it not im- | 


probable, she said, that Mary might desire a change | 


from her present monotonous existence, and circum- 
stances having brought her position to her know- 
ledge, she had ventured to call upon her for the pur- 
pose of a little friendly converse. Would Miss 
Warner pardon her presumption in doing so? Mary 
replied in the most conciliatory terms, thanked Miss 
Ashton for the interest she had exhibited in her wel- 
fare, but said that the claims of duty required her to 
remain in her present position, and to do cheerfully 
that which Providence required of her. 

“But surely you must have a desire to escape 


BY JOHN EVEREST, 


from this lonely mode of life, and to be of use to the 
world in other spheres ?” 

“‘Such companionship as you describe would, no 
doubt, be desirable,” said Mary, “and under other 
circumstances I should gladly welcome it; but my 
lot has been marked out for me here, and here I 
must remain, until a Hand points me the way out 
of it.” 

“Tam afraid you must consider my intrusion in- 
quisitorial, but my object is far from that,” inter- 
posed Miss Ashton. “It is your welfare alone that I 
seek. I would not attempt to discuss with you matters 
that are sacred with yourself; but if you could have 
accepted the friendly aid tendered to you it would 
have afforded me much happiness.” 

“IT do not misinterpret your motives, Miss Ashton,” 
replied Mary. “I have no reason to do so; I am 
grateful to you for coming to me; and I would have 
you believe that my sole reason for declining your 
offer is that of natural affection—which binds me to 
Dell Cottage.” 

Miss Ashton, with true womanly feeling, refrained 
from uttering one word concerning her father which 
could wound Mary Warner’s heart. She honoured 
her devotion, while she lamented tiat there was not 
a more worthy object for its display. She saw that 
she could not hope to shake her resolution. 

“Promise me, then,” she said, in concluding the 
subject, “that if you are ever in trouble, at any time 
in the future, when the help of others can avail in 
your need, that you will at once come to me at the 
Towers. I will not allow my interest in you to be 
satisfied upon lower terms than these.” 

Mary smiled—a smile compounded equally oi 
pleasure and of gratitude. She gave the required pro- 
mise, and again reiterated her thanks to her visitor. 
Miss Ashton stayed for some time longer, enchanted 
at the proofs she had found in this unsuspected 
quarter of so much beauty and intelligence. 

Before Philip left the Towers, and departed for 
Cambridge, Miss Ashton had made known to him the 
abortive nature of her interview with Mary. His 
cheek flushed, however, as he listened to the praises 
of his love from other lips, but he subdued the 
desire audibly to assent to all the warm laudations 
of Miss Ashton. Though he had pressed that young 
lady into his service, he had confessed to himself thi 
hopelessness of hertask. His disappointment, there 
fore, on becoming acquainted with the exact detail 
of the interview, was not so great as might have bee 
expected. He had not read Mary’s disposition amiss 
though in this instance, for her sake, he almos 
wished that he could have done so. From one point ¢ 
view it seemed as though Mary was deliberately put 
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ting away from herself all chances of future comfort 
and peace; but then, again, he remembered that 
comfort and peace were selfish objects, and secondary 
ones in the estimation of such a spirit as hers. If 
they could be realised as the result of a higher life, 
well and good; but they must not be suffered to 
usurp the place which honour and duty held in her 
breast. These were her watchwords, and gave strength 
and stability to her purposes. The path of flowers 
may be a pleasant one, but it is sometimes the path 
of thorns which leads to the true goal of human 
life. 

So Philip left Mary with his purposes towards her 
unfulfilled, and went to Cambridge. It was the con- 
sciousness that she was exposed to the same pernicious 
influences which had previously surrounded her, that 
produced in him the feeling of disquiet and unrest 
already mentioned. Could the flower be blown upon 
by these rude winds, and yet remain unblighted ? 
This was the question that frequently agitated him, 
and almost drove him to distraction. Then there 
would steal over him a sense of trust in her high and 
pure nature—a nature that seemed as far even above 
his own in its grand devotion as the stars are high 
above us in the heavens; and this sense of trust 
helped, sustained, and comforted’ Philip. He paid 
Mary all the homage of his heart, and the consola- 
tion he drew from his love in return aided him in 
waging the battle of life upon his own ground. 

We must now concern ourselves with other scenes. 
The time had arrived for Mr. and Mrs. Arlington and 
their ward to redeem their promise to the Milligans. 
It was early autumn—the first week in September— 
and Mr. Arlington began to pack-up for the journey 
to the North. The good fortune which had latterly 
atteaded the exercise of his art had produced a 
visible effect upon his outer self. Heseemed to have 
renewed his youth, and to have stolen from the past 
all the elasticity which belongs to the opening period 
of life; in fact, those who knew him well said that he did 
not look like the same man. He had now no lack of 
occupation for his pencil, and in leaving London he 
was compelled to suspend, amongst other subjects, 
his labours upon the portrait of Mr. Mountstuart 
Vernon; this portrait had been commissioned by the 
statesman’s constituents, as a mark of esteem for 
long and faithful service, and Mr. Arlington was 
anxious that the work should be worthy of his powers. 
As regards Miss Wyntoun, also, this newly-discovered 
artist did not suffer her powers to rust; she had 
already fixed upon a subject for her next essay in art, 
but she took no note of time in her occupation, close- 
ness of study and elaboration of detail being two of 
her leading canons. Few families existed in which 
there was a closer bond of union than in this small 
circle of the Arlingtons. Although Mrs. Arlington 
possessed little of the artistic faculty herself, she 
took a natural pride in the productions of those who 
were dear to her, and she certainly held Frances 





Wyntoun in as great regard as though she had been 
her own daughter. 

Matters went on satisfactorily at Alton Hall, where 
the visitors were received with nodiminutionof warmth 
on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Milligan. The days being 
fine—and September is a lovely month in the north 
when the weather is at all favourable—there was many 
a drive out into the surrounding country, with a pic- 
nic on the hill-side, and a late dinner on returning 
home in the evening. Mr. Milligan asked kindly 
after Philip Vaughan and Reginald Ashton. The 
old mill-owner had an appreciation of talent and high 
breeding, if he could aspire to neither. By every 
effort in his power he endeavoured to make their 
stay in Lancashire as agreeable to the Arlingtons as 
possible. Nor was the especial business which had 
called them thither allowed to stand still. Whena 
fortnight had elapsed,and the commission Mr. Arling- 
ton had come to execute was near its completion, Mrs. 
Arlington received a letter from Carleton Towers. 
It was an invitation from Lady Carleton to Mr. and 
Mrs. Arlington and Miss Wyntoun to take the 
Towers on their way back to London. They were to 
stay as long as they pleased, but, if possible, not to 
allow more than a week to elapse after receiving the 
invitation before responding to it in person. 

Lord Carleton had fought against this invitation ; 
at first flatly refusing his consent to it. Yielding 
to his wife’s solicitations, however, or being at length 
convinced by her arguments, he gave way, and it 
was despatched. He was not aware that the real 
instigator in the whole business was his son 
Reginald, or he would have adhered strictly to his 
negative policy. Mr. Ashton had become aware that 
the Arlingtons were at Alton Hall, and it imme- 
diately occurred to him that they might be per- 
suaded to visit the Towers. He should thus have an 
opportunity of once more seeing Frances Wyntoun 
before resuming his studies at Cambridge, which he 
now expected to do in little more than a fortnight. 

After some discussion amongst themselves, and 
consultation with their present hosts, the Milligans, 
the Arlingtons accepted the invitation. 

Lord Carleton, of course, received his guests cor- 
dially, and made them welcome to the hospitality of 
the Towers. Friends were also invited to meet them, 
though with this civility Mr. Ashton thought he 
could very well have dispensed. With a crowded 
scene he had less opportunity for observing Miss 
Wyntoun, and of fixing her attention, in an unob- 
strusive way, upon himself. The more he studied 
the nature of his feelings, the more strongly did he 
arrive at the conclusion that Miss Wyntoun was 
necessary to his happiness. He had often laughed 
when others had succumbed to the tender passion ; 
but now he was fully conscious that its shafts had 
penetrated the inmost recesses of his own heart. In 
his way he was as much in love as Philip Vaughan 
was with Mary Warner, but the natures of the two 
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men were different. Phillip’s was the finer and 


deeper of the two. 


In the garden, by the west wing of the Towers, | 
one fine September afternoon, Ashton, his sister, and | 


Miss Wyntoun, were walking together. The air was 
balmy; everything seemed steeped in a profound 
calm, and the influence of the time fell upon the 
three friends, as they paced to and fro. It was one 
of those days when it seems as though conversation 
would destroy the beauty and the charm of nature. 
But even if Reginald Ashton had been inclined for 
conversation, he somehow or other always felt a 
kind of restraint in the presence of Miss Wyntoun. 
He readily yielded to her superiority, and could rarely 
feel at ease in her society, though he sought it 
eagerly, and prized it beyond everything. He had 
just pulled a rose for his sister, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to pluck a still more magnificent one for 
Miss Wyntoun, which he presented to her with some 
diffidence. It was one of the late-flowering roses, and 
a splendid specimen of its kind. 

At dinner that evening Ashton experienced the 
most exquisite sensation of pleasure and delight he 
had ever known, On glancing round, upon the open- 
ing of the door, he beheld his sister entering the 
room accompanied by Miss Wyntoun. The latter 
was attired with the utmost taste and gracefulness, 
and in her dress wore the very rose which he had 
plucked for her two hours before. Reginald’s heart 
leaped in his breast; for was he not more than justi- 


did this come about? for I am interested in Mary 
| Warner.” 

“It occurred two years ago, when we were on a 
visit to the Duflields, Mr. Arlington’s friends, who 
live about three or four miles on this side of 
Reveley.” 

“ How strange!” said Miss Ashton. “I admire 
Mary Warner greatly; and to think that you have 
known her too, and her name has never been men- 
tioned by either of us!” 

Miss Wyntoun smiled. “There was no need, I 
suppose, to mention it—or rather no reason for doing 
so. But my subject always struck me as a very 
superior character, and made me feel my own in- 
feriority to her.” 

“Precisely my own feelings, Frances, when I 
called upon her the other day. Depend upon it she 
has a history besides that which appears upon the 
surface.” 

“ Very possible,” remarked Miss Wyntoun. “And 
now that I have satisfactorily answered your queries 
perhaps you will inform me who has been sounding 
my own praises in your ear.” 

“My brother,” answered Miss Ashton, simply and 
clearly. 

The blood rose to Miss Wyntoun’s face till it be- 
came the colour of the rose upon her bosom. 

Before she could perfectly recover from her con- 
fusion Reginald Ashton entered the room. 





fied in interpreting in the most favourable manner | 


this act of Miss Wyntoun’s? We will not attempt 
to enumerate the list of mistakes which the excess of 
his emotion led him to commit. At that moment, 
fortunately, the world might have crowned him fool 
and buffoon to its heart’s content, so little would its 
judgment have affected Reginald, 

When Lady Carleton, her daughter, and Miss 
Wyntoun, retired to the drawing-room, the two latter 
had much to converse about. Miss Ashton had taken 
her friend into Burnford, and had shown her many 
things of interest, and talked to her of others, Sud- 
denly, in the midst of their mutual confidences, Miss 
Ashton said, “‘ Frances—for such I shall now always 
call you, as I have your permission to do so— 
what is all this talk of your being an artist? Ihear 
that you have painted a picture which has attracted 
great attention at the Academy.” 

Miss Wyntoun acknowledged the impeachment. 

‘But what is the subject—a portrait is it not?” 


“Yes; or, rather, the picture is founded upon a | 
The lady is a Miss | 


face I saw not far from here. 
Warner.” 

“Miss Warner!” 
Mary Warner of Dell Cottage? ” 

The surprise was now mutual, for Miss Wyntoun 
replied, ‘“‘ Yes, the very same; but I was not aware 
that you knew her.” 


“NorI you,” responded Miss Ashton. ‘ Pray how 


exclaimed Miss Ashton. “ What, | 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
LOVE'S VICISSITUDES. 
‘* Will fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words still in foulest letters ?’’ 
SuHaksPERE: Henry IV., Part II. 

A YEAR has passed since the events described in the 
previous chapter. Ruffle the world as lightly as it 
will, such a period of time must necessarily bring 
considerable vicissitude in its train. What high and 
noble possibilities are implied in the phrase, “a year 
has flown.” Yet as man takes his days he rarely 
thinks of the years which are silently being built up 
by them. Were this thought continually present 
with him, how would he grudge even the passing of 
twenty-four hours as the flight of something which 
might be of inestimable value to him! Love is 
silent, Nature is silent, but Time is even more silent 
| still. He goes swiftly by us, and we can scarcely 
hear the rustling of his wings. 

The year which had passed with Philip Vaughan 
since we last saw him witnessed the conclusion of his 
| studies at Cambridge. His career had been a bril- 
liant one to the end, though he had not carried off 
that greatest prize for which the University is distin- 
| guished. Butas regards versatility of talent he stood 
alone; rarely had an Etonian fulfilled the promise of 
| his schooldaysas Philip had done. Whatever he seemed 

to touch he had mastered with facility. In verse, 
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epigram, and original prose composition he excelled all 
his associates, His imagination was vivid, and gave 
a grace and a finish to all that he did. He took 
the first prizes for English and Latin declamation, 
and also won the Chancellor’s medal for English 
verse. Besides all these, he also occupied a high 
position in the classical tripos. Yet this by no means 
exhausts the list of his university triumphs. Sufficient 
has been advanced, nevertheless, with regard to his 
distinctions, to warrant the high expectations formed 
of his future career. He had, like Cesar, come, seen, 
and conquered, and was justified in being elated at 
the result. With pardonable pride Mr. Vaughan 
rehearsed his son’s successes amongst his friends, and 
when Philip arrived at The Grange his joy was almost 
unbounded. Going down into the sere and yellow 
leaf himself, he saw the family tree still budding and 
blossoming richly in his son. There is a keen satisfac- 
tion, too, in having one’s vaticinatiors and desires 
fulfilled, and this satisfaction Mr. Vaughan now 
realised. 

But in Philip’s golden cup of felicity one drop of 
gall was cast which embittered all. On leaving 
Cambridge his first thought had been to renew his 
suit to Mary. He had now carried out his father’s 
wishes to the letter, and had a right to consider his 
own happiness. He was not long in discovering an 
urgent reason for paying an immediate visit to 
Reginald Ashton at the Towers, and once there he 
imagined the rest would be easy. On the morning 
after his arrival he sallied forth and walked to Dell 
Cottage by way of the Copse. To him, at that 
moment, life only wore golden hues; he had gone 
through his probation, and was now a man, prepared 


pictured to himself the bliss of his lot when shared 
by such a being as Mary Warner. 

Judge of his astonishment and chagrin, upon 
arriving at the cottage, to find it empty. The 
garden in front was overrun with weeds, and the 
shutters of the place were closed. Its inhabitants 
had evidently been gone for a considerable period. 
Perplexed and dumbfounded, Philip stood rooted to 
spot. Where was the vision that so brightly rose 
before him but a few moments ago? Gone —vanished 
into thin air! For several minutes he could scarcely 
realise the truth of that which his eyes looked upon, 
and had taken in; but, by degrees, as the dull leaden 
feeling tugging at his heart increased, he knew and 
appreciated the extent of the blow which he had sus- 
tained. Like some mariner who has crossed the 
tempestuous ocean, and is wrecked in the smiling, 
treacherous bay, within sight of his own home, so 
Philip felt now that he had endured all, had hoped 
all, had cherished all, to lose all in one given moment 
of time. His love had never been a dull monotony of 
joy, but this was the keenest rebuif of fortune he had 
yet been called upon to bear. 

What should he do? To whom should he turn? 








He might as well ask the leaves through which the 
autumn winds now sighed to whisper the secret of 
their late mistress’s presence. Why had not Mary 
also taken some means whereby he should be ap- 
prised of her departure and of her new abode? 
As the result of much reflection upon this point, 
he could only come to the conclusion that Warner 
had in some way or other disgraced himself, 
and that Mary had resolved to accompany him 
in his enforced flight from justice. He knew that 
she was capable of this sacrifice, and he knew also 
that sooner than bring shame and sorrow upon 
him (Philip), she would religiously conceal all the 
circumstances from his knowledge. His shrewdest 
speculations could go no deeper than this in account- 
ing for the flight from Dell Cottage. 

With sad and dejected mien he slowly retraced 
his steps to the Towers. There was only one thing 
left for him to do, and that was to make application 
to Miss Ashton. If she failed him, and had no in- 
formation to communicate, he was afraid that all 
trace of the Warners had been lost. Miss Ashton 
readily acceded to Philip’s wish to walk in the 
grounds, and, once there, he lost no opportunity of 
introducing the subject. 

“Can you tell me the reason for this strange de- 
parture of the Warners from the neighbourhood ?” 

“T can tell you the reason, Mr. Vaughan, but I 
cannot tell you whither they have gone.” 

Philip tapped his boot impatiently with his cane, 
and motioned for her to go on. 

“You remember that a man named Boyne was im 
prisoned for poaching. Warner’s name was asso- 


| ciated with his in some manner, but not so as to 
to take upon himself man’s responsibilities, and he | 


warrant proceedings being taken against him. How- 
ever, several months afterwards, owing to reports 
which reached my father’s ears, Andrews was sum- 
moned, and bidden to discharge Warner summarily 
from the cottage. He was also forbidden ever again 
to set foot upon the estate. I don’t know what 
these reports were. Neither can I find out whither 
the fugitives have gone. This I am very sorry for, 
as I have lost sight of Mary, and I fear she has but 
few friends in the world.” 

Philip thanked Miss Ashton for enlightening him 
thus far, but the information she had imparted to 
him was of small practical value. He mused for some 
time in silence. Miss Ashton was the first to speak 
again. 

“Stay, I have just remembered a circumstance 
which may materially assist us in tracing the 
Warners. The man Boyne has finished his im- 
prisonment, and is again at large. He has been 
seen, I am told, in Burnford several times already. 
There is no doubt that if any one knows of the where- 
abouts of the Warners he does. I do not know him, 
but you may be able to discover him, and also to 
obtain a clue by his aid to the knowledge which we 
both seek.” 
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This was certainly a streak of light in the dark. | 
ness, and Philip felt it tobe such, At whatever risk 
or trouble, he was determined to find out the where- 
abouts of the Warners. 

When Philip reached home his father saw that 
something unusual had happened, for his son had 
not always the art of dissembling and hiding the | 
true state of his emotions. 

“Why, Philip, where and how have you acquired 
that hang-dog look? One would think that you 
had been plucked in every one of your exami- 
nations, instead of being one of the most successful 
of men.” 

His son’s reply, though Philip endeavoured to | 
couch it in careless language and utter it in a care- 
less tone, could not disguise the fact that he was ill 
at ease. After several useless attempts to banter him 
into a better humour, Mr, Vaughan resolved to leave 





| his master. 


him alone, hoping that he would quickly return to 
his accustomed cheerfulness. 

The small dinner-table at The Grange, however, 
that day was not noted for its liveliness, though it 
was destined to be broken up in amazement. 

Mr. Vaughan was sipping his claret, when Benson 
entered the room, bearing a telegram addressed to 
Mr. Vaughan had no sooner opened the 
message and read it than he gave vent to a strong 
exclamation of surprise. 

* Sir William Turnbull is dead!” 

“ Sir William Turnbull!” repeated Philip, his own 
affairs being forthe moment overshadowed by the news. 

Mr. Vaughan passed on the telegram to his son. 
Philip saw that it was from Lady Turnbull, or at 
least sent on her behalf. The words were few and 
unmistakable :—‘ Sir William died this afternoon.” 

(To be continued.) 
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oINETTE, just listen how the wind is 
moaning! and father must be out in it!” 
It was a feeble little voice that spoke, 






we) S for poor little Jacques was ill, and, in- 
MRS sk%. deed, he had been ailing ever since his 
ae ““& mother died. 

? eas “The good God will take care of our 


father, little one,” answers Toinette, firmly, never 
ceasing the busy click click of her knitting needles; 
her heart was sadly fearful nevertheless, 
although her words were brave and hopeful. 

The position she was placed in might have made 
an older person than herself feel frightened; she 
was only fourteen, and here she was, alone in their 
Alpine cottage with her helpless invalid younger 
brother. 

What made matters worse was the fact that their 
scanty supply of food was nearly exhausted. Cer- 
tainly, they expected their father home some time 


but 





to-day, but here was another reason for anxiety. | 
Toinette knew how difficult it would be to find the | 
way, even for so experienced a mountaineer as he 
was, in such a storm as this. 

And now I must tell my readers how it happened 
that Baptiste Geron had left his two children in such 
an uncomfortable position. 

During the summer a little baby brother had been 
welcomed with great joy in the quiet happy little | 
home circle, but his mother’s life waned with the 
season, and by the time winter had come she was 
far away in her bright happy home above. Baby 
could not live without his mother’s gentle care, and 
he too, soon left them, with a double sorrow to bear. 
Poor little Jacques, never a strong child, grew 
weaker with fretting after his mother, for although 
Toinette was devoted to him, still, she could not fill ' 





again ; 
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the vacant place. As for Baptiste, stunned by his 
sorrow, he did not seem to know anything else. He 
neglected his carving, and would sit for hours gazing 
moodily into the fire, with his hands before him. 
In happier days, he had been used to occupy all his 
leisure time in carving out wooden toys, paper knives, 
and all sorts of pretty little things. These he dis- 
posed of in the nearest town, going twice every year 
for that purpose, and the money he received for 
them formed a very comfortable addition to their 
other means of living. 

Any little extra comfort or delicacy was always 
for Jacques, who now, poor little man, fared badly 
indeed. Fretting for his mother, afraid of his father 
in his new mood, and missing, besides, the tender 
care he had always been accustomed to, the child 
grew weaker and weaker every day, till at last he 
never cared to move out of his chair ; then Toinette, 
who was devoted to him, thought it was high time to 
speak to her father. 

When Baptiste awoke from his trance of sorrow, 
and began to work again, it seemed as if he was to 
be punished for his self-indulgent sorrow. First he 
fell when hunting, and sprained his wrist so badly 
that it was a long time before he could use his hand 
then came one dreadful day, when Jacques, 
stooping down at his father’s bidding to throw a 
fresh log on the fire, fell fainting at his feet. 

Baptiste was terribly alarmed, and reproached 
himself bitterly with his neglect. 

“The good God pardon me,” he said to Toinette. 
“T have been utterly selfish, while thou, my daughter, 
hast worked beyond thy years to take care of thy 
brother, and spare me.” 

*“ She told me to take care of Jacques, my father,’ 
replied Toinette, her black eyes dim with tears she 
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would not let fall; “and now what is to be done? I | Was full of silence, and she knew that soon there 


fear he is very ill. 
here!” 

“‘T will fetch him,” said Baptiste. 

“You, my father! the roads are not safe,” replied 
Toinette. 

“Nevertheless I will go as soon as dawn breaks 
to-morrow,” replied Baptiste, “and if we have a fine 
day the journey can be made, with God’s help.” 

Toinette did not seek to dissuade her father from 
his determination, for she, although perfectly aware 
how dangerous the journey was, felt the greatest 
confidence in him, for was he not the best and most 
experienced guide on the mountain ? 

Living in the next town was a surgeon well known 
for his kind heart and clever head. Baptiste knew 
that if he took the good man into his confidence he 
would never be troubled about payment till he was 
a little better off. 

So next morning saw him set out on his difficult 
journey, full of hope and courage. 

Left thus alone, Toinette felt sad and lonely at 
first, but she soon brightened up again, for there 
were the goats to milk, the cheese to make, and 
Jacques to take care of ; and though she had never 
been left alone before, what was there to be 
frightened of ? 

“Four days will soon pass away, Jacques,’ she 
said, hopefully, “‘ and then father will be back again 
with the good doctor to make thee well and strong 
again!” 

Little Jacques smiled patiently, and replied, ‘‘ That 
would be nice, but if I never get well, Toinette, 
while I am here, I shall be quite well when I die and 
go to mother ; she said so,” 

“But ’tis wrong to want to leave us,” said 
Toinette ; ‘mother is well, she has Baby, and thou 
must stay with father and me.” 

“ Ah, my sister, I cannot go without thee!” replied 
the child, and Toinette was satisfied. 

Jacques might well love his sister, for she was 
passionately fond of him. Since her mother had 
died her fondness and anxiety for him had increased ; 
and, indeed, no mother could have done more for him 


than she did. Feeling her loss quite as deeply as her | 


father had done, still she kept her sorrow to herself, 


Ob, that the good doctor was | would be a heavy fall of snow. 





in order to soothe and comfort Jacques. She had 
another sorrow too; her heart had adopted, with 
almost a mother’s love, the helpless baby, of which 
for a little time she had had the sole charge, and 
which had been her one joy and consolation after 
her mother’s death. No one guessed the aching, 
wanting, feeling that filled her motherly little heart 
when the still waxen little face was carried out of 
the cottage for ever; but, as has been proved hun- 
dreds of times, in trying to console others she found 
healing balm for her own great sorrow. 

When the fourth day came Toinette’s anxiety was 





at its height, for the sky was threatening. The air 


Her great hope was 
that her father might arrive before it began. 

“ Toinette,” said Jacques, as the afternoon wore 
on, “sing to me, while we wait for father, it will 
make the time pass more quickly.” 

Toinette waited a moment, and then her voice stole 
sweetly through the silence in the words of a 
Lutheran hymn. Jacques too joined in here and 
there with great enjoyment. Excitement made him 
stronger to day, and Toinette, as she noticed how 
much better he seemed, almost wished her father had 
waited a few weeks later for the doctor's visit, but 
then, as she knew, their supply of food was nearly 
exhausted, and Baptiste was going to bring them 
some more, 

While they were singing the wind began to rise, 
and Jacques interrupted their hymn to make the 
remark with which the tale begins, At last Toinette, 
who was getting terribly anxious, went to the door, 
and looked out. The sky was black, and so was the 
air, for it was full of thickly-falling feathery flakes, 
which the wind whirled round and round before it 
allowed them to fali to the ground, not even then 
permitting it to lie quietly, but sweeping and driving 
it savagely on, to hide all the landmarks which might 
warn the unwary traveller of danger, or point out a 
safe path. 

Toinette closed the door withashiver, andcame back 
to Jacques, saying, “ Father will soon be here I hope.” 

* He is coming! I hear him!” said Jacques, starting 
up to a sitting posture, with flushed cheeks and eager 
eyes. 

“No, no, mon petit,” answered Toinette, “’tis 
only the wind;” but even as she spoke a hand was 
placed on the latch of the door, and she ran gladly 
to throw it open, and welcome her father, as she 
supposed. But it was not Baptiste who entered, and 
she retreated, saying in a disappointed tone, ‘’Tis 
Pierre Perdu. How came you here in such weather ? ” 
she continued, turning to their visitor, 

He was a lad of about her own age, with an 
enormous swelling on his neck (to which the poor 
people in the Alps are subject) called a “ goitre.” He 
was very thin and miserable-looking, and his hair 
fell in uncombed straggling locks over a narrow fore- 
head and pale face, which wore a helpless and almost 
idiotic expression. And, in fact, although he generally 
had sense enough to keep himself out of danger, 
Pierre Perdu was half an idiot. He had no father 
or motker, and lived with an aunt and uncle nearly 
as miserable as himself, and in the summer earned 
a few coins from the tourists who passed over the 
mountain. He often took a sudden fancy to wander 
away from his miserable home, and sometimes was 


| gone for days together, for not one of the simple 


kindly people amongst whom he lived ever refused 
him a meal or a rest when he made his appearance 
amongst them, 
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“Tis cold, so cold,” he muttered, crouching down 
by the fire, with shivering limbs. 


! e . . . 
| mention the various female ornaments in use in his 


* So cold, Brune,” 


he muttered again, caressing a magnificent young | 


dog that had entered with him. 

“You will soon be warm,” said Jacques, kindly. 
“ Poor Pierre, why did you come out when it is so 
late and so cold ?”’ he continued. 

“Yes, yes, but we are hungry, are we not, Brune?” 


asxed Pierre, with a cunning glance, folding his arms | 


in front of him, and doubling up as if he felt very 
empty indeed. 
“Toinette, thou wilt give him something to eat 


soon, wilt thou not?’ asked Jacques, wondering at | 
specially mentioned as defiling a land. 


his sister’s silence. 

But Toinette answered, bitterly, “He ought to be 
thankful for warmth and shelter on such a night as 
this, without wanting to eat up the little’—— and 
the rest of the sentence was lost in a burst of tears. 

Pierre looked doubtingly from one to another, while 
Jacques answered reproachfully, ‘“‘ But, Toinette, what 


ails thee, dear sister? If he wants it, and it is here, | 


we ought to give him some.” 
“Why did he 

Toinette, crossly, for she had not the courage to tell 

her brother that they had scarcely any food left. 
“Oh, hush, hush!” cried Jacques, in a pained tone, 


“that is unkind.” 
(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

249. What words are quoted in the epistle to the 
Hebrews as having been spoken by Moses which are 
not found in the Old Testament record ? 


not stay at home?” answered | 


250. In what passage does the prophet Isaiah | 


days ? 

251. Quote some words which that our 
present system of lopping trees was practised by the 
Jews. 

252. As it is stated in the laws referring to the 
priesthood that no one should hold the office of high- 
priest who had any blemish upon him, what does 
St. Paul mean when he speaks of the high-priest 
having an infirmity ? 

253. What animal appears to have been very de- 
structive in the Jewish vineyards ? 

254. Quote passage in which shedding of blood is 


show 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 687. 

238. “ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say ” (Luke vi. 46). 

Lord unto me, Though 
Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet my mind 
could not be towards this people” (Jer. xv. 1). 

240. The river Ahava (Ezra viii. 15—21). 

241. When the Scribes and Pharisees brought to 
Jesus the woman taken in adultery, He said, ‘‘ He 
that is without sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone at her,’’ and we are told they all went out one 
by one, being convicted of their own conscience 
(John viii. 9). 

242. “Two are better than one ; because they have 
a good reward for their labours; and a threefold cord 
is not quickly broken” (Eccles. iv. 9—12). 

243. The wisdom and power with which 
spake, He having never learnt (Matt. 
Mark vi, 2; Luke iv, 22; and John vii. 15). 


2359. “Then said the 


Jesus 
xiii, 54; 
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LONDON CITY MISSION. 
QP NE branch of operation—in the taverns 
p) and refreshment rooms of the City— 
is busily at work. We rejoice to find that 
its representatives who visit these places, 
gain not only a civilhearing, but are very 
cordially weleomed. Customers and employersalike re- 
ceive the little books and pamphlets, whilst the ad- 
dresses, remarkable for tact and earnestness, and even 
touched sometimes with a kindly humour, are lis- 
tened to with great attention. No work requires 
greater tact than this. We may and do regret the 





| Of course, in the case of refreshment rooms there 


multiplication of these drinking saloons; it is a | 


matter of profound sorrow to us that so many en- 
ticements are now offered, to the young especially, in 
the matter of drink and self-indulgence. But as the 
evil exists, it is the duty of the Christian Church to do 
its best to reach the conscience and the heart of those 
who are wasting time and health, and even there, 
spending their living in folly, they are won for God. 


is no complaint to make; these are the needs-be of 
City life, and a word in season therein is often a 
great boon to their frequenters. 


SPECIAL SERVICES IN LONDON THEATRES, 


How to reach the dense masses of our population is 
a problem difficult indeed to solve! We congratulate 
the committee that their work still goes on. A break- 
fast has been held at Devonshire House Temperance 
Hotel, Bishopsgate Street, at which that great social 
reformer, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., took the chair. 
Ina city where such a multitude of new houses are 
built every year, and 28,000 new streets opened, and 
70,000 persons annually taken into custody, and 60 
miles of open shops every Lord’s day, and more than 
a million neglecters of public worship, there is, of 
necessity, a glorious field for missionary enterprise. 
These theatre services are largely attended by the class 
for which they are designed; and the special object of 
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the gathering was to enlist the interest of the 
Quakers in the services. They are known to be truly 
liberal with their gifts in all philanthropic move- 
ments, and are never backward in supporting unde- 
nominational efforts to save and bless the multitude. 


THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

These Societies are increasing, we find, very largely 
their roll of members. It is being increasingly felt 
that something must be done to check the vice of the 
English people; for, say what we will, intemperance, 
and, we are sorry to say, intemperance amongst 
women, is largely on the increase. Each year the 
nation spends more and more millions on strong 
drink. The Church of England Temperance Society 
is especially active just now. There is now existent a 
Women’s Temperance Mission, which held a public 
meeting a few weeks ago at Langham Hall, presided 
over by Dr. Norman Kerr, and at which Lady Jane 
Harriet Ellice was one of the speakers. It was founded 
in 1875, and is doing good work. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF MISSIONARIES. 


We ought to care specially for the children of those 
who take their lives in their hands to foreign shores 
to preach the “unsearchable riches of Christ.” We 
are pleased, therefore, to find that in June a new in- 
stitution was founded, at Sevenoaks, for the education 
of daughters of missionaries, The Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, M.P., presided, and laid the foundation stone. 
It is a lovely neighbourhood, and a healthy one, 
which is a momentous matter in the foundation of 


new schools. 
THE SCRIPTURES. 


The Rev. E. W. Matthews, of Antwerp, has been 
collecting for the Mariner’s Church and Institute in 
America, where he received great kindness. Presi- 
dent Hayes gave Mr. Matthews an autograph letter 
to the ambassador at Brussels, intended to aid himin 
securing legal rights for the church and property— 
rights which, we regret to say, have been refused by 
the Ultramontane Government of Belgium. Not 
only have his liabilities been met, but he has money 
in hand to form a nucleus for a memorial to Tyndal, 
Coverdale, and Rogers, the noble men who transleted 
and printed the Scriptures in Antwerp. 


COFFEE TAVERNS. 

The good work prospers. Two more of these in- 
stitutions have been opened at Bradford, and one at 
Pinner, and the reports of the work generally show 
that there has been no temporary wane of enthusiasm 
but that these results are more and more patronised 
the more they are known. Their founders seem to 
have understood the necessity for brightness and 
comfort in such institutions. 





ST. GILES’S. 

The difference between St. Giles’s and St. James's 
is as great, if not greater, than when the late Douglas 
Jerrold wrote his stirring tale called by this name. 
We are conscious now, even that, under Christian 
inspection, each year sees more done by earnest 
people for the poor and needy. “Green fields” is 
a musical sentence to children, and subscriptions 
have been received by the superintendent of St. Giles’s 
Christian Mission, at 12, Ampton Place, Regent 
Square, to treat 500 poor little children to summer 
scenes in the country. 


WAREHOUSE MINISTRIES. 


We attended not long since the annual meeting 
at Mr. Samuel Morley’s warehouse, of the friends of 
a mission in London, where the missionary is found, 
and the work carried on by the employés of this 
noble philanthropist. It was cheering to see the 
first floor of the warehouse itself cleared of its goods, 
and made into a large assembly room. A right noble 
spectacle indeed. Speeches were delivered on the 
occasion by ministers of the English Church and of 
the Free Churches, and by the missionary himself, 
and we came away rejoicing that a warehouse can 
support and take interest in a mission that is all its 
own. What an example to be followed! 


STOCKWELL ORPHANAGE. 


The Annual Féte of this Orphanage has been held, 
and, like all the work to which Mr. Spurgeon puts 
his hand, appears to prosper abundantly. Three 
thousand persons paid the charge for admission to 
the grounds ; and Mr. Spurgeon, being just forty-four 
years old that very day, gave £44 to the Orphanage. 
The institution is conducted on the cottage system, 
each cottage being under the care of a matron, This 
is a very home-like method; and we can conceive 
that the tie is real and tender between each matron 
and her little family. The number of boys in the 
Orphanage is 236, and the receipts for the year 
£6,716. The Christianity of the present day is pre- 
eminently humanising in its influences, and every- 
where round us we see the fulfilment of the words— 
“By love serve one another.” Pre-eminently true 
too is it now that childhood is made as pleasant «. 
time as possible. Children are more than educated 
and drilled, they are for the most part looked upon 
as having faculties for fun and play, and innocent 
enjoyment, so that no home is perfect without its 
play-room. The work of caring for the fatherless 
and needy is undertaken by no one branch of the 
Christian Church, and if the unity of the Church, as 
some have said, is to be found in its hymns, so is 
it also in its charities—such as Orphanage: 2nd 
Homes. 
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THE BRIDGE. 
YO . . : 
H, for the sunny afternoons And on this bridge I wooed you still: 
Of summers long ago, “A little farther come, 
Ce 


When hope sang in the rustling leaves, And rest a while beneath the shade 
And in the water’s flow, Before we seek our home.” 
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Ah me, we’ve wandered wide since then, 
And now we’re come again 

To gather up old thoughts that strew 
Old footsteps in the lane. 

And though I smile, ’tis with a sigh, 
As now I bid you come, 

And rest a while beneath the shade 
Before we seek our home. 


But take the smile and take the sigh, 
For far more love have they 

Than the light laughter of the youth 
Whose heart is wholiy gay. 

Life keeps no holier time than this 
To which we two are come, 

When we must pause and rest a while 
Before we seek our Home, kB. Mi 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MONTH passed, and Ruby certainly was 
not to be seen so often beside her sister’s 
couch. 

The time devoted to study had been 
Y increased by a third hour, and as the 
ck plan of early rising gradually fell through, 

. a * like many another of Ruby’s well-intended 
“=I schemes, the chief part of her time between 

breakfast and dinner was necessarily spent in the 

school-room. Moreover, the last half of July and 
the whole of August proved to be temptingly lovely 
months, and Ruby resumed her old habit of long 
half-holiday expeditions with the boys. Armsful of 
wild-flowers were brought back, as compensation for 
the invalid, and they were gratefully received. But 
whether Frida found them a good exchange for her 
sister’s companionship through the long afternoon 
was a different question, and one which Ruby never 
asked. 

Mrs. Caradoc watched the change in silence, Frida 
said nothing, and made no complaints. Ruby’s ap- 







pearance was always the sign for her to brighten up, 
and look her best; but many an hour in Ruby’s 
absence she lay in patient, sad idleness, scarcely ut- 
tering a word, and seeming to have no spirit to 
employ herself. 

As Frederica’s wedding-day drew near, Ruby had 
more than ever to occupy her time and her thoughts. 
It was a source of no small excitement to her that 
Gowrie’s cousin, Annie Arbuthnot, with her widowed 
mother, came to stay at the parsonage a week before 
the wedding. Annie, who was to be the fourth 
bridesmaid, in the room of poor Frida, was a pretty, | 
attractive girl, about Ruby’s own age and height, A 
violent mutual fancy seemed to be the result of the 
first hour spent in each other’s company, and a mush- 
room friendship sprang up forthwith. Ruby poured 
out thoughts and sensations largely to Frida on the 
subject of her new companion. 

“You only saw her for such a glimpse that you 
can’t possibly know her yet, darling; but she and I | 
have had quite a long talk, and you don’t know how | 
nice she is. She is exactly my age, only she seems | 
older in her ways rather. She did pity you so, and 
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said you looked so gentle and good, and she is quite 
certain she could never bear such a long illness so 
sweetly as you do. She says it would quite break 
her heart to have a sister so ill, and she wonders how 
I bear it; and I told her it was horrid, and I was 
dreadfully sorry. You did admire her, didn’t you, 
Frida? She is such a dear!” 

“Ruby, I do wish you would drop the use of school- 
girlish expressions,” said Frederica, who happened 
to be present. 

“ Well, but she is,” persisted Ruby. ‘ We mean 
to be friends too. I never saw any girl that I ad- 
mired more. She has such soft-looking eyes, and 
her hair, why, she told me she thought mine pretty, 
but hers is ever so much more silky, and she said it 
came down quite below her waist. How lovely she 
will look in her bridesmaid’s dress, Blue is quite 
her colour, she says, but she almost wishes we had. 
chosen pink, because she says I should look so well 
in that. But of course Iam glad we haven’t, and I 
told her that didn’t signify the least.” 

Elfrida seemed rather overwhelmed, and Frederics 
remarked, “ You have been talking a great deal of 
nonsense together, I think, not worth repeating.” 

“ Other girls talk. I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
too,” said Ruby, flippantly. ‘ And Annie has offered 
to come and sit with you, to-morrow, Frida, for a 
whole hour, and amuse you. Shall you like that?” 

In her confidence that Annie must certainly be 
welcome, Ruby did not notice the reluctance of the 
quiet “ thank you.” So Annie came, as proposed, 
and the two girls chattered incessantly, in raised 
tones, and with frequent bursts of laughter. Frida 
lay for the most part listening in silence. Frederica 
had observed rather more than Ruby, and resolutely 
cut down the interview to half an hour. But even 
that was too much for Frida, Hither from the 
excitement, or from something in the little scene 
which troubled her, she was very poorly all the rest 
of the day. 

Millie Waring was expected to arrive speedily, 
and Mrs. Caradoc looked hopefully forward to her 
presence in the house as likely to make the wheels of 
life run smoothly. Millie was always an oil-dispenser 
among the machinery around her, 
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But the post one 
disappointment. A few regretful lines came from 
Millie, telling of a fall, and a sprained foot, which 
would entirely prevent her coming to the weddin 
Mrs. Ca 
and let her face 


g¢ brought an unexpected 


o 
$- 


oar husband, 





radoe read the note aloud to h 


sink 


feeling that the next few days would be an insup- | 


portable burden. 

“Well, it is annoying, but you must manage 
without her,” said Mr. Caradoc, as if the matter 
were of light importance. 

“ Tam sure [ don’t know how.” 

** What is the difficulty ? ” 

“So much to be T never like Frida to be 
left alone long, it is so dull for her, poor child. And 
this warm weather has taken all my strength away,” 
said Mrs. Caradoc, brokenly. 


done. 


*T don’t know how to 
get through with things.” 

**Make some use of Ruby; she does nothing but 
whisper and giggle with Miss Arbuthnot.” 

“T can’t depend uponher. If Ileave her in charge 
of Frida for ten minutes I am sure to come back and 
find her gone,” said Mrs. Caradoc, letting out a few 
rare complaints. 

“T’ll speak to her; that sort of thing must be 
stopped.” 

“Oh no, don’t; please don’t, Ambrose! After all, 
she has had a great deal of confinement to the sick- 
room, and we must not grudge her afew bright days; 
and Annie seems a pleasant girl. Ruby sees so few 
young people of her own age, 
very well.” 

* Don’t overdo yourself, that is all,” said Mr. 
Caradoc. 

“Tt will not last long; 


D>? 


We shall manage 


the whole thing will be at 
an end in a few days; and Annie Arbuthnot once 
gone I shall be able, as you say, to make use of 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THe wedding was over, It had been a very quiet 
affair; nevertheless both house and village were put 
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into her hands with a weary | 





into a state of considerable commotion by means of 


it. The Arbuthnots and Caradoes alike possessed a 
paucity of relations, and none beyond the circle of 
kindred were invited except a clergyman to perform 
the ceremony and a friend or acquaintance of Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s to act as his best man. 

The villagers, however, thronged into the little 
church, and Frederica looked very composed and 
colourless in her bridal attire, and the four brides- 
maids in their simple white muslin and blue ribbons 
made a pretty appearance, The wedding breakfast 
was chiefly home-made, with the exception of the 
cake, which could not be considered imposing in poin 
of size. 

But the ceremony, and the breakfast, and the de- 
parture of bride and bridegroom, were over at length, 


and the few guests were taking their leave. Mrs. 


| 





Caradoc had shed no tears, though many marked her 





fragile worn-out look, Ruby and Annie, with their 
heir heads, stood affec- 
final words, 


before Annie returned with her mother to the par- 


white veils still flowing from t 
tionately hand in hand, whispering some 


sonage for another night. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot, a well-mannered lady, with some 
powers of attraction, was talking in a low voice to 
Mr. Caradoc. Mrs. Caradoc, findin 
not required at the moment, sat 


g her attention 
down droopingly in 
an easy-chair. She felt as if her strength were pretty 
well exhausted, 
“My dear,” said Mr. Caradoe’s voice by her side. 
“Yes,” said Mrs, 


vidow swept nearer in her rich 





Caradoc, looking up, as the 
grey silk. 
‘“‘Mrs. Arbuthnot is making a very kind request. 
I don’t know o it. to 
take Ruby back to London with her for a few days.” 
“Ruby!” repeated Mrs. 
“ Oh no, thank you.” 


what you will say t She wants 


Caradoc, mechanically. 


But Mrs. Arbuthnot had managed cleverly in first 
obtaining a half-promise from Mr. Caradoc. He was 
immediately disposed to press his side of the matter. 
not in the least understanding the real difficulties. 

“T do not see why she should not. It would be 
her first chance of seeing Loudon—and perhaps her 
last for many a year.” 





“T hardly know how to spare her,” faltered 1 
Caradoe, “now that Frederica is gone.” 

“Only for a few di urged Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
“This is Tuesday, and Friday will be Annie’s birth- 
day. 


ys,” 


She will have some cousins to stay with her— 
such nice girls—and a party of friends in the evening, 
few 
I do not 
like too much gaiety at her age, but it will be lively, 
and I think Ruby would enjoy herself. We will take 
I know you could not spare her 


Nothing you could possibly object to—only a 
quiet charades and some games of play. 


great care of her. 
long, but just for one week—that may be possible. 
Next Tuesday I can send her back under escort, to 
your station, so you need not hesitate on account of 
the journey. I will take the greatest care of her.” 
«Thank I do not doubt that,” said Mrs. 


Caradoc, feeling as if the ground of all possible 


you, 


excuses were being knocked away from under her 
feet. 

“Mamma, may I not go?” pleaded Ruby, coming 
close. “It would be so delightful. I never left home 
before, and I do long so to see London. Only one 
week, Please say yes.” 
“How about Frida?’’ 


gravely. 


asked Mrs. C 





I am sure if I asked her 
Only 


“She wouldn’t mind. 


she would tell me to go—I am sure she would. 








1 





one little week,” begged Ruby, with increasing vehe- 


mence. “Oh, mamma, do let me!” 
* And you do not mind leaving her for so long?” 
“De 


I do believe she would like me to 


“May I see what she says?” 
let me, mamma! 


asked Ruby. 
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go. I should have so much to tell her when I came 
back, you know.” 

“Will you let me send an answer to you this 
evening ?”’ asked Mrs. Caradoc, gently, turning to 
Annie’s mother. “I quite appreciate your kindness, 
but I should like to know how Frida feels about the 
matter. I am afraid it would be a great trouble to 
her.” 

“Really, I do not see the need for all this dis- 
cussion and delay,” said Mr. Caradoc, shortly. “ One 
week cannot possibly signify. I do not suppose Frida 
will care in the least, and no doubt Ruby will work 
all the harder at her lessons for a change.” 

“Please, mamma, do say I may go!” entreated 
Ruby. 

“Tf Frida is not very much distressed I suppose I 
must not object,” said Mrs, Caradoc, quietly; and a 
discussion as to the time of starting followed. Ruby 
squeezed Annie’s hand, in vehement expression of 
delight. Then the visitors went away, Mr. Caradoc 
disappearing withthem. Ruby was withheld from fol- 
lowing the three, by a word of recall from her mother. 
She stood still, feeling a little uncomfortable, and 
expecting blame. Mrs. Caradoc only said, however, 
“ Ruby, your box must be packed in time.” 

“ Yes, mamma, I’ll do all that,’”’ said Ruby, con- 
scious that one thing was wrong, and anxious to 
make everything else right. 

“T think you must ; I am too tired, and have too 
much todo. Take care nothing is forgotten. You 
must have your white dress with you—no, not the 
veil, of course—and your Sunday alpaca will have to 
be worn all day; the other is too shabby. The old 
mauve barége must do for ordinary evening wear. 
Your best hat, of course; and shoes and gloves and 
ties, and a change of clean clothes, Don’t forget 
any of them. Can I trust you?” 

“Yes, indeed, mamma; I[’ll take care. Mamma, 
do you mind?” 

“T hope you will enjoy yourself, dear.” 

“And you don’t mind?” repeated Ruby. She 
hegan kissing her mother’s hand in demonstrative 
fashion. ‘“ Mamma, say you don’t mind. Mamma, 
if you do, I’11—I’ll give it up; I will really!” 

“Not on my account,’ said Mrs. Caradoc. “I 
will manage, if only Frida is not much distressed.” 

“Oh, she won’t be. I’ll tell her, so that she will 
not mind.” 

“TI don’t know what I shall do if she does,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Caradoc. “If only Millie were here! 
Frica is gone.” 

The loss of her eldest child seemed to come over 
her heavily, and her eyes became glazed with tears. 

“Mamma dearest, please don’t cry. It is only a 





very little while that I shail be gone. A week is such 
a tiny visit. And after that I mean to do everything 
for you and Frida, so that you won't miss Frica one 
bit.” 

Mrs. Caradoc shook her head slightly. 

“T wish you would lie down for an hour,” urged 
Ruby. “Please do, mamma, and then you will feel 
better.” 

“T can’t, dear. There is no one to stay with 
Frida, and she has been so much alone to-day. And 
everything has to be cleared away.” 

“It isn’t a bit of good your trying to do anything 
now,” said Ruby, earnestly. “Please lie quiet on 
the sofa, and I’ll tell Ann to begin putting things 
straight, and I will stay with Frida.” 

* Your packing os 

“T can pack by-and-by.” 

Mrs. Caradoc gave way, and Ruby left her with a 
faint sense of satisfaction. 

This busy week had been a lonely time for poor 
Frida, rendered yet more so by the sounds of feet 
and voices about the house, with which she had 
nothing todo. The bustle had made it needful for 
her to remain entirely up-stairs, instead of being 
carried into the drawing-room for part of the day, as 
had been her habit of late. Fulvie had often been 
her only companion during many hours. Though far 
more grieved than Ruby to lose Frederica, she had 
yet been looking forward, almost with eagerness, to 
the time when the wedding would be over, that she 
might once more have some of her twin’s companion- 
ship. 

* Ann isn’t here, I suppose,” said Ruby, coming 
in. 

“No, she hasn’t been for a good while,” said 
Frida. 

“ Tired, Frida?” 

“Tam a little tired of being alone,” said Frida, 
gently. “ But it will be all right now.” 

“T suppose Frica came to say good-bye to you?” 

“ Yes,” and Frida’s lip trembled. 

“Oh, you mustn’t cry. She will soon be back,” said 
Ruby, cheerfully. “It will be almost the same 
thing as having her in the same house.” 

“ She told me you had promised her so often lately 
to take her place in everything,” said Frida, trying 
to look bright, “and I said I was sure you would.” 

“Yes,” said Ruby, uneasily. ‘I do really mean 
to try.” 

‘Mamma is so tired,” said Frida “She looks 
quite ill to-day. I think she really would be ill if 
she could not rest now. But you are going to make 
her rest, I know.” 

(To be continued.) 
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1 Peter v. 10, 11. | 
> FSS HESE words are not the very last | 
oH] ®&y* words of the epistle, but they seem 
to constitute most appropriate 
close; they are the apostle’s con- 
cluding prayer for his hearers. He 
has been earnestly urging on the Christians 
whom he addresses a vigorous and vigilant re- 
sistance of their spiritual enemy. But like a true 
and well-skilled captain, he knows that in- 
struction is not enough, there must be 
strength; he knows that precept is not enough, 
there must be prayer. Words of wisdom are not 
enough, unless the spirit of wisdom guides and 
strengthens the hearts of God’s people. And 
this is a certain and an abiding truth. It is not 
enough that you have planted your seed, unless 
the gentle showers descend it will remain a life- 
less, fruitless thing in the soil; and as God had 
promised the shower of His spirit upon the seed 
sown by His followers, therefore the apostle turns 
in prayer to God that He would fulfil His promise, 
and make His words of advice and warning effec- 
tual for good, according to His most sure pledged 
word. “I the Lord will watch it; I will waiter it 
every moment.” 

And in this prayer of the apostle’s, as in most 
prayers, there are four parts—an address, a re- 
auest, a condition or limitation of the request, 
and a doxology or giving of thanks; or, in other 
words, we have to consider in this prayer— 





Its 


I. To whom it is addressed. 

If. For what it is addressed. 

III. With what limitation it is addressed. 
IV. How it closes. 


I. To whom it is addressed. 

It is addressed to God. 
itself to its proper refuge. There were troubles 
environing God’s people—trials of threatened per- 
secution, as the fourth chapter appears to indicate; 
trials of spiritual distress and temporal privation, 
as the third chapter appeurs to intimate ; but how- 
ever many or however strong they are, the apostle 
turns to God as his refuge and strength, his very 
present help in time of trouble. 

But the apostle describes in his address the 
being to whom he addresses his prayer; and he 
does so for two reasons: partly to vindicate the 
reasonableness of this praying to God, and partly 
to stir up his confidence by recalling the character 
and kindness of Him to whom he presented his 
petition. And this description is well calculated 


VICAR OF ST. 


| grace. 


The soul is betaking | 


JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY; HULSEAN LECTURER IN THE 
CAMBRIDGE, 


to awaken the strongest confidence, for he ad- 
dresses God as the God of all grace, who hath called 
us into His eternal glory by Christ Jesus. And 
this description, you perceive, is twofold; it is a 
description of God in His character, and in His 


act. In His character, He is the God of all 
grace; in His act, He hath called us to His 


| eternal glory by Christ Jesus. 


In His character—He is the God of all grace. 
We notice here that the apostle does not plead 
any meritorious reason why God should hear his 
request; he lays all such thought aside, and ap- 
proaches Him as a God of grace. 

Few men had a better right to claim God's pro- 
tection than St. Peter, the earnest, loving, and 


| faithful apostle of Christ, chosen to be His special 


messenger, the foremost to proclaim the Saviour’s 
name, he yet cannot, dare not approach God as 
other than a God of grace. He knew that none 
merited or could merit anything from Him, that 
the best and worthiest had received all from God’s 
And so it is, brethren, a sad and humili- 
ating thought; we have nothing that we did not 
receive of God’s bounty, and yet we are proud of 
our purses, of our persons, our possessions, though 
all come from Him, and though we shamefully 
pervert these from the purposes for which God 
gave them; our money squandered on self, our 
bodies prostituted to base ends, or the slaves of 
ignoble passions; our possessions like waste wil- 
dernesses in the regions of benevolence; and we 
ourselves worse than unprofitable servants, for 
we have even failed to do the things which were 
commanded us. 

As a God of judgment, we cannot stand before 
our Maker, unless our Saviour be with us, and 
then we stand before the God we need—a God of 
grace. 

The apostle speaks in stronger terms: the God 
to whom he prays is not a God of grace only, He 
is the God of all grace. Now, there is a sense 
which we must not assign to these words. If He 
is a God who is all grace, one will perhaps say, 
then He is God of nothing but grace, and from Him, 
therefore, we havenothingtofear. Nay, my brother, 
you are wrong. The apostle does not mean, nor 
does he say, that God is all grace; he describes 
Him as the God of all grace, i.e., the God from 
whom every kind of grace flows, but there flow 
other streams from His throne besides the bright 
river of His grace. When you look there with 
the gcod- 


His merey 


unprejudiced eyes you will perceive, not 
ness only, but the severity of God 


a; not 
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only, but His justice; not His love only, but His 
truth. Therefore be not deceived; God is not 
mocked. You may close your eyes to His justice 
and His truth, but one day you will awake to find 
His word was truth, and His justice a terrible 
thing, and the severity of His countenance more 
awful to encounter than the weight of falling hills. 

But He is the God now from whom grace, all 
grace, and every grace, may be obtained — the 
grace of His pardoning love, though you have 
spurned it long; the grace of His sanctifying spirit, 
though you may have grieved Him by neglect; 
the grace of His sheltering care, though you may 
be crouching far off in terror of His wrath; the 
grace of wisdom and patience, and kindness and 
courage. Grace to help in every time of need. 

But the apostle further describes God by His act. 

We may have heard of God’s grace, and we may 
be certain of His gracious character; but there is 
even a better confidence established when we have 
experienced His grace. We may have seen the 
silver stream sparkle from its fount, and leap, 
glad and glancing, from rock to rock, down the 
sheer hill-side; we may have seen it gently 
creeping, nestled beneath soft green banks and 
overhanging verdure; and all this may have re- 
joiced the thirsty traveller, but his strength is 
not renewed, his joy is not complete, till he has 
knelt down, and drank of the pure cold brook in 
the way, and lifted up his head in restored and 
giant-like vigour. 

And this the apostle well knows, and therefore 
he describes God not by His character alone, but 
by His acts; not as the God ofall grace, but as the 
God who has graciously called us to His eternal 
glory by Christ Jesus. 

We must connect the words Jesus Christ with 
the calling. The call or invitation to which the 
apostle alludes is that which was formally given by 
Jesus Christ. He came to invite all men to rest, 
rest eternal—the glorious and the lasting rest of 
wearied humanity in the bosom of His eternal love. 
The gracious God manifested His grace when He 
sent His son to invite all our world to return to 
the home they had deserted, to bring back the 
erring sheep to the fold whence they had wandered. 

And still I think the call here is not to be inter- 
preted of invitation alone, but of participation—of 
invitation accepted. The apostle is writing to 
Christians. The invitation had been given to the 
world at large: all had been summoned to the 
great supper of God’s providing; but the apostle 
is addressing his epistle to those who had obeyed 
the summons, and when he mentions their call to 
eternal glory by Christ Jesus, I think he speaks of 
a call which, by God’s grace, had been heard, and 
which proclaimed a power which would be strong 
to help through life till the day of Christ Jesus 
The apostle therefore seems to use language 
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which points to the privilege embraced, and a pro- 
mise made—to the calling of God given to all in 
Christ—to that calling embraced by his hearers, 
and to the ultimate issue of this call in the glory 
which will never decay. 

We have now reached a stage in which we can 
contemplate the fitness of the address which begins 
this prayer. 

It is not a prayer addressed to one who cannot 
hear, but to God, whose presence is everywhere, 
in whom we live, and move, and have our being. 
It is not addressed to one who, far superior to us, 
infinitely removed from man, will not condescend 
to hear, but to the God who loves to hear, who 
loves to forgive, to receive, to embrace, to the God 
of all grace—aye, and who has summoned, in the 
tenderest tones, and on the most gracious terms, 
our sin-troubled race back to the embrace of 
fatherly love, to one who by grace enabled to 
obey the summons, and who once having folded a 
sinner in the arms of His love, will lead him to 
the hidden and glorious centre and source of 
abiding joy. 

Does not the description of such a God win us 
to prayer? does He not, with sweet compulsion, 
force us to His throne? Or do we yet stand, 
with cold heart, and proud resentment, and 
haughty indifference, afar off from his footstool ? 
Oh, let us put away pride, let His love melt our 
heart, and His sufferings dispel our indiiference. 
He calls, He entreats; let us enter His courts. 
Oh, come, let us worship, and fall down, and kneel 
before the Lord our maker! 


II. Let us consider for what the prayer is ad- 
dressed. 
It is a prayer of the apostle, on behalf of his 


converts. He prays that the God of all grace 
would make them perfect, “stablish, strengthen, 
settle you.” 

There are four several petitions in the apostle’s 
prayer. I am inclined, however, to think that the 
first petition is the general form embracing the 
other three as particulars ; that the apostle prays 
that his converts may be made perfect, and that 
by their being stablished, strengthened, settled. 
We shall therefore consider these three particulars 
first, and then point out that they together make 
up the accomplishment of the main prayer of the 
apostle, for the perfection of the Christians he 
addressed. 

I think it must be clear that the apostle docs 
not merely pile up words when he prays that his 
readers may be stablished, strengthened, and 
settled. If I mistake not, he is praying for the 
refreshing and renewing of their spiritual nature 
in the several directions and with the several 
graces which they may need. ‘The stablishing 
appears to refer to the confirmation of all that was 
right in their conduct; the strengthening to the 
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renewal of all that was weak; the settling to the 
grounding of them in the principles of their faith. 
And these three are all and always necessary to 
the Christian, inasmuch as they correspond to the 
failmgs and trials which are constantly around 
him. 

He needs to be established. We bear within us 
a nature prone to sin, and though, by God’s grace, 
we have been given another, even a spiritual prin- 
ciple, within, to counteract the evil of our natural 
heurt, yet are we constantly in danger of falling. 
Hold thou me up, that my footsteps slip not, was 
the prayer of the Psalmist, and it corresponds to 
this one of the apostle—“ stablish you.” The flesh 
is weak, even when the spirit is willing ; there is a 
natural indolence in things spiritual; the activity 
which marks man in the pursuit of things of earth 
turns to slothfulness when the things of heaven are 
to be sought; and though this is of course abso- 
lutely and pre-eminently true of the children of this 
world, yet it is partly true of the childen of light, 
who are neither so wise, nor so keen, nor so dili- 
gent in the promotion of Christ’s cause as the 
children of darkness are in their own pleasure 
and advancement. 

We soon grow weary, even in well-doing; we 
are inclined to give up; we have not lost faith in 
Christ’s cause, but we have lost heart; the pray- 
ing hands begin to hang down, and pilgrim knees 
grow feeble; the sword and the trowel drop from 
nerveless fingers ; we have forgotten the vigilance 
of the Christian watchman, the girded loins, and 
the burning lights. Our hearts need comforting, 
and we ourselves stablishing in every good word 
and work. Therefore does the apostle pray— 
“stablish you.” 

And, besides, he prays “strengthen you.” The 
weariness of nature, the slothfulness of the flesh, 
may overthrow us—make us unestablished Chris- 
tians. God may take pity on us, and set us 
upright on our feet, may place the sword once 
more within our hands, may bid us be watchful, 
but we may be enfeebled, and utterly unable to 
cope with our enemy—our strong enemy, lion-like 
and fierce—and therefore does the apostle pray 
strengthen you “may you be strong to overcome all 
the power of the enemy.” And we need strength; 
for we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers, &c. Yet let our 
faith be bright; greater is he that is with us than he 
that is with our foe. Who is he that will harm you 
if ye be followers of that which is good. God is the 
strength of our life and our portion for ever. Be 
strong in the Lord and in the power of His might, 
and then, with all His strength endued, you will 
be able to hold your own against all the foes of 
your soul. And this is what the apostle prays for 
when he says—“ strengthen you.” 

And still though strong and standing, the 





Christian warrior may have been tempted from 
his glorious vantage-ground, the hope of the Gos- 
pel, from his most holy faith. In the skirmishes 
with sin he may have left somewhat the strong 
position. Therefore does St. Peter pray—‘ settle 
you.” 

The word applies to the settling of the found- 
ing of a building upon its foundation. As they 
may have been somewhat moved from the hope of 
the Gospel, so he prays that they may freshly be 
settled upon it, that they may be firmly and se- 
curely planted with the foundation. 

And who will say that there was no need of 
this prayer, when we remember how often we are 
tempted to let go our hold, with what energy the 
enemy tries to weaken our dependence on the 
faith once delivered to the saints, when we see 
around us so many snares, so much of error, so 
much of falsehood decked out in colours delusively 
resembling those of the truth ? 

Nay, the prayer was needful; for though we 
shall never find the foundation of the Lord to fail, 
yet we may lose for a while our strong confidence 
in it. We may, if we are not kept by the power of 
God, become unsettled in our views, and instead 
of going forward to perfection, we shall stand in 
need of hearing once more which are the first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ. 

May God answer the apostle’s prayer in our 
behalf. May He who is the God of all grace make 
us perfect—stablish, strengthen, settle us. 

III. With what limit or condition is this prayer 
made? You observe that St. Peter does not make 
the unconditional request that God would stablish, 
strengthen, settle these Christians, but he asks it 
after a certain time—after ye have suffered a 
while. 

And why should he do so? Surely a blessing 
grudgingly asked or tardily bestowed loses half, 
and more than half, its fragrance. He gives double 
who gives promptly is an old and a true proverb ; 
and the God of all grace gives to all, liberally, and 
upbraideth not. Why then should the apostle not 
ask this stablishing, strengthening, settling, this 
making perfect, without the strange condition— 
after ye have suffered a while. For this is not 
delay only, but a delay lengthened out with 
suffering. 

St. Peter was a true servant of Christ, he knew 
that prayer must not be the dictation of the crea- 
ture’s pleasure to the Creator, but the submission 
of the creature’s will to the Creator; that prayer 
must be according to His will, for it is only when 
we ask according to His will that we have the 
petitions; and he knew that it was not the Mas- 
ter’s will that His servants should be other than 
their Lord; and therefore he puts in his prayer the 
condition—after ye have suffered a while. 

But there perhaps was a deeper reason than 
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this. The Master had warned that we must ex- 
pect trouble. The apostle had echoed the warning, 
and exhorted his readers not to think it a strange 
thing concerning the fiery trial. But he could 
tell them that not only was this trial necessary 
that the word of the Master should be fulfilled, but 
also needful, that his prayer should be answered. 
He prayed that they might be made perfect, but 
this they could not be unless patience had her 
perfect work; he prayed that they might be 
settled, rooted, and grounded in the faith, but this 
they could not be were their faith an untried one. 
How could they be seen to be steadfast and estab- 
lished in the hope of the Gospel, unless their 
steadfastness had been tested? How could they 
be proved strong in the Lord, unless they had 


withstood the assaults of the wicked, and remained | 


strong and erect after the struggle? These very 
trials were necessary to the maturing of their 
Christian character; there was need that for a 
season they should be encompassed with manifold 
temptations, and that need was that the trial of 
their faith might, though even in a fiery furnace, 
shine bright to the Saviour’s honour and their own 


patience experience, and experience hope. 
Brother, when you prayed for increased spiritu- 
ality, deeper earnestness, more simple-minded de- 





joy will be undimmed by a sorrow, uninterrupted 
by a trouble; our joy no man taketh from us, no, 
not even now, could we but learn to know 

“‘The gain of grief, the blessedness of woe.” 
And thus we do not wonder that St. Peter should 
pray—‘after ye have suffered a while, make you 
perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you.” 

IV. Lastly, he concludes with praise. And so 
should we, though the flaming trial surrounds us, 
praise God in the fires. He who walks with us is 
like the Son of God. We may praise, for though 
we may be pained, we shall not perish; though 
hurt, we cannot be harmed—*“ Who is he that will 
hurt you, if ye be followers of that which is good.” 
We may praise, for it is of His grace that when 
we sutfer we grow strong, and in every fresh 
trial find deepened spiritual life. 

And the apostle’s prayer may serve as a pattern 
for ours. Too often we pray out of the depth of 
our own misery, out of the repining of our sinful 
affection; we ask for much, but we forget to thank 
for what we have received. Need runs swift to 
God, but gratitude is slow of foot. We forget our 


| mercies, because we are encumbered with the 
weal, since tribulation would work patience, and 


votion, more stable faith, did you consider that | 


your prayer could hardly be answered but in | 


trouble? that these afflictions are the ministers of 
God that do His pleasure ? 
“ Shall we complain 
Of doubt or distress, 
Temptation or pain ? 
He told me no less. 
The heirs of salvation, 
We know from His word, 
Through much tribulation 
Must follow the Lord.” 


But you may rejoice in your sorrow when you 
realise this. The cross may seem to press heavily, 
but you know the yoke is easy, the affliction is 
light, compared with the exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. Suffer we may and must, but 
the suffering is but a while—a little while, and He 
will see us, and our heart shall rejoice, and our 





sense of our miseries! How strange is this, when 
God’s benefits are poured out daily upon us, and 
far outweigh our small afflictions! Let not His 
benefits be forgotten: let not prayer be without 
praise. I will sing unto the Lord, because He hath 
dealt so lovingly with me. 

The words of our text apply themselves. They 
begin with grace, they end with glory—God’s 
grace to us, our gratitude in return. If your 
mouth would sing aloud it must be tuned by grace, 
it must be joyful in His salvation. His blood, 
His death, His life, His spirit, must have been 
working your deliverance, that your tongue may 
tell the might of His marvellous acts. Then may 
you teach transgressors His ways; then may you 
tell what the Lord has done for your soul. 

“ And then will your way appear, 
Steps unto heaven.” 

Then will every trouble stablish, strengthen, 
settle you; and His grace by these means, pre- 
sent you faultless before the presence of His glory 
with exceeding joy. 


RIDERLESS. 


6 


j ¢) ERRILY rides he over the moor, 
Jp 5Ve Waving his blithe good-byes ; 
w“oSY 


Some one stands at the open door, 
Tears in her happy eyes. 

For, ’tis oh the day will be sad and grey! 
But, ’tis oh the day will wane! 

And he will ride at eventide 


Merrily home again. 


BY FREDERICK E, WEATHERLY. 


Something is lying out on the moor, 
Lonely, and stark, and white ; 

Some one waits at the open door, 
Watching the waning light. 

Sut, tis oh the day will pass away, 
And the new dawn break in vain ! 

He will not ride, at any tide, 


Back to his home again! 


























RIDERLESS. 
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PHILIP 
A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE NEW MEMBER FOR NORTHSHIRE. 
** His heart’s his mouth ; 
What his breast forges, that his 
+. eee 
VK? HAKSPERE: Coriolanus, 
=, Leg HE news of Sir William Turn- 

GN: bull’s death at this juncture 
ON ‘affected Philip in a variety 

YS of ways; but, perhaps the 
f ys va *) feeling uppermost in his mind 
Sr <. was one of regret that he 

\\\Y had been somewhat rash in 

his promises to his father. 
Could he have foreseen that he would 
thus suddenly be called upon to redeem 
his pledge, that pledge would either 
never have been given, or at least given 
with considerable modifications, 

“You must not let the grass grow under your 
feet, Philip,” said Mr, Vaughan, who had evidently 
set his heart upon parliamentary distinction for his son, 

Altogether, our hero’s mind was in a very distracted 
state. Sir William Turnbull, and the condition of 
things brought about by his sudden death, though 
exercising a momentary effect upon him, soon gave 
place to the old feeling of solicitude for Mary 
Warner. Bright as was the prospect now opening 
before him in a worldly sense, he would cheerfully 
have resigned it if he could have gained Mary in ex- 
change. A humble career with her, where he would 
have carved his own way to success beneath the 
magical influence of her smiles, seemed a far nobler 
destiny than that of being pushed forward in the 
political arena, However, he was not allowed to in- 
dulge vain hopes of this description. 

The news of the death of the senior member for the 
southern division of Northshire was not long also in 
travelling to Carleton Towers. Now, Lord Carleton 
had certain views for his son which threatened to 
clash with those indulged by Mr. Vaughan for Philip. 
The death of the aged baronet seemed to relieve his 
lordship of all perplexity with regard to his heir’s 
future. What more natural than that his son Re- 
ginald should come forward for the county, and what 
more likely than that, being backed by the Carleton 
influence, he should sueceed? Lord Carleton was at 
breakfast on the morning following the day upon 
which Mr. Vaughan received the telegram of Sir 
William’s death. 










He held in his hand the county 
paper announcing the sad event. Ringing for his 
son, when Mr. Ashton entered he placed the paper 
before him. 

“ Dear me,” exclaimed Reginald ; “very sudden, I 
should think !” 


” 
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“Yes, yes,” said his lordship; “but what is to be 
done? You have everything before you, and a bril- 
liant future within your grasp.” 

** How s0, sir?” 

“How so, Reginald! Can you ask? What is 
there to prevent your stepping into Sir William’s 
shoes? Out with your address immediately, before 
any other candidate has the chance, and the field is 
your own, Then, when that is done, go down to 
Alton Hall and make all right with Miss Milligan. 
No young man had finer chances before him of 
acquiring fame and fortune.” 

Reginald Ashton pondered. Little did his father 
suspect that his thoughts had not fled in the direc- 
tion of Alton, but in that of a certain studio at 
St. John’s Wood. He was recalled to a considera- 
tion of the important points suggested by Lord 
Carleton. 

“With regard to my standing for the county,” 
began the heir of the Carletons, “I am anxious not 
to thwart you in the project; but there is one pre- 
liminary which must be settled before I decide to 
enter upon the contest.” 

“Pray what is that?” inquired Lord Carleton, 
not a little astonished. 

“T must first know that Philip Vaughan relin- 
quishes all idea of the same thing.” 

“ Nonsense, Reginald! why should that affect you 
if he should have the discourtesy to stand after 
knowing my wishes upon the matter ?” 

“It affects me in many ways,” replied Ashton. 
“Tn the first place I have every reason to know that 
he will in all probability come forward. If he does 
I shall not. I should not make half so good a mem- 
ber, I should not enjoy the confidence of the electors 
to anything like the same degree ; Vaughan’s talents 
are infinitely superior to my own, and I should find 
myself at the end of a fruitless contest in a humiliat- 
ing position, having at the same time mortally 
wounded the best friend I have in the world.” 

Lord Carleton was powerless to shake his son from 
this resolution, though he stormed and raved for a 
considerable time. At last he turned upon his son 
in no gentle mood, and with offended accents, “ And 
what of the second part of my suggestion ? ” 





| 
| 


| 
| 


“T thought we had discussed that before, and that 
I had plainly expressed the nature of my feelings,’ 
said Reginald; “but lest there should possibly be 
any mistake I will now repeat, once for all, that under 
no circumstances whatever can I be induced to make 
suit to Miss Milligan. Iam very sorry if this deter- 
mination should cause you pain, but for no earthly 
consideration will I consent to barter my affections,” 

“ This is quite the language of romance,” remarked 
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Lord Carleton, not without a suspicion of sarcasm 
in his voice. ‘“‘I suppose you have counted the cost 
of this, and that it will make a very considerable 
difference to you pecuniarily ?” 

“T am not careful of the result,” replied Reginald; 
“JT would rather depend upon my own exertions than 
live upon the fortune of a woman whom I could not 
love.” 

There was nothing more to be done, obviously. 
Father and son parted, not upon the most amicable 
terms. Lord Carleton felt his son’s conduct to be a 
bitter blow. He found his heir adamant, when he 
hoped to discover that he was yielding and pliable. 

The inhabitants of the Towers were not long in 
being made aware of the candidature of Mr. Philip 
Vaughan. With the exception of the master of that 
stately mansion every one rejoiced in the fact. The 
Thornton, 
the news 


same feeling was prevalent in Burnford, 
and all the adjacent villages, so soon as 
became known. Popular as had been the old baronet, 
still more so was Philip. Le roi est mort, vive le roi’ 
In nothing, perhaps, does this maxim hold good so 
Philip did not come for- 
He consented to 


much as in local politics. 
ward upon the usual grounds. 
stand only upon his own principles, which might 
have been briefly summed up as humanitarian in 
character. Lord Carleton said that if a good strong 
candidate came out against him, Mr. Vaughan must 
go to the wall; but everybody else knew better. If 
his lordship could have listened to the conversation 
of the knots of men who gathered together in Burn- 
ford and Thornton, he would have found ample 
reasons for modifying his views upon the matter. 

Reginald Ashton, speedily discovering the position 
of affairs, adhered to his former resolution, and threw 
himself heart and soul into his friend’s cause. 

But if The Grange interest carried all before it in 
the district, and no local candidate could be found 
willing to contest the vacant seat against Philip 
Vaughan, opposition sprang up in an unexpected 
quarter. The landlord of the “ White Hart,” Burn- 
ford, received an intimation that upon a certain day 
one Mr. Thomas Pemberton, barrister of the Middle 
Temple, would arrive at the hotel, which would be 
his head-quarters during the coming contest. Why 
Mr. Pemberton should have come forward was not 
exactly clear. He knew one or two not very in- 
fluential men in the district, and they had persuaded 
him that he would stand a very good chance of win- 


d 





ning the day, if he came down at once, and made a | 


bold fight. 
whelmed with legal business, and was not without 
pecuniary means, the temptation of procuring a seat 
in the House, with the intention of pushing bis for- 
tunes therein, was too great to be resisted. Accord- 
ingly he made his appearance in Burnford, and 
speedily flooded the place with his placards. It was 
not a little singular that there came down with him, 
as his fidus Achates, our old acquaintance Mr, Keswick. 


Now, as Mr. Pemberton was not over- | 


This latter gentleman, with that sublime confidence 
in his own powers which vanishes neither under 
rebuff nor defeat, had asserted that if anybody could 
pull his friend through he could. He had accordingly 
come down for that purpose, and had now got his 
chance. Meeting Philip Vaughan accidentally in 
the streets of Burnford, he had ventured to express 
a hope that his exertions on behalf of his friend 
would not lead to an estrangement between them. 
Philip laughed, and shook him heartily by the hand, 

* Do not be alarmed,” said Vaughan, “I have no 
fears, except for your friend. I think, perhaps, it 
would be better if he returned to London, and saved 
his money; but as the advice no doubt does not 
seem to be very disinterested, you will, of course, 
act upon your own judgment.” 

Mr. Keswick was delighted that Mr. Vaaghan 
took things so amicably, and ventured to express as 
much, when this diversely assorted couple parted. 

Philip Vaughan’s speech to the electors of Kingston 
was probably unique in the annals of such contests. 

Ie told the people, and the people believed him, that 

he simply came forward in their interests, and in those 
of the masses of the population at large. If elected, 
it should be his object to advocate the passing of 
measures which would elevate England by elevating 
the individual. Education, home reform, improve- 
ments in a variety of ways, but all tending to lift 
the poorer classes into a position of happiness, con- 
tentment, and virtue—these were the objects to 
which he should devote himself. He said little of 
politics, for he was the friend of the people. He 
wanted the working classes to have power, but it was 
the power derived from the practice of virtue and 
he exhibition of Christian principle. England must 
be made good and sober, if possible; and the first 
steps towards that end were the provision of healthy 
and cheerful homes for the poor, as well as the 
means of education and the facilities of religion. 
Children should no longer be allowed to grow up 
indolent and ignorant, and to develop into men 
possessing no sense of responsibility either on their 
own account, or on account of their offspring. If he 
could but point the way in the amelioration of the 
condition of the teeming thousands cf his country- 
men, he should rejoice over the opportunities which 
had been placed in his way for accomplishing this 
object. 

The fact is that Philip’s intended exertions in 
Parliament were but a part of the efforts which he 
had always desired to put forth on behalf of social 
and moral That it would have 
seemed vain and foolish to expect of others, the men 


reforms. which 
who listened to him believed that he truly intended 
to labour for and strive after. His very tones carried 
conviction of his earnestness and sincerity to the 
minds of his hearers. With such a candidate the 
opposition required something more than a mere 


political adventurer. 
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Mr. Pemberton did not make much headway, 
Having canvassed the electors in the Burnford district 
and upon a portion of the Towers estate, he resolved 
to retire from the contest if he should meet with no 
better encouragement at Thornton. Mr. Keswick 
pressed him to hold on, but he was resolved to make 
Thornton a crucial test. The humours of the election 
did not impress him with a favourable idea of his 
chances, and when he found himself mingling with 
the Thornton electors he discovered that public 
opinion was overwhelmingly adverse to him, and in 
favour of his opponent. Unwilling further to suffer 
loss and disgrace in a contest which he knew must 
go dead against him, he retired from the field, and 
withdrew also his friend Mr. Keswick from the scene. 
The result was very distasteful to the rising barrister, 
who found small consolation in the old adage con- 
cerning necessity. 

Philip in due time became one of the members for 
Northshire, and perhaps it was the proudest moment 
of Mr. Vaughan’s life when his son took his seat in 
Parliament. As for the young member himself, he 
quickly demonstrated the firm hold which the 
principles he had enunciated before the electors had 
acquired over him. He went to the House not as a 
political partisan, but as the friend of every good 
cause and reform which could help on his countrymen 
in the paths of peace, progress, and virtue. 





CHAPTER XL. 

A PLOT CIRCUMVENTED. 
** Mischief, thou art afoot. 
How now, fellow?” 
SHAKSPEAR: Julius Caesar. 
MEANTIME, while the election has been progressing, 
what had really become of Mary Warner and her 
father? Boyne had, of course, been made aware of 
their whereabouts, and was not long in finding them 
out, as soon as he was free todo so. After the fugi- 
tives had left Dell Cottage, they proceeded to Dar- 
nell, a little village on the other side of Burnford, 
but within easy walking distance of the latter 
place. 

They were still, consequently, not far from the 
Towers ; and Warner had purposely declined to leave 
the neighbourhood. His emigration scheme had 
been completely thrown to the winds. He had cer- 
tain objects to accomplish, in which he needed the 
assistance of Boyne, before he suffered the occupants 
of the lordly mansion to rest in peace. 

Mary had endeavoured to dissuade her father from 
settling down in the vicinity of Burnford. She 
pleaded for a new life in some distant part of the 
country, where they should not be known, and where 
the past could never be brought up against them. 
But the time when such pleadings were of avail had 
long since fled. So it came to pass that the hateful 
presence of Boyne followed them to Darnell. This 
man’s dark shadow seemed to rise between her and 








her future upon every change in her sad and miser- 
able career. 

The news of the election had of course penetrated 
to Darnell, as it had reached every other village 
of the division of Northshire in which it occurred. 
The general rejoicing, however, was by no means 
shared by Warner and his friend. Mary had heard 
of it; she perceived the beginning of that career for 
Philip which she had always contemplated as his 
name suggested itself to her, and now felt that he 
was on the right track for rendering his eminent 
abilities of service to the world. 

Boyne hated Philip still more strongly than ever, 
and fanned the flame of Warner’s animosity also. 
But just now these conspirators were agitated by a 
scheme of revenge upon one who occupied their at- 
tention even to the exclusion of Philip. This was 
Lord Carleton. The imprisonment of Boyne and the 
expatriation of Warner had embittered the previously 
antagonistic feeling of both. 

How was their revenge to be gratified? The two 
men were discussing the scheme together in Warner’s 
dwelling at Darnell, ignorant of the presence of Mary 
in the house, A few steps issuing from the down-stairs 
apartment led to the two upper chambers which the 
cottage boasted. Mary, whom Warner believed to 
be in Burnford, was reading in one of these rooms, 
with the door wide open, and was just about to close 
her volume, and go down-stairs, when she heard 
words from below which arrested her attention, and 
rooted her to the spot. 

‘He always walks in the grounds from half-past 
six to seven o’clock, and then goes in to dress for 
dinner.” 

“ Are you sure of that, Boyne?” asked Warner. 

“ Quite; I’ve watched him for several nights now.” 

Mary was compelled to listen in spite of herself, 
and she felt an equal pressure upon her to remain 
perfectly still, so as not to break up the conversation, 
and direct attention to her own presence. 

“It is dark enough by that time?” said Warner, 
interrogatively. It was now getting towards the 
close of October. 

“ Sartainly,’”’ answered Boyne, “ and now is the 
time to let his lordship know it is our turn.” 

What followed was spoken in a whisper, but Mary 
distinctly caught the words, “to-morrow night.” She 
had no difficulty in gathering the tenor of the con. 
versation. A plot was on foot to attack Lord 
Carleton, perhaps to rob him, who knows? What 
should she do? By-and-by the two men rose, and 
left the house, and she was alone. 

She now began to think. She realised at a glance 
the dreadful nature of the situation. Lord Carleton 
was in the habit of walking alone in the evening in 
the most secluded portion of his grounds. If he did 
so on the following day his doom was sealed. But 
suppose his lordship could be prevented from taking 
his usual walk? Yet how could he be warned? She 
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hesitated now no longer in her allegiance to her father. | 


He must not be allowed to commit an irreparable 
crime. Now was the time for action; whatever she 
did must be done quickly. Necessity, who, as we know, 
is a great and powerful teacher, at once suggested 
the means to Mary for warning Lord Carleton against 
his fate. Seizing her writing-desk, she drew from 
thence a sheet of note-paper and an envelope, and 
forthwith proceeded to write. After several abortive 
efforts she at length arrived apparently at the right 
message tosend. This done, she enclosed the paper 
in the envelope, and addressed the latter to the 
owner of the Towers. But how to convey it to Lord 
Carleton? It was now five o’clock, and if she ven- 
tured to take the letter herself there was a sharp 
walk before her extending over at least two hours. 
Then there was the walk back, which would delay her 
so much that in all probability her father would have 
returned, and would demand the reason for her late 
return home. There was, however, no solution to the 
difficulty, unless she became her own messenger. 
Attiring herself accordingly in dark clothing, which 
would be little likely to attract attention if she were 
seen crossing the park or the grounds to Carleton 
Towers, she sallied forth. The evening was already 
closing in; there was no moon, and the night pro- 
mised to be heavy and dark. So far so good. Mary 
pressed bravely forward, and by a quarter before 
seven o’clock—as she knew by the chimes of Burn- 
ford church—she had reached the grounds of the 
Towers unperceived. Now there was one advantage 
she possessed, which was of incalculable value at that 
moment. Although her father was very well known 
by sight at the Towers, there was not one of the 
servants acquainted with the face of Mary. She 
knocked at the door of the housekeeper’s apartments, 
therefore, with less trepidation than might otherwise 
have been the case. Her summons having been 
answered by a maid, she delivered the letter into 
her hands, and requested that it might be given to 
Lord Carleton at the first convenient moment. The 








maid answered that his lordship was just then dres- | 
sing for dinner, but that it should be laid upon the 


dining-table, and he would see it 
coming down. She supposed there 
Mary replied in the negative, and 
making her way from the Towers. 
When the family were assembled, Lord Carleton, 
perceiving the note, tore open the envelope, and be- 
came aghast at the contents. For some time he 
could scarcely trust himself to speak, but at last he 
burst out with the expletives—‘ Villains! 
Plot against me, will they ? 
them—that’s all!” 


was no answer ? 
lost no time in 


thieves! 


read its contents, which ran as follows :— 

Lord Carleton is warned not to walk in the grounds of 
Carleton Towers to-morrow evening. The writer of this com- 
munication cannot make himself known, but it is of the highest 
importance to Lord Carleton that his advice should be followed. 


immediately on 


! 
Only allow me to catch | 


«This is a very strange affair,” remarked Reginald 
Ashton, when he had read the note. 
may pass it on to Mr. Morton?” 

Mr. Morton, who was dining at the Towers, in his 
turn read the note, and then handed it to Lady 
Carleton, who was seated at the opposite end of the 
table from her husband. 


*T suppose I 


Mary’s singular anony- 
mous epistle thus made the circuit of the dinner- 
table. A suggestion was at first made that there 
was no danger, and that the letter was not a genuine 
warning; but this idea was abandoned, and in the 
end it was pretty generally agreed that the writing 
betokened some scheme of revenge against Lord 
Carleton. The matter exercised a somewhat de- 
pressing influence upon the party; but when dinner 
was over, and the gentlemen were left alone, they 
fell to discussing what measures should be adopted. 
Lord Carleton, while having no desire to become 
the victim of an assassin, was of opinion that his 
would-be assailant should not be allowed to escape. 
He therefore rang for his steward. Mr. Andrews 
was made aware of the exact circumstances of the 
case, and that gentleman agreed to reconnoitre the 
place with two of the keepers upon the following 
evening. 

Now, neither Boyne nor Warner had really ven- 
tured to formulate an intention of killing Lord 
Carleton. This was not the plan they had actually 
concocted, but desperate men seldom touch the in- 
tended mean and no more in their revenge. 

It was arranged that Warner should seerete him- 
self in a thick cluster of bushes, while Boyne went 
forward, and at the appointed time gave him the 
signal to advance. When the time arrived, every- 
thing seemed favourable to the carrying out of their 
object. Warner took up his position, completely 
hidden from view, and Boyne crept stealthily along 
towards the place where Lord Carleton was usually 
to be seen. The peer, however, did not make his 
appearance, and Boyne was surprised instead to 
behold the steward approaching from the Towers, in 
company of two men whom he could not recognise. 
At a given point these two persons left the path, 
and went into the shade of the plantation, upon 
whose borders they then were. Mr. Andrews pro- 
ceeded to walk leisurely backwards and forwards 
upon the identical spot where Boyne expected to 
encounter Lord Carleton. Suspecting treachery, 
Boyne took to his heels, but not before he had been 
discovered by Andrews, who however, could not suffi- 
for The 
steward gave an alarm, and instantly the keepers 
sprang from their hiding-places, and gave chase. One 


ciently distinguish him identification. 


| of these was too unwieldy in person, and speedily gave 
Lord Carleton passed on the note to his son, who | 


up the task as hopeless. Mr. Andrews was by no 


means well pleased when the keeper returned with- 


; out his prey. 


“Now, my man, I want to ask you a ques- 
"») 


tion. Did you clearly see whom you were following ? 
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“T never saw his face, but I can swear who it 
was,” replied the keeper. 
“Who?” 
cD, 


Boyne—Black Harry 
“T thought so.” 


129 


Lord Carleton was still angrier than the steward | bush. 


that the man had been allowedtoescape. It was all 
very well for the keeper to swear to his identity, but he 
would have preferred to see the trespasser himself. 
You can be perfectly sure what your bird is when in the 
hand, but it is quite a different matter when he isin the 
(To be continued). 








A SONNET. 


—M, 
¢ 


“ NE sees the ill he cannot change pass by ; 
€3 One turns it to his use, a living lie; 
“4° Which is the wiser? he who feels within 
The curse and canker of surrounding wrong, 
Still suffering in that he is not strong; 

Or he who pleasures in the general sin ? 

Keen policy, still shaping means to ends, 


| 


Directs the temporal with mental might ; 
Mild morals, heedless how the current tends, 

With powerless eyes adores eternal Right. 
The weathercock, vibrating to the winds, 

Veers to the motion of their earthly war ; 
The needle trembles, but, while trembling, finds 

Its fixed centre in the heavenly star, 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
SCRIPTURE STORIES, 

Chapter to be read—Ruth iii., iv. 

So far have had cha- 

racters of Naomi and Boaz, must now 

turn to Ruth. ‘This fine harvest time not 


7? last long; winter coming on; two women 


Oy, fj 5 must look forward; what can they do 
CAN then? Now Naomi makes a great dis- 
covery ; this kind farmer Boaz is a relative of her 
late husband’s ; the Jewish law very particular about 
relatives helping one another; she will claim his 
protection ; thus will they be cared for. 

I. Rutu Cuarms Protection. (Read iii. 1—18.) 
What comes after harvest? The threshing (or 
winnowing) of the corn, Where would this take 
place ? This barn called threshing-floor. Boaz superin- 
tends all this himself; that the way to prosper. 
What does Naomi tell Ruth todo? She must mark 
where he goes to sleep. Boaz so busy, he will sleep 
in the barn to-night; then Ruth shall go in quietly, 
lift up the covering of his feet, and lie down; then 
the same covering will be over both. This an 
Eastern way of claiming protection. Now picture 
the scene: a bright harvest moon; Ruth in clean 
attire stealing quietly from the house, Naomi 
watching her; softly lifts latch of barn, creeps in, 
sees Boaz lying amongst the corn; gently raises his 
cloak ; lies down, and waits to see what will happen. 
When did Boaz awake? Astonished and alarmed at 
finding a woman at his feet. Too dark to see her, 
but she soon tells him who she is ; what does she ask 
him to do? Not enough for her to claim, she wants 
him to grant his protection. But what does he tell 
her? There is a nearer kinsman, he ought to perform 
the part of a kinsman; if he will not, then Boaz will. 
At last morning comes, What does Boaz give her? 
So she returns to the village, and tells her tale; 
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Boaz would not let her return empty. Naomi assures 
her that the matter will end well that day. 

II. Ruru Finns a Prorecror. (Read iv, 1—12. 
Where did Boaz go to sit? The gate of the city, the 
place where judges used to sit (1 Sam. iv. 18). Whom 
does he call to help him decide the matter ? So Boaz 
and the two elders open the court (as we should say). 
Whom did they call to come in? They tell the near 
kinsman the story. What is his duty by the law of 
Moses ? (see Deut. xxv. 5). He must buy Elimelech’s 
land, and with it also take Ruth his daughter to wife, 
in order to raise up seed to Elimelech, that his name 
may not be put out. Was the kinsman willing to 
do this ? No, because would mar his own inheritance, 
therefore forfeits his claim; gives it up to Boaz the 
next of kin; but it was considered disgrace not to 
redeem the inheritance, therefore took off his shoe, 
and gave it to Boaz. He then openly announced his 
intention ; he would take Elimelech’s land and his 
two sons, and with it Ruth widow of Chilion. He 
calls all to witness. Describe the scene: the elders 
sitting in the gate; crowd around attracted by what 
was going on; the nearer kinsman with his sandal 
plucked off; Boaz openly claiming his wife; Naomi 
giving Ruth up to him; the people cheering and 
wishing a blessing (ver. 12). 

III. Ruru Serruep. (Read iv. 183—17). What 
followed all this ? a marriage always festive occasion, 


ad 


| this peculiarly so—the orphan found a home; the 


| 


aged widow a friend. Then a baby boy born. How 
tenderly would Naomi nurse him! What name was 
given him? and who was descended from him? He 
became grandfather of David from whom Christ 
descended. This one reason why story of Naomi and 
Ruth told, to show how it sprang from Gentile stock 


! as well as Jewish, to be Saviour of all men. 
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III. 
from Moab to Boaz’s house. 
she? (1) Dutiful. 
step-mothers and mothers-in-law. 


Rutu’s CHARACTER. Have now traced Ruth 
What sort ofa girl was | 
Some girls behave very badly to | 
Not so Ruth. 





her earnings were not spent on herself, but shared 
with mother. Not like some who spend all their 
earnings on dress, and never thinking of helping 


(3) Modest. 


o 
> 


| parents in old age. This seen in her 


Tended her in loneliness, comforted her, worked for | behaviour when gleaning, and in her conduct with 


her, made her home happy. 
for all to try. 
blessing 


This most important 
Remind of fifth commandment, and 
special promised to dutiful 
(Prov. xxiii. 4), She who was good daughter; 
was blessed in her children. (2) Industrious. Remind 


children 
99 9 
22, 2 
how from first worked for her mother-in-law ; rising 
all day; 
steadily till end of harvest; thus earning her own 
This also 


early in morning; gleaning remaining 


living where God placed her. specially 


Boaz. This good behaviour rewarded by a happy 
marriage. 
Questions to be answered. 

i. How did Ruth claim the protection of Boaz? 

2. Who ought to have protected her ? 

3. How did the law provide a substitute ? 

4, What custom was 
failed ? 

5. Who was descended from Ruth ? 


here when the next of kin 





commended in Bible (Prov. xiii. 4). Notice also that | 


ANGEL 


OOR Toinette, this was hard to bear! 
had been denying 
food for 


letting him know it, and now, here was 


S UN 


She 
herself the necessary 





her sick brother’s sake, never 
this poor creature coming to eat it away 
from him, and her self-denial would be no 
use; besides, it was just possible that 
her father might have perceived the approaching 
storm in time to take shelter somewhere, and might 
not be home as soon as he promised. All this made 
her feel very bitter against Pierre, who seemed quite 
to understand and resent her ungracious manner, as 
she placed a little cheese, some milk, and some rye 
bread, before him. 

For the present, however, her ungraciousness of 
speech was at an end, and she only showed her guest 
how unwelcome he was by a grim silence and 
frowning brow. 

Very soon the little invalid, exhausted by the 
excitement of waiting for his father’s return, fell 
into a light sleep. Pierre, who had, with Brune’s 
help, demolished all Toinette had set before him, 
resumed his old crouching position by the fire. 

Chancing to look up from her knitting, it may be 
easily imagined that her disapproval of his presence 
was increased by catching him in the act of making 
a hideous grimace at her. 


“You wicked, ungrateful boy!” she exclaimed, in 


. . . | 
a passionate whisper, “that is the return you make 


for food and shelter! I could find it in my heart to 
turn you out!” 

“Do not like you,” retorted the boy, with another 
grimace ; “but,” looking towards Jacques, “ we like 
him, eh, Brune?”’ Then shaking his fist at Toinette, 
“ Ugh—bad—wicked girl!” 

“How! 


thou art!” she exclaimed, springing towards him 


wilt thou threaten me, mauvais sujet that 


with raised hand and blazing eyes. 
The half-witted boy gazed for one instant at her in 
stupid terror, then made a dash at the door, fumbled 


6. Name some points in her character. 


AWARES—II. 


a moment with the lock, and darted out, exclaim- 
ing, “ Brune, Brune, come, she will kill thee!” 
| For a moment Toinette was delighted at the un- 
| expected turn affairs had taken, so she closed the 
door, saying to herself, “ Go, then, foolish, ungrateful 
boy ; to come and eat the food away from my Jacques, 
and then to finish by insulting me!” 
But the feeling of relief at her visitor’s departure did 
| not last long, and she was soon more miserable than 
before; for, added to her anxiety, hunger, and sadness, 
she had to bear the pangs of an uneasy conscience. 
“Run after him, the poor idiot lad,” the still 
voice whispered, “or he will be frozen to death !” 
“Doubtless he will return only too soon, without 
my seeking him,” she returned answer to herself, 
and she went back to the fire, expecting every 
She listened ; 
all was silent but the moaning of the wind, and soon 
she became so uneasy that she started up, feeling 


moment to see the fugitive re-appear. 


that she must seek Pierre, and bring him back 
But how could she leave Jacques quite alone ? 


again. 





This question was soon answered, for he awoke, 
and, looking round, perceived Pierre’s absence, and 
| asked wonderingly where he was. 

* Gone,” answered Toinette. 
“Gone!” echoed Jacques, surprised. 

“But, yes,” replied Toinette, “because I would 
not bear his rudeness, and now, I suppose, I shall 
have to run after him, and bring him back ?”’ 
| Ah, Toinette, but thou should’st have been kind, 


and gentle to him, the poor silly lad,” said Jacques, 


s, go and seek him!” 


with earnest reproach. “ Yes, yes, g 
“Truly this is pleasant!” she exclaimed, as she 
| piled more wood on the fire (for, thank God, they 
| had a good store of fuel), Then, covering Jacques’ 
| feet more warmly, and placing the milk where he 
| could easily reach it, she quitted the cottage. 

“ He has not gone far, I hope,” said Jacques, just 
| before she left him, “ but hasten, my sister, or thou 
| wilt lose thyself, do not go too far.” 
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“Do not fear, he has not been gone very long, | 


about it, the experienced mountaineer was unable 


and perhaps I may meet father,” replied Toinette, | to find out where he was. 


as she closed the door behind her. 


How little she knew when, and how, that meeting | 


would be! 

Left to himself, Jacques grew very lonely, for he 
could not go to sleep again, father and Toinette both 
out in the black, bitter night. He half wished he 
had not urged the latter to go now; but then poor 
Pierre! 

The silence grew so oppressive to him, that the 
tears came stealing down his pale cheeks, ‘‘ Coward,” 
he thought, “is not le bon Dieu able to take care of 
them and me?” and, reaching out his hand, he 
grasped the much-prized Bible, which had been his 
dear mother’s. He began reading just where he first 
opened the book. 

* Ah, that noise! What is it?” 

Jacques’ heart seemed to stand still. An awful 
rushing sound, a roar and booming, like a continuous 
roll of thunder. 
extended his arms, with one wild despairing cry of 
“Mother!” Before the word had left his terror- 
blanched lips a frightful crashing came, pitchy dark- 
ness suceeded, and the poor boy fell back, in merciful 
unconsciousness of his awful fate. 

“The cold is decreasing, Dieu merci!” exclaimed 
Baptiste Gerou to his companion, as they toiled on 
amidst wind and snow. 

« Ah, vraiment, good Baptiste, I am glad, for I am 
feeling much fatigued, I can hardly keep my eyes 
open,” murmured the person addressed, in a de- 
spairing tone. 

“ Ah, ciel / but Monsieur le Doctewr must remember 
’tis certain death to sleep,” cried the mountaineer, 
shaking his companion violently. 

* You are right Baptiste,’ said the doctor, rousing 
himself by a desperate effort. 

“See, the snow is coming down less thickly,” ex- 
claimed Baptiste, ‘‘and we must soon arrive now. If 
I could only be sure how much further it is you 


could have some more brandy, but till I know, we | 


ought to keep some in reserve.” 

“ Baptiste I cannot go on,” murmured the doctor, 
sinking down amidst the snow. “I must rest.” 

* But you shall not, I say!” exclaimed Baptiste, in 
an alarmed voice, once more shaking him violently. 

“Leave me go! I must sleep, give ” and the 
words died away on his stiff half-frozen lips. 

But Baptiste, with vehement self-reproaches, knelt 
down by the doctor’s side, and forced the reviving 
draught between his teeth, then dashed handfuls of 
snow in his face, and began vigorously chafing his 
benumbed hands, At last his efforts were success- 
ful ; the doctor sat up and spoke to him. 

While Baptiste had been thus engaged, the snow 
had fallen less and less thickly, till at last it had 
entirely ceased. The cold did not seem so intense, as 
he thankfully remarked; for although he said little 





Suddenly the awful roar of a falling avalanche 
came booming through the air. 
“Heaven grant that we may not be too near 


home!” exclaimed Baptiste, thinking with sickening 


dread of his two children; while from the doctor’s 
lips broke the word “avalanche !” 

The next moment came through the darkness 
a sound as of some animal in distress, Faintly from 
| afar it was borne to them, still it awakened renewed 
| energy, and hope, in the travellers’ hearts. Again it 
| came through the muffled air, more distinctly this 
time, and the doctor exclaimed, joyfully, “ Listen! 
Baptiste, I believe it is a dog’s whine!” 

“Yes, thank le bon Dieu! it is a St. Bernard, I 
doubt not,” returned Baptiste. “ Help is near; he is 





Jacques started to his feet, and | 


coming this way by the sound. Courage! all will 
yet be well.” 

The moon had now risen, and, peering anxiously 
ahead, they descried something dark rushing towards 
them. 

Five minutes more, and the dog was at their feet, 
nearly knocking Baptiste over in his eager joy. 

“What chance!” cried Baptiste, “Why, it is 
Brune! Brune, good beast where do you come from?” 

But Brune’s answer was only to catch Baptiste’s 
tunic in his teeth, and drag him gently forward, then 
with a piteous whine, he darted on, then came back 
again, as if to hasten them. 

(To be concluded). 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

255. What words of St. Paul show that his epistle 
to Philemon was written during the latter part of his 
| life ? 
| 256. What incident took place when David brought 
up the ark to Jerusalem which caused a division in 
David’s family ? 

257. What means did Joshua take to get a thorough 
knowledge of the land of Canaan in order to divide it 
the more correctly ? 

258. For what great event were the waters of 
Merom noted ? 

259. In what way does St. Paul teach the Corin- 
thians that every good gift is from God ? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 704. 

244. The prophet Jeremiah, where he says, “I 
will cause them (Judah) to be removed into all king- 
doms of the earth, because of Manasseh the son of 
Hezekiah king of Judah, for that which he did in 
Jerusalem ” (Jer, xv. 4). 

245. Nicodemus (John vii. 51). 

246. “* Take no heed to all words that are spoken, 
lest thou hear thy servant curse thee ” (Eccles, vii. 21). 

247. “ For the stars of heaven and their constel- 
lations shall not give their light ” (Isa, xiii. 10). 

248, Three months (2 Sam. vi. 11). 
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**How sweet to revel in the world of books.” 


THE REALMS OF FANCY. 


4 OW sweet to revel in the world of books, How sweet to rest, when work is done, and read 
ial To leave all present cares and griefs behind, Of ideal happiness and ideal good, 
And like a leaf, the sport of summer wind, Of noblest form of man and womanhood, 
To drift at will’mong sunny bowers and nooks— Of grand self-sacrifice and valiant deed, 
The fine-wrought fancies of a master mind! | Of pure strong love in every varying mood! 
675 
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We read with pleasure, yet how well we know 
The ideal good is all too bright to be; 
The ideal happiness we ne’er shall see ; 
No love is strong but it may change and go; 
No hearts beat all in all unselfishly. 


So is it that, in all we know and see, 
The world of books may picture perfect things ; 
But when in rasher flight minds rise on wings 
Of higher fancy to the worlds to be, 
How vain and empty their imaginings! 


| For how tell truly what ’s beyond our ken ? 
| Of perfect joy or deepest misery 

Lives there a man has tasted ? 
That knows or heaven or hell ? 


Who is he 
And whose the pen 
To trace the bounds of immortality ? 


In vain is every seeking spirit hurled 
Against the strong bars of Eternity! 
In vain all strife to solve the mystery ! 
No soul can pierce the cloud that rims the world: 
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THE SISTERS OF DUESBURY 


DEE. 


BY AGNES GIBERNE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


YE PON) i ’ e 
ss: Y= won't be much that she need do,” said 
\F} x Ruby, in an uncomfortable voice. 
‘Gr 





A ) pl; “No, not with you to run about, and 
Up 2) do things for her,” said rida, sighing. 


” 







AY “ Yes, or even if 
2 3) Ruby paused, not knowing how to carry on 
pe her remark. 

vy “If I could but help,” murmured Elfrida. “It 
seems so odd that when I was quite well I never used 
to notice mamma’s face, or care about saving her 
trouble, and now Iam always watching her. She does 
a great deal too much.” 

“Do you know, Frida,” began Ruby. 
know——” 

“What?” asked Frida. 

*« There is something I want very very much to do. 
I can’t tell you how I want it, and I think you 
will help me.” 

“I sheuld like to help in any way,” said Frida. 
“Is it some plan that will give mamma less to do?” 

““N—o, not exactly that just directly,” said Ruby, 
rather confused. ‘“ But it is a great—a very great— 
pleasure, and I do long so to be able to have it, only 
I am so afraid you will think me selfish. But, then, 
I should disappoint somebody else, too, if I didn’t, so 
it isn’t all selfishness; and I am quite sure that if I 
were ill, and you were well, and I couldn’t have it 
myself, I should want you to have it,’’ pursued Ruby, 
with no small self-delusion. “Of course, if you 
minded very much I might have to give it up—if 
you ery, so that it makes you poorly, I mean—but it 
would be a dreadful disappointment to me.” 

“‘ What should I cry for?” asked Frida, soberly. 
“ What are you thinking of doing?” 

“Then you won’t mind, darling ?” 

“T will try not.” 

“Tt is only just this,” said Ruby, coaxingly, “It 
is only—only—that Mrs. Arbuthnot and Annie do 
so want me to go on a little wee visit to London 
with them. And I do so want it, Frida! Only 
think what a treat! You went from home once to 





“Do you 


| feel as if I could possibly give this up. Shall you 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





Aunt Cree’s, you know; but I didn’t, and I don’t | 


mind, darling?” 
“When are you going?” asked Frida. 
« To-morrow—with Annie and Mrs, Arbuthnot.” 
‘* How long shall you stay? ” 
“ Hardly a week. Only till Tuesday in next week.” 
** A whole week!” 
“No, it isn’t a whole 
Ruby paused. No tears came, but Frida looked 
greatly troubled. 


” 





| “A week is nothing,” said Ruby; “ it will be gone 
like a flash.” 


“To you; not to us.” 

“ But you don’t really mind, do you, pet?” 

“Tf only mamma is not overdone.” 

“ Oh, that will be easily managed. 
do too much,” said Ruby. 

* But, Ruby, who is to do things?” 

*“Why—the servants,” said Ruby. “And Fulvie 
is soquick. Anda great many things can be left.” 

Frida’s sigh had a mournful sound. 

. “I wish I could do more to help her. 
were not such a hindrance. 
in everybody’s way.” 

The low sad tone was worse than tears would have 
been. Frida looked away from Ruby, out of the 
window. 

“Oh, Ruby, you don’t know how hard it is to be 
patient. All these long months—and nobody knows 
how many more—and to see mamma getting thinner 
and thinner.” 

“ But, Frida, you can’t be poorly much longer, you 
know,” said Ruby. “ You really are a great deal 
better already, and I expect you will soon be allowed 
to walk about again. I believe you could do it now 
quite well, if you were allowed. Think how nicely 
you went across the room the other day.” 

“Yes, but my back has been worse ever since; 
and Dr. Crewe says I must not try again just yet.” 

* Oh, I don’t think it has been really worse, only 
you happened to have a little more pain. But the 
pain can’t go on much longer; we are sure to see a 
difference soon.” 


She must not 


I wish I 
It seems as if I were 


Death rends the veil; then we shall know and see. + 
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Frida looked gravely into her eyes, and did not 
speak. 

“IT know I shouldn’t be half so patient, though, 
in your place,” said Ruby. ‘“ It must be very hard.” 

“‘T shouldn’t mind so much, except for being a 
trouble to everybody. Sometimes I think you must 
all be getting tired of me.” 

“ Frida, what nonsense!” Ruby’s voice hada 
spice of impatience in it. ‘‘ The very idea! You are 
the greatest pet in the house. I love to do anything 
for you.” 

Anything, except yield will or pleasure for Frida’s 
sake. 

« Yes, you are allso kind to me,” said Elfrida, 
quietly. ‘‘ But I take up people’s time a great deal. 
Where is mamma, Ruby?” 

“ Down-stairs—resting. And by-and-by Iam going 
to pack,” 

“Had you not better now ? 
to help mamma by-and-by.” 

** Would you rather I should? But I told mamma 
I would stay with you. I’ll tell you what, I'll get 


Then you will be free 





all my collars and cuffs and ties down here, and you 


shall help me to settle which I had better take.” 

Frida showed no reluctance, though the tone was 
rather that of one who had a treat to offer. Ruby’s 
feet and voice were enthusiastically in exercise during 
the next two hours. The question of her going or 
not going was not again discussed. Mrs, Caradoc 
was relieved to find the plan quietly accepted by 
Elfrida, and no further difficulties were thrown in 
the way. 

Mrs, Arbuthnot had arranged to start by an early 
train. Ruby kept all about her in a continual stir 
until the moment of departure. 
hurried. 


Leave-takings were 


part, but Ruby rushed down-stairs in exuberant spirits 
from Elfrida’s bed-room. 
“Only a week, mamma,’ 


> she said, eagerly. “And 


Mrs. Caradoc did not see the twin-sisters | 


the children are going to have holidays, you know, | 


and you mustn’t overdo yourself. 
you won't.” 

Time was up; and Ruby hastened from the house 
without receiving the promise. The fly drove away 
at once, and Mrs. Arbuthnot said, “‘ My dear, we are 
rather late, so I could not possibly wait to explain to 


Promise me that | 


your mother something that I should have liked to | 


tell her. I meant to have been at your house in 
good time, but there are always hindrances at the 
last. We find, by this morning’s post—it only arrived 
half an hour ago “a 

“Nearly an hour, mamma,” said Annie. 

“Is it so late? We shall barely catch our train. 
I have desired the man to drive fast, however. I 
was going to say, my dear Ruby, that we find we 
shall have to put off the birthday party until Monday 
or Tuesday evening—I am not quite sure which. 
Monday most likely. 
until then. 





Annie’s cousins cannot arrive 
It is very disappointing, as she wanted 





particularly to keep her birthday on the real day, 
but it cannot be helped.” 
ee 


“Tuesday ! 
I come home.” 


repeated Ruby. “That is the day 

“So we arranged, but I find a little disarrange- 
ment there also. 
you has put off her journey from Tuesday till Thurs- 
day. Iam sorry it should be so, if your returning 
then is of any importance. Otherwise I should think 
two days would make little difference, and we shall 
be very pleased to keep you longer,’ added Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, with an affectionate air. 

Ruby felt dismayed. What would her mother and 
Frida think? Two extra days sounded serious. 

“ I wonder if papa would mind my travelling back 
alone?” she said, uneasily. 

“ Why, you don’t know anything about managing 
for yourself,” said Annie. ‘“ There are two changes, 
and one at such a bustling station. I wouldn’t be 
there alone, and I am fifty times as experienced as 
you. Oh, you couldn't do that, Ruby. You would 
go wrong to a certainty. No, you will have to 
wait.” 

Even now it was not too late to retreat. She might 
decide to go no farther than the station; a fly would 
bring her back thence. 

Ruby thought this over in an unhappy frame of 
mind, She pictured the difficulties strongly to her- 
self. Her father might not be pleased with the plan 


The lady who is to take charge of 


being given up, the carriage back would be expensive, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot might be hurt, Annie would probably 
be offended, and, last of all, Ruby could not resolve 
to lose her pleasure. 

So she did not look at the other side of the scale. 
“T must write and explain all from London,” 
said to herself. 


she 
«After all, mamma and Frida 
couldn’t wish me to go back now, and two days more 
will make very little difference.” 

Very faintly another voice below murmured, “ No 
need to write at once, only distress them unnecessarily 
soon; and, when the letter is written, no particular 
need to tell them exactly when Mrs. Arbuthnot first 
mentioned this.” 

Ruby did not recognise the subtle voice of the 
tempter. She said nothing to Mrs. Arbuthnot or 
Annie about returning, and soon was speeding on 
her way to London. 

* % ¥* * * 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Caradoc sent Fulvia and Ursula 
to play in the garden, and went up herself to Elfrida. 
She was received with a would-be playful smile, but 
the quivering muscles told of pain below. 
into the drawing- 

Caradoc. “ The 
now—to-day and 
to be com- 


“We must have you down-stairs 
room to-day, dearest,’ said Mrs. 
house will be quiet enough for you 
every day. 
panion.” 

“My going down makes more work,’ 

“Oh no; Mary’s strong arms will make nothing 


And you are going my 


? said Frida. 
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of carrying you. It saves me trouble to have you these months, hasn’t He?” whispered Mrs. Caradoc. 


down there.” 
“Then I will come. I should like it,” said Frida, 
“T am tired of this room.” 


“T am tired of it for you. But you could not, 


have borne the bustle of this week.” 

Mrs. Caradoc’s little thin fingers were touching 
softly her child’s face. The louse sounded strangely 
still. 

“One feels quiet more after a bustle,” said Elfrida. 
* And Ruby’s voice—that is what I miss most. I 
always hear Ruby’s voice about the house. But I 
don’t think she knew I minded her going.” 

“Do you mind very much, dear?” 

Oh, mamma!” 

Elfrida could hardly stand the question. 


“Ruby was always easily excited, and quickly | 
| Caradoc, with a sigh. 


taken up with new thoughts,” said Mrs, Caradoc. 
“My poor darling—don’t cry. I did not mean to 
upset you. And I am sure Ruby is true below. The 
changes are on the surface.” 

* Nothing ever changes you, mamma.” 


“ And I think He has been teaching me, too. We 
must pray for poor Ruby, darling. I don’t think she 
knows Him as you and I do.” 

“Mamma, doesn’t it seem sometimes to you as if 
—as if—”’ Frida paused. “As if things had been 
taken away from me—things I like most—just that 
I might have time to think about Him more?” 

“TI think God often draws us nearer to Himself in 
that way,” said Mrs. Caradoc. 

“That money coming to me was doing me so much 
harm,” said Frida. ‘‘I know it was, mamma. I 
was getting as conceited and full of myself as could 
be. It would have made me dreadfully disagreeable. 
And I wasn’t at all nice to Ruby. It was hard for 
her, and I ought to have been more patient.” 

“Tt was a difficult time for both of you,” said Mrs. 


« And my illness set that right,” said Frida, eagerly, 
“Ruby and I can never quarrel again, I feel quite 
sure. And being ill I haven’t been able to think of 
my name and money, and pretty dresses, and all 


Frida’s sobs were becoming uncontrollable. She | that sort of thing. I think this wedding would have 


struggled hard for self-command. 


| turned my head a great deal mure than Ruby’s if I 


“Poor child—my poor pet!” Mrs. Caradoc re- | had been about. Of course, mamma dear, I don’t 


peated tenderly. ‘There is One who never changes. 


Isn’t it a comfort that we have Him to lean upon ?” 


mean that every girl who had money left her would 
need to be ill if she was to be kept from going wrong. 


“T don’t think I could bear Ruby being so different But I do think it was a need for me.” 


if it were not for that,” sobbed Frida. 


Then, with a strong effort, she checked her tears, 
and drew her mother’s head down beside her own on 


the pillow. 


“ Dear child, it is a great lesson to have learnt,” 
said Mrs, Caradoc, with full eyes. 

« What lesson, mamma?” 

“The way trouble comes; that it isn’t in anger, 


“Mamma, dear, I’m not going to cry—I’m not but just in a father’s love.” 


going to cry,” she said, with panting breath. ‘“ You | 
are so tired, and I am not going to tire you more. 


We shall be so happy together—shan’t we ? 
I could be a rest and a comfort to you in any way.” 


“Anger! Oh, I couldn’t think that,” said Frida, 


' drawing a long breath. “Ido think everything is 
I wish so full of God’s love.” 


“Even Ruby’s going,” said Mrs. Caradoc, softly, 


“You are, dearest! I can’t tell you what a rest it “if it makes us lean more on the changeless love of 
has often been to come out of the bustle to your quiet the Lord Jesus.” 


nook.” 


“Has it? I like to think that. 


even if I could.” 
* Would you not, Frida?” 


“T should like to get well now, of course,” said 
Frida, with a touch of sadness in the tone; “but I 
think—I think—I have been learning—things I 


wouldn’t like to be without,” 
« Learning——” 


Mrs. Caradoc said the word, and paused question- 
ingly. She was shy herself, yet she wanted to draw 


out more. 
«* About—the love of Jesus.” 
Frida spoke very softly. 


“He has been teaching you Himself all through | 


Then I am not 
only a trouble. Do you know, mamma, I sometimes 
think I wouldn’t have been quite without this illness | 


Frida’s lip quivered. 

“Yes, mamma; I will try to feel that about it, 
and then the days will gofast—onlya week, you know.” 

Mrs. Caradoc kissed her again, and then went to 
look out of the window. It was a cloudy afternoon, 
and she felt weak, weary, and depressed, almost be- 
yond expression. 

“T know that Thou in faithfulness hast afflicted 
me,” her pale lips formed, voicelessly. “Oh, I do 
know it, but the weight of life is very heavy on me 
just now. I must keep up for Frida’s sake—tired— 

_tiredasIam. How long can I? Oh, to lie down 
_and rest !” 

But she came back with a smile to Frida’s couch, 
and actively made arrangements for having her taken 
down-stairs. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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EccLeESsIASTES viii. 16, 17. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D., EDINBURGH. 


SOLOMON was a great experimenter 
on human life. He tried all ways of 
it. He tried what wealth, what wis- 
dom, what mirth and music, build- 
ing of houses, planting of vineyards, 
making of orchards and gardens, could do to make 
aman happy and to keep him so. And he con- 
ducted each experiment of this kind upon the 
largest scale, and carried it to its furthest issue. 
His position gave him full command of all the 
means and instruments of human enjoyment, and 
he exercised that command without limitation cr 
restraint. 
it not from them; he withheld not his heart from 
any kind of joy. We are not to imagine that he 





| 





Whatsoever his eyes desired he kept | 


did all this at the prompting of any higher motive, | 


or for any religious end. He did it as multitudes 
in lesser spheres and to a more limited extent are 
doing it, to gratify the devices and desires of his 
own heart. But he was all the while, though un- 
consciously, fulfilling a high and benevolent pur- 
pose of the Supreme, and when afterwards he was 
brought to the love and service of God, he was 
directed to puton record, for the guidance and warn- 
ing of all after generations, a history of his earlier 
experience. It is in this light, regarding them as 
written for this purpose, that the opening chapters 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes are to be read by us. 


But Solomon was as great an observer of others | 


as he was a great actor himself on the theatre of 
life. Busy as he was with his own affairs, he 
found time very widely and very attentively to 
scan the characters and actions of those around 
him. He had a strong instinct of curiosity, which 
it was a great pleasure to him to gratify; and the 
same nice powers of observation which made him 
so good a naturalist, so that he could discourse 
about every tree of the forest, from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall, fitted him for 
being a very critical scrutiniser of the scenes and 
incidents of human life. And though after he 





became a servant of God he gave up his earlier | 


pursuit of pleasure, he did not give up that habit 
of quietly and thoughtfully studying the actors 
and the actions that the busy drama of life, as it 
passed before him, presented to his eye. 
plied mine heart to know wisdom, and to see the 
business that is done upon the earth. I beheld 
all the work that is done under the sun.” 

The same instinct of curiosity that dwelt in 
Solomon dwells in all of us. We like to see and 
hear and read and speak and judge about what 
others are or have been, have done or are doing, 


‘“*T ap- | 


under the sun. There are very few who by nature 
are so void of inquisitiveness or are so hemmed 
and bound in by force of circumstances that they 
mind only their own things. We are all so placed 
towards that bustling, agitated scene around us, 
that we cannot shut our eyes to what is going on 
there. And we are all so disposed, that a large 
portion of our time and attention is taken up with 
it. Could an accurate time-table be drawn up, ir 
which all the spaces occupied by our successive 
thoughts, judgments, sentiments, words, were ac- 
curately registered, it would perhaps surprise us 
to discover how large a part of the whole was filled 
up by our seeing or hearing or thinking or judging 
or speaking about others. 

Is a practice to which we are universally so prone 
to be at once and summarily condemned? That 
were to cast a severe reflection on Him by whom 
that instinct of curiosity was planted in our bosem ; 
it were to arraign those dispositions of His pro- 
vidence by which we are thrown into such varied 
and close relationship with them, that we cannot 
but take a lively interest in the sayings and doings 
of our fellow-men. It is a habit, however, like all 
others grounded upon strong natural biases, which 
becomes a minister of good or of evil, according to 
the principle upon which it is formed, the manner 
in which it is cultivated, the ends that it is made to 
serve. We offer upon it the following remarks :— 

I. It will be an idle and mischievous habit if 
it be indulged in merely for amusement. Our 
Creator has opened up to us many sources of in- 
nocent enjoyment in this world, and this un- 
doubtedly is one of them, to which we may occa- 
sionally and legitimately repair. Whether in the 
world of reality or in the pages of fiction, the 
liveliest interest is often excited in our minds by 
watching the progress of some affair in which the 
varied passions of our many-passioned nature are 
strongly moved or vividly manifested. One can- 
not see that there is anything more sinful in an 
occasional recourse to this as a means of mental 
relaxation and entertainment than there is in 
walking abroad among scenes of grandeur or love- 
liness, or in gazing on some great work of the 
painter or architect. There are those, however (it 
is to be feared they form too numerous a class), 
who fill up in this way all their vacant hours. These 
hours hang heavy upon their hands; they have no 
great life-interest to oceupy, no life-object to pur- 
sue; they have never made the state of their own 
hearts and habits as in the sight of God a subject 
of engrossing concern. They do not like to be left 
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with nothing for thought to turn in upon but 
themselves; and so to wile the idle hours away, to 
keep their minds pleasurably in motion, they busy 
themselves in hearing or reading or noticing some 
incident or other in which there is much to interest 
and excite. Now, apart from all other kinds of 
damage that may thus be done to mind and heart, 
there is this capital injury inflicted thereby, that, 
the ground otherwise occupied, all serious thought 
is banished. Those quiet hours, those intervals of 
relief from the bustle and toil of life, some portion 
of which should be consecrated to higher than 
earthly objects, are thus frittered away and lost. 
Kept constantly entangled among earthly objects 
and interests, the spirit is rendered less and less 
accessible to the great message of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, becomes less and less inclined, less 
and less capable of entertaining it. Serious injury 
might be thus inflicted by too much watching the 
characters and actions of others, even although no 
unfair or false judgments were formed, no evil 
passions of our rature excited. Let it be, how- 
ever, for amusement only, without regulation or 
restraint, with no higher motive animating, no 
higher end in view, that a man sets himself to the 
observation of his fellows, what a great risk he 
runs of stimulating some of the worst affections of 
our nature! Envy, discontent, malevolence, or 
pride and boastfulness—how often are these fos- 
tered by fixing our eyes too much on the advantages 
and successes, or on the weaknesses, prejudices, 
and mistakes of our fellow-men. 

II. In order that the habit we are speaking of 
be productive of moral and spiritual benefit, there 
must be a deliberate design and effort on our part 
to turn it to such account. In beholding all the 
work that is done under the sun, in watching how 
all the different actors play their parts in the stir- 
ring scenes, we must apply our hearts to know 
wisdom ; it must be part at least of our object to 
extract instruction from what we see, and apply 
that instruction for our own good. If it were with 
an eye perfectly single, a judgment altogether 
candid and fair, a heart pure and free from all 
tincture of pride or selfishness, that we looked out 
upon the world around us, doubtless there are 
lessons of instruction that the sight would spon- 
taneously convey, which would drop at once into 
our hands. The greatest 
caution and a large exercise of self-scrutiny and 
self-suspicion are required before any judgments 
that we come to about others can be regarded even 
by ourselves as entitled to any weight. For what 
is one of the first, clearest, most unquestionable 
conclusion to which any critical and extensive 
survey of human life conducts? Is it not the mar- 
vellous extent to which position or prejudice, and 
one or other of the passions, mould the opinions 
and regulate the actions of mankind? ‘To take 


It is not so, however. 





but a single case—the opinions that men have of 
themselves. Let our judgments upon all the 
persons we meet with be put down on the one 
side, and their own judgments of themselves on 
the other, what a difference would there be be- 
tween them! However great it be, however, we 
never doubt that ours are the right ones. We 
have exercised intelligence and candour, and been 
so far impartial. They have judged under the 
blinding influence of self-love. ‘This may be true; 
but how little often do we think, or, rather, how 
feebly do we realise the fact, that what is so true 
of our opinion of others, as compared with their 
opinion of themselves, must be just as true of 
other opinions of us, as compared with our opinion 
of ourselves. It would be a happy service that a 
large and keen-sighted acquaintance with the 
power and prevalence of self-love in blinding the 
judgment would render if it made us all the more 
alive to our great liabilities to self-deception as to 
our own character and conduct. But of itself does 
it do so? Have you never met a man who was a 
most sagacious observer of others, who devoted 
much of his time and talent to such observation, 
who prided himself not a little on his faculty of 
seeing through his fellow-men, and detecting all 
their flaws, who was yet profoundly ignorant of 
himself? The truth is that we must have another 
motive than a worldly one, and employ another 
method than that commonly practised among men, 
before we can extract from our survey of others 
the true lesson it is fitted to impart. 

III. And this leads to the remark that if we 
would profit aright by our observing all that is 
done under the sun we raust bring to our observa- 
tions other principles and another standard than 
what commonly obtains. We must not suffer the 
world itself to put into our hand the rule by which 
we judge of it. That rule we must derive from 
another source. Itmust be unerring, unchanging, 
inflexible, with a ground and authority which no 
human influence can vitiate or impugn. If without 
such a rule in hand we go out into the world, the 
chances are a thousand to one that with whatever 
standards of measurement we start it will mould 
and conform them to its own. It would be a man 
out of a million who, with nothing originally but 
his own ideas of what was right and becoming, 
these being of the highest and purest, should mix 
largely and for many years with his fellow-men 
and yet hold fast his integrity, judging at the last 
even as he did at the beginning. It is a tremendous 
power that the world exerts in the way of moulding 
or modifying the judgments of those thrown into 
the midst of it. And nothing short of our having 
an infallible rule and a Divine authority to fall back 
uvon, as laid down to us in Holy Wrii, can keep us 
from being led away and going in withall the maxims 
and practices that happen to be predominant. 
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IV. It will be a great help to us in using and 
applying the high and holy standard of the Divine 
Jaws to keep habitually in remembrance that there 
is another observer than a human one looking 
down upon all that is done under the sun, whose 
eyes do continually behold, whose eye-lids try the 
children, unto whom all hearts are open, from 
whom no secrets are hid, with whom is no respect 
of persons, before whom each naked spirit ap- 
pears in its true character, all the drapery and 
tinsel and varnish, by which our weak eyes are so 
often deceived, wholly stripped off, each one of us 
seen exactly as we are, and judged of by one 
liable to no prejudice, who can fall into no mistake. 
As we pass our judgment on all that is transpiring 
now around in this world, let us endeavour to 
rectify and regulate it by ever and anon asking 
ourselves, is this judgment of mine likely to be 
in accordance with His who sitteth in the heavens ? 
We have a collection of His already-pronounced 
judgments in the Bible; does this one of mine 
tally with these recorded there ? 

V. Along with this idea of there being another 
observer than a human one, who is ever passing His 
unerring judgments upon all “the business done 
upon the earth,” let us carry with us the thought 
that man is but an agent, an instrument, acting 
continually not only under the notice, and subject 
to the control of the Supreme, but actually in all 
he does but a carrier-out of the designs and pur- 
poses of the Eternal. Here upon the earth are so 
many millions of human beings, each the centre 
of no narrow circle, for how many devices and 
desires, purposes and plans, passions and senti- 
ments, joys and griefs, live and move and have 
their being within each human spirit. Of how 
many incidents is each life made up. Let the whole 
of one human being’s history, outward and in- 
ward, be spread forth to the light, what a large 
range for the eye of the observer would it present ! 
Think, then, of Him before whose all-seeing eye 
the whole history of each one of all the millions 
by whom this globe is tenanted lies at each 
moment spread out in distinct and unclouded per- 
spective. And if there were a thousand worlds, 
each one a thousand times more populous than 
the world we live in, and did each of these thousand 
worlds present anew variety of intellect, new 
shapes and forms, both of outward and inward 
being, it would be the same with the thousands 
as with the one—all the thoughts and all the 
hearts, and all the histories of all the inhabitants 
naked and opened up to Him, with whom we have 
to do. 

Let one closing reflection be added, suggested na- 








turally by every thoughtful observation of human 
life. Solomon in his day looked out with curiouseye 
upon all the bustling mass of human beings that he 
sawaround him. He saw the sluggard folding his 
hands in idleness, he saw the pleasure-hunter 
haunting the scenes of dissipation, he saw the cove- 
tous clutching and counting his gold, he saw the 
ambitious eager in the phantom chase of power and 
glory. He saw beneath the sun countless numbers 
so engaged. Where are all those actors in that 
busy drama now? ‘Three thousand years have 
come and gone since the eye of the observing 
monarch rested upon them. Where, for these 
three thousand years have they been living, and 
how have they been employed? The sluggard, is 
he sleeping now? the pleasure-lover, has he found 
new scenes of dissipation? the covetous, is there 
gold in the land he has gone to? the ambitious, 
when all the earthly bubbles burst did new ones 
rise for him tochase? They live, all those men of 
Solomon’s generation, they have been living on 
through all the thirty centuries that have risen 
and set over their tombs. But the secret of that 
life into which death ushered them who shall 
unlock itto us? One thing alone is certain, as 
each man sowed when he was here on earth so 
has he ever since been reaping, and so will con- 
tinue to reap through the long harvest-time of 
eternity. For never let the thought be absent 
from our mind—it holds within it the key to the 
darkest and most perplexing mysteries of the 
present life—that this is our school ef discipline, 
our time and place of education. Here and now 
the death of sin is to be changed into the life of 
righteousness—the wages of sin exchanged for 
God’s great gift to us of eternal life in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. That gift is before us all in 
offer, let us gratefully accept it. Leaning con- 
fidingly for pardon and acceptance with God on 
our Divine Redeemer, let us give ourselves to the 
duties of our high calling, let us die to sin, let us 
live to righteousness, let us keep our hearts, let us 
guard our lips, let us frame our doings according 
to His will who hath called us to glory, and 
honour, and immortality. Let us do this with an 
honest heart, an earnest purpose, an unflagging 
resolution, and we shall come to know how, even 
in a world like this, all things can be made together 
for our spiritual good, how our very passage 
through it, our sharing of all its varied experiences, 
trials, temptations, follies, sins, and sorrows, shall 
contribute to our preparation for that eternal 
home made all the brighter, the purer, the happier, 
by the dangers, and toils, and tribulations by 
which our pathway of return to it was marked. 
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PHILIP VAUGHAN’S LIFE-WORK. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
PHILIP FINDS HIS HAVEN, 
“ Look up, I am near thee, 

I gaze on thy face ; 
I see thee, I hear thee, 
\ I feel thine embrace.” 
Lorp Lytton. 

HE failure of their scheme 
utterly bewildered Warner 
and Boyne. Beat their 
brains as they would, they 
could arrive at no definite 
conclusion upon the matter. 
That their project had 







‘ been suspected by some- 
body, or their footsteps dogged, they 
had not the slightest manner of doubt, 
but beyond this they could not go. 
They were completely baffled. Neither of 
them associated Mary with the collapse 
of their plans. She was out, as they 
believed, at the time they had met, and discussed 
the subject, and when Warner returned home again 
that same evening about ten o’clock, he found that 
Mary had only preceded him by some half-hour on 
her supposed return from Burnford. All suspicion, 
therefore, as regards her, was averted. They could 
consequently only come to the conclusion that they 
had been watched; and yet they were unable to 
account for the warning which had evidently been 
conveyed to Lord Carleton to absent himself from 
the grounds. 

Both were now impressed with the necessity that 
existed for the utmost caution in the future. They 
were little aware how they were assisting Nemesis 
to forge the chains of their ultimate destiny. 

Side by side with the life of these strange and— 
it must now be written—reckless and degraded men, 
yan the course of Philip Vaughan’s love. He had at 
length been successful in discovering Mary’s place 
of concealment. Amid all the applause with which 
he had been greeted after his recent success, he 
longed for the approving voice of that one being 
who was now more to him than a!l the rest of the 
world. He struggled with his love, for he was not 
willing to embarrass Mary, and he feared for the 
result if he should appear before her unexpectedly at 
Darnell. Yet what could he do? Seeing that through 
the indirect agency of Boyne he had discovered the 
home of the Warners, how could he keep away 
from her? He had been to London, but had now 
returned to The Grange on matters of business. 
He had arrived the day preceding that fixed for 
his return to his Parliamentary duties. He had 
just held a long and amicable interview with his 





BY JOHN EVEREST, 


father, and there were many hours to elapse yet 
before dinner. Philip was ill at ease, and deter- 
mined to absent himself till dinner. Assuring Mr. 
Vaughan that he should return early in the evening, 
he set out on Bayard in the direction of Burnford. 
Arriving at that place, he alighted at the “ White 
Hart,” and left his horse in charge of the hostler. 
Five minutes afterwards he found himself walking 
in the direction of Darnell. This action of his was 
almost mechanical, for he had certainly never for- 
mally laid out such a plan before starting. How- 
ever, he had not gone far before he thoroughly 
realised the nature of his errand. What excuse 
should he make to Mary for his intrusion? And 
suppose Warner should happen to be in the way? 
These questions did not check his ardour, notwith- 
standing, and he was just entering upon the little 
village of Darnell when he perceived the object of his 
search immediately before him. He quickened his 
pace, and came up with her as she lifted the latch of 
the gate which led to ker own cottage. 

The usual greetings passed as they walked up the 
path, Mary scarcely being conscious of the exact 
nature of her answers, so violent was her inward 
agitation. This she vainly endeavoured to conceal 
from Philip, who interpreted it in his own favour. 

When they were in the house, Mary took off her 
large straw hat, but did not seem to know what to 
do with it. She twisted the strings round and round 
her fingers, to their manifest damage. 

“You have heard the news of myself, I suppose, 
Miss Warner?” asked Philip. 

This was just the relief she wanted. The question 
placed her more at her ease. 

“Oh yes! I am so glad! Who was the better 
prophet, Mr. Vaughan—you or I?” This was said 
a little archly. Philip smiled, and advanced towards 
her. ‘“ I never doubt that you can read my future. 
I have now come to ask you to guide it also, or assist 
me in doing so. Will you do it, Mary?” 

He seized her hand, but she instantly withdrew it, 
for she was afraid of her own weakness, so long as 
he held her hand within his own. 

“Oh no, no, Mr. Vaughan!”’ she exclaimed ; “do 
not ask me this! I thought we had settled how 
hopeless all this was before.” 

“It can never be hopeless, Mary. I told you I 
should come back to claim your love, and I have 
done so.” 

“ Would that you had not, for it cannot be!” 

“ Then am I to understand, at length, and for all, 
that you do not love me?” asked Philip, with some 
bitterness of tone. ‘‘ After all this time that I have 
nursed your image in my heart, have given no 
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thought to anything or anybody else, have done all 
that I believe you would wish me to do, am I to be 
told that I am perfectly indifferent to you?” 

He waited for a reply, but none came. Mary re- 
mained perfectly silent, though her heart seemed to 
bound with loud throbs against her breast. 

“I may go, then,” continued Philip, “ with my 
idol shattered. I may know, asI wander up and 
down the world, that she whom I had deemed an 
angel, is hard and callous, and no better, no nobler 
than any other of her sex. If I leave you, I leave 
you with a heart wounded and broken, and upon you 
will fall all the remorse for such a result.” He moved 
towards the door as he spoke. 

“Oh, Philip!” These words came as a cry from 
Mary, whose hands were now outstretched towards 
the retreating form. 

Philip turned suddenly round, and in a moment 
Mary was folded in his arms. That simple exclama- 
tion had told him everything—the whole story of her 
love, better than aught else could reveal it. She 
was now silent, with her head hidden on Philip’s 
breast. The confession of her love had brought the 
blush of maiden modesty to her cheek, and the flow 
of happy tears to her eyes. 

Philip kissed her hands and the rich masses of her 
hair, but bade her look up in vain. 

These were moments of exquisite bliss ; but when 


Mary recovered herself her life’s shadow once more | 


darkened her vision. 

“My father! my father!” she exclaimed, and 
Philip knew the agony which prompted these words, 
and the sad spirit out of which they sprang. 

* Dearest, I will be your protector in future,” he 
said, gently. “My life is now yours, and yours is 
mine. Doubt not but that we shall find a way of 
happiness at last.” D 

“My duty is here, Philip, and I cannot leave it.” 

«But will you never do so?” 

“Tf you will trust me—yes.” The last word was 
so softly spoken that Philip could scarcely hear it. 
“But you must leave me to decide. You have my 
heart, but I cannot leave here even for you. In the 
future things will become more clear—and then— 
then——” 

“Then you will come to me, Mary, and we will 
never be parted—will you not?” 

Mary Warner gave no definite answer to this 
question, so far as words were concerned; and yet 
she must have made some kind of response suffi- 
ciently sweet and delightful to satisfy even the 
exacting nature of Philip Vaughan. He understood 
the language of her eyes, in which the April rain 
struggled with the sun. 

When Philip arrived at The Grange he was sur- 
prised to find that generally quiet mansion the scene 
of bustle and confusion. Benson met him in the 
hall, and explained the reason of this unusual state 





of things. Colonel Denham, who had several times ! 


been invited to The Grange by Mr. Vaughan, had 
arrived unexpectedly, and intended staying a few 
days. During Philip’s absence a telegram had arrived 
from the colonel, and he had followed some three or 
four hours after his message. 

Mr. Vaughan could not conceal the genuine 
pleasure he experienced in at length welcoming his 
friend under his own roof; and Colonel Denham, 
thanked him heartily for the warmth of his recep- 
tion. 

“Don’t know when I should be able to see you, 
Vaughan, if I had not come on now. Hope I have 
not inconvenienced you.” , 

Mr. Vaughan laughed. The idea of his friend in- 
conveniencing him by the act which afforded him 
peculiar gratification verged a little upon the ridi- 
culous. 

“When you become a bore, or are in the way, 
Denham, rest assured I shall not fail to make you 
aware of the fact. In the meantime, welcome to 
The Grange.” 

Philip arriving on the spot shortly afterwards 
added his expressions of pleasure to those of his 
father, and received in return the colonel’s compli- 
ments upon his own appearance, and congratulations 
upon the recent event in the county. 

At this juncture Mr, Vaughan consulted his watch, 
and discovered that it wanted but ten minutes of the 
dinner-hour. The colonel was accordingly shown to 
his room, and Philip hurried off to his, in order to 
dress. 

When the party of three gentlemen again assem- 
bled, they sat down to table with hearts as light as 
perhaps beat beneath the breasts of any other three 
gentlemen in Her Majesty’s dominions. Philip, at 
any rate, had never before shown such spirits, and he 
seemed to have aifected his father. Mr. Vaughan’s 
eyes glistened as he looked towards his son, and 
heard the encomiums passed upon him by his old 
friend. His cup was now full to overflowing. No 
period of happiness equal to this had he enjoyed for 
twenty years, and he fervently prayed within him- 


| self that it might not have a sudden termination. 


That same evening a traveller proceeding from any 
given point in the direction of Carleton Towers might 
have seen a peculiarly lurid light in the heavens; a 
second glance would have left no doubt upon his 
mind as to the nature and origin of the phenomenon— 
Lord Carleton’s mansion was on fire. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE FIRE AT CARLETON TOWERS, 
** Red fiery streaks 
Begin to flash around.”—THomson, 
Tue village of Burnford was agitated by the news 
that Carleton Towers was in flames. Such news, 
once afloat, speedily became the common property of 
the village. There were appliances at the Towers 
for the extinction of fire, but as soon as the confia- 
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gration was discovered, a mounted messenger was 
also despatched in haste for the Burnford fire engines. 
As they flew through the streets of the place groups of 
people had collected at all the available corners, who 
were discussing the momentous intelligence, while the 
landlord of the ‘‘ Black Swan ” reaped quite a harvest 
from the number of lazy customers who, over his 
adulterated beverages, found at last a piece of news 
which had been rarely equalled in importance in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. Whilst there were 
many who sympathised with the family at the Towers, 
there were others who rejoiced with the fiendish 
delight of such low natures over the catastrophe. 
Some of the younger members of the Burnford com- 
munity followed the engines to the scene of the fire 
to witness its extent and effects for themselves. There 
is always a strong attraction in a fire for the majority 
of people—the hissing, lurid element has for many 
the irresistible fascination of the serpent. There is 
an appearance of grandeur when the conflagration 
is extensive, and the long, forked flames shoot up 
towards the heavens, ‘This craving after sen- 
sationalism, which a great fire induces, promised to 
receive every gratification by the disaster at Carleton 
Towers. 

The flames had first been discovered in the west 
wing. Here were some of the best rooms in the 
mansion, as well as the picture-gallery. Lord Carle- 
ton himself was quickly on the spot, after the first 
alarm, giving personal directions as to the saving of 
his property. Mr. Andrews was in charge of the 
firemen and the servants, and, under his lordship, 
took entire control of affairs. Neither his lordship 
nor his steward had time for a moment to reflect 
upon the origin of the disaster—perhaps it was as 
well they had not, for the problem was one which, 
at that time, was only likely to occupy them fruit- 
lessly, while their best energies were necessary to 
prevent the spread of the flames. Not much head- 
way was made at first against the fire—what wind 
there was blew dead against those who were com- 
bating with the flames. Things began to look some- 
what discouraging, when a loud shont was heard, and 
a moment afterwards the engines from Burnford 
came dashing up. Thus reinforced, Mr. Andrews and 
his assistants took heart, and in a very short time they 
had the satisfaction of obtaining the mastery over 
the raging element. But this was not achieved until 
the loss in pictures, furniture, and valuables had be- 
come immense. It was the richest end of the 
mansion which had caught fire, and the very last 
portion which would have been generally supposed 
liable to such a disaster. 

Between nine and ten o’clock all was over, and the 
spectators who had been drawn to the Towers from 
curiosity had dispersed. Though the fire was com- 
pletely subdued, they had been furnished with a 
topic of conversation for many a long day. Amongst 
those who had taken a very active part in subduing 





the flames was Edward Turner, the young farmer 
whom we have already had occasion to mention, 
Returning home from Burnford in the evening, he 
had noticed a peculiar appearance in the heavens, 
and being convinced, after observation, of its cause, 
he had made straight for the Towers. Lord Carle- 
ton had not been the best of landlords to young 
Turner, but the latter forgot everything in the 
presence of such danger and misfortune as he now 
witnessed, and when he arrived upon the scene of 
the fire, threw himself heartily into the efforts 
made for its suppression. When the flames had 
been extinguished, Lord Carleton personally thanked 
him for his exertions, They were such, however, as 
Turner would have rendered to any individual in a 
similar situation, and he assured the owner of the 
Towers that he deserved no special thanks for what 
he had done. It was a service due from any man 
who had the opportunity of giving it. 

When all was quiet, however, Turner considerably 
astonished Mr. Andrews by requesting a private in- 
terview with that gentleman. The steward looked 
at him inquiringly, but as the young farmer’s face 
revealed nothing, the question was put, whether 
some other time would not be convenient? Turner 
replied in the negative. Mr. Andrews, being con- 
vinced that the matter must be urgent to be pushed 
under such very extraordinary circumstances, led 
the way to his own room, which was in that part of 
the building perfectly untouched by the flames. 

Tired and exhausted, the steward sank into a 
chair, and beckoned his visitor to do the same. The 
door had been previously locked, to secure him 
against interruption. Mr. Andrews then anxiously 
awaited the news Turner had to communicate, 

“This is a very serious affair,” began the young 
farmer. “ Have you formed any impression with 
regard to the origin of the fire, whether it is acci- 
dental or not?” 

“ Accidental!” exclaimed the steward, striking 
his knees, and looking curiously at his companion. 

“ Come, come, Turner, this is surely not all you 
have come to ask me. Any child might do that, 
and not show much wisdom in the question. Acci- 
dental! I should rather think not.” Having twice 
repeated the last words, he added, “ You’ve something 
to say about this affair ?” 

“ Thave,” replied Turner, “ but it is not much; 
and what I say I wish to be taken in the strictest 
confidence, for, after all, there may be nothing in my 
suspicions. I wish in no way to be mixed up with 
the affair, if that is possible; but I must not refrain 
from bringing a certain important fact to your 
notice.” 

“ All right, all right,” said Mr. Andrews, a little 
impatiently ; “ I will take care that- your name is 
not mentioned, if it be possible to avoid it. But 
you must make a clean breast of all there is to be 
known.” 
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« And that is very little,’ Turner responded. “ But 
as I was returning from Burnford this evening, I 
happened to cast my eyes in the direction of the 
Towers, and perceived a most unusual appearance in 
the sky. A very little reflection convinced me that 
the house must be on fire, and I hastened hither 
as quickly as possible. When I had got through the 
park it was quite dusk. I took the path through 
the flower-gardens as being the nearest to the scene 
of the fire. As I came along, I saw a man rushing 
away in the direction of the copse. He could not 
be more than ten yards away from me at the time. 
He quickly disappeared from view amongst the trees, 
but not before I had recognised him. I have fre- 
quently seen him about the estate.” 

«And the man was % 

“A person called Warner.” 

“TI thought so! I thought so!” Mr. Andrews 
almost shouted, as he sprang from his chair, and 
paced excitedly about the room. ‘“ We shall have 
them at last. Warner is not in it alone—of course 
not. A pretty plot, but very nicely spoilt, I think 
we shall find.” ‘Then, turning to the young farmer, 
Mr. Andrews added, “I need not say how deeply 
obliged I am, speaking on Lord Carleton’s behalf, 
for the information you have just confided to me. 
It occasions me no surprise, as you will perceive, 
for it only confirms suspicions previously entertained. 
It will be necessary for us to move in this matter 
with the utmost circumspection ; but I think I may 
say that in any inquiries we may at first make your 
name shall be studiously suppressed. More than this 
you cannot expect me to say, for we don’t know what 
aspect the affair may assume. Your evidence may 
or may not become most valuable—that must de- 
pend upon circumstances, upon future events. This is 
too serious a matter to be lightly passed over, and the 
mostlaborious efforts will be made to track the culprits.” 

“Then you think there is more than one person 
concerned ? ” 

“Certainly; but not more than two, and both, I 
hope, will shortly be in the hands of justice.” 

The situation was a very unpleasant one for Ed- 
ward Turner. He hated anything which seemed to 
place him in the light of an informer, and yet he 
could not secretly retain the knowledge of what 
might prove to be an essential fact. An innocent 
man may run towards a fire, but certainly not away 
from it, under cover of the night. However, Turner 
felt relieved now that the incident in connection with 
Warner no longer concerned himself alone but those 
who had the most right to become acquainted with 
it. Incendiarism was a dastardly and infamous 
crime, and one which he could not constructively 
countenance by maintaining secresy. 

As Mr. Andrews bade his visitor good-night, a 
messenger came and knocked peremptorily at the 
door. On opening it the steward was apprised that 
his lordship desired his immediate attendance. 








Having partially recovered from the excitement 
attendant upon the fire, Lord Carleton had also been 
endeavouring to collect his thoughts. Clearly to 
do this, however, he required the assistance of the 
steward, 

Being closeted with his lordship, at the latter’s 
request Mr, Andrews rang the bell. The house- 
keeper’s presence was requested, an intimation which 
caused no little flutter amongst the inferior servants, 
What could be the matter ? 

The housekeeper was subjected to the most rigid 
inquiries; and when she had passed through the 
ordeal, the other servants were examined in turn, and 
separately. The investigation resulted in the manner 
foreseen by the steward. Noone had been in the 
rooms at the end of the western wing either early in 
the evening or during the afternoon. There had been 
no fire in the picture gallery or in the adjacent apart- 
ments. When the last of the servants had retired, 
Lord Carleton said to his steward, “I suppose you 
have your theory about this affair, Andrews? Of 
course I sent for the servants because it is the only 
thing that suggested itself; but I never supposed 
for a moment we should be able to bring it home to 
them, either intentionally or otherwise.” 

“No, my lord, it is not the servants,” said the 
steward, calmly; and then he related all that had 
passed between himself and Edward Turner, adding, 
“but I had my suspicions before receiving Turner’s 
information.” 

His lordship worked himself into a terrible passion, 
and expressed his regret that hanging, which was 
too good a punishment, was not available for the 
suspected offenders, 

“Of course you will go to work at once,” he said 
to Andrews; “and if we can bring the crime home 
to them they shall be visited with the utmost rigours 
of the law.” 

Next morning Inspector Diggens arrived early at 
the Towers. He felt that he had now an opportunity 
within his grasp such as rarely fell to the lot of the 
provincial police, and he resolved to profit by it. He 
was not fluttered by the responsibility which devolved 
upon him—the fact that so important a case was now 
entirely in his own hands seemed to endue him with 
more care and circumspection. As he walked into 
the steward’s office he felt the gravity of his 
mission and the great issues which depended upon 
his exertions, 

Mr. Andrews did not immediately reveal to the 
inspector all that he knew, but left it to that officer 
to go his own way about the busines. Mr. Diggens 
took the case in hand, and, after making some pre- 
liminary inquiries of the steward, followed Lord 
Carleton’s plan, and examined the servants. When 
this had been carefully done, his mind was made up. 
Sitting in the room with the steward, after a thorough 
examination of the interior of the Towers, the inspee- 
tor said, ‘‘ This is no accident.” 
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“T believe not.” 

“ And noone in the house is concerned in the affair?” 

Mr. Andrews again acquiesced; and, after some 
further conversation, during which he saw that the 
officer was on the right track, he told him of the 
fact pointing to the crimination of Warner. 

Mr. Diggens was not surprised, or, at least, if he 
was, he did not express it. It was the duty of an 
officer in his position to receive the most startling 
intelligence as though it were the most familiar 
knowledge in the world to him. When he had heard 
what the steward had to communicate, therefore, he 
merely said, “And now, Mr. Andrews, if you please, 
we will examine the outside of the building, and I 
should be glad if you would point out the exact 
place where you think the fire began.” 

The two accordingly went out. In front of the 


Towers, where the fire-engines had played, there | 


were the marks of innumerable feet and of horses’ 
hoofs. Proceeding to the extreme end of the build- 
ing, the inspector found that before they arrived 
at the corner the footprints ceased. Mr. Andrews 
indicated that to the best of his belief an incendiary 
had had access to a room whose window looked out 
from the side, and not from the front of the Towers. 
There was nothing left standing here but the walls, 
and the aspect of the place gave force to the 
steward’s supposition. 

Turning round the corner of the mansion, the in- 
spector discovered that there was a flower bed of 
some four feet in depth running along the whole side 
of the building. 
Towers was quite unfrequented, and hidden from the 
public view. Next to the flower-bed was a small 








This portion of the grounds of the | 


gravel path, and next to this was an expanse of | 


grass some thirty feet in width, terminating in a 
clump of trees. Inspector Diggens made a minute 
examination of flower-bed, path, and grass. He had 
nearly given up his search as hopeless, when he per- 
ceived on the earth beneath the central window of 
three windows lighting that particular portion of the 
Towers, the distinct impression of a man’s feet. 

The impressions ceased on the gravelled path and 
upon the grass, but the two impressions upon the 
soft, damp earth were as fresh as though they had 
just been imprinted. The inspector could not resist 
a smile, and begged the steward, as he valued his 
life, not to disturb the footprints or allow them to 
be disturbed afterwards. Continuing his search for 
some time longer, Mr. Andrews, who had also been 
similarly engaged, heard his companion chuckle to 
himself. On turning round, the steward saw the 
inspector holding up some object in triumph. 

“ This is powerful evidence, Mr. Andrews. Only 
to think that this little thing is good enough to 
give a certain party ten or fourteen years,” 

The steward examined the article, and found it to 
be a clasp-knife, marked with the initials H. B. 

The two moved forward towards the principal 
entrance to the Towers. As they paced along the 
grass, Mr. Andrews’ foot kicked something before 
him. From being in the outset unable to discover 
anything bearing upon the crime, evidence seemed to 
be strangely and rapidly accumulating. 
down, the steward picked up a match-box. 

« Excuse me, Mr. Andrews, that will be valuable 
to me, if you will kindly hand it over. And you 
can tell his lordship from me that the fire at Carleton 
Towers is no longer a mystery.” 

(To be continued.) 
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ROMPTLY, however, did these worthy 
ladies set to work, and found, as they 
expected, a ready ally in their friend 
Mrs. Keyser. Her husband, who 
hardly ever refused her anything 

promised to see what he could do for Bonney, 
and only stipulated that he should hear some- 
thing about him from some man of business, “ for 
you religious women,” said he, “ when you take 
up a case, think only of a person’s qualifications 
for another world, and I want to know what he’s 
fit for in this.” 

“Indeed, my dear,” replied the wife, with a 
pleading earnestness that never gives offence, “the 
better our qualifications for another world the 
more really fit we are for this.” 





“That’s not my experience of religious 
people. I have almost always found that your 
good folks are either fools, or rogues, or eaten 
up with the cares of life so as to have no enjoy- 
ment of it.”’ 

“ Oh, Charles, if you would only read the Bible, 
and see for yourself what that says !” 

“TI have read the Bible, I have been reading it 
since you asked me so earnestly to do so”—the 
wife’s face flushed with pleasure—“ and I’ll tell 
you the conclusion I have come to”’—here the sweet 
face looked bright with expectation—* I have come 
to this conclusion ”—and Mr. Keyser fixed a pecu- 
liar look on her, kind yet reproachful, almost 
mocking—“ that if I honestly believed one half of 
what that book says, as you religious people say 
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you do all of it, then I should never have another 
anxious care so long as I lived.” 

Her countenance fell, for she felt that the re- 
proof was just. She might have answered that it 
is not easy to act out even what one thoroughly 
believes ; but she held her peace, and said nothing. 
The reproof was just; so her husband went off in 
a sort of triumph, as if he had fairly demolished 
her religion by that single shot. 

But stop, Mr. Keyser! Though your wife has 
not answered you, and perhaps was right in not 
doing so, bear this in mind, that her religion, 
faulty though it be, sets her free from that horrible 
doubt, that dread uncertainty, that uneasy sus- 
picion, which secretly disturbs your mind oftener 
than you would like any one to know. Remember 
too, that in your many earthly cares you have no 
comfort whatever in looking wp. She has in hers, 
though not what she ought to have; yet a glimmer 
of light is better than total darkness. Still, it 
were better for her, and better for you, if the light 
with her were brighter. 

It was arranged that Mr. Pessimer should be 
referred to as to Bonney’s qualification for busi- 
ness. Accordingly, that zealous friend, as soon 
as he knew what was wanted of him, called at the 
office of Mr. Keyser, armed with a strong array of 
recommendations. 

* You will pardon my going straight to the 
point, sir,” said the busy merchant, before Pessi- 
mer had said a dozen words: “ what you are now 
telling me of Mr. Bonney has reference rather to 
his qualifications from the church or chapel point 
of view; what I want to know is whether he can 
be trusted, and whether he is sharp in business.” 

There is a time to talk religion, and there is a 
time to hold your tongue about it, talking 
religiously still (which is at all times the right 
thing); but good Mr. Pessimer invariably ignored 
the distinction. 

“Mr. Keyser,” he said, with great solemnity, 
“religion is the basis of all morality. I began 
with Mr. Bonney’s character as a Christian man 
because I felt sure that in that you had the best 
guarantee for trustworthiness and——” 

“Not sharpness, anyhow,” the merchant broke 
in, with a laugh, “I never yet met with a religious 
man who could do a sharp stroke of business.” 

Mr. Pessimer felt himself face to face with the 
spirit of evil. And so he was in a certain sense, 
only it was not the proper time for a pitched 
battle. He should rather have treated the sally 
with contempt, and kept within the line of his 
facts; instead of which he regarded it as a call 
for a general assault on the fortress of unbelief, 
and the consequence was he only irritated Mr. 
Keyser, and lost all chance of benefiting his friend 





Bonney. 
The prospects of the latter became more and | 


more gloomy. He was too old and too ordinary to 
compete with others, too diffident to push himself 
forward, too independent to beg. A large family 
and no employment for many weeks are a crucial 
test of faith. And it certainly proved in his case, 
as we think severe trials always do—at least at the 
first—how weak his practical trust in God was. 
But struggle on in trust, weak and often stagger- 
ing, he did. Had his faith been stronger, he would 
have been happier; had it been perfect, he would 
have been, not perfectly happy—for even Daniel 
could hardly have been that in the lions’ den—but 
much happier. As it was, the most that could be 
said was, that his faith “failed not.” He clung 
bravely to the hope that he would be “never for- 
saken.” But it was hard work ; and our blessed 
Lord, when he whispered to another sorely-tried 
father, “Fear not; only believe,” did not tell him 
that it was easy to do so. 

He was walking homeward one night, very 
down-hearted, after another ineffectual attempt to 
obtain a situation, when he saw by the light of a 
gas-lamp what looked like a pocket-book lying on 
the pavement. It was a wet night, and the streets 
were well-nigh deserted; but when he had picked 
it up it was evident that it had not lain there long. 
He looked up and down the street, but not a soul 
was near enough to be likely to have dropped it; 
so he took it home, intending to hand it over to 
the police next day; and so entirely was he 
wrapped up in his troubles that he never thought 
any more about the matter till the next day came. 
Then it occurred to him that he might first open 
it, and see if it contained any clue to the owner’s 
name and address. A single glance satisfied him 
on this point, and he instantly set out to restore it 
to its rightful possessor, assured by the look of the 
contents that they must be of consequence to him, 
ifto no one else. 

Little did he imagine how great their importance 
was, or whata stir had been already made about the 
loss of them. The telegraph wires had been talking 
about them half the night, every police-station 
had them fully described, while the anxious owner 
had never slept a wink, and could think of nothing 
else as the day wore on. How could he, a man of 
business lose his pocket-book ? and such a pocket- 
book! No, it must have been stolen; London 
thieves could rob you before your eyes almost, and 
without your seeing it! Yet stolen it was not; 
and the owner will have to learn that the shrewdest 
man of business may do a very stupid thing, and 
is not always wide-awake. As notices of the loss 
or robbery, offering a hundred pounds reward to 
any who should bring about recovery, are being 
set up in type in most of the newspaper printing 
offices, a man enters the City office, and quietly 
asks if the principal is within. 

“ He can’t see any one,” is the tart reply. 
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* Has he lost a pocket-book ?” 

An earthquake would not so completely have 
roused the whole assemblage of clerks, senior, 
junior, and supernumerary ; a rush is made 
towards the principal’s room, the man is almost 
carried there in triumph. Willingly, but some- 
what dazed, he gives up the pocket-book, which 
the owner greedily and intently examines; the 
man tells the simple tale of finding it, the stamp 
of truth is on every word of it—it fits in with the 
owner’s remembrance of time and place the night 
before. How could he ? but never mind, the 
pocket-book and its precious contents were safe! 

Then came the following :— 

“ And who are you, my friend?” inquired the 
humbled but really grateful owner, “and where do 
you live?” 

“My name is Bonney——’ 

“What, are you the man that lost his situation 
when the house of Grubb and Co. broke up, and 





’ 


has such a large family, and is so very reli- 
gious?” 


“T was with Grubb and Co. thirty years, sir, and 
I have rather a large family; but as to re 

“As to being very religious, you don’t think 
you are, you were going to say; but Ido; that’s 
what I call being religious, and it makes me 
think better of religion than anything else I ever 
met with. Have you got a situation now, Mr. 
Bonney ?” 

“Tam sorry to say I have not, sir.” 

“Then I hope you will instantly accept employ- 
ment with me.” 

Mr. Keyser was very handsome in the terms he 
made; and so, at last, after long waiting, the Lord 
did provide, as all along Bonney might have con- 
fidently believed, 
would. This was he learned from it 
all— “ Surely I have been disquieted in vain.” 
Again and again he had need to learn it, and that 
in more ways than but experience had 
awoke attention to it, and he had made a fresh 
start in the application of it, not to his neigh- 
bours, but to himself. 





the lesson 


one ; 


as he did strive to hope, He | 


Whether his friends ever made a similar ap- 
plication of it to their own particular failings, 
depended on whether God opened their eyes to see 
what those failings were. We all have need to 
learn the lesson in one way or another. We 
should all be a good deal happier if we honestly 
asked God to open owr eyes as to when we are 
“‘disquieted in vain.” 
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260. What town is mentioned as the birthplace of 
St. Philip the apostle ? 

261. What was declared by Moses to be a sign of 
God's displeasure against the Jews for their sin— 
which is still being carried out ? 

262. What district of Palestine is mentioned as 
producing a very inferior kind of grape? 

263. At what period of the history of the Israelites 
do we find them wholly neglecting the rite of circum- 
cision? 

264. What words of the prophet Isaiah does St. 
Paul quote to show that there is a judgment to come ? 

265. What two places on the river Jordan are 
marked as those at which John the Baptist per- 
formed the rite of baptism ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 719. 

249. Speaking of the giving of the law from 
mount Sinai, it says, “And so terrible was the sight, 
that Moses said, ‘I exceedingly fear and quake” 
| (Heb. xii. 21). 

250. Isaiah iii, 1S—24., 

251. “Behold the Lord, the Lord of Hosts, shall 
lop the bough with terror. He shall cut down the 
thickets of ‘the forest with iron” (Isa. x. 33, 34). 

252. St. Paul speaks of the high-priest being sub- 
ject to the natural infirmities of the flesh, especially 
to that of death (Heb. vii. 28). 

253. The fox—for it says, “ Take us the foxes, the 
little foxes, that spoil the vines” (Song of Solomon, 
ii* 15). 
| 254. ** So shall ye not pollute the land wherein 
| ye are: for blood it defileth the land’? Num. xxxv. 33). 
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\\ HYMNS! 0 holy prayers! 
5 P Ye breathe celestial airs, 
“<4 Although, to guide our steps, ye on the 
low earth dwell ; 
Ye wings of our gross soul, 
To where the thunders roll, 
Ye hear us, and we breathe of Heaven’s own sights 
to tell, 
And thirst to leave Earth’s cares, 


O hymns! O holy prayers! 


O HOLY 


PRAYERS!” 


| O prayers! O sainted songs! 
| Your life to Earth belongs ; 
Sustainers, soothers, strengths to our poor hearts 
ye are ; 
And these, our acts of Earth, 
Ye lift to heavenly worth, 
Though, shining ones, to us, ye 
| afar, 


journey from 


And your white being longs 


To mount, O sainted songs! W. C. BENNETT. 
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“ Silvering the broad rivers flowing, 
Piercing the heart of the grove.” 


LIGHT. 
Ca, 
qe IGHT, when the morning is waking, Light, when the noontide is glowing, 
= Ruby and amber and gold, Raining down heat from above, 
@-”  Roseate o’er mountain tops breaking, Silvering the broad rivers flowing, 
Emerald on woodland and wold. Piercing the heart of the grove. 
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Light, when the day-beams are failing, 
: 
Tenderly fading away 
From crimson to orange, then paling 
Through azure and violet to grey. 


Light, when the black night is keeping 
Nature enwrapt in her shroud, 
Flashes electrical leaping 
Out of the thunder-charged cloud. 


Light, when the round moon is shining, 
Light, when the stars burn bright ; 

For light still man’s spirit is pining— 
The cry of his soul is “ More light!” 


Aye, spirit and soul are still crying 
For light in their doubts and their fears, 


And the heart grows a-weary with sighing 
For light till the death-night appears— 


For light that will guide us when dying 
To pass through the valley of gloom, 

When the dead in the darkness are lying— 
Oh, is there no light in the tomb! 


Arise, and shine forth in thy glory, 
O light of the Lord from above, 

And the dead shall arise and adore Thee, 
For that light is the light of Thy love. 


No light do we need in God’s heaven, 
Of sun or of moon, day or night ; 
No light of the morning or even, 
There the Lamb shall be ever our light. 
JOHN. FRANCIS WALLER. 
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4 CHAPTER XIX. 
®. UBY found herself in very comfortable 
Y london quarters, and the days went 
wy rapidly. There was little leisure for 
S regrets, or qualms of conscience. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot and Annie might 
talk about London being empty, dull, 
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7 and out of the season. To Ruby it was all 


trom 
c Gx 


AD ‘ A 
= stir, bustle, and excitement. 
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Sight-seeing promised to occupy much of her time. 
Annie was extremely affectionate; and the two girls 
went about the house commonly linked arm-in-arm. 

Ruby wrote home a few lines on the day of her arrival, 
but persuaded herself that she had no time to enter 
into changes of plan then. On Thursday she really 
did write for leave, after a morning of sight-seeing. 
The letter was rather a wild and blotted composition ; 
historical allusions to the Tower, ill-spelt and ill- 
expressed, being mixed up with confused regrets at 
her lengthened stay, and expectations .of further 
delight. 

Mrs. Caradoc’s reply was short. “I am sorry for 
the delay in your return,” she wrote. “It cannot, 


| 





I suppose, be avoided; but do not put off longer | 


than Thursday, dear Ruby. We want you very 
much at home. Iam feeling too tired to write 
more.” 


Ruby had an uneasy sensation, but the interest of 


three very particular personal friends of Annie Ar- 
buthnot’s, Ruby’s acquaintanceship with Annie sank 
into insignificance beside the long-standing intimacy 
of this devoted quartette. Annie responded with 
eagerness to her cousins’ claims upon her attention, 
and had no eyes or ears for anybody else. 

Ruby felt herself eclipsed. She looked jealously 
after her friend, seated in the midst of the three 
stylishly-dressed high-heeled young ladies, and carry- 
ing on a large amount of confidential chit-chat. It 
was no consolation at all to find an uninteresting 
younger sister willing to enter into conversation with 
herself. Ruby had no notion of being put off upon 
uninteresting younger sisters; and it did not strike 
her that this quiet-mannered maiden micht, after all, 
be the best worth knowing of the party. She met 
the kindly-intended endeavour with some curtness, 
sat for a good part of the morning in silence, and 
retired early in the afternoon to her own room. 

It was a pretty room, small, and divided from 
Annie’s by a mere lath-and-plaster partition, which 
had not prevented the occasional high-toned exchange 
of ideas between the two respective inmates. 

“ But that is all over now,” thought Ruby, discon- 
solately, as she sat leaning her elbows on the dress- 
ing-table. “Annie will have one of those girls to 


| sleep with her, and she will not care about talking 


the Zoological Gardens smothered it, and she cast | 


care to the winds. 
The greater part of a week fled quickly and 


agreeably. Beyond a struggling qualm of conscience | 
now and then, Ruby’s visit knew no drawback. 
Monday brought a change. Half a dozen cousins 
arrived early from a little distance out of London, to | 
be present at the birthday party, which had been | 
asked on that evening. Among the half-dozen were 


with me any more. How TI do dislike them! Annic 
said one was pretty, but I don’t see it; they are all 
three as plain as possible. That thin Miss Bligh 
with the squeaky voice is the clever cousin, I suppose. 
She looks rather the least conceited of the three, and 


| that is all one can say for her. I can’t think how 


Annie can care to have so many friends. One would 
be quite enough for me. I thought I had one, too, 
but if Annie changes like this she is not worth being 
called a friend. I wish Thursday would come; I 
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THE SISTERS OF 


almost wish I 
doesn’t want me now, and I am sure nobody else 
does. I dare say not a person will speak to me at 
the party to-night; Iam not grand enough for them 
all.” 

This very unprofitable train of thought ran on for 
some time. By-and-by Ruby heard the door of the 
adjoining room opened, and certain excited sounds 
following betrayed the neighbourhood of three or 
four young ladies. “I do believe they are all there,” 
she muttered. ‘“ What next?” 

A prolonged and rattling conversation, interspersed 
with little peals of laughter, came next. 
the remarks were indistinct, but the greater number 

tuby could have managed to hear without much dif- 
ficulty, had she cared to take the trouble. For a 
while she rather studiously refrained from doing so, 
but suddenly a high-pitched and thin voice in- 
“ Who was that nice-looking girl, with the 


had not come here at all. Annie 


Some of 


quired, 
pretty hair, dressed in brown ?’ 

A slight glow of self-satisfaction ran through 
Ruby, and instinctively her hearing quickened. 

“Oh, she has an odd name,” said Annie, carelessly. 
* She is called Ruby Caradoc. Her family are poor, 
and live in the country, and her half-sister has just 
married an uncle of mine—my uncle Arbuthnot, you 
know. She is a good deal younger than he, and a 
very uninteresting person, and the wedding was the 
most prosy ever seen. But I took rather a fancy to 
Ruby, and we brought her back with us for a few 
days.” 


os 


“A nice girl?” inquired another voice. 


“Oh yes. Rather childish and countrified, but 


that makes her all the more amusing. I am not 
quite sure that she improves on acquaintance, how- 
ever. She has a twin-sister, much prettier than her- 
self—only, poor thing, the other is a cripple.” 
Ruby’s blood rushed through her veins with a 


‘eat throb of indignation. What did Annie mean? 





How dared she speak so?” 

“Has she been a cripple all her life ?” 

“Oh no; not till quite lately. I don’t know all 
particulars, for we did not like to question the Cara- 
docs, and uncle Arbuthnot and Gowrie were as close 
as possible about it. But the children let slip a few 
facts, and I heard things said in different directions. 
Some money was left to Elfrida, the other twin, by 
an cld aunt, and Ruby was fearfully jealous. And 
when Elfrida fell through the trap-door, Ruby was 
of 
to 


to blame. I couldn’t make out exactly how, and, 


course, one can’t suppose that Ruby really meant 
do harm, but I believe she did give a little push.” 

‘Annie! you wretch!” hissed Ruby, between her 
teeth. ‘And you pretend to love me!” 
A few exclamations of “ Horrid!” 
* Dreadful!” “ What a creature ! ” 


“My dear, I don’t admire your choice of a friend.” 


* Shocking ! ” 


came together. 


“Oh, well, I liked her rather, and, after all, no 
doubt there was blame on both sides,’ 
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“Impartial Annie! Does the young lady show a 
due amount of remorse? She ought correctly to 
spend the remainder of her life in a broken-hearted 
condition,” 

“T assure you she is 
spirit, and likes nothing better than a good laugh. 


particularly full of fun and 
People get over trouble in a wonderful way some- 
times, and it happened a good 
“Years?” 
“Oh dear no—months.” 
« And you say the other poor thing is a cripple?” 
“Oh, quite! She can’t get up and down stairs at all, 


while ago.” 


and lies on a couch all day, and has constant pain. 
It was a very bad twist or sprain, and you know what 
mischief that leaves. Think of poor Nelly Grey. I 
don’t suppose there is any real hope that Elfrida will 
become strong again. You wouldn’t think so if you 
could see her. She has just the look of a regular 
invalid for life. I don’t fancy Ruby has been told 
this exactly, because she always talks about her 
sister being soon well, so don’t mention it to her, 
but, of course, everybody else knows it well enough. 

“Very melancholy ; poor thing!” 

“Oh it is, and if you could see her you would feel 
it so. She is sucha sweet-looking creature, with the 
palest, gentlest face, and such sad eyes and little thin 
hands. So is the mother—just as thin and white 
and gentle-looking, with beautiful dark eyes, but so 
melancholy. I quite fell in love with Mrs. Caradoc. 
But I don’t suppose she will live long. She is fright- 
fully delicate, and takes no care of herself whatever. 
For my part I rather wondered that Ruby could 
make up her mind to leave the two, for they certainly 
want somebody to look after them.” 

“ Isn’t there any one?” 

“ Only the servants, and the children, and one boy, 
whom I thought the most disagreeable of all the 
family, except Mr. Caradoc, and he is simply unen- 
durable. 


her home duties were no 


However, Ruby was charmed to come, and 
Logk 


concern of mine. 


here, Cissy, shall I have my hair in plaits to-night ?”’ 


* Do—it is so much more becoming to you. What 
do you advise for me?” 
“You! Plain bands, to be sure. You should 


affect the Grecian style.” 





ht chatter 


But 


Ruby heard no more. The girls’ 
wandered off to dress, flowers, and ribbons. 
enough had been said. 


CHAPTER XX. 


3° 


Rupy was like one stunned. No tears came to re- 


lieve the weight of her woe. She sat gazing into a 
grey mist, which blotted out the houses opposite— 


whether mist in her brain or darkness in the air 
around she did not know. 

Of the truth of felt 
doubt. Words and looks in the past, little noticed 


at the time, thronged up now with terribly con- 


Annie’s assertions she no 
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vincing power. 
Caradoc not far from death! 
both. 


Ruby believed 


Annie’s false accusation as to the manner of the | 


accident could not at first trouble her very greatly. 
There was no room for it in her mind. 
clear herself? The guilt was verily hers. But for 
her own uncontrolled temper Frida had not fallen. 
How was it that she had lately so lost sight of her 
own deep cause for self-reproach ? 

Frida a cripple through her fault! Mrs. Caradoc 
failing—and failing the more rapidly from the same 


cause. Ruby felt sure of that. How she loathed the 


thought of this week’s selfish pleasure. What must 
Frida be thinking of her ? 

What if Mrs. Caradoc should die before Ruby 
could reach home? Such athing was not impossible. 
This ghastly fear settled down like lead upon Ruby’s 
heart. 
on! Mrs. Caradoc had had such attacks once and 
again in her life, and she had now no strength to 
bear her through. 

“TIT must go home to-morrow,” muttered Ruby. 
“ Tll tell Mrs. Arbuthnot. I must manage somehow. 
I can’t wait till Thursday. I must go to-morrow.” 

She shrank with a feeling of positive hatred from 
the idea of exchanging words with Annie. This 
sensation in its intensity half terrified herself. Not 
that shé meant to complain of the words she had 
overheard. Indignation, explanation, how useless 
and needless, all. No indignation on her part could 
alter her own share in the matter. No explanation 
on Annie’s part could touch the fact of Frida’s and 
Mrs. Caradoc’s health. Ruby only longed to get home, 


and to speak to nobody meantime. She felt indif- | 


ferent to what their passing acquaintances might 
think. 


A knock at the door roused her. She stood up | 


with forced composure, determined to keep her 
trouble to herself, 


It is time to dress, Miss Caradoc,” said the maid. | 


“ Can I help you?” 


“No, thank you,” said Ruby, vaguely, conscious | 


of the girl’s wondering and concerned gaze. 

“ T am afraid you aint well, miss. You do look so 
poorly.” 

“Dol?” Ruby walked to the looking-glass, and 
found there a livid face, with sharp flushes in the 
cheeks, and heavy eyes which seemed to have lost all 
their light. 

* You have a headache, haven’t you, Miss Cara- 
doc?” 

** No. My head never aches,” said Ruby, sitting 


down before the glass, and watching still her own | 


changed image, with an odd sense of being fasci- 
nated by the same. What a merry pair of eyes she 
had seen there in the early morning! 


Frida a cripple for life! Mrs, | 


Why try to. 


Suppose some sudden attack of illness came — 


“Would you like me to do your hair, miss, now or 

by-and-by ?” 
| Any time. I don’t care.” 
Berridge took her in hand without further parley. 
| Through the lengthy operation of hair-brushing 
Ruby never stirred a finger. The maid had a living 
block that evening on which to manipulate. Dress- 
ing was submitted to in the same mechanical man- 
ner, with complete indifference to what was put on. 

“Will you have a flower in your hair, Miss Cara- 
doc?” asked Berridge, pulling out her blue sash 
ends, 

“No. Do you think I need go down yet?” asked 
| Ruby. 
|  “ Why no, miss, not unless you want. I don’t think 
_ the guests are expected for at least twenty minutes ; 
you see you’ve been so quick getting ready. Miss 
Arbuthnot is twice as long. I dare say you’d like to 
see them arrive—else there’s no hurry, if you are 
tired and want to rest. It isn’t so very many coming 
| after all; not like a party in the season. Miss 
| Arbuthnot’s birthday comes at an unfortunate time ; 
| so many friends that she would like to ask are out 
| of town.” 

Ruby was in no mood for all this gossip, and her 
face showed the same. 

“You would not like me to get you a cup of tea, 
miss?” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“ Miss Arbuthnot said I was to beg you to step 
into her room as soon as you were dressed, miss.” 

Ruby flushed crimson. 

“No,” she said, abruptly. “I don’t care to go. 
And don’t let any of them come here.” 

“Would you like me to say you are tired, Miss 

| Caradoc?” asked Berridge, with another wondering 
| look. 
«Anything. Say what you please—I don’t mind.” 
| The door closed after Berridge, and Ruby was once 
| more alone. She sat down on the floor, shut her 
eyes, and leant her head against the bed, regardless 
| of disarranged hair. Nearly an hour passed, of 
bitter and stupefying thought, before she again 
moved. 

Then it struck her that she must needs go down- 
stairs or she would be missed. Standing up, she 
shook out her dress, smoothed her hair, and slowly 
made her way into the hall below. 

People seemed to be arriving still. A buzz of 
voices in welcome and greeting went on there, and 
a louder buzz came from the drawing-room. Ruby 
| felt as if she had nothing to do with it all. She 
| peeped in behind some tall ladies who were entering, 
and had a glimpse of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s smiling face 
, and agreeable manners. Ruby beat a retreat un- 
| observed. 


| 


(To be continued.) 
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CHRIST’S TEACHING ABOUT RICHES AND POVERTY. 
Sr. Marx x. 23, 24. 


JESUS looked round about, and saith 
unto His disciples, How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! And the disciples 
were astonished at His words. But 
Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them, 
Children, how hard is it for them that trust in 
riches to enter into the kingdom of God!” 

There is no part of Holy Scripture the teaching 
of which it is easier to pervert or mistake than 
that of the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 
Although we are all of us, of course, when pushed 
home, ready enough to confess that it was not 
because the rich man was rich he was lost, or 
because Lazarus was poor that he was saved; yet 
it is open to question whether all of us are not 
inclined to read the allegory as containing far 
more of an invective against riches than is really 
the case. As a revelation of the far-reaching 
future issues of our present works, it is most 
necessary that we should balance the teaching of 
this allegory with the moral of such a one as 
that of the Unjust Steward, which teaches us 





(though with less plainness) how we may make | 
friends of the Mammon of Righteousness. Then 


again, there are these strong animadversions of 


Jesus on the subject of riches and rich men, | 


repeated even more strongly than in the words of 


the text in each of the first three Gospels. Perhaps | 
one could hardly take a fitter subject at this time | 
than the simple teaching of Christ on the subject | 
of riches and poverty. Men have been trying to | 


solve the great social problem for themselves ; 


we know with what success. There is, even in | 


our own country, a large amount of discontent and 
dissatisfaction, a vast under-current of fretfulness 
against the glaring inequalities of society; and 
although such a spirit seldom takes a religious 


turn, still there are those who profess to find their — 


levelling doctrines in the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and it is always safest to go back to 
the old moorings in such a case, to look at the 
great original, apart from men’s glosses or inter- 
pretations. 

Now, in the first place, it is quite certain that 
riches, or at all events competence, constitutes a 
great privilege and prize. If any one told us that, 
because we were Christians, we should say or think 
the contrary, that we should not push on to the 
front rank in lifeand make ourselves as rich and as 
influential as we lawfully may, we should know that 
person was speaking contrary not only to his own 
convictions, but to that common consent of man- 
kind which Seripture as God’s word of truth is 


XUM ‘ 


| sure not to contradict. If, again, he told our 
poorer brethren that they ought to consider poverty 
in itself a blessing; that want and privation, aye, 
and the little “ difficulties ” of life—the difficulties 
of providing from day to day, the dreadful un- 
| certainty of the future—that these are not trials 
from which they might lawfully, nay, more, ought, 
| to try to free themselves, they weuld see that the 
| Bible and society clashed fatally, and that one of 
| the chief incentives to honest ambition was being 
| taken away fromtheChristian. They would know he 
| was teaching an unreality to them if he denied that 
| wealth was a blessing, and want its cruel opposite. 
| Yet here stand the words of Jesus—His ap- 
| parently severe denunciations of wealth, His 
| direction to the young man who volunteered as a 
| disciple, to go and sell all he had, and to follow 
' Him, a direction that drove from Him that young 
enthusiastic neophyte. He even said it was easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God! 
Yes; and if we will once more tax our own ex- 
periences, and draw upon our knowledge of the 
world, we shall not have far to seek for an endorse- 
ment of this truth. Neither Jesus nor any God- 
sent teacher ever decried riches in themselves, but 
simply the abuse of riches, the fatal tendency they 
have to lead men to rest in them, and to forget 
the hand from whence they came. With poverty 
it is quite the reverse. It forces man to depend 
solely on God. The poor man is oftentimes as 
literally and immediately dependent on God for 
| the supply of his hourly wants as the lilies of the 
field or the fowls of the air. But let us never 
forget this fact—which again is confirmed by the 
experience of many of us—these results are con- 
tinually reversed; that there are many rich people 
who live this simple life of dependence on God in 
spite of their riches, so to say; and, on the other 
hand, there are many poor persons whose poverty 
puts a denser cloud between them and God than 
the riches of the wealthiest, who carry a prouder, 
harder heart beneath their rags than the rich man 
below his purple and fine linen, and amid his 
sumptuous fare. Obviously, then, there is nothing 
in the nature of things to make riches other than 
a blessing, poverty other than a curse. Certain 
consequences frequently flow from possession or 
lack of riches. The rich man often trusts in his 
riches ; the poor man often recognises his sole de- 
pendence on God more clearly than his more 
favoured fellow-creature; and we may depend 
upon it, it is of nothing more than such common 
tendencies Christ is speaking. 
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If you go on to a somewhat later era in the 
Christian Church you may find the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus as it were written over again 
in real life, with the personages exactly reversed. 
There was one Joses, the rich Levite of Cyprus, 
who by his riches, or rather by his use of them, 
gained for himself that happy name of Barnabas, 
the.“ son of consolation.” There was another one— 
not, indeed, a mendicant, like Lazarus, but a poorer 
man than Barnabas—whose comparative poverty 
tempted him to keep back part of the price of his 
land, which he pretended to have given to God, 
and to think to buy God’s favour with the scanty 
remainder. It is not for us to draw aside the cur- 
tain of the unseen world, as none save Jesus could; 
but we feel sure as to whose history of these two 
would be written in those beautiful words, ‘It 
came to pass that he died, and was carried by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom.” Of good Cornelius, 
too, it is recorded that his prayers and alms came 
up for a memorial before God; and every now and 
then, from generation to generation, there starts 
up to the surface of our social existence some name 
ennobled by good deeds of active beneficence which 
(whether ennobled by man or not) is, we are sure, 
on the list of God’s noble army along with Barnabas 
and Cornelius. Yes, and there starts up ever and 
anon, too, the terrible spectacle of poverty mad- 
dened by its undoubted wrongs and privations, 
trying to remove the landmarks which man seems 
to have placed, but which are God’s marks, not 
man’s; and though man, in his misuse of God’s 
privileges of wealth and influence, forgets the end 
for which those goods were given, still that wrong 
will not be remedied by another wrong, or by 
poverty being forgetful too, and seeking to write 
in letters of blood and fire its protest against the 
sins of those in high places. 

The obvious truth—the very simple philosophy 
of the matter—is that all the difference lies in the 
recipient. It is the man not the circumstances 
that is important. We have spoken several times 
of riches as a “privilege” of poverty as a “ trial.” 


Those two words really contain the solution of the | 


whole matter. Riches and poverty are but opposite 
methods of discipline for man in this his state 
of probation—the methods of prosperity and 
adversity. 

But then it may be said, Why are these warn- 
ings addressed to one side only? Why are riches 
seemingly inveighed against, and poverty appar- 
ently, by contrast, commended?” Only in the 
same way as Capua the soft Italian city of old was 
said to be more fatal to the Roman armies than 
the blood-stained field of Canne. There was no 
need for the general to warn of the horrors of 
defeat and death, but every need for him to warn 
against the luxuries and lusts of the gay city. 

And so, too, let us not seem to shelter our- 





selves behind an evasion, and say that Christ only 
meant what He said about riches and poverty for 
the Galilzan peasants He was then and there 
speaking to. He was commissioning those 
Galilzean peasants to go out and revolutionise the 
world ; and those words—startling as they sounded 
to them then and read to us now—do not endorse 
any levelling or communistic doctrines. It is very 
hard for a rich man not to trust in his riches. 
When all goes smoothly with him, and he feels 
nothing of the friction of the wheels along the 
road of life, his days pass so pleasantly that he 
can scarcely realise the existence of poverty and 
want any more than we in summer can realise the 
cold dark winter days. His riches ave a blessing, 
and may be made tenfold more a blessing by his 
judicious use of them. Any plan for his own or 
others’ good has but to occur to him, and he can 
carry it out almost without effort. Oh yes, it is 
indeed, or ought to be, a great and glorious thing 
to feel this; but in how many cases this dis- 
cipline fails; how often the possession of wealth 
has the very opposite result it ought, when the 
man wraps himself up in pride and selfishness, 
and squanders on some vicious pleasure what 
would have sufficed to carry out innumerable plans 
of beneficence. Yes, when we think of the scanti- 
ness of the exceptions, they do indeed go to prove 
the truth of the divine rule, “ Hardly shall they 
who have riches enter into the kingdom of God!” 
so beautifully explained by the gentle Master, as 
He looked His own loving look upon His wonder- 
ing disciples, “ Children, how hard is it for them 
that trust tv riches to enter into the kingdom of 
God!” 

Small need to paint, on the other hand, the 
terrible trials of the Lazarus life, the obverse of 
that moderate competence which is better than 
boundless wealth. Who cancalculate how much is 
lost to society every day and hour of its existence 
by the simple lack of worldly means on the part 
of those who, as far as we can see, have every 
power and disposition to employ them rightly. 
It is perhaps rather this decent poverty — the 
poverty which is forced to hide itself — which 
makes the more violent contrast. To feel every 
effort for progress, or for others’ good, cramped 
and crippled by the lowest, most material necessity 
of life, what a trial this is! Happy if it be viewed 
as a trial, a method of discipline! The man who 
labours for an earthly prize, be it with muscle or 
with brain, has to “endure hardness.” What is 
it nerves the athlete to his self-denial, the student 
to his long hours of study, but the feeling of progress 
made toward the goal he has in view? Why can- 
not we labour thus for heaven? Just in propor- 
tion as men do is their poverty or their wealth a 
blessing. The nameless rich man in the allegory 


had his wealth, and bounded his ideas by his 
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wealth, and lived his soft easy life here, and so 
his riches were a curse to him. Barnabas had his 
wealth too, and no doubt prized his wealth; but 
he looked beyond it. He regarded it as means to 
an end; and so it was under his auspices mainly, 
with Saul of Tarsus, that the simple faith, preached 
first of all by scripless men among the Galilaan 
villages, took wide hold upon society in one of 
the then world’s busy centres. ‘To Barnabas 
mainly was it due that in the rich Syrian city the 
Nazarene took the name of this very master who 
seemed to decry riches. ‘‘'The disciples were 
called Christians first at Antioch.” After all, 
there is this too, to be said, riches and poverty are 
relative and not absolute terms. What is one 
man’s wealth is another’s poverty, and vice versd. 
The double lesson overlying the whole subject is 
surely and simply this, that we use what God gives 
and be content to miss what he withholds. If He 
gives, it is a talent which we dare not bury in a 
napkin. ‘There lies upon us the solemn warning 
and admonition, “ Occupy till I come!” If He 
withholds, itis but to teach us in the rough school 
of adversity for a Lazarus life in the world beyond. 

“Give me neither poverty nor riches” would 
surely be the wise man’s prayer, wiser still to do 


A NEW 






So it had 
stood for some time. Something was 
wrong with it; it would not go, and its 
hand remained steadily pointing to six 
as to some important period of time to 
which it would call attention. It was not the only 
thing out of order in the house; there was a general 
air of dilapidation mingled with the handsome belong- 
ings of the place that was very painful, not only to 
the observant, but to less critical eyes. It was a hand- 
some clock; and as Mrs. Shenstone’s eye fell upon it 
she involuntarily murmured, “ It might be sold.” 

“What might be sold?” exclaimed her husband, 
impatiently. 

“The clock,” returned Mrs. Shenstone, roused to a 
consciousness that her remark had been made aloud, 





and then, gathering courage as the ice was broken, 
she continued, more firmly—“ and the cabinet, and 
that china bowl, and all that there is of any value. 
Oh, if you would only sell everything and go away 
from here to some new place where we might begin 
the world again!” 

“Nonsense! I do wish you would leave off talking 
in that style, it is quite too tragic for every-day life ; 
and as to beginning life again, why we have only 
just set out upon it, only three years since we were 
married. 


sg!” 


How time goes! 
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| our best, and leave the result contentedly to God. 
Leave it we must. Surely, it is wholesome philo- 
sophy, and no cold fatalism, to labour as though 
all depended on our single selves, yet still to wait 
as if the end came from God, independently of any 
exertions of ours. 

It may be that even this brief study shall 
make the words of the text grate less harshly on 
our ears for the future. When the veil rolls back 
from the kingdom of heaven—which is only feebly 
mirrored in the House of God, where rich and poor 
meet together—-and we pass thereinto by that great 
leveller the grave, beneath whose lowly portal 
Dives as well as Lazarus must stoop, then we 
shall see that none of these things which are so 
important here, which mark society into its mani- 
| fold grades and divisions on earth, exist any longer. 
No more rich and poor, no property and penury, 
no wealth and want; only saint and sinner, saved 
or lost—saved or lost not for any accidental 
difference in position, or distribution of means 
which seemed capricious here, but saved or lost 
simply by faith in Jesus Christ out-working in 
the simple doing of duty in that state of life—be it 
rich or be it poor—to which it shall please God to 
‘ call us. 





LEAF IN LIFE. 


| “Itseems an age,” returned the wife, to whom the 
long minutes of watching and anxiety for the greater 
part of the time had made it drag heavily. 
“Do you regret it, Helen?” said her husband, 
| sharply, as he turned suddenly towards her. 

She was in a strange mood to-night; moved as it 
seemed to her by some power from without, or she 
never would have had the courage to speak as she 
spoke, so calmly, so fearlessly. 

“Sometimes I do,” ‘sometimes 
I feel that it would have been better if we had 
never met; as if I were not the woman to influence 
your life for good, and, therefore, I may have been 
but an evil genius, and may have helped to /ead 
you from the path you were pursuing before we 


she replied; 


married.” 

“What path was that?” 

The wife paused before she replied, and then her 
words, though clear and distinct, were spoken so low 
that they seemed as some far-off echo—* The path of 
| honour ard rectitude.” 

Robert Shenstone sprang to his feet ; he was deadly 
| pale, and he gasped for breath as he muttered, 
“What do you mean, what do you know? Speak 





out, tell and me the worst!” 
“You know what I mean, Robert. What I have 
often told you, and begged of you to put an end to. 
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We are living far beyond our means, and the misery 
it entails makes life not worth caring for.” 

Robert Shenstone laughed—a laugh of relief and 
derision. 

“Ts that all? We are living in no better style than 
our position demands, Who would think anything 
of us if we took to the meagre ménage that you would 
recommend. Besides, I have money coming. It is only 
the present pressure that is making you feel as you 
do. Helen! you are strangely unlike yourself to- 
night.” 

“Am I? It seems to me as if I had suddenly come 
to myself out of a weary, unquiet dream ; as if I had 
been in a fever hospital, and were longing for a breath 
of pure fresh air; as if I were longing for rest and 
peace once more. Oh, Robert, do let us go back to 
the past! Let us sell all there is, and pay our debts 
to the utmost, and go far away from all our present 
surroundings. You are no happier thanI am. You 
do not smile as you used to do; you look haggard, 
and your voice is not the same; there is a change 
upon you; and if I am changed, you are not the 
Robert Shenstone that you were.” She rose as she 
spoke, and went towards him. 

“What do you mean, Helen?” he said again. 
“ Speak plainly, if you know anything speak at once, 
it will be better for both of us, And,’’ he added, 
slowly, “if you hate and despise me, and your love 
has gone, let us part.” 

It was her turn to look amazed now. “ Part, Robert! 
I was not thinking of parting. What are you 
dreaming of, and this our wedding-day! Do you 
remember it, Robert ? What a fair sunshiny morning 
it was, and how all seemed to promise happiness ?” 

“Which you have not found,” interrupted her 
husband, bitterly. 

“Which I have found, and fain would keep,” 
replied Helen. 

“What is to prevent it?” 

“The false life we are leading. The life that so 
many lead, that burdens them with care, that warps 
their aspirations, and that dwarfs the nobility of 
their characters. Robert, we are young, we are strong ; 
let us throw off the galling yoke; let us get eut of 
this artificial life, and live honestly; not according 
to the requirements of senseless worldliness, but 
according to our own consciences.” 

“Quite rhetorical! You would make a good orator. 
It is a pity that you cannot get into parliament, and 
frame a code of sumptuary laws to suit the incomes 
of the people.” 

“I wish I could,” said Helen, earnestly. ‘I believe 
much misery might be spared to many an aching 
heart if there could be some despotic rule to keep 
people within bounds as regards their expenditure.” 

Mr. Shenstone shrugged his shoulders. 

“Can we not try to make things better?” con- 
tinued Helen. “ Robert, shall we not begin the world 
again? Shall we not retrieve the past?” 





| Shenstone became an altered man. 


“ The past is irretrievable,” said Robert Shenstone, 

“The present is in our hands,” replied his wife. 

“Too late, too late!” said Robert Shenstone, 
‘ Helen, I am ruined man; all that I had is lost, and 
Iam in debt beyond all that I can hope to pay.” 
And Robert Shenstone, resting his arms upon the 
table, covered his face with his hands. 

Helen laid her hand upon his shoulder, and her 
answer sounded strange and harsh to the jaded man. 

‘Robert, I am glad to hear it.” 

She did not altogether mean what the words seemed 
to infer; but the sentence came to her as an expres- 
sion of intense relief that the worst had come, and 
there could be no more weary looking forward to 
what might happen. The climax had come, 

As she stood there beside her husband, the door 
opened, and an elderly gentleman entered. He 
looked gravely and sorrowfully at the two, and, 
saying, “ My poor Helen!” he laid a letter upon the 
table. ‘ Enclosed by accident to me,” he continued. 
“T read it through without understanding it until 
I came to the last sentence, and then I saw at once 
that the letter was not intended for me, but for you, 
Robert. You, whom I had placed over my business 
affairs, trusting thoroughly in your prudence and 
integrity. And from this letter I learn of a series 
of wild speculations, ending in ruin, and bringing 
sorrow and poverty upon my niece.” 

Robert Shenstone did not look up, but Helen raised 
her eyes, ‘Not sorrow, uncle—and I do not fear 
poverty if it should bring back peace to us.” 

Mr. Eldridge shook his head sadly. ‘You have 
not tried it, Helen. The losses Robert has entailed 
are heavier than the firm can meet, and I shall have 
to give up the greater part of my private fortune to 
save the credit of the old name, and meet the debts 
to the best of my ability.” 

“You! uncle Eldridge, you!” exclaimed Helen, 
“oh no, that must not, cannot be. Robert must do 
it himself ; he must work till all is paid.” 

Again Mr. Eldridge shook his head. ‘“ My child, 
you know but little of such matters,” said he. 

I. 

Helen went softly about the house that day, 
wondering at the hope that was in her heart despite 
the desolation around her. She reproached herself 
for this apparent callousness, and tried to repress 
the satisfaction she felt at the parting with the 
luxuries with which she had been surrounded. But 
what were they in comparison with the life that 
might come back again, now that the blow had fallen. 
Robert, perhaps, might be himself again. But how? 
Would it not take a lifetime of self-denial and 
patience to pay back to uncle Eldridge the sum that 


| he had given up to the creditors. 


Long years and many a struggle; but Robert 
The sacrificing 


generosity of Mr. Eldridge, the earnest pleadings of 
, Helen, had their effect. 


And Robert Shenstone, 
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toiling at his desk and legitimately working out the | 


business that lay before him, found himself a happier 
man than when, in his gambling speculations, he 
had made large sums, to be extravagantly squan- 
dered, or to be lost in some venture as reckless as 
the one that had turned out, as he called it, fortu- 
nately. 

Helen Shenstone’s face grew brighter, and her 
heart was lightened of its heavy load. She com- 
forted, strengthened, and encouraged her husband 
to perseverance, and in the end won her reward. 
She had learned wisdom in a bitter school, and day 


by day Robert Shenstone profited by her ex- 
perience. , 

And Mr. Eldridge, looking on in the calm hours 
of old age, regretted not the loss of his fortune, since 
it had secured the happiness of his niece. He saw 
Robert Shenstone becoming a man of whom his wife 
might be proud; no longer striving after easy-gotten 
wealth, or heaping around him the extravagances 
prescribed by unscrupulous companions, but having 
at last discovered that there was a higher, truer, 
nobler aim in life than that of keeping pace with 
the fashions and frivolities of the world. 

JEAN Bonceur. 





PHILIP VAUGHAN’S LIFE-WORK. 


A SERIAL STORY. 
CHAPTER XLIII. 
BETWEEN NORTHSHIRE AND LONDON, 


_ ‘And now I live.—Oh, wherefore 
S" dollive?” WorpsworrTs. 
= 






their plans for revenge upon 
Lord Carleton with great 
. deliberation and consider- 
DRA able shrewdness, but it has 
res f ‘€ ai ) frequently been noticed how 


defeats its own ends. When everything 
possible has been done to ensure the 
V? culprit against detection some little 
thing which he has never thought of on 

| account of its very triviality furnishes 

Le the clue required, and eventually trips 
him up. So had it been with Boyne. He had 
congratulated himself upon having escaped scot- 
free, and had watched from afar with diabolical 
delight the progress of the flames as they threatened 
the complete destruction of Lord Carleton’s mansion. 
Warner, also, who had played the part of scout while 
the incendiary work of Boyne was being accomplished, 
imagined that he, too, had remained completely un- 
discovered, and that no suspicion whatever could 
attach to him in consequence of the night’s proceed- 
ings. The next morning came, and with it apparently 
the same security as they had experienced on the 
preceding night, The sun shone as usual, the birds 
chirped in the woods, and all nature rejoiced as 
though nothing had happened. But though the two 
men felt a complete immunity from arrest, neither 
dared to stir abroad. Conscience made cowards of 
them both. Late on the evening of the second day 
Boyne became aware of his loss. His knife had dis- 
appeared! He had used it to open the window at 


the Towers, in order to facilitate his purpose. Where | 


could it be gone? The idea that it might be dis- 
covered threw him intoa clammy perspiration. What 


over-carefulness sometimes | 


BY JOHN EVEREST. 


| should he do, and how should he escape from the spot ? 
| He pondered for some time, thinking at first he might 
| set out on a pedestrian tour from Burnford, but that 
| would be too slow a disappearance, and if suspicion 
became excited he might easily be arrested. No, 
that would not do. At length he remembered that 
| there was a late train leaving Thornton for London 
| and the south. He might be in time to catch that. 
| Acting upon this idea he sallied forth from his lodg- 
| ings. At first he looked this way and that, to observe 
| whether he was being followed, but, becoming re- 
assured, he gave up the idea as absurd, and pressed 
| forward with all haste. 
| Now, for some hours before setting out upon his 
journey, Mr. Inspector Diggens and an assistant 
officer had been on the watch for Boyne. The latter 
saw him start from his lodgings, and take the road 
towards Thornton. Hastily communicating the news 
to his superior, Mr. Diggens and his assistant were 
speedily following Boyne, unobserved by him. He 
was a big, powerful fellow, and when desperate it 
would have been a question whether any two officers 
could have mastered him. This was not the only 
consideration, however, which weighed with the in- 
spector. He was anxious to discover whether Boyne’s 
real object was flight. Diggens being known to 
| Boyne, the former kept in the background, and al- 
| lowed his assistant to take the lead. Upon reaching 
| the station at Thornton, all fell out as the inspector 
| anticipated. Boyne took his ticket for London, and 
| walked out upon the platform to wait for the up-train. 
| He was joined by the detective, whom he did not re- 
cognise, as he appeared in plain clothes, 





The officer walked leisurely up to Boyne. 

“Going up to London, my man?” 

“Yes, Iam; what business is that 0’ yours ? ” 

“Only this, that you must go back to Burnford 
with me.” 


With that the officer sprang upon Boyne, but the 
| latter shook him off. At that moment, however, he 
| ° g . . a . . . 

| was seized from behind, with a firm grip; while, ina 
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second more, the officer who had been beaten off had 
whipped the handcuffs upon his man. The whole thing 
was done in less time than it takes to recount it. 

“Sorry to interfere with your little game,” said 
Inspector Diggens, “but you are wanted very par- 
ticularly. The London job can wait.” 

Boyne saw that he was completely mastered, and 
cursed his evil fortune. Nor could he resist the 
feeling that all was known—the certain, calm, but 
vigilant manner of the inspector told him that; and 
he knew just enough of the punishments for crime of 
this nature to be aware that things would go hard 
with him. Then, too, there was a previous convic- 
tion recorded against him. All these things would 
make his case wear a very dark aspect. On the road 
to Burnford he was very sullen in demeanour, and 
never once opened his lips to his captors. When 
landed in his cell at the police-office, he had time 
to think. Here the evil principles in his nature 
triumphed. Whether it was owing to the consciousness 
that he had for ever lost all chance of calling Mary 
Warner his own, and was therefore determined to 
bring down upon her head as much sorrow as he 
could accumulate, or whether he was simply under the 
spell of those vicious feelings which compel the traitor 
to the perpetration of the blackest of deeds, we cannot 
say; butthe fact remains thesame, he resolved tomake 
a confession, bringing in Warner as his accomplice. 

In pursuance of his determination he desired an 
interview with Inspector Diggens. That officer told 
him that he need not say anything now, but that if 
he did, all that he uttered must be taken down, and 
it might be used in evidence against him. Boyne 
still persisted in his wish, and made full confession 
of the whole affair, implicating Warner, as we have 
said. This was no more than the officer expected, but 
he despised his prisoner from the bottom of his heart. 
Boyne seemed to exult in the thought that as he was 
bound to suffer he would notsufferalone. The radically 
base know no pleasure but that which springs from the 
misfortunes or the enforced crimnality of others. 

Meanwhile Warner had gone to bed in his own 
home, little suspecting the mine that was being 
sprung beneath his feet. Mary had heard of the 
disaster at the Towers, but with all her knowledge and 
distrust of Boyne, she never associated his name with 
this incendiary deed. Had she been ready to believe 
evil this would doubtless have been her first thought, 
for had not she herself overheard the plan of revenge 
which had been concocted against Lord Carleton ? 

Next day was doomed to prove one of the saddest 
of her history. Warner, who made no struggle, was 
arrested as he sat at breakfast, and borne away to 
Burnford. When Mary saw his danger, it seemed to 
bring back within her all the deep affection of the 
past. She clung to him, and assured him that she 
would be true to him whatever happened. The officers 
were deeply moved at the scene, and even Warner 
himself was filled with remorse. He had a glimpse 





for a moment of all the strong virtue of her nature, 
of her truth and purity, of all that she must have 
suffered in recent years as the consequence of his 
cruelty and wrong-doing. 

Bending over her, he kissed her upon the cheek. 
Mary had received no embrace from him for more 
than two years past, and this return of tenderness 
on his part seemed to reach her very soul, and shake 
it to its depths. 

“Father, let me go with you wherever you go!” 
she cried. 

He put up his hands, and beckoned her to be silent. 
Then he quietly led her to the sofa, and having once 
more kissed her, he told the officers that he was ready 
to accompany them. 

We shall not attempt to describe the rest of that 
painful day. Some griefs are too sacred for analysis, 
and of such a character was that which now over- 
whelmed Mary Warner. So far as the human is 
concerned she was alone in the world, and could have 
prayed to be no more, 

Meanwhile, during the time that these incidents 
had been occurring in Northshire Philip Vaughan 
was in London. He had left The Grange early on 
the morning after his last interview with Mary. 
When he reached the railway station at Thornton he 
heard the porters and others discussing the fire which 
had occurred at the Towers, but in terms so vague 
that he could gather no reasonable idea of what had 
taken place. Before he had time to make further 
inquiries the London train drew up to the platform, 
and he was quickly whirling away towards the metro- 
polis. ‘Two days after his arrival in town he received 
a letter from his friend Reginald Ashton, giving 
him details of the catastrophe, which surprised him 
very much. A large portion of the west wing of 
Carleton Towers had been utterly consumed, and 
with it a great number of valuable paintings and 
other articles. Philip was astonished, and quite 
prepared for the intimation at the close of Reginald’s 
letter that the fire was believed to be not accidental, 
and that the most rigorous investigations were being 
made to discover certain suspected persons, 

His astonishment at the news from Northshire did 
not end with the details of the fire. Philip received 
a second letter from his friend on the succeeding 
day, announcing that the inquiries made into the 
origin of the disaster had shown it to be the work of an 
incendiary. He also wrote that two persons had been 
arrested on very substantial grounds. One of these 
was the man Boyne, who had caused his lordship so 
much trouble and annoyance on several previous 
occasions, and the other was an accomplice of his 
named Warner. On coming to these names, Philip 
Vaughan could read no further. The writing seemed 
to swim before his eyes. He felt in a moment the 
overwhelming nature of the blow which had fallen 
upon Mary. Could he have riven from himself every 
advantage of a worldly nature which he possessed, 
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and have set sail for some distant clime with Mary 
as his companion, he would willingly have done so. 
But solutions of this nature to our difficulties are not 
always permitted. Philip was fighting the battle of 
the poor and the unfortunate in London, while the one 
who was nearest to his heart was equally in need of 
sympathy so far away. 

When he could bring himself to finish reading 
Reginald Ashton’s letter, he discovered that the man 
Boyne had confessed all, and that it was in conse- 
quence of his confession that Warner had been ar- 
rested. 

That evening Philip Vaughan was the principal 
speaker at a philanthropic meeting in Exeter Hall. 
He had become distinguished as a most ardent 
worker in every good and benevolent cause. Never 
did he speak before with such eloquence as on the 
present occasion. His words were winged, and there 
was not one person in that vast and crowded hall 
who did not know that his utterances came from the 
heart. He was finding his platform, and achieving 
tkat good which he had always desired and striven 
after. The audience hungraptupon his words, and now 
and again the hall rang with the tumultuous applause 
of the multitude, who to a man seemed fired intoenergy 
and uncontrollable emotion by his powerful oratory. 

When the meeting was over, weary and dispirited, 
Philip went homewards, resisting the invitations 
which were offered him for the rest of the evening 
by peers, bishops, and other distinguished supporters 
of the cause whose claims he had been advocating. 

As frequently happens, the day which had begun 
in surprises was destined to end in one. Philip 
Vaughan found a telegraphic message for him on 
arriving at Brook Street. He tore it open, and 
found that it was from his father. Mr. Vaughan 
had suffered a relapse, and though his condition was 
not pronounced dangerous, he desired to have his 
son by him. This news greatly agitated Philip, 
but it also found him something to do; for he had 
made many engagements for the ensuing week, 
which he must now write and postpone. This occu- 
pied him for several hours, and when all was over he 
found it impossible to sleep. His thoughts first re- 
verted to Mr. Vaughan, and then to Mary Warner, 
How he passed this night of anxiety he never knew, 
but early next morning he was prepared to start for 
Thornton. Leaving behind him such explanations 
as were necessary to account for his hasty journey, 
he caught the first train to the north. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
AS GOLD IS PURIFIED. 


“‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
SuakesrpeaRe: As You Like it. 


ArreEr such a catastrophe as that already detailed, 
it was not to be expected that Lord Carleton would 
long remain at the Towers, Accordingly, having as- 
certained the facts as to the capture of the offenders, 





and being assured that matters were all in train for 
their trial, his lordship made arrangements for visit- 
ing his town house. This decision was the cause of 
lively gratification in the peer’s household, for, since 
the fire he had become almost unbearable in his de- 
meanour. Irritated beyond measure at his losses— 
knowing that many priceless articles had been des- 
troyed which could never be replaced—his lordship 
vented his feelings upon any and every person who 
crossed his path. Life to the steward, in particular, 
had not been worth living since the night of the fire 
—Lord Carleton evidently regarded him as a special 
vessel into which might be emptied all the vials of 
his wrath. As even a worm will turn, however, when 
its powers of long-suffering have been too protractedly 
outraged, so on more than one oceasion, Mr. Andrews 
had been upon the verge of severing his connection 
with Carleton Towers. Had he actually expressed 
such a determination, his noble master would doubt- 
less have pressed him to stay, for the steward was a 
man in a thousand as regarded his business capa- 
bilities, and was acquainted with even the smallest 
item which concerned the Carleton estates. But Mr, 
Andrews could never screw his courage up to the 
sticking point, being afraid that he would be taken 
at his word, This he could not exactly afford. Lord 
Carleton might not be the best of employers, but at 
any rate his service was better than none. 

“Keep me well posted up in this business, 
Andrews,” said his lordship, referring to the case of 
Boyne and Warner. These were his parting words 
to the steward, having given him certain final in- 
structions while waiting for the London train at 
Thornton station. 

There was another cause for the irritability of 
Lord Carleton, besides the recent disaster and its 
consequences. We have before seen his devotion to 
the gaming-table, and latterly he had found the 
habit growing still stronger upon him. He could not 
longer remain away from London, and seemed to 
have lost all interest in everything save the one 
absorbing pursuit which now monopolised every 
thought and faculty. The time for which he had 
long striven, when he should recover his own again, 
had never arrived ; yet he was as deeply fascinated by 
play as ever. The heavy sum which Mr. Vaughan 
had recently advanced had now entirely gone, 
largely but not altogether in payment of his gam- 
bling debts, for there were other heavy expenses in 
connection with histown and country residences which 
must be met. But whenever he could avail himself 
of a hundred pounds for the purposes of play he had 
not scrupled to do so, till at length he was now 
almost in the same harassing pecuniary position as 
he was at the time when he made application to Mr. 
Vaughan. 

Lady Carleton had at length discovered the secret 
which for so many years had been jealously guarded 
by her husband. It was by the merest accident that 
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she did so; the manner of it need not concern us; 
suffice it to state that it was by means of one of 
those strange lapses which will sometimes overtake 
the most scheming of men. It was by an absence of 
watchfulness on Lord Carleton’s part that his wife 
first became fully alive to the cause of his growing 
estrangement from her, and his own evident dis- 
turbed and unhappy condition. At first, when she 
did not suspect the nature of the passion which con- 
sumed his soul, she had imagined that the cause of 
his coldness must be in herself, and she had re- 
doubled her efforts to please him, and to minister to 
his comforts ; but in course of time she became dis- 
abused of this feeling, and knew that there was some 
secret cause for his freqent absent-mindedness and 
his changed attitude and bearing. Yet when she 
was finally made aware of the nature of his bonds, 
she felt the difficulty of broaching the subject, and 
of begging him once more to assert his freedom. 
When there has been a gradual divergence of 
feeling and sentiment, extending over a number of 
years, it is a very difficult matter to take the initia- 
tory step towards overcoming the restraint that has 
arisen. But Lady Carleton knew that however pain- 
ful and delicate her task, it must be undertaken as a 
duty. Waiting a favourable opportunity for inter- 
vention, this opportunity came at last. 

Her remonstrances and entreaties apparently pro- 
duced good results, but these results were of the 
most transient character. It was not that Lord 
Carleton formed the deliberate intention of breaking 
his resolutions, but his favourite vice had acquired 
complete mastery over him; and when he returned 
to play after a short abstention from it, the charms 
of the gaming-table were all the stronger. He plunged 
still more recklessly into play than ever, and seemed 
unable to think of anything else. It was just at the 
time of the fire at the Towers that he was the greatest 
slave to his passion. 

Upon his return to town he speedily found his way 
to the club, and became absorbed in play. One, two, 
three hundred pounds had been lost, and still the 
game went on. Anon, there was a little change of 
fortune, and Lord Carleton became excited by the 
prospect that seemed dawning upon him. He lost 
his nerve, and played at random. His companions, 
a colonel in the Guards, a rich banker, and a member 
of the Lower House, saw that his nerves were shat- 
tered, and advised him to rest. He rejected the 
advice with scorn, and insisted upon the play pro- 
ceeding. The sums were increased, and his lordship 
had a terrible run of ill-luck. Everything seemed to 
go against him. He was particularly unfortunate in 
his cards, and he manipulated them in an absolutely 
childish manner. Midnight had long passed, and 
still the play went on. Lord Carleton became feverish 
and excited, but would not consent to hold his hand. 
After playing for nine or ten hours he had sustained 
a loss of upwards of two thousand pounds. At length 





he left the table for a short time, and went into the 
smoking-room, in order to recover the equilibrium 
which he had lost. Having occasion to ring for the 
waiter, he reached the bell, gave it one violent pull, 
and then sank prone upon the floor. 

The waiter entered, and, seeing Lord Carleton upon 
the carpet, speechless, and with his ghastly face up- 
turned towards the ceiling, he gave an alarm. 

The house was instantly aroused, and the officials, 
together with his lordship’s friends, were soon 
gathered round the prostrate form. 

A doctor was sent for, and, meantime, one of the 
club officials loosed Lord Carleton’s neckcloth, and 
raised his head. Medical aid speedily arrived, and 
the professional man corroborated the opinion of those 
who had set down the attack as a stroke of apoplexy. 
The mental excitement the sufferer had undergone 
during the last ten hours had proved too much for 
the brain. Lord Carleton lay for hours in an uncon- 
scious condition. When removal was permitted he 
was carefully conveyed to his town residence under 
the doctor’s supervision, and Mr. Ashton was tele- 
graphed for from Carleton Towers. 

When Reginald received the telegram from London 
he was just preparing to go out ona visit. He was 
naturally much disturbed at the sight of the missive. 
There was no call on his own part for telegraphic mes- 
sages, and when he saw them he knew that they 
boded no good. He left the messenger standing in 
the hall while he went into his own room to read 
the telegram. He had not the courage to open it in 
the hall, where Lady Carleton was sure to discover 
by his manner if anything serious were amiss. 

Though Keginald Ashton had frequently had the 
misfortune to oppose his father’s wishes, he yet loved 
him strongly ; and the pain with which he read of 
his seizure was deep and keen. What was to be 
done? In the first place he sent a return message 
by the boy to the effect that he should start for 
London by the next train. Having got thus far, 
how was he to break the distressing news to his 
mother? He could not leave her in the dark, and 
go up to his father without mentioning the matter 
at all, This was the most difficult task before him. 
He could bear any amount of trouble himself, but 
was very loth to inflict it upon Lady Carleton. Yet 
time pressed, and something must be done. He 
therefore went to her ladyship, and found her in the 
morning-room. 

She saw at a glance by her son’s face that some- 
thing unusual had occurred. 

“Tam obliged to leave for London by the next 
train, mother, but I hope I shall not be away long.” 

“ Reginald, what is the matter? I can see that it 
is something serious, so do not attempt to hide it 
from me. Is your father——” 

Her ladyship stopped here, unable to complete 
the sentence. Her mind had reverted to Lord 
Carleton’s terrible passion for play, and she had in 
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some way connected this and Reginald’s journey 
together. 

“Yes, mother; he is suddenly attacked with ill- 
ness, and I must go up to him at once.” 

“Tell me all. Let me see the message. I am 
quite calm, and it is better that I should know all 
now,” said Lady Carleton, and she held out her 
hand for the message. 

Mr. Ashton, seeing that his mother perhaps sus- 
pected what had really occurred, deemed it prudent 
no longer to withhold the information from her. 

Lady Carleton, having read the missive, sank into 
a chair, and buried her face in her hands. Reginald 
stood silently by her for some moments. Then she 
looked up, and inquired—* When is the next train to 
London ?” 

Her son consulted his watch, and replied, “There 
is one due at Thornton in an hour and a half.” 


“Then I will be ready in half an hour to go with | 


you,” said her ladyship. 


Reginald endeavoured to dissuade her from her 


purpose, but in vain. When she asked him whether 


it was not her duty to be by the side of her husband, | 


he had no reply to make. Besides this, she was a 
true woman, and it was not her habit to fly from any 
sorrow or trouble which concerned those who were 
dear to her, 

Accordingly mother and son took train together. 
Both were impatient till the journey should be over, 
and it may readily be imagined that the ride was 
anything but a pleasant one. Neither had the heart 
for conversation, and in their lives there was no 
record of so sad and miserable a time. 

Lord Carleton had not recovered consciousness 
when the travellers reached Cavendish Square. The 
doctor was closely questioned by Lady Carleton, but 


he could not afford much hope. Then began weary | 


watching and waiting on the part of the relatives of 
the afflicted peer for the signs of returning life, How 


poignant was the anguish of those hours only the | 


watchers themselves could tell. There is something 


peculiarly terrible in the semblance of death without | 


the reality. When the last enemy has actually borne 
away the human spirit from the body, we know that 


all is over, and that there is nothing more to hope | 


for. But Lady Carleton was keeping vigil over a 


form from which the spirit had not yet departed, and | 


yet astrange dark cloud enveloped him, and prevented 
the revelation of that spirit which still inhabited the 
tenement of the flesh. 

How long she sat and waited for the signs of re- 
turning life she knew not; it might be hours or it 
might be days, for any account which she took of 
passing time; but she was relieved of her heavy 
load of care partially when she beheld the patient at 
length turn his eyes towards her, and saw steal over 
his face a very faint smile of recognition. He had, 
however, as yet no power of speech. Lady Carleton 
knelt down and kissed his hand, but was afraid of 


any other demonstrations of affection lest her husband 
should suffer a relapse. 

We shall not follow the course of Lord Carleton’s 
convalescence. He did recover from the greater 
effects of the shock, but his system was shattered, 
and he appeared the wreck of what he once was. 

Lady Carleton had many consultations with the 
medical man respecting the future. The latter re- 
commended that as soon as his lordship had suffi- 
ciently recovered he should be taken away from 
London altogether, and given a complete change of 
scene. He should recommend Cannes or Nice, or 
| some other pleasant place of Continental resort. Lady 
| Carleton loved her husband dearly, notwithstanding 
| all that had passed, and would gladly have gone with 
| him to the end of the world if that would have 
| brought back his health, and given to his mind that 
feeling of peace which she knew it so greatly needed. 

His lordship progressed satisfactorily, considering 
| the serious nature of the seizure, and having left the 
charge of his affairs in the hands of his son, he went 
to Cannes with Lady Carleton. 

During their stay here, her ladyship noticed with 
deep satisfaction another change in her husband, 
besides the recovery of some measure of physical 
health. He became kind to her, as in the days of 
old, when he had first won her heart; and this re- 
turning affection on his part brought her a pleasure 
and solace more profound than she had known for 
years. It seemed as if the cloud which had been 
settling over the heads of husband and wife had 
been suddenly lifted and dissipated by the visitation 
| which had overtaken the former. 

One evening they were sitting together in the 





drawing-room of their apartments at Cannes, when 
Lord Carleton took his wife by the hand. 

“ Caroline,’ he said—and it was the first time for 
many years that he had called Lady Carleton by her 
Christian name—‘‘I have not been what I should 
have been latterly to you.” 
| €Qh, don’t trouble about that, Cecil. We shall 
be happy again; and now that I have won back your 
love, I shall know no other sorrow.” 

“ But it is right that I should tell you why I have 
been so estranged from you. It is not that I have 
| loved you less, but this miserable demon of play so 
got hold of me that I had room for no other thought. 
Thank God, I have conquered it at last, and if you 
will only say you forgive me I will enter upon a 
different life, if Providence spares me!” 

Lady Carleton burst into tears, Whoever resisted 
a prodigal’s pleadings—be it mother whose heart has 
yearned over her straying son, or wife who has secretly 
wept over a husband’s waning affection ? 

“You are my own husband still, Cecil, and I am 
grateful to God that He has given you back to me.” 

With these two the world rolled backward, and 
became again the world of their youth, 

(To be continued. ) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—1 Sam. i., ii., iv. (parts of). 
Ye~ NTRODUCTION. Have now gone through 
lives of patriarchs; story of children of 

Israel till settled in Canaan; history of 

Judges; now come to new part of Bible. 

Stories of prophets and kings—prophets 

the teachers, guides, and sometimes 

priests; kings ruling over the nation. 
temind children how at first the head of each family, 
such as Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 18), Abraham (Gen. 
xv. 9), were both kings and priests. Then all the 
first-born to be holy to the Lord (Ex. xiii. 2), 
because of deliverance of their first-born from 
Egypt when first-born of Egyptians destroyed ; 
but then tribe of Levi chosen instead, because 
they not joined in worship of golden calf (Ex. 
xxxii, 26). Hitherto had no king. Who was their 
king? This system called Theocracy. But who 
were raised up from time to time after Joshua’s 
death? Shall read to-day of Eli, last of Judges, sort 
of connecting link between judges and kings. 

I. Ext Ministerina. (Read 9—18). The 
Temple not yet built. Where did the people wor- 
ship ? Where 
was it set up? but all the fittings complete, as God 
had told Moses in the Mount how to make them. 
Who went to the Tabernacle, and for what purpose ? 
In what way did she pray ? 





ke 





The Tabernacle simply a large tent. 


This very good plan in 
private prayer, to move lips though not speaking 
words aloud ; helps to keep up attention. What 
mistake did Eli make about her? Where was he 
sitting ? thus could watch the people. Too much 
drink sad at all times, much worse to come insuch a 
state to God’s house. How did Hannah answer him ? 
What blessing does Eli give her? He too will pray 
that she may have blessing she desires. Fervent 
prayer of righteous man avails much (James v. 16). 
II. Ext witn uis Sons. (Read ii, 12—17; 22—25). 
Who would succeed to priesthood at Eli’s death ? 
priests always to keep in same family; whose? 
(Num. iii. 3, 10), but such a holy office would require 
holy men; were Eli’s sons such? What are they 
called? But what was their sin? Explain by referring 
to Lev. iii. 3, 16, that the fat of the animal brought 
as a peace-offering was to be burnt on the altar as 
“the Lord’s,” but these men sent a servant to take 
the best part of the meat before it was burnt, for 
themselves. Effect would be that people would not 
care to bring sacrifice ; would shrink from making an 
offering to God of the sacrifice not properly made. 
Thus priest’s sons kept the people from sacrificing, 
thus took God’s name in vain. Besides this, com- 
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mitted other gross sins. What should their father 
have done? Corrected them, and prevented their 
behaving in this way; instead of this what did he 
do? merely reproved them, but without effect. Had 
gone on too long in course of sin to be stopped by a 
few words. What a sad picture ! the old priest warning 
in vain! What a bad example to other families! 
Priest’s family should be an example of godliness not 
sin. 

III. Et1 Warnep or Gop. (Read ii. 27—35). 
Who was sent to rebuke him? Name of this man of 
God unknown ; shows were other prophets in the land. 
How does he describe the office of a priest? In two 
main points—(a) to offer up sacrifices; remind how 
every morning and night a lamb was to be offered ; 
daily ; type of Lamb of God. (6) To offer up incense ; 
an altar of incense, fire never allowed to go out; 
smoke always rising to heaven, type of our prayers. 
But had they fulfilled their office? had taken best 
part of offerings for themselves. Eli had evidently 
eaten of the offerings himself; thus joined in sin of 
sons ; honoured them before God. 

IV. Exi’s DeatH. (Read iv. 12—18.) A great 
battle with the Philistines; which side wins? what 
had Israelites taken into battle? Thought would be 
sure to win if ark with them ; but had forsaken God ; 
so he forsook them. Who was watching over safety 
of ark? How old was Eli? What news did the 
messenger tell him? Great slaughter; his two sons 
killed ; the ark taken by the enemy! Whieh did he 
care most about? must have been a good man after 
all. What became of him ? how long had he judged 
Israel? What asad ending of 40 years’ ministry! 

Lessons. What does his life teach us? (1) The 
fear of God. They thought more of this life; eating 
&e., than of God. Had their good things, but lost 
eternity (see Luke xvi. 25). What a solemn warning. 
(2) The power of influence. These men led a nation 
Awful 
Are we doing so in 


Evil deeds must affect others also. 
thing to lead others into sin. 


astray. 
any way? (3) Need of discipline. Children some- 
times complain if reproved or punished. Really the 
kindest thing possible (Heb. xii. 7). Some day will 
thank parents and teachers for their corrections. 
Questions to be answered. 

1. Under what government had Israelites 
hitherto ? 
. What blessing did Eli give Hannah ? 
. What was the sin of Eli’s sons ? 
. What was the double office of the priesthood ? 
. How was Eli warned, and how did he die? 
. What lessons may we learn from his life ? 


been 
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ANGELS UNAWARES. 


PART III. 

” said 
4 Baptiste. 

“ Ah, what can we do?” asked his com- 
)* panion, despairingly. 

“We shall see,” replied Baptiste. “Hark, 
surely I heard voices!” 

“ Yes, and I too hear them!” 

They struggled on, and presently heard the words— 
“Oh, Brune, Brune, why have you left me!” 
Starting off suddenly, regardless of his companion, 
Baptiste ran after the dog, who tore on in front, 
barking gladly. On, on, he stumbled, with mad 
haste, and in a few more moments, Toinette, half 
frozen, was sobbing in her father’s arms. “How 
is this, my daughter!” cried the agitated man. 

Yes, there was the mountain; but, oh, horror! 
instead of his home, perched snugly in the sheltered 
nook on its side, there shone under the cruel moon- 
beams a white, shapeless mass of snow. 

“ We are homeless !”’ sobbed Toinette, clinging to 
her father in terror, “and Jacques ——” tears 
choked her utterance. 

But this was not the time for mourning; and 
with one sigh for his child gone to join his mother 
in heaven, Baptiste brought all his faculties to bear 
upon the question, How was he to save the doctor, 
himself, and Toinette? “Courage!” he said, bravely, 
‘and trust in heaven’s mercy.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, solemnly, “for heaven is 
very near.” 

Ah, but not in the way the doctor meant! he 
thought they would soon be there. Heaven’s mercy 
was indeed near them in that awful hour; and 
Toinette never, in all her life, forgot their wondrous 
escape on that wonderful and awful night. 

She was just telling her father, in broken sentences, 
how Pierre Perdu had dropped down in the snow, when 
Brune began rooting and tearing at it with muzzle 
and paws, whining and barking the while. Without 
a moment’s hesitation Baptiste began helping him. 

“Will Monsieur go and see what he can do for the 
poor lad?” he said, without pausing in his occupation. 

“ Toinette, go thou and show Monsieur where he 
lies.” 

The doctor hurried off, but soon returned, for poor 
Pierre was beyond human help. Then joining 
Baptiste, all three worked on in desperate silence ; 
it was a race against time for life. 

Presently Baptiste’s knife encountered something 
hard. ‘“ We must widen the hole,” he said, joyfully, 
“and then we shall find the window.” 

For it had occurred to him that his cottage, being 
placed in a little hollow in the mountain side, 
would not have to bear the whole weight of the 
avalanche, although covered, and doubtless much 








injured by it; there was also a faint hope that 
Jacques might be safe within. At last the window 
was reached; a little later, and Baptiste Gerou was 
in his half-destroyed home again. 

There, in front of the fire, lay the little prisoner, 
still unconscious, but, as they soon perceived, un- 
injured. Baptiste’s heart was one jubilant song of 
thanksgiving when their exertions were repaid by 
Jacques’ return to consciousness; and you must try 
to imagine the meeting between father and son, for 
I cannot describe it. 

Poor lost Pierre’s body was brought into the cottage; 
but he was lost no longer, for God had found him. 

One fact made a deep impression on her mind; 
the Bible lay open where Jacques had left it, at the 
thirteenth of Hebrews, and the first thing she saw 
after Jacques opened his eyes again, was this text, 
“ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained ‘ angels unawares.’ ” 

For poor Pierre and his dog, despite her unkindness 
and wicked want of faith in God, had indced proved 
“angels unawares ”’ to them. 

After that they were still more fortunate, for, their 
adventure becoming known, the people in the town 
to which they had removed got up a subscription for 
them, which Baptiste accepted as a loan, and in due 
time was able to pay it all back. In the warm cosy 
town, too, Jacques grew quite strong and hearty 
under the kind doctor’s care. 

Toinette grew up a grave, quiet girl, for she could 
never forget poor Pierre’s end, and her share in it. 

I must not forget the noble animal who has played 
such an important part in this tale; he became 
Toinette’s property, and had a beautiful silver collar 
bought for him, which he wore till he died. 

Ruru MircHett. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

266. What is understood by the expression “ The 
burden of the Lord?” 

267. What city alone in all the land of Canaan 
made peace with the Israelites ? 

268. On what occasion did the people of Israel 
cause a public destruction to be made of all the 
altars, images, and groves which were in the land ? 

269. Quote a proverb which shows the evil effects 
of tale-bearing. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 736. 

255. Philemon 9. 

256. 2 Sam. vi. 20—23. 

257. Josh. xviii. 8, 9. 

258. Josh. xi. 4—8. 

259. By quoting to them these words of tho 
Psalmist, “‘ The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof” (1 Cor. x. 26). 
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And smiled again when she drew near.”— p. 770. 
FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARETY. 


x YAITH, Hope, and Love, together stood, Faith’s clear brown eyes were fixed afar ; 

Pl With flowing waves of sun-touched hair, And though her robe showed many a stain 
“In truth a beautous sisterhood— Of travelled road, and wearying load, 

I could not choose, each seemed so fair. Heavenward she looked through mist and rain. 
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And ever when her heart fel sad, 
And ever when her feet were sure, 

She downward glanced, and then grew glad 
To see the shining cross she bore. 


Hope’s sparkling orbs o’erflowed with light, | 
Her buoyant feet searce touched the ground, | 
And even in the darkest night, 
Some ray from moon or star she found. 


She dried the mourner’s falling tear ; 
The captive half forgot his chain, 
And smiled again when she drew near, 
Who came like sunshine after rain, 


Love’s sweet blue eyes were dim with tears, 
She moved about with noiseless grace, 





Her tender heart forgot its fears, 
And often sought the dreariest place. 


Where Faith’s clear eyes forgot to look, 
And Hope went out with saddened tread, 
Her quiet way she softly took, 
Ard many a prayer and blessing said. 


In hers the sinner’s hand I saw, 
She cleimed the outcast for her brother, 
One Blessed Book contained her law— 
She studied it, and knew no other. 


Said I, “ O maid of gentle mien, 
Though fair are all you sisters three, 
Each tenderest grace in you is seen” — 
And so I chose sweet Charity. M. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

NNIE, have you seen anything of Ruby?” | 
“No, indeed, mamma—I can’t say I | 
have. This charade has taken up all 
my time and thoughts. Oh dear, how 

VX? hotI am! Cissy had a glimpse of her 
“/294#) face once for a moment, looking particu- 
ate larly gloomy, and then it vanished.” 

* Gloomy?” 

“T am sure I don’t know why. Something odd 
seems to have taken possession of her to-day. She 
disappeared quite early in the afternoon, and Ber- 
ridge brought me a queer sort of half-message from 
her to the effect that she was fatigued, and didn’t 
desire our company.” é 

“ Jealous—depend upon it,” said Cissy Bligh. 
“Let us go and rout the poor thing up. Annie, you 
have hurt her feelings somehow.” 

“Not intentionally; but some people are so fear- 
fully sensitive. Oh, she will do well enough,” said 
Annie, carelessly. 

“Is that the way you treat your friends ? ” 

‘IT don’t like friends who take offence,” 

«At all events I wouldn’t leave her to nurse her 
imagined wrongs in some doleful retreat. Come, 
Annie.” 

“ Yes, go, my dear,” said Mrs, Arbuthnot, in a per- 
suasive tone; and with considerable unwillingness 
Annie complied. 

“ Not here, evidently,” Cissy remarked, when they 








DUESBURY DEE. 
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creating some disturbance thereby, and passed the 
glass door. A solitary blue-and-white figure met 
their gaze. Ruby’s occupation seemed to be that of 
star-gazing, but at the first sound of Annie’s ‘“‘ Why, 
Ruby!” ske gave a violent start, and turned to meet 
the intruders. Esc: whole face was scarlet in an 
instant. Passionate resentment against Annie for 
the personal wrong done to herself rose with sudden 
force to the surface of the tumult in her mind. Ruby 
strove breathlessly to hold herself in. 

“ Why, my dear Ruby, what are you doing down 
here ?” 

“Nothing,” was the curt reply. 

“Has no one spoken to you? What a shame! 
Come along, and Ciss and I will look after you. 
Would you like a game of bagatelle ? ” 

Os 

“There is singing in the drawing-room. Miss 
James has the sweetest veice. Come, and we’ll ask 
for a song particularly for you.” 

*T don’t want a song.” 

“Well, come along, darling, and don’t be vexed 
about nothing,” said Annie, in a winning tone. ‘I 
did not mean to seem neglectful.” 

Annie would have slipped her arm within Ruby’s, 
but she found herself decidedly repulsed. While 
thinking beforehand over this first meeting with her 
cousin, Ruby had fully intended to be only cold and 
reserved, and to avoid all explanations. But she 
had miscalculated her own powers of self-restraint. 





had walked the length of the room, “ Her dress is a 
fac-simile of yours, you say. One would see that at 
once, even if her back were turned. Let us try the 
library.” 

There they found a game of bagatelle going on. 
Beyond lay a small conservatory, the entrance to 
which was guarded by a double row of occupied 
chairs. Annie and Cissy made their way through, 


Anger rose in too high a wave not to break. 
| Annie, don’t pretend,” she said, in a voice 
| trembling with passion. ‘‘How can you make- 
believe to care for me?” 
|  « Nonsense, Ruby! What has happened? Of 

course I love you,” said Annie, becoming flushed 
| herself, while Cissy looked on curiously. 

“Love me! And say such things of me!” 
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“T don’t understand. What have I said?” 

“In your room, of course. I could net help 
hearing. But I don’t want to talk aboutit. Only I 
understand you now. And—and—I mean to go home 
to-morrow.” 

“ Well, if you really were listening to our private 
conversation through the wall I think it was ex- 
tremely dishonourable; and I said nothing but the 
truth,” Annie answered, indignantly. 

“It was not true that ——” 

“That what ? ” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. 

“Yes, it does. What was not true?” 

“That—I pushed Frida.” 

Ruby’s smothered sob had a ring of heart-pain 
init. Cissy understood, if Annie did not. 

“ Annie was not sure about a push,” Cissy said, in 
an apologetic tone. ‘ Miss Caradoc, do believe that 
she did not mean to be unkind. We talked too 
freely, but we are very old friends, and we had no 
idea of your listening.” 

“T wasinmy room. I could not help hearing,” 
Ruby answered, stiffly. ‘‘ You saidnothing. It was 
Annie, And Annie knew I was there, and she knew 
the wall was thin.” 

The girls exchanged glances, and Cissy gave Annie 
an expressive touch, by way of a hint. 

“Come, Ruby, let us make it up and be friends 
again,” said the latter. “It is so uncomfortable to 
quarrel, and what is the use? It was all a mistake, 
and I am really very sorry if I said anything to hurt 
your feelings.” 

“ You see we were all rather wild together,” added 
Cissy. 

Ruby’s face was resolutely turned away. 

“Girls do get excited,’ said Annie. “ Yeu do 
yourself, Ruby. I dare say I said some rather silly 
But you ought to be able to trust me. Now 
come, Ruby dear.” 

Ruby seemed to translate the “ come” into “ go.” 
She retreated two or three paces, and declined to 
answer. 

“Well, if you won’t give way, I don’t see the good 
of staying here any longer. I have done my share.” 

“Do make another effort,” whispered Cissy. “The 
poor thing looks so utterly miserable.” 

“No use now. She will come round by-and-by. 
Better leave her to herself,’ was the equally loew- 
toned reply—not so low but that some of it reached 
Ruby’s excited hearing. 


things. 


Cissy seemed unwilling, but was drawn away, and 
the glass door shut after them with a snap of the 
handle. 

Tears came in a rush the moment Ruby was 
alone, “Why did I say so much? What was the 
good ?” she asked herself, bitterly. ‘“ Annie did tell 
the truth, for it was my domg. Why should I mind 
her words about me at all? That isn’t the worst— 
oh, no, no! Ihave no right to be angry with her. 
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I am angry, though—so angry that it doesn’t seem 
as if I ever could speak kindly to her again. If I 
could but go straight home this moment to mamma 
and Frida! They love me dearly. How could I ever 
wart to leave them! My own poor Frida! It must 
have seemed so hard, so selfish! Oh, I didn’t know 
what I was like till now—and yet I often thought I 
knew. Oh, mamma! oh, Frida! I can never be 
happy again !” 

Presently the conservatory door was opened, and 
Ruby looked round, expecting to see 
Annie But this time it was an old 
gentleman, with silvery hair and bent head, who 
came slowly along the conservatory. He peered into 
one flower after another as he advanced, with a 


shut anew. 


once more. 


pleased little smile at each. 

“Why, there is somebody here all alone,” he said. 
* One of the merry party tired of playing, eh?” and 
he put up his gold-rimmed double eye-glass, for the 
light coming through the window of the library was 
somewhat dim. ‘“ Dear me, dear me, why, it is quite a 
I wonder whether she loves flowers and 


” 


young lady. 
dislikes crowds as much as I do.” 

Ruby said not a word. The clear kind eyes sur- 
veyed her steadily. 

“Somebody in trouble too. This is the first 
sorrowful face I have seen all the evening.” 

There was a vaeant space upon one of the lower 
flower-shelves, and he took a seat there cautiously, 
closing Ruby into her corner by the move. 

“Now, I have you prisoner,” he said, smilingly. 
“Just room for you to sit opposte. So—yes—that 
is better than standing, eh? I find it so, for Iam 
old and stiff. Which of these flowers do you admire 
the most? This camellia is sweet, so pure and un- 
stained. You and I would like to be that in heart, 
would we not ?” 

He talked rather to her than with her for some 
minutes, as if to give her confidence, 

“Annie Arbuthnot is my niece,” he said, “and 
that is why I am here to-night. Idon’t often go out, 
but one must not always consult one’s own likings. 
People can’t always even indulge themselves with 
taking refuge in conservatories.” 

And a little later he said, suddenly, “ But what is 
the trouble? What makes this one face so sad, when 
all the other young ones are so gay?” 

He waited in vain for a reply. 

« An old man of seventy-five may venture upon a 
liberty. We are strangers, but I have known much 
trouble, and I always feel drawn to those in sorrow. 
What is it, my child? Something in which I can help 
you?” 

«Nobody can.” 

“ Nobody ?” 

“ Nobody in all the world,” 
“No sorrow lies beyond all 
«There is One 


said Ruby, hopelessly. 
yeach of remedy,” he 
said, gravely. with whom nothing is 
impossible,” 
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“Nothing can be done in this,” murmured Ruby. 

“Why not?” 

“It can’t. It is done—and it can’t be undone,” 
said Ruby, with tears running down her cheeks. 

‘‘But the consequences of a deed may be done 
away.” 

“* No—that is the thing,” she said, drawing in her 
breath. 

“You must not limit God’s power. Much is 
possible that seems impossible. Still it may be as 
you fear. Sometimes it is God’s will that we should 
reap through life the consequences of a single act—a 
wilful act perhaps.” 

Ruby’s lip quivered. 

“Then it isn’t that anybody has been unkind to 
your” 

“Yes; but that isn’t the worst.” 

“The worst is most commonly that which weighs 
upon the conscience,” he said, gently. “Is it so 
with you, my child? That is a heavy burden; but 
the heaviest may be laid off upon Christ.” 

“T don’t feel as you think I do,” Ruby forced her- 
self to say. “I know I have been very bad—very 
wrong—and I am sorry; but I can’t somehow think 
much of anything except—except x 

“‘ Except the consequences of what you have done,” 
he suggested, seeing her meaning with quickness. 
“Then you can’t at all say with David, ‘ Against 
Thee, Thee only, have I sinned?’ ” 

“No,” said Ruby, sorrowfully. “It is about 
mamma and Frida that I mind most. Nothing can 
undo it with Frida—and perhaps not with mamma 
either, 

“That perhaps leaves room for prayer. You 
must not feel too sure in either case, for many a 
trouble which threatens never comes to pass. We 
are often mistaken. But,” and he spoke very gently 
again, “‘you are grieved to have wronged your 
mother and your friend—your sister, is it p—because 
you love them. How about the wrong done to your 
Lord and Master in heaven ?” 

Ruby stood up, calming herself with a strong 
effort. 

“Tcan’t make myself feel just as I ought,” she 
said. “I know I have been very wrong, and I am 
very miserable. I wouldn’t say this to anybody else, 
but thank you for being so kind; only I don’t want 
to talk any more, please; and please may I go? 
Annie may come back, and I would rather not see 
her. I would do anything in the world to undo what 
I have done, but I can’t.” 

“TI will not keep you,” he said, rising. “But, 
remember, all is not hopeless. The only hopelessness 
is in your not turning to God, He is ready to forgive, 
and strong to help. Will you promise me to pray ?”’ 

Ruby looked up earnestly. 

“‘ T can’t just now,” she said; “ I am angry, and I 
can’t forgive somebody; and I want so much to get 
home.” 








“ Put aside hindrances. Ask for strength to get 
over that ‘can’t.’ Promise me,” he repeated. 

* T will, when I can,” said Ruby. 

And then she was gone. 





CHAPTER XXII, 
“Tam sure I could not help it, mamma. Oh dear, 
I am so sleepy! Ruby need not have taken 
offence,” 

“My dear Annie, you really ought to be more care- 
ful. Nothing is more trying than to hear oneself 
spoken about unkindly.” 

“ Now, I really don’t think I said anything unkind. 
Did I, Cissy? Did I, Minna?” asked Annie, appeal- 
ing to one and another of her three cousins as they 
stood in a group under the drawing-room chandelier, 
the guests having departed. 

“Slightly patronising,” said Cissy. 

“ T hardly think I should have been overwhelmingly 
complimented in her place,” added Minna. 

“At all events she had no business to listen. 
Mamma, I am so tired. Can’t we adjourn our dis- 
cussion, and go to bed ?” 

*“T must see Ruby first. 
this should have happened.” 

“T really do believe that one-half of the grievance 
was that she did not find herself the most important 
person with me,” said Annie. 

“That speech savours slightly of conceit, my dear,”’ 
said Cissy, quietly; and Annie blushed. 

“ Well, but I can’t help knowing that she did seem 
very fond of me.” 

* And you of her?” 

“*T liked her.” 

** And she liked you. How could it be more? Feel- 
ings of a fortnight’s growth. Annie, be reasonable. 
Honestly, I do think the poor girl was more unhappy 
than angry. You know what you said about her 
sister and mother.” 

‘That could not be new to her.” 

“Why, you yourself declared that she had not 
been told.” 

“Somebody said she had not. How should I know? 
She may have been. Good night.” 

Annie would stay for no more. 
rather in an ill-temper. 

“Tt is particularly vexatious,” Mrs. Arbuthnot re- 
peated. “ My brother-in-law, Mr. Wilmot, seems to 
have found Ruby somewhere in a state of great dis- 
tress. I had some difficulty in parrying his questions, 
but I told him there had been a silly girlish dis- 
agreement, and also that her sister was very ill. He 
leaves London for a week to-morrow, or we should 
hear more from him about it. I don’t know what 
Ruby said to him, but I saw he suspected Annie of 
being in the wrong. You will all like to go to bed 
now, I think. I must see Ruby too.” 

She found her way to Ruby’s room, and tapped at 
the door. 


It is very annoying that 


She went away, 
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“My dear, are you in bed?” she asked, but Ruby’s 
hand flung it wide instantly. 

“TI was watching for you to go past,” she said. “I 
want to go home to-morrow, please, Mrs. Arbuthnot.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot entered, and shut the door, placing 
her candle on the table with an air of deliberation. 

“Tam sorry to hear from the girls that things 
have been said in your hearing to give you pain,” 
she said. “ But you know what girls are, my dear 
Ruby, when they get together, and I am afraid there 
is still a little of the spoilt child in Annie. She did 
not mean to be unkind. She was very thoughtless, but 
you must not attach any importance to her chatter.” 

“T want to go home to-morrow, please,” repeated 
Ruby. 

“Impossible, my dear!” 

“TIT must go; I can’t stay away any longer.” 

“ Because of what Annie said? You are making 
far too much of the matter.” 

“Not because of what she said about me; that 
does not matter. It isn’t as if we were old friends,” 
said Ruby, a touch of resentment breaking out again; 
“but I must go, please.” 

“There is no escort. I have undertaken to send 
you home under escort, and I cannot do so before 
Thursday,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot, rather coldly. “We 
will do our best to make you happy meantime.” 

“Till Thursday! Oh, I can’t wait—I would rather 
travel alone.” : 

“Quite impossible!” repeated Mrs, Arbuthnot. 
“You are far too inexperienced in travelling, my 
dear Ruby. It is a particularly troublesome journey. 
You must put that idea quite out of your head; and 
after all, why should you be in such haste? Cannot 
you forgive a few thoughtless words ?” 

“ You don’t understand—it isn’t that,” said Ruby. 
“TI ought to be at home. I ought never to have 
come away. If anything should happen to mamma 
or Frida——” 

“* Cissy was right,’’ thought Mrs. Arbuthnot. Aloud 
she remarked, cheerfully, “Is that all? Three days 
more or less can make no possible difference. I am 
afraid Annie has rather frightened you, but no doubt 
she spoke rashly. Now, my dear, you had better go 
to bed. Kiss me, and try to forget what has passed.” 

“Did Annie speak rashly ?” asked Ruby. 

“It is very much her way to do so.” 

“T mean about Frida, Mrs, Arbuthnot. 
say what was not true?” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot was disinclined to undergo an 
examination. “I did not hear what Annie said, but 
it is always best not to look forward. [Illnesses con- 
nected with the spine are generally tedious, but I 
have heard of wonderful recoveries. You must not 
at all despair about Frida.” 

Ruby sighed, and her heart sank. 

“And mamma——” she faltered, unable to speak 
more definitely. ‘‘ Annie said——” 

“My dear, everybody knows that your mamma is 


Did she 








extremely delicate; but, after all, delicate people 
often outlive the strong ones, Now I must really say 
good-night ; it is very late. Mind you sleep well.” 

Ruby attempted to gain no more from her, and 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, smiling kindly, left the room. 

It seemed to Ruby that the next three days rose 
like a mountain-barrier, with any amount of trouble 
lying close beyond. All Tuesday, all Wednesday, 
and nearly all Thursday, before she could see her 
mother and Frida! The thought was insupportable. 
Days looked like months, and hours like days. Ruby 
wondered that she could ever have had so wild a wish 
as to spend a whole long week away from Duesbury 
Dee. Did the minutes drag as heavily with Frida as 
with her? Poor Frida, lying on her couch, how she 
must have missed her twin-sister! Ruby could find 
no words that night too hard and bitter for herself. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot was resolved to allow no leisure 
for moping during the next two days. On Wednes- 
day she took the five girls to the Crystal Palace— 
other guests having departed by an early train. On 
Thursday they went over St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey. 

Annie really took considerable trouble in looking 
after Ruby, but her advances were not well received. 
It may be doubted whether Ruby longed to go more 
sincerely than Annie longed to have her gone. Per- 
sistent moping is not attractive, and the girls all felt 
her silent depression a check upon their high spirits. 

No letter from home had arrived for days. Ruby 
wondered sometimes at this. She wrote herself to 
mention her train, and to ask that some one might 
meet her. 

On Thursday morning an envelope came, con- 
taining a half-sheet written hastily across. 


Dear Rusy,—You shall be met at the station, most likely by 
your father. Do not let anything put off your return longer. 
Your mother is not very well. 

I came here yesterday.— Yours affectionately, 

Duesbury Dee, Wednesday. MILLIE Warine. 


Ruby’s heart went down like lead. What did it 
mean? But she told no one of the note she had 
received, not even Mrs, Arbuthnot. She could not 
bear comments. Only an hour and a half remained 
before she would leave. A longer hour and a half 
Ruby had never known. 

“* You’ll come and see us again some day, Ruby,” 
Annie said at the moment of parting, not quite sin- 
cerely. 

“TI don’t know,” Ruby answered. 
but good-bye, Annie.” 

“ Good-bye. Don’t bear malice, Ruby. I really 
didn’t mean any harm. You ought to have forgiven 
and forgotten by this time.” 

“TI have forgiven,” said Ruby, slowly, with a 
singular expression. “I don’t want to forget. I 
think I am glad you made me see just what I am.” 

“ You odd girl, Ruby! Well, good-bye, dear.” 

Ruby kissed her, and was gone. 

(To be continued.) 


“Thank you, 
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roe things so charm us as to read 
the great which show us that they 
drapery of rank, talent, or power. 


little vanity which loves to feel associated in some- 
thing, however trivial, with the great; but it 


seems to me more like the instinct of brotherhood, | 


which loves to find the indications of that great 
and indissoluble unity which we call mankind. 
These touches of Nature are rarest in second-rate 
powers; the very great or the not great at all 
abound in them; a certain stiffness or artificialism 
seems to be necessary to give firmness or capacity 


for development to second-rate ability, as veneer- | 


ing is most needed by inferior woods. Greater 
and first-rate capacities are fuller of Nature, 
because the powers are the exertions of those to 
whom every act and effort is congenial to their 
whole disposition. But whether the great or the 
very great display them, we love to note them, for 
they bring us into sympathy with them, and pro- 
claim the oneness of humanity. 

In such indications the true humanity of our 
Master is seen. He differs in this from all the 
fiction-wrought gods and prophets: He is very 
man. He can weep, He can hunger, He can 
shrink from the hour of trial; but it is not alone 
in these obvious tokens that we may note how 
truly He is bone of our bone, there are subtler 
plays of feeling which we may note. There is the 
wish to draw His best-loved and most tried dis- 
ciples into fuller and more active sympathy with 
Himself when the hour of His agony drew near ; 


the longing to have some trusted friend near Him | 


even at the moment when another impulse was 
leading Him tobe alone. “ Tarry here, while I go 
yonder.” There is the mingled disappointment 
and compassion. “Could ye not watch with me 
one hour?” “The spirit is willing; the flesh is 
weak.” 

To the last these finer traces of true and high 
human feeling are to be noticed; and one of them 
is, I think, to be seen in His choice of the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethany as the scene of His ascen- 
sion. 


Viewed from some points there were other | 
places which might have been selected to be the | 


witness of the last scene in His life on earth. 


Jerusalem might have laid a claim to that honour | 
—the glorious past, the halo of reverence and 


memory which gathered around the metropolis of 
the land, the long line of the kings whose ashes 


those little incidents in the lives of | 


were human. We delight to see the touch | 
of Nature breaking forth from the artificial | 
It may be a 


| had been laid within her borders, her consecra- 
tion to high and sacred associations by the word 
of the inspired prophets and poets might have 
pleaded in her favour—but Jerusalem had 
rejected Him, and the day of her ceremonial 
splendour was at anend. Nazareth, that had been 
| the scene of His early years, the shelter of His 
boyhood, and the home of His mother, might have 
raised a voice of eloquent pleading, that within 
| her streets His feet should stand before He passed 
to His heavenly Father, but Nazareth had driven 
Him forth with hate and violence. Bethlehem, 
which had heard His first cry of infancy, might 
have looked to receive His parting benediction, 
but the personal associations with Bethlehem were 
few, and painful memories mingled with such as 
| there were. But there is one spot where no pain- 
ful memories gather, where all the associations 
were of peace, and frank love, and gentle hearts, 
In Bethany He has found unalloyed the fullest 
and freest welcome ; in danger, in sorrow, in joy, 
Christ has met with courageous and faithful friends 
in the little household at Bethany. Over other 
spots some shadow seems to rest, but the atmos- 
phere of love is unclouded here; thither He leads 
His disciples, when He was about to leave the 
world. He will walk once more the well-known 
way from the city which rejected Him, up the 
slopes of Olivet, past the lanes and houses He 
knew so well, towards the home where He was 
always welcome. He led them forth as far as 
Bethany. 

It is true that there was what may be called 
a wider reason. The heights of Olivet and the 
neighbourhood of Bethany had been pointed out 
by ancient prophets as the spot where the feet 
of the returning Messiah should stand, and it 
was fitting that from the place to which He 
would come the second time He should be parted 
from His followers, and that so force might be 
given to the encouraging voice of angels—“ This 
same Jesus shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen Him go into Heaven.” But there 
mingles, it seems not too much to say, the 
natural feeling that from the quiet place where 
so many happy hours had been spent, where love 
| had wrought and love had taught, and love had 
grown and expanded, Jesus, Son of Man as well 
as Son of God, should ascend into heaven. 

And if natural feeling had its share in prompting 
this selection, a wish perhaps to impart a simple 
but significant lesson to His disciples and His 
_yet unborn followers may: have been present in 
| Christ’s mind. 
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I. He would turn their minds away from Jeru- 
salem. To the Jewish heart the charm of the 
holy city was a never-failing spell. “If I forget 
thee, let my right hand forget her cunning.” But 
the new wine must be put into new bottles. The 
old memories and reverent feelings must take a 
new and wider life, if they would survive in fresh- 
ness and force. Jerusalem, which now is in 
bondage with her children—she is the badge of a 
religion which is local, because it has been nar- 
rowed down by the persistent selfishness and pride 
of her sons. The old religion of faith has burst 
the bounds which Pharisee and Scribe had set, 
and Jesus of Nazareth lets loose the flood to flow 
from Mount Olivet, deepening and widening 
through the world. No longer at Jerusalem only, 
nor at the idolised mountain of Samaria, are men 
to worship; but everywhere, anywhere, wherever 
men kneel in spirit and in truth, there are the true 
worshippers of the Father to be found. In His 
last act, Christ consecrates the broadening borders 
of His kingdom; He refuses to let His faith and 
teaching be construed as for one race, one land, 
one people, by turning His back upon Jerusalem, 
and leading His diseiples to the height whence 
they might look beyond the narrow limits of their 
ancient thoughts, and see that their field of labour 
was the world, and their charter of privileges open 
to all mankind, in the proclamation of a realm 
where there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, nor free. 
partition was broken down. ‘Those who were 
before as strangers and aliens are welcomed as 
fellow-citizens of the saints and of the household 
of God. 


II. He would raise them from the worship of 


the outward form. It was not enough to teach 
them that the stream of spiritual benefits which 
He unlocked was destined to flow beyond the 
borders of Judea, and pour its refreshing bounties 
on all mankind, they must be taught that this 
extending growth of His kingdom was in virtue 
of a deeper spiritual power. The worship at Je- 
rusalem had gradually become a mere formalism. 
Gorgeous ceremonies prevailed, but there was 
littl heart in them. Splendid rites, munificent 
offerings, laborious homage, elaborate and intri- 
cate ritual, there was, but there was no love in it. 
The husk was left, the pure grain had withered 
away. The worship of the heavenly Zion was to 


The middle wall of 





be first spiritual. The presence of love was to be 
the essential conditions No matter where the ser- 
vice, no matter how dazzling might be the display, 
or how liberal the gifts which adorned the altar, 
if the spirit of love was wanting the service was 
an empty show, a sickly theatrical rehearsal. 
Thus, if Christ widened the Jewish coneeption 
to embrace the world, He sought to deepen it. 
If, neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, 
but everywhere, the worship of God might be 
conducted, yet it was only acceptable when in spirit 
and in truth. 

And in this intensifying power lay an element 
of the fitness of the kingdom of Christ to transcend 
the narrow limits of a merely local religion. By 
reaching the spirit, and making this the turning- 
point of all real worship, Christ pierced below the 
outward form, and seized upon those essential 
elements of worship which would be recognised 
wherever the Gospel was to be preached. The 
elaborate ritual, the ordinances, the laws and 
customs of Judaism, were in much suited only toa 
nation living at an early epoch of history and in 
a land of certain marked physical peculiarities, and 
could not in such a form have taken root else- 
where. But there were elements which lay veiled 
in it which were suitable everywhere. The western 
nations could never have adcpted the external 
observances so loved by the Pharisaic Jews, but 
judgment, mercy, and the love of God could be 
understood and accepted by all; and these were 
the weightier matters of the law. Christ’s king- 
dom, if it had been proclaimed as one of carefully 
graduated customs, of ceremonies, of meat and 
drink, could never have borne transplantation 
across the sea; butas a kingdom of righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, it has taken root 
in every land, and carried its influence among the 
men of every race. To teach this Christ will 
ascend from earth from no spot of traditionary 
importance, and will give no sanction to the creed 
which finds its highest expression in the services 
of the Temple. He will turn His back on the 
Jerusalem which was ready to vanish away, that 
He may lead the hearts of His followers upwards 
to the Jerusalem which is above, which is free, 
whose citizens and whose freemen are the number- 
less throng of angels, of just men made perfect, 
and of those who through faith and patience in- 
herit the promises. 
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PHILIP VAUGHAN’S LIFE-WOKK. 


A 


CHAPTER XLV. 
A PAINFUL INTERVIEW. 


-* “Chacs of thought and passion 
: | all confused.” —Porr. 


SERIAL STORY. 






Grange before the arrival 
of Philip Vaughan. Benson 
had declared in the outset 
that his master would not 
live through his present 
attack of illness, which was 
certainly by far the mostserious he had yet 
encountered. The boundary line between 
life and death is a very fine one, and even 
Mr. Vaughan’s medical attendant would 

not, upon this occasion, have been 

astonished to see it crossed. But human 
life is fruitful in surprises, and when the patient had 
touched apparently the very last stage of weakness, 
his strength was reinforced in the most mysterious 
manner, and the tide of life once more coursed 
through the sufferer’s veins, Whether he would 
ever recover his wonted measure of health, poor as 
that had been for many years, was a matter for 
grave doubt. But the fact that he rallied at all 
was cause for rejoicing to the household of The 
Grange. 

Philip was much shocked at his father’s changed 
appearance. He found him in bed, propped up by 
pillows, and the light seemed to have gone out of his 
eye. He weleomed his son, however, with his old 
smile; but that son was filled with forebodings. 
He almost read Death’s warrant in the sufferer’s face. 
Under these sorrowful circumstances, he exerted him- 
self more than usual to assume a cheerful aspect in 
his father’s presence. We know how hard such a 
task is at the best of times; but it was peculiarly 
painful in Philip’s case, when he thought he per- 
ceived life drifting away from the only relative he 
had upon earth. Yet he managed to infuse a more 
cheerful spirit altogether into The Grange itself, 
The servants moved about quictly and solemnly, but 
all felt a sense of security which could scarcely 
be defined, now that Philip had arrived. 

Several days passed without much apparent change 
in Mr. Vaughan’s condition; but all this time his 
constitution was battling with disease, and slowly 
gaining the victory. Whenever an attack of illness 
touches its climax, a considerable time elapses be- 
fore there is sensible progress towards health. So 
with the patient at The Grange. For several days 
he appeared to be exactly in the same condition. 
By-and-by, nevertheless, he successfully turned the 
corner towards convalescence, and, with the aid of 
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‘ Philip, was one morning able to take a short walk 
in the garden. Returning to the louse he felt 
more exhausted than he had anticipated, and was 
compelled to lie down. A rest of two hours seemed 
to restore him to his previous favourable condition, 
but his mind was evidently ill at ease. He had 
longed for his son for special reasons, as well as to 
look upon his face with that deep affection which 
only a parent can feel for his only child. The time 
had now arrived when some necessary things must be 
said, and he embraced the opportunity. Calling his 
son to his side, Mr. Vaughan said, “ Philip, I shall 
not be with you long.” 

These abrupt words were almost too much for 
Philip. It seemed as though his heart must burst, 
it was so full, Yet was not this simple but painful 
assurance of his father’s the interpretation of his own 
thoughts on first beholding him? He turned away 
his head, but Mr. Vaughan resumed: “ Let us, my 
son, face the inevitable, instead of hiding the truth 
from ourselves, The end may not come just yet, but 
I know that it is approaching.” 

“But you feel better and stronger than you did, 
father ? ” 

“Yes, Ido; but let not that deceive you, Philip. 
I have had my warning, and, please God, I must 
make the best of it.” 

Philip was deeply affected. These are the mo- 
ments of keenest anguish in a man’s lifetime, when 
the shadow of coming loss is almost too dark and 
overpowering to be borne. 

“T have one great happiness in going,” said Mr. 
Vaughan; “you have fulfilled my best hopes as 
regards yourself in one direction. You are finding 
the scope for your energy and talent which I have 
always desired, and which will enable you to be of 
service to the world. But there is still one thing 
which troubles me. I would have seen you comfort- 
ably settled in life, and with some prospect of the 
continuation of our name before departing. Have 
you no ideas of this kind yourself?” 

What could Philip Vaughan reply? Could he tell 
his father the story of his love? Had Mr. Vaughan 
been thoroughly himself and in robust health, he 
would not have hesitated for a moment; but he 
could not do it now when the revelation might 
hasten the very event he was anxious to avoid—his 
father’s death. 

He therefore made no answer whatever to Mr. 
Vaughan’s question. 

By-and by the patient returned to the subject. 
“T wish you would show confidence in me, Philip. 
It is my wish and that of Lord Carleton that you 
should choose Arabella Ashton for your wife. Is 
there any obstacle in the way ?” 
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“There is,” Philip’s head was averted as he almost 
whispered these words. 

“ Nothing, I hope, of which a Vaughan need be 
ashamed. You have surely not given your affection 
in an unworthy quarter?” 

This was probing Philip to the very depths. He 
shrank from the ordeal, for he could not bring him- 
self to declare the true state of the case, neither 
could he for a moment give up his love. The situa- 
tion was at once painful and embarrassing. 

“Look up, my son, and tell me frankly who is the 
object of your attachment. It is many years since I 
have commanded you to do a thing, but I must com- 
mand you now. Relieve my anxiety.” 

Philip Vaughan was never afterwards quite con- 
scious of the exact words which he used in declaring 
his love for Mary Warner. When he had made the 
confession but one word escaped Mr. Vaughan’s 
lips. 

* Philip!” 

In this utterance, however, was concentrated a 
world of anguish and reproach. It went to the son’s 
heart, who, unable longer to contain himself, flung 
himself at his father’s side, and begged his forgive- 
ness. 

“ But I cannot give her up,” he added. “She is 
an angel, and I am unworthy of her; but if she will 
have me I will follow her to the world’s end. I will 
wait for her twenty years, if I may have her at the 
last!” 

Mr. Vaughan was terribly agitated. In the out- 
set he scarcely dared to collect his thoughts; but he 
was almost heart-broken when he reflected that his 
son had thrown away his love in such a quarter. 
The daughter of a felon to wed with Philip Vaughan, 
the heir to The Grange estates! The idea seemed 
preposterous, iniquitous, infamous. He charged his 

_son by all the love he had borne him, and by all 
his hopes of their meeting in the next world, to 
abandon every thought of such a union. 

** Will you do this for me, Philip ?” exclaimed Mr. 
Vaughan, in a wailing and despairing tone. 

“ Anything but that, father,” replied his son. “I 
cannot trample out a love which has entire possession 
of my heart and soul. You have ever been kind and 
indulgent to me, and I would make any sacrifice 
save that. It should not have been required of 
me.” 

“Then I go down into the grave without comfort, 
and the last moments of my life are to be the bit- 
terest I have ever known,” 

“Do not say that!” exclaimed Philip; “think of 
my affection for you, and let us banish this subject 
altogether.” 

“Impossible! my heart is bound up in your wel- 
fare, and you are deceiving me at the last, Philip.” 

“No, no, father, I will not deceive you. I cannot 
give up Mary Warner; but I will give you my 
promise never to marry during your lifetime.” 





Mr. Vaughan seemed touched by this proof of his 
son’s devotion, and gave him his hand. 

“ We will say nothing more at present, Philip, for 
I am exhausted. You will not fight against me now. 
But leave me, and we will talk of it again when I am 
stronger.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THROUGH WEAL OR WOE. 
** The widest land 

Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 

With pulses that beat double. What I do 

And what I dream include thee, as the wine 

Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 

God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 

And sees within my eyes the tears of two.” 

Mrs. BROWNING. 

Mr. Vavuenan’s friend Colonel Denham had left The 
Grange with the intention of joining his regiment. 
Upon doing so he found that the orders had been 
countermanded, and that the regiment was not pro- 
ceeding to Ireland, as originally proposed. In these 
circumstances he determined to return to The Grange, 
and spend as much time as possible with his old 
friend. When he arrived upon his second visit he was 
surprised to find that My. Vaughan had just passed 
through the severe attack of illness which had neces- 
sitated his son’s hasty return from London. The 
Colonel reached The Grange on the day succeeding 
that which witnessed the interview between Philip 
and his father. Mr. Vaughan was suffering from re- 
action consequent upon that interview ; and Colonel 
Denham contrasted within himself the great differ- 
ence between the two greetings by which he had been 
welcomed at an interval of only a few weeks. He 
attributed Mr. Vaughan’s abstracted condition, how- 
ever, to the trial which his health had recently sus- 
tained, and hoped that the obvious feeling of re- 
straint, combined with an unusual languor, would 
pass away. 

Nevertheless, after the lapse of several days, there 
was no change in Mr. Vaughan’s condition. In vain 
did his visitor endeavour to excite the patient’s in- 
terest. Politics, literature, science—all the things 
which formerly charmed him, and unloosed histongue, 
failed to have the slightest effect upon him. Colonel 
Denham began to grow embarrassed. What had 
come over Mr. Vaughan? Some secret grief must 
be preying upon him, or his illness had weakened and 
clouded his once fine clear intellect. Weighing every- 
thing together, the colonel came to the conclusion 
that the former was the case. But as there are some 
things which must be regarded as sacred even before 
our dearest friends, so Colonel Denham felt great 
delicacy in endeavouring to probe the nature of his 
friend’s grief. 

He had not long to wait, however, before some- 
thing was said upon the subject by Mr. Vaughan 
himself. 

“I dare say you will think me strange, Denham,” 
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said the owner of The Grange when the two friends 
were alone one afternoon, “ but I have gone through 
a life’s experience during the last month. I am not 
changed towards you, but life has changed towards 
me.” 

“Tf it’s anything in which I can be of the smallest 
assistance, old fellow,” interrupted the Colonel, “I 
hope you will make no scruple in drawing on our 
friendship to the uttermost.” 


“T know, I know,” replied Mr. Vaughan. “I 


would to God it were something in which you could | 


help me, but it is a grief which I must bear alone. 
It has taken all the light out of my life, that’s all.” 

“Oh don’t say so, Vaughan! You have had a 
sharp attack, but you are pulling through; and as 
your health returns you must try to shake off your 
trouble.” 

Mr. Vaughan shook his head. 
the nature of that which is harassing me, you would 
know there is no cure for it. I must just go on alone, 
and the sooner the last sleep comes the better.” 

Colonel Denham was visibly affected and perplexed 
by his friend’s words, but when his emotion had in 
some degree subsided he was perhaps puzzled still 
more how to account for them. In an outward 
sense there was everything to make Mr. Vaughan’s 
position agreeable ; and he had also apparently turned 
the corner after his recent attack. Consider the 
subject in what light he may, he arrived at the same 
conclusion that there was a deep grief at the root of 
Mr. Vaughan’s disquietude, but its nature entirely 
baffled elucidation. 


unreasonable in his interview with Philip; but then 
parents always are under these circumstances, and 
therefore every allowauce that is possible must be 
made for him. But when this has been done, he 
might have shown a little more consideration for his 
son’s feelings. In his own youth he would have 
brooked no such interference on the part of his 
parents with the one deep passion of his life; and it 
was consequently too much to expect that Philip— 
whose love was strong, deep, and tender—could in a 
moment, and at the behest of another, throw all his 
cherished hopes to the winds. Men never learn the 
lesson that unreasoning opposition still more deeply 
roots the feeling against which they are desirous to 
contend. A seeming agreement with, or apparent in- 
difference to a thing, will frequently deprive it of 
most of its charms in the eyes of him who would 
fight for the same object to the death if he were 
threatened with a forcible deprivation of it. Not 
that Philip’s affection for Mary Warner could 
possibly know diminution under any circumstances 
whatever; he knew how it had grown to be his 
second nature—more, for it he would venture all and 
endure all, Mr, Vaughan’s error lay in not perceiv- 
ing the real strength of this love of Philip for Mary. 
It was not that he had an idea of it, and wilfully 





| able one than ever. 
“Could I tell you | 


shut his eyes to the fact, but that he never thought 
for a moment his son could indulge so deep a 
passion for one so lowly placed. He had forgotten 
those narratives of a still greater divergence in the 
respective positions of historic lovers—the Lord of 
Burleigh, and King Cophetua with his beggar-maid. 
Yet, if he (Mr. Vaughan) had himself fallen in love 
with a peasant in humble life, he would, as already 
intimated, have ill received the advice and interven- 
tion of others. 

With regard to Mary herself, the object of Philip’s 
affection, she was just now passing threugh the 
saddest period of her life, Well was it that in her 
heart she could cherish the memory of her last inter- 
view with Philip, or existence would indeed have 
been unendurable. Her lot now was a more miser- 
Besides the fact that her father 
was in prison, was that other punishment which falls 
upon the innocent, and which they cannot escape 
when the finger of scorn is pointed at them by a 
jeering world. Even that portion of it which does 
not openly jeer or sneer under such circumstances, 
stands aloof with the feeling of the Pharisee, “‘ I am 
holier than thou.” The sensitive nature of Mary 
needed that no words should be spoken to assure her 
of the existence of this feeling. It is part of the 
wrong which crime entails upon those who have had 
no participation initsdeeds. There were honourable 
exceptions in the conduct of a few who made no 
difference to the unhappy girl at Darnell after the 
arrest of her father, but these only served to set in 


| bolder relief the attitude and action of the majority. 
To say the least of it, Mr. Vaughan had been very | 





Miss Ashton was one of the noble exceptions we 
have just spoken of. When she learnt of the arrests 
which had been made she had immediately sought 
out Mary, and mingled her tears with her own over 
her misfortunes. She hoped that now Mary would 
allow no obstacle to intervene to her leaving Darnell; 
she was sure that she could find her a home where 
she would be comfortable. If Mary Warner had 
been touched by Miss Ashton’s sympathy on a pre- 
vious occasion she was doubly so now. The 
daughter of Lord Carleton must have a true heart 
when she could thus seek to befriend the daughter 
of the man who had so deeply injured her father. 
But Mary was a girl of strong resolutions, and she 
declined, with many tears and grateful expressions, 
all Miss Ashton’s offers of present help. She did 
not know how she might be placed in the future; but 
now her duty was quite plain, and she must not 
flinch from it, As long as the law allowed her to be 
near her father there she would be. Nothing could 
move her from this decision; and Miss Ashton was 
obliged to confess that her attitude was one of true 
heroism and affection. 

The prisoners had been removed from Burnford to 
Thornton, where they had undergone examination 
before the magistrates. Being unrepresented legally 
in the first instance the case was remanded; but there 
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was no struggling against the evidence on the 
seeond occasion, and they were committed for trial 
at the assizes, Edward Turner did not obtain his 
wish that his name should be kept secret. The 
prosecution relied too much upon his evidence, and 
he was consequently called upon to give it. Without 
Boyne’s confession, in the minds of those who heard 
the case in these preliminary stages, there could 
have been no reasonable doubt that he and Warner 
were guilty of the serious offence imputed to them. 
For Boyne not the slightest sympathy was expressed; 
his character was too well understood to permit such 
a feeling, but Warner was simply regarded as his 
toel, and in this light he was pitied. Then, too, the 
confessien of Boyne that Warner was his accomplice 
had not raised the former in the estimation of 
peeple generally. He had not only dragged another 
into his crime, but finding himself caught beyond 
possibility of escape, he had determined that his 
companion should fall with him. This was the 
light in which his conduct was canvassed. When 
the case had been completed before the magistrates, 
the two prisoners were removed to Lanchester, there 
to await their trial at the assizes. It happened, for- 
tunately or unfortunately, that two months had yet 
to elapse before these assizes would be held. 

Shortiy after the committal of Boyne and Warner, 
Mr. Solomon Gregory, of Burnford, was considerably 
surprised one morning upon receiving a strange 
visitor at his office. Mr. Gregory was Lord Carleton’s 
family solicitor, as we have seen, and the fact was 
tolerably well known for a circuit of many miles 
round Burnford. Mr. Gregory desired his visitor to 
be seated. She wore a thick veil, but this she lifted 
when she took the seat proffered to her. Her face 
was unknown to Mr. Gregory, but the keen-eyed 
solicitor read in it no common sorrow and no common 
beauty of feature and expression. The visitor was 
Mary Warner. 

She had come to see if she could aid her father’s 
cause. Now that he had been committed, she 
wondered if anything could be done for him, and had 
resolved to call upon Mr. Gregory. If anybody 
could help her she believed he could, for was he not 
Lord Carleton’s solicitor, and must he therefore not 
have considerable influence over his lordship? It 
might be that she could prevail upon him to inter- 
cede for her father with the owner of the Towers. 
She had shrunk from requesting this favour of Miss 
Ashton, and, moreover, by some process of feminine 
reasoning, she had come to the conclusion that his 
lordship’s solicitor would be likely to have most 
weight with him. 

Mr. Gregory heard the whole of Mary’s story, and 
was not unmoved by it. It was not his province to 
make superfluous exhibitions of emotion and sym- 
pathy, but on this occasion he could suppress neither. 
Further than this, however, he was powerless to go. 

“‘ My dear young lady,” he said, addressing Mary, 





‘I grieve for your position, and would extricate you 
from it if possible. But such a thing is beyond me, 
and it is equally beyond Lord Carleton, or I would 
this moment go and place your case before him. 
This affair is entirely out of his lordship’s hands now, 
and must run its own course. The law only is what 
must be reckoned with.” 

His visitor came with no clearly-defined notions as 
to the possibility of interference; but she had 
imagined that Lord Carleton, against whom her 
father had sinned, being all-powerful, would have 
been able in some way to assist her in her need. 
She now saw from the lawyer’s words that the 
case was hopeless. She thanked Mr. Gregory for 
his sympathy, and left the office heart-broken and 
dispirited. 

“So young and so beautiful, and yet with such a 
heavy sorrew before her !’”’ was the lawyer’s exclama- 
tion after her departure. 

Mary had reached the outskirts of Burnford, on 
her way to Darnell, when she was accosted by Philip 
Vaughan, whom she had not perceived, so intent 
was she upon her own griefs. The tones of his voice 
sent a strange thrill through her veins. 

Philip rejoiced over this fortunate chance. He 
had longed with a terrible longing to go to her im- 
mediately he heard of the arrest of her father; but 
then came the remembrance of that painful interview 
with Mr. Vaughan, and the promise with which it 
closed. But if he had promised his father never to 
marry Mary during his lifetime, that could not debar 
him from showing sympathy with her in her trouble. 
He could not be wrong in endeavouring to assuage 
her sorrows. 

‘Mary, dearest,” he began, “‘ how I have looked 
forward to this time, when I could assure you of my 
unchanging love! Would that I could take this 
trouble from off your shoulders, and place it entirely 
upon my own!”’ 

“God forbid!” exclaimed Mary, with solemnity 
and reverence in her tone. “ He gives it for some 
wise purpose, and it must be borne. I am thankful 
it has come now, instead of later, when—when——” 
and then her anguish overpowered her, and she could 
proceed no further. 

“T know what you would say, darling,” Philip 
replied, earnestly, “‘ but Iam sorry that I cannot now 
call you entirely my own, and show how I can brave 
the world with and for you.” 

Mary could not reply, but her look was eloquent, 
and her hand slightly pressed his own. 

“Yes, my heart bleeds for you,” continued her 
lover, “and I look for the time when you shall be at 
peace and rest in the haven of my love.” 

“ Ah! that can never, never be,” said Mary, sadly, 
“how should it? We must begin from now, and 
drift widely asunder.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Philip, with determination. 
“Which ever way your life tends mine must go too. 
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Remember our love, and let that sustain you, until | 
such time as you can become mine. Neither seas | 
nor lands can part us. What concerns one concerns | 
both. The day will come when I shall claim your | 
love openly.” 

Mary faintly smiled, but her heart told her that 
bitterness and darkness only lay before her. She | 
could catch no glimpses of that promised land which | 
seemed to sustain the heart of her lover. 

When the time arrived to part, he was loth to 
utter the farewell word. But come it must. 

“ Mary,” he pleaded, “be true to me. My whole | 
life is before you to do what you like with. Remem- 
ber your troth, and that you are no longer your own | 


| way to Darnell to suffer and endure. 
| he turned towards Burnford, on his way to The 


to dispose of, but mine. Will you remember that, 
dearest, and let it sustain you?” 

“I will remember, Philip.” And she gazed into 
his eyes with a look that never afterwards left his 
memory. He saw with what truth she had spoken 
those simple words. Their hands met in one long, 
close grasp, and then he was gone. 

Mary’s world was again blank, and she was on the 
Philip also, as 


Grange, bore his own burden of sorrow. Neither 
saw how the cloud was to be lifted from their lives, 
if indeed it was to be lifted at all. 

(Zo be continued). 


OUT-OF-THE-WAY PAPERS. 
VIII.—AVERAGE SUCCESS. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR BROWN, 







; TU GRERE were two farms in the same 

( parish, one large and the other small. | 
The soil of the large one was on the | 
whole exceedingly good, while that of | 
the other was for the most part poor; 
moreover, the owner of the large one was a man of | 
capital, who never wanted means to supply himself | 
with any appliance, or utilise any improvement | 
that could make farming profitable; whereas, the 
other was very limited in his resources, working 
his farm in old-fashioned ways, without either the 
means or much even of the desire to do differently, 
In this alone were the two alike, that each was a 
painstaking, diligent, early-rising man, doing his 
very best with the means he had. 

Of course both had their crops in due season, 
but there was no comparison between the results 
produced. On the large farm they were some- 
times extraordinary, both in quantity and quality, 
and they were always better than those on the 
small one. Nevertheless they were not always | 
equally good. Skill could never secure geniality 
of seasons; nor were clouds or sunshine to be | 
commanded by capital; nor were improvements 
always free from drawbacks; nor could anything 
put an end to the fluctuations of the markets. | 
Still, there was a correspondence in the long run | 
between the means employed and the results at- | 
tained in each case. There was an average of | 
goodness—in the well-cultivated farm a high one, 
in the other a low one, but, whether high or low, 
in each case an average. 

And so, if both farms had been negligently 
worked, the same rule would have heid good: both 
would have showed an average of badness. The 
crops would not have been equally bad every year in 
one or the other; neither would the average of | 
badness have been alike in both. Nay, not only in | 
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farms, but in everything where human effort has 
to be put forth, and where human imperfection 
has to be taken into account, the result can be 
rightly judged of by the average only. There is 
no undeviating completeness of success; there is 
no unbroken dead level of failure. There is a high 
average and a low average of both good and bad 
results, and that in countless degrees. 

We may go further, and say—though with reve- 
rence be it spoken—that, judging by results that 
we can see, the same law is to be observed even 
in the dealings of God with man, and in the plans 
He has formed for their good on this side the 
grave. We say on this side the grave, because 
in the life to come all will be perfection in degree 
whether of good or evil, whether of joy or sorrow. 
But here in this life not even the plans of God 
Himself, at least when human effort and infirmity 
are mixed up with them, appear fo us to obtain 
more than an average of success. Doubtless, if 
He pleased they would invariably succeed in 
perfection. That they do not so succeed is not 
His weakness, but altogether our fault. And all 
along the average of success is just what He 
intended. They prosper in the thing whereto 
He sent it. Still, even in His working, for reasons 
we can only very partially understand, it does seem 


| asifan average of success were all that is attained. 


For example, God chose Israel to be unto Him 
“a kingdom of priests and an holy nation.” That 
was His merciful design in calling them—merciful 


| not to them alone, but ultimately to all mankind. 


Yet how was it in actual result? How few and 
fitful were the gleams of light that shone out from 
Jewry across the world’s darkness! how often 
rather “was the name of God blasphemed among 
the Gentiles through them!” But, then, on the 
other hand, what a long train of individual wit- 
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nesses for God did the stock of Israel protuce, to 
be a blessing in their day and to all time! and 
how much is the world itself indebted to Israel in 
literal fulfilment of the promise to Abraham that 
“all the families of the earth should be blessed in 
him.” The Divine plan has accomplished all that 
God intended, though not, humanly speaking, all 
that it ought. And the same may be said of 
Christianity. The unbeliever is never weary of 
flinging at us the taunt how httle good and how 
much of evil our religion has effected in the world. 
For nearly nineteen centuries the Gospel leaven 
has been working, and what is the world now ? 
what are those parts of it even where most of its 
influence is felt ? Yet what in reality does all this 
prove more than this, how little of Christianity, 
whether in quantity or quality, there is in the 
world, how grievously human perversity and im- 
perfection clog and spoil its working, and how 
the time is not yet come for the power of God to 
make it finally triumphant? It has accomplished 
as yet only an average of success. 

If this, through our fault, be the rule of success 
at present with God’s plans, we ought not to be 
surprised nor too much discouraged if we find it 
the same with our own. 

There are a great many earnest workers of all 
sorts who would spare themselves much anxiety, 
and serve God with a more quiet mind, if they 
took this fact into the aecount in judging of the 
results of their schemes and enterprises for the 
good of others. It would not make them less 
earnest, but more restful; not less painstaking, 
but more hopeful. It is right to aim always at 
the bull’s-eye, but it is wrong to expect always to 
hit it, and a hindrance to success to fret when we 
fail to do so. And so it would be well if they also 
laid this fact to heart—and the number of them is 
legion—whose only connection with the work of 
doing good on earth is that of criticising results, 
and exclaiming on their poverty and imperfection. 
They would see, then, that variableness and im- 
perfection of result is the imevitable rule in all 
human enterprises ; that a high average of success 
is the utmost we can reasonably expect; and that 
it is after all but a paltry excuse to make for not 
trying to do good, that they who do try are but 
very moderately successful in their efforts. 

Some such thoughts as these passed through 
the mind of Herbert Ludlow during a visit he paid 
to a country friend, the owner of the identical 
large well-cultivated farm we began by speaking 
of. It so happened that the harvest that year had 
been a very indifferent one, almost a failure in 
those parts ; and knowing how smart a farmer his 
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friend was, he was very much struck with the 
quiet contented way in which he took the disap- 
pointment. 

* We can't expect to do well every year alike,” 
said his friend. “Last year I made money, this 
year I shall lose a good deal. Better luck next 
time, I hope.” 

** But if you have lost this year, how must your 
neighbour Robinson be faring down there on that 
poor land of his?” 

“ Poor fellow ! ” was the reply, “ pinched terribly 
I dare say. But better luck for him too next time, 
IT hope. He’ll get his average in the long run, for 
he is not a lazy man.” 

This led to a good deal more talk on the subject, 
and ended in the rather discursive thoughts re- 
ferred to. 

“Upon my word,” said Herbert Ludlow to him- 
self, “I must take a leaf out of his book. I have 
been bothering myself far too much about my 
crops.” 

He was not a farmer himself, but a large iron- 
master, and the “crops” he spoke of were figura- 
tive, not of his gains in business, but of the results 
of efforts he had long been making in all sorts of 
ways for the good of others. He was'a religious 
man, not only on Sundays, but all the week round. 
He considered that religion had to do with his 
business, and not merely with his private character, 
or his tastes and emotions. And as a religious 
man, occupying a position of influence in his 
neighbourhood, especially over the many hundreds 
of workmen employed by him, he from the first 
aecepted it as nothing less than his bounden duty 
to use that influence for God. No one could have 
a more just and delicate perception than he had of 
where influence ends and interference begins; but 
on the other hand, he scouted as idle and utterly 
irreligious the notion that influence is to be para- 
lysed by the fear of interference. His maxim was 
that the royal road by which influence might 
legitimately be exerted, without trespassing on 
right or conscience, lay through the intelligence, 
the home, and the heart. But in using his influ- 
ence thus, it must be confessed that for some years 
he had been an enthusiast in his expectations of 
success. He had read the glowing accounts given 
in biographies of good men and in works of fiction 
of what had been effected by others—accounts 
which too often are not true to life, inasmuch as 
they give the glow of success unaccompanied by 
the many shadows of failure, like pictures all light 
and no shade—and then he fancied he could go 
and do likewise. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE LOST 
CHAPTER I. 


the wrong side of his bed this morning— 
at least that was the only way of account- 
ing for the cross, sullen face, with which, 
unlike himself, he entered the breakfast- 
room. He was late, undoubtedly, very 
late, for his father had not only finished 
his morning meal, but had left the room, and gone 
to his study. Still, that was scarcely a sufficient 
cause for such marked ill-humour. The truth was he 
had intended to rise particularly early in order to 
finish “that odious Latin grammar” before starting 
for school, and now it was past nine o’clock, and 
there was only half an hour left to eat his breakfast 
in and to prepare his unfinished work. 

‘I suppose I must hammer at it the whole way 
there,’ he muttered to himself as he sat down to the 
table and dragged his chair forward with his foot ; 





“and, goodness knows, this bitter morning the walk | 
will be bad enough in itself, without having to cram | 


Latin all the way.” 


It certainly was not very tempting weather for a | 


walk, especially with a shivering body and a burning 
temper. 


but had preferred playing ‘“‘Go Bang” with Lottie, 


his sister, up to the last moment; and now his | 


grammar had to be done. Nor would a hasty skim- 
ming satisfy his master, who, during the past week, 
had more than once reprimanded him severely for 
his careless. work and half-prepared lessons. 

“What kept you so late, Charley dear?” said his 
mother. “I am afraid you will find everything 
rather cold by this time. I thought I heard you tell- 


ing Jane last night to be sure to call you punctually | 
at seven; however, I suppose she forgot,” she ¢on- | 


tinued, catching sight of the clouded expression on 
her son’s face, as she looked up from behind the urn. 


Charley made no reply to this remark of his | 


mother’s, but proceeded sulkily with his breakfast, 
though once or twice he glanced furtively from her 
face to his sister’s, to see if they were conscious of 
his ill-temper. Charley was not at heart an in- 
different son nor uncongenial companion, but every- 
thing had gone wrong this morning, and it required 
a greater effort than he felt capable of at the mo- 
ment to shake himself free from the sulky gloom 
which had taken possession of him. Jane had called 
him at seven, as he had desired, but he had fallen 
To tell the truth, he had not slept 
well; he had played eight matches of “ Go-Bang” 


asleep again. 


with Lottie the previous evening, in each of which | 


she had come off victorious, and the sense of defeat 
and mortification with which he arose from the board 
pursued him even in his dreams. When at last he 


HARLEY TRAVERS had certainly risen at 


But that was Charley’s own fault ; he had | 
had plenty of time for all his work the night before, | 


TELEGRAM. 


| did get out of bed, he found the water for his bath 
had grown quite cold, and to his great annoyance he 
found his boots still lying covered with mud on the 
| mat outside his bed-room door. But worse than all 

this was the sight of the Latin Grammar open on the 

foot of his bed, where he had sleepily tried to pre- 
| pare it the night before. He propped the book up 
| against the looking-glass, and tried to learn the long 
list of words in the Syntax as he stood before it 
But his division refused to come 
straight while one eye was fixed on the book, and at 
last in despair he shut its cover over with a bang, 


brushing his hair. 


and hurried down-stairs. 

The clock struck half-past nine as he crammed the 
last piece of toast into his mouth, and, without wait- 
ing to say good-bye to his mother, as he was ac- 
customed to do, he got up from the table, and was 
proceeding to fetch his cap from the rack in the hall 
| when she ealled him back to her side. 


“ Charley dear, although I fear you are late I am 
afraid you must go for a moment to your father’s 
study, who, I know, has a very important message 
to give you. And remember, dear,” she continued, 
as he shook himself free, “be sure you put on your 


Ulster, it looks very like snow or rain, and you must 
not catch cold before your birthday. That would 
never do—would it?’’ she added, pleasantly, “ what 
would Lottie say, or Harry Mayne, if we had to put 
off the fun ? ” 

At the mention of his birthday Charley’s face 
| brightened considerably. In the morning’s multi- 
| plied vexations he had nearly forgotten it, and the 
magic-lantern, which he and Harry Mayne were to 
show off to an admiring audience, and for which he 
had himself invented a grand dramatic and joeose 
poem, descriptive of the various slides and inter- 
spersed with songs. But even the vista of birthday 
pleasures was damped by the mention of a town 
He knew well what that meant, an extra 
walk of quarter of a mile, and no end of bother and 
| loss of time, and on this morning of all others, when 
| he had intended to prepare his lesson on the way! 

and who could run and learn at the same time ?— 
| though the old proverb tells us we may run and read. 

Muttering some kind of unintelligible answer to 
his mother, Charley departed, leaving the door open 
behind him, and proceeded down the passage to the 
the study, where he found his father looking over the 
He looked up as his son entered, 


message. 


morning’s Times. 
and said, “ Are you not rather late this morning, 
Charley ? it is almost ten o’clock, is itnot ? I thought 
you were off by this time.” 

“T am late, I know,” said Charley, sullenly; “but 
| Tean’t help that now. Mother said you had some 
message for me.” 

“Dear me, yes,” said his father; “how stupid of 
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me to forget about it, and such an important mes- 
sage too! Just wait an instant.” And throwing 
the newspaper on the rug at his feet, he drew over 
his desk hurriedly, and taking a sheet of paper from 
it he began to write, though in a curious hesitating 
way. 

Charley shuffled impatiently from one foot to the 
other as his father wrote—it seemed as if he never 
would have done—and when he actually paused at 
the foot of the page, and began counting the written 
words with his pen, Charley almost lost all control 
over himself, and stretched out his hand with an im- 
patient gesture, while he muttered angrily beneath 
his breath. 

“Just wait until I put it into an envelope, my 
boy,” said Mr. Travers, “and don’t run away before 
you ever knew what you are todo withit. This is 
a telegram I want Dr. Mayne to send off for me this 
morning, and I wish you to take it to his house at 
once before going to school, as it is most important ; 
you will be sure and make no mistake about it. Do 
you hear, Charley? Indeed, for your own sake I would 
advise you to be particular that the Doctor gets it 
without delay.” 

All this time, whilst speaking to his son, Mr. 
Travers had been turning over the centents of his 
desk, in the hope of finding a suitable envelope, but 
unfortunately none was forthceming ; so, recognis- 
ing Charley’s hurry, after a moment’s hesitation he 
placed the folded paper in his hand. 

«“ There, I cannot find an envelope, and I don’t 
like keeping yeu waiting while I search in my 
despatch box. Besides, I think,” continued his father 
with a smile, “‘ I think my boy might be trusted with 
even a greater state secret than this is; though for 
all that it is by no means a secret to be sneezed at, 
I can tell you.” 

Charley took the sheet of paper somewhat roughly 
from his father’s hand, and said nething, but put it 
into his waistcoat-pocket ; then taking up the books 
from the table, the hated Latin Grammar amongst 
the rest, he walked out of the room, and down the 
hall-door steps in no very pleasant frame of mind. 

Of ceurse he would not look at the note. Had 
he ever done a dishonourable thing in his life? His 
father need not have charged him so particularly. 
All this he muttered to himself, as he marched along 
down the lime-tree avenue, and out into the road 
beyond. As he turned the corner a keen bitter wind 
met him, and for the first time he remembered his 
mother’s advice that he should wear his Ulster. In 
his desperate haste and impatience of delay he had 
forgotten all about it, and now there was no time to 
go back. It had not actually begun to snow yet, but 
the clouds looked uncommonly foreboding and grey, 
and two chilling miles without a great-coat was no 
joke. Indeed at this moment Charley felt very far 





removed from joking, and again his anger found vent 
in words, “ Tramp, tramp, every day of my life, hail 
rain, or snow! I declare it’s a shame!” he added, 
more feelingly, as he faced the biting wind. “I 
don’t see why I should have to walk more than any 
other fellows, always the same four miles there and 
back, of ugly straigkt road without one thing all 
along it worth looking at. There’s that same old 
goat, I’m sure it’s as old as Methusaleh, it’s been 
tethered to that tree ever since I can remember, and 
goodness knows I’ve walked by here often enough 
these last two years. I wonder does father think a 
fellow can never get tired, or dead sick of walking 
the same ground, that he sends me in and out to 
school every day on Shanks’ mare, as if it were the 
most delightful thing in the werld. There’s Johnny 
Dames, who only lives a quarter of a mile beyond our 
house, whe rides by on his bicycle every morning and 
evening of his life, and neds to me with such a cende- 
scending air. And Harry Mayne, toe, whe lives quite 
close to the school, has actually get a pony of his 
own, which he can ride wherever and whenever he likes 
without asking any one’s leave. But then he is a 
lucky chap in lots of other ways; he has a watch of 
his own, and a gun, and I have to borrew his magic- 
lantern for my birthday.” 
(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

270. What passage shows that the Jews reckoned 
their day as consisting of twelve hours; net dividing 
their time according to the Roman method of 
watches ? 

271. In what way does St. Paul illustrate the 
unity which should exist in the Church of Christ ? 

272. What inhabitants of Canaan were not driven 
out of their pessessions by the children of Israel ? 

273. In what words does the prophet declare 
God’s never-ceasing love for His people ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 751. 

260. Bethsaida of Galilee (John xii. 21). 

261. That strangers should rule in their land; for 
Moses says, “ The stranger that is within thee shall 
get up above thee very high; and thou shalt come 
down very low” (Deut. xxviii. 43), 

262. The district of Sodom. 
xxxii. 32, and Jer. ii. 21.) 

263. When they were journeying threugh the 
wilderness ; for it is written, “ They were uncircum- 
cised, because they had not circumcised them by the 
way” (Josh. v. 1—7). 

264, “As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall 
bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God” 
(Rom. xiv. 11, 12). 

265. Bethabara beyond Jordan, and Ainon near to 
Salim (St. John i, 28, and iii. 23), 


(Compare Deut. 
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TURNING HOMEWARD. 


vy, 
@ the fields, when the bright day was O’er the wild hedges with roses ablow ; 
dying, Ah, the old porch with the jessamine laden 
a Homeward I went while the red light sank | Sheltered the eyes I grew eager to meet !— 
low ; | Waiting to welcome me, mother and maiden 
Round me the glow of the sunset was lying | ‘Watched for my feet. 


678 
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Still lies the light on the quivering grasses, 
Still the old cottage stands facing the west ; 
Slowly the summer-day fades there, and passes 
Into the quiet of twilight and rest ; 
Do they still watch for me, mother and maiden ? 
Say, are the loving hearts true to me yet? 
Iam a sorrowful man, heavy laden— 
Can they forget ? 


In the old home there was laughter and gladness, 
Voices of children were there, long ago; 

Aye, the swift years teach the little ones sadness, 
And the gay voices grow tender and low; 


Still are they thinking of me? 
“Let us, one day, see the dear face again ? ” 
Oh to know surely the words they are saying !— 

Yearning is pain. 


Are they praying— 


, I would go back, but the shadow of changes 
Falls on my spirit, and keeps us apart ; 
Years may have hardened them, absence estranges, 
Love may die out of the kindliest heart ; 
Oh for the porch with the jessamine laden ! 
Oh for the path o’er the blossoming lea !— 
Do they still linger there, mother and maiden, 
| Watching for me ? Saran Doupney. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
drew slowly up at the platform, where 


hour been keeping watch. Mr, Caradoc 
Y objected to waiting for other people, 
and his face wore rather an annoyed ex- 
pression as he scanned the carriage win- 






by him at first. Ruby sprang out, and grasped his 
arm, 

“You here? I did not see you!” he said. 
did you not put your head out of the window ?” 

« Papa, how is mamma?” 

“Where is your luggage? One box only?” 

Ruby stood by him, trembling, as he saw the box 


taken from the van, and gave orders that it should | 


be sent after them by a certain old carrier, who 
passed his time in going to and fro between this sta- 
tion and neighbouring villages. 
would drive to Duesbury Dee that evening. 

“Not worth while to have a fly since the box can 
be sent,” Mr. Caradoc remarked, leading the way out 
of the station. ‘ Of course you can walk?” 

Five miles ! and Ruby’s limbs were shaking under 
her. But she never dreamt of remonstrance. Father 
and daughter wended their way through the streets 
of the familiar little town almost in silence. Ruby 
could hardly find voice to ask again the question of 
which her heart was full, Twice she tried, and 
failed. The third time Mr. Caradoc heard a husky 
mutter, and said, “Eh? Speak plainly.” 

“Papa, how is mamma, please ? ” 

“ Much the same as usual.” 

“Cousin Millie wrote 4 

“Yes, Miss Waring came unexpectedly. Her ankle 
seems better. She only gave us a few hours’ notice. 
Rather singular,” 

“ What brought her ? ” asked Ruby. 

“ Her own decision, apparently. 
letter made her fancy your mother not well.” 





Mr. Caradoc had for a quarter of an | 


A dows. An anxious pair of eyes was overlooked | 


“Why | 


Conveniently, he | 


Something in a | 


DUESBURY DEE. 
3 GIBERNE, 


| “A letter that mamma wrote?” asked Ruby. 
|. Yen” 
liane Then mamma is not ill,” said Ruby, with an 
| accent of strong relief. 
| “Til! What put that into your head?” 
“TI thought—I fancied Cousin Millie meant that. 
| Has mamma really been quite well ?” 
| “Miss Waring had Dr. Crewe in to see her yester- 
day. There seems nothing definitely wrong.” 
| “The doctor! Papa, she must -be ill!” almost 
sobbed Ruby. 
“Your cousin would have the doctor called, I 
believe, for the veriest finger-ache. It was quite un- 
| necessary,” said Mr. Caradoc. “ He said your mother 
| was delicate, and needed rest. Just as I tell her 
| myself, She has no notion of taking things easy.” 
« And he didn’t think her poorly ? ” 
“She is poorly, certainly. That is nothing un- 
usual, What makes you ask so many questions? ” 
Mr. Caradoc’s tone was annoyed, and Ruby shrank 
| into herself. They trudged soberly along side by 
side, along a straight dusty reach of road. Mr. 
| Caradoc’s pace was a rapid one, and he never varied 
it. His companions might conform themselves to 
_ him or be left behind. It was not his way to con- 
form himself to other people. 

The pace was not too rapid for Ruby’s will. She 
| longed to fly homeward, but as step by step was 
| trodden, Ruby began to realise the distance yet un- 

trodden. Do what she would, it seemed as if she 
could not possibly keep up with her father’s steady 
stride. He spoke sharply to her twice for lagging, 
and she endeavoured to bestir herself, but soon fell 
behind again. 

“ Papa, have we passed the third mile-stone yet.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you are tired.” 

Ruby was exceedingly ashamed to have to answer 
| “ Yes,” she was wont to boast that nothing ever 
| fatigued her, 

Mr. Caradoc slackened his pace, took a good look 
| at her, and actually desired her to place her arm in his, 
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“ We are about half way now,” he said. “I thought | 
you could manage any amount of exercise.” 

He soon returned to his usual pace, but, with the 
help of his arm, Ruby managed to keep alongside. 
There is a curious influence in bodily touch. The 
of holding tightly to his arm gave Ruby 
confidence, and power to speak out as she could not 
otherwise have done, She found herself saying, sud- 
Jenly, “Papa, do you think mamma really is ill—I 
don’t mean just now, but always ?” 

* Your mother ? 


very fact 


No, certainly !” | 
“Some people do,” murmured Ruby. | 

** Do what ?” 

“ Think her ill.” 

** What do you mean? 

“It was something I overheard one day,” said | 
Ruby, a half shudder passing through her. “Could it | 
be true? Papa, I have been so miserable ever since. | 
It was said i 

‘WCE? * 

* About mamma and Frida.” 

“Goon. What about them?” 

“Papa, it was said—it was said—that—that 
mamma Ruby struggled to get out the words, 
and suddenly broke into a clear bitter cry. ‘Oh, | 
papa, it was said she could not live long—my own 
mamma.” 


” 








Ruby sobbed once or twice. 

** Who said it of your mother ? ” 

“ T heard, when I wasn’t meant to listen. 
Ito say names? Oh, papa, it can’t be true!” 

““Of course not,” said Mr. Caradoc, looking in | 
another direction. ‘“‘ She is not strong.” 

“ But she isn’t ill. She won’t die,” pleaded Ruby, | 
passionately, as if the question of life or death | 
And venturing to look up, 
she caught sight of certain bead-like drops upon her 
father’s brow, not brought there by the cool evening 
breeze. 

“ Papa,” she said, awe-struck. 

“ You need not think about this any more. It is 
absurd,” said Mr. Caradoc, forcing a careless tone. 
gossip. At the same time I will 
consult with Miss Waring whether further advice is 
needed, or change of air. We must not let her 
overdo herself. You must make her take rest.” 

* Oh, I will—I will!” said Ruby, fervently. 

“In fact, she really has kept quiet for the last 
three days. She said she did not feel equal to exer- 
tion, and the wisest thing she could do was to give 
She has not been much off the sofa since 
But in herself she seems about 
the same as usual. There is no cause whatever for 
anxiety—with proper precautions.” 

Ruby sighed. All this did not sound encouraging. 
“ And Frida, too,” she said, sadly. “Papa, it was 
said of Frida, too - 

“Not that she isindanger! Nonsense!” said Mr. | 
Caradoc, testily. } 


Ought | 


hung upon his answer. 


’ 


“ People always 


up work. 
Miss Waring came. 





| needful. 


“No; but that she would never get over this— 
that she would be a cripple—always—always, papa!” 

“Pure invention,” said Mr. Caradoc. 

“And you think that Frida is really getting 
well?” 

“T can’t say that yet; but the doctor gives every 
encouragement to hope. A few months more i 

Mr. Caradoc did not finish the sentence, Again 
Ruby felt drearily that the offered comfort was not 
Was this all he could say ? 





comfort. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


| 
| FaTiavE was forgotten when Ruby reached the 
house. 


She rushed to the drawing-room, and found 
Elfrida there alone, upon the sofa. 

The pale little face lifted to greet her had a sad 
and grave look upon it. Frida fancied that her 
twin-sister’s return would be a very reluctant one. 


| Ruby had written only one letter since the evening 
| of the party, and that letter had contained little. 


In truth, Ruby had had no heart to write more. 

But the next instant they were in each other’s arms, 
as if they had been parted years rather than days. 
Frida knew then that she had her own Ruby back 
again, as she had not had her for many weeks past. 

“Oh, Ruby, I’m so glad!” 

**T shall never want to leave you again, Frida.” 

“That wouldn’t be right for me to wish. But I’m 
so glad—oh, so glad!” 

“The week hasn’t been one bit worse for you than 
for me,” whispered Ruby. 

“You two love-birds!’ 
«When can you separate ? ” 

“Oh, cousin Millie, where is mamma?” cried 


’ 


said a bright voice. 


Ruby, starting up. 

“Up-stairs. Were you very much surprised to 
learn that I was here?” 

“Yes. I didn’t know your foot was well enough.” 

“Tt hardly is. I stretched a point in coming, and 
my doctor made a long face. However, I can hobble 
along very fairly with the help of this stick. Looks 
The truth is I did not feei 
very happy about your mother.” 

Ruby’s face worked. “ Where is mamma? 


rather aged, does it not ? 


” she 
repeated, huskily. 


“Up-stairs, lying down. I am insisting on rest. 


Don’t agitate her, Ruby.” 


“ You said she wasn’t well in your note,” said Ruby, 
half-choked with a nameless fear. 

Millie had taken a seat. She held the girl’s two 
hands firmly, looking into her disturbed face. 

“No,” she said. ‘ Your mother is not very well, 
dear Ruby. I hope it may pass off. But quiet is 
She has been overdone and overstrained, 
and now she must not be agitated in any way.” 

“T’ll take care. Please let me go to her.” 

“Not with that face. She knows you have come, 
but I told her she must allow you five minutes with 
Frida.” 
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“ Cousin Millie, what am I to do?” cried Ruby, 
impulsively. “I can’t make myself look good and 
happy when I feel bad and miserable,” 

“You may leave the ‘looking good’ to take care 
of itself. But you must manage to look quietly 
happy. You must, Ruby dear.” 

Ruby drew one or two long breaths. 

“Tell her any little matters of interest connected 
with your visit, but leave apologies and uncomfort- 
ablenesses for another time.” 

“May I not even tell her how very very sorry I 
am that I went away at all?” 

“No, my dear Ruby, you may do nothing of the 
sort,’ said Millie, seriously. ‘A matter-of-fact 
assertion would not matter, but you would not be 
matter-of-fact; there would be explanations and tears 
and excitement at once. A distressing scene of any 
kind just now might make your mother very ill in- 
deed. You must resolve to put your feelings into 
your pocket, and just to behave as if you had not 
been away at all.” 

“*It would be such a comfort to speak out,” mur- 
mured Ruby. 

«Yes, but you must not think of your own comfort 
in the matter.” 

That struck home. Ruby flushed, and hung her 
head. Her next words were a low, ‘‘ Well, [deserve it.’’ 

“That is a more hopeful spirit,’ said Millie, 
kindly. 

“ But, cousin Millie, papa didn’t seem to think she 
was worse than usual.” 

* Your father does not understand ; I cannot make 
him see the truth. But I am obliged to frighten you 
a little, to secure quiet for her. Now I think you 
may come up-stairs with me.” 

Ruby went very soberly, and kissed her mother 
with all due composure. It did not seem to her that 
Mrs. Caradoc looked more ill than she had often done 
before, and she wondered a little what Millie Waring 
meant; but Millie’s words acted as an effectual re- 
straint. Ruby sat holding her mother’s hand, gravely 
answering questions, and venturing to originate 
no remarks. 

“‘ Have you had a pleasant visit, darling! ” 

“T am very glad to come back, mamma,” said 
Ruby, after a perplexed pause and a blush. 

“Then you don’t want always to live in Lon- 
don ?” 

“No, mamma; I like Duesbury Dee best.” 

“ And you and Annie are great friends still?” 

“I don’t care for her so very much,” said Ruby, 
uneasily. 

“Some people disappoint one a little on a closer 
acquaintance.” 

* Yes,” said Ruby, quietly. 

“We are so pleased to have you back, my 
darling.” 

“T like to come back,” said Ruby, with a demure 
kind of calmness. 





“ But you look tired. Doesn’t she, Millie? Not 
quite her usual colour.” 

“Travelling for hours, with a five miles’ walk at 
the end, is enough to lessen anybody’s bloom,” said 
Millie. “Did you goto the Zoological Gardens, Ruby ?” 

“ Yes, cousin Millie.” 

«‘ And enjoyed them?” 

“ Yes, cousin Millie.” 

Ruby was overdoing the matter, of course. She 
sat like a creature in fetters, afraid to move her 
lips. Mrs. Caradoc was beginning to look rather 
distressed. 

“Run and take your hat off, Ruby,” said Millie, 
“and your jacket,” 

Ruby rose submissively. Millie followed her to the 
door, chatting of various matters, and, going outside 
for a minute, she whispered, ‘‘ My dear, do be natural, 
pray. You are making your mother quite anxious 
about you. Talk to her more.” 

Ruby felt rather in despair. She removed her hat 
and jacket, however, and then received a summons 
to take tea in the drawing-room with Frida. The 
two had a snug little meal together. Frida had 
begged the treat of Ruby’s company all to herself 
for half an hour, and the plan worked well. Food 
and chatting together did Ruby good. At the end 
of the half hour she felt more rested and more natural. 

“ You ‘ll go back to mamma now,” Frida said. 

“Does mamma stay up-stairs all the evening, 
Frida ?” 

“ Only yesterday and the day before—and to-day 
I suppose. Cousin Millie hopes she will soon be 
better. But yesterday afternoon she came down 
into the drawing-room for an hour, and she was so 
dreadfully tired with it that cousin Millie said she 
must not come again for two or three days.” 

“JT can’t understand her being so weak all at 
once,” said Ruby, sorrowfully. 

“T don’t think it is ailat once, I think it has 
been coming on a long time—ever since I began to 
be ill I have seen her changing.” 

“And you couldn’t make anybody else see it! 
But Frida, what is it that cousin Millie is afraid of ? 
Why should mamma be taken ill?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” said Frida, sadly. ‘But 
there is something wrong with mamma’s health, 
Ruby. I asked cousin Millie if it were only just 
weakness, and she said it was more than that; but 
she said there was no reason why mamma might not 
live for a great many years if we all took care of her. 
She does too much always. Once, some years ayo, 
she had a very bad kind of attack—that time she 
went away to be with grandpapa when he was 
dying. Cousin Millie was not there, but she heard 
all, and she says mamma was in great danger for a 
few hours. And she is always so afraid of the same 
again, And once before that she had something of 
the same kind, only not so bad.” 

“Grandpapa died when you and I were ten years 
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old,’ said Ruby. ‘“ Yes, I remember papa being Millie thought mamma was afraid herself, the day 
sent for, because mamma was ill, Butshe hasnever before yesterday, that it might be coming on,” said 
had it again since then, Frida.” Frida, in a low voice. 

‘‘No, and perhaps she never may. But cousin (To be continued). 








AN EVENING OF FAREWELL.—II. 
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pw ? of His kingdom might be found where | all are dear to Him who died for all, and that 
i €).)9 prouder spirits would scorn to look. | He will bestow His mercies as richly on the poor 
: J} 2 ; ‘ : Se 
NRF) Dear to Christ are the simpleand guile- | as on the rich, that He will give the special re- 
ss less hearts which will labouron for Him | velations of Himself to the lowly ones of earth 
in obscurity, unvexed though unnoticed, content | as readily and gladly as to the rich and noble. 
to labour ignored if only it may labour undisturbed. | Martha and Mary are as muchto Him as Nico- 
These are they whom Christ will honour; and | demus or Joseph of Arimathea. 
such is the honour He bestows on the quiet family Happy is this thought for us! We may not be 
at Bethany when He selected their neighbourhood | rich or wise, or great, or in high station; we may 
for the closing scene of His earthly career. There | not be fit to share the converse of the learned, or 
were greater dignitaries and prouder families in | the society of the noble; our face may be coarse, 
Judea than the family of Martha and Mary, there | and hands rough, and our clothing scant; but 
were statelier residences, and more splendid sur- | Christ does not deem us unfit for His companion- 
roundings than any which Bethany could afford, | ship. He will prefer to come and while away our 
but these Christ will not choose. His last act shall | dreary and long hours of trouble and toil with the 
impress with the mark of His approval simple, | sweet society of His presence to entering the 
sincere, unmarked, and unostentatious piety, and | marble-paved walls where pride and self-sufficiency 
unshaken loyalty. dwell. ‘The world may never turn upon our 
Such is the everlasting principle of God’s rule | dwelling the eye of admiration, or seek within its 
onearth. He looks not with complacency upon | porch for those whom it delights to honour, but 
the great and proud, but He views the lowly with | Jesus Christ’s heart will linger lovingly over our 
love, and He exalts the humble and meek. He | habitation, will ponder our ways, and His sacred 
will dwell with the man of lowly and contrite heart ; | feet will often draw near and cross our threshold. 
the proud He beholds afar off. And this principle | This is our honour, that He honours us. Dignified 
Christ consecrated during His life on earth. He | with this, we can afford to look with indifference 
visited all, the rich and the poor alike; He did | upon the empty and fleeting honours of this world. 
not spurn the invitation of Simon, even though | We care not for the tinsel and baubles for which 
there might be a tinge of self-complacent patron- | the citizens of the great world-city compete so 
age in the hospitality ; but his dweliing-place was | eagerly. Christ has led us forth, and set our faces 
with the weak, the lowly, and the sincere. With | towards the Heavenly Zion; we are content in His 
the family of Peter, with the Publican, with the | presence, and sufficiently paid by His smile. We 
earnest-minded household at Bethany, He was to | are ready to go forth after Him, bearing His re- 








be found in sweet and familiar intercourse, tracing | proach. 

out the heaven-sown seeds, which, when fostered | And this leads us to the last thought which we 

in their hearts might grow and blossom in their | notice. 

lives to the glory of God. He teaches us to be ready to go forth, leaving 
In dealing thus Christ asserts the real worth of | all, when we follow Him. 

simple manhood and womanhood, apart from the To the disciples Jerusalem was much more than 


accidents of life. He would teach His followers | the symbol of their ancient worship and their na- 
that their labours were not to be carried on in the | tional life. Simple country-folk as many of them 
spirit of the flatterer, or the weak-minded, who | were, Jerusalem was the focus of fashion, the centre 
imagined that the worth of man is what he is | ofsocial and cultivated life. It was the great world 
worth, but that all souls are God's, all spirits dear | to them, as London is the world to country people 
toHim; all human-kind—whether they dwell inthe | in England. From it radiated the opinions, the 
city or in the country, whether they flaunt their | manners, and fashions, which slowly made their 
gay clothing among the crowds in the thorough- | way to the provinces; to encounter the opposit‘on 
fares of Jerusalem, or stroll unnoticed or meanly ! or the frown of Jerusalem society was one «: the 
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heaviest penalties; and when the ecclesiastical 
and social inconveniences arising from this pe- 
nalty were added, there was need of courage 
to encounter it. But Christ could teach them 
to brave all. They were committed to Christ: 
the world with its attractions, its ancient prestige, 
its social reverences, its interesting pursuits, its 
much-loved ties, was to be left behind. Let it 
frown, let it smile, the eyes of the disciples were to 
be fixed upon the Master who went before them, 
and who rose from earth to heaven, that all His 
followers might in heart and mind thither ascend 
and with Him continually dwell. 

Bethany thus becomes the symbol of a turning- 
point in Christian life and experience. In the height 
consecrated by Christ’s presence and love we stand; 
the great world-city with its witcheries, its snares, 
its pollutions, its pleasures, its ease, its ambitions, 
is behind. By grace we have been enabled to 
follow our Master out from its thronged streets 
and bustling multitudes, its glare and its glory, its 
fevered life and seductive joys; and now we stand 
with Him on the summit of the steep we have 
climbed, led on by Him. Not without many a 
struggle, manya tear,and manya temptation to cast 
a regretful look back upon the world we leave, have 
we followed Him on the hard road of self-denial ; 
but at length we have rounded the edge of the 
hill, and we stand with Him on its height, but 
not to look back with pride or self-congratulation 
upon the temples and houses we have left; no! 
but to see Him, at whose bidding we have left all, 
parted from us and taken up into heaven. Is it all 
a mockery, then? Are we to follow Him to be left 
by Him? Are we to lose the world for His sake, 
and after all not even to have Him? No, it is not 
loss, it is gain, it is new teaching. Thus ever on- 
wards are we to go. We take one step, but to learn 
that we have to take another; we have to follow 
Christ out of the world-city, to learn that we must 
follow Him up to heaven. So He taught His 
servants of old. The goal seemed to be perpetually 
eluding their grasp. Abraham leaves his hal- 
dean home, the promise leads him forward, but 
when his long journey was ended, and the land of 
promise gained, still he had none inheritance in it; 
like the ever-recurring wave, like the shoulders of 
some great mountain height, the long-looked-for 
summit seemed to recede. Yet all is wise teaching ; 
there is no loss; each height climbed is discipline 
raising the moral character in dignity, and the once 
feeble faith into bolder form and deeper rest on 
God. Thus is the approach to the great throne- 
room of the Almighty King through chamber after 
chamber, where we may learn more of His power: 
His wisdom, His love, ere we are ushered into 
the spot where we shall see Him as He is. Till 
then ever upward is our way, till the heart’s 





affections are fixed on heavenly things, and we 
are meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light. 

It is not then, enough, that we are separate from 
the world, unless our minds are drawn up after 
Christ. There are many who pride themselves on 
their separation from the world whose only sepa- 
ration is the separation of eccentricity, of foolish 
self-opinionatedness, of a disgusting Pharisaism, 
of overweening vanity, or of morbid asceticism. 
They have left Jerusalem behind, but they have 
not remembered that their characters and thoughts 
and ambitions must be heavenward, if indeed 
Christ is precious to them. Oh! it is not enough 
to be resolute in resisting the spirit of the world, 
unless we are filled with the spirit of heaven. It 
is, as it seems to me, an especial need that the 
Church of the present day should cultivate among 
her members the thirst after heavenly-mindedness. 
In the tumult of her war, the strife of creeds, and 
the wrangling of controversies, and the perpetual 
discussion of often paltry and meaningless ques- 
tions, in which one wonders as much at the petty- 
mindedness as at the petty-heartedness of so-called 
Christians, we are in deep danger of mistaking 
controversial tenacity for firmness in the faith, and 
arrogant censoriousness for consecration to God. 
We separate from the errorist and from the world- 
ling, but we do not carry our thoughts up to 
heaven, where Christ sits on the right hand of God. 
Is it not indeed because Christ is not precious to 
us? Is it not because we will fight for our creed, 
and forget our own personal faith? We will be 
zealous to reform a brother’s orthodoxy, while we 
are very careless about reforming our own lives. 
Let us pray for the Mary spirit; let us pray for 
the sweet familiar intercourse with Christ Him- 
self, which will soften our asperities and sanctify 
our zeal! From Bethany, the spot where Christ 
Jesus held holy and frequent communion with His 
friends, is the nearest way to heaven. Firm com- 
panionship with our Master is the nearest way to 
heavrenly-mindedness. The more we are with Him 
in prayer, in meditation, in works of love, the more 
will our minds turn naturally to where He is; 
since the more we are with Him in all means of 
grace, the better we shall know Him; the better 
we know Him, the more fully we shail trust Him; 
the more fully we trust Him, the more highly 
shall we value Him ; and the more highly we value 
Him, the more certainly will our hearts be where 
our treasure is. As surely as the fountain Icaps 
down from crag to crag in eager haste to find the 
sea, as surely as the smoke rises upwards to lose 
itselfin purer air, as swiftly as the lark soars sky- 
ward, will our love yearn after Him, and seek 
those things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
at the right hand of God! 
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Words by Bisuor Heper. 


‘Holy, Dolp 


Music by Groner Garrett, Mus. D., 





































































































Sulemnly, and with much force. Organist to the University, and of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
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PHILIP 
A SERIAL STORY, 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE ASSIZES AT LANCHESTER, 
** Misery, 
ay gathers force each moment as it rolls, 
fe And must at last, o’erwhelm me.” 


—— LiLo. 
Nos =) Sk are two months which inter- 
Y ‘7 vened before the trial of the 
prisoners was weary waiting 
for more than one of the 
characters of our story. As 
regards the wretched men 
themselves they were con- 
scious that there was no 
hope, and they had accordingly fallen 
into a condition of stolid indifference 
which could not be described as one of 
remorse or repentance. It was rather 
an attitude of insensibility to all 
around them. The game of life was played out 
as far they were concerned, They had lost all its 
best chances, or rather wilfully thrown them away, 
and must now bend before the blast of adversity. 
Both were sufficiently cognisant of the heinous 
nature of their offence to be aware that a heavy 
punishment was awaiting them. Neither, however, 
attempted fully to realise his position. Their minds 
appeared dead, even to all mental operations, and 
their hearts closed against the whisperings of their 
better nature. But if they had lost all hope, not 
so Mary Warner; it is woman’s nature to grasp 
even at a shadow if she believes it capable of af- 
fecting the destiny of those whom she loves. So in 
the case of our heroine ; she clung with every feeling 
of her heart to the fallacious idea that some stroke 
of good fortune wouid yet be witnessed in aid of 
her parent, although in doing so she did violence 
to the calmer reasoning of her intellect. 
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t was in | 


her breast that the deepest feelings were stirred | 


over the ruin that had engulfed her father. And 
next to her, Philip Vaughan was the most moved 
of all who were familiar with the details of the case. 
Not all the engagements which occupied him in 
London could obliterate for one moment the image 
of Mary and her sufferings from his mind. So, as 
the time fixed for the trial approached, he left the 
metropolis, and once more found himself in North- 
shire. 


| behind. 


Lanchester, where the assizes were held, was a | 


sleepy kind of place, which must not be confounded 


with a great northern manufacturing centre bearing | 


an amost similar name. It had, however, its pe- 
riodica’ fits ot >xcitement, as all county towns have, 


; and amongst these galvanic exhibitions of life were 


to be reckoned very prominently those times at 
which the assizes were held. The inhabitants at 
such periods seemed infused with new vigour, and 
the appearance of the High Street was such as te 
indicate that very important business was going 
forward. 

On the morning of that memorable day when the 
case of Boyne and Warner was down for hearing 
there was more bustle and agitation than even on 
the average assize day. People had flocked in from 
Thornton, Burnford, and all the adjacent villages, 
for it was not every day that such a case 
for trial. There were speculations of all kinds, 
as to who would be the counsel, what witnesses 
would be called, and whether Lord Carleton himself 
would be put in the box. It was a foregone con- 
clusion with all that the prisoners would be found 
guilty. 


came on 


The assize court was a very incommodious building. 
Her Majesty’s judges had frequently complained of 
the inconvenience with which business was transacted 
within its walls, but these complaints were now taken 
as a matter of course. The judges themselves were 
powerless to get things altered, and the county 
authorities had either too much upon their hands 
already, or they did not see why they should meddle 
with a building which had fulfilled assize purposes 
from time immemorial. The building accordingly 
stood, small and ill-ventilated; and on this day 


| there was every prospect that it would not contain 


a tithe of those who were early seeking admission. 
Philip Vaughan and Colonel Denham had arrived 
in Lanchester the previous night, the former with 
the intention of being present at the trial, the latter 
for the purpose of transacting business in Lanchester 
and picking up Philip at the assize court afterwards. 
The trial itself possessed little interest for Colonel 
Denham, and he was ignorant even of the names of 
the prisoners. Long before the hour at which Philip 
walked down to the court, Mary Warner had taken 
her stand with a few persons who had very early 
arrived on the spot, determined to gain admission to 
the trial. When the doors were open, she was borne 
forward into the court by the pressure of those 
The place was speedily filled, and the doors 
closed with great difficulty by the officers of the 
court. When she had to some extent recovered her 
composure after the shock she naturally felt on that 
melancholy occasion, Mary ventured to look round. 
Almost the first person she saw on the privileged 
bench to the left hand of the judge was her lover. 
Philip had come in through the judge’s private door, 
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Mary cowered down as though she shrank from the 
presence of Philip, and dreading lest his gaze should 
be fastened upon her. She saw that he had not per- 
ceived her, and to this extent her feelings were re- 
lieved. They were speedily, however, again wound 
up to the highest pitch, as her father and Boyne en- 
tered the dock, Her knees shook under her, and those 
in her vicinity were almost more concerned at her 
attitude than interested in the men who were thus 
brought up for trial. Mary’s heart fell, now that she 
was in the presence of justice—she seemed to feel 
that every man in that large assembly was against 
her father, and the judge, with his stern and unbend- 
ing looks, most of all. She was filled with nervous- 
ness and alarm. From where she stood she could not 
see her father’s face, and if she had been able, she 
almost dreaded to gaze upon it. She had had many 
interviews with him, but they were not of a satis- 
factory nature, Hitherto he had resisted all her 
gentle ministrations, and replied in sullen tones to all 
her questions and her many loving assurances. Now, 
she perhaps saw him for the last time for many many 
years. How great was her anguish during these 
anxious moments! How vividly came before her, as 
in a panorama, all the scenes and incidents of her 
life, from her very earliest childhood! Guilty though 
one of the prisoners before the court assuredly was, 
her heart yet yearned towards him with a deep 
affection because of the past. And he—how did 
Warner bear the close scrutiny of those who were now 
intently gazing upon him? At first he had assumed 
the defiant air which characterised Boyne through- 
out; but when he saw so many upturned faces in the 
court narrowly observing him, as if to read his in- 
most thought, a sense of shame slowly crept over him, 
and he was abashed. Then, too, the remembrance 
of Mary and her tearful face, as he had last beheld 
it, was strong upon him. He suddenly reflected that 
she was present, perhaps not far from him—he gave 
one furtive but partial glance over the body of the 
court, yet did not perceive her. As we have said, she 
was behind him, and it was fortunate for her that 
it happened so, or she could never have borne up 
through the trial. 

By-and-by the trial began, with such details as 
concern the assize courts our readers are doubtless 
already familiar, so that we do not propose to re- 
capitulate the whole of the proceedings in the present 
ease. 

Suffice it to state that the prisoners, when called 
upon to plead, answered “ Not guilty ” to the charge. 
The case for the prosecution was opened, and evidence 
taken. During the latter process, at some remark 
from the judge, Warner happened to lift up his eyes 
in the direction of the bench. Recognising there 
Philip Vaughan, he did net perceive for a moment 
that he had just been joined by another person. 
Stealing a second glance towards Vaughan at a time 
when he was holding a conversation in subdued tones 





with Colonel Denham, Warner for the first time was 
conscious of the presence of the latter. From that 
moment his gaze was riveted upon the colonel, and 
it followed that gallant officer as he retired from the 
court, after his conversation with Philip, Warner 
had sustained a shock from which he did not recover 
during the judge’s summing-up ; and it was only at 
a later incident in the trial that a still greater shock 
and surprise involuntarily distracted his thoughts 
from the face he had seen. 

Though the prisoners had, under direction, pleaded 
“Not guilty,” there was virtually no defence to the 
case. Counsel appeared for the prisoners, but it was 
evident to all in court that they were conscious of 
the overwhelming nature of the evidence. Indeed, 
as we have seen, Boyne had confessed to the crime, 
and incriminated Warner, in the presence of In- 
spector Diggens. Now, however, the chief criminal, 
beyond the fact that he had uttered the words “ Not 
guilty” at the request of his counsel, preserved a 
dogged silence. Nothing whatever could be ex- 
tracted from him. The case accordingly proceeded 
to its natural conclusion, 

After the judge’s summing up, the jury deliberated 
without leaving the box, and the foreman declared 
the prisoners “ Guilty.” 

Mary Warner had up to the present time borne 
everything well, though she was nearly stifled with 
the atmosphere of the Court, as well as wearied by 
the continual pushing and scrambling of the indi- 
viduals who closely surrounded her, She awaited the 
sentence of the judge with a palpitating heart. It was, 
as had generally been expected from the nature of 
the case, severe. Boyne was sentenced to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude, and Warner to ten years’. The 
moment the sentence had been pronounced there 
was aloud shriek in court. It proceeded from Mary, 
who fainted immediately afterwards, whereupon there 
ensued a great commotion in court. 

Philip Vaughan, who had been hoping she was 
not present at the trial, knew that shriek, and be- 
came terribly agitated. It had penetrated to his 
heart like a knife. Hastily leaving the court, he 
made his way through the private room, round to 
the front of the building. When he arrived there 
he found Mary being conveyed from the court to an 
hotel upon the opposite side of the way. He pressed 
forward with those who had come to her assistance, 
and she was laid upon the sofa in one of the large 
The anxiety of 
Mary re- 


ground-floor rooms at the hotel. 
Philip at this time was great and fearful. 
mained unconscious for some time, but by the aid of 
restoratives she gradually recovered. Philip beheld 
her eyes open, and fix themselves upon his counte- 
nance, As they did so, the hand by which he had 
all along held her own was sensible of a slight pres- 
sure, By-and-by she became quite conscious, and 
seeing who was by her side, her features relaxed 
into a faint, sweet smile. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
LOVE FINDS ITS OWN. 
“That one kiss 
Remains upon my lips. The angels, spirits, 
Creatures with finer sense, may see it there.” 
GrorGE Extor: The Spanish Gypsy. 

Wuen Lord Carleton had been seized with the 
alarming symptoms detailed in a previous chapter, 
the management of his affairs had, as a matter of 
course, devolved upon his son Reginald. Mr. Ash- 
ton had had little opportunity hitherto of showing 
the strength of his character, or his business-like 
capabilities, but both were now tested in the fullest 
manner, and he answered to the strain. He showed 
an aptitude for business which would have astonished 
those who had known him but as a youth at school, 
or a student at Cambridge. It is a trite saying, that 
a man never knows of what he is capable until ad- 
versity has grappled with his nature at its roots. 
From having nothing to do in the world—or nothing 
at least which required doing—Reginald Ashton was 
suddenly plunged into all the difficulties of manage- 
ment necessarily associated with such an estate as 
that belonging to the Carleton family. His mother, 
agitated as she was by the illness of Lord Carleton, 
could give him little or no practical advice or assis- 
tance. So the whole brunt of affairs was left to be 
borne by Mr. Ashton, with the aid which could be 
derived from the steward, 
very great. 
ful that the little passage of arms which had occurred 


And this was of course 





Reginald had every reason to be thank- | 


between Lord Carleton and Mr. Andrews had not re- | 


sulted in the discharge or resignation of the latter. 
Such an event in the shattered state of Lord Carleton’s 
health would have brought matters to a crisis. Mr. 


Andrews, so far from desiring to leave the service of | 


the Towers, after its master’s attack of illness, had 
never felt so comfortable in his position since first 
taking up his residence there. When Lord Carleton 
had improved considerably in health, and might 


business faculty, which, combined with studiously 
courteous and considerate manners, seemed to make 
life at the Towers a pleasant journey down some 
haleyon stream rather than a continual scene of sur- 
prises, as had been the case for some years back. 

With the consent of his father, too, Reginald had 
reversed much of his lordship’s previous harsh policy 
towards the tenants. It was true that affairs were 
discovered to be somewhat embarrassed, but Reginald 
had very decided ideas upon what was just between 
man and man, and was determined to carry them 
out. He went into matters very carefully and 
minutely, and saw that after a very short time, not- 
withstanding the removal of the pressure upon the 
tenants, the estates would be in a satisfactory con- 
dition. Once this had been proved to demonstration, 
he went boldly on in the course he had marked out 
for himself, Lord Carleton troubled him with few 
inquiries, but those which he did make were not of a 
querulous nature ; and when Reginald laid his plans 
fully before him he did not oppose them. His ill- 
ness had acted upon him for the better in many 
respects besides plucking him from the ruin which 
attends upon the gaming-table, 

Yet in the midst of his engrossing occupations 
Mr. Ashton found leisure to think of something else 
which was quite foreign to the business of the Carle- 
ton estates, and which was not likely to afford con- 
solation to his father, if pressed to a successful issue. 
So, at least, Reginald always thought until recently ; 
but he now began to indulge the hope that Lord 
Carleton might look favourably upon his views with 
regard to Frances Wyntoun. When so many changes 
had been wrought in him in an incredibly short 
space of time, why should not this matter of Regi- 
nald’s settlement in life be regarded with different 


eyes? There was all the more reason for the heir 


of the Carletons to hope, seeing that Miss Wyntoun, 


. | 
therefore be reasonably expected to assume the active 


control of his own affairs, his lordship, for some rea- 


though poor, belonged to his own order in life. 
She had good birth, was beautiful, amiable, and 
accomplished. What more could the most exacting 
father demand, when once the question of money 


son or other, exhibited a strong disinclination to do so, | had been placed in abeyance ? 


“ Let the boy come forward,’’ he said once to Lady 


Being of a somewhat diffident nature, Mr. Ashton, 


Carleton, referring to Reginald, “it will do him all} who always depreciated himself, long reasoned upon 


the good in the world.” 


| the question whether he himself was good enough 
| - 

So it was arranged that even after the owner of | for Miss Wyntoun. He was not her equal in many 

the Towers had made fair progress towards con- | 


valescence, his son should still be responsible for the 


management of the estates. 
lighted, and could never sound the praises of his new 
master too strongly. He had been used so long to 
dealing with a landlord of a changeable and imprac- 
ticable spirit, that all seemed now plain sailing when 
he could converse sensibly with Mr. Ashton, and they 
could discuss together in a reasonable spirit things 
which would have roused all the combativeness of 
Lord Carleton’s nature. And Mr. Andrews was still 


further surprised to discover in Mr. Ashton a keen 


Mr. Andrews was de- 





respects, of that he was aware, nor had he a glim- 
mering of her genius. He speculated constantly 
upon the probable result of his suit, and was driven 
occasionally to despair when he came to the conclusion 
that he would be rejected; yet there is a point at 
which diffidence ceases in love, and the lover forgets 
himself and determines to risk all. Mr. Ashton had 
now arrived at that stage, and while his courage was 
at the maximum point he determined to stake his all 
upon the hazard of the die. In pursuance of this 
resolve he found himself at the studio in St. John’s 
Wood at the time he had previously fixed for his visit. 


| 
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Being shown into the drawing-room he was as- 
tonished to find that two guests were already present, 
Mr. and Mrs. Milligan. He made his devoirs to Mr. 
and Mrs, Arlington, and shook hands with Frances, 
with a considerable amount of trepidation in his 
manner, sufficient in the case of one who was usually 
so much at ease to indicate that he was being swayed 
by no ordinary feelings. Fortunately, his embar- 
rassment was unnoticed by any of the party, save 
Miss Wyntoun herself, as Mrs. Milligan came up 
to him on the instant, and overwhelmed him with 
inquiries. These took a personal turn at first; then 
they veered round to Miss Ashton and Lady Carle- 
ton. Finally, the millionaire’s lady asked, and with 
real concern, “ And your poor father, his lordship, 
how is he?” 

“Better, thank you, very much; in fact, he will 
soon be well again, I think; but he talks of winter- 
ing at Cannes.” 

“Ah! we were so sorry to hear of his affliction. 
Those attacks are always very terrible,” continued 
Mrs. Milligan, “ but he seems to have come round 
wonderfully.” 

Some minutes after Mr. Ashton’s arrival, Mr. 
Milligan consulted his watch, and discovered that it 
was time to leave. Reginald’s heart fell as he heard 
that the Milligans had arrived to bear away the 
Arlingtons to lunch with them at their rooms in 
Piccadilly. 

‘Can you do us the honour and the pleasure to 
accompany us, Mr. Ashton?” inquired Mr. Milligan. 
“IT have been endeavouring to persuade our friends 
here, but Mr, Arlington will persist in moping in his 
studio.” 

Reginald stammered an excuse to the effect that 
he should be delighted to have the pleasure some 
other day, but he could not accept the present invi- 
tation. He then waited with no little anxiety to see 
whether Miss Wyntoun intended to accompany Mrs. 
Arlington. All his old agitation returned when he 
discovered that she had decided to remain behind. 
Fortune seemed to be propitious thus far. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Milligan, rising to leave, 
as Mrs. Arlington entered the room dressed for 
going out, “we shall see you some other time. I 
beg that our kindest remembrances may be made to 
Lord and Lady Carleton, and also to Miss Ashton.” 

Mr. Ashton assured them that their messages should 
not be forgotten, and in a moment more they had 
departed. 

They had not been long absent when Mr. Arling- 
ton rose to go into his studio. 

“T have got a working fit upon me to-day, Mr. 
Ashton,” he said, by way of apology, “so I must 
e’en let it have its way. When you are tired of my 
ward’s conversation ’’—he smiled at Frances as he 
spoke—“ you may come and see me, and we can have 
a chat together. I can at any rate talk and paint at 
the same time.” 





The artist had no sooner left the two young people 
alone than Reginald was seized with trepidation and 
nervousness, The moment for which he had longed 
had arrived, and yet he could almost have wished 
that some one would open the door and interrupt this 
embarrassing téte-d-téte. His feelings must have com- 
municated themselves to his companion, for she also 
began to toy with the books upon the table in a 
manner that was not at all natural with her. What 
their conversation consisted in during the first few 
minutes shall not be repeated, or it would lay two of 
our characters for whom we have an unfeigned re- 
gard open to the suspicion of childishness. Regi- 
nald’s thoughts resembled a flock of doves, which go 
wheeling round and round the dovecote, but cannot 
make up their mind to settle. 

These situations are very trying—Reginald became 
hot and cold by turns, and would have given any- 
thing to make the first plunge. Miss Wyntoun saw 
how agitated he was, and this fact only served to 
throw her into a similar condition of tremor. Be- 
fore her visitor could bring himself to speak she 
must have divined what he was going to say. Be- 
sides, was there not a certain episode with regard to 
a red rose which now came up before her, and gave 
to her cheek something of its own colour? Like 
Reginald, she was powerless to say anything, and 
equally powerless to make a movement in the nature 
of a retreat. 

At last the purpose of his visit, and the remem- 
brance of all that depended upon this momentous 
interview, gave to Reginald the courage which he 
needed. 

“Miss Wyntoun,” he began, in tremulous tones, 
“you must be aware that for a long time I have re- 
garded you with no ordinary feelings a 

Frances here attempted to move away towards 
the window, but the sound of his own voice had 
somewhat reassured Reginald, and he hastened to 
her side. Seizing her hand, and drawing her to- 
wards him, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Miss Wyntoun— Frances 
—I have come purposely to ask this hand from you, 
and to declare to you how deep and ardently I love 
you. I have done so ever since I saw you first, 
and the feeling has increased with all I have seen 
of you. Can you regard me favourably? All the 
earthly happiness of my future life is in your 
hands.” 

Frances was too overcome to reply. Although 
suspecting what he was going to say, when the actual 
words were spoken she could not prevent her emo- 
tion from welling up, and rendering her speechless. 
No woman who is a true woman can hear a confession 
of love unmoved. 

Reginald scarcely knew what to make of her silence, 
and was yet more astonished by her tears. He still 
held her hand, however, and sought to look into her 
averted eyes. He reiterated the story of his love, 
and added, ‘I know that I am not worthy of you, 
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Frances, but I want you to take my life, and make 
it better.” 

Now she did look up, and Reginald saw in her eyes 
a smile which contradicted her tears, or rather told 
him that they were tears of joy and not of grief. He 
folded her in his arms, and she did not resist his 
embrace. 

* And can it be true that this happiness is mine, 
that, after all, you do love me? ” 

The “ Yes” that was spoken in reply to this ques- 
tion was uttered in a very low tone, but not too low 
to be heard by him for whom and to whom it was 
whispered. 

Half an hour afterwards, when Mr. Arlington began 


to think it was about time for Mr. Ashton to make 
| his appearance if he intended to do so at all, the two 
| lovers entered the studio together. 

“Mr. Arlington,” said Reginald, “ I have the great 
| and happy privilege of informing you that this day 
| your ward has consented to become my wife.” 

As soon as he had somewhat recovered from his 
| surprise, the painter shook Mr. Ashton warmly by 

the hand, and said, “ Then I congratulate you with 
all my heart, though you have stolen our best trea- 
sure away from us.” He also kissed Frances upon 
the forehead; and her tears fell again as she heard 
his fervent “ God bless you, my child!” 

(Zo be continued). 





Cw 
SZ ASTLY ! it is unending. It is well 
Si ‘To end here all the glory and the joy ; 
@~™” Unending, never ending ! what a thought! 
My soul took flight, and swifter than a bird, 
Keener than lightning, quicker than the light, 
Fled on and on, and on, and on, and on, 
And it was still before me, still before, 
And undiminished. 






c 


Now I have come back 

Into this quiet resting-place of mine, 
This little resting-place of time and space ; 

I mean not these four walls—four foolish walls, 
Which shutting out the world and all its cares, 


Let in the infinite. I have come back 
To finish this my written word and work. 

Lastly ! but all words fail, seem little things, 
Will hold no meaning while that vision lasts; 

Or rather they seem links in the strong chains 
That bind our souls, stones that build prison walls 

Around them, and shut out the light of God. 


And I would rather build some few plain steps, 

Whereby some might o’ertop their prison walls 
(For we are all imprisoned in the flesh) 

And look beyond and find themselves with God, 
And free and glorious— 

But the light fades, I'll write no more to-night. 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


Chapter to be read—1 Sam. i., ii. (parts). 

7 NTRODUCTION. Have read many stir- 
ring scenes in lives of Judges, then the 
simple story of Ruth. Now have a 
picture of family life in Israel closely 
connected with that of Eli. 





YZ) . I. Hannan’s Vow Mave. (Read 1 Sam. 
1—18), First a picture of ordinary family 
life. Who was the father? Who were his wives? 


Jews at that time allowed to have two wives; this 
family something like that of Jacob, one wife loved more 
than the other. Hence see bad effects of two wives, 
jealousies it produced. Where did Elkanah go every 
year? How many feasts of the Lord were there? At 
this time apparently families only went once a year 
instead of three times—that would be to feast of 
Passover, the most sclemn and important. What did 
Elkanah give each of his family when they went up? 
None should appear before the Lord empty. To 
which did he give most? this caused Peninnah’s jeal- 
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ousy. But howdid she triumph over Hannah? All 
Jewish women hoped for children, that theirs might 
possibly be the promised “seed of the woman” (Gen. 
ili. 17). So this family went on for years: Elkanah 
comforting Hannah (ver. 8), Peninnah jealous of her, 
and mocking her because childless, Hannah sorrow- 
ing. Now picture one eventful day. Journey to 
Jerusalem safely accomplished; sacrifices offered, 
the lamb eaten by all the family in Shiloh (ver. 9); the 
children have asked the meaning of the service (Ex. 
xii. 26), and have had the old story told them. The 
whole service over, family prepare to return home. 
What does Hannah do? Steals back by herself to 
Tabernacle. What for? There she tells her 
troubles to God; she prays, weeps, vows. What was 
her vow? If God will grant her a son, what will 
she do with him? He shall be specially the Lord’s ; 
shall take the vow of a Nazarite, drink no wine, not 
cut hair; be devoted tothe Lord. Who saw her 
pray? Eli assures her that her prayer shall be 
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heard. How rejoiced she was (ver. 18); her face no 
more sad, Once more whole family worship the 
Lord, then return home. 

II. Hannau’s Vow Parp. (Read i. 20—28), At 
last came the glad day. Birth of a child always time 
of joy, this specially so. Can faxey Hannah’s delight, 
and Elkanah’s joy with her. What shall his name 
be? Can be but one answer. He was asked of the 
Lord; his name must always remind him of God’s 
mercy. Once more the time for the yearly sacrifice. 
Who did not go this time? Why did Hannah stay 
behind? The child too young to be left behind, and 
too young to be taken and given to the service of the 
Lord. She will wait at home this time, wean the 
child, then take him, that he may abide before the 
Lord for ever. The next year she goes. The child 
still young, but her vow must be paid (Eccles. v. 4). 
Picture Hannah making his clothes; getting all 
ready, watching him playing; tears of joy for her 
child, tears of sorrow at his approaching departure ; 
Elkanah coming in, cheering her; she will see him 
every year ; she must not murmur, for he is the Lord’s. 
Again the family goes to Shiloh. How the mother will 
keep Samuel close to her; at last the parting comes. 
Hannah takes her son to Eli. What does she say ? 
She prayed, vowed, was heard; has come to fulfil 
She has lent him (i.e. given) him to the 
Lord for his whole life. He must offer his first 
prayer in the Lord’s house. So Samuel, taught by 
his mother, worshipped the Lord there. 

III. Hannan’s Sone or Praise. (Read ii. 1—11). 
Once more see Hannah in temple. No more tears; 
song of unmingled thanksgiving. 
three leading features of the song, viz. (1) God’s 


her vow. 


| glory. 


| and so, 
| . ~ 
mocking God. 


All is aseribed to God. He is holy, strong as 
a rock, a God of knowledge, who must do right. He 
has power of life and death, He can make rich and 
make poor, His is all power and honour. (2) God's 
enemies defeated. Who was Hannah’s enemy? She 
had talked arrogantly, as if her children were hers 
and not God’s gift. But God’s adversaries shall be 
broken in pieces when He comes to judge. (3) God’s 
saints protected. Hannah had trusted in the Lord, 
She was poor, barren, of low estate even as a beggar, 
but the Lord has enriched her, lifted her up, given 
her strength, exalted her, His shall be all the glory. 
This hymn very similar to song of Virgin Mary 
(Luke i. 46). 

Lessons. (1) Family religion. In last lesson saw 
Eli’s family disunited ; father in vain reproving sons ; 
sons given up to wickedness. Here see all going 
up yearly to worship ; father and mother giving up 
child to service of God; happy home, contented, 
united, Such a family God blesses. Are we doing 
our part to make our family such? (2) Vows paid. 
All often make vows: e.g., if recover from this illness 
will serve God; if make so much money will give 
away some of it, &c.; if get that situation will do so 
How often forget to pay! But this is 
Rather should copy Hannah or David 


(Ps. exvi. 18), and then shall be indeed blessed. 


Let children see | 


Questions to be answered, 
. Why were Jewish women anxious to have a son ? 
. Which feast was the most solemn ? 
Describe Hannah’s prayer. 
What was her vow, and how was it paid? 
. Analyse Hannah’s song. 
. What two lessons may we learn? 
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ASE CHAPTER II. 

BSH. IS birthday! Again Charley had for- 
fl: gotten that Wednesday was to be the 
oI day for which he had so longed, think- 
/© ing it would never come, with ail its 
/*P* varied excitements—his presents, the 
magic-lantern and all the jolly games and 
fun they would have afterwards! How 
often he had wondered what his presents 
would be. He had a pretty good guess what Lottie 
was going to give him; for one day, when he had 
entered the school-room unexpectedly he had seen 
her stuff something into her work-box, and blush 
awfully. She thought she had hidden the blue and 
white silk splendidly, but he saw it sticking out from 
under her embroidery, and guessed it was a new foot- 
ball cap, like Harry Mayne’s, which he had so often 
coveted. But what were his father and mother going 
to give him? that was the question, He had sounded 





| every approach to the subject. 


Lottie, but could get nothing out of her, for cither 
she was quite ignorant, or she had been told all and 
bound down to a solemn secresy, for she shunned 
It was evident his 
parents wished it to be a complete surprise. Perhaps 
one of those new screw dodges for carrying his books 
to school in, or a terrier dog, or perhaps it might even 
bea magic-lantern for himself. ‘‘ In fact,” he sighed to 
himself, hopelessly, “it might be anything.” Butas 
Charley pondered over his different surmises suddenly 


| a thought occurred to him—Perhaps this very tele- 


| gram was about his present. 


Yes, now that he came 
to think of it, it must be, for his father had told him 
“for his own sake to see that it reached Dr. Mayne’s 


| hands safely,” and had added, “that it was a secret 
| for the present.” 


But why should Dr. Mayne send it off unless 


| indeed it were to order a magic-lantern similar to 


that which he had given to his own son, “The 
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governor,” as Charley usually, and with bad taste, 
called his father, did not know the maker’s name, 
and so perhaps had left a blank to be filled up. 

Almost involuntarily Charley put his hand in his 
pocket, and drew out the telegram. It was written 
on very thin paper, and he could almost see the 
writing through it. How he longed to take one look 
within, just to see if there were really a blank left in 
one corner; but at the mere thought of such treachery 
the boy’s face flushed crimson. Could he, Charley, 
do such a mean thing ?—he whom his father trusted 
so fully, so completely, and whom his mother called 
proudly her “chevalier sans peur et sans reproche?” 
Had he not boasted to himself only a few moments 
before that he had never done a dishonourable thing 
in his life; and was he going to do it now, and per- 
haps lose his good character for ever ? 

He stood still in the middle of the road, staring 
self-accused at the paper. After all, it could be 
nothing of great importance, for as he glanced at it 
he could see, even without opening it, that it con- 
tained but a few words; and as he thrust it back 
into his pocket it occurred to him that perhaps his 
father had only jokingly said that it was a secret. 
The question as to whether the message really re- 
lated to the magic-lantern could, after all, be decided 


without reading one line of the telegram itself; and | 


again, half unconscious of what he was doing, Charley 


drew forth the paper, and holding it up to the light, | 


peeped curiously between the folds. 

There was “ London” written inside one flap, and 
as he gazed wonderingly at the same corner the words 
“send to meet” unexpectedly met his eye, 
could it mean ? 
lantern, for Harry’s had come from Birmingham, 
and, besides, Charley was quite sure that his father 
did not know the maker’s address. He would just 
open it a shade wider, and see what name came 
before London. 

But first he looked guiltily up and down the road, 
to see that no one was coming. So engrossed had 
he been with the paper and its contents that he had 
not till now noticed that the snow shower had not 
only begun, but was drifting in sleety lines and whirls 
around him, making everything on the road appear 
indistinct and hazy. The flakes, too, were falling on 
the paper in his hand, soaking in, and leaving great 
dark spots, which spread out, threatening soon to 
render the writing quite illegible. 

Charley hastily turned down the first fold of the 
telegram, and read “J. Taylor,” then followed the 
name of some unknown and unreadable street. His 
father had written it in a great hurry, and he found 
it almost impossible to decipher, so he passed on to 
the next word, “ London,” which was quite legible. 

It was evidently intended for his uncle John, whe 
he knew lived in London—perhaps inviting him t: 
come and spend some time at Cherrydale. Yes; hi 
must have guessed right, for as Charley passed on 


further, and the wind blew the paper wider open, 
his eye fell on the words, “Will send to meet 
the - 

Here the line 





stopped, and Charley hesitated no 
longer, but opened out the telegram as wide as the 
blinding snow would permit him, “ will send to meet 
the last train to-morrow evening.” 

Just at this moment, Charley, who had been stand- 
ing in the middle of the road, hurriedly crossed over 
to the pathway, for he had heard the step of a horse 
coming quickly up behind him over the newly-fallen 
snow, and with a start which rose out of his own 
self-condemnation, he turned, and saw, to his utter 
dismay and surprise, Dr. Mayne, trotting fast in the 
direction of the town, and over the very same road 
he had himself just traversed. 

“Good morning, Charley. Was it a birthday 
reverie which kept you dreaming in the middle of 
the road that you almost allowed me to ride you 
down ?”’ inquired the doctor, cheerily. 

Charley was too much taken aback to make any 
immediate answer, nor did he feel in a mood for 
jesting. In his surprise he had dropped the bundle 





| discovery. 


of books from under his arm, and now he tried to 


| cover his confusion by stooping to pick them up. 


There 
is your exercise gone over the hedge on a voyage of 
You had better catch it first, and see to 
your books afterwards,” 

But Charley was scarcely conscious of the doctor’s 
last words, for as the wind lifted the fallen paper 


“Look out, my boy—what are you about ? 


| from the ground, and carried it past his eyes, he be- 
What ! 
It certainly could not be the magic- | 


came aware that it was not an exercise, nor yet the 
Latin verses he had written in bed that morning, but 
something much more important. It was the precious 
telegram itself, which floated past his head, and dis- 
appeared over the hedge into the field beyond. 

Charley made one vain leap into the air, trying to 
pin it down on the bare spikes of the hawthorn 
bushes ; but all his efforts were useless, and his face 
of utter dismay caused the doctor to pause a moment 
in his hurried ride. 

“T’m very sorry for you, Charley. I’m afraid it 
upon you so suddenly ; 
that’s in danger! I see 
a gap in the hedge down there, and I dare say if 
you climb through you'll find your exercise all 


was all my fault, coming 
but cheer up, all’s not lost 


right.” 

“It’s not an exercise,” stammered the boy, as he 
stood with scared expression staring across into the 
field. “It’s not an exercise,” he repeated, “it is a 
message from my father.” 

“Can I help you?” inquired Dr. Mayne, kindly, 
for he was pained by the boy’s evident distress, and 
was anxious to help him, though he knew he had 
only a few moments at his own disposal. 

But this only increased Charley’s embarrassment ; 
he could not confess the truth to Dr. Mayne. So, 





hastily resolving in his own mind to forward the 
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telegram himself, he answered, somewhat vaguely, 
and with palpable confusion, ‘‘ No—no thank you; 
you are very kind. But it doesn’t matter in the 
least ; I will make it all square myself.” 

It was with a heavy heart that Charley, having 
seen the doctor out of sight, turned to push his way 
through the hedge. He was pretty well soaked 
with the snow by this time, and his fingers were 
numb with cold. Notwithstanding which, he thrust 
back the thorns and brambles, and made his way 
into the adjoining field. He walked a few yards 
along the far side of the ditch, until he thought he 
had reached the exact spot, and then he looked round 
for the telegram. 

But it was nowhere to be found—either the wind 
had carried it entirely out of sight, or the snow had 
covered it. Up and down, up and down, Charley 
wandered. He looked in every direction, but in 
vain—among the dead leaves under the hedge, and 
far out into the field, kicking the snow off the 
withered tufts of grass with the toe of his boot, 
until his feet were dead from cold and wet. At last, 
in despair, he stood quite still, and tried to think 
what was best to be done. 

The first suggestion of his naturally honest mind 
was to return at once to his father, and put himself 
out of pain by telling him the whole truth. But 
the thought of the disappointed look in his face when 
he heard everything, and learned that, for the first 
time in his life, his son had been guilty of a dis- 
honourable action, deterred him, and again he re- 
solved, come what might, to send off the telegram 
himself, or at least so much of it as he could 
remember. 

He must wait until after school, however, for 
already he had delayed too long; and once more, to 
add to all his troubles, came the thought of the Latin 
verbs. There was no use trying to learn them now, 
his mind was too full of the one important fact, the 
loss of the telegram, and he must only take his 
chance, and trust that perhaps after all he might be 
taken in some other part of the grammar. 

He gave one more despairing look up and down 
the field, but the snow lay so white on the ground 
that even were the paper there it would be impossible 
to detect it; so with a heavy sigh he faced round to- 
wards the gap, and having clambered through it 
once more, proceeded on his way towards the town. 
He stamped his feet on the ground, and tried to get 
some warmth into them, and into his perished hands, 
but it was no good. The wind was blowing right in 
his face, and as it was he found it very difficult to 
make any way against it. He struggled on, running 
a few steps every now and then between the gusts, 
and at last he came in sight of the large square 
house, which lay just a quarter of a mile on this side 
of the town. 

How the hours did seem to creep by that day! 
Charley thought that schoo! would never come to an 





end and set him free. And then the grammar, 
Again and again, as the verbs went round and it came 
to his turn, he had to hang his head and remain 
silent. The master’s face grew longer and longer, 
until at last his patience was quite exhausted. 

“I’m sure I can’t think, Travers, what you mean 
by bringing your work prepared like this to me. It 
is quite evident you have never even opened the 
book.” 

“Indeed, sir, I did,” began Charley, stammering, 
but Mr. Collins cut him short. 

“Nonsense! I won’t hear any of your excuses. It 
was a perfectly simple lesson I gave you; you were 
well able to learn it if you had tried. I must trouble you 
to bring it copied out thirty times to-morrow morn- 
ing, and this in addition to your other work.” As he 
spoke he put the book into Charley’s hand, having 
marked the next day’s lesson in it, and turned away, 
leaving the boy standing disconsolately beside the 
desk. 

What a miserable morning it had been! He felt 
as if there and then he could have sat down and 
cried, But he had no time to lose, he must go 
straight off to the post-office, or he might not be in 
time. He could not remember at what hour it closed, 
and, indeed, he might already be too late. 

He collected his books and slate, and stuffed them 
hastily under his arm—then he ran down the steps, 
and set off towards the town. The snow had stopped 
by this time, but the wind was still blowing bitterly, 
and Charley felt anything but comfortable in his wet, 
half-frozen clothes. However, he made the best of 
his way on into the town, and up the main street to 


the post-office. 
(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

274, What words of St. Paul show that the Church 
at Crete was at one time in a most disordered con- 
dition ? 

275. Of what food did Jesus partake after His 
resurrection ? 

276. Quote a well-known proverb which speaks of 
the blessing of hope. 

277. It is a very common thing to hear people 
speaking of the days gone by as “the good old 
times.” Quote a passage in which the same idea is 
set forth. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 768. 

266. The message from God to His people by the 
mouth of the prophets. (Compare Jer. xxiii. 33, and 
Malachi i. 1.) 

267. The city of Gibeon (Josh. xi. 19). 

268. After the Passover feast held in the days of 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxi. 1). 

269. “‘ Where no wood is there the fire goeth out, 
so where there is no tale-bearer the strife ceaseth” 
(Prov. xxvi. 20). 
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I. | Of summer sunshine ; while thick tufts of reed 
GLOOMY pool thick-set with slimy weed | And dusky knots of sadly-soughing sedge 
That crawls in tortuous folds along its edge, | Fringe all. the black and dankly-oozing 
Surrounded by close-woven trees that hedge | ledge, 
The darkened spot, and keep it from the heed | Wherefrom the murky waters slow recede 
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There, lifting high a stone, I flung it far 
And clove the dark pool’s clinging slime in twain 
And watched expectant of the glittering flash, 
And sudden sparkling as of heaven-lit star, 
That should have followed on the heavy splash; 
Full hopefully I stood, and watched in vain, 
Il. 
And then a voice spoke clear—O troubled heart, 
Why seek thus vainly for a heaven-sent sign ?, 
The black pool’s gloomy lot is also thine ; 
Thou art shut out from any noble part 
In the Creator’s infinite design ! 
No heaven-born light can ever flash and dart 
Through thy dull soul! in vain for thee to start, 
And try to reach the goal! Why then repine? 
Why not with merry soul pass on through life, 
Enjoying all of good that’s left man here, 
Troubled with no vain doubt and empty fear? | 
Still, then, thy spirit’s ever-restless strife ! | 
Eat, drink, be merry, while the wine runs red ; 
Leave thou the future to the senseless dead! 





III. | 

The time sped on, and once again I lay | 
Beside the pool ; and, lo a lightning biast | 
Had struck a giant tree, huge-armed, that cast 

In former time its limbs across the way ; 


And, in low line of glimmering light, a ray 
Of sunshine sped across the water’s face, 
And lit up all the darkly-shadowed place 
With mellow splendour of the autumn day ; 
And suddenly a bough from overhead 
Fell dashing right athwart the sunny ray, 
And merrily up-leapt the glittering spray, 
And foamed and flashed with all the rainbow’s light, 
And all the dark spot’s gloomy shade had fled, 
And every wind-stirred ripple glimmered bright. 
IV. 
And then it seemed a still voice said to me— 
“ What change is this, 0 worldly-blinded heart ? 
Watch now how all the sun-rays flash and dart 
Where short time since was murky gloom, and see 
How too, as here, so it may surely be, 
That when the o’er-shadowing trees 
away, 
That hide thy soul from full light of the day, 
The rays of knowledge then may beam on thee ; 
And when has come the crowning blast of sorrow, 
And thou hast drained the cup’s dregs to the deep, 
The full resplendentrays of Faith may shine, 
And light with grandeur all the dark to-morrow, 
And help thee then to climb the frowning steep, 
Where perfect understanding may be thine. 
G. WEATHERLY. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

FTER all they had a bright evening. 
Mr. Caradoc betook himself as usual to 
his study, and Ansty was sent with the 
little girls to play in the study. But 
Elfrida was carried to a sofa in her 
ee s room, for Mrs. Caradoc insisted 
on having both the twins with her; and 
oe Millie Waring remained to “keep guard,” as 
she said. 

Mrs. Caradoc looked very happy. She sat up in 
her easy-chair, with quite a smiling light in her dark 
eyes, talking, asking questions;and even originating 
a little quiet fun, Millie could not quite make out 
whether this was forced or natural, but it seemed to 
be the latter, Ruby was greatly comforted to see 
her mother so much better than she expected, and 
grew herself almost merry. 

“Time for Frida to go to bed, and for all this 
chit-chat to stop,” Millie said at length. “But I 
really think you are stronger this evening, Mary.” 

“Much stronger,” said Mrs. Caradoc, “I feel up 
to any amount of conversation.” 

“T am not sure how far that is desirable. 
Ruby shall sit with you for a little while.” 

Millie disappeared with Frida, the maid having | 
been called to wheel her couch across the passage. 
Ruby sat down on a stool at her mother’s feet, and | 


But 
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silently touched her lips to the hot wasted little 
hand, which was laid against her cheek. 

“Dear child ; I am so glad to have you back.” 

“Tam so glad to be back, mamma.” 

Ruby had some difficulty in speaking the words 
quietly. A strong inclination to tears came with 
the words. 

Mrs. Caradcee leant back in her chair, a look of 
weariness coming over her face. 

** Mamma dear, you are tired.” 

“Yes. Perhaps I have been talking just a little 
too much,” said Mrs. Caradoc, feebly. 

“T’ll call cousin Millie.” 

“No, don’t, it is nothing,” said Mrs. Caradoe, in a 
clearer voice. “ Just for a moment I had such a faint 
feeling. It has gonenow. Millie ought not to walk 
about so much with that foot of hers.’ 

*‘T ‘ll try to save her trouble now,” said Ruby. 

“Yes, now you have come back.”’ 

“Won’t you sit quiet without talking for a little 
while, mamma?” 

Mrs. Caradoc smiled, and closed her eyes, but she 
opened them again soon with a nervous start. 

“Oh! I thought no one was here.” 

“Tam here, mamma.” 

“Yes, Ruby. I do miss Fricaso sometimes,” mur- 
mured Mrs, Caradoc. ; 

“ Not since cousin Millie came, darling mamma?” 
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**Oh no, not so much since Millie came.” 

Ruby did not like the quivering restlessness of the 
fingers which lay in hers. She wished Millie would 
return. 

“IT am so nervous this evening,” said Mrs. Caradoc, 
It is 


PT) 


with a tremulous smile. ‘Never mind, dear. 
Sometimes I think 


” 





only weakness, I suppose. 

“What, mamma dear ? 

“T don’t know—I wish I had more trust.” 

Ruby did not know what to say. She kissed her 
mother’s hand. 

“I suppose that would take away one’s fear— 
more trust, like Millie’s. That was not what I 
wanted to say, though.” 

“What was it, mamma dear?” asked Ruby, dis- 
tressed at Mrs. Caradoc’s strained and troubled look. 

“TI don’t know. My head feels so confused. Oh, 
I know now—I think—no, it has gone again = 

Ruby stood up, and Mrs. Caradoe said, quietly, 
* Don’t go.” 

“Y thought perhaps you would like cousin Millie 
to come.” 

“No, dear, don’t call her, 


rest.” 





Sit down, and I will 


Mrs. Caradoc closed her eyes, putting a strong 
Millie, 
coming in a few minutes later, found a silent pair. 

‘Resting ?” Millie whispered to Ruby, who was 
vatching her mother’s face intensely. 

“Yes; she is so tired.” 

“ She must go to bed,” said Millie, quietly, and to 
Ruby’s surprise, Mrs. Caradoc sat up, smiling brightly 
again, and as ready to chat as she had been half an 
hour earlier. 

Millie would allow no further talk, and sent Ruby 
away. Whether anxious or no herself, she would not 
arouse anxious feelings on the part of Ruby. The 
twins slept peacefully side by side that night on 
their two little beds. 
hopeful ones. 


force upon herself, and did not move again. 


Ruby’s last thoughts were 


But towards morning there came a summons—one 
of those terribly awakening calls which do not occur 
often in a lifetime, but once known can never be for- 
gotten. Waking slowly from deep repose, Ruby 
became first aware of a startled sense of terror ; then 
she knew that Millie’s pale face was bending over 
her, and Millie’s voice was saying something—saying 
what ?—something about her mother—something 
wrong ! 

“Mamma!” and Ruby’s scream rang through the 
house, 

“Hush, Ruby, hush! there must be no noise. She 
wishes to see you.” 

Ruby’s trembling hands grasped at Millie in an 
agony. 

“Mamma! mamma dying! 
her!” 

“No, Ruby ; you must neither say nor think that. 
She is very ill, Can you be calm?” 


And I have killed 
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Ruby had sprung out of bed, and was hurrying on 


her clothes wildly, Suddenly she noticed her twin- 
sister’s empty bed. 
“Yes,” said Millie, answering the mute look, “I 


came half an hour 





ro, but you were so sow 











not bear to rouse you. I hoped it might not be 
needful. Frida was awake, so your fatl ried 
her in.” 

“Ts Frida with mamma? ” 

“She is on the couch in your dressing- 
room ; we could not let her stay to se suffering. 


” 


Dear Ruby, will you be calm ? 
Ruby hid her face in her hands, with a 








« Any agitation may hasten the end. 
quite calm ?” 

“T’ll try. It feels so—so dreadful,” gasped Ruby. 
“Cousin Millie, isn’t—isn’t there any hope ?” 

“ Only in God. Pray to Him.” 


Then and there Ruby flung herself down or her 


ish of 


knees beside the bed, with a smothered 





sobs. Then she started up again hopelessly. 
“ T can’t, ’'m not fit, I can’t!” she said. 
me go to mamma !” 


Millie took her hand, an 


3 





led 
abd 


room. The sound of Mrs. Caradoce’s strug 


struck first upon Ruby’s ears, and then there + 





sa 
stern low whisper from her father. 

“ Mind! no excitement.” 

Ruby gave one look, and sank down with her face 
hidden in the bed-clothes. Her own entrance had 


not been noticed, but presently the parorysm seemed 
to lessen, and Mrs. Caradoc’s voice spoke feebly. 
“* My poor darlings 


gs! my poor twins. Oh, Ambrose, 
do be very gentle with them both.” 
« Anything, Mary.” 


her father’s voice. 


Ruby would not have known 





“ Anything, only get well, my 
dear,” he said, hoarsely. 
Ruby could not see the smile with which she 


answered. 

“Such wonderful peace! Millie, I have no fear. I 
never thought it would be like this. Isn’t it strange? 
How could I ever doubt my Saviour’s love ?” 

“ Dear Mary, He is showing you His faithfulness. 
He will never forsake you.” 

“Never—never. If only I had served Him better 
But He forgives all. Millie, He keeps me in peaee. 
I think if I were to get well I could never feel my 
old fear.” 


“To live is Christ; to die is gain,” Millie said, 
softly. 

Yes, in Him.” 

Then for a while speech was impossidle. Ruby 


could not look upon such pain. She could have 
sereamed aloud at every motion of the bed against 
which she leant. Agitation was reaching a pitch 
beyond self-control. She felt suffocated. 

“‘My poor Ruby,” Mrs. Caradoe’s voice said again, 
presently, “ Don’t let her blame herself.” 

“ She is here, Mary dear,” said Millie. 
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“Here! Ruby, darling!” 

Ruby lifted her face. 

“T can’t say much, dear child. But don’t grieve— 
only—only trust in Jesus. He will—will forgive — 
you—help—comfort a 

“ Mamma!” 








Ruby struggled hoarsely for utterance, not seeing 
how her mother’s face was changing again with the 
agony. 

“ Mamma—please—please—forgive —— ” | 

She strove in vain to make herself heard. The 
voice that would not come in words broke out in a 
harsh ringing cry. 

“Take her away. Take her away this instant!” 
said Mr. Caradoc. 

Millie hurried her from the room. Ruby made no 
resistance, but once across the passage she held 
Millie tightly, with a face of indescribable wretched- 
ness. 

“Dear Ruby, I can’t stay. And you must not 
come back if you can’t be calm.” 

“T must—I must—ask her forgiveness!” gasped 
Ruby. | 
“You have that—cannot you see? If there isa 
grain of hope any excitement will destroy it. There | 

must be quiet ! ” 

Ruby said no more. She let Millie go, and sat 
down upon the floor, with her head against the wall, 
in a stupor of misery. It seemed to her that there 
would soon be nothing left to live for. 





| 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

“Rusy!” | 
Ruby started to her feet, aghast, for a slender 
figure stood beside her in a white dressing-gown and | 
pink worsted shawl. A pale little face looked down 

on her pityingly. 
“ Poor Ruby!” 
“Frida! you walking 
“T couldn’t bear to think of you all alone in 
here.” 

Frida went slowly, with uncertain steps, to her 
bed, and laid herself down on it. 
“ My pillows are not quite comfortable,” she said. 
And Ruby arranged them ; then stood gazing with a 
troubled air on Frida. 

“T wish you had not done it; you will feel worse | 
afterwards.” | 
“No, I don’t think it will hurt me. My back must 
have grown stronger lately. It is easier walking now 
than when I tried it last time.” 
“ Doesn’t your back ache?” 
* Not very much.” 
Then putting her hand in her twin-sister’s, she | 
repeated, ‘‘ Poor Ruby!” | 
| 
| 


1% 





“ Oh, Frida, it is so hard to bear!” 

Ruby sat down, and laid her face on the pillow be- 
side Frida’s, 

“ Harder even for you than for me, perhaps,” said , 





Frida, quietly. “You have been away, and I[ 
haven't.” 

“Oh, that isn’t the worst. You haven’t to blame 
yourself.” 


* She isn’t worse,” said Frida, softly; ‘‘ and cousin 
Millie says that every half-hour of ‘not worse’ almost 
means that she is better.” 

“But Frida—but Frida—I thought cousin Millie 
meant that there was no hope.” 

“God can help,” said Frida. “Don’t you like to 
feel that it is just all in His hands ? ” 

She spoke calmly still. The last few months had 
been with Frida a long slow drilling into patience 
and trust, 

“T don’t know. I’m not like you,’ murmured 
Ruby. “Oh, Frida, if mamma dies I shall always 
feel that I did it.” 

“The illness has been coming on a long time, not 
only this last week or two,” said Frida. 

“ Yes, ever since your illness began. And whose 
fault was your accident?” demanded Ruby, pas- 
sionately. 

Frida hardly knew what comfort to offer. She 
could not deny facts. 

‘You and mamma too; both of you. Oh, Frida, 
I know I deserve it all, but itis a hard punishment!” 
sobbed Ruby. 

Frida stroked softly the head of disordered hair 
which lay near her own, 

‘I wish I could comfort you,” she said. “But I 
think cnly God can do that. Iam asking Him for 
you, and for mamma. Won’t you too?” 

“T can’t pray; I’m not fit,” murmured Ruby. “I 
haven’t any right.” 

“No one is fit. If we waited to be fit we should 
never pray,” said Frida. “Darling, when Jesus 
Himself tells us to ‘ask,’ I don’t see what other right 
we want.” 

The simple words sank deep. A long silence fol- 
lowed, during which the two sisters remained, one 
sitting, one lying, hand-clasped together. Ruby felt 
numb and frozen in heart, almost as if clear thought 
were not possible; yet from time to time her lips 
formed voiceless half-petitions for help. Not only 
for help, or only for her mother. She found herself 
next confessing wrong-doing, praying for pardon, 
and praying with increasing earnestness. 

So the long night wore away—a night that left its 
impress on Ruby’s future life. 

Millie Waring came in once or twice, but she 
could not be spared from the sick-room. In her 
haste she did not even inquire who had brought 
Elfrida back to her bed. She brought news of Mrs. 
Caradoc—neither better nor worse. 

But towards morning there came a gleam of hope. 

The threatened punishment did not fall upon 
Ruby. Mrs. Caradoc did not die. 

Many hours passed from the beginning of the attack 
before there was any distinct turn for the better, 
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and many more before she could be counted out of 
danger. A relapse at any time through the day 
following must have been fatal. It wasa time of 
sore suspense to the whole household. But by the 
evening the worst was over. 

Mr. Caradoc himself brought to the twin-sisters 
the cheerful report. “We may consider your mother 
now in a fair road to recovery.” 

Frida clasped her hands joyfully. Ruby stood up, 
every feature working. 

“The doctor has just been, and that is his opinion. 
We have indeed reason to be most thankful.” 

And though Mr. Caradoc said no more, Frida was 
sure that as he turned away she caught a glimpse of 
tears in his eyes. Others also noticed his unwonted 
gentleness during the next day or two. 

“Oh, Ruby, how much we shall have to thank God 
for,” said Frida, with flushed cheeks and brightcn- 
ing eyes. “Isn’t it a great, great joy? Don’t you 
feel more glad than you can say ?” 

But Ruby hid her face in the sofa-cushion, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“Why, Ruby—what is it? Why, Ruby, I thought 
you would be so happy!” 

“Oh, Frida, I am!” said Ruby, when she could 
speak. ‘But I don’t deserve it. I think it seems 
almost dreadful to have such happiness after the way 
I have gone on.” 

“What way? I don’t think you need make your- 
self out worse than you are,” said Frida, soberly. 

“T don’t. You don’t half know,” said Ruby, lift- 
ing her face, and pushing back her hair. “I couldn’t 
bear to talk about it before, but I must tell you 
now, and mamma, too, directly she is well enough. 
Frida, I knew quite well that I ought not to go 
away after the wedding. I knew it quite well, and 
I knew mamma would be overdone, only I would not 
let myself think it. And when we were going to 
the station Mrs. Arbuthnot told me she couldn’t 
send me back till the Thursday.” 

“ Did you hear it then? I thought you did not 
know till you got to London.” 

“That was the worst part of it all,” said Ruby, 
sorrowfully. ‘I did not tell you in my letter when 
I heard, but it was directly after leaving this house. 
I knew quite well that I ought to give up going, 
but I would not. And if I had been at home 
mamma would most likely not have been ill.” 

“She might ; we don’t know,” said Frida. 

“Tt was my being away that gave her too much to 
do. If she had died, Frida, I could never, never have 
been happy again. But everything has gone wrong 
with me for months—everything. Why, even last 
night I could not be quiet and stay in her room, I 
do despise myself!” 





“ Mamma said one day that she did wish you had 
just a little more self-government. Do you mind my 
telling you?” 

“ Mind! 
Frida?” 

“Frida hesitated, and truthfully answered, “No.” 

“ Oh, I knew better. Yes, I do want that, and I 
want to please myself less. It seems to me as if al} 
this last year I have cared for nothing except pleasing 
myself—ever since spring, I mean—and yet I used to 
think that I was naturally a great, grand character, 
much finer than you! ” said Ruby, with bitter frank- 
ness. 

“So you are, dear, much finer; I have not half 
your spirit.” 

“Spirit! yes, plenty of that in getting my own 
way. That isn’t being firm, or fine, or grand! Don’t 
flatter me, Frida. I ought to know what I have 
been, and you know quite well how unhappy I have 
often made you. Mamma said once that she could 
not think why I was so changed, but I know why 
now.” 

“ Changed ?” repeated Frida. 

“T did really care about doing right last winter, 
and I used to wish so much to serve God, and felt 
very unhappy when I had done wrong; and the 
last few months all that has seemed to be gone, and 
I have only just cared to do what I liked. I know 
now how it came about.” 

“ How?” asked Frida. 

“Tt wasn’t the money being left to you,” said 
Ruby, in a low voice, “but it was my own poor mean 
jealousy. I never conquered the jealousy, though 
your illness made me feel differently ; but all the 
bad thoughts and feelings that I had were not put 
down, and I soon left off even being sorry for them. 
And then, when you were hurt, instead of being 
really sorry, Frida, I think I really began soon to be 
quite proud, and to think myself very self-deny- 


” 


No. Did she say ‘just a little,’ 


ing 

« As you were,” said Frida, 

Ruby shook her head. 

“‘T know better now,” she repeated. “ But how 
can I tell, how can I be sure that I shall not believe 
the same way all over again! ” 

** Because.” said Frida, gently, “ you are going 
to begin now to say, ‘‘ Hold THov me up, and I shall 
be safe.” 

Ruby’s face went back into the cushion, and she 
was silent for a while. Presently lifting it again, 
she said, “ Yes, I think things will be different 


’ 


now. Only you must tell me if you see me going 
wrong, and getting careless. I am so inclined to 
forget.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER II. 
Seq? T was not for want of “dampers” from his 
1 friends and acquaintance that Herbert 
a Ludlow continued thus sanguine for a long 





Xs thou come to serve the Lord, prepare 
thy soul for temptation ;” and in the par- 


ticular service of voluntary effort for the good of 


time. ‘“ My son,” says the wise man, ‘‘if | 


others this preparation is specially needed, for | 


“dampers ’’ are sure to come, and they are a very | 


sore temptation. So Herbert Ludlow found it. 
One of his nearest neighbours and most inti- 


Y THE REY. ARTHUR BROWN, RECTOR OF CATFIELD, NORWICH, 


and I was told you had quite a public discussion 
the other day in your engine-room with that 
shrewd old infidel Shapcott. Your intentions are 
excellont, and Ladmire you for them, but you must 
allow me, as an old hand in such matters, and not 
indifferent to religion I hope, to caution you against 
expecting any good to come out of all this. A 
master must be strictly neutral with his men in 
the matter of religion, or he will infallibly promote 
hypocrisy and irreligion. Religion,” continued 


| Mr. Snuffers, observing how quietly his friend 


mate friends was a Mr. Snuffers. Snuffers was a | 
very good man both in and out of his business, | 


but he had the strongest objection—he called it a 
vonscientious one, but that we must leave—to 
anything like what he called meddling in other 
people’s affairs. “Every tub must stand on its 
own bottom,” he would say, inferring from that 
most important proposition that we had no busi- 
ness to try and make any other tub than our own 
stand right. Of proselyitising, as he called it, he 
had a peculiar horror. He subscribed, indeed, 
though not largely, to the Missionary Society, but 
it was out of deference to a respectable fancy in 
other people, and in almost total incredulity of any 
good being done thereby. And so in like manner 


he considered everything of no use, except setting | 


a good example and treating every one justly, and 
was always pointing to the failure, vexation, and 
disappointment that attended schemes of benevo- 
lence as so many proofs of the soundness of his 
creed. Mr. Snuffers, so thinking and so near at 
hand, was therefore a perpetual wet blanket to 
Herbert Ludlow in all his schemes and enter- 


most constant, and the worst. 
**T tell you what, Ludlow,” he said one day, “ if 


whip-hand of you. I know what men are, better 


was listening, and taking it for a sign that he was 
making an impression upon him, “is charged with 
mischief when brought in contact injudiciously 
with people.’’ 

This was too much for Ludlow, and he could 
not help laughing, greatly to Mr. Snuffers’ dis- 
comfiture. “Why, really, Snuffers,’ cried he, 
“you are making out religion to be no better than 
a barrel of gunpowder!” 

* And so it is,” replied the other, obstinately, 
“if people don’t make use of it with the greatest 
care and circumspection.” 

One of the things which Herbert Ludlow took 
great interest in, and bestowed much of his spare 
time and no little money upon, was a local institu- 
tion that had for its object the recreation and 
amusement of his workmen and the poorer classes 
in general. The difficulty with such institutions 


| is not in starting them, but in sustaining their 


usefulness without degeneration and with real 
vitality from within. They too often begin well, 
even with a flourish of trumpets, and then gra- 


| dually sink down into a cheerless existence with 
| only spasmodic fits of energy induced by occasional 
prises. ‘There were others beside, but he was the | 


pressure from without. Probably they would, on 
the whole, fare better if the working people them- 


| selves had a larger share in the management of 
you don’t take care you'll have your men get the | 


perhaps than you do; and I’m certain that directly | 
amaster brings religion into the workshop he is | 


safe to have the men either deceive or despise him.” 
“That depends on how he does it,” replied Lud- 
low, firmly. “Iam not so conceited as to suppose 
that everything I do is right, but no man can say 
I ever interfered with any man’s liberty of con- 
science.” 
“'That’s ali very well, my dear fellow; but your 


| them. 


men know that the way to please you is by making | 


a show of religion, and that the way to annoy you 


is by making fun of it. You have a Bible-class, | 


and you visit them sometimes when they are ill, 


them. Nothing makes a man take more interest 
in the coach than to put him on the box to drive. 
This Herbert Ludlow had the good sense to see, 
and the consequence was, his institution became 
much more lastingly popular, and so more useful 
than is commonly the case. 

Nothing, however, could make it go down with 
Mr. Snuffers. He regarded such things as wrong 
in principle, impracticable in working, and utterly 
incapable of accomplishing the end proposed by 
He prophesied failure, denounced failure, 
and whenever anything like failure occurred, was 
always ready to refresh the soul of his neighbour 
with the comforting words, “I told you so,” or “I 
knew it never would answer your expectations. 
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Why, the very men you most want to get,’’ he 
would say, with a perfect gladness of triumph, 
“are those who never so much as look at your in- 
stitution, and those who do join it don’t want it. 
No, the whole thing is forced and unnatural. There 
is no more need for us to provide amusement for 
the working classes than there is to provide a 
butcher’s or a grocer’s shop for them. It’s a 
competition we can never succeed in.” 

“Well, Snuffers,” rejoined the other, one day, 
with some little asperity, “ you evidently are one 
of that Cyclopean family who have only an eye 
for seeing why things should not be done; but, for 
my part, I would rather go through the world try- 
ing to do some good, even though I made nothing 
but a mess of it, than be the most superlatively 
wise and far-seeing do-nothing.” 

This was pretty sharp; but Mr. Snuffers was 
undaunted in his opposition. Stingy notions of 
all sorts toughen sensibility. 

But the climax of opposition came when Herbert 
Ludlow so far lost all remnants of discretion as to 
take the chair at a large temperance meeting. 
Into the question whether he was right in so 
doing we will not enter ; and good intentions, we 
know, are no proof of sound judgment. We can 
only bear testimony to the fact that his intentions 
were good, and that the step he thus took was in 
simple pursuance of the object he had so much at 
heart, the greatest happiness and truest welfare of 
those around him. Hesaw that intemperance was 
a giant evil of manifold aspect, that it intensely 
aggravated almost everything else that was bad; 
that many other evils were allowed to have their 
special distinctive remedial measures, and that the 
temperance society was at least an honest attempt 
on the part of those most deeply interested to 
grapple with this particular evil, while no better 
one was proposed by those who made objections to 
it; and so, without committing himself wholly to 
the movement, he determined to show his sym- 
pathy with those who were earnestly engaged in 
it. ‘‘ Ludlow, you are crazy,” was the greeting 
that welled up from the heart of Mr. Snuffers when 
he had seen the public announcement of what his 
neighbour was going todo. “I cannot think how 
you can lower yourself so much as to take part 
with those fanatics.” And then he proceeded to 
bring the usual charges against them of folly, 
ignorance, and intemperate zeal, some of which 
are true, many false, and others totally irrelevant. 

Thus, do what he would, Herbert Ludlow found 
that there was always a “damper” at hand to 
check his zeal and make it all out to be a mistake, 
and an absurdity, and “ of no use.” 

It was nothing of this kind, however, that really 
discouraged him in his efforts to do good. It was 
simply a “damper,” such as a whole-hearted 
worker must expect and put up with. What 





really did discourage him was his experience of 
practical result, of result in the course of years of 
patient continuance in well-doing. Here was in- 
deed bitter disappointment. He “looked for 
much, and, lo, it came to little.” Individual cases 
where he had hoped good was done disappointed 
him; the agents he employed in carrying out his 
plans disappointed him; the plans themselves did 
not answer his expectations ; even what seemed 
to prosper most was full of imperfection. The 
sanguine expectations he had at first entertained 
were followed by a gradual reactien of unreason- 
able discouragement. He began to think that, 
after all, Snuffers and his tribe were right, and 
that there was no use in trying to benefit his 
fellow-creatures. 

It was just at this time, when his disappointment 
was at its height, that the train of thought was 
suggested to his mind during his visit to his 
country friend that led to his taking a sounder 
and more reasonable view of what we ought to 
expect in our efforts to do good. 

“T will bother myself no more about results,” 
he exclaimed, “ but just keep on doing what I can, 
and trust to God to send an average of success in 
the long run. We mustn’t look, I see, for more 
than that. And as to that fellow Snuffers, I shall 
tell him and all other fault-finders, that they might 
as well say there is no use in farming, or find fault 
with the Gospel itself, because their success is 
only partial at the best.” 

But in carrying out this his resolution for the 
future he at first lost sight of one important con- 
sideration. And this was how he found it out. 

One of his foremen was a man named Ringer, 
a first-rate workman, really pious, and, conse- 
quently, not much given to talk. This man was a 
great favourite with Herbert Ludlow, for he couid 
always depend on him, and knew that his quiet 
influence with the other men was great, and that 
he never presumed on any notice he took of him 
Now it happened, some months after Herbert 
Ludlow had come to the resolution to worry him- 
self less about the results of his efforts—in fact, 
to expect less from them—that Ringer was absent 
from his work some weeks through illness. His 
master’s habit in such a case had been to go and 
see the sick servant the first opportunity he had, 
but now many days elapsed before he didso. When 
he came, however, he was as kind and considerate 
as ever, and they had some talk together. 

‘“We haven’t had you, sir, so often among us 
lately,” said the foreman, respectfully, as his master 
got up to go. 

“No, Ringer; and I don’t think you will see me 
quite so often.” 

*‘ Some of us will miss you very much, sir.” 

“Do you think so, Ringer? Well, I don’t 


know. I’m inclined to think some of you have 
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seen me too often. I don’t see enough good come of | 


the trouble I have taken about them, and, to tell 
you the truth, Iam going to ease off a little, and 
not expect so much as I used from others. The 
best farm can only produce an average in the 
end; and the man who worries himself about 
getting more than that will only have his pains 
for nothing.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the foreman, promptly ; “ but 
then there’s a high average and a low average, 
and which it is to be, at least on the same farm, 
depends on the pains bestowed on it, and the 
blessing of God.” 


“Oh, of course, Ringer, of course.” 

Yes, of course. Yet it had not been “of course” 
to the mind of Herbert Ludlow. He had practi- 
cally left out that important consideration till it 
had been thus dropped into him by one who never 
| knew that he had done him that service. He was 
going to be satisfied with any average, but now he 
saw he could hope for a high one according to the 
pains he took to work for it. The comfortable 
| rule of service was complete now. He would 
| trust in God’s blessing as if all depended on his 
| leaving results with Him; and, at the same time, he 
| would work as if all depended on his own exertions. 








PHILIP VAUGHAN’S LIFE-WORK. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
A REVELATION, 

‘* The time approaches, 

That will with due precision make 
\ us know, 

\ What?” SHAKSPERE: Macbeth. 
\5> HE studio at St. John’s Wood 
£35 was considerably agitated 
’  ontheevening after Frances 

Wyntoun had yielded to the 

suit of Reginald Ashton. 

Of course, when Mrs. 
ie Arlington returned home she 

had to be informed of the 
auspicious event, and the young lady 
chiefly concerned was subjected to 
another of those trials which raise the 
blush of maiden modesty. She rejoiced to 
hear the praises of Reginald uttered by Mr. 
Arlington fully endorsed by his wife. The 
latter, indeed, was far more effusive than the painter. 
She threw her arms round Frances’ neck, and wept 
copiously, not by way of regret at the prospect of 
losing her, but because she was happy for her sake, 
and approved of her choice. Frances was quite em- 
barrassed for the moment, but went through the 
ordeal courageously, reading the good wishes of her 
guardian and his wife in their demeanour. 

As soon as she was able she escaped to her own 
room, longing to be alone with her new found 
happiness. It is a strange thing this love, which 
changes the aspect of life in an instant, and throws 
round it a halo heretofore inconceivable. Miss Wyn- 
toun had now something more besides her art to 
tnink of, something nearer and dearer, though that 
too was very precious. 

Next morning she awoke early, and being unable 
to rest for that delicious happiness which disturbed 
her, she went forth into the garden. It seemed 
as though the flowers had taken a deeper hue, and 
the foliage a greener tint since yesterday. The 
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| birds, too, sang more sweetly, and the sun shone 
even more brightly as he began to ascend the hea- 
vens. Then, in a short time, the postman arrived, 
and Frances received her first love-letter. With 
many blushes she ran off to her own room, there to 
read those tender words of affection meant for her 
eye alone. They were not many, but they must have 
been sweet and perfect ones to her, for when she had 
read them over again and again, she kissed the letter, 
and reluctantly hid it in her bosom. After this, she 
was quite prepared for the rallying speeches which 
her guardian made at the breakfast-table. If break- 
fast seemed to her too material an occupation, he 
said, he would accept her apology for not partaking of 
it under the circumstances. At this Frances coloured 
deeply, and looked all the more lovely for it. As 
soon as possible she fled from the prying eyes which 
she imagined were always looking at her to torture 
and tantalise her with her secret. 

Reginald Ashton was one of those men who cannot 
fully appreciate the treasure they sometimes win. 
That is, he loved Frances with all his heart, and 
had some dim idea of her worth ; her beauty and in- 
tellect were apparent to all; but he was unable to 
gauge the depths of this girl’s nature, which rose 
higher and went deeper than his own. But if he 
could not quite comprehend her, his soul had been 
surrendered completely into her keeping, so that he 
was supremely happy in his love. 

On his return to the Towers there was much of a 
business nature to demand his attention, and for the 
first time he found these details irksome and exact- 
The fact was that since Miss Wyntoun had 
consented to become his wife he had been leading a 
different kind of existence from that which he had 
known previously; and it would take some time 
before he could again settle down thcroughly to 
merely mundane affairs. Mr. Andrews was at a loss 
to account for his preoccupation, but he speedily 
perceived that it was of no unpleasant nature. 


ing. 
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As soon as he cleared off the arrears which had 
been awaiting his presence, Reginald, hearing that 
Philip Vaughan had arrived at The Grange for a few 
days, resolved to go over and see him. The truth is 
that Reginald was not so self-retentive as his friend. 
He must have some one to share his happiness, or 
rather rejoice with him therein, or he should have 
some doubts after all whether it could possibly be 
genuine. He found his friend the same as ever— 
heartily glad to see him, and with no lack of his old 
tenderness. Philip noticed the jubilant manner of 
Reginald, and also observed that he now paid the 
most scrupulous attention to his personal appearance 
—a matter which had not always caused Mr, Ashton 
so much concern, 

At the earliest convenient moment the two friends 
sallied forth, for they had much to talk over. Serious 
events had happened since they last met. Yet, al- 
though Philip talked with Reginald over the trial of 
Warner and other matters, the latter detected in him 
a restraint in manner, and a distrait appearance, which 
did not belong to the Vaughan of his university 
career. Perceiving this, he endeavoured to elicit 
from Philip the nature of his thoughts, but the time 
had not arrived when they could be communi- 
cated, 

Pacing along for some-time in silence, Reginald at 
last managed to bring forth, “ By the way, Philip, I 
came over to-day to acquaint you with a piece of 
news which will. surprise, but I believe will by no 
means vex you.” 

Indeed, what is that?” 

“T hardly know how: to begin,” said the other. 
Then, after a pause, he added, “You must have 
noticed for some time past that Miss Wyntoun has 
not been indifferent tome. Ihave not felt at liberty, 
however, to say a word to her upon the subject until 
just now. I went up to London on Monday last ex- 
pressly to tell her the true state of the.case, and 


99 





she 

«* Accepted you? ” 

“ Yes, accepted me, though why she should do so 
I don’t know; I am utterly unworthy of her, and 
almost a useless cipher in the world.” 

Philip wrung his friend’s hand in silence. He saw 
by one momentary flash how Reginald’s wooing was 
happy, and how everything would conspire to favour 
it, while in his own case his heart was racked by the 
trials which the woman of his love was called upon to 
undergo. 

As soon as he could speak he turned towards Re- 
ginald, laid his hand upon his shoulder, and said, “ I 
know you will be happy together, so that I need not 
wish happiness for you. Miss Wyntoun is a lady in 
ten thousand, and you ought to congratulate yourself 
highly upon winning her.” 

Mr. Ashton was delighted at hearing these warm 
words from his truest friend, and began to pour 





“ Hush,” said he; “remember that on the happy 
day I shall expect to be best man.” 

Though he said this with a smile, Reginald saw 
that the words and the glance were accompanied by 
so much melancholy, that he felt convinced more than 
ever there was some hidden thing troubling Vaughan. 
Before he could attempt to get an explanation of 
it, an incident occurred which threw the two young 
men into a state of great perturbation. 

A messenger was seen advancing across the lawn 
towards them. When he arrived he made a pro- 
found bow, and said, “ May I have the honour to 
inquire which of you is Mr, Philip Vaughan?” 

“T am,” said Philip, with no little astonishment. 
The messenger handed him a three-cornered note 
marked “Immediate.” Philip took it, and read it. 
It was a brief epistle, dated from Lanchester gaol, 
and it ran as follows :— 


Srr,—I beg of you without delay to come and see me here. I 
am at present, as you know, not allowed to pay visits. WhatI 
have to say is of the utmost importance, and affects you nearly. 
If you lose but a single day in replying to this note in person 
it may end in regrets for a lifetime. Tom WARNER. 


Philip thought the note contained a very strange 
request, and one whose meaning he could not fathom. 
He passed it on to his friend, but Reginald was still 
more puzzled by the missive. While he was engaged 
in reading it, however, the idea suddenly flashed 
across Philip’s mind that the note must have some 
relation to Mary. How else could it nearly concern 
himself? Warner must have discovered his secret, 
and now, perhaps, had something important to com- 
municate before the country was rid of his presence 
for along series of years. He decided to reply to 
the letter in person, and to reply at once. The mes- 
senger was accordingly discharged with the assurance 
that Mr. Vaughan would follow him to Lanchester by 
the first train which left Thornton. 

Philip readily procured admission to the gaol, and 
was shown to the cell occupied by Warner. 

“These are strange circumstances under which we 
meet,” he began, when Philip desired to know what 
he wanted of him; “but I think you will live to 
bless the day that I sent for you. I must ask you, 
Mr. Vaughan, to let memory take you back to the 
day of the trial. . You remember its incidents very 
well, no doubt ? ” 

“T do,” said Philip, as he recalled vividly the scene 
after the passing of the sentence, when he awaited 
Mary Warner’s return to consciousness. 

“Do youxremember a fine, tall, military-looking 
gentleman, with white hair and beard, coming to you 
as you sat upon the bench ?” 

“ Perfectly ; he is an old friend of my father’s.” 

«And his name? ” 

“T really do not perceive what concern that is of 
yours,” answered Philip; “but as you have brought 
me here for the purpose apparently of interrogating 
me, I may as well tell you that the gentleman is 





forth his thanks, when Philip stopped him. 


Colonel Denham.” 
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Prepared though he was for the name, Philip saw 
that it strangely affected Warner. “Ah, I thought 
so!” he exclaimed, almost faintly. When he had 
recovered himself, he added, “ Then, Mr. Vaughan, 
your labour is not yet over. Wherever Colonel 
Denham is you must fetch him tome. If he were 
at the other end of the world it is to no man’s in- 
terest so much as yours that I should be brought face 
to face with him.” 

Philip turned upon his heel for a moment, with 
Warner, however, still 





a gesture of impatience. 
vent on. 

“T have that to say to Colonel Denham which will 
change the whole current of your life. Believe it or 
not as you may, if you refuse to bring him hither 
you will be the loser. It depends upon my interview 
with him whether Mary Warner can ever be your 
bride.” 

“What!” Philip almost shouted, as he turned 
yound suddenly, and faced his questioner. “Is this 
some strange joke upon your part? If so, it appears 
to me.a singular amusement to take up at this | 
juncture.” | 

“There is no joke in the matter, as you will yet | 
learn,” replied Warner; “ and when I am far away, | 
criminal and outcast though I shall remain, Philip | 
Vaughan will thank me for an act of justice of which | 
he dees not now believe me capable.” 

Philip became deeply interested and agitated. 
‘“‘ Explain, explain!” he cried, “now you have said 





| 


’ 


%> 


so much you must say more. 

Warner shook his head. “f have reached the 
limits; I can say nothing further to you. That 
which I shall say to Colonel Denham will intimately 
concern both of you. It is strange you should hesi- 
tate when your own interests are involved, and not 


” 


mine. 

Unable to extract anything further from the pri- | 
soner, Philip left, promising to bring Colonel Denham 
on the following day. Meanwhile, he was restless 
and impatient till the time arrived for the solution 
of this new mystery. 

When Colonel Denham was informed that one of 
the prisoners convicted of the crime of firing Lord 
Carleton’s mansion desired to see him privately it 
was his turn to express astonishment. He was still 
more surprised when Philip said that he had made 
an appointment on his behalf, and promised that the 
colonel should attend. All this time Philip did not 
mention Warner’s name, neither did Colonel Denham 
All criminals were alike to 


inquire what it was. 
him, and he was puzzling his brains as to why he 
should be required by any individual of the class at 
all. 
affair was one of the most mysterious he had ever 
As Philip Vaughan was fully persuaded 


Altogether, he was bound to confess that the 


heard of. 
of the important nature of the approaching inter- 
view, however, he reluctantly came to the conclusion 
that it must be gone through. 
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Colonel Denham would have regarded any man 
most incredulously who had ventured to prophesy 
that the brief visit he was now paying to Lanchester 
gaol would have brought him more happiness than 
he believed it possible for earth to render. Yet such 
was to be the case. 

When the door closed upon him as he entered 
Warner’s cell, he could scarcely distinguish the form 
of its occupant. There was only one small window 
in the apartment, and Warner stood back in the 
shadow. 

Being now quite alone with his visitor, the prisoner 


| came forward into the strongest light which the cell 


afforded. Looking straight at Colonel Denham he 
inquired whether that gallant officer recognised him. 
The colonel regarded him for some moments, and 
then replied in the negative. 

‘*My name is Warner.” 

These words startled the visitor, and he repeated 
the name several times over to himself. 

“T am speaking to Colonel Denham of The 
Limes ? ” 

“Ah! Are you the Warner who took my daugh- 
ter? Why did I not think of your name before? 
But no, it cannot be the same!” 

“Tt is the same, sir; and, criminal as I am, I beg 
your forgiveness on my knees for the great wrong I 
have done you. Your daughter still lives!” 

“ My God, I thank thee for this great mercy! 
said Colonel Denham, taking off his hat, and looking 
upward. As he did so, the light streamed in through 
the window upon his face, and Warner saw that it 
was quivering with emotion. 

“Say that you pardon me for this irreparable in- 
jury, and I will unburden myself of the load which 
has for years been weighing me down.” 

“TI pardon you, wretched man, for the sake of her 
who lives ; but the punishment of your crime will be 
light compared with the sorrow you have brought 
upon my heart. Kneel to your Maker, not to me.” 

Warner had remained on his knees, but shortly 


” 


| rose at the bidding of Colonel Denham, and told the 


whole of his story—the flight from Somersetshire, 
the settlement in Northshire, and the life of Mary 
from the time when she had been first committed to 
his care. 

But one thing perplexed the colonel, and he ques- 
tioned Warner thereupon. 

“How came it that when I treated you liberally, 
and allowed you to want for nothing, that you 
should run away with my child, and lose all?” 

“* Because I knew you were coming from India to 
take her into your own charge, and I could not bear 
to part with her. You see, sir, we had no little one 
of our own, and both she that’s gone and I as well 
could not bear Mary out of our sight. She had be- 
come as dear to us as though she were our own, and 
we had no one else in the world. Would that I had 
been as kind to her as she has been true and affec- 
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tionate to me. Now that you find your own great 
happiness, don’t be too hard upon me, and don’t— 
don’t—teach Mary to hate the sound of my name!” 

Colonel Denham, while powerfully moved by his 
own emotions, could yet regard with pity the wretched 
man before him. This pity was not lessened when 
he became acquainted with the whole narrative of 
his life, and of Warner’s gradual fall from virtue 
into the companionship of those who had wrought 
his ruin. But when he turned to think of his 
daughter, his mind was a chaos of mingled thoughts 
and feelings. He abruptly left the cell, after ob- 
taining Mary’s address from Warner. 

When he rejoined Philip, he beckoned him into the 
adjacent hotel. Philip saw that something very 
unusual had occurred, and he was naturally all eager- 
ness and expectation until the substance of the 
mysterious interview should be communicated to him. 





CHAPTER L. 


FOUND AT LAST, 
“* If I should meet thee 
After long years, 
How shall I greet thee P’’—Brron. 


Wuen Philip Vaughan learnt what had taken place 
in the gaol he was speechless through excess of joy. 
It seemed as though he had been living until that 
moment under a black lowering cloud, which had 
suddenly been dispersed by a glorious burst of sun- 
light. Every word spoken by Warner to himself had 
been abundantly fulfilled. The facts revealed to 
Colonel Denham had indeed changed the whole cur- 
rent of Philip’s life. Who now would dare to look with 
disfavour upon the chosen object of his love? The 
news seemed almost too good—too intensely joyful 
—to be true. Yet there was the colonel, and Mary 
herself was not many miles away. 

The question now arose, How was the knowledge 
which he and Colonel Denham had acquired to be 
broken to Mary? He resolved to acquaint his father’s 
friend with the nature of his own feelings towards 
his daughter. The colonel had already been surprised 
to such a degree that there was nothing else left in 
the world which could similarly affect him; but cer- 
tainly of all other items of information of which he 
could be the recipient, there was not one which could 
have afforded him the same pleasure as that which 
Philip now made known to him. From being a 
childless old man, with no one to love him, or to feel 
an interest in him, he had just received a daughter, 
as if from the dead, and at no distant date there was 
every possibility of his receiving a son. The con- 
gratulations he extended to Philip were warm and 
sincere. Now that he had his child again, and that 
child had obeyed the bent of her nature, and fallen 
in love, where was the object that was worthier of 
her affections than Philip Vaughan? So he reasoned 
within himself, though he told Philip that it was too 
bad to desire to rob him of his daughter before he 
had even gazed upon her face. 











Along conversation ensued upon the delicate task 
which lay before them. It would never do for 
Colonel Denham to walk into the cottage at Darnell, 
and briefly announce himself as Mary’s father. The 
shock to her feelings, coming upon recent griefs, 
would be too great for her to bear. She must be 
approached with this stupendous news quietly, 
calmly, judiciously. In the end it was decided that 
Philip should first see her, and break the news to her 
gently. 

Philip’s appearance at Darnell occasioned the 
greatest surprise and wonder to Mary. Her thoughts, 
it is true, were often with him; but she had begun 


| to tell herself that she must never expect his presence, 


The lesson was a hard one to learn, and caused her 
many bitter tears. Her spirit was high, and she had 
continued to decline all the offers which were made 
to her at the instigation of Philip. With such a 
shadow as that resting upon her, she felt that ob- 
scurity was the only lot to which she must lay claim. 
She was now obtaining her livelihood by needlework, 


| As Philip passed before the window of the cottage 
| she looked up, and perceiving who it was, the work 
| dropped from her trembling hands. 


Her knees 
shook, and she had scarcely strength to rise and 
open the door for her visitor. When he entered, 
Philip took her hands in his, and gazed earnestly 
into her face. He saw that her eyes were heavy and 
red with weeping; and his heart ached for her—for 
all the anguish and misery she must have under- 
gone. 

“ Dearest Mary,” said Philip, “dry your eyes, and 
tell me whether you can bear a great surprise.” 

She did not answer, but looked up into his face 
wonderingly. 

“My darling, I bring you the happiest news which 
can be your portion in this wide world. Can you 
bear it—for I am dying to tell you?” 

“T think so, Philip.” 

The words were only whispered, but they reached 
the quick ears of her lover. 

“Know, then, that your real name is not Mary 
Warner, ard that your father has been found !” 

The colour fled from Mary’s cheek ; she scarcely 
seemed to realise the intelligence conveyed in 
Philip’s words; and yet she must have done so, for 
in a moment more she suddenly became faint. She 
would have fallen had not Philip passed his arm 
round her and supported her. 

When she recovered she again regarded her visitor 
intently, and said, “‘ My father, did you say, Philip? 
Who can he be? This is not some dream I am 
passing through, and that you have experienced 
too?” 

“No, Mary,” he replied, pressing her closely to 
his breast. “You will be mine as you have promised, 
but you will now find a father as well as a husband." 

She still appeared bewildered, and again asked 
“Who can he be?” 
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A WORD ON COMING AND GOING. 





Philip then told her, and assured her that Colonel 
Denham was his father’s oldest and dearest friend. | 

The revelation began to lose a little of its won- 
drous strangeness, and she was able to listen to 
Philip’s recital of the surprising events which had 
recently happened. All her agitation returned, how- 
ever, when Philip told her that Colonel Denham was 
near at hand, and that when she could bear the inter- 
view he was longing to see her. 

She made Philip tell the story more than once, so 
that she might become complete master of its details; 
but when she could no longer resist the conviction 
that Colonel Denham was truly her father, she whis- 
pered to Philip that perhaps she ought not to hold 
herself aloof from him. Philip acted upon the sug- 
gestion, and withdrew for the colonel. 

Two minutes later when Mary looked through the 
open doorway, she saw two figures standing there. 
One was that of her lover, the other was of a man 
taller even than Philip, noble in appearance, and 
bearing the warrant of the soldier and the gentleman in 
one. As they came forward she clung shyly to Philip, 
which under any other circumstances she could not | 
possibly have done. What could Philip do but lead 
her to him who was henceforth to be openly, what he | 
hadalways beenin reality, her father. The moment was | 
a peculiarly embarrassing one, and none of that small 
group could subsequently tell precisely how it passed. 
Colonel Denham, however, touched Mary’s forehead | 
with his lips, saying, as he did so, “ My child!” | 
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These simple words bridged over the chasm. Mary 
was Mary Warner no more. ‘The old life was now to 
fall away from her, and the new to open out in all 
its fulness. 

Philip Vaughan did the most sensible thing he 
could do upon taking leave of Mary on that eventful 
day. Accompanied by the colonel, he went straight 
to the Towers, and related all that had occurred to 
Miss Ashton. 

That young lady’s delight knew no bounds. Mary 
had always been a favourite of hers, though hitherto 
she would allow herself to be placed under no obli- 
gation whatever to her. Now she resolved that it 
should be otherwise. With the full approval, and at 
the wish of Colonel Denham and Philip, she went to 
Darnell on the morrow, and, after much persuasion, 
induced Mary to take up her temporary abode at the 
Towers. At first Mary resisted the proposal, but 
when she knew it was the earnest wish of the two 
beings who were henceforth to be everything in the 
world to her, her resolution melted, and she was 
finally borne away by Miss Ashton. She speedily 
became accustomed to the life at the Towers, though 
she had not forgotten the wretched being in Lan- 
chester gaol. 

Before he was removed to the ultimate place of his 
detention, Mary visited him in gaol. We shall exercise 
our privilege of drawing the veil over what passed 
at that painful interview. 

(To be concluded.) 


COMING AND GOING. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


\T depends very much upon how you think 
on this, whether this article will answer 
to your experience. For it may refer to 
a fever, or toa summer holiday. I pro- 
mised a few thoughts on it, in my last 
paper; and as the grave and the gay lie close to 
each other in human life so will it be here. We all 
remember Haydon’s picture of London street life and 
costumes fifty years ago, with the Punch and Judy, 
the marriage, the child’s funeral, the street gymnasts, 
and all the rest of it, and that too is like human life. 
Indeed, if we take the whole course of our earthly 
history, so close do coming and going lie to each 
other, that there is a farewell hidden in every welcome, 
a “depart ye” engraven over every resting-place of 
earth. To sensitive minds like that of the late 
Charles Lamb, the feeling was so intense, that moving 
into a new abode he felt all the weird gloom come 
over him in the anticipation of one day having to 
leave it. We must all, however, guard against the 
morbid, which lies deep in many natures, not least so 
in the brilliant and cheerful ones. We talked last time 








of entertainment, and that, with wise men, is often | 
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the wine that carries the medicine down. It is good 
to laugh, especially at ourselves; and when I say 
laugh, I do not mean a sort of simper, but a manly, 
hearty laugh. There are times, however, when you 
can’t laugh—when any one treads on your corns, or 
your favourite opinions either in art, religion, or poli- 
tics. People get hot then. Itseems strange, but they 
do, and so spoil their digestion. An eminent divine 
once said to me, “In discussion the passions are pretty 
sure to have a hearing,” and then of course the blood 
leaves the digestion for the brain. Tell a pleasant 
story if you like, at meals, the shorter the better, but 
don’t debate. It seems but yesterday, on a holiday 
expedition, we came, and in another sense it seems 
but yesterday we made advent into the universe as 
little children. Grandmama isn’t so very old, after all. 
Many are the beautiful faces of old people with the 
youth of the heart in them, at three-score years and 
ten. Some are more lovely at seventy than at seven- 
teen! For character, which is real beauty, abides, 
and Christian experience, love, and patience, write 
themselves in the ccuntenance. Let my younger 
friends remember what the great German thinker 
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says: “Every countenance has in it a history and 
a prophecy ”’ a retrospect of what the past has been, 
and a prophecy of what the future will develop into. 
Yea, even I wasa child yesterday, listening, and some- 
times not listening, to sermons that I thought too 


long and written as if there were no little children in | 


the world, We all remember the artist’s picture of 
“My first sermon,” and my second ditto. Since our 


child advent into the world how many places God | 


has permitted us to visit. We came, we went, and 
always left some influence for good or evil behind us. 
We may never see the place again, and yet as 
Alexander Smith says, “ We left some bits of our for- 
gotten selves behind us.’ We may forget the kind 


or cross word, and the noble or ignoble deed, but 


others do not. Music lingers but a little while on the 


air ; the music of our lives lingers on and sweeps the | 


olian harp of other memories in years still to come. 
Wecame! Yes, God fills the world with advent births; 
each morning is a new coming, and we leave in the 
land of dreams many cares, and awake to a new-born 
world. Thanks to the God of nature that He has 
given us hills and streams, and forests, and, sur- 
rounding all, the wide-sweeping curtains of heavenly 
blue! 

In coming you are going to meet diversity of 
character! Even so, that too is pleasant. The best 
music is made up of a harmony of discords, We all 
have our own pet opinions, tastes, and judgments, 
and they are not easily altered—especially are some 
obnoxious by argument. People are convinced by 
beautiful living, and not by temper-tinted oratory ; 
every one is sure of his own “ doxy;” 
mine as “ ortho,” 
also. 

In coming we have holidays before us, the time 
looks long in the sweet perspective, but days soon 
melt away like snow. I am reminded of what the 
Irishman wrote on the back of a five-pound note. 


I can guarantee 
and not “hetero” and you can 


** A little while ye have been mine, 
No longer can I keep ye; 
I fear ye’ll ne’er be mine again, 
Nor any ither like ye.” 


Let us hope, however, that the last line will not be 


verified in our nana: No season really lasts long, 
Girlhood is beautiful, and early manhood is beautiful, 
with its unfulfilled ambitions; but the sun rises 
| quickly to meridian. There are times when we shall 
be “ boys” again in our boys, and then they will take 
Schiller’s walk under the linden-trees presently with 
somebody else than their sisters. We have had our 
time in that direction; it has come and gone, but it 
is not so with courtship in its truest sense ; that lasts 
as long as life itself. Some three or four carriage- 
loads of us have been a long drive to an old country 
inn, amongst the hills, and in the farmer’s dining- 
| room had tea: it was splendid; quite an aroma of old 
| English life filled the room. I told a little tale. I 
said that the way to know “neogams,” or newly- 
married ones in travelling was to watch the indig- 
nation of the gentleman when a fly got into his wife’s 
tea. Would you believe it? A lady present said, 
“Yes, ah yes, yes, and afterwards they take flies out 
of other persons’ teas.” Dear me, how we laughed, 
| because in a certain degree it is true. However, let 
me tell you a spectacle more beautiful than the love 
of youth—sit at the winter hearth of age, and see 
the eyes covered with the white winter of years, 
| smile as cheerily and tenderly to each other as in 
the long past days of spring! God grant that to 
us ali! I like to hear the joy-bells ringing in human 
| hearts, especially when I know that true godliness 
reigns in the conscience and the life. Onur feelings 
are quickened by kind fellowship, let us take care 
that they turn the cog-wheel of action. Preserve me 
from people of tender emotion, who neither work nor 
give, the sentimentalists who read three-volume 
novels enough to build a pyramid, and who freeze 
faster than they thawed. What a study human faces 
are! Ido believe in physiognomy. How gradually 
character comes out, most of all in trifles. If your 
children divide an apple unfairly, look out. By-the- 
_ bye, if you study faces you will see that even religious 
people are often a little fierce if they are contra- 
| dicted, and that they have no notion of any other 
“way,” but their “own way.” I have said little 
; about going, but I must leave it to another paper, if 
| you are interested enough to read it. 


THE FORSAKEN 


i thy young heart joy hath no more a place, 

No smile of gladness now illumes thy face, 
‘>> Sorrow hath set his seal on thy pale brow, 
Ah! who will love thee, who will love thee now ? 


Where are the fickle friends, in days of mirth 

Who hovered round thee? The gay things of earth! 
Seek they not other friends more blest than thou; 
Say do they love thee, do they love thee now ? 





That face still beautiful is worn and wan, 

The lovely blush from thy fair cheek is gone, 

The gay spring birds have left the blighted bough, 
| Oh! who doth love thee, who doth love thee now ? 


Yes! there is one whose heart ne’er learned to stray, 
| Though his feet wandered far when thou wert gay, 
| Rest on his changeless heart that drooping brow, 
| And he will love thee, he will love thee now. 4H. 
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CHAPTER III. 






in. Charley took up one, and, having 
dipped the pen into the ink-bottle which 
stood ready to his hand, began to fill 


co Hy %) ‘ 

it SY it up, pausing every now and then to 
<A Gs ; 7 

< think. 


‘lhe first corner was easy enough—“ From Henry 
Travers, Esq., Cherrydale, Newington.” Charley 
hesitated for an instant before proceeding farther. 
Was the telegram certainly to his Uncle John? 
He did not remember any one else of the name of 
“Taylor,” and “J.” he remembered distinctly was 
the initial. He dipped the pen into the ink again as 
he turned the matter over in his mind. “ Yes,” he 
argued, “his father was evidently asking him down 
to the country on purpose for Wednesday, and the 
magic-lantern. He was a great favourite both with 
Lottie and Charley, and, of course, his visit was 
to have been a surprise. How guilty and ungrateful 
the boy felt as he wrote down his name and address 
in London. 

Well, he could not help it now. Again he paused, 
with his hand on the paper, and tried to recollect 
the exact words in which the telegram had been 
couched. “TI will send to meet you at the last train 
to-morrow evening.” He was quite sure that so 
much was right, but what followed then? He knew 
there were only three words more, which in his 
sudden fright he had not been able to read, but he 
had a dim remembrance that the last two were “at 
once.” 

“Write at once ’’—“‘ leave at once.” What could 
it have been? It was neither of these, for he knew 
the first word began with a “C 
Yes, of course, that must have been it! 
he had been not to know it from the first! 


”—-** Come at once.” 
How stupid 
He wrote 
down the last words almost with a triumphant air, 
and handed the paper to the tall office-boy who stood 
behind the glass window. 

* All right ?” he inquired. 

** All right, sir.” 

Charley buttoned the collar of his jacket up round 
his neck before going out into the cold air again, and 
had just reached the door when the man called him 
back. 

“ The shilling 


g, sir, please.” 

The shilling! he had never remembered that he 
would have to pay, and he had only one-and-sixpence 
left of all his pocket-money, with which he had intended 
to have bought a grand new slide for the magic-lan- 
tern—an enormous ogre lying in bed, with rats 
crawling over the quilt, and finally disappearing 
down his throat. How he and Harry Mayne had 
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TELEGRAM. 


gloated over the thought of this, and reserved it for 
! And now 
Sorrowfully 


a tit-bit at the end of the programme! 
Charley must give up the whole plan. 


| he put his hand into his pocket, and drew out the 





coin, and still more sorrowfully he put the shilling 
into the official’s hand. 

But, after all, he deserved it, and it was one of the 
smallest punishments he would have to undergo for 
his dishonourable action of the morning. 

He was almost afraid of going home. How could he 
face his father, and answer the numberless questions 
which would certainly be put to him—as to whether 
he had found Dr. Mayne at home, whether he had 


| explained that the telegram was to be sent off im- 


mediately, &c.? and Lottie, too, would wonder at the 
ogre’s non-appearance. But, worst of all, suppose 
Dr. Mayne were to call at Cherrydale on his way 
home from his rounds, and were to tell his father 
how he had met Charley on the road, but had re- 
ceived no message. 

He tried to banish this disastrous idea from his 
mind as he walked along; it was too dreadful even 
to think of. If only to-morrow evening would come, 
and his uncle turn up all square, all might still go 
well; his father would ask no questions, but take 
for granted that his message had been executed in 
the way he had desired. Charley tried to persuade 
himself that this would be the case as he approached 
home, but he could not summon up courage to face 
his father or mother at once, so he loitered in his 
own room after changing his wet clothes, until the 
luncheon-bell rang, and then came down-stairs with 
lingering steps, and took his seat at the table with 
his back to the light. 

** Charley dear, I have told Thomas to bring you 
T am sure you must want it after 
”? said his mother, 


a cup of hot soup. 
your long cold walk this morning, 
as he sat down. 

“Yes, indeed, my boy. I think you must have had 
nearly enough of the snow for one day. Thomas, 
put more coal on the fire and make a good blaze,” 
observed Mr. Travers to the servant, as he placed the 
soup on the table. ‘“ Did you run all the way this 
morning, Charley? ” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, shortly. He felt what 
was coming now, and tried to make up his mind for 
the worst. 

*“T suppose the telegram was in time?” continued 
his father; and, almost without thinking, Charley 
again answered promptly, “ Oh yes, in plenty of time.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Travers. “ After all, 
perhaps it was worth a wetting,” he continued, with 
a smile, “and I dare say Charley will agree with me 
some day ; eh, Lottie?” 

Lottie laughed, and both she and Mrs. Travers 


” 
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looked very mysterious, but Charley scarcely noticed 
it. He bent his head lower and lower over the soup, 
to hide his crimson face, and listened painfully to 
hear what would come next. 

But Mr. Travers was evidently afraid that his 
secret, whatever it was, might ooze out some way or 
another, and he therefore changed the conversation. 

When luncheon was over Charley repaired to the 
school-room, and, placing the Latin grammar in front 
of him on the table, prepared to write out his imposi- 
tion. He must try and have it all finished this 
afternoon, so as to leave his birthday free, which 
would be the day after to-morrow; and there was 
to-day’s preparation to be got through as well. It 
would take him a very long while to write out three 
pages thirty times, and Charley felt his mind too 
much occupied with other things to give it his whole 
attention. Besides which he was continually jump- 
ing up off his chair, and rushing over to the window, 
where he peered out from behind the blind, in his 
terror lest every fresh step on the gravel outside 
should prove to be Dr. Mayne. 

The long winter evening was beginning to close 
in, and the fire in the grate had nearly died out, 
when Lottie came to the door and peeped in. 
“Have you nearly finished your work yet?” she in- 
quired, holding the door open. “I want you tocome 
and try over the songs for the magic-lantern. You 
know there was a bit in that last one we were not 
quite sure about.” 

“Tcan’t try over any songs this afternoon,” re- 
plied Charley, ruefully glancing at the paper in front 
of him, and at his inky fingers; “just look what 
that fellow Collins has given me to do before to- 
morrow—three pages to be written out thirty times, 
and I’ve not done a quarter of it yet.” 

Lottie closed the door, and then she came and 
looked over her brother’s shoulder. “Could not I 
help you?” she inquired. “Iam sure if I were to 
dictate it you would get over it in half the time; 
would not you?” 

“IT suppose I should,” said Charley. ‘“ You may 
as well sit here as anywhere else; and it’s not too 
cheerful, I can tell you, sitting all by oneself on a 
deadly afternoon like this.” 

“Why what’s so deadly about it?” inquired 
Lottie, as she went over and poked the fire, brighten- 
ing up the whole school-room with its cheerful blaze; 
“it’s been quite fine ever since luncheon-time; and 
besides, Charley,” she continued, “remember, after 
this evening we shall only have one whole day to 
wait, and then for your birthday and the magic- 
lantern! By-the-bye, I suppose it was too wet for 
you to purchase the ogre to-day—was it?” 

“Of course it was,” answered Charley, sullenly. 
“Tf you’re going to help me at all you may as well 





begin at once. I*’s just half-past four, and I shall 
never get through this blessed work !” 

He did not sleep much that night, thinking over it 
all, and was glad when school-time came next day, 
and he could get away from every one. He was 
always afraid that by some word or look he would 
betray himself; and he longed for the evening to 
come when he trusted that the fuss and bustle con- 
sequent upon his uncle’s arrival would divert his 
mind from the one subject which was uppermost in 
it, and which prevented his enjoying any of the 
preparations for his birthday. Besides which, he 
was almost sure that all risk of discovery would be 
at an end by that time. 

He was going up to the school-room that afternoon 
to put away his books, when, as he passed the visi- 
tors’ room, the thought suddenly struck him that he 
would just take a look in, and see what preparations 
had been made for his uncle’s arrival. He opened 
the door, and peeped in, and then stood quite still. 
The shutters were almost closed, and by the chink 
of sunlight which streamed into the room from be- 
tween them, he could see that the window-curtains 
were tied up, and the blankets and mattress rolled 
into a heap at the foot of the bed. 

What could it mean? Was it possible that after 
all he had made some mistake, and that his uncle 
was not really expected? Charley stood there as if 
transfixed, trying to realise it all. “It could not be 
true,” he tried to persuade himself, and it was too 
appalling a thought. Perhaps they were getting 
the yellow dressing-room ready. But no—Charley 
remembered that Harry Mayne had been promised a 
bed in it for the following night, ard would thus oc- 
cupy the only other spare room. 

(To be concluded.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

278. What herb is mentioned in the Bible as 
famous for its medicinal qualities ? 

279. By whom was the city of Luz, afterwards 
called Bethel, built ? 

280. Why was it God destroyed all the army of 
Sennacherib king of Assyria? 

281. Who was the first preacher of the Gospel to 
the Gentiles ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 784, 

270. “Jesus answered, Are there not twelve hours 
in the day ?” (John xi. 9.) 

271. By showing the union which there is between 
all parts of the human body (1 Cor. xii. 12—27). 

272. The five lords of the Philistines—the Ca, 
naanites, the Sidonians, and a portion of the Hivites 
(Judges iii. 3). 

273. Isa. xlix. 15. 
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THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 


BY FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY. 


IS the old church by the river, and the hand- | For I’m off to seek my fortune, and to find it, I’ve 


‘rail, with my name, been told; 
The same as when I cut it—the same, yet But the new world—the new world can ne’er be like 
not the same; the old. 
680 
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In the sheep-farms or the diggings, or whate’er my 
lot may be, 

My thoughts will fly to England, bonny England 
o’er the sea, 

To the hearts I leave behind me, worth more than 
all the gold ; 

Ah! the new world—the new world can ne’er be like 
the old. 


And what if all should fail me, and work and hopes 
be v vain, 





I’d slave and wear my heart out to travel home | 


again, 


To the cottage past the church that looks across the 
wold; 

For the new world—the new world has no homes like 
the old. 


And what if none remember the stranger bent and 
grey, 

And the cottage be deserted, and the loved ones gone 
away, 

I’d find a corner somewhere, and six feet of English 
mould ; 

For the new world—the new world is no home like 
the old, 





THE SISTERS OF DUESBURY DEE. 


BY AGNES 
CHAPTER XXVII. 

wo months later a cosy little party was 
a gathered round the drawing-room fire. 
\. Mrs. Caradoc, with Fulvie’s head nestled 
>) on her knee, and with an unwonted tinge | 
CSSQA\_ of colour in her cheeks, sat smiling at | 
Millie Waring, who had just been reading | 
aloud. Ansty was rigging a small boat; while 
Ursula dressed her doll. 

“ Here come the twins, Lady Caradoc-Cree fore- 
most as befits her rank,’’ said Ansty. 

Elfrida was walking alone in front, followed closely 
by Ruby. She came close to the fireside group, and 
lay down on the sofa. 

“Don’t grow reckless, Frida, and attempt too 
much,” said Millie. 

“Ruby doesn’t give me a chance of that,” said 
Frida, with a little laugh. “ But Dr. Crewe gives me 
leave now, cousin Millie.” 

“Yes, only avoid too much haste. Never be in a 
hurry to get well. That was the plan i followed 
with my foot, and see what a long business I made 
of it.” 

“ Hallo! here come Fred and Gowrie!” exclaimed 
Ansty. “Don’t you hear their voices ?” 

Frederica had been away from home for a fort- 
night, so her unexpected visit was quite an event. | 
Almost before Ansty had done speaking she came | 
in with her usual air of impassive composure. | 

“T only reached home this afternoon,” she said ; | 
“but as my husband has an engagement in the 
village, I thought I might as well look in upon you 
all. Gowrie has walked here with me; he is taking 
off his coat in the passage. How wonderfully well 
mamma is looking.” 

“T am better than for years past,” 








said Mrs, 


” 


Caradoc, “ thanks partly to Millie’s nursing. 
“Thanks to Millie’s prescription of idleness,” said 
Miss Waring. 
“ And Millie promises to stay and enforce her pre- 





GIBERNE, 


| scription for six weeks longer—supposing I will sub- 
| mit to it.” 


“Tf you won’t, my dear Mary, I go,” said Millie. 

“When you do, I suppose mamma will begin at 
once to overwork herself again,” said Frederica. 

“Not if I can help it,’ Ruby murmured, low and 
resolutely. 

Frederica sat in thought. 

“T slept last night at Mrs. Conyers’ on my way 
back,” she remarked, “The Conyers are parting with 
their governess, and they asked me to look out for 
a new situation for her.” 

“What, that pretty little mademoiselle!” ex- 
claimed Millie. “I remember her. Why is she 
leaving them ? ” 

All the girls are out of the school-room except 
Sophia, and Sophia is to go for a year to a finishing 
school, Mrs. Conyers seemed quite distressed to 
think of parting with mademoiselle.” 

Ruby and Elfrida exchanged glances, so also did 
Mrs. Caradoc and Millie Waring. 

“She is very clever and well-informed,’’ said 
Frederica. ‘‘In fact, she really is quite equal to 
finishing Sophia as she finished the others, only Mr. 
Conyers does not like Sophia to study with no com- 
panion,” 

“Mamma,” said Frida, sedately. ‘Don’t you 
think my education begins to want looking after?” 

“Yours, my dear child?” said Mrs, Caradoc, 

“But I mean it, really. I know I could not do 
much yet, or perhaps for a good while; but ought I 
not to begin to do something? Iam much stronger 
now in myself. Dr. Crewe says my back may be 
weak for years, so it will not do to wait for that; I 
should be a dreadfully ignorant young lady.” 

“ Overdoing yourself will not answer,’ said Millie. 

“T would be very good,” said Frida. ‘Indeed I 
would, mamma dear! But you know there must be 
@ governess some time, and why need we wait till I 
am able to do all my lessons ?” 
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“Tt is time that Ruby and the little ones should 
have more regular work,” remarked 
«And though we might hesitate about 


Frederiea. 
using the 
money for a governess on their account alone—in- 
deed, I suppose the trustees would have objected— 
still the advantage would certainly now be for Frida 
as well as for them.” 

« You see, mamma,” added Frida, “I could learn 
French 
trouble at all. 


from almost without 
And she could read history to me 


while I am lying down. That tires me much less 


mademoiselle any 


than reading to myself. Mrs. Conyers’ mademoiselle 
And she 


could stay with me sometimes, and set other people 


knows English quite well enough for that. 


free; and you would have less to do,” 

“T do not dislike the notion for you all,” Millie 
remarked, “if prudence—prudence—prudence—be 
the order of the day.” 

The front door-bell rang sharply, and a meaning 
glance was exchanged this time between Millie and 
Frida. 

“ What is in the wind now?” asked Gowrie, 


> 


The former rose and left the room. 
«Autumn leaves,” said Frida, merrily. 

** Something more substantial too, I suspect. Miss 
Waring allow me to relieve you of your burden.” 

For Millie came back immediately, bearing « good- 
sized parcel. 

“Give it to Frida,’ she said. “See if I made a 
good choice of what you wanted, Frida, my dear.” 

“Were you shopping for Frida this morning, 
” asked Ruby, who had been soberly 
working and listening most of the time. “ Why, 
Frida, I could have gone. You did not tell me you 
wanted anything.” 


cousin Millie ? 


“T didn’t for myself,” said Frida, sitting up on 
the sofa. ‘“ My dresses have not had much wear 
the last few months. But I thought you and 
mamma were looking rather shabby. Mamma 


” 


dear 





Frida had untied the string by this time, and 
opened the brown paper covering. Within lay a 
goodly roll of rich plain black silk, and a second roll 
of bright brown silk. Frida leant forward, and 
placed the black roll on her mother’s knee. 

“Mamma dear, you will have it made up and wear 
it, won’t you ? Do you 
like the colour ? 


And Ruby, this is yours, 


” 


“You don’t really mean it! Not for me?” said 
Ruby. 

Frida nodded and smiled. She looked very happy 
in her purchases, and in the loving gratitude of her 
mother’s kiss. 

“That black silk is a particularly good one,” said 
Frederica, fingering it. 








“T have not had a dress like it for years,’ Mrs. 
Caradoc observed, with eyes that glistened half- 
tearfully. ‘“ Dear child, you should not have spent 
so much upon me.” 

“T have been looking forward to 
months,” said Frida. “I 
could buy both together.” 

“But Frida,” said Ruby, sudden 


getting it for 


only just waited till I 





waking up out 
of a maze, “but, Frida, there is enough brown silk 
here for both of us, isn’t there?” 

“No,” said Frida, “ that is all for you.” 

**Not for you, too? 
at all.” 

“T’ll get one some day.” 


Why, you have no silk dress 


Oh, 
it isn’t right! “Mamma, 
she ought not to do it; she ought to keep this for 


“ And you have been saving up for me first. 
* said Ruby, sorrowfully. 


herself.” 


“Mamma can’t make me,” said Frida, brightly. 


“Tt is yours, Ruby. A present can’t be given back, 
And a silk dress 
would be of no particular use to me till I can get 


you know—it would not be polite. 


about more.” 

* You could wear it. I don’t deserve anything of 
the kind, Frida,” she whispered. 

“T don’t see what I have to do with that,” re- 
turned Frida, kissing the face which had come near 
her own. “And I don’t mean to deny myself the 
pleasure of seeing you wear the dress. Mamma, don’t 
you think you really could do something about that 
nice mademoiselle ?” 

“We will consider, dear,” said Mrs. Caradoc. 

“T should like to have her—would not 
Ruby?” 

“Very much,” said Ruby, with her eyes on the 
brown silk. “ But, Frida—I wish——” 

Ruby wanting a governess very much. 


you, 


* Fancy 
Ruby, of all girls!” said Gowrie. 
“T do,” said Ruby. “I want to work hard and get 
But, Frida i 

“ Eadn’t you better put the brown silk somewhere 
out of the reach of candle-grease ?” 





on. I hope she will come. 
suggested Frida, 
* And we will send word to the dressmaker 
to come in a day or two.” 


quietly. 


Frida laid herself back on the couch as she spoke, 
And 
Ruby might remonstrate, but she 


with the air of having settled the business. 
settled it was. 
had to wear the dress. 

Something else was settled soon, and somebody 
else came to live in the house not many weeks later. 
And no one was ever heard to regret the presence of 
mademoiselle at Duesbury Dee—least of all Ruby 
Caradoc or Elfrida Caradoc-Cree. 

THE END. 








THE VEIL ON 


BY THE REV. W. HANNA, 


2 CorINTHIANS iii, 12—18. 

VIAN the verses before us Paul institutes a 
comparison between the old and the new 
6 covenants, the Mosaic and the Christian 
2 dispensations, the one outward, formal, 
Sx inflexible; the other inward, spiritual, 
free; the one a letter which killed, the other a 
spirit which gave life; the one a ministration of 
condemnation, the other a ministration of righ- 
teousness ; the contrast upon a broad scale ana 
in historic sequence that there has been and ever 
will be betwixt the external, the prescriptive, the 
legal, in religious worship and religious service, 
and the natural, the spontaneous, the unbound, the 
peace of a disburdened conscience, the worship of 
an unfettered spirit, the grateful offering of a life 
moulded by love and at liberty to take its own 
way of serving. 

In sketching the contrast between the two 
economies, the apostle readily admits that the old— 
the Mosaic—had not only a use, but a glory of its 
own, symbolised by that strange light which was 
seen to irradiate the countenance of Moses when 
he came down from the mount. The very symbol, 
however, helped to illustrate the superiority of the | 
Gospel over the Law; for even as that glory, | 
caught by the face of Moses from his private inter- | 
views with Jehovah, faded away, was temporary | 
and transient, so was it with the glory of that | 
dispensation of which he was the head and repre- | 
sentative. It, too, had been done away, its glory | 
quenched in the richer glory of that new state of | 
things which Christianity had introduced, and 
which was to abide till the time of the restitution 
of all things. Brought up thus before him, another 
striking circumstance which marked that shining 
of the face of Moses is laid hold of by the apostle, 
and employed to illustrate yet another point of 
superiority of the Christian over the Jewish dis- 
pensation. ‘To understand and appreciate the use 
which he makes of it, we must have the original 
narrative before us (Exodus xxxiv. 29—35). 

Our first and natural reading of this passage— | 
derived particularly from the manner in which our | 
translators have rendered the thirty-third verse— | 
is that it was the shrinking alarm which the Israel- | 
ites felt in first gazing on the radiant countenance of | 
Moses which induced him to veil his face, in order | 
to hide it from their view. You will notice, how- 
ever, that it is stated in the thirty-first and thirty- 
second verses that, though in the first instance the 
Israelites were afraid, and drew back, that Moses 
called to them, and that they returned, and that he 
continued talking with them till he had delivered 
all that the Lord had spoken to him, no intimation 
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being given that he put on the veil before he began 
to address them. You will notice also that it is 
said in the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth verses that 
when Moses went in before the Lord—referring 
obviously to more than one occasion when he did 
so—he took off the veil while the Lord was speak- 
ing to him, and that when he came out the children 
of Israel saw the shining of his face so long as he 
continued delivering to them what had been com- 
municated to him (which they could not have done 
had he put on the veil before he began to speak to 
them), and that afterwards he put on the veil until 
he went in again to appear before the Lord. This 
last part of the narrative, even as it is given in 
our English version, is scarcely consistent with 
the idea that Moses assumed the veil immediately 
on his coming out from the Divine presence, and 
wore it all the time till he returned into that pre- 
sence again. Still further, you will notice that in 
the thirty-third verse the word till, which gives its 
specific meaning to the verse as it stands in our 
English version, is printed in italics, indicating 
that it does not occur in the original, and that the 


| literal rendering of the words as they stand in the 


Hebrew text would be, “And Moses had done 
speaking with them he put a veil on his face,” the 
natural interpretation of which would be that it 
was when the speaking was ended the veil was 
assumed. 

We turn now to the use which Paul makes of 
the narrative in the passage before us; and here 
we are struck in the first instance with the fact 
that he quotes some of the very expressions to be 
found in the Septuagint, or Greek translation of 
the Old Testament, with which he and the Jews 
of his times were so familiar—a circumstance 
arising from the fact that the old Hebrew had 
ceased to be a spoken dialect, and that the Greek 
language was then generally in use in Syria and 
Asia Minor, as well as in Greece and Italy. Turn- 


ing, then, to this version of the Old Testament, w> 
| find that in it the thirty-third verse of that thirty- 


fourth chapter of Exodus is rendered, “And when 
Moses had done speaking with them, he put a veil 
onhis face.” But still further,and what is quite con- 


| clusive that this is the true meaning of that verse, 


the manner in which Paul speaks of the trans- 
action distinctly indicates that the purpose or 
object of Moses in employing the veil was not to 
calm the fears of the people and conceal the glory 
of his countenance while he was addressing them, 
but to hide from them the transient nature of that 
brightness, and keeping them from seeing how 
fleeting it was—how it waned away as soon as he 
ceased to speak, and had to be renewed, rekindled 
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again by his presenting himself afresh before the 


Lord. Asit stands in our English New Testament, 
I think I may safely say that the thirteenth verse 
of the third chapter of 2 Corinthians conveys no 
very clear or intelligible sense to the ordinary 
reader. But take it thus—and I give you now the 
words of one of our latest and best interpreters of 
the Greek text—“And not as Moses placed a veil on 
his face, in order that the sons of Israel might not 
look on the termination of the transitive—i.e., 
might not see the ending or dying out of that 
brightness which vanished away,” and the passage 
springs into light, and the meaning of the apostle 
becomes clear. He wishes to draw a contrast be- 
tween that broken and partially discerned, some- 
times veiled and sometimes unveiled, ministry of 
Moses, and the free and open and uninterrupted 
ministry of the Gospel dispensation. He remem- 
bers, as that incident of the veiling comes up 
before his eye, that the glory it was meant to cover 
was a fitful and transient one; that the veil was 
taken for the very purpose of hiding its termina- 
tion from public view ; and he thinks how different 
that other glory was, which, instead of waning so 
away, or needing any veil to hide its decaying 
lustre, gathered unto itself a growing brightness, 
and went on from glory to glory, till lost in the 
effulgency of the heavens. 

Before, however, he completes the contrast which 
the usage of the veil by Moses is employed to illus- 
trate, Paul shifts the imagery yet again—for this 
whole chapter is a succession of similitudes, each 
unfolding itself naturally out of the one that went 
before. The veil that he had spoken of as being 
on the face of Moses, he proceeds to speak of as 
being on the hearts of the Israelites. Moses died, 
his countenance, whether veiled or unveiled, was to 
be seen no more, but he left the oral communica- 
tions he had made embodied in a book. And sonow, 
instead of a veil being on the face of the speaker, 
the idea is introduced ofa veil being upon the 
hearts of the readers, the Jews. ‘‘ But their minds 
were blinded, for until this day remaineth the 
same veil untaken away ”—the discovery not being 
made that it (i.e. the old covenant) is done away 
in Christ. “But even unto this day, when 
Moses is read, the veil is upon their hearts.” 
Here, then, another kind of obscuring medium 
is introduced to our notice, very different from 
that of a natural veil hiding an outward splendour 
—the inward obstruction created by the Jewish 
heart, the product of its prejudices, whereby 
it failed to perceive that the economy of Ju- 
daism was but a preliminary and preparatory 
one, incomplete in itself, destined to perish, 
a thing in part to be done away whenever that 
which was perfect should come. Instead of dimly 
seeing through all those rites and sacrifices and 
services the shadow of good things to come, a 





shadow which was to vanish away, yielding to that 
spirit of formality and rite-worship—no Jewish 
attributes exclusively, but which clings so closely 
to us all—the Jews turned these forms and 
sacrifices and services into the very essence of 
religion. These they regarded as the one, the 
only true, the universally binding method of wor- 
shipping and obeying the Most High. To their 
temple, their priesthood, their altars, their ablu- 
tions, their festivals, their processions, they clung 
with a fixed tenacious grasp. To be faithful and 
exact to the last iota of the requirements, in 
keeping all that Moses had enjoined was piety 
in its highest, nay, in its only duly approved be- 
cause prescribed form; nay, as if that spirit of 
formalism had not enough to feed upon in the 
complicated ritual enjoined by Moses, they added 
largely to it, making dim general rules into 
the minutest reguiations, till everything about 
food and dress, and oaths and offerings, and the 
forgiveness of injuries, and greetings, and prayers, 
became matters of precise and punctilious ob- 
servance, opening at once a large and open door 
for hypocrisy and spiritual pride to enter in by, 
and laying many a snare whereby weak consciences 
were entangled. 

The result of all this—the fruit and effect of that 
thick veil which hung upon their hearts, a veil that 
grew thicker the longer it was worn—was that, 
speaking of it broadly, the Jewish religion was 
transformed intoareligion of stiff and rigid routine, 
of the letter and not of the spirit, of law and not of 
liberty, of fear and not of love, of death and not of 
life. Instead of a schoolmaster taking the rude 
untutored youth of our race into its hands to teach 
and train it up, till the time should come for its 
being handed over to other and better guidance, it 
became a task-master, laying a yoke of bondage 
upon that youth which pressed out of it all the 
gentle and pliable spirit of childhood, and prema- 
turely hardened it into an austere and inflexible 
manhood. 

So was it with the Jews, and so shall it be: 
wherever the main stress in religion is put 
upon its outward expression and development, 
wherever these are regarded as of primary and 
essential importance, wherever a uniform mode 
of worshipping and serving is set up, to deviate by 
a hand-breath from which is to sin against the 
the Lord and incur all the weight of His indigna- 
tion, wherever, instead of being the free-will offer- 
ing of forgiven and redeemed men, going forth to 
render each in his own way his ready tribute of 
grateful service to the great Saviour of mankind, 
the religion of Jesus Christ is transfigured into a 
kind of baptised Judaism, a new and modified code 
of outward things prescribed, and outward things 
prohibited, the one of which might be done, and 
the other avoided from mere slavish fear. Your 
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readings of history, your observation of men and of 
Churches, your ownconsciencesand hearts, will tell 
you how often and to what extent the simple, the 
spiritual, the free, and the large spirit of Chris- 
tianity has got cramped by the legal bonds of a 
semi-Judaism being impressed upon it. 

In speaking of the veil hanging even to his day 
upon the hearts of his Jewish brethren, Paul is not 
referring to their mode of dealing with the Gospel 
which he preached, but to their mode of reading 
their own old and (as he regarded) their now 
abolished law. One way of hope, however, lay 
open to them, one way in which that veil might be 
lifted off, and they might come to see the termi- 
nation of the transition, be able to read aright the 
Old Testament. ‘“ Nevertheless,” he adds “ when 
it (t.e.-their heart) shall turn to the Lord, to Christ, 
the veil shall be taken away.” . Once let them 
see and know who and what this Jesus was whom 
Paul preached, once let them see and know in Him 
the Son of God, the great High Priest, whose one 
and only priesthood for us before God, the priesthood 
of the sons of Aaron was but set up to typify; once 
let them see and know in the shedding of His 
blood, in the great sacrifice accomplished by Him 
at Jerusalem, the one and only sacrifice for sin, 
which all the blood of bulls and goats, and all the 
deaths of the millions of animals slain before their 
altars, were meant only to prefigure ; once let them 
see and know in Him the great spiritual Deliverer, 
who came not to set up the Jewish monarchy as 
the head of all the kingdoms of this earth, but to 
set up another kingdom, a spiritual one, in the 
souls of men, wide as the world of living men, 
and stable as the throne of heaven; once let them 
see and know in Him the Saviour from sin, its 
curse, its consequences, its power, whom they and 


all men needed, and then the veil would drop of 


its own accord from off their hearts, and as it fell 
the whole outward institution of Judaism would be 
seen vanishing away, no place, no need for it re- 
maining. 

It is as speaking in the name of all who having 
tasted and seen that the Lord is gracious have 
been made partakers of that liberty with which 
Christ makes his people free, that the apostle goes 
on to say, “ But we all, with open face, beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” ‘Tio Moses alone of all the 
thousands of Israel was it given to enter into the 
tabernacle, to go up into the mount, and there 
with unveiled face to gaze upon that bright light 
encompassed with the thick darkness, which was 
to ancient Isracl the visible token of the Divine 
presence, the visible manifestation of the Divine 
glory. It was but little indeed of the true glory 
of the Godhead that was thus revealed. Moses 
himself knew and felt this. Already he had seen 





and heard more of God than any other man upon 
the earth. He had heard his voice on the lonely 
hill-side, speaking from the burning bush; he had 
seen him descend upon the mount as a devouring 
fire; he had gazed upon that wonderful material 
symbol whereby His gracious presence was indi- 
cated in the holy of holies. Yet when he found 
himself in that peculiar and privileged position of 
speaking to the Lord as a mah speaketh to his 
friend, and when his prayers for Israel are all 
heard and answered, the Lord saying to Him at 
last, “ Thou hast found grace in my sight; I know 
thee by name,” and he is tempted and encouraged 
to put up one last petition for himself—what is 
that petition? “I beseech Thee,” he said, “show 
me Thy glory ;” as if he had seen little or nothing 
of it before. This prayer also the Lord was pleased 
to answer, in a manner most picturesque and im- 
pressive, intended not only to teach Moses that it 
was true what the visible symbols had led him to 
imagine, that there was an inner circle of light into 
which his eye had not penetrated, a concealed, en- 
folded glory there, upon whose unshaded, unmiti- 
gated brightness he could not look: but that in a 
broader and more universal sense the glory of the 
great Creator’s person was a light that no man can 
approach unto, which no man hath seen or can 
see. On the mountain-side, close by the place on 
which the cloud is resting, there is a rocky recess. 
Obedient to the Divine direction, Moses plants 
himself close by this recess. His station taken, 
his eyes go up to the mountain-top. The cloud 
begins to move towards the spot he occupies. As it 
approaches, the pressure of an unseen power sends 
Moses back from the place he stands on into a 
cleft of the rock. But as if neither the shades of 
the rocky hollow nor the thick drapery of the 
descending cloud were enough, a hand of darkness 
through which no struggling beam of light can 
pass holds him in its hollow as the resplendent 
form, too bright for mortal vision, goes past. At 
last the covering hand is taken away, and a 
glimpse of a retreating figure is gotten. Moses 
has not told us what it was hesaw. Weknow now, 
however, whose glory it was that passed that day 
before his shaded eyes. “I'was He, Jehovah, 
Jesus, who dwelt in the cloudy pillar, who spake 
from the burning mountain top, ’twas He, clothed 
with that glory which He had with the Father 
before the world was. How as to that glory are 
we now placed? It was a wonderful answer God 
gave to the ardent prayer of Moses; more wonderful 
still the answer that Jesus gave to the kindred 
exclamation of Philip, “ Lord, show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us ”—“ Have I been so long time 
with you and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” ‘There then, in the face of Jesus, as in 
a mirror, the glory of God was to be beheld, 
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shaded still, yet marvellously unveiled. There 
are, indeed, other mirrors, reflecting clearly and 
brightly enough His wisdom, power, and goodness, 
but leaving his moral glory unrevealed, or revealed 
in such a form as to baffle and perplex. There only 
in that great life and death of Jesus Christ, God’s 
own Son, our blessed Saviour, in that character, so 
pure, so perfect, so full of grace and truth, have 
we that mirror, upon which we all, with open, 


PHILIP 


A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER LI. 
MR, VAUGHAN’S LAST WISH. 


** All heads mrst come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
> Smell sweet and blossom in the 
a> dust.”—JameEs SHIRLEY. 
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SR. VAUGHAN had never 
Nog thoroughly rallied from 
~ his last severe attack of 
illness, nor did the inter- 
view he had with Philip 
at all conduce to his wel- 
He lay and pondered, 
during the absence of his 
son in London, over the reasons which 





are, 
; re 





5 could have made Philip thwart him as | 

\ . 

om 1 he had done in the one matter which 
c ‘2 ¢ he desired to see settled before closing 


his earthly career. He at first thought 
of revealing the whole circumstances to Colonel Den- 
ham, and asking the advice of his old friend thereupon, 
and perhaps his interest in persuading Philip to his 
views. Then he reflected that such a course could not 
fail to cause great pain to his son, and he conse- 
quently abandoned the idea. There could be no truer 
affection than these two cherished for each other; 
but Mr. Vaughan was rapidly going down the steep in- 
cline of life, and, like many other persons in similar 
circumstances, desired to arrange what should take 
place after his death. As life was only just opening 
with Philip, and it seemed at times of a rich and 
rosy hue, and full of promise, there is little wonder 
that his sanguine feelings caused him to rebel 
against the plans proposed for his future. And he 
could not be said to be harsh in this, even setting 
on one side for a moment his great affection for 
Mary. 


VAUGHAN’S 


He had, in every other respect, as we have seen, | 


fulfilled his father’s wishes, and his name was al- 
ready high on the pinnacle of the world’s regard. | 
It did seem strange that after all this he should not 
be allowed to follow the bent of his own inclinations. 


unveiled face, not as Moses, whose sights and in- 
terviews were only at set times and in set places, 
but always, everywhere, may gaze, and from 
which, as fully perhaps as we are capable of dis- 
cerning it, the glory of the Divinity is reflected, 
for is He not to us—to all who believe in Him 
—the image of the invisible God, the bright- 
ness of His glory, and the express image of His 
person. 


LIFE-WORK. 


BY JOHN EVEREST. 


The more Mr. Vaughan studied his son’s conduct 
the more was he bewildered by it; and as he re- 
garded him with peculiar affection, he vainly strove 
to put away from his mind all that had come be- 
tween them to disturb the harmony of old. 

The time had now arrived, however, when Mr. 
Vaughan’s nerves were to be startled in such a degree 
as he had never hitherto experienced. For the first 
three days after the discovery of Mary Denham’s 
identity, the owner of The Grange had been exceed- 
ingly weak and prostrate; and though Philip be- 
grudged every moment until the facts could be made 
known to his father, he deemed it best, after con- 
sultation with Colonel Denham, to withhold the 
startling intelligence until he should be stronger. 
On the fourth day the patient seemed to have rallied 
so much that both Philip and the colonel thought 
there could be no danger in breaking the news. It 
was accordingly decided between them that the 
colonel should undertake the task of recounting the 
circumstances attending the strange recovery of his 
daughter, while Philip could see his father after- 
wards, when he had possibly recovered from his 


| agitation. 





Colonel Denham found the task much harder than 
he anticipated. He could storm the deadly breach 
without the slightest perturbation or fear, but inter- 
views of this kind he dreaded. His own deep joy 
added to the confusion of his mind, and made the 
effort of beginning the narration still more difficult. 

At length the ice was broken, in precisely what 
manner it would be hard to say. Mr. Vaughan be- 
came strangely interested, and appeared to drink 
into his very soul all that the colonel uttered. He 
raised himself upon the couch, and for the moment 
seemed to have become strong and vigorous again, 
When the last words had been said he grasped his 
friend’s hand, shook it as warmly as his strength 


would permit, and then sank back exhausted. He 


| had been unable to speak, but the colonel understood 


all. 
When Philip entered, his father was too weak to 


' converse, but he saw that the news had affected him 
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deeply and not at all unpleasantly, There was a 
smile upon his face such as he had not seen for many 
aday. Altogether, this was a time of happiness for 
Mr. Vaughan. 

That same evening, nevertheless, there came a 
manifest change for the worse in the patient’s con- 
dition: It is said that grief never kills, but that joy 
frequently does. Certainly, in two heurs’ time there 
had passed a strange and disquieting change over 
Mr. Vaughan, He did not complain in the least, 
but both Philip and Colonel Denham had noticed the 
alteration. Leaving the nurse who had been in 
attendance upon his father for the past two or three 
weeks, alone in the room with him, Philip withdrew, 
and beckoned the colonel to follow him, 

“My father is worse, much worse,” whispered 
Philip, as soon as they had entered another apart- 
ment. 

“Yes, my boy, I have perceived it,” replied 
Colonel Denham, “ and I feel deeply both for him 
and for you.” 

“The family physician will be here in a few 
minutes,” said Philip, “ but I think I shall telegraph 
to London for Doctor G——. Don’t you think it 
would be the best thing to do?” 

“ Certainly it would; and there is no time to lose, 
IT am afraid.” 

With a heavy heart Philip himself rode of to 
Thornton, telling the colonel to say that he should 
be in shortly if his father inquired for him. 

The shadow of a great grief began to gather 
around the heart of Philip Vaughan, just as a few 
days before the light of a great happiness had flooded 
his soul. He could not shake off the impression that 
his father’s present attack would prove mortal. He 
fought against this idea in vain; all the way to 
Thornton it returned again and again, till it became 
firmly fixed upon his mind. Arriving at the tele- 
graph office, he forwarded his message, and awaited an 
answer by the same means. He paced up and down 
the room while the messages were on their way, 
nursing his grief, and hoping almost against hope 
that his father would recover. Strange, if after all, 
a cruel fate should take him away before there had 
been a perfect reconciliation between them on the 
one topic which had caused unfeigned sorrow to 
both. In the course of an hour the answer came to 
Philip’s telegram. Dr. G—— would leave London 
by the first train next morning, and arrive in Thorn- 
ton a little before noon. The delay seemed great 
and dangerous to Philip, but it must be borne. His 
business completed, he turned once more towards 
The Grange. 

The eminent physician who had thus been sum- 
moned from London arrived at the hour named. 
His first glance at the sick man convinced him of 
the serious nature of the case. As there was only 
Philip to bear the blow, and he had strongly pressed 


upon the physician to reveal to him the true condition | 





of things, he told him as gently as he could that 
there was little to hope. When pressed upon the 
point whether the end might be expected soon, the 
physician replied that Mr. Vaughan might linger for 
three weeks or he might die next day. He certainly 
did not believe that he would live more than two or 
three weeks at the utmost. That was the longest 
limit he could give. 

Philip had dreaded this; and yet, being perhaps 
partly prepared for it, it did not come with so sharp 
and overwhelming a shock as if he had been buoyed 
up with false hopes of his father’s recovery. He now 
set himself to tend the dying man with all the ten- 
derness and affection he could command. Sometimes, 
as the horror of death rose up before him, this was a 
very difficult task. Philip was unusually sensitive, 
and to be conscious that the being now living—the 
only tie of relationship he had upon earth—must 
soon go the way of all flesh, was almost more than 
he could bear; but, for his father’s sake, he resolved 
to affect a bravery which he could not feel. 

Even when the last struggle is clearly in view, a 
patient will sometimes rally, and seem as though 
after all he may possibly vanquish death. Mr. 
Vaughan had for some days been exceedingly weak, 
and apparently just halting between life and the 
grave, when he suddenly gathered an increase of 
strength. It was in the afternoon, and the declin- 
ing sun shed its softened beams into the bed- 
chamber. 

Beckoning the nurse to him, he expressed a wish 
that she should leave the room, as he desired to be 
alone for a few moments with Philip. When father 
and son were thus face to face with each other, Mr. 
Vaughan stretched out his hand to Philip. 

Philip was on his knees in an instant by the side 
of his father, who held his hand tightly clasped in 
his own. 

“Philip,” said the dying man, in weak and falter- 
ing accents, “I have been harsh with you. Will 
you forgive me? I did it unwittingly.” 

Philip burst into tears, and for some time could 
not reply. When he did so, he told his father that 
he had nothing but love and kindness to thank him 
for, and that these had an immortal memory in his 
breast. 

“ Bend your ear, Philip,” again said Mr. Vaughan, 
after a pause; and when his son had done so, he 
added, “Do you—think—that—that I could see 
her?” 

“ Mary, father ? 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Vaughan. 

The son pressed his father’s hand, kissed him on 
the forehead, and said, “I will at once go and fetch 
her.” His heart was too full to say more. 

“Do, Philip. Then I can die.” 

These words caused Philip Vaughan to rush from 
the room, lest he should betray his grief by loud sobs, 
which could scarcely be restrained. 


” 
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After explaining matters to Colonel Denham, and 
begging him not to leave his father’s room until he 
returned, Philip departed for the Towers. On 
reaching there the usual kind inquiries were made 
after his father’s health; but his demeanour re- 
vealed the actual state of matters without the aid of 
language. Detaching Mary from Miss Ashton, he 
took her into another room, and made known his 
errand, All her woman’s heart was stirred in a 
moment. Her eyes filled with tears as she realised 
the bitterness of the experience through which Philip 
was passing. She at once consented to accompany 
him to The Grange, and in a very short time 
appeared in the hall in travelling costume. Philip 
had driven over, and the lovers now returned to- 
gether in the brougham, the coachman being desired 
to drive at his utmost speed. 

Happily, when they arrived at The Grange Mr. 
Vaughan was still alive. He had repeatedly asked 
whether Philip had not yet returned, the first occa- 
sion on which he did so being long in advance of the 
hour by which his son could have reached even the 
Towers. The patient complained to Colonel Denham 
that the time was long, little dreaming that his absent 
son was driving as though for life or death. At last, 
and when it seemed to Mr. Vaughan that he should 
never see Philip again, the brougham was heard 
dashing up the gravel path, and a new light momen- 
tarily shone in the patient’s eyes. The room had 
been darkened, but when his son entered, leading 
Mary by the hand (for she appeared very tremulous 
and nervous) Mr. Vaughan asked for lights. When 
they had been brought he motioned Philip to come 
closer to the bedside. 

As soon as he had done so, Mr. Vaughan whispered 
something in his ear, whereupon Philip quitted his 
father, and went to the far side of the room, where 
Mary was still standing. Colonel Denham had taken 
her by the hand, in order to reassure her. Philip 
brought her to Mr. Vaughan, who, with a strong 
effort, rose up in bed, and took her by the hand. 
Taking also the hand of his son, he laid Mary’s 
within it, and said in clear and louder tones than 
one could have anticipated, “I pray’ God to bless 
you both !” 

Then he sank’ back upon the pillow. Mary was 
visibly affected. Being scarcely able to control her 
emotion, and Colonel Denham perceiving how 
strongly agitated she had become, he led her from 
the room. 

Philip was too deeply concerned watching his 
father to notice their departure. The excitement, 
and the effort to raise himself up, had been too 
much for the patient, over whose face there now 
spread a sickly pallor. Philip saw his father’s lips 
move, and bent down to catch his words. 

“Thy mercy, Christ Jesus, is great. Receive 

This was all the watcher heard. 
these expressions that the end was approaching, and 
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| the sufferer was at peace. 





How unspeakably inter- 
mingled were his sorrow and his joy at that mo- 
ment! He had been reconciled to that parent who 
now gave up his spirit calmly and peacefully to the 
Author of his being. By-and-by, Mr. Vaughan’s 
face relaxed into a When Philip looked 
again he was conscious that the smile was no tran- 
sient one. The heart which had loved him so much 
had ceased to beat; the eye which had so often 
rested upon him with pride and affection would 
lighten up at his presence no more on this side of 
the grave. 

The owner of The Grange had passed away: Philip 
knew, as he gazed upon his lifeless countenance, that 
he had exchanged the poor estates of earth for a 
better and a richer inheritance, 


smile. 





CHAPTER LII. 
TO THIS LAST, 


**T see thee! Ararat of my life, 
Smiling the waves above ! 
Thou hail’st me victor in the strife, 
And beacon’st me with love. 
The world may never know, dear heart, 
What I have found in thee, 
But though nought to the world, dear heart, 
Thou ’rt all the world to me.” —GERALD Massey. 
Tue death of Mr. Vaughan caused little surprise to 
the tenants upon his estate or to the inhabitants of 
Thornton and the adjacent villages. Few landlords, 
however, have gone to their last home having evoked 
such genuine feelings of regret and expressions of 
esteem. It is something to know that when one’s 
earthly career is over we can put off the harness of 
life without shame or regret for years mis-spent or 
opportunities abused. Had it not been for Mr, 
Vaughan’s constitutional weakness he would have 
taken a most active part in all the schemes which 
were afoot at the time of his death for the well-being 
of the classes who were dependent upon him and his 
order, But every one who knew him was aware of 
the generous instincts of his nature, and there was 
not a tenant upon the estate who would have refused 
to own to poignant sorrow at his decease. 

He was laid in the grave-yard of the parish church 
of Thornton, and his friend the Rev. Dr. Kingston 
performed the funeral service. Philip, as chief 
mourner, was supported by his friend Reginald Ash- 
ton and by Colonel Denham. | There was a large 
procession of tenants from The Grange estate and 
many others who had no such close relations to the 
deceased, but who desired to pay their last tribute to 
his memory. 

There was only one person in the world who en- 
joyed the same esteem and confidence as Mr. Vaughan, 
not only amongst friends, but neighbours and ac- 
quaintances, and that was his son, now the proprietor 


of his extensive property. After his father’s death 


But he knew by | Philip was naturally low and despondent, but as 


time wore on he found plenty of scope for his 
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energies, and when they became fully employed, his 
thoughts were diverted from their previous gloomy 
groove. Unlike his father in a physical sense, being 
more enterprising in temperament, and active in 
mind, he soon began to translate into action those 
ideas which, with his father, had always remained in 
astate of incubation. And as he went about his 
property, and experienced the gratification which 
arises from doing good deeds—not from the vulgar 
praise which they obtain—he imbibed a. happiness 
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from life of which he had hitherto formed no concep- | 


tion. 

Nor did his exertions on behalf of his tenants ex- 
haust half the claims made upon him, He had taken 
a high standing as a speaker and reformer, and his 
voice was often heard in the metropolis, advocating 
powerfully any good work which helped on the cause 
of humanity and of Christianity. He soon dis- 
covered that nearly all his time was occupied by the 
multifarious duties which devolved upon him; but 
he never shirked his responsibilities, preferring to 
labour night and day rather than disappoint those 
who depended upon him. 


Mary Denham had gone back to the Towers, and | 


here, as opportunity offered (and we may be sure that 
this was frequently), Philip visited her. Some four 
months after his father’s death he planned a little sur- 


prise for her. A book had just been published, which | 


was in everybody’s mouth. It dealt with the higher 


life in a broad and generous spirit, and had many | 


passages in it which struck the deepest chords of 
Mary Warner’s nature, as indeed it had touched and 
charmed thousands of others. She wrote to Philip, 
begging him to bring her a copy of the work when 
next he came to the Towers. He, of course, con- 
sented to doso; nor was he long in appearing with the 
desired treasure. On the day of his arrival he found 
Mary alone in the drawing-room. He gave her the 
volume, and she saw as he did so that there was an 
inscription upon the fly-leaf. 
ment, when she perused what Philip had written, to 
perceive that, besides her name, there were other 
words which connected her lover with the author of the 
work, 


Judge of her astonish- 


She turned her eyes towards him to express 
her delight and gratitude, for she could not frame 
words in which to do so, whereupon Philip folded her 
in his embrace, saying as he did so, “I think the 
little book 


as it does 


owes almost as much to you Mary, darling, 
to me; for without you it would never 
have been written.” 

It would be superfluous to say that Mary Denham 
felt the presence of a pardonable pride in her heart 
when she knew that Philip had again distinguished 
himself,and that in a manner which she least expected. 
It may be also superfluous to say further—though it 
is perfectly true notwithstanding—that earth did not 
contain two happier spirits than those which were 
now pledged to each other through weal and woe, 
through suffering and joy. 











By-and-by it became known that a marriage was 
to take place in Thornton church round which 
gathered no ordinary interest. Reginald Ashton, 
who was in London during the progress of many of 
the events which we have been recording, hastened 
into Northshire to offer his congratulations to his 
oldest friend. Nor was he alone in his good wishes. 
Lord and Lady Carleton had returned from Cannes, 
and his lordship—who seemed to have grown kinder 
as he grew better in health—insisted that Mary 
should remain an inmate of the Towers until her 
marriage. Colonel Denham was staying at The 
Grange with Philip, but now that he once more 
owned an object in life he was having his own house, 
The Limes, prepared for his reception, and that of 
Philip and his bride. 

Although Lord Carleton did not hear of his son’s 
engagement to Frances Wyntoun with perfect equa- 
nimity, he soon grew accustomed to the idea; and 
he knew, from what little he had seen of Miss Wyn- 
toun, that she was an amiable, beautiful, and accom- 
plished lady, and whenever it should fall to her lot to 
become Lady Carleton she would fill the position 
with suavity and dignity. There was even another 
matter upon which report said that his lordship had 
become less obdurate—viz., the suit which the Rev. 
Walter Morton at length ventured to make to Miss 
Ashton. He had long fought against this, but when 
Lady Carleton sanctioned it, and his son and heir 
declared that his sister Arabella ought to have a sub- 
stantial portion out of the Carleton estates, his hostile 





resolutions melted, and he was obliged to confess 
that these united machinations were too powerful 
for him. 

As ladies always retain the right of fixing the 
marriage day in their own hands, Philip Vaughan 
was obliged to defer to Mary Denham on this im- 
portant subject. When he first introduced it to her 
she had fled away from him, saying that she could 
not discuss it. But in a short time she became alive 
to the fact that the question had not lost any of its 
importance in her lover’s eyes because she had en- 
deavoured to shirk it. The next time, accordingly, 
that he ventured to renew the topic, he took care to 
imprison her, so that she could neither run away nor 
refrain from giving him an answer. The end of it 
was that she allowed Philip to fix the beginning of 
June for the wedding. When Reginald Ashton heard 
of it he pressed Miss Wyntoun to name their own 


| happy day, and, after some persuasion, she consented 


| the 


to the ceremony being celebrated upon the same day 
and at the same place. When these very important 
points had been arranged, the question arose—who 
was to officiate? Miss Ashton suggested Mr. Morton, 
but Reginald said that he should require him as best 
man. Finally, after long debating, Philip had his way, 
and it was arranged that our old and worthy friend 
Rev. Dr. Kingston should perform the double 
ceremony. 
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By the latest accounts, the Rev. Walter Morton 
and Miss Ashton had not yet appeared at the hy- 
meneal altar together, but there was every expecta- 
tion of their doing so. 

And now, what shall be the last words touching 
the chief characters of our story? They need be 
few. Each discovered that the otber responded to 
the ideal formed long before the auspicious event 
which made their two lives one. Philip was strength- 
ened and aided in his life’s work. 


pathy, and in many by her practical action. 
short time the whole of the buildings upon The 
Grange estates which were incommodious and un- 
healthy were taken down, and salubrious dwellings 
occupied their site. Schools were established upon 
the estate, together with other adjuncts having for 


In all his pro- | 
jects he was assisted by Mary with her loving sym- | 
In a | 


, their object the well-being of the tenants and la- 
| bourers. By-and-by, Philip’s example grew contagious, 
and the good which he was instrumental in achieving 
| was emulated in other quarters, More than this, 
his public life has continued to be eminently service- 
able to the common weal, and he is universally re- 
garded as one of the best and most useful Englishmen 
of his time. We have followed his career to one of its 
chief turning-points; there is no necessity to trace 
it further; though we cannot expect that the future 
will be free from griefs and sorrows, we know that 
these will be sublimated to the highest uses, and 
that he will lead the higher and nobler life which 
we would were more widely striven for in that world 
which, as Wordsworth says, “is too much with 
us,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE END. 


WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE. 


But all was cold, conventional, and hard. 


\ OT in the vaulted abbey, ’mid the dust 
ay Which England’s proudest fane is proud to | No, here in more congenial spot he sleeps, 


guard, 
With lofty epitaph and sculptured bust 
Immortalising warrior, sage, and bard, 
Not there he rests: ’tis well;—it would have jarred 
On that free spirit if above his grave 
No freshening breeze might blow, no spring-flowers 
wave, 


In this loved vale where sight and sound are 
rife 
With those sweet influences that shaped his 
life ; 
And round him rise the old familiar steeps, 





And his own Rotha murmurs all day long 


The music that so oft inspired his song. F. A. 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. SrxtH SERIEs. 


Chapters to be read—1 Sam. ii., iii. (parts of). 


in last lesson ? 


Lord? 
daughters more. So all gifts to the Lord 
shall be blessed. Still, how often would 
she think of her first-born son far away. Now turn 
to him. 

I. SAMUEL IN THE TABERNACLE. (Read ii, 18—21). 
Remind children of what Tabernacle was. A long 
oblong tent of two parts—the holy place in which 
the priests offered incense, waited upon by Levites ; 
and most holy place (or Holy of Holies), into which 
only high priest went once a year (Heb. ix. 2—6). 
Into which only would Samuel go? What would 
his work be? See Num. i. 50. Levites to have 
charge of all vessels of Tabernacle. Those in the 
holy place being: candlestick with its seven lamps, 





at home. What had she done to Samuel? | 

7 Did she lose by giving one son to the | 
S 
— 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 3. SAMUEL. 


| now cleaning the candlesticks, now polishing the 


He gave her three sons and two | 


NTRODUCTION.—Whom did we read of | table; preparing and mixing incense; watching its 
Must now leave Hannah | fumes ascend; opening doors for congregation (iii. 


15); taking a pleasure in his work. But how was 
he dressed? Who made him his coat? Can fancy 
her sitting lovingly over her work ; cutting out and 
fixing the work, putting in the best stitches; for 
was it not for her dearly-beloved first-born son? 
And where was it to be worn? Therefore, being a 
Levite’s dress, used in service of God; must be the 
very best possible. How often did he have a new 
dress? Hannah did not forget her yearly sacrifice. 


How much fresh interest in going up now. Can 
| picture the happy meeting between mother and son 


altar of incense, and table of shewbread (Heb. ix. 2). | 


Picture the young boy waiting upon the old priest ; 


year by year; the home news to be told; perhaps 
another brother or sister to be seen; presents given ; 
home-made bread, honey, cheese, &c., such as David 
took to his brothers (1 Sam. xvii. 17, 18); the new 
coat tried on; the old one mended. How anxious 
Hannah would be to know if he was well and happy; 
and what sort of character was he earning? Was 
he copying Eli's wicked sons, or living as God’s 
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child? (ver. 26). What an example to other children; | 
did his duty where placed, not repine for home, grew 
in favour with Godand man. Can this be said of us? 
II. SamUEL CALLED By Gop. (Read chap. iii. 
1—18). Now picture a night scene. Tabernacle all 
silent ; worshippers left; doors locked; old priest 
Eli gone to rest. Samuel laid down in his bed; not 
yet asleep; whose voice was heard? What did ' 
Samuel do instantly? Not wait to be spoken to two | 
or three times; went at once; to whom? Thought 
was Eli’s voice. What did he say? How often was 
the call repeated ? Each time Samuel went instantly. | 
What did Eli tell him to say? Did he say it exactly? | 
Left out word “Lord.” Only said, “Speak, for thy | 

servant heareth” (ver. 10). Samuel not as yet knew 
the Lord. Had ministered in Temple, but never | 
had heard God’s voice. Few at that time had heard | 
it; it was precious or scarce (ver. 1); no direct | 
way of communication ; no open vision. What did 
the Lord tell him? Eli’s sons had gone on in their 
sin. Eli had been warned to reprove them, had not 
restrained them; God had waited long te see if 
would repent and amend. They would not. Now | 
day of punishment surely coming. But could not 
their sin be forgiven? Were not sacrifices appointed | 
for sin? Yes, but not for ever; a limit to God’s | 
patience. Time for repentance given; but after | 
that comes judgment. Remind of Pharaoh, who | 
hardened his heart five times, and then God hardened | 
it. (See also, and read, Prov. i. 24—29.) How | 
shocked Samuel must have been to hear this sad | 
news ; how difficult would find it to go to sleep after- | 
| 


wards. At last morning came, he got up, did his 
usual work; did he run and tell Eli? Why not? 
See how thoughtful he was, though only a boy. | 
Knew would give Eli pain, so determined not to tell ' 


him. But what did Eli ask him? So was obliged 
to tell him. May be quite sure he told him the bad 
news gently and kindly; made the best of it. What 
did Eli answer? He could not find fault with God’s 
dealings; he could only submit. This the right 
spirit to take punishment. Eli had done wrong, 
must be punished. Did not murmur or complain, 
but bore it humbly. This a lesson to children. 
Often do wrong, get punished; how do they bear 
it? Sullenly? revengefully? That not right way. 
Should bear punishment cheerfully, because have 
deserved it; thankfully, because it is for our good 
(Heb. xii. 9). So much more when God sends us 
trials, knowing He does all things well. 

III, SamueL A PropHet. (Read iii, 19—21). 


At last Samuel grown up; a full prophet. Will 
have to guide, teach, and judge the people. Who 


was with him to help him? As he feared and 
respected Eli, so people all now respected him. Who 
again revealed Himself to him? Thus taught by 
God, honoured by man, Samuel grew up respected 
and happy. How can we imitate him? (1) Begin 


early. Much happier and wiser to begin to fear God 
when young, give Him our love. Makes it easier to 


resist sin and do right. (2) Obey instantly. As 
Samuel ran to Eli at once, so let children listen to 
parent’s voice; obey commands instantly. Much 
more do so to God. If love God, will keep His 
commandments. 

Questions to be answered. 
. Describe Samuel’s work in the Tabernacle. 
. How often did he see his relations, and when? 
. What happened to him in the night ? 
Why did God punish Eli? 
5. How did Eli bear it ? 
6. What lessons may we learn from Samuel ? 
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(5 BP CHAPTER IV. 
ay AWHARLEY closed the door, and, scarcely 
e@ knowing where he was going, walked on 
&S SI A up the stairs and along the passage into 
GSE ze the sckool-room. He locked the door, 
a! y) ’ and then drawing a chair in to the table, 
Ryd 4 sat down to think. But no matter how he 
e/ “4 reasoned with himself, he always came to 
AE 


the same conclusion. His uncle was not ex- 

pected; and where could he go and hide himself, for | 
hide he must; he could not make up his mind to 
remain within doors and face his uncle’s arrival and 
all the misery which must follow. He imagined his 
father’s astonishment, and his mother’s terror, when 
the fly drove up to the door with the unexpected guest, 
and then the questions that would too surely follow. 
He might be at the station by this time, or per- 
haps he had already started in the fly to drive up 
to Cherrydale. As this thought flashed through 
his mind, Charley hesitated no longer, but opened 


the school-room door and hurried down-stairs, and 
outside into the pleasure-ground. 

Where could he go now? Where hide himself from 
every one until the whole dreadful secret was found 
out. He hastened on through the evergreens until 
he reached the garden-gate, and then looked round. 

“Yes,” he muttered to himself, “I have it. I 
know a safe hiding-hole where they will never think 
of looking for me.’”’ And as he spoke he turned down 
one of the little side-paths, and came in front of an 
old ruined tower, all covered with ivy, the lower part 
of which was used as a garden-house. Into this he 
stepped, and choosing out the darkest corner, crouched 


down behind a wheelbarrow. He crouched down 


| lower and lower, waiting he did not know for what. 


What would happen now! Who would be the one 
sent to look for him? This question he asked him- 
self over and over again as he lay there listening— 
listening with, oh, such an anxious, throbbing heart! 

At last he heard a voice in the distance, far away 
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beyond the hollies, and he knew, he felt that it was 
his father calling him. Charley held his breath as 
he listened. Nearer and nearer it came. 

“* Charley—Charley—where are you ? 
if you hear me.” 

He heard the crunching of the gravel now, as his 
father came down the narrow path between the ever- 
Here he hesitated a moment, evidently 
wondering whether Charley would conceal himself in 
a room the door of which lay wide open. But after an 
instant’s pause he seemed resolved to satisfy himself 
on the subject, and approached the ivy-covered ruin. 

The boy felt that the moment had come at last, 
and as he looked up, the tall gap of light formed by 
the open doorway was suddenly darkened, and his 
father stood before him. 

“Charley, are you here? Speak if you are, for I 
can see nothing in this darkness,” 

The wheelbarrow gave an ominous creak, and his 
father advanced a step further into the room. In 
the twilight he could just distinguish the figure of 
some one crouching on the ground; and in the midst 
of all his grief and anger, Mr. Travers could not 
help pitying the misery of guilty shame which had 
brought the usually high-spirited boy to such a pass. 

Charley never forgot afterwards how kind his 
father was to him on that wretched evening. He 
took the boy’s arm, and as they walked up and down 
the gravel path, side by side, he helped him to con- 
fess, drawing him gently on step by step, until the 
whole miserable story was revealed. 

Then Charley learnt for the first time what the 
true purport of the telegram had been; how his 
father, ever thoughtful of his son’s pleasure, had 
planned for him a great surprise—a surprise rising 
beyond the highest flight of Charley’s highest as- 
pirations. No less a gift, indeed, was to have been 
his than a beautiful thoroughbred pony, which, from 
its beauty and mettle, would have made him the 
envy of his school-fellows. 

The purchase of this animal had been entrusted to 
Doctor Mayne. The Doctor was a great horse fancier, 
and Mr. Travers had asked him several months pre- 
viously to keep on the look-out for a suitable animal, 
which he had gladly promised to do. Several ponies 
had been thought of, but none seemed quite the 
thing; for Charley, being rather inexperienced in the 
art of horsemanship, his father wished to procure 
something steady, and still with enough spirit to 
give the boy plenty of pleasure and excitement. 

At last, just three days before the great occasion, 
Dr. Mayne wrote in triumph to his neighbour. He 
had heard of the very thing. A friend of his, a Mr. 
Taylor, in London, had seen a chestnut pony for sale, 
which the dealer had promised to reserve for him, 
“There was another gentleman anxious to purchase 
it,” the man said, “and he could only wait a short 
time,” and Dr. Mayne pressed on Mr. Travers a speedy 
and decided reply, requesting him himself to tele- 
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graph his final decision. The price was a little higher 
than what Mr. Travers had intended giving, but on 
thinking the matter over, he had decided that he 
would rather pay the extra money, and thus obtain 
a really good and trustworthy animal, and he looked 
forward with true pleasure to his son’s surprise and 
amazement when the chestnut pony should be led 
round from the yard, all saddled and bridled, and 
ready for him to mount. No wonder he had looked 
pleased as he wrote the telegram to Mr. Taylor, 
telling him to close at once with the dealer’s offer, 
and saying he would send a servant to meet it at 
the last train. But owing to his ignorance of the 
number of the street where Mr. Taylor lived, he had 
thought it more prudent to forward it in the first 
instance to Dr. Mayne, that he might look it over 
before sending it off; and thus Charley had become 
unfortunately the bearer of his own secret. 

Charley remained silent for a long time after his 
father had finished speaking. His disappointment 
was bitter in the extreme, for he knew well that every 
chance of his receiving this precious birthday gift was 
gone, for, independent of his father’s displeasure, the 
pony must by this time have been disposed of. 

But it was not altogether this that made his eyes 
fill up and his cheeks burn, it was the thought of his 
own baseness and treachery, which the more he con- 
trasted it with his father’s generosity and affectionate 
thoughtfulness for him, made even the loss he had 
just sustained sink into comparative insignificance. 

Mr. Travers seemed to guess what was passing in 
his son’s mind, for after-walking up and down for a 
considerable time in silence, he again was the first to 
speak. 

“I know, my boy, what you must be feeling now, 
and I do not wish to give you more pain than I can 
help, but I would like to tell you something before 
we goin. “I think I can truthfully say,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, “that I have never known 
my boy guilty of even an approach to a dishonour- 
able word or action up to the present time, and I 
hope that this first and most cruel experience, though 
bought so dearly by you, will prevent anything like 
a recurrence of your fault. And, Charley,” he added, 
placing his hand affectionately on his son’s shoulder, 
as he turned his steps in the direction of the house, 
“T need not tell you that your disappointment about 
the horse finds only too full an echo in my heart.” 

“TIT am sure of it,” replied Charley, mournfully. 
* But, oh papa!’ he sobbed, “ how can I ever look 
mother in the face again, or my poor uncle John, 
who has had such a long journey, and so much 
trouble for nothing? Will you tell them, father, 
how awfully sorry I am? for indeed I have never 
been so miserable in all my life before.” 

“T will go in and tell them what you say, if you 
wish it, Charley; but I think it would be far better 
and more straightforward if you were to go in and 
see them yourself, and explain to them, without any 
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attempt at glossing over your fault, how the whole 
sad mistake occurred. It will, I know, cost youa great 
effort, and I do not in the least underrate the courage 
which such a confession will require; but it is not 
only one of the consequences of your fault, but it 
will be also the first step in the right direction.” 

“Where are they?” asked Charley, hoarsely; 
“are they in the drawing-room, or where ? ” 

“No; your uncle is alone in my study, and your 
Go first, 
I advise you, to the study, where I am sure you will 
find no harsh judge, and hear no unkind rebukes, 
And your mother—well, I think I need not tell you 
of her love, and her great pity, nor what her sorrow 
will and must be, both now and for some time to 
come—until you have lived down this first great 
error of your life.” 

Charley made no reply ; in fact, he could not have 
spoken had he tried, for he felt, when he thought of 


mother has gone up to her room to dress. 


his mother, as if the courage necessary for confession 
was impossible to attain. But presently he withdrew 
his arm from his father’s kindly grasp, and going up 
the long laurel walk he soon disappeared from sight. 
He did not at once go into the study; he went 
into his own room, and closing the door, made his first 
confession on his knees. He had often sought help 
and comfort ere now in the loneliness of his own room, 
but he never needed it so sorely as this evening. 
His uncle was kindness itself, and listened to 
Charley’s explanation—choked as it was with sobs 
and tears—with almost too compassionate an ear, 





and the boy felt that his father’s advice had been, as 
it ever was, the best. L. GREENE. 
“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 800. 
274, Writing to Titus, he says, “For this cause 


| left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order 


the things that are wanting” (Titus i. 5). 


275. “A piece of a broiled fish and of an honey- 
comb” (Luke xxiv. 42). 

276. “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, but when 
the desire cometh it is a tree of life” (Prov. xiii. 12). 

277. “Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? for thou dost 
not inquire wisely concerning this” (Eccles. vii. 10). 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 816. 

278. The balm of Gilead (compare Jer. viii. 22, 
xlvi. 11, and Gen. xxxvii. 25), 

279. By a man of the Hittites whom the house of 
Joseph spared when they conquered the Hittites and 
possessed their land (Judges i. 26). 

80. Because of the blasphemous words which the 


bo 


Assyrians spake against God; and also because of 
the prayers of Hezekiah and the prophet Isaiah (2 
Chron, xxxii. 19—22). 

281. The apostle St. Peter, for he says, “Men and 
brethren, ye know how that a good while ago God 


| made choice among us that the Gentiles by my 


mouth should hear the words of the Gospel and 


| believe”? (Acts xv. 7). 





GOOD DEEDS 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

reps Society, which has been established 
K only three years, numbers already about 
4,000 associates, 150 branches, and many 
thousand members. 


AT 





Its object is ‘to 

create a bond of union between ladies 
(called associates)and working girls (called members), 
and thus in time to provide a friend for every working 
girl in the three kingdoms.” The one condition of 
membership is a virtuous character, the sole obliga- 
tion a very small annual payment (6d. or 1s. per 
annum). By means of its very simple organisation 
we hope that when fully extended there will be no 
parish in England to which a girl can go, where she 


and what a boon this may be I leave those to judge 
who know how young most of our girls begin their 
career of service. Nor is the Society limited in its 
operations to girls in service. We seek also to be- 
friend “ girls in shops and warehouses, dressmakers’ 
apprentices, girls in factories, mills, and laundries” 
each according to their several needs and circum- 





stances—promoting Bible classes, establishing Homes | 


HOME 





AND ABROAD. 


j for members out of place who need a respectable 


lodging, as well as the opening of rooms in the 
evening for young women in warehouses, shops, &c., 
who too often spend their evenings in the dangerous 
atmosphere of the streets. Workhouse girls, too, 
whose helpless fate deserves the greatest commisera- 
tion, are specially cared for by the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, working in conjunction with the metropolitan 
But, to 
complete the organisation, more helpers and more 
funds are needed. Limited space forbids my going 
into details; but should any readers of the QuIvER 


Association for befriending young servants. 


| feel disposed to supply a “missing link” in our 
| golden chain, they will obtain every information 
will not find a friend ready to advise and help her; | 


from the Secretary, 245, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 


HOME HOSPITALS. 


This movement has been originated at the Mansion 
House under the leadership of the Lord Mayor of 
London. Similar hospitals have been successfully 
established in Switzerland, Spain, Germany, and 
What are they? our readers will naturally 
ask; and wherein do they differ from other hospitals ? 


America. 
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Well, they are for those who can afford to pay. The | 


other title given to them perhaps best expresses 
their aim and end—and that title is “The Invalids’ 
Home Association.” It is sought to provide Homes 
for the treatment and cure of disease in hospitals, 
by quiet rest, skilful nursing, and regulated diet— 


Houses under proper sanitary and hygienic condi- | 
tions, with all the comforts of home, like the Maison | 


de Santé, in France. That the movement may suc- 


ceed financially, it has been arranged to adopt the 


system of Governorships, a principle adopted in 


to Ilford, Essex; there a village home has been 
created, where at this date are upwards of 250 such 
girls; and an endeavour is about to be made to train 
600 poor girls on the family principle, that is, not in 
an Institution, but in a kind of village of thirty 
different cottage homes, each house to contain above 
twenty children under one kind Christian mother. 
For this purpose a freehold site of nine acres has 
been purchased, and twenty-two of these cottages are 
already built. We might extend a notice of this 


| work indefinitely, so much is earnestly and admir- 


founding public schools, by which a preliminary | 


capital fund is to be formed for the purpose of 


founding, erecting, and furnishing the first Home | 


required. It will be thus seen that they are designed 
for patients who, whilst able to pay, are not able to 
meet all the requisite expenses. The Hon. Secretary, 
is Mr. H. C. Burdett; and all communications con- 
cerning the work may be addressed to the Mansion 
House, E.C. We think the scheme of national im- 
portance. Multitudes can very well defray the 
minimum cost—and needless expense being avoided 
on the one hand—the best skill, and the greatest 
comfort are secured on the other. The case of single 
women and unmarried men is unquestionably a very 
hard one in sickness, and these Homes would meet 
the difficulty. Ordinary hospitals are in their very 
foundation charitable institutions, and it is difficult 
under the present system to institute paying wards. 
It appears that Mr. Burdett presented two memorials 
to the Lord Mayor, “a lay memorial” and “‘a medical 
, memorial,” and the meeting was very earnest and 
enthusiastic in the matter. We understand that 
upwards of £5,000, or one-fourth of the sum fixed by 
the committee as the amount necessary to place the 
movement on a sound financial basis, has been sub- 
scribed; and we wish the committee the most com- 
plete success in their noble undertaking. 
THE EAST END JUVENILE MISSION. 

This movement, otherwise called Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, seems to have been wonderfully quickened and 
strengthened by its annual meeting, at which the 
Lord Chancellor presided, and made a most interest- 
ing speech. Apart from the Homes for destitute 
boys and girls, he said the Mission had extended 
itself into many industrial branches. There are 
messengers, wood-choppers, and the Union Jack 
Shoeblack Brigade. It may interest our readers to 
know that last year the “ Messenger Brigade ” alone 
earned upwards of £2000, and the ‘ Wood-chopping 
Brigade” upwards of £2000 also. What are called 
the “ Children’s Beadles,’’ are more useful than some 
beadles, for they are always at work, often by night, 
searching for homeless and destitute children, and 
the waterside lodging-houses, and markets, with 
other haunts of destitute children, are carefully 
searched ; then there is a receiving house at Bow 
capable of sheltering above sixty girls when first 


ably being done. We cannot, however, refrain from 
noticing the coffee palaces at Limehouse and Mile 
End, constantly frequented by large numbers of the 
working classes; and, added to all these good agencies, 
there are Evangelistic Mission Halls, a large Cab- 


' man’s Shelter, a pure literature and tract depdt, to 


counteract the fearful plague of low tales; and free 
day and ragged Bible schools, with 2,000 children on 
the books! An Infirmary for sick children has also been 
erected in Stepney Causeway, opposite the Home for 
Working and Destitute Lads. Very cordial support 
was given to the movement by the American Minister, 


| the Rev. R. Maguire, D.D., Rev. Dr. McEwan, Lora 


Kinnaird, and the Hon T. Pelham, Evidently the 
work in the hands of Dr. Barnardo is only even now 
at its commencement; there is no “ finality” in the 
matter. Donations may be forwarded to the Trea- 
surer, Mr. W. Fowler, or to Dr. Barnardo, 18, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. What a field is this 
great London! and what a matter of rejoicing it is 


| that the Gospel of Christ is still proving its divine 


taken in, then these waifs and strays are drafted off | 


power over the hearts of men by leading them to live 
not unto themselves, and to give of their time and sub- 
stance for the neglected and the needy! A withered 
hand and a withered heart go together; if we are not 
seeking to do good, we may indeed question the 
vitality of our inner life. If people spent half the 
emotion over earnest deeds that they spent over 
romantic imaginations, the world would be bettered, 
and Christ would be glorified. Most cordially do we 
wish prosperity and progress to the East End Juvenile 
Missions. 
THE WATER-CRESS SELLERS’ MISSION. 

Few perhaps of our readers know that there is such 
a mission. But the Earl of Shaftesbury presided 
over one last month, at the City Temple. The report 
was read by Mr. Groom, the Hon. Secretary; and it 
was shown that from the loan fund, founded by the 
Chairman in memory of the late Countess, 1,523 
loans had been granted, amounting to £1,956. It 
is delightful to know that the loans had been paid 
with the greatest regularity, and their re-payment 
took the form of “stock” money, and was expended 
in coffee-stalls, baked potato-cans, barrows, and 
baskets. The spiritual as well as the temporal good 
of the poor women and girls occupied as water-cress 
sellers and flower girls has been sought earnestly, 
by this most admirable Mission. 
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ALL FROM 


A LITTLE KINDNESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAMILY PRIDE,” ETC. 


ra Ag, PART I. 

T was blowing a pleasant breeze, the sails 
R were all taut, the ship was going before 
the wind lightly as a nautilus in the 
Caribbean sea. 
and as the wind freshened and whistled 
ay 4 among the shrouds, she seemed to dance 
os across the waves as if she felt within her 
the beat of the many human hearts she was bearing 
back to love and home. 

My friend Phil and I paced the starboard quarter 
in a silence too full of thought for speech, and at 


length, in tacit sympathy, we leaned over the bul- | 


warks, and gazed out upon the line of light rippling 
in the ship’s track like the faint path of a star. 

“It is a glorious evening, gentlemen,” said a 
cheery voice, “and I’m glad of it; I have a decided 
prejudice in favour of fine weather at Christmas.” 

“So have I, Captain Hardy, but I like it with 
the turkeys and roast beef of ‘Old England.’ ” 

“ Ah yes!” responded Phil, with a great sigh, “ I 
only wish they were in sight. It is a mistake to 
mention such curiosities at sea, they make a fellow 
feel rabid. Ina moment I shall look as dismal as a 
streak of moonlight on a drowned man’s face.” 

“There isn’t a brighter man on board than you,” 
said the captain, laughing ; “so you’ll find it hard to 
do that. And on sea or land there’s much to praise 
God for, especially at Christmas-time. And I believe 
I’ve said that every Christmas since one terrible 
time in my life, when I thought such a sorrow was 
coming upon me as would drive my heart right out 
of my body. It is an old memory with me now, but 
one that neither wind nor tide can make me forget.” 
As the merchant-captain spoke he turned away, and 
took his stand in the shadow of the sail, scanning the 
sky earnestly, like a man watchful of many things. 

In a moment a freshet came over the water, and 
with it a sprinkle of rain, which drove the passen- 


gers below, leaving the deck to the officers of the | 


watch and ourselves. Then we crowded togethez on 
the lee, and as the rain blew off and the moon rose 
a 
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She was homeward bound, | 


up in a cloudless sky, we sat down near the lee 
scuppers, out of the beat of the men on watch, and 
almost out of hearing. 

“This is the very time and place for a yarn,” said 
Phil. ‘“ What do you say, captain? will you tell us 
all about that terrible time that you spent once at 
Christmas ? ” 

“Well, Mr. Scarborough,” returned the captain, 
“you and I come from the same town, and there’s a 
sort of tie in that, which makes me willing to tell 
you my story, if your friend doesn’t mind being 
bothered by a long yarn.” 

“Spin it off, Captain Hardy,” I responded, “ and if 
it bothers me I promise you I'll go to sleep, and not 
interrupt you by a word.” 

“That isn’t much encouragement for a man to 
begin,” said Captain Hardy, “if he had any pride 
in story-telling; but since I have none, and it’s 
truth I’m going to tell you, I won’t let your speech 
damp my spirits. Mr. Scarborough,” he continued, 
addressing Phil, “ you’ll mind the little shop in High 
Street where they sold apples and sweets, toys and 
such-like ? ” 

* Go a-head, captain,” answered Phil. ‘I remem- 
ber the place very well; it was a mighty drain upon 
my pocket when a boy.” 

“Twas born there, sir, and my poor young mother 
died the same day. She was only a lodger at that little 
shop, and the people there, seeing she was destitute, 
took me at once to the workhouse. No one in the 
wide world cared for me—that’s about the truth, and 
I found it out pretty early in life. There was a little 
girl I used to play with at times, who had a father 
and mother (tramps), who ran away, and left her in 
the gutter, and she was the only creature I knew 
more forlorn than myself. We got to care for each 
other, as children will, and she was the only soul sorry 
for me when at fourteen I was bound apprentice toa 
| tailor against my will. I hated the work and the con- 
finement, and I ran away, and went to sea. That was 
the real beginning of my troubles. The workhouse, 
| the loneliness, and the tailor’s shop, were nothing to 
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that. Cruel usage, hard blows, darkness and cold, 
hunger and fear—that was my life. I never saw any 
good thing, except the sky, in all the three years I 
served on board the Sarah Anu of Shields. 

“T was eighteen when the ship put into port, and I 
heard the other men and boys talk of going home, 
while I had no home to go to except the workhouse. 
I went up there, and knocked at the door. A stran- 
ger opened it, and asked my business. 

“T hadn’t any, and ashamed of myself and half 
frightened, I turned away, when a girl crossing the 
yard with a heavy pail of water, put it down sud- 
denly, and ran over to me. 

“Why, Ned,’ she cried, 
How glad I am to see you!’ 

“She had my hands in hers in a moment, and I felt 
as though I had found a homeall at once. ‘ Mary!’ 
I exclaimed, and I looked into her face till I saw 
tears come into her eyes, ‘Well, this is a joyful 
comfort! And how has the w orld gone with you, 
child, since I left?’ 


«* Rough,’ she answered. 


‘is it you come back ? 


‘But I am going into 





a place to-morrow, and then I shall have a little more | 


liberty. I’m to have a Sunday out every fortnight. 
When can I see you again, Ned?’ 


“*Mary! Mary!’ screamed a hard voice, ‘I’m | 


waiting for that pail. What are you standing about 
gossiping for? 

“She hurried away, but not before I told her where 
to find me in town. I went back, thinking of her 
all the way. She wasn't a pretty girl, so many would 
say-—there wasn’t much chance for prettiness in the 
workhouse, it gets rubbed out of faces there some- 
how—but she was fresh-looking; and she was the 
only creature who seemed glad to see me, or who 


nto which I dared not look. I stood dazed, then 
walked away, not knowing where to go. I went up 
the street and down, but I couldn’t find any hope 
or any home at either end of it. There was nothing 
but bie apnenes and loneliness all around me, and the 
presents in my pockets weren’t worth anything now. 
I though t I’d just set ’em down on the kerb- 
and let them lie there. 

‘Then I wished I could go somewhere, and lose 
myself; but that was no en for I carried my for- 
lorn pain with me wherever I went. 

“Well, at last I walked up again to the only home 
I had ever known—the workhouse—but the old 
woman was dead who had thrashed me so often as a 
child, and nobody knew me, nobody had heard where 





tone 


Mary was gone. 

“That evening I went into a public-house, and in 
a reckless way I kept treating the strangers in the 
bar to beer, One of them was my old master the 
tailor. 

«Aint you Ned Hardy?’ he said to me in a 
drunken voice, after staring hard at me for a full 
minute. 

«Yes Iam, master, and what then?’ 

« «Why, then, [had a message for you from a young 
woman, but I’m blowed if I can mind what it was. 
Let me sce, she’s living now somewhere between 


| this and York, but the name of the place is gone 


had seized me by the hand with a smile of welcome. | 


“We met as often as we could when she came to 
her place, and the long and the short of it is that we 
liked one another, and when I went on my second 
voyage she had promised to be my wife. I was 
bound to the Canaries, and thence to Ceylon, and 
there I shipped for China. 

‘I was away, upon the whole, nigh upon four years, 
I came back with money and a heap of presents for 
Mary—shawls, and all 
sorts. I got ashore the first minute I could, stowing 
away some of my gimceracks in my pockets, and then 
I walked up to the house where Mary had lived. 

“She was not at her old place. She had been gone 
nore than a year, they said. 

“* Where was she?’ Ia 


nm ‘} . Tien wat 
She had talked of going to 


handkerchiefs, carved boxes, 





hey didn’t know. 
York, but she hadn’t left with a very good character 
for honesty, and they wished to hear no more about 


‘Then the door was closed, and I was left alone in 
the street. 


“T felt as if all the world was cut down at my feet, 
and there was nothing before me but a great gap, 





;}up to his mother, with sixpence in his 


clean out of my head. It’s on the high road, that’s 
all I can tell ’ee.’ 

* And, drunk or sober, that was all he could tell. 
So,in the morniug, at five, I started for York, meaning 
to trudge the whole way, inquiring as I went on. 
This lost time, and cn the second morning I had only 
walked half the distance, and here, by good luck, I 
met a poor woman coming along with a little sick 
child by her side. She stopped, and asked me the 
way to a village near, which I told her, as I had just 
passed through it. And then seeing her child was 
tired and ill, I took him up in my arms, and said I'd 
go back that step with her, and carry hit 

“Tt was well I did, for as I went down the village 

eet the door of a pretty-looking house was opened, 
an oe a girl came out, shaking a mat against the steps. 
That pe was Mary. Almost choked for joy I ran 
over to her, and seized her by the hand, wehil e she 
screamed out; and then, half laughing, half crying 
she put so many questions to me that I hadn’t ‘eccieith 
to answer. 

And firstly, 
my wife coming along after me? 

“She asked this in a grave way, that I had the 
boy off my shoulder in a minute, and gave him 
hand to 
spend, and then I got into the house with Mary. 

“«Stop,’ she said; ‘first let me tell the mistress 
you are eo' 

“ Well, Mary’s was the : cest, neatest 
craft that ever carried silken sails. A figure-head 


vhose child was this? And was that 


mistress 
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like an angel, and a way with her that made you 
feel like as if a Lit of heaven was wrapping her 
about. 

“She told Mary to give 
things comfortable; and as I sat down in the neat 
kitchen I couldn’t help thinking how the sight of 
a face that cares for one makes a home at once, and 
fills up the empty heart with a cargo of happiness, 

“Somehow I had all the world now, and I wondered 
how I could have felt a day or two ago as though 
all the world was cut away before my feet, and I was 
going to slip off into black nothingness. 

** Still it seemed strange to me, when our talk was 
at the brightest, how Mary would go back again and 
again to the woman and child I had met on the 
road, 

“¢*T don’t like tramps,’ 
hadn’t spoken to her.’ 

“¢Why? If I hadn’t spoken I shouldn’t have found 
you, Mary,’ I answered. 

“ But before many days were over I knew why Mary 
didn’t like tramps. Her wretched father had hunted 
her from her last place. He had taken all her wages 
and her clothes ; and, lastly, creeping into the house 
one day when she was sick, he had carried off the 
lady’s watch and seals, left on the parlour table. 
This cost Mary her place and her character. I hadn’t 
thought even to tell her what was said of her at the 
house when I called, because I heeded it no more than 
a touch of sea-spray on my face, but I told her now, 
and expected to hear her cry out against the bad 
man who had brought such trouble on her. But she 
never said an ill word of or and then I began to 
see she had screened him all she could, and done as 
much for him as if he were the best father that had 
ever sailed—lived, I I couldn’t turn her 
from her pity for him, or her kindly thought, or 
her belief that she was bound as a daughter to 

work for him, and do her best to win him from his 
bad ways. It seemed to her such a great thing, such 
a mighty thing, to have a father to care for, and such 
a pitiful thing that he should need to come to his 
child for help and comfort. 

“This eame, I think, of her lonely childhood; so 
that when at last a parent claimed her it seemed to 
her like some wonder out of a fairy-book, and she 
thought of a wicked old man as tenderly as angels do 
of little children, and cared for him, and suffered for 
him, as the good do for the bad everywhere. 

“Well, father or mother, but if 
either of them could hare chanced upon me when I 
was a young man I don’t know but I should have 
felt like Mary, and perhaps have done much as she 
did. 

“Thinking this, I couldn’t argue with her, but asked 
if she had seen her mother too. 

***No,’ said Mary, dead, and, as father 
says, he’s all alone in the world now,’ 

**And then she went on to say how, when the old 
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and I wish you 
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I never knew 


‘she’s 
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sinner was taken up for his theft, he was that thought- 
ful of her that he wouldn't tell he was her father, for 
fear of hurting her, and she should never forget how 
kind that was in him. After he was sentenced she 
left the town, sick in heart, and but for the little 
hoard of money she had belonging to me, which she 
had never yet touched, she must have starved. She 
spent a little of this now, knowing, she said, I should 
be hurt if she didn’t; but when she a place 
again she never touched a farthing of her wages till 
she had restored to the old leathern purse the pound 
or so she had taken from it. 

“Tt wasn’t till after much troubles 
at the old lady’s, whose figure-head, ¢ 
came nearer an angel’s than any picture I ever 
She told this lady all the truth—how her fath 
a tramp, and how cold and desolate her life had been, 
and how she had a sweetheart, and how we two had 


got 


she fornd a place 

s I told you, 
saw. 
er was 


comforted each other through many a miserable time. 
“There’s many a lady don’t care to listen to the 
strange stories hid away in hearts beating _ 
close to them, beneath, may-be, coarse cl: 
coarse faces, but this lady wasn’t one of that 
Yet I do think it was Mary’s story that 
won her quite over to be our friend. 
“Tt’sinterrupting my yarn to haulit aboard by the 
head like this, but it belongs to my story, so must be 
spun in somehow. 
“Tt happened one 
and girls hada holilay. We we 
fields and play, and have a dinner in a wood. 
a feast given to us when my grand lord—never mind 


thes and 
sort. 


primrose 


spring-time we workhouse 


eto go out 


JOYS 
in the 
It was 


his name—came of age. 

“Now, when the day came Mary was 

ward, and could not go with the rest. 
ill a long time, off and on, 
a-bed; and the old woman who nursed in her ward 
had let me come a good many times to see her, and 
stay with her a bit. That morning I stood by her 
bed half crying, and asked Mary what I should bring 
home for her from the feast. 

“«Bring me home some flowers, Ned,’ sh 
‘some flowers out of the fields.’ 

“So I gathered a great bunch of primroses 
as my cap would hold; and while I was tying ’em up 
very careful, one of the rich ladies who was lockin 
on at the feast came up to me and said, ‘ Will you 


_ the sick 
e had been 


sometimes up, sometimes 


e said; 


,as much 





give me some of your primroses, my boy? 

“*No, thank 
frightened. 

« «And why not, lad?’ asked a gentleman's voieo, 
very sharp. 

“ Then I looked up, and 
pretty, and she was leaning her hand, in a dainty 


you, maain,”’ I answered, quite 
J 1 


saw the lady was very 


way, on the gentleman’s arm—a little hand in a glove 
same colour as my primroses. 
“ «Perhaps the boy will sell his flowers,’ sid the 


‘You know it has cost him some trouble to 


lady. 
| pick them.’ 
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“On hearing this I went on tying up my primroses 
as hard as I could. 

*« * Ah yes, certainly,’ said the gentleman, ‘that’s 
fair; here’s sixpence for you, my boy; now hand over 
your flowers to the lady.’ 

“ “No thank’ee, sir,’ I answered ; ‘I don’t want to 
sell my primroses, thank’ee, sir.’ 

“« What a singular boy!’ said the lady, in a low 
voice. 

“* Not at all,’ returned the gentleman ; ‘he is like 
all other boys of his class—he won’t take sixpence if 
he can get a shilling.’ 

“In saying this he slipped a shilling from his 
purse, and held it towards me. But I shook my 
head at him, for I couldn’t speak, because, you see, 
I had the twine between my teeth, trying to bite it 
in two. 

«You had better take it; I shall offer no more,’ 
said the gentleman. 

*«* Please, sir, can you lend me a knife?’ I asked, 
looking up at him suddenly. 

** The gentleman took a knife from his pocket, while 
the lady smiled again, and he cut the string himself, 
and made as though he’d take the flowers from my 
hand, but I held them fast. 

*** Please, sir, I can’t sell my primroses,’ I said. 
‘Even if you was to offer me half-a-crown for ’em 
sir, I couldn’t. I want ’em myself.’ 








“«That’s nonsense!’ says the gentleman, quite 
vexed, ‘And there isn’t a boy here, except you, 
who would not be proud to give his flowers to this 
lady.’ 

««Ah yes, I said; ‘but she’s well, she don’t 
want em.’ 

«“* You heard her say she wanted them,’ returned 
the gentleman, very rough. ‘I don’t offer money 
for a thing not wanted.’ 

«And murmuring something to the lady about 
ignorant obstinacy, he would have made her go away, 
but she, holding back, said to me in her pretty quiet 
voice, ‘What did you mean about my not wanting 
them, my boy ?’ 

“«T mean, ma’am, that you are quite well and 
strong, I said. ‘You can walk about and go where 
you like. You can come out into the fields any day ; 
we workhouse children aint let out of the yard very 
often, and there’s some of us can’t even go there. 
The girl I’m going to take these flowers to has been 
sick a-bed all the winter most, and when she gets 
better they’ll only let her go out in the court; she 
won't see a primrose growing all the year. Perhaps 
she won’t ever see the fields again.’ 

«Stop! stop!’ cried the gentleman, as I was 
walking away fast. ‘You did not say before that 
you wanted your primroses for any one but yourself. 
What relation is this little sick girl to you ?’ 


> 











‘And seized her by the hand.”—p, 2, 
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*©* None, sir; only I always call her my sister to 
make believe. And she has been sick a long while. 
I promised her I’d bring the primroses, sir.’ 

“Yes, I always called Mary my sister then; for | 
hearing of children outside having father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, we two thought it would bea 
grand thing to make believe we were brother and | 
sister; we didn’t feel so forlorn-like then. And 
often when we played we pretended we had a fine 
father and mother, very rich, coming to fetch us one 
day in a golden carriage. So, at last, all over the 
house they got to call us brother and sister. 

“*You were quite right not to part with your | 
flowers,’ said the lady. 

“She spoke so kindly that I looked up in her | 
face, and saw her eyes like 
two violets glistening in rain. 

“* No, no,’ she said, softly, 
to the as 
opened his purse again; and 
taking a pretty blue ribbon 
from her neck she asked if 
she might tie up my flowers 
with it. 

«« And beg your sister to 
keep it for my sake,’ she said. 

“TI think she did not like 
me to see the tears on her 
cheeks, for she moved away 
with her friend so quickly 
that I had not time to thank 
her. 

“When I took the ribbon 
to Mary, with the primroses, 
she declared she felt like a 
princess, and she thought 
how she belonged to some 
beautiful story, which would 
be read out one day, and 
this was just the first page of it. Perhaps the | 
lovely young lady knew our father and mother— | 

| 
| 


gentleman, he 


( 
he 
<“ A 


the grand, princely father and mother, you know, 
who were coming for us one day in a fairy coach, 
and through this blue ribbon they would find us 
out, and claim us with great joy. 

«¢ And then,’ said Mary, ‘I will string pearls on it 
as big and a3 white as snowdrops, and send them to | 
the lady with my thanks.’ 

“Well, her father, as you know, when he found her, 
had nothing of a prince in him, and as for pearls, she 
had none, and yet, may-be, her thanks were worth 
more, since they came in true service and faithful 
love. For it so happened that she told this primrose 
story to the kind old lady, and she, listening, shed 
quiet tears, never interrupting her till it was done. 
Then she said—‘ Mary, I have heard something of 
this before. It was Agatha, my daughter, who sent 
you the ribbon. She married that gentleman, and | 
went to India. She is dead now. 


| 





I believe, Mary, | 





mae 
ita iat 


** Will you gi’e me some of your p-imresei?”’ 


you will be a good friend and servant to me for her 
sake—for the sake of that little kindness done by 


| her so long ago.’ 


** So out of this small gift, sent to gladden the heart 
of a poor sick workhouse child, there grew much 
good-will and love between Mary and her mistress. 
And Mary, seeing she wished for it, gave her the blue 
ribbon and the withered primroses, which she had 
always kept in a little carved box which I brought 
home for her in my first voyage. Her mistress was 
a true friend to her, and among other kindnesses she 
taught her how to write better than she could before, 
and a letter was sent to me to the post-office of the 
town where my ship put in; but, as you’ve seen, I 
hadn’t sense enough to go there when I put into port. 

“T don’t want to make a 
long story of my poor com- 
mon life; it hasn’t much in 
it worth hearing, for I’ve 

anything but 
and poor people 
since my eyes opened to the 
light. I just want to tell 
you in a common way, like 
everything came to me, that 
I loved Mary very 
and we were married, and 
there wasn’t a happier couple 
away from the birds than we. 

“The dear old lady, who is 
in heaven now—and, for the 


never seen 


c 
poor ways 


much, 


natter of that, if goodness 
makes angels, she was one 
long afore she died—let us 
have a cottage of hers with 
a garden and a good meadow. 
And though I was no great 
hand at things ashore, yet 
the world went right well 
with us—that, of course, being Mary’s doing. 

“Well, you mayn’t believe it, may-be, but I was 
a bit restive on land, in spite of so much fair weather, 
and when I’d been married about a year, and my 
old captain came after me, I felt a little as I can 


Ul) 


(' 
i 





AFL 


| fancy a sea-bird would in a hen-coop. Still, I did 
| not mean to go, though he offered to make me mate 


in his new ship, but Mary read my heart like a 
book. 

“¢You are hankering after the sea, Ned,’ she said. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say no, and when the captain 
came again, and offered me a share in the ship, she 
thought it was my duty to go. 

«*Every man must follow his calling,’ sne said, 


‘even if women weep for him at home. So go, Ned, 


and God prosper you.’ 





PART Ii. 
“WELL, sir, I went. 
“Thinking of the time when I wasa forlorn lad, and 
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the world didn’t hold one bit of ground dear to me, | 
or one handful of earth that I valued more than a | 
dipper-full of this salt water; thinking of the time | 
when I was a castaway—and it’s worse to be a cast- 

away on land than on sea, let me tell you—and that 
now I was so happy that I heid on to life with 
strong hands, and a heart beating with full joy, yet 
I went. | 

“My voyage was prosperous, I sailed for home 
with good profit, and heaps of things for Mary, and 
a white crape shawl for the old lady, which looked, 
to my eye, for all the world like white wings, folded 
up and put away till she should want ’em in heaven, 
It was near Christmas time when I put into port. 
There was holly and shining berries and evergreens 
at every turn; and the shops, warm and bright with | 
good things, smelled like the Spice Islands when the | 
breeze is off land; but I didn’t stay long to look at 
these things, I put myself and my sea-chest on board 
the train, which unshipped me at a little station about 
a mile from my home, I left my chest at the inn there 
and walked on to my cottage. 

“Tt was a dark night, but across the lonely fields, 
long afore I came to it, I saw the light in the window 
of my little home, and my heart beat faster and faster, | 
till my impatience scemed like a burning fire in me. | 

“ But as I neared the garden-gatesomething seemed 
to go wrong with me all at once. The light in the 
window grew less and less, and, walking up the path- 
way, I could see it was only fire-light—a fire growing 
dim—which had beckoned me on in a flickering and 
dying gleam, 

“It was so late that my mind misgave me about 
this fire. ‘Mary ought to be a-bed,’ I said; ‘and 
f she were up surely she’d have a candle lighted. I 
won't stand here, any way. I7’ll see what she’s 
doing afore I knock.’ 

“Thinking this, I came close to the window, and | 
looked in, I couldn't believe what I saw. The | 
room was empty, and changed in a bare and ghastly | 
way; all the best bits of furniture were gone, the 
pictures were off the walls, the fire was dying down 
on the hearth, a table, upset, lay on the floor, a broken 
chair, half fallen, leaned against it. 

“T felt as if a cold hand had got hold of my heart. 
‘Mary is dead,’ I said to myself, ‘and some idle 
drunkard has got the place now.’ 

“T couldn't bear this thought long. I struck against 
the door like one mad, knocking, and calling ‘ Mary! 
Mary !’ till my voice sounded in my own ears like a 
dead man’s calling from his grave. Then I set my 
slioulder against the door, and it fellin with a crash, 
and I got into the kitchen just as the fire was dying 
out its last, 

“T must have light; I knew that, 
keep my senses, 


| 


| 


if I wished to 
So I seized the old rush-bottomed 
vith it that 
blazed up, and crazed me with a full sight of the 
desolation of my home. 


chair, and broke it up, and made a fire 





| and lighted it. 


| led my steps that way—I went up-stairs, 


«Oh, what can it be!’ Icried. ‘ Where’s Mary ? 
where’s my wife? I’m ina dream!’ 

“T stared about me in a wild way, and in a corner 
of the room I saw a lantern with a bit of candle in 
it. I picked it up, scarce knowing what I was doing, 
And then, with no hope in me that 
I could feel—though I know now it was a hope that 
and searched 
from room to room, 

“Emptiness everywhere. And the echo of my tread 
in the chill and gloom made my heart sink so low 
that I got to have no wish except to hear the worst. 
I came down-stairs, blew out the bit of candle, and 
flung the lantern in the corner where I had found it, 
then I rushed away, and set out for the village. 

“T won't try to tell you what that walk was. 
world was drifting away from me, and heaven too, 
and I was holding on to shadows, and if these failed, 
there was darkness ready somewhere to swallow 
me up. 

“ Perhaps to some of you it may seem strange that 
my life should tumble into wreck at the loss of one 
human being, but you must remember Mary was all 
I had; without her there wasn’t a strand to hold me 
back from foundering; without her there wasn’t a 
thread binding me to any human From the 
day the poor unknown lodger had come to the little 
toy-shop and flung herself down to die, her child— 
man and boy—had known no love but Mary’s, 

“When I got into the bar of the village inn, where 
men were merry, drinking and talking, a sudden si- 
lence fell over them, and I fancied they all regarded 
me as a man set apart from all men, through some 
great curse or sorrow. 

“*Qandlord,’ I said, in a husky voice, ‘you know 
me?” 

«Yes, Mr. Hardy,’ he made answer. 

"No words of welcome or of kindness followed ; he 
felt such common bits of courtesy would have no 
meaning in them now. 

“* What’s happened up yonder?’ I said, ‘ Where’s 
my wife ?’ 

“My face was ghastly white, and my voice choked 
and low; but when a man speaks in such tones 
answers come fast. No one dares withstand his will. 

“*T am sorry for you, Mr. Hardy,’ the landlord 
said; ‘your wife is in prison.’ 

“T started up at like a wild beast wounded ; 
but a man near put his handon my arm. ‘ Hear it 
out, comrade,’ he said ; ‘hear it out.’ 

“So the landlord went on, and I listened. 

*** About six months arter you went to sea, Mr. 
Hardy, your wife began to go wrong somehow, 
Folks were seen at her house that didn’t bear no 
good character. And she never seemed to have any 
money, though all the world knowed you left her 
plenty, and she herself worked harder than ever. 
Then she sent away all her best furniture te Farmer 
Grey’s, and folks say she borrowed a deal on it; and, 
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be that as it may, she had only the 
cottage. I must own she scemed frightened at what 
she d done; and the way she used to come up to me, 
and ask to see the papers for news of the ship, 


wrung my heart for her. But she was so close that | 
T couldn’t dare ask no questions,’ 
“*But didn’t my wife go to her old mistress for 


help?’ I said, impatiently. 


“«Tady Bryant went abroad for her health two | 


months arter you sailed, and she has been in Italy 
with her son ever since, 

cause Lady Bryant let her 
man, who was very miserly—he had heaps of money 


house to arich old gentie- 
hid away, people said. And about a fortnight ago his 
house was broken open, and money taken, and plate 
The robbery was so well done that 


and jewels stolen 


nobody heard a sound, and the police say it was cer- 


I was coming to that, be- | 


tainly managed by some one who knew the premises | 


thoroughly. Upon hearing this, the old gentleman’s 
suspicions fell at once upon your wife. She had been 
Lady Bryant’s most trusted servant; she knew her 
house from garret to cellar; she knew the tricks of 
all the locks, and where the keys were kept. And 
lately, an ter had be king at her 
cottage at all hours. 
searched, and to the finding there a regular set of 
burglar’s tools, together with a stolen cheque-book, 
foreign bonds, all sorts. These things were 
stowed away in the roof and other places, where you’d 
think a woman could scarce put them. Of course, 
she was committed to prison; and what has gone 
most against her is her obstinate silence about her 
accomplices. She kept persisting she was innocent, 
but not a word would she say about the old villain, or 
the young man who was constant at her house.’ 
“*Young man!’ I interrupted. ‘No! that’s a 
lie!’ and I brought my fist down on the table like 
a hammer, and with a burning lightning in my eyes 
I looked in the faces of the men, who had homes and 
wives and little childrex 
“For a moment there 
landlord spoke again, 
““* You asked me for the truth,’ he said. 
rather you’d heard it elsewhere, but 


evil charac en seen lur 


and 


was dead silence; then the 


Ed 
you asked 
> 
me. 
“© *Go on,’ I answered. And with that 


a chair, and laid my head down upon my arms— 


I fell into 


that’s how I heard the rest, with dry eyes and my 
veins cold. 

“«This young man is a handsome fellow, but 
there’s no good in him. He was known to stop 


1e cott and the old scamp 
1 him, who looked like a tramp 

<¢h tra I said, and I lifted my head up, 
with a nev angel had put his 


hand on me suc eaver 


in age many a night, he 





th 
Ae 
witl 
mp ?’ 


v light in me, as if some 
denly, with all h s happiness 





and sweetness in the touch. Why had: 
truth before? I saw it all now. 
“«You needn't tell me any more, landlord,’ I said, 


This led to her house being | 


barest left in the | | hastily 


| swered, 


, ‘except the name of the prison where my 
wife is, ~~ the time for her trial.’ 

“* He named both. 

«* Will you go and see her ?’ he asked. 

«Not till I have proved her innocence,’ I an- 
‘and can bring her away with me. Have 
the two men been found who used to frequent my 
house P? 

“*No; they have been looked after pretty sharp, 
but far and near they aint been heard of,’ 
g¢ to eat,’ I said, ‘and then 
I’ll go my way. I should be a nine days’ wonder iz 
this village. I can’t stop here.’ 

“‘T had made up my mind what to do. The robber 
I saw that; and the young man 
had forced her to befriend. 
She was innocent as a babe unborn, and I would save 
her yet. I was come I felt it. And 
I knew she wouldn’t save With her high 


“*Give me somethin 


was Mary’s father. 
was some villain whom he 


home for that. 


herself. 


romantic notions about a daughter’s duty I was sure 


| out a page of a beautiful story now, sure 


upon the right man. 


she would think it a beautiful thing—a pearl come to 
her from the sea, an angel’s gift from heaven—to be 
let suffer for her father’s sake. She would sink and 
die rather than tell on the old villain. 

“It was no good my seeing her. I decided that 
quickly. She would only wring some promise out 
of me that it would kill me and her to keep, and 
would make mischief between us if I broke, as I 
should. 


“T guessed how it was with her. 





She was living 
enough ; the 
fairy coach her father was to hand her into had come 
in the shape of a prison van, but she wouldn’t mind. 
Her heart was big enough, and generous enough te 
bear ten times that sorrow and shame, and feel all 
the time that a seraph might envy her her crown. 
The gaol was a bed of roses to her, when she was 
suffering for others. 

“ But I wasn’t going to have it that way. Fathers 
or no fathers, I always like to have the irons put 
That ’s straightforward dealing, 
and I meant to carry it out. 

“TI thought I saw my way clear enough. I remem- 
bered the lantern, the dying fire on the hearth, and [ 
felt sure these two rascals had been at the cottage 
that very day. Some of their plunder, most likely, 
vas still there, undiscovered by the police. Perhaps 
the scamps were searching for it the very time [ 
arrived, and if I had looked into the yard or the out- 
house I might have found them. Wat I wouldn't 
miss them a second time. I would have them 
yet. 

“T went to the 
fortnight’s cruise, and in the middle of the next night 
o the cottage unseen, and stowed 
Then I took up my 
built a fire up ; I never let 


town, and bought provisions for a ~ 
I got them safely t 


them away in an upper room. 


post as watcher, I never 
myself be seen at door cr window; I never gathered 


a mouthful of fresh air except in the dead of night; 
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I never slept save by fits and starts. I bore the 
cold, the watching, the solitude, with a patience I 
wonder at now. I never gave in till I could count 
upon one hand the days to Mary’s trial. Then I 
turned sick, and a cold sweat broke over me, for not 
a step, not a shadow had drawn near the threshold. 


Through all these slow nights and days the house | 


had remained as deserted and silent as when I first 
took my lonely watch in it. 


“One—two—three of the five days passed. And | 
before my eyes there rose up every minute in the | 


hour a figure like Mary’s coming into a crowded | 
court, wan as a shadow and white as death. I saw 

this figure in every shape—sometimes in prison 

alone, praying, weeping, calling on my name— some- | 
times surrounded by crowds, 
who shouted and derided, 
not seeing the martyr’s 
crown on her poor bowed 
head—but in whatever shape 
she came, her face was 
always turned to me, looking 
for help. 

“<T am growing beside 
myself,’ I said in my anguish. 
‘I must beat my thoughts 
down.’ 

“And I did. I watched on 
till the last night came, and 
still not a shadow, not a 
step crossed the threshold. 

“The morning rose. Mary 
was on her trial—Mary was 
in dock. 

“T was out of my mind a 
little for some hours that 
-day, for I thought I was 
going to her, travelling on 
a road beset by fiends and 


robbers, who held me back, and shrieked aloud that | hadn’t ? 
; victuals, and spend her hard earnings, haven’t you ?’ 


I should never see her more. 

“See your conceit!’ they cried. ‘You thought | 
to save her yourself. Idiot that you are! you should | 
have got counsel and a lawyer. Now it is too late!’ 

“TI tried to answer that no counsel in the world | 
would have made Mary denounce her father, but I was 
choked, and had no speech. Still it seemed to me | 
that I battled onwar_s, upheld by the one idea that 
I must and would stand by her side. 

“ And I travelled, I thought, a hundred miles that | 
day, till I fell down for weariness, and slept. 

«When I came to myself, I was lying on the bit of | 
“straw I had heaped in one corner of the garret, and | 
darkness and loneliness were around me. 

“No, not loneliness! What did I hear below ? 


Hushed steps—murmuring voices. 
““*Oh, God be praised! the villains are here! My | 
wife is saved !’ 
** My senses came back to me sharp and clear, as | 





“TI nearel the garden gate.”—p. 6. 





though a bright bit of sunlight had been let right 

into my soul. I felt the strength in me of a Samson; 

that blessed sleep had been an angel’s visit to me. 
“T took off my shoes, and crept down-stairs. I had 


| in my hand a crowbar, and on my arm a stout coil of 


rope. 

“ At the foot of the staircase, shutting it out from 
the kitchen, was a slight door; I stood here and 
listened. 

«Two voices in earnest talk—not whispering, feel- 
ing too secure for that. 

“«T believe she ’Il split,’ said one. 

** What! on her father?’ asked the other with 
a laugh. ‘And when she don’t know whether we 
did it or not, when she only guesses we did. Oh 
my! what a precious game 
this is! That ever I should 
have took her in all these 
years, and found her such a 
softy !’ 

“<*T tell you what,’ said 
the other voice, ‘ you'd better 
be quiet. It don’t do a man 
good to hear a old sinner 
like you chuckling over the 
thought of a innocent woman 
getting a lifer in his stead.’ 

¢ Well, I’ll_ be 
quiet,’ says the old man, ‘if 
you don’t like it, my son.’ 

««There’s another of your 
lies,’ returns the young man. 
‘If you made Mary Hardy 
believe you were her father 
you needn’t have palmed me 
off upon her as a brother.’ 

“*Hold your tongue!’ 
cried the other; ‘where 
would you be now if I 
You’ve been glad enough to eat her 


well, 
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“*« Well, and if I have,’ answered the young thief, 
sulkily, ‘I aint willing now that she should be 
transported to save your old bones from the mill. 
And I never snivelled and cried over her, and pre- 


| tended I was getting good through her goodness, and 


begged for her prayers and her pity; no, notI. You 
canting old hypocrite, it makes me sick to look at 
you!’ 

“« How else could I manage with a religious softy 
like her? And aint I herfather? I married her old 
vixen of a mother, didn’t I?’ 

«And killed her, as you did my mother. I tell 
you what, old Grindstone, when I think of it I feel 
inclined to save the hangman a job. But, there, he ’ll 


| have you yet!’ 


“*Not this time, my dear. Mary won’t let me 
suffer in any way if she can help it. She’s a good 
daughter. I’ll send her my fatherly blessing. 
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That ’ll comfort her when she’s working it out, you 
know.’ 

“At this the younger man raised his voice angrily, 
and swore a dreadful oath that he wouldn’t hear 
Mary’s name mentioned again. 

“¢ Well, we ’ll let it be, then,’ answered his father, 
‘and instead of quarreling, we had best look for 
them tools and jewels hid away here, which that 
white-wigged chap was so particular in axing for 
to-day, when he said no woman could have broke open 
that booreau so neat. It’s well little Jim was in court 
and heardhim. They’ll sarch the cottage again to- 
morrow for sartin. They won't finish that ’ere trial 
without another hunt for the tools.’ 

««Then go and fetch ’em, Grindstone,’ said his 
hopeful son. ‘You know where you put ’em, I 
s’pose.’ 

“*Up in the roof, my boy. Lor! what an inno- 
cent that girl is, She never saw nothin’. Won't 
you come up and help me, Hangy?’ concluded the 
old robber, in a wheedling voice. ‘I can’t manage 
without you to hould the lantern as I climbs the 
beams.’ 

“ Hangy—so called, perhaps, from his frequent 
allusions to the hangman—rose at this, and both 
approached the stairs. I held myself in readiness, 
and as they jerked open the door I sprang out on 
them, and knocked them over as easy as a whistle. 

* Guilt and fear are too much akin ever to be astep 
off from each other. The sight of me took all strength 
out of them afore they went down in front of my fist 
and the crowbar. 

“Tt all happened so quick that I hadn’t time to 
get a coil of my rope handy for splicing ’em together, 
when I saw a man standing by my side slipping 
handcuffs over their wrists as if he had been used to 
that work all his life. 

«¢ All right, Mr. Hardy,’ he said. ‘I’m a detective. 
I’ve heard it all. You didn’t see me creeping down- 
stairs behind you. You perceive there’s been others 
at watch here besides you, but I knew better what 
day to come than you did.’ 

** Well, I needn’t say much more. The young man 
made a clean breast of it, confessing to the burglary 
and robbery. The old man was too hardened to 
confess anything. 

“T went to the court the next day, and saw Mary 
standing at the bar, so white and changed that she 
might have passed me in the street and I shouldn’t 
have known her. My heart was bursting, but the 
gentlemen who had all gathered around me, begged 
me to hold up, and I did. Then one of them with a 
wig on, rose and told all I’d done, and I saw Mary— 
who couldn’t see me—clasp her hands, and a bright 
rose flashed over her pale face, and in a moment she 
fell on her knees crying so quietly and brokenly for 
joy, that many a hard eye grew wet. Yes, and tears 
fell down upon cheeks that had not felt such rain 
for years, when all the truth came out, and it was 





shown how she had suffered for this evil man, think- 
ing him her father. 

“A minute more in the midst of silence, like a 
man in a dream, I heard the words—‘ Not guilty!’ 

“A mist swam before my eyes, the crowd swayed 
to and fro, and the kneeling figure, that had fastened 
all eyes, was gone. 

“‘Then some one took me by the hand, and led me 
into a neat room, where there was a fire; and spring- 
ing up to meet me, clinging round my neck with little 
wasted arms, was my poor Mary. We never spoke a 
word, but, putting up her hand to my face, she wiped 
my tears, while she leant her head upon my shoulder, 
and her sobs went right through my heart. 

*T don’t know how long it was before we found 
speech, but we talked at last, a little. We were 
mostly quiet, sitting down by the fire, looking at 
each other, with our hands clasped. 

«After some time the same gentleman with the 
white wig came bustling in, saying Mary was wanted 
as a witness. 

“«She’d speak now,’ he said, smiling at her, 
‘since she knew the guilty men were no kin of hers, 
and she would harm neither father nor brother.’ 

“But Mary trembled very much, and shrank away, 
unwilling to go. 

“* Mary, my dear,’ I said, putting my arm around 
her, I wouldn’t come a-nigh you when I knew my 
first word would be a prayer to you to betray your 
father. I felt sure you wouldn’t do it; and I don’t 
know as I should love you as well if you had. Sol 
was determined to save you without putting you to 
that hard trial, and prove him guilty without a word 
from you. And I should have done it, my dear, if 
he was ten times your father. But now you know 
he is no kin to you at all, and now you’ve heard how 
he and the other villain have cheated you, and 
worked on your loving heart, and your goodness and 
pity, why surely now,’ I said, ‘you should feel no 
scruple to tell the truth about them. You should 
feel hanging is too good for them.’ 

“Oh, Ned!’ she cried, clinging to me, ‘I don’t 
feel like that. I can’t get it out of my heart all at 
once—the love and sorrow I have had forhim. And 
I’ve eaten bread with them both so many times, and 
heard and said kind words. Oh, sir, try and save me 
from speaking against them if you can!’ 

“And the white-wigged gentleman did her that 
kindness. Indeed, there was plenty of evidence with- 
out hers, so after waiting till I had given mine, 
which I did with a good-will and thankfulness, we 
left the court-house. 

“T can’t rightly tell you what happened the rest of 
that day. It was allso amazing and confused like. 
I know there was hundreds of people outside, and 
Mary was cheered, and I was cheered, and scores of 
folks shook hands with us. 

“It was too much for Mary, poor dear; she fainted 
dead away; and when [I laid her down on her bed in 
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the inn where I was staying, I scarce knew whether 
she would live or die. 

“ I was sitting by her bed-side, very quiet, just after 
the doctor was gone, when I heard a little tap at the 
door. ‘ Come in,’ I said, softly; and looking up, I 
saw what I took to be a ghost. 

““« But no,’ I said to myself, ‘she’s too much the 
lady for that; she’d never turn toa ghost and go 
about haunting people; she’d go straight up Im 
certain.’ 

“So with that I took courage to rise, and shake 





hands with the dear old lady herself. 

“She gave one look at Mary’s white face, and then | 
beckoned me out of the room. 

‘“«« My lawyer telegraphed for me,’ she said, ‘and 
I came home as fast as I could, being determined to 
save Mary, and not knowing you were in England. 
Don’t be frightened about your wife; we “ll soon get 
her round again,’ 

“Which she did; for with a sick person that dear 
old lady was better than an angel, for I never heard 
of angels bringing baskets of fruits and jellies and 
wine to sick folks, and sitting down by their bed-side 





full of cheerful heart and good words, and wearing 
a bit of heaven wrapped about ’em, making believe 


all the time it was amere white shawl, the gift of | 


only a poor common man. 

“Well, if ever there was a lady who could be grand 
among the great, and simple among the poor, and 
good always, she was the one. 

“When she saw Mary getting strong, she said to 
me, ‘ What do you say to going home, Mr. Hardy ?’ 

“«Tt’s very little home we’ve got now, my lady,’ I 
answered. ‘I must go back first, and get it ship- 
shape somehow.’ 

“Then she beckoned me out of the room once more, 
and told me she was preparing a little surprise for 
Mary, and I might help in it if l liked. And I did 
help, though, thinking of it since, I believe my bit 
of money never did half the wonders she made out; 
for when we got home, the cottage, as Mary said, 
was just like a leaf out of a fairy-book. 

“ Such shining furniture, such pictures and china, 
such fires and flowers, and such a welcome as never 
fell before to the lot of two common people like Mary 
and me! The cheering in the town was nothing to 
this. I thought we should have been torn to pieces. 
The crowd carried us right to our front-door, and gave 
us three cheers three times before they went away. 

« «To think,’ said Mary, ‘ that I should wish all my 
life long todo some beautiful thing that would be 
like a story, and I should miss it all myself,and have 
a husband so good and brave that he should do it 
easy, and with such cheers as these from every heart, 
Oh, Ned, what a proud woman I am this day!’ 

“Of course I knew it was Mary’s devotion and 
courage in bearing imprisonment, and shame, and 
sorrow, and never saying a word, lest she should hurt 








the bad man she thought was her father, that went 


straight to people’s hearts. But as it pleased her 
better to think it was me they were cheering, I only 
gave her a kiss for answer. 

“ «Mary was 
‘She was wrong even if he was her father.’ 
“But they none the less pressed round to see her, 


wrong,’ said two or three of the gentry 
to me. 


and I noticed our good doctor wipe his eyes under 
pretence of cold, when he saw how white and thin 
she was, 
«You have suffered a gocd deal,’ he said; 
after all the rascal was no relation to you.’ 
“No, sir, and I’m very thankful for that,’ said 
Mary. ‘But while I thought him my father I felt 


‘and 


; bound to bear any trouble that would do him good.’ 


“The doctor shook his head at her. ‘You made 
a mistake,’ he said, ‘thére’s law, and duty, and all 
sorts against you. 
the world. I hope there’s no more women like you 
in it.” 

««There’s one thing you may be sure of,’ 
answered Mary, laughing, ‘ there isn’t -ancther man 
in the world like Ned.’ 

«* What!’ cried the doctor, turning round sharply, 
‘there ’s thousands more like him in the British navy 


Such ways as these won’t do in 


| —men with as ready a hand and as bold a heart. 


A bad thing for England if there isn’t. You are 
just like all the women, you think you’ve got the 
only man in the world.’ 

“ He went off with this speech, as if he were almost 
vexed, which Mary was a little. But the next morn- 
ing, just as we sat down to breakfast,a gig stopped 
at the gate, and the doctor in it, with a bunch of 
primroses as big and bright as though a hundred 
butterflies had changed themselves into a nosegay. 

“ «Here, Hardy!’ he cried, ‘these are for your 
wife, from Lady Bryant. And except that dear old 
lady herself, there isn’t a woman in the world more 
deserving of all that’s good. Still, I must say that 
I object to any more fathers appearing on these 
premises unless—unless that good man should be 
yourself,’ 

“ And gathering up the reins, he was off with a 
laugh. 

“ Mary took the primroses, and saw they were tied 
up with pale-blue ribbon; the tears came into her 
eyes. 

«¢ Ah, Ned, if you hadn’t stood out for my poor 
primroses on that day these would never have come 
to me, and the dear good lady would never have been 
my friend.’ 

“© Ah, that is none of my doings,’ I said, ‘it is 
the little kindness her daughter showed in sendi 
a good word and a token to a poor sick 
that tiny word which has brought forth this harvest, 
Mary.’ ” 
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“Eight bells, sir,” the quarter-master says, bringing 





the merchant captain’s story to a sudden stop. 
“Make it,” responds tue officer of the watch. 
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“Uncover hammocks! 
ringing voice. 
The men obey orders quick 
Once more my friend and 


Pipe down !” 


J: 
Ia 


are left alone. 


{ 
he cries in a 


ship is sailing far east of London; it is sunrise 
there. Bells in old England are ringing out for 
Christmas morning as Phil and I look over the 
| darkened sea with thoughts of homie, 








GOD’S 


‘Hel brew child ; the birthday, thereby, of, 
a regenerated creation. 
be the reason why even in an earthly 
human point of view Christmas Day 
the other days 
children are to the other members of a 
family ; for, in due measure, 
ceptions allowed for, and with all necessary dedue- 
tions of a cautious experience, it brings fresh- 
and hopefulness, and fellowship, and joy. 
Freshness, for, somehow, though we lave 
many Christmas days already, the new one has 
always something of its own to separate it from the 
with a stirred life. It 
long dull 


somewhat 


and 


is to 





ness, 


seen 


others, and to invigorate us 
wings hopefulness, for ialves the 
brings hopefulness, for it halves the 
winter; and, if at the expense of 
atiguing felicities, it at least assures us that tlie 
fatiguing felicit it at least assures u 
past. It brings fellowship and a 
Se ES 5 ee, ee | Ea See - 
sense Or unity. Smpioyet s and their dependents are 
apt on Christ g to give brisker greetings 
and exchange kindlier a s than usual, At certain 
times and seasons the uppermost instinct in the race 
is that of an awful unity. Before the manger-bed, 
vith the Holy Child meekly slumbering in it, only two 
thought 


: : 
shortest day is 





1s morn) 





S possess Us: 
ali redeemed, Also, though with a strange mingling 
of other feelings, it brings Joy; to the young for 
their own sakes, and to parents for their children’s 
sake; to the poor because kind friends think of 
them; to the old because never more than then do 
they receive the honour that is their due. 
Yet, if on merely human and earthly gr 
august birthday is a day of gladness, how much 
more on heavenly grounds! For this nativity of 
Jesus Christ is the roct of our faith, the beginning 
of our hope, the charter of our salvation, the 
planting on an unredeemed world of that Jacob's 
ladder which joins carth and heaven beeause first it 
joined man to God. The babe of Beth’ehem grew to 
be Jesus Christ the righteous, whom moa slew, and 
hanged on a tree, but whom God exalted to he ¢ 
Prince and a Savicur, to give 
and forgivenes 


first 


repentance unto Israel, 


3 Of Sins, 


I. WHO was “ an God's Son; that only 
begotten of God, whom St. Paul writes, ‘* Who, 


being in the form of God, th nought it not robbery 


“ Made of a woman,’ 


And this may | 


of the year what good | 


and reasonable ex- | 


we have all sinned, aud we are 


unds this | 


GIFT TO THE WORLD. 
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“STER. 
*=GALATIANS iv. 4 


a ) be equal with God, but made himself of no reputa- 
| tion, and was formed in the likeness of men.” Ever 
let us remember it was God who became man; not 
| thereby ceasing to be God, but being made man as 
| well. Before Jesus was born into the world He was 
God, from ail eternity one and equal with the 
Father. If He is not God, His work is worth but 
little to us. This alone gives security to our faith, 
sanction to our worship, and completeness to our 
salvation. “God sent forth His Son.” 

II. WHat He was “Mapes.” He was “made 
of a woman”; in other words, created a human child. 
God made for Him and gave to Him a body and 
mind and will and heart just such as we have, save 
ut of sin in Him, either original 
In various ages, aud by various minds, 


that there was no tai 
or actual. 
divers webs of interesting Ses ibiceagpeey have been 
woven ont of this His sinle 
it may be profitable to meditate it would be arrogant 
to dogmatise. Some, for instance, have thought that 
His sinless body was impervious to the taint of 
disease ; and that though He knew what hunger 


ssness, on which, whilo 


was, 
and thirst, though He was weary with much journey- 
| ing, and shuddered with pain when the thorns 
pressed on His brow, He was never ill, and only 
bare our sicknesses by the force of an intense sym- 
pathy. Be this as it may, He inherited our inevitablo 
infirmities, felt our universal necessities, toiled for 
the bread that kept body and soul together, slept the 
sleep which 
As to His birth, we all know the story of Bethlehem, 
which has made so inefiaceable an impression on the 
imagination of mankind. The yx sap isant woman, 
footsore and trayel-stained, comes, to be roughly dis- 
earded from the publie ¢ where all the 
rooms were ae oceupied, to the shelter of an ad- 
joining stable, for her peril and sorrow. The winter's 
/night, the wide bleak hills that stretch over the 
champaign country to the ravine of Kedron, and the 


gorge of Mar -saba; the blaze of light glittering from 


honest labour wins as its best reward. 


caravanserai, 


King Herod’s distant palace ; the sombre stillness, 
in which simple shepherds, watching their sheep 
against wolves all round, perhaps repeat to each 
other scme of the sweet psalms that the shepherd- 

singer of Israel had himself composed there, and in 
and pure simplicity had sung to 
Then there is 


happy days of quiet 
his own harp in the company of God. 
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the sudden cleft in the sky, and the light that flashes 
out of it, and the bright forms of angels against the 
darkness,and then wordsof holy kindness to the timid 
men, who, in no unreasonable alarm, felt God so 
nigh, themselves so guilty. Then the first Christmas 
carol of the angelic company; and they went back, 
and the rift closed again, and the darkness fell on 
them ; and—was it alla dream? Well, to prove it 
was not a dream, and trusting, in no rash presump- 
tion, their sleeping flocks to God, off they started on 
their errand to Bethlehem; and there they found 
Him, the Son of God, the King of Kings, the Saviour 
of mankind, a new-born infant, with His young 
peasant mother. For God had spoken truly at last, 
Messiah was come to His people, and a great 
wondering joy filled their souls, This story of the 
new-born King is a sort of epic poem that we all 
know by heart, yet which, ever so badly or poorly 
told, seizes our attention as if we had never heard it 
before. God became a creature; God at once hidden 
and revealed—hidden as to His majesty, and revealed 
as to His character. The eternal Word of the Father 
made a woman’s child! 

III. WHo “Mave” Him? His Father. God sent 
forth His Son, “made ofa woman.” His Father gave 
Him,and His Father sent Hiin. Thisis the explanation 
given about Him, before He was born, by the angel 
to the humble mother who was ordained to bear 
Him. “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee.” 
For Christ has two sonships; and while some ex- 
pressions in Holy Scripture refer to one of them, 
others refer tothe other. One is His divine sonship, 
the other is His human. The divine, the eternal 
souship is thus described by St. John: “The only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father.” 
The human sonship, begotten in time, though to en- 
dure through all generations, is given by the angel— 
“That Holy Thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” 

Yes, let us not flinch from the plain, blessed, in- 
evitable, and essential verity : Jesus was a creature, 
the creation of God. As Son of Man, He was as 
much a creature as any of us can be; yet there was 
this strange truth about it, that this His human 
nature was but asa vesture to His Eternal Godhead. 

IV. Wuy was HE “ Maps.” “That we might 
receive the adoption of sons.’’ Man had fallen from 
his high estate as a son of God, wearing in unsullied 
brightness the image of God; and God, in His infi- 
nite compassion, desiring to bring him back again, 
took this as the most excellent way. God stooped 
to man, that man might rise to God. God revealed 
Himself by an act of inconceivable pity, that man, see- 
ing God in His holiness and in His mercy, might con- 
ceive new thoughts of Him, and be inspired with new 
hopes, and, opening his eyes to the abyss of his own 
ruin, might seize the pierced hand let down to lift 
him out of it, if only he would consent to be saved 





by the free grace of love. The Incarnate Son—to- 
day the babe of Bethlehem—is the very word of the 
Father to age afterage. He reveals, he confesses, the 
invisible Father, by Him, and through His life and 
death, and resurrection and ascension, and character, 
and kingdom. He is His Father’s mouthpiece and 
representative; His Father's righteousness and 
merey. God says by Him and in Him, “Jesus 
Christ, my Son, is the expression of my heart, the 
very language of my purpose to you; He is all I 
have to say, all I have to bestow. Iam your Father, 
and Jesus, my Son, tells you so. Do you care for 
it; do you understand it? As a proof of this, I 
have given him as a method of reconciliation and a 
way of access; and in outward and visible sign of 
this I have adopted you by baptism into solemn 
covenant with myself. But what is this to you? 
Do you really care about being my children; do you 
really wish fully to become my children, not only in 
the name and the privilege, and outside tie of chil- 
dren, which, however blessed and helpful as far as it 
goes, is not all you need, or I require, but also in spirit 
and in truth? Well, you can be, and you shall be ; 
but only by my Spirit. That Spirit has been plead- 
ing with you already through the gift of my love; 
but ask for more of His grace, and you shall receive 
more, to seal and complete what you have had 
already. ‘ Because ye are sons, I have sent forth 
the spirit of my Son into your hearts, erying, Abba, 
Father. But that you may be able to continue to 
be, and to feel, and to act, as children ought towards 
their father, claim more, and your joy shall be full.” 
V. WHat HAPPENED TO Him AFTERWARDS. 
Of all that happened to Him afterwards, from His 
birth to His cross, it would be both inopportune and 
unnecessary to tell the story now ; but one period of 
His life, that one which is in closest connection with 
His birth, and which has the deepest interest for 
those on whose behalf this simple sermon is chiefly 
written—I mean His childhood—may have a passing 
notice here. The Gospels tell us very little indeed 
about the early days of Jesus; and if reasons for 
this are wanted, two may suffice. One, that the 
object of the Gospels is not to amuse but to edify; 
the other, that if the evangelists had crowded into 
their narrative everything that the Church of God 
would like to know about her Lord, the Bible, instead 
of being a small and portable book, cheaply pur- 
chased, easily conveyed, and presently mastered, 
would have been both in size and contents so far 
beyond the reach and use of ordinary people that it 
never could have become the precious inheritance of 
the poor or the study of the busy and the anxious. 
St. Matthew tells us that God sent Him into 
Egypt till the death of Herod ; and when that event 
happened, His parents returned to their own land, and 
settled again at Nazareth. In that quict and lovely 
spot, nestling among rolling hills, fragrant and 
bright with innumerable flowers, jutting on the plain 
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of Esdraelon, where Hebrew blood had so plentifully 
flowed on ancient battle-fields, and looking over 
from one of its high peaks on the glittering blue of 
the great sea, and the snowy peak of majestic 
Hermon, the Holy Child passed His solitary youth, 
loved and yet not understood by His rough and coarse 
fellow-townsmen —to His mother a loving and 
dutiful son, whom all the mothers in the place 
secretly coveted for themselves; to His companions, 
we doubt not, a genuine and simple child, full of 
brightness, gentleness, andtruth. Yet, if we may so 
presume to think of Him, He was not without His 
occasional moods of thoughtfulness, when He would 
steal away from his companions into the neighbour- 
ing copse, or to the solitary, lonely mountain, incom- 
prehensible, yet irresistibly lovable, with a temper 
which was never ruffled, and a will that was never 
froward, and a brow that was never clouded, and 
lips from which never fell one hasty or unworthy 
word—while to His human mind and growing con- 
sciousness everything in its turn ministered food for 
thought, and quickened that force of observation and 
reflection without which the events of Providence, 
or the richest stores of instruction, fall as seed upon a 
fallow. How Nature in all her moods, and with all 
her treasures, and at all her seasons, at once charmed 
and instructed Him, His own parables sufficiently 
tell us. The sower at his sowing, the women at 
their grinding, men pulling an ox out of a pit, the 
sky now grey, now red, the crimson lilies, the birds 
seeking their prey, the foxes hiding in their lair, the 
winter torrent sweeping from its impetuous path the 
insecure cottage and its improvident inmates ; these, 
and many more like them, are pictures of things that 
Jesus had seen and pondered in the quiet leisure 
days of his early life. Nothing came amiss to Him, 
who ever felt Himself a pupil in the school of His 
Father. Book-learning is not the only erudition 
that gives men wisdom; by observing, and com- 
paring, and reflecting, and even more by feeling, are 
we capable of being taught by God. 

Then there came the break in His life, for which it 
is no irreverence to Him to suppose that in the eager 
hopefulness of youth He had been long waiting, 
which, when it came, if we may judge about it from 
the way in which He used it, He valued as it deserved. 
At twelve years old He went up with His parents 
to keep the passover. What a journey, and to what 
a city, and with what results! To one who had 
passed all His life in an obscure mountain village, 
with but seldom a strange face crossing His path, 
and still more seldom any fresh news to stir His 
fancy, what a sudden and momentous change!—to go 
forth with a great company, ever waxing bigger as 
others joined it, by a road that, whichever way they 
went was full of stirring recollections, and of holy 
associations, and of noble hope! If they crossed 
Jordan by Jacob’s Bridge, and travelled on the east 
bank of it, through the cities of Bashan, until, reach- 





ing the shadow of lofty Nebo, they again crossed the 
river, and struck right up the mountain to Bethany, 
what great names, what a grand past appealed to 
Him there! not the least the august recollection of 
Moses and Joshua, Elijah and Elisha, the storming 
of Jericho, the river run dry for the people of the 
Lord to pass over. Or, if they descended into the 
plain of Esdraelon, and went south by Gilboa and 
Shechem, Bethel and Samaria, Sisera and Jael, Ahab 
and Jezebel, Saul and David, Abraham and Jacob, 
would rush into His mind, and flood it with brim- 
ming memories of the chosen people and their un- 
changeable, eternal God. But the first sight of 
Jerusalem, whether from the west, where Pompey 
first saw it, or from the north, where Sennacherib 
first approached it—what must that have been to 
the youthful heart of Christ? His tarrying there 
is well known to us; and so is His mother’s search 
for Him, and so is her reproof of Him in the in- 
telligible and excited sorrow of one who, just be- 
cause she loved Him so dearly, was exercised with 
grief for His welfare. His answer, too, about His 
Father’s business, we remember, and somewhat 
understand. Then His going down to Nazareth, 
and being subject to His parents there, is all that 
Scripture tells us of the eighteen years afterwards 
—years in which God was preparing Him, and He 
preparing Himself, for going forth to redeem the 
world! But we must snatch ourselves from an 
aspect of the subject that suggests more thoughts 
than we have room to exhaust, or even consider, to 
gather some final lessons, which that holy manger of 
eighteen centuries ago solemnly bids us learn and 
love. Theyare these four: Humility, love, patience, 
and gladness. 

Houmiuity.—* Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus.” It was because of His 
humility, that spirit in Him which refused to regard 
as ground of boasting, or to use as an object of 


| argrandisement, His Divine attributes and eternal 


glory, that He consented to be emptied of all that to 
outward eyes made Him great and glorious, if only 
thereby He might save the race that had cast off its 
loyalty to Him. It is a wonderful thought, and one 
which at first is a strange thought, yet these words 
of St. Paul inevitably force it on us—Humility is a 
perfection of God. There is no virtue or quality in 
man that has not its counterpart or equivalent in 
God, and humility is no exception to the rule, 
—humility, which is quite distinct from humiliation. 
But if God does not take delight in His own majestic 
prerogatives for any good or glory that they person- 
ally do to Him, but for the opportunity afforded for 
blessing His creatures, how should we dread to make 
any gifts or privileges of our own a ground of boast- 
ing, or an excuse for selfishness! ‘“ Who made thee 
to differ, or what hast thou that thou didst not 
receive?” This is the first lesson for us to learn on 
Christmas Day. 
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And Love is another lesson. ‘“ Ye know the 


| and if after thirty years waiting, three years at the 


grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” says St. Paul. It | 
was love that made Christmas Day ever dawn on the | 
world at all; it should be love that makes Christmas | 


Day now a real advent of Jesus, to the poor, the 
hungry, and the sad, in the manifesting of His 
character, and in the dispensing of His bounties. 
To-day, at least, let us be ashamed of selfishness ; 
let us doubly enjoy our blessings in sharing them 
with others. All can love; andif we did but care to 
know what a power for good or evil this faculty 
endows us with, we might each make many happy 
to-day; aud in making others happy be ourselves 
happier. 

PATIENCE isanother lesson. All of us have often 
long to wait for what we wish for; and sometimes 
all the waiting in the world never brings it, for it is 
not the will of God that it should be ours; yet some- 
thing better than we had ever thought of shall take 
its place if we will only suffer it to be so. Patience 
is often the needful discipline by which God makes us 
fit to receive and enjoy the blessing in front of us; 
and without the patience, the blessing would prove 
a curse. Well, if Jesus had to wait thirty years 
before He went forth to preach the kingdom of God, 





longest was all the time that could be allotted for 
the purpose, He, at any rate, has sympathy with 
us in our long years of tedious, sometimes fretful, 
waiting; though He had no infirmity to conquer, 
He feels for us in conquering ours. He under- 
stands our struggles, and helps our infirmities, 
when hope deferred makes our heart sick over 
pleasures postponed, liberty denied, and faults 
triumphant. 

Finally, there is a lesson of GLADNESS. Jesus is 
born our Saviour; let us rejoice and be glad in 
Him. “Made of a woman,” He is His Father’s 
gift to the world, and we who are in the world can 
claim Him as our own, for he is ours by inheritance. 
Not because we deserve Him, nor because we worship 
Him, nor because we can do anything in any way to 
procure Him, but because He is ours—what a father 
and mother, and brothers and sisters are to us already 
ours by birth. We have only to claim Him, and to 
receive Him, and to use Him, as He expects to be 


| claimed, and received, and used, and then the title of 


our inheritance is the fact of His nativity. “Unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” 
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a gloomy Christmas. Other people might 
enjoy themselves if they pleased; her 
father and mother, who had gone to pay 
a visit to a married daughter, would 
2 have a gay time with their children and 
29a grandchildren, but there was no Christmas 
mirth for Ida. She had resolutely declined her 
sister’s invitation, and had chosen to stay in Weod 
House, with only Jane the maid and Roger the 
stable-lad for her companions. It was Christmas 
Eve; the rain that had been falling all through the 
dreary morning had ceased as the day closed in; 
the night was quiet and dark. The little room, 
warm with lamp and fire-light, was a cozy sanctum 
on a winter evening; but books and work lay 
neglected upon one table, and a cup of tea stood 
untasted on another, No houseless wanderer, plodding 
through wet streets or miry lanes, could have felt 
nore utterly desolate than Ida did that night. 


Sitting in an arm-chair, with her feet resting on | 


the fender, and her eyes fixed intently upon a red 
hollow in the fire, she was going back, step by step, 
She saw, as we ail do when 
the path has been trodden, how easily all its snares 


through the past year. 


might have been avoided, and almost marvelled at her 
own mad self-will and blindness. Oh, if she could 
begin it over again! And then, with a sigh, she 
remembered that the same old cry was going up from 
many other hearts on that Christmas Eve. Hundreds 





| 


CHRISTMAS EVE, 


of people were vainly wishing that they could “ begin 
it over again” as they sat musing by their firesides, 
and Ida wondered how anybody could ever be happy 
at Christmas. 

At first she had tried to blame Eustace Arkwright 
for all this heartache. Why could he not have taken 
her just as she was, instead of striving to make her a 
new creature ? He had known, well enough, when he 
had begun to woo her that she had been spoiled and 
petted from babyhood, and he ought to have made 
up his mind to yield to her little whims and caprices, 
But he had not yielded; he had talked to her, 
earnestly and seriously, of the duties of life; and he 
had not, perhaps, painted her future in very glowing 
colours, As the wife of a clergyman in a London 
parish Ida would have to do many things which she 
would rather have left undone; the prospect which 
lay before her seemed dull and tame to one who loved 
gaiety and excitement. She had quarreiled, first with 
her lot, and then with her lover. Six months had 
gone by since they had parted, and there was not, on 
his side, the faintest sign of a wish to be reconciled. 
He had gone his way, leaving her to tread her own 
path ; and that was why she was spending a lonely 
Christmas in Wood House. 

Jane the maid had been allowed to go home to see 
her relations, who lived at a distant farm. She had 
promised to return early in the evening, but the lit- 
tle clock on the mantelpiece had chimed ten and 
she had not yet appeared. Ida, absorbed in her own 
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thoughts, had not noticed the flight of time, and if 
her eyes had not chanced to rest upon the face of the 


1,4 


clock she might 





have gone on dreaming for another 
hour. 

“Jane is very 
her seat. 

Roger was sitting alone in the kitchen, nursing a 
eut foot, and grumbling at the prolonged absence of 
his companion. He looked up with an injured air as 
Ida entered. 

‘What canharvedelayed Jane? 
“Tt is a dark night; I hope 

baa 
answered. “ She aint a woman of her word,” he added, 
sullenly ; ‘she told me she’d be back afore nine.” 

The sound of the house-bell sent Ida hurrying to 
the stood the truant Jane, half 
breathless, lantern in hand. explana- 





she murmured, r from 


+ 
2 


” she said, anxiously. 
. 


she has a lantern 


miss, she took one with her,” the boy 





hall-door. There 
She began her 
tion in haste and eagerness. 

And it’s 


well I'm come home at all after such a awful dange 


“Oh miss, what a weary walk I’ve tad! 


why, if it hadn’t 
lost my life! Only thir 
Bridge is broken down! 
I cros 


k of it, Miss Ida, Durchill 
It was safe and sound when 
sed it on my way to the farm; but when I came 








been for the lantern I should Ait 


| silence. 


to it on my return the lantern eee me that all | 


the middle planks were clean gone.’ 
Jane. 


It has been considered rotten for some time. You 


“ Something heavy a have gone over 


went across the moor, I suppose?” 


“Yes, miss, a long, long fagging 
¢ 


I’m all of a tremble, thinking of what 


happened to me.” 





“There is little fear that anybody else will attempt 
to cross that bridge to-night,” Ida alae “ How 
fortunate it is that there is scarcely any traffic in 


that direction.” 
Jane, ll standing in the 
her feet, su 


that br 


hall, with the lantern at 
ddenly threw up her hands with a scream 


toger hobbling out of the kitchen. 








ought 


walk it was. But | 
might have | 


“Oh, Miss Ida, somebody will try to cross it to- | 


tort! 
nigat 3 
this moment; and it’s 
“Stop whom? Speak plainly, Jane,” 


In my flurry and fright I'd forgotten it till 
too late to stop him!” 
said Ida, 





v. Eustace Arkwright, nis 
Pines I saw one of the maids at rag 
t Mr. Eustace Mr. Arkwright 
is worse, and he sent the groom to the railway station 
Eustace to come by the 
The man rode over to the station this 
and left his horse there for Mr. 

And the train is due at a quarter to eleven,” Id 
said, in a strangely 


s. As I passed the 
the gate, and she 





told me tha was s¢ 





with a telegram telling Mr. 
next train. 
afternoon Eustace.” 
a 
quiet t tone. 

‘Yes, miss, and it’s past ten now.” 


al 4 


There was no doubt that Eustace would take thaé 
ital road 
to the house of the old uncle who would be impatiently 


ming. Every instant was bringing 


aeress the bridge; it was the shortest way 


awaiting his co 


him nearer and nearer to deadly peril, while Ida 
stood deliberating in the hall with the perplexed 
servants looking on. Wood House was far from any 
s de combat, and Jane 
usted by her long tramp. Mor 
would have been perfectly useless for any one to 
have set out on foot to turn ‘ante ace Arkwright from 
the Durchill road. Long before a pedestrian could 
reach the railway station the train would have 
arrived, and the rider would be on his way. 

Roger,” said Ida, 
calmly, “I want you to saddle Bess as quickly as 
possible.” 


other dwelling, Roger was ho 





already e eover, it 


‘Come with me into the stable, 


since you 


“But, miss, Bess has never been ridden J 
have had her, and wh at ean I do with this lame foot 


o’ mine?” 

“IT mean to ride Bess myself, Roger; don’t stand 
arguing there, I tell you.” 

“Dear miss, you’ll surely never ride out 
this dark and on that harum 
too!” cried Jane. 
and let the poor 

“Come with me, 


but do as 








) 





night, aruni 





} 


“Stay at home, do, Miss Ida, 





gentleman take his chance.” 

Roger,” repeated Ida, 
the way to the stable; and the 
There stood two ponies, e 
trong and well-built a pair as could be found 
in the whole county. At the sound of Ida’s 
Bess turned her beautiful brown head over her 
shoulder, as if expecting a caress; and Miss Kenn 
. Many a happy hou 
the 


leading 
lad followed in 
each in its loose 





box, ass 






step 
tep, 





stepped quickly up to her 
had Ida spent in 


1 


country lanes with 


r 
pleasant 


c°) 





driving through 


Eustace, and many a sad hour 
he parting with her lover, 


had she known since 
when the vacant yeside her in the 
minded her of all die > had lost. 


made up her mind to cell 


se re- 
She had aimost 


triage and ponies. 





oth ca 











“Oh, Bess,” om “you and I are fast 
friends, my do me a good turn to- 
night ?” 

But in spi axing words, Bess reared and 
pranced when she 3 led ont into oo stable-yard, 
and some precious minutes were lost before Ida could 


Then off went the little 
‘ing furiously 


and Roger 


seat herself in the saddle. 
mare with a bolt and a plunge, gal! 
into the darkness, and leaving fees 
staring after her in dismay. 
When Bess was once set 
fear that she w dl 1 slac ed for some time, 
and Ida had nothing to do mes keeping her seat 
and guiding her. On aps. y went along the straight 
and narrow lane, ae eyes, 





ago ing the “2 was little 





en he 





orowi ing 
si v 


er hedges 
vell enough ; on a bygone evening in early spring, 
when the fless hedges were showing their first 
tinge of green, Eustace had spoken certain words 
r could be forgotten. Low as his voice had 
had heard it through the r 
and the tramp of hoofs upon the hard road; 


“<a ines 3 on each side. She knew the wa 





se lea 





which nerve 
been, she rattle of wheels, 


and she 
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had answered in a tone that was even softer than his. 
The ponies told no tales; perhaps they wondered, a 
little later on, why they were walked through that 
lane, instead of being suffered to go at their usual 
brisk trot. That was all. 

And now on this dreary Christmas Eve, when 
she was flying alone through the darkness, poor Ida 
thought of that spring evening with an unutterable 
yearning. Oh, how many blessings she had thrown 
away in her folly and impatience! She wondered, in 
her bitter sorrow, whether God ever deals with us 
as we deal with our children, picking up the treasures 
that we cast aside, and putting them into our foolisk 
hands again? Was there any hope that He would 
give her back Eustace, if—if his life were spared 
that night ? 

On galloped Bess, still keeping up her pace. Con- 
fused memories of all the wild rides she had ever read 
of began to crowd into Ida’s mind: Tam O’Shanter 
chased by the witches ; the Wildgrave flying before 


the infernal cry of Holla ho! and then Leonore and | 


her ghostly lover, tramping over land and splashing 


over sea, to their bridal bed in the churchyard. They | 


were coming now to a rougher road across a piece of 
waste land; and Bess, feeling the ground growing 
rugged under her feet, gradually checked her speed. 


But her rider urged her on again with hand and voice. | 


There was no time to be lost if the railway station was 
to be reached as the train came in. 

On and on, until the waste land was left behind, 
and Bess began to show signs of flagging. 
recent rain had left the way miry here and there, 
and in the darkness there was nothing to be done 
but to press on over rough and smooth. They were 


in the lanes again now, and when once these high | 


hedges were passed, Ida remembered, with a thrill 
of hope, that they would come out into the straight 
road that led directly to the station. Courage and 
patience, and then she should see the welcome lights 
gleaming afar off! Again and again she urged on 
the little mare, cheering her forward with caressing 


words, which Bess seemed to understand and respond | 
When would the goal be won ? 


to by increased effort. 
Here at last was the open high road, but as they 
emerged from the dark lane a long shrill whistle 
came piercing through the stillness of the night. 
The train was coming into the station; it was all 
over then. Long before Ida could reach her desti- 
nation Eustace would have arrived, would have 
mounted the horse that was in waiting, and have 
ridden off in an opposite direction to the way she 
had taken. With a low cry of anguish, she drew up 
the reins, and let the panting mare stand still. They 
had done their best—their very best, both Ida and 
Bess—but it was all in vain; and then, heart-broken 
as she was, Ida began to bethink her of the con- 
dition of her favourite. The mare had done her part 
gallantly, and must be cared for that night. For 


the first time, too, she remembered that she was | 


The | 


| alone, and far from home, and asked herself, 
mechanically, what was to be done next? She had 
| not stayed to reflect before she started on that wild 
| ade; “ But if I had reflected,” she murmured, “I 
should have done just the same.” 

Willowfield, the little village through which the 
railroad ran, was still one of those quiet and primi- 
tive places which even the advance of civilisation 
had left unspoiled. It could boast of only one inn 
of any importance, and there Ida knew that she 
could get a night’s stabling for Bess, and a fly to 
convey herself back to Wood House. Slowly and 
wearily the pair toiled along the road, drawing 
nearer and nearer to the lights that gleamed out 
brightly in the darkness. Not a soul was to be seen 
in the village street, and not a dog barked as Bess’s 
tired hoofs clattered on the stenes in front of the 
inn, There was a lamp burning above the threshold, 
and as Ida was about to dismount she saw, to her 
surprise, that a man, holding a horse, was standing 
at the closed door of the tavern. 

As he turned towards her, and the light fell upon 
his face, she believed for a moment that the agoni- 
'sing excitement of that night had taken away her 
/reason, There was an instant’s pause, and then she 
gathered courage and strength enough to cry out, 
** Eustace!” 

“Ida,” he said, in a bewildered tone, “can it really 
be you? What has happened? Why have you 
| come here?” 
| “To seek you, Eustace. I heard that you were 
| coming to-night. Oh, Eustace, thank God that you 

are safe! Durchill bridge has broken down, and I 
| came to warn you, But I thought I was too late.” 
* You would have been too late,” he answered, 
| solemnly, “if my horse had not fallen lame. I 
| brought him back to the inn because I could not go 
| any farther on the road. This is indeed God’s doing, 
| Ida.” 

Just then the bolts of the door were withdrawn, 
'and the landlord appeared, candle in hand. Mr. 
Arkwright was well known to him, and was sure of 
all civility and attention. Miss Kenn’s extraordinary 

| appearance was duly accounted for, and then mine 
host himself led Bess away to a comfortablestable, and 
proceeded to give orders about a conveyance which 
should take the lady to Wood House, and the gentle- 
man to the Pines. Meanwhile Eustace and Ida waited 
almost in silence, in the gloomy parlour of the inn, 
with a solitary candle burning on the table between 
them. He had seen at once that she was far too much 
agitated and shaken to talk, and he slowly paced the 
room while she sat leaning her head upon her hands. 

By-and-by an old-fashioned fly and a venerable 
pair of white horses came round to the door. Mr. 
Arkwright handed his companion into the vehicle, and 
stepped in after her. Away rumbled the carriage into 
the night, taking that very road along which Bess and 
Ida had travelled a little while before. The pair, 
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thus strangely brought together, were still silent ; and 
one of them at length began to wonder wearily how 
long that silence would continue? It was not quite 
enough for Ida to feel that Eustace was alive and 
well, and sitting by her side; already all the bitter- 
ness and regret that had filled her heart in the earlier 
hours of that night had come back upon her like a 
flood. 

“Tda,” he said, at last, “I have not yet thanked 
you for what you have done this night.” 

There was a pause, broken presently by a sob, which 
she tried in vain to stifle. How calmly and gravely he 
had spoken ; it was just the same tranquil tone which 
had answered her childish complaints or passionate 
reproaches in old days. She could not speak; there 
was, indeed, nothing that she couldsay. The fly had 
now reached the deep shadows of the lanes; but the 
night was no longer quite so dark as it had been. A 


few stars had begun to twinkle overhead, and the air | 


had a frosty clearness. It was going to be Christmas 
weather, after all. 

“My poor child,” said Eustace, and this time the 
calm voice shook a little. ‘“ You have worn yourself 
out for my sake. Don’t think me ungrateful, Ida, 
because I cannot be so gushing as some men are. 
Believe me, I would give anything, or do anything to 
serve you.” 


There is a time to speak and a time to keep | 


silence. 
effort. 


Ida rallied all her forces by a desperate 


temper. I’ve been so very, very miserable since we 


parted; it has even seemed sometimes as if life | 


wasn’t worth having without ie 

“Without me? Do you really mean that you love 
me, Ida?” 

There was no need for any definite answer. Some- 
how, in the darkness, she found herself folded closely 
in his arms, and knew that God had verily restored 
the treasure she had flung away. 





“Do not thank me for anything, Eustace; | 
only forgive me for all my old waywardness and bad | 


fessed Mr. Arkwright. “I must have seemed teo 
hard and unyielding; I wanted you to be too much 
of an angel, Ida, forgetting that there is nothing 
particularly angelic about myself. Well, I am wiser 
| now, thank God.” 

| Great was the joy of Jane and Roger when their 
| young mistress was restored to them im safety. 
| Leaving Ida at Wood House, the fly rumbled away 
| over the roundabout road to the Pines, avoiding 
| the broken bridge, and at last depositing Eustace 
| at his uncle’s door. The old man was better, and 
had gone comfortably to sleep, quite unconscious 
| of the deadly peril his nephew had escaped that 
| night. 

| It wasa glorious morning that followed the gloomy 
Christmas Eve. It seemed to Ida as if the whole 
world was full of sunshine; lights flashed from wet 
boughs, and every dark evergreen looked as if it 
were hung with gems. The sound of bells could be 
| heard from the little grey tower of Durchill church, 
' and greatly dismayed were the country people who 
found themselves upon the wrong side of the rapid 
Durch. One after another, however, crossed the 
narrow river in an old boat that would hardly have 
been available for a longer voyage; and Ida, too, 
was safely landed on the opposite shore. 

“TI need not wish you a happy Christmas,” said 
Eustace, as he helped her to climb the bank. “ Your 
| face tells me that you have a heart full of blessings, 
| Ida.” 

Then the two walked together into the mouldering 
| old church, and joined in the Christmas hymn. It 
did not matter in the least to them that the village 
choir sang with cracked voices, for there was such 
melody in their own souls that they were deaf to all 
external discord. Years afterwards, when the death 
of his uncle had made Eustace Arkwright a richer 
man than he had ever expected to be, a new church 
| was built in Durchill, “to the glory of God, and 
| in memory of a great deliverance on Christmas 
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| 
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| 





“You, too, have something to forgive, dear,” con- | Eve.” SaraH DouDNeY, 
SHARPE’S COTTAGE. 
& 
SPGh BY L. C. SILKE, AUTHOR OF “SHAG AND DOLL,” “NELLY’S CHAMPION,” ETC. 








\, AIN had been steadily falling for the last 
~ hour or more, and as the roads in the neigh- 
. bourhood of the little village of Coombe 
y were not kept in the best of repair, they 
mS were already growing decidedly muddy. 
The absence of sunshine made the leafy 
lanes, with their high, 
hedges, seem dark and gloomy, as two 
pedestrians made their way through them on this par- 
ticular afternoon, or rather, evening, in August. The 
one was a girl of apparently about twenty summers, 
who, umbrella in hand, was trying to pick her way 


b 


over - shadowing 


without soiling her dainty little boots overmuch, but 
she was beginning to find the attempt one beyond her 
power, and a look of depression and hopeless resignation 
in the existing state of things was settling down upon 
her face. 

“Have we much farther to go?” she asked, addressing 
| her companion, a clumsy, heavy-looking country lad, who 
| had volunteered his services in carrying one or two of 
| her packages, and was acting, at the same time, as guide 
| from the station to the village, which was at some little 
| distance off. Nina had fully expected to have been met 
| on her arrival, or at least to have found some means of 
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transport awaiting her; but none such appearing, she 
liad had no choice but to set out on foot, leaving her 
trunk to follow in a cart. 

To one unaccustomed to the country, a walk of nearly 
two miles along muddy lanes in a steady rain was an 
unfortunate introduction to it; and it was not much 
wonder that her face fell as the boy replied, in answer 
to her question, “ Yes; it’s a goodish way still—least- 
ways a mile and a half or so.” 

“ You are sure you know Miss Sharpe’s house?” said 
Nina. 

“Oh, aye, I knows it well enough; but ’twouldn’t 
be no easy matter to find it for anybody as didn’t, it’s 
so buried ’mong the trees. It’s a reg’lar old tumble- 
down place too—not fit for anybody to live in, they 
say; and folks wonder how she can bear to bide there 
year after year. It must be awful lonesome there 0’ 
nights!” 

Nina’s heart sank. This “awful lonesome”’ place 
was to be her future home. 

“ Aren't there any houses at all near it? 
almost appealingly. 

“The nighest is pretty near half a mile off. But 
folks say Miss Sharpe likes it just ’cause o’ that, for she 
don’t care to have nothing to do with neighbours; 
leastways she never crosses their doorstep, nor they 
hers.”’ 

“ And who lives with her ?’ 

‘*Only just a young gal; and a precious dull time 
she must have of it!” remarked the youth, cheerfully. 
“ T know J wouldn’t be Betsy Price for something !”? 

Nina relapsed into silence, and walked on, apparently 
engrossed with her own thoughts, which were not of 
the most cheering character, judging by the grave look 
which overspread her usually bright young face. Mean- 
time the rain continued to fall—a fine drizzling rain, 
that seemed to soak through everything—whilst from 
the damp ground a sort of hot mist was rising. The 
evening was close and oppressive; and in these narrow 
lanes every breath of air seemed excluded by the high 
banks, surmounted by hedgerows, on either side. 

At length—after what seemed the longest and most 
dreary walk she had ever taken—Tom broke the silence, 
as they turned a corner of the lane, by saying, “ There 
*tis; that’s Sharpe’s Cottage.” 

It was thus that the abode of Miss Jane Sharpe was 
designated by the villagers, having taken its name from 
its former occupant—an uncle of hers—who had lived 
there for more than half a century, and being of a most 
eccentric nature, had been a well-known character for 
miles round. 

If Nina’s spirits had been depressed before, they sank 
now to their lowest ebb as she took a first glance at 
what was to be her home. It was a low two-storied 
cottage, with small latticed windows and overhanging 
roof, half covered with ivy, and smothered by the trees 
and high hedges which surrounded it, and, indeed, 
almost concealed it from view until one was close upon 
it. It was, as Tom had said, a tumble-down looking 
place, showing plain signs of dilapidation, which sug- 
gested the idea of its falling to pieces altogether at no 
very distant day. An indescribable air of dreariness 
and desolation was stamped upon it. It seemed im- 


she asked, 








possible but that life itself, spent in such a place, must 
partake of the nature of its surroundings, and be dismal 
and gloomy too. 

So at least thought Nina; and for the moment a 
sort of despair seized her. For she was peculiarly 
susceptible to outward influences; and coming straight 
from the bright little town of H , where she had 
been accustomed to the pleasant stir of people coming 
and going, to friendly faces and social intercourse, such 
seclusion as this seemed insupportably and unutterably 
dreary. Of such isolation she had never dreamed. It 
appeared positively alarming to think of being shut up 
in that ruinous place—dark, damp, and almost unsafe— 
with only a maiden aunt, advancing in years, and a 
young servant girl, for society and protection. And if 
lonely now, what would it be through the dark days 
and long nights of winter! 

They were by this time at the door, which, after some 
considerable pause, was opened to them by Miss Betsy 
Price, a damsel with a stolid face and clumsy figure, 
who stared out of her round eyes in amazement at the 
unwonted sight of a stranger at her mistress’s gate. 
She looked as much “scared” as if she had seen an 
apparition; and Nina had to repeat her question as to 
whether Miss Sharpe was at home before she seemed in 
any way able to comprehend what was expected of her. 
At length she slowly and solemnly nodded her head in 
reply. 

“ Will you go and tell your mistress I am come ?”’ 
said Nina, a little impatiently, not caring to be kept 
much longer standing in the rain. 

The girl slowly departed, taking the precaution, 
however, of shutting the door first in Nina’s face. After 
an interval she returned. 

‘*Missus wants to know your name, and what you're 
come about.” 

“Tell my aunt it is Miss Nina Sharpe.” 

“ What! is if Nina?” exclaimed the mistress of the 
house, who had followed her handmaiden to the door, 
the tones of her voice expressing profound surprise. 

“Yes; I’m Nina; and I suppose I am speaking to 
Aunt Jane?” 

The latter nodded as she said, “ Come in, child, out 
of the rain. But how is it you have arrived like this, 
before you were expected ?” 

It was scarcely a gracious reception, and Nina seemed 
to feel it a little chilling. 

‘*T said I should come by this train in the letter I 
sent yesterday.” 

“T have had no letter,” briefly rejoined Miss Sharpe. 

“ Then that explains it,” exclaimed Nina, with a look 
of relief; for she had been tempted to hard thoughts on 
the road at the supposed neglect of her aunt in leaving 
her to find her way alone from the station as best she 
might, instead of making some arrangement for the 
conveyance of herself and her luggage. It was an 





unavoidable accident, then, and not an intentional 
omission. 

“T thought you weren’t coming for another week,” 
went on Miss Sharpe. 

“ Aunt Mary had a letter from her son, asking her to 
sail by the very next steamer instead of the one after, 
as she had fixed; and she hoped it wouldn’t make much 
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difference to you my coming a little sooner. We wrote 
in good time, never thinking you would not receive 
the letter. I am so sorry.” 

‘* Well, it can’t be helped,” was Miss Sharpe’s 
rejoinder, in resigned tones; though whether the words 
referred to the loss of the letter or to the arrival of her 
visitor she did not explain. 

The latter followed her aunt, who led the way into 
the parlour, the ceiling of which was low and the 
windows small, letting in but little light or air; whilst 
a sort of musty, damp smell was very perceptible. Al] 
was of a piece with the outside of the house—gloomy 
and depressing, and uninviting. It was long past Miss 
Sharpe's early tea-hour, but she made some for Nina; 
and whilst the latter was partaking of it, she sat herself 
down in her accustomed place and took up her knitting, 
relapsing into silence after a few brief remarks. 

A greater contrast could scarcely have been found 
than those two silent occupants of the room presented 
to one another; for Nina was in the first fresh bloom of 
her girlish beauty, with a bright, fair complexion, golden 
hair, and full, intelligent, clear blue eyes; a mouth that 
seemed formed for smiles—the rosy lips had such a trick 
of wreathing themselves into the prettiest of curves— 
whilst the dimples came and went, and the expression 
changed with every passing feeling. A sweet young 
face it was—grave and thoughtful often, sad and tender 
sometimes, bright and sparkling at others, but true 
and brave and trustworthy always. The soft hair was 
braided neatly round the well-shaped head, and the 
--emade dress fitted perfectly the slight, graceful 





Meanwhile, the twilight was deepening in the room, 
in which no sound was heard save the click of Miss 
Sharpe’s needles and an occasional half-suppressed sigh 
from poor Nina, who, having finished her meal, was 
leaning back in her chair, with a dreary look on her 
face, wishing her aunt would speak, and break a silence 
that was becoming quite oppressive, but yet, almost 
afraid to do so herself, awed by the stern gravity which 
seemed to forbid any attempt at sociability. For the 
mouth seemed closed as if it never meant to open 
again—as if it wished to declare plainly, once for all, 
that whatever might be the secrets locked away within 
its keeping, it was firmly resolved never to divulge any 
of them. 


Tired with her journey, Nina, seeing no reason why | 


she should not exchange her high hard chair for a low 
old-fashioned leather one which stood near the fireplace, 
and was the only one in the room that made any 
pretence to being easy, rose from the table and seated 
horself in it, with a little sigh of weariness. She 
wholly unprepared for the effect of this 
ment upon her aunt, who, raising her eyes—which 
amount- 


was 


simple move- 


seemed to have a new look of something almost 
ing to horror in them, as if some 
desecration had been committed— said, 
harsh, jerking tones, “Don’t sit there, 
sit there!” 

The unconscious delinquent rose hastily, and then 
paused, expecting some explanation; but none came, 


act of grievous 
sharply, in 
child! 
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‘ihe mouth was again as tightly closed as before. the 
face as set and stern and inflexible. 





Nina Sharpe’s parents had died when she was a mere 
child, and since that time she had been brought up by 
her mother’s sister, the wife of a hard-working curate 
in the town of H A happy home she had had 
with them, taking the place of an only daughter, and 
receiving from them the love and tenderness of parents. 
But now all was broken up by the death of Mr. Wood; 
and the widow, having but slender means, had decided 
to accept the offer of a home from a son in Canada, who 
begged her to come to him and help him in training his 
motherless children. There had thus seemed no course 
open for Nina but to go to her only other relative in 
England, Miss Jane Sharpe, her father’s sister. But 
little had either she or her Aunt Mary guessed how 
entire and complete would be the change for her—how 
unlike all they would either of them have chosen, had 
they been left to choose. 

It was not much wonder that as soon as Nina found 
herself alone in her little room that night, with the 
door safely closed and no fear of interruption, the pent- 
up feelings with which she had been battling all this 
time—which she had been obliged to force down and 
keep under—would have their way, and swept over her 





in a sudden outburst of mingled regrets for the happ) 
past that was gone for ever, and dread of the future 
that loomed so darkly before her. Burying her face in 
her hands, the tears flowed unrestrainedly, as she cast 
a shrinking glance out over the life that was now to be 
hers. 

* How will it be possid/e to survive in su 





1 a lonely, 
“ How 


can I live without somebody to speak to and to love 


isolated place as this!’ she moaned to hersclf. 
I 


and Aunt Jane seems to have made a vow never to open 
her lips if she can help it. I suppose she will expect 
me to be equally silent. But that isn’t all. 
such a dreadful place. I know I shall always be in 
terror of its falling down about my head ; it looks as if 
it could scarcely hold together, as it is; and I dare sav 
rats and mice, and all other horrible things, abound 
here; whilst I am sure people might break into the 
house and half murder us without any one knowing 
about it. I never could have conceived such a dreadful 
way of living. Oh dear! what a contrast to the dear 
old home at H——, with dearest uncle and Aunt Mary! 
If she could see what it is like here, I wonder if she 
would find some way of taking me with her to Canada = 
Whit would I not give to go with her!—dear, dear 
Aunt Mary, whom I love better than anybody in th 
world! But I know she would have taken me if she 
could; for she said she felt the parting as much as | 
did, or more. But she did so trust I should be happy, 
and then, she said, she should be relieved. 
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So I mustn't 
sadden her by letting her know how dreary it all seems 
here—how almost insupportable appears the life I shall 
have to lead. She has enough grief to bear, without 
the extra pain of thinking of me as wretched and 

So I won't let her know a word about it.” 
And here the girlish face was raised, with a look of 
determination on it, whilst the hot tears were hastily 





miserable. 





brushed away. “I will try to be brave, as she 
would have me—as she ]} ' is in ting trouble. 
1 will try and look out for the rht side, as 
s} ind d uncle have taught me to do. I will 
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remember this is where God would have me to be, for it 


is He who has sent me here; and He has doubtless some | 
work for me to do for Him here. And yet I was selfishly | 


bemoaning my lot, and wishing, in a cowardly spirit, to 
run away, because it wasn’t all quite to my mind. I 
am ashamed of myself! 
those who seek their own happiness and try to choose 





their own way are really the most unhappy of all 
people? It is best just to take cheerfully whatever 
comes—if one can! And here have I been murmuring 
at losing the happy home I have had all these years, 
forgetting how much worse it must be for Aunt Mary ; 
and yet how sweetly she bears it. I will try and 
imitate her. I won’t grumble any more; and I will 
look out for the work that is waiting for me, and do it, 
whether it is pleasant or unpleasant. And in time, 
perhaps, I may succeed in making Aunt Jane love me, 
and even come to love her as well as Aunt Mary!” 
But at the last thought Nina’s lips parted in a faint 


Hasn’t uncle often said that | 





smile, at the very impossibility, as it seemed to her, of 
such a thing. 

Her tears were dried now, and a look of earnest 
resolve shone on the open, ingenuous face. She had 
fought her battle, and won it. She had banished the 
demon of discontent; she had striven to stifle the 
rebellious feelings of fretful repining, which would have 





made her utterly miserable had she yielded to them; 
and in their place a sweet peace stole into her heart, 
which seemed full of courage now to meet whatever 
might lie before her. She knew she might have to 
fight a similar battle over and over again perhaps, but 
for the present she had the pleasant sense of a victory 
gained, and lay down to rest, with every fear cast to 
the winds, in the conscious realisation of the nearness 
of One who never slumbereth nor sleepeth, whom she 
had long tried to serve, and to whom her young heart 
had already been given. 

When she awoke the next morning the sun was 
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shining brightly into her room, the birds were making 
a perfect concert outside, and the trees were rustling in 
the fresh, cool breeze; whilst the dreary sound of last 
night’s falling rain was exchanged for the busy hum of 
the bees, as they flitted from flower to flower. Life 
appeared an altogether different thing from what it 
had done last evening. But it had been when all had 
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She sang these words im a low voice as she went 
about the business of dressing, and they seemed to bring 
sunshine into her heart, making her face so bright and 
beaming as she entered the dull little parlour, that 

| both Miss Sharpe and Betsy, who was setting the 
breakfast on the table, almost started at the pleasant 
| vision—anything so bright and hopeful and joyous 




















“T have had a letter from Aunt Mary.” 


scemed most against her that Nina had bravely fought 
her battle against depression of spirits and an inclination 
to murmur at her appointed lot, and the strength which 
had come with the very effort made her feel full of hope 
this morning—ready to face every discouragement, and 
to believe in the bright lining of every cloud, even though 
she could not see so much as the faintest little silver rim. 
“Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 
I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate : 
And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait.” 


seemed out of keeping in that sombre household. “A 
fellowship with hearts,” she was saying to herself, as, 
going up to her aunt, she wished her a gay “Good 
morning,” and then kissed her, forgetting for the 
moment that the other had given her no such greeting 
on the previous evening—an omission which she had 
noticed, and which had a little pained her at the time. 
It had been such a cold, chilling reception. 

* * . + * * * * . 

Christmas was drawing near. The days were short 
and cold and dark, the nights long and colder still. 


| Less light than ever penctrated through the small 
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remember this is where God would have me to be, for it 
is He who has sent me here; and He has doubtless some 
work for me to do for Him here. And yet I was selfishly 
bemoaning my lot, and wishing, in a cowardly spirit, to 
run away, because it wasn’t all quite to my mind. I 
am ashamed of myself! Hasn't uncle often said that 

those who seek their own happiness and try to choose | 


their own way are really the most unhappy of all 
people? It is best just to take cheerfully whatever 
comes—if one can! And here have I been murmuring 
at losing the happy home I have had all these years, 
forgetting how much worse it must be for Aunt Mary ; 
and yet how sweetly she bears it. I will try and 
imitate her. I won’t grumble any more; and I will 
look out for the work that is waiting for me, and do it, 
whether it is pleasant or unpleasant. And in time, 
perhaps, I may succeed in making Aunt Jane love me, 
and even come to love her as well as Aunt Mary!” 
But at the last thought Nina’s lips parted in a faint 





smile, at the very impossibility, as it seemed to her, of 
such a thing. 

Her tears were dried now, and a look of earnest 
resolve shone on the open, ingenuous face. She had 
fought her battle, and won it. She had banished the 
demon of discontent; she had striven to stifie the 
rebellious feelings of fretful repining, which would have 
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made her utterly miserable had she yielded to them; 
and in their place a sweet peace stole into her heart, 
which seemed full of courage now to meet whatever 
might lie before her. She knew she might have to 
fight a similar battle over and over again perhaps, but 
for the present she had the pleasant sense of a victory 
gained, and lay down to rest, with every fear cast to 
the winds, in the conscious realisation of the nearness 
of One who never slumbereth nor sleepeth, whom she 
had long tried to serve, and to whom her young heart 
had already been given. 

When she awoke the next morning the sun was 
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shining brightly into her room, the birds were making 
a perfect concert outside, and the trees were rustling in 
the fresh, cool breeze; whilst the dreary sound of last 
night’s falling rain was exchanged for the busy hum of 
the bees, as they flitted from flower to flower. Life 
appeared an altogether different thing from what it 
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She sang these words in a low voice as she went 
about the business of dressing, and they seemed to bring 
sunshine into her heart, making her face so bright and 
beaming as she entered the dull little parlour, that 
both Miss Sharpe and Betsy, who was setting the 
breakfast on the table, almost started at the pleasant 


had done last evening. But it had been when all had | vision—anything so bright and hopeful and joyous 
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“T have had a letter from Aunt Mary.” 


scemed most against her that Nina had bravely fought 
her battle against depression of spirits and an inclination 
to murmur at her appointed lot, and the strength which 
had come with the very effort made her feel full of hope 
this morning—ready to face every discouragement, and 
to believe in the bright lining of every cloud, even though 
she could not see so much as the faintest little silver rim. 
“Wherever in the world Iam, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 
I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate : 
And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait.” 


seemed out of keeping in that sombre household. “A 
fellowship with hearts,” she was saying to herself, as, 
going up to her aunt, she wished her a gay “ Good 
morning,” and then kissed her, forgetting for the 
moment that the other had given her no such greeting 
on the previous evening—an omission which she had 
noticed, and which had a little pained her at the time. 
It had been such a cold, chilling reception. 

* * * * ~ * * * = 

Christmas was drawing near. The days were short 
and cold and dark, the nights long and colder still. 


| Less light than ever penetrated through the small 
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windows of the little parlour at Sharpe’s Cottage; but 
in spite of that, it no longer looked so dull and dreary | 
as it had formerly done. A sense of sunshine scemed | 
to pervade it, even when nature itself was wrapped 
in cloud. 


Nina was the sunbeam—Nina, with her bright, cheer- | 


ful spirit, and sweet, loving ways, and brave, hopeful 
disposition. She had had many a battle to fight in 
these months since she had first come to Coombe, many 


a fit of depression to struggle against, many an incli- | 


nation to despond and grow weary, many a restless 
longing for a little more life and variety. But she had 
tried not to indulge in those feelings; she had sought 


to combat them as soon as they arose, and a calm, quict | 


happiness was her reward. The sunshiny days prevailed | 


over the rainy ones in her inner experience. She had 


found plenty of work to do, and that kept her busy, | 


and interested her mind. Teaching Betsy to read and 
knit; taking a class of little boys in the Sunday-school, 
and showing what kindness she could to the young 
urchins during the week; making friends among the 
poor, by whom she was welcomed with hearty smiles 
and grateful looks—all this filled up a good deal of the 
time which was at her disposal after she had done all 
her aunt required from her. But that was not much. 
Nina wished she could have found more ways of being 
of service to her, for her young sympathies were 
strangely drawn out towards the lonely woman, who 
never uttered a word of complaint, but who seemed 
ever to live under the shadow of some great and hope- 
less sorrow, which she hid carefully away from the gaze 
of others, but which, in spite of herself, revealed its 
existence in the pathetic expression of those sad, weary 
eyes. The young girl longed to be a comfort to her; 
but she knew no more of her inner history than she had 
done on the first day of her arrival. 

She was quite unaware how, unconsciously, she 
soothed and comforted her; how by degrees the silent 
woman had come to miss the bright young face when it 
was not beside her, and to be conscious of a fecling of 
satisfaction when it returned, as if light and warmth 
and sunshine had come with it. If Nina had but 
known this it would have cheered her greatly; but it 
was Miss Sharpe’s nature to lock up every feeling 
within the recesses of her own breast. Sorrow seemed 
to have had a hardening effect upon her, much as the 
sun’s fierce, scorching rays have upon the earth. But 
Nina’s gentle influence was beginning to act upon 
her, like the soft summer showcr that silently pene- 
trates the carth, making it soft and loose, and more 
ready to yield to the husbandman’s spade. As this, 
however, was unknown to Nina, she missed the 
it would have been to her. At the 
same time it made her brave efforts at perseverance 
the more praiseworthy. 

It was Christmas Eve. The weather was cold and 
frosty, making a bright fire a thing to be appreciated. 
Miss Sharpe had drawn her chair closer than usual to 
the hearth, and for once was sitting with her hands 
folded idly before her. The twilight was deepening 
fast, but the candles were not yet lighted. The room 
had a more cosy look than usual, in the warm, ruddy 
glow of the firelight, which fell on the spotless table- 


encouragement 





cloth and old china tea-things, which were already laid 
ready for the mcal, whilst the tea-pot was standing on 
the hob. But Nina had not yet made her appearance, 
and meantime Miss Sharpe sat quietly awaiting her. 

In a few minutes she entered the room, carrying a 
Ictter in her hand. It was one she had received that 
morning—one which had brought a bright light into 
her face as she read it, but had left a grave and 
pondering look upon it since. Miss Sharpe had noticed 
it, but had asked no question: it was not her way. 
Still, there was an inquiring glance in the eyes that 
were raised to Nina’s face as she approached. 

Seating herself on a low footstool near her aunt’s 
chair, she began, “I have had a letter from Aunt Mary 
to-day.” 

‘‘And does she say anything particular?” inquired 
Miss Sharpe, feeling sure there was something important 
contained in it. 

“She says—she asks,” began the other, hesitatingly 
—‘ she wonders if I would like to come out to her in 
Canada. She says—but, Aunt Jane, what is the matter: 
are you unwell?” For a sort of spasm sccined to 
contract her face for the moment. 

“No; I am quite well. Go on, child. 
shall you go?—how soon?” The words were je 
out with a kind of gasp for breath. 

The abruptness seemed to pain Nina, accustomed 
though she was by this time to the odd, stra 
manner. 

“T don’t know. I didn’t say I was going. I meant 
to consult you. I wanted to know what you would 
like—would think best.” 

“I! What have J to do with it? Of course, you 
will please yourself. It’s easy to see how much 
store you set by your Aunt Mary; you think there is 
nobody like her in the world. So, naturally, you will 
jump at such an offer as this. I suppose you will be 
going by the very next steamer. Haven’t you already 
written to say so?” 

“No,” replied Nina, slowly, with something like 
tears in her eyes; “because I thought—I fancied; 
perhaps—but I dare say I made a mistake.’ 

“ You fancied what ?” 

The words and tones were abrupt, but the eyes shone 
with an intensity of expression—a pleading, wistful 
look, something like that of a wounded creature at bay 
—and contrasted strangely with the harshness of the 
voice and the hardness of the manner. 

‘TI thought perhaps you raight like me to stay,” and 
a heightened colour came into Nina’s cheeks. ‘‘ You 
see, Aunt Mary has her son and all her grandchildren 
about her, so that she can’t be lonely exactly; but yor 
have nobody. And it scems to me it must be so 
miserable to live alone! I don’t think I could do it. 
But you are different, and perhaps you like it best. I 
only thought I would ask you before I wrote.” 

Brave, unselfish Nina! The words were spoken 
quietly and simply, but a battle had been fought out 
and won before she could bring herself to speak them. 
For her heart had leaped with joy on first reading 
her aunt’s proposal, at the thought of rejoining that 
dear one. Afterwards had come the question as to 
which was the path of duty rather than of inclination. 
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And it had cost her a struggle before she could bring 
herself calmly to renounce all self-pleasing in the 
matter. And yet she yearned to be a comfort to the 
sad, lonely woman who had been her daily companion 
all these months. 

“Do you mean, child’”’—and the voice was thick and 
husky—‘‘do you mean that if I wished it you would 
stay °”’ 

She was bending forward, with eyes that glowed 
with such an intensity of expression they looked almost 
like two live coals in their sockets, whilst the hand she 
laid on the girl’s shoulder seemed to tremble. “ But 
what am I asking? What a fool I must be to dream 
of such a thing!” she suddenly added, averting her 
head abruptly. 

** Would you like me to stay, Aunt Jane? 
make you happier ?”’ 

“ Like you to stay! Child, can you ask it? Would 
any one like the sun to be blotted out from the heavens, 
and have nothing left but darkness and dreariness, 
instead of light and warmth?’’ The tones were 
impassioned, whilst the face was working with emotion. 

‘Then do you bid me stay, Aunt Jane?” Nina had 
drawn closer, and was resting her arms on the other's 
knee, whilst her face was upturned to hers. 

There was a pause, during which the elder woman 
sat gazing into the fire. When she spoke, the words 
came slowly and painfully. 

‘*Bid you stay? Nay; I cannot—I would not—bid 
you do that. I would not have you spend your bright 
young life under the shadow of my blighted one. This 
is no place for you. No, child; go where you may 
have more of what young things like you long for— 
more life, and love, and pleasures suited to your age.” 

“Aunt Jane, the question is, do you want me?” 
persisted Nina. ‘Do you love me? do you care to 
have me with you?” 

There was a moment's pause, and then Miss Sharpe 
removed her eyes from the fire, and turned them upon 
Nina. 

“Yes, child, I love you. 
wish to keep you?” 

The barrier was broken down at length—that im- 
penetrable barrier of hard, proud reserve, behind which 
Miss Sharpe had entrenched herself for so long; and once 
broken down, it let loose all the pent-up tenderness of a 
nature strong, deep, and intense in all its feelings, far 
beyond what is usually met with. Hitherto all outward 
sign or manifestation of what was going on within had 
been repressed as with an iron hand; but now the face 
softened, until it grew almost beautiful in the light of 
the love which touched with magic hand every common- 
place feature, and almost seemed "to transform them. 
Nina felt she could scarcely recognise her aunt. 

“Then it is scttled that I stay with you, Aunt Jane;”’ 
and the compact was sealed with a warm embrace, when 
Nina found herself clasped tightly, even passionately, 
to the other’s breast. 

Tea was a pleasart, cosy meal that evening. Both 
faces seemed to reflect the warm glow of the bright, 
cheerful fire; the two hearts had at length touched, as 
it were, and the contact had sent a thrill of mutual 
understanding and livelier sympathy through each. <A 


Would it 


Can you wonder that I 





sort of invisible fence had seemed to separate them 
before. That being removed, they were able to draw 
near to one another. 

When they rose from the table, Miss Sharpe, ap- 
proaching Nina, gently placed her in the always-vacant 
arm-chair beside the hearth. 

“Sit there sometimes, my child; I should like to 
have it so now. For ten years that chair has remained 
empty, consecrated to the dead, whose loved forms I 
have seemed to see as I glanced across at it. Pale, 
weary faces, and wasted frames, and eyes dim with the 
shadow of approaching death—dear ones, for whom I 
could cheerfully have laid down life itself, have sat 
there in their weakness, until the heavy hand of mortal 
sickness laid them on a bed from which they never rose. 
One by one they went, and left me all alone. It wasn’t 
want of love on their part; they would have stayed 
with me if they could—even though, in another sense, 
they were glad to go, they said. And, on my part— 
well, my love was strong and deep and passionate 
enough to have held them fast, I should have thought; 
but it did not. Rather, it seemed to blight each beloved 
object; and when I lost the last, I made up my mind I 
would love no more. I could not help still loving the 
dead; but I had done with the living. I thought my 
heart would break, but it did not; it only seemed to 
turn into stone.” 

Nina’s eyes were glistening with tears at this reve- 
lation of utter and despairing grief; of the dark gloom 
through all these years; of a sorrow in which no loving, 
chastening Hand had been seen. 

**Oh, Aunt Jane! how could you bear it all alone? 
I wonder it didn’t kill you! And all the time there 
was a Living Friend beside you, who would have bound 
up all your wounds so tenderly if only you would have 
turned to Him. Forgive me if I am saying more than 
I ought—you are so much older than myself—but I 
cannot bear to think of all you must have suffered, 
comfortless, through all these years, when, too, there 
was such sweet comfort awaiting you. For each sorrow, 
Aunt Mary has often said, is Christ’s voice calling us 
to draw nearer and nearer to Him, that He may fold us 
yet more tightly to His heart of Love—an invitation 
to enter into the innermost chambers and explore the 
mysteries ef His tenderness and compassion.” Nina 
spoke under the influence of deep feeling, which carried 
her away for the moment. 

‘“‘I think in His patience He is calling to me yet once 
more,” said Miss Sharpe, ina low tone. ‘‘ He has sent 
you—a living voice of comfort; and my heart, that was 
closed for so long, seems to have opened once more, 
and light and love are stealing in. I will ask Him to 
come in too—if, indeed, He will accept such a heart as 
mine!” 

For answer came a burst of bells—the village church 
bells—which were always rung on Christmas Eve, and 
which broke suddenly upon the clear, frosty air, much 
as the angels’ song had once done in the fields around 
Bethlehem. And they seemed to chant the words, 
“Peace on earth, good-will toward men.” ‘“ Toward 
all men,” they appzared to repeat; “but most of all 
to the sorrowful an: the penitent.” 

The soft peal died away on the night air, and then 
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came wafted a fresh burst of sound, bearing the refrain 
— ‘Unto you is born a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” “Unto you is born,” the echoes seemed to add 
—“‘is born: soit is a birth-relationship—one uothing can 
cancel, but which will stand the strain of long years of 
even coldness and estrangement. He is yours already; 
you have nothing to do to make Him so: He is yours 
still—oh, wondrous truth! in spite of your having 
so long disowned Him; yours, if you will but lay claim 
to the relationship—a loving, living elder Brother, 
from whom not a thousand deaths can sever you.” 

It seemed to Miss Sharpe, as she sat gazing thought- 
fully into the fire, that some voice was uttering these 
words in her ears—a loved voice long silenced in the 
grave, that often had spoken tender words of soothing 
and encouragement. She scarcely knew why or how 
it seemed to speak to her again to-night; but the 
thought which had come to her was too comforting to 
be allowed to slip away; and with it still in her heart, 
she went up with Nina to church on the following morn- 
ing—Christmas Day—a happier woman than she had 
been for years; for a newly-born hope seemed struggling 
with, and promising to dispel, the gloom which had 
brooded in her heart and darkened her life for so long. 

On coming out of church they came face to face with 
young Herbert Morgan. In a sudden fit of friend- 
liness, as if seemed to Miss Sharpe, he advanced and 
shook hands, wishing them a happy Christmas, and 
then going on to remark that, his father having been 
suddenly called away from home, he would thus have 
to eat his Christmas dinner alone. ‘‘A melancholy 
prospect! Don’t you pity me, Miss Sharpe?” he 
added, with a shrug of the shoulders and a look of 
half-comic despair. 





“Will you come and eat it with us?” said Miss Jane, 
moved by a sudden impulse of hospitality—a virtue 
which had lain dormant all these long years. ‘ Your 
mother was my great friend when I was a girl; and I 
know what it is to feel lonely,” she added, with an 
involuntary glance of grateful tenderness towards the 
young niece beside her, whose presence dispelled that 
loneliness. ‘‘ We haven’t much to tempt you””—(‘“ How 
could she say so?” thought the young man, with his 
eyes resting on Nina)—“ but if you like to take us as 
we are you will be welcome.” 

In fact, the following Christmas found Nina the 
happy mistress of a happy home, which, she would 
laughingly declare, she owed entirely to Aunt Jane; 
whilst the other would reply, with a softened, tender 
look—“ My prayer on that Christmas Eve when you 
decided to stay with the lone old woman, to be her 
light and joy and comfort, was that you might 
one day be rewarded for your self-devotion. It was 
one of my first real, earnest prayers for years; but my 
heart seemed to have been suddenly melted that night, 
and after we had gone to bed, I knelt down to thank 
God for sending you tome. The answer to my petition 
has come in this form. When Aunt Mary comes next 
week how much I shall have to say to her about her 
child!” 

“T hope the steamer will arrive punctually,” re- 
marked Herbert, “for I am quite impatient to make 
Aunt Mary’s acquaintance. But,” he added, with a 
pleasant glance at Miss Sharpe, ‘“‘a man can have but 
one mother-in-law, and I have elected Aunt Jane to 
that relationship. Thus, you see, Aunt Mary, however 
much I may come to love her—and I am sure I shall love 
her—can never be—well, can never be Aunt Jane!” 








A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE. 


swe 
HIS gospel is more true and sweet 
rel Than all beside that men declare ; 
It is as light and strength and heat 
In hearts that waste with dark despair. 
We have no time to moan and sigh— 
With fears assailed, and filled with grief; 
For each and all beneath the sky 
One happy way will bring relief. 





Work, though the heart should throb with pain; 
Toil on, and be of better cheer ; 
Work with both hands, and with the brain, 
Busy and bright, and keen and clear, 
The lot of all beneath the sky— 
We live by faith, assailed with grief; 
We have no time to moan and sigh; 
We trust in God, and find relief. 
J. R. Eastwoop. 








A WIFE’S EXTRAVAGANCE. 


?RANDMA, dear, you said I might choose 
my own Christmas-box this year?” 

“Certainly I did, Lily; I have not for- 
gotten,” fell im answer from lips which 
must have been lovely in youth they re- 
tained so sweet a smile in age. ‘ And what 
has my darling set her heart upon now ?”’ 

“Only that tiny brooch of yours. I have 
not seen you wear it a long while.” 

“Only!” Grandmamma Vane’s face changed, and 
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she was silent for a moment or two. I was almost 
sorry I had asked her for the brooch, she seemed so 
strangely stirred. But such indistinct regrets are 
transient at sixteen; and I had set my mind on the 
trinket when I was quite a little thing. 

It was a dumpy oval brooch, scarcely so large as my 
little finger-nail, with a catch and pin strong enough 
to sustain the great photograph our greengrocer’s 
wife displays beneath her chin. Though it was 
lined at the back with thick red gold, the stones—a 

















| **We have no time to moan and sigh.”—p. 24. 
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topaz surrounded by diamonds—were set in silver. 
Unlike anything in my own mamma’s store of orna- 
ments, I think its diminutive proportions first set me 
longing for its possession, 

“Only!” Grandma repeated the word, and drew a 
long breath. “My dear, you could scarcely have 
pitched upon anything I should have been so loth to 
part with, anything I have preserved more sacredly. 
Yet, Lily, I hold my word more sacred than my brooch, 
though the story of my first love lies hidden in the box 
with it, and 4 

I interrupted her. ‘ A love story—oh, grandma!” 

I think she must have seen my eyes sparkle with 
wonderment and curiosity, for, smiling sadly the while, 
she drew her keys from the pocket of her black satin 
dress, and bade me bring the brooch to her. Well I 
knew the Lilliputian cabinet in which it was kept, and 
soon was back in the drawing-room with my prize. 

As she opened the small box of coloured straw-work 
in which it lay, she said, “I did not think to give you 
this until you were older; but your request has re- 
minded me that I was only just such another when I 
fell in love; and if my young life has a lesson, my 
grandchild had better learn it in time.” She put the 
brooch in my hand. ‘Look at the back, Lily. What 
do you see there ?” 

T held the brooch to the light. 

“¢W.Y.’ Well, I declare! I never saw the letters 
before!” Reason good: they were half obliterated 
with wear, and I had never looked for such. 

“Ah! my dear, I wish I had never seen them. I 
should be sorry if your young eyes and heart were to 
ache over a lover’s initials as mine have done over those 
of William Yetts. Now, stir the fire; sit down on the 
footstool beside me, whilst your grey-headed old grand- 
mother looks into the fire’s red heart, and goes back to 
the days when her head was as black and her heart 
as light and romantic as yours, my child, and as glowing 
as that fire. 

“T won’t bother you with a long pedigree; it is 
enough that one of my father’s many sisters was the 
widow of a Scotch muslin manufacturer, and at his 
death had returned to her native place, and there 
established a branch of the trade he had carried on in 
Glasgow. At that time white muslin was universally 
worn, and almost as universally sprigged or spotted. 
This was done in a tambour-frame, with a hook—or 
needle, as it was called—resembling your crochet-hook, 
only sharper; to pierce the muslin. My Aunt Dick had 
a large house in Greengate, Salford, where she employed 
a number of girls and women over tambour-frames, 
besides others who embroidered with the needle at their 
own homes. 

“The large front room had been converted into a 
kind of office or sale-room, where my aunt, a portly 
woman, received buyers and commercial travellers, 
put out work, or inspected work brought in, and 
paid wages on a Saturday. Behind that was her 
ordinary sitting-room, the walls of which were painted 
a good serviceable brown. The furniture, too, was 
none of the modern gimcrack, to upset with the 
sweep of a skirt or tremble beneath the weight of a 
man, but solid Spanish mahogany, brightened without 








French polish; and the seats of sofa and chairs were 
covered with chintz that was not afraid of the wash-tub. 
It was connected with the counting-house by a glass 
door, over which fell a transparent curtain of yellow 
leno. Some few of the traders with whom she dealt 
were privileged to pass this barrier, and transact their 
business over her table instead of the counter; and 
many a hundred pounds changed hands in that brown 
back room. There was more simplicity both in business 
and social intercourse then, my dear Lily; and fortunes 
were made in warehouses on which modern merchants 
—trading on mythical capital—would look down in 
contempt. But this was sixty years ago, and times are 
changed. J am changed.” 

“ Indeed you are, grandma,” I cried, glancing towards 
an ivory miniature in a deep gilt frame over the fire- 
place, ‘‘if you were ever like that.” It was the picture 
of an exquisitely lovely girl about my own age, with jet 
black hair banded over a beautiful forehead, with eye- 
brows like pencilled arches, a straight nose, if anything 
too full at the tip, a dimpled chin, a mouth like a very 
rosebud, intensely dark grey eyes, full of dreamy 
languor, and a complexion so pure, so delicately trans- 
parent, I might have given the artist credit for flattery, 
had not the dear old lady in her seventy-fifth year 
retained much of the rose-bloom, and all the pearlincss 
of skin. 

‘¢ Well, my dear,’ she resumed, “just such as that 
picture was I, Amelia Damiel, when, full of life and 
vivacity, I tripped up the two steps into my Aunt Dick’s 
counting-house one brisk December afternoon, and, all 
unconscious of the fate lurking behind the glass door, 
commenced a lively chat with her and my cousin Mary, 
a school-girl yet in pinafores. 

“T had not been there more than ten minutes, when 
my. cousin Thomas, a young surgeon, came in from the 
street, shook hands with me heartily, and then leaned an 
elbow on the counter as if disposed to join in our gossip. 

“ «Thomas, Mr. Yetts will be tired of waiting for you. 
He has been in the parlour all alone since I left him to 
speak to Amelia,’ said my aunt, rather impatiently ; 
whereupon Thomas again shook hands with me; and 
as he turned the handle of the glass door, L saw him 
give a slight start before he entered, and became only 
a@ voice. 

‘*In a few minutes more I was on my way home, 
wondering who was the Mr. Yetts waiting for Tom. 
Clearly he was some one of importance, or I should 
never have been permitted to trudge home alone. Lut 
what caused Tom to start so palpably as he opened tho 
door ? 

“Tt was not until long afterwards that I was en- 
lightened, and then Mr. Yetts himself was the informant. 
It happened that Tom, epening the door suddenly, 
had pushed it inwards against Mr. Yetts, who had thus 
allowed himself to be caught peering through the thin 
leno blind into the counting-house. 

“Making no apology, he exclaimed, with abruptness, 
‘Who is that angelic creature? I never beheld sucha 
face and form in my life; I have been enraptured!’ 
You must know, Lily, I was wearing a closely-fitting 
cloth pelisse trimmed with fur, and people did use very 
high-flown language in those days. 
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“¢That young lady is my cousin, Mr. Yetts,’ Tom 
answered, coldly. 

“*¢ Tucky fellow you to claim such cousinship! I wish 
I stood in your shoes. Yet, now I look at you, it may 
be you have an eye to a closer relationship.’ 

“<«Pshaw! <A girl of sixteen.’ But there was as 
much irritation as contempt in Tom’s disclaimer. 

““¢She will soon outgrow that defect, put in Mr. 
Yetts, dryly; adding, hastily, as he still kept watch on 
us in the counting-house, ‘Surely, Mr. Dick, you will 
not suffer your lovely cousin to walk home alone? It 
is not safe with so many coxcombs about.’ 

“¢QOh, trust Amelia to take care of herself, she is 
accustomed to go about alone, and is not endangered 
by a consciousness of her own attractions,’ Tom replied, 
brusquely, as if he thought the other officious. He was 
unwilling to admit that a desire to keep the fascinating 
Mr. Yetts in the background had alone deterred him 
from joining me. 

“He was sharp enough to take Thomas Dick’s hint, 
and turned to business as if there was never a young 
lady in the world. But thenceforth he contrived that 
business itself should call him repeatedly to Mrs. Dick’s 
muslin warehouse, and whilst effecting some very heavy 
sales for her he contrived to cultivate the private 
friendship of her son. He calculated that if he kept 
close to one or the other he would be sure to meet the 
pretty niece in the long run. 

“ Failing in this he adroitly led my aunt into con- 
versation on her family connections. A question 
respecting the lovely girl in the cloth pelisse, whom he 
had chanced to see through the glass door, was natural 
enough, and his interlocutor was of malleable metal. 
‘There happened, however, to be ¢wo Amelias who called 
Mrs. Dick aunt, and she either did not or could not 
recall which he had seen. 

“My aunt was a very amiable woman, soft and 
yielding in disposition, and with a talent for match- 
making, so that she fell in readily with his scheme for 
settling the perplexity without making either young 
lady the wiser. This was, to invite a family party at 
Christmas, including all her nieces, he gallantly volun- 
teering to bear the principal cost. 

‘‘ This latter consideration was conclusive. Aunt 
Dick was fond of company and good living; but in 
Scotland, Lily, she had been imbued with her husband’s 
thrifty ways, and taught to look on both sides of a 
bawbee before she spent it. 

‘‘A Christmas-party at little cost was not to be 
sniffed at. She sent out her invitations in high glee; 
and there was not one of her nieces or nephews who 
did not accept, under the notion that Aunt Dick must 
have had a windfall, or made an extraordinary bargain 
some way. 

“Tt fell out that Mr. Yetts made the acquaintance 
of the two Amelias prior to the actual evening; he 
appearing to think it fine fun to help Tom and us with 
the holly and mistletoe, and keep us alive with pleasant 
sallies thereon. 

“Tt did not strike me then that he was more assiduous 
in assisting me than any of the others; I was too busy 
and too much amused to notice or think of it. 


‘*But when the eventful evening came I had more } 





leisure for observation. And I think there must have- 
been a more than ordinary flutter under my short- 
waisted white muslin bodice as I sat and watched the 
semicircle of chairs around aunt’s blazing fire gradually 
fill with matronly satins and velvets, all narrow in skirt 
and sleeve and bodice, and with youthful muslins and 
gauzes equally scanty. Married women at that time 
invariably covered their heads, the younger ones with 
lace caps, and the elder ones with turbans; maidenly 
tresses were, as a’ rule, enwreathed with flowers, and 
I remember well I wore a wreath of white rosebuds 
above my black curls. I remember it partly because 
my sisters had protested against my wearing the wreath 
as ‘not proper for a child like Amelia;’ and partly 
because everything connected with that party was 
printed on my mind indelibly. I watched my uncles in 
their drab or brown coats and knee-breeches, ruffled 
shirts and muslin ties, take their places and exchange 
pinches of snuff; and my more fashionable cousins in 
claret or blue coats, with white or nankeen trousers, as they 
spread the circle wider, with a military uniform or two 
as a brilliant finish. Such family gatherings were not 
altogether new. All the novelty for me came in with 
a plum-coloured coat and gilt buttons, white trousers 
and vest, as Mr. Yetts, with a smile upon his handsome 
face, took possession of the chair next to mine, and 
entered into conversation—conversation with me, the 
youngest of the party except Mary! 

“ As he sat down, his curly brown hair, dressed @ /a 
Prince Regent, seemed to require momentary re-adjust- 
ment, and that brought a brilliant ring on his littic 
finger prominently into notice. 

“That is, Lily, it caught my attention, not being 
exactly a gentleman’s ring; and then I first noticed 
how white and shapely was the hand on which it shone. 

“ Naturally vivacious, I laughed and chatted with 
my dangerously-fascinating acquaintance, not at all de- 
terred by the frowns of my sisters, or the gravity of 
cousin Thomas. 

“‘T only remember a child-like feeling of gratification 
at being singled out for attention by a grown-up gentle- 
man, as if I were as much a woman as Sara, or Anna, 
or Marianne. It is odd I did not include my eldest 
sister Jane in this half-unconscious category ; it might 
be because she still wore mourning for her lover killed 
in the Peninsular War, and had wiped matrimony out 
of her dictionary. 

“ Supper was laid in the parlour, on the large dining- 
table with D ends; and again Mr. Yetts singled out me 
to hand down-stairs and place at the hospitably-sprea:? 
board on a seat beside himself; whilst I, between the 
dancing, the negus, and the subtle flattery of a gentle- 
man’s undivided attention, was brimful of delight ani 
animal spirits. No doubt my eyes sparkled as I ex- 
changed a brisk fire of repartee with him, as freely as 
had been my wont with my many cousins. 

“Of the supper itself I remember little more than 
that Cousin Thomas sat at one end of the table and my 
Aunt Dick at the other, and that there seemed to be as 
much talking and laughter as eating and drinking, and 
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there was plenty of both. 
“*T don’t know how it was, but, all at once, the ring 


of Mr. Yetts again arrested my glance as he was 
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handing me a mince-pie. Extremely impulsive, and 
marvellously destitute of tact I have been all my years 
—never more so than when I blurted out, with the 
freedom of a child or an old acquaintance, ‘What a 
curious and beautiful ring that is of yours, Mr. Yetts!’ 

“¢Do you think so?’ said he, taking off the ring. 
*I am glad you admire it. It was my mother’s;’ and 
as he spoke he handed it to me for nearer inspection. 

‘‘Thoughtlessly I slipped it on one of my own 
fingers, and turned my hand about to see it sparkle 
in the candlelight, all unconscious of the observation 
I attracted. 

“¢ Amelia!’ cried my Aunt Dick from the far end of 
the long table, with a smile like a sunbeam all over her 
fat face; ‘I bid you be careful what you do with that 
ring, it is a charmed circlet. There is a spell in it!’ 

**¢Qh, is there?’ laughed I. ‘How funny! What 
is it, Aunt?’ 

‘‘ By this time all the eyes round the table were fixed 
on me and the ring; and did I not feel as if I would 
have liked to sink through the floor, as my aunt’s 
answer broke the sudden silence! 

“¢ That ring is a heirloom in the family of Mr. Yetts. 
It always passes to the eldest son’s wife.’ 

“ Had the sparkling trinket held electric fire it could 
not have flamed more quickly in my face. I felt the 
hot blood rushing over cheeks and brow, as, with a 
sudden flush of consciousness in which womanhood was 
born, I strove, amidst titters and laughter, to pluck it 
from my finger. 

“It would not come off! It had slipped on my plump 
finger easily enough, but every effort to remove the 
ring only seemed to tighten it; whilst my ears were 
assailed with banter and inuendoes, mirthful, sly, or 
malicious, as the case might be; and I grew more pain- 
fully perplexed every moment, in spite of the whispered 
advice of Mr. Yetts to leave it alone a while, and not to 
mind the dadinage, to which he replied so as to shield 
me somewhat from their shafts. 


“None of them, however, smote me more keenly than | 
| being paid as the ordinary workwomen were. This 


the icily-uttered suggestion of Thomas Dick—‘ You had 
better steep your hand in cold water, Amelia; and if it 
does not slip from the finger then, I will file it off for 
you.’ 

“¢Pardon me, sir; no file must touch my mother’s 
ring,’ promptly put in Mr. Yetts, as if his word was 
conclusive. Then, turning to poor me, he added, ‘If 
Miss Amelia will only honour me by wearing the 
trinket until to-morrow, there may be less difficulty in 
restoring it—if such be her will,’ he appended, in a 
tone which reached no ears save mine, and mine they 
set tingling. 

“¢A charmed circlet,’ indeed! Not only had my 
finger swollen round it, but my heart began to stir with 
unknown throbbings. 

‘*Gladly would I have hid my embarrassment in the 
background, but there might have been a conspiracy 
against me. I was so often called when the trencher 
was turned, and so desperately chased at blind-man’s 
buff, and found myself so often under the kissing-bush, 
that my cheeks were as red as its holly-berries, and no 
one appeared more delighted than Aunt Dick, or Jess 
satisfied than Thomas 











“Tt was morning when the party broke up, or rather, 
went away in a body, separating as we neared our re- 
spective homes. 

“T had still the ring upon my finger, and could only 
murmur sométhing—TI fear was half inaudible—of my 
regrets, and a hope to get it off in the course of a few 
hours. 

“Do not trouble, Miss Amelia; I am in no hurry 
for it. Ido not want it back. I would rather see it 
where it is,’ was his response, in tones so low I am sure 
they could reach no ears but mine however much the 
whispered conference might be observed. 

“T have no recollection of anything that was said by 
any one afterwards. I know I bolted the door of my 
bed-room, as if I feared intrusion on my dreamy retro- 
spect of the evening, so delightful in anticipation and 
realisation, wherein the rosy gate of a new dawn had 
opened, and a visionary world of light and bloom, 
music and perfume, shone before me in the distance. 

‘*From this reverie I was sharply roused by an 
impatient rattle of the door-handle, followed by an 
imperative knock, and the demand, ‘What have you 
bolted the door for, miss?’ of Anna, who shared my 
room, and was not accustomed to be shut out. She was 
cross and disagreeable; took me to task for being so 
long undressing; and, the light of the candle glancing 
on the brilliant ring, it furnished a pretext for a lecture 
on ‘forward chits.’ 

“T covered my head and the ring with the bed- 
clothes, and pretended to drop asleep. The pretence 
became reality; and not Aladdin’s ring could have 
transported the wearer to such realms of phantasy as 
I danced through in my dreams. 

“You must know, my dear, that your great-grand- 
papa’s trade was mostly a foreign one. The long war 


' had caused him serious losses; and we four girls—not 
| caring to be behind our richer cousins in the matter of 


dress, or to tax our burthened father for our wardrobes 
and pocket-money—had for a long while secretly plied 
industrious needles in brace-fitting for the warehouse, 


enabled us to make an appearance beyond anything our 
father’s crippled means would have justified; and I am 
afraid the outside world judged us according to that 
appearance, and voted us extravagant. ‘If they earn 
gold, let them wear gold,’ was good-natured Aunt 
Dennet’s rebuke to one of our own relatives who 
aspersed us in her presence during a ball at the Grange, 
where our elegant Marianne outshone all compeers. 
But, Lily, I now think the censor came nearer the 
truth. It was unbecoming for John Damiel’s giris to 
dress so as to excite remark, even though they did work, 
and work hard, for what they had—aye, and added 
more to home comfort than outsiders knew. 

“T mention this, because we were stitching away, as 
if for our very lives, the next day (I was back-stitching 
a bright red leather tab with yellow silk), when a loud 
ran-tan sounded from the front door. Who could it 
be? None of our cousins; they would have turned the 
handle and have walked in. 

“Yet one of our cousins it was, and the knock was 
merely a preliminary token that he had a stranger with 
him; for, before we had recovered our flutter of sur- 
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prise, Thomas Dick threw us all into consternation by 
marching, as usual, into our work-room—which never 
stranger’s eye was allowed to scan—with the dashing 
Mr. Yetts in his wake. 

“At that time we could none of us fathom Tom’s 
motive for bringing a stranger inte our sanctum, when 
we were likely to be in especial disarray after the 
party. At this time, I imagine he plunged Mr. Yetts 
into our midst partly to watch my reception of him, 
and partly to deter so elegant a gentleman from culti- 
vating our acquaintance after such introduction. If 
that was his object it signally failed. Jane—the only 
one to receive Mr. Yetts with courtesy—apologised 
with so much grace and candour for our occupation, 


that, before the others had recovered from their chagrin, | 


the visitor had drawn correct conclusions, and we lost 
nothing ef his esteem. My dear mother came in, and 
was introduced; but once more Mr. Yetts singled out 
me for attention; and once more I endeavoured to 
extricate my finger from his ring ineffectually. 

“T know my face was crimsoned with blushes; and 
not the less that Cousin Thomas watched us so intently. 
Mr. Yetts would not hear of the ring being forcibly 
removed, or touched with a file; but made it the hinge 
on which our house-door was to turn for his entrance 


on future occasions—‘ with Mrs. Damiel’s gracious | 


permission,’ and I caught a glance which said those 
future occasions would be many. 

‘‘When the twain departed pleasure took leave. 
With the exception of Jane, my sisters twitted and 
jeered me, until the crimson deepened painfully, even 
to the tips of my ears. 

“¢She shall have a sweetheart, she shall!’ cried 
Marianne from the window-seat; and the others took 
up her words like a chorus. 

‘*T could stand it no longer. With flashing eyes I 
jumped from my seat, flung down the red leather tab, 
gave vent to my feelings in a stinging retort (repented 
ever after), and rushed from the room to the solitude of 
my own chamber, where my gentle mother found me 
sobbing quite an hour later. 

“ Well, my dear, the upshot was as might have been 
expected. The ring remained on my finger, and my 
sisters took care I should not forget the fact, particularly 
as Mr. Yetts became a frequent visitor, having in- 
gratiated himself with mother and father both—perhaps 
by his readiness to play a game of cribbage or back- 
gammon with the latter. 

‘‘Two or three months had gone by in this way. 
Mr. Yetts had begun to meet us on our way from church, 
and the others, having their own beaus, were too glad 
to be relieved of a burdensome ‘third party’ to look 
much after me. From walking beside me he began 
to ask, on fine afternoons, for an extension of our 
walk; and on one of these occasions, my seventeenth 
birthday, the 31st of March, we strolled as far as Aunt 
Dick’s, and as we went he made my heart leap and 
palpitate by asking me to keep his mother’s ring as a 
birthday token of betrothal to himself. I was too 
confused to remember all he said of his adoration, of his 
falling in love at first sight, and his resolve to win me 
for his own; but every word deepened the impression 
he had already made upon my heart, and my lips were 


only too proud to give up its secret. Being in the 
street he could but for a moment lay his disengaged 
hand with a quick pressure upon mine, which rested on 
his arm; but I knew mine trembled beneath his touch, 
and my pulse throbbed with my new happiness. How 
much my face revealed I can well imagine. 

“When at last we reached Greengate, Aunt Dick 
was up-stairs, indulging in an after-dinner nap. Mary 
had gone to our house, and Tom was in the parlour 
alone, reading. 

“He gave a start, and changed colour, as we walked 
in together. I shook hands with him gaily, as usual, 
and then went up-stairs to my aunt; and, oh! what a 
tell-tale countenance was that I saw in her oval swing- 

glass! No wonder Thomas had read it like a book. 
“No sooner had I closed the parlour door than he 
| rose, and with some sharpness demanded from William 
Yetts the meaning of his pointed attentions to me. 

‘<¢You are a man of the world, Mr. Yetts, and do 
| nothing without calculation, whilst my cousin Amelia 
|is young and unsophisticated, and will listen to that 
| beguiling voice of yours as if it spoke gospel. Her 
| feelings may become entangled before she is aware. 
You met her first under this roof, and I am in some 
measure responsible for the introduction.’ 

“William was taken by surprise, and somewhat 
| nettled. He pulled himself up stiffly. ‘I do not see by 
what right, sir, you presume——’ 

“¢The right of relationship and manhood, Mr. Yetts. 
Amelia has no brother to watch over her; her father is 
| unable at present, and I hold it my duty to see that her 
| young affections are not trifled with.’ 

“Mr. Yetts stepped forward, put a hand on each of 
Tom’s shoulders, and looked him steadfastly in the face. 
‘ Your sentiments do you honour, Mr. Dick ; but, frankly 
speaking, I do not think your championship wholly 
disinterested; and as I have this day asked Miss Amelia 
to be my wife I should like to be satisfied on that 
score.’ 

“Tom wavered for a moment, a sort of shudder passed 
over him; then he grasped William firmly by the hand. 
‘IT congratulate you, though you have won the one I had 
set my own mind on. J thought her too young to be 
addressed. Well, let the best man win. If you only 
make her happy I shall be satisfied; but if ever you 
play her false, or grieve her, you shall answer for it!’ 

** How did I know all this, Lily? Well, my dear, 
William himself told me a year afterwards, when 
Thomas had commenced practice for himself, and a Miss 
Keith was setting her cap at him—she had some money, 
and aunt was eager for the match. I know I laughed 
merrily at the idea of Cousin Tom ever fancying me, and 
clung closer to the lover who was all the world to me, 
and whose ring seemed a pledge of eternal union. 

“Soon after this Marianne married, and that seemed 
to make Mr. Yetts wishful that we should be married 
too. I began to make my own preparations quietly, 
and stuck closer to my needle than any of my father’s 
work women, spending the money I so earned not only 
on a wardrobe, but on articles of household use and 
ornament—I had a corner cupboard filled with china 
and such things. 

“ William, on his part, was indefatigable 
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though I sometimes thought he cut more of a dash than 
was needful; but he insisted it was essential to success, 
and I was silenced. He began to look out for a partner 
with capital, and soon another name appeared upon his 
signboard—‘ Yetts and Blackmore ’—trading on their 
own account as well as on commission. 

“Tis next thought was a house, and he took me to 
look at several, or rather to ratify his choice of one he 
had already selected—a stylish house in the suburbs—a 
house altogether beyond our means. 

“¢ There,’ said he, ‘what do you think of that, 
Amelia? Do you not think we may be very happy 
here?’ 

“T must have looked perplexed, for William burst 
into a fit of laughter, which caused him to lean against 
the marble mantelpiece for support, whilst the echoes 
of his mirth rang through the empty house, and some- 
how struck me with a sudden fear. 

**¢ You little simpleton!’ laughed he, drawing me to 
his breast. ‘I calculate everything; this handsome 
house will be a part of my capital. A man must launch 
out if he means to make his way in the world.’ 

“*Part of your capital!’ I echoed, dreamily. He 
was speaking in enigmas to me. 

“¢ Part—of—my—capital!’ he repeated, with cm- 
phatic deliberation. ‘Do you not comprehend ?’ 

“He saw that I did not. 

“¢T always thought my Amelia was a shrewd little 
woman of business. Here, my love, sit down beside me 
whilst I make it clear.’ So saying, he spread his silk 
Barcelona handkerchief over a workman’s narrow bench, 
and, drawing me close with his arm, began to expound 
his views to me with easy confidence, as if sure of my 
acquiescence; and I, Amelia Damiel, the child of high- 
souled parents, sat and listened in the silence of unutter- 
able agony. 

“You see, Amelia, it is not necessary I should pay 
for the furniture down on the nail. My credit is good; 
I shall go to a first-rate upholsterer and give my orders, 
taking you with me to make your own selection, and so 
bring your loveliness and fashion, and your father's 
well-known name, to back up my own credit. When 
all is finished, and the house ready, I can pay him a 
trifle in cash, and the rest in bills at long dates, which 
I can meet or renew as may be most convenient. He 
is sure to charge pretty stiffly, and may afford to wait, 
or even to lose something in the long run. Then I 
shall lay in a stock of wines on a similar principle, so 
that when we are married we can do things in style. 
We must giveafew grand parties; I shall invite manu- 
facturers and traders to dinner, where your beauty will 
be as attractive as the wine; and many a good bargain 
T hope to make that way.’ 

“ «Oh indeed !’ 

“Yes, my dear; we must do things with dash and 
spirit, and if we can maintain a good appearance in public, 
I gain commercial importance and credit in like ratio. 
You are a good manager, and economical, but the world 
need not know ¢hat. In afew years I mean to make 
a grand smash.’ 

‘¢ A what?’ 

“¢A grand smash, a failure, offer a few shillings in the 
pound, and keep the balance snug to make a fresh start.’ 





“But your books,’ I whispered, almost breathless. 

“Qh, I shall manipulate them! It is only putting 
down an extra ten pounds here, and twenty pounds 
there, for household expenses, or my wife’s dress; and 
as you and your sisters have a character for extravagance 
it is sure to pass. It is not every one who has seen 
behind the scenes as I have, or knows how careful a 
wife I shall have to help me to make a fortune.’ 

“T rose, half choked with pain and indignation; but 
I spoke with icy coldness as I confronted him. 

“<Tt is not every woman who is allowed to look 
behind the scenes before marriage, or there might be 
fewer fortunes built on wives’ extravagance.’ And with- 
out another word I turned to leave the house, which 
seemed to be the tomb of all my hopes. 

‘‘T saw that he was stunned by my retort; I saw him 
set his tecth and knit his brows; and then I heard him 
laugh out loudly (but the laugh had not a true ring) 
as he followed me to the garden, and took my hand— 
which I withdrew—as he cried, ‘ What a capital joke! 
I did not think my Amclia was so credulous.’ 

‘How he strove, first by banter and then by righteous 
indignation, to convince me he had only been testing 
my mettle—my integrity—and was injured by my sus- 
picions of him! He said I ought to have known he was 
playing a part, and that that was not the house he had 
chosen; in proof whereof he took me to another, much 
more likely to come within our honest means and 
expectations, 

“The smaller house was decided on, but there ap- 
peared some delay in arranging with the owner. Then 
it so happened that his rapidly-extending business 
called William away for two or three days at a time to 
country manufacturers (you know, Lily, there were no 
railways); now and then he had to dine or spend an 
evening with his moneyed partner, Mr. Blackmore; and 
though his warmth and ardour were not apparently 
diminished, I felt there was a difference; and even my 
sisters could twit me with his frequent absence, and 
suggest that ‘a newer face had caught his fancy.’ 

“ Thomas Dick, by this time dragged into an engage- 
ment with Miss Keith, asked me one day—I thought 
curiously —if I had heard Mr. Yetts mention Mr. 
Blackmore's sister ? 

“A cold shiver seemed to run through me, and 
involuntarily I looked down on my ring—no longer a 
fixture. I had grown thinner, with anxiety, of late. 

“That evening I took William to task; but he only 
laughed at my jealous fears, said Miss Blackmore was 
older than himself and not his style of woman. 

“The following Monday he came in, with a carpet- 
bag in his hand; said he was going to Rochdale, but 
should be back to spend Wednesday evening with me. 

“ Wednesday evening came, but no William. Instead, 
came James Dennet and Thomas Dick, with concert 
tickets. Sara was ready enough to go, but Anna did 
not care for music, and Jane went nowhere. I declined, 








solely because William was not there to escort me, and 
would be jealous if I went with cither of my cousins. 
But Tom would take no nay. He said I was moping 
for a fellow who did not deserve me; and Anna‘added, 
that if I had a grain of spirit I should not be kept at 
home waiting for him. 
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decided it. 


our way. 


“ That I went; and we called for Miss 

Keith on Ours were -dress tickets, 
.d we went in our bonnets; c: rently we occupied 

side seats, and, not being early, were far up the room. 

“We had barely settled ourselves, when an under- 
breathed ‘Hallo!’ from Tom fell on my and I 
looked up from our programme to see, walking down 
the aisle, William Yetts, got-up most elaborately, with 
a tall, regal-looking woman on his arm, and a smile on 
his face such as I had fondly thought only I could 
evoke. Of her dress I saw nothing but a nodding 
plume and a crimson scarf—the concert-room seemed to 
swim round with me. I had a dim consciousness that 
Mr. Blackmore followed in their wake; but I was 
certain of nothing but of William’s presence there, with 
another woman in my place. 

‘‘ They had swept on to the front of the dress-seats . 
secing nothing of us, knowing nothing of the aching 
heart on the side bench. 

“T saw Tom’s glance of indignation change to a look 
of compassionate regret as he bent down to bid me 
‘Show a bold front, Amelia, and bear up.’ And I 
did, shaking off my sudden faintness. 

‘Perhaps James Dennet’s muttered anathemas and 
Tom’s under-toned epithets had less to do with the 
bold front than Sara’s ill-timed remark—‘ So that’s how 
the wonderful Mr. William spends his evenings, is it ? 

‘*T held up—listened to the music and the singing, 
and made light of the matter. Yet I was thankful 
enough when Thomas, or some one, proposed that we 
should leave early, to avoid the crush. I saw that 
Thomas Dick was boiling over with suppressed rage, 
and I was afraid of a collision. 

“My cousins and Miss Keith went home with us to 
supper; and I left them to entertain the old folks in 

dining-room behind, whilst I sat down, with my 
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ri in the front parlour. 
‘‘An hour and a half had elapsed, when I heard 
William’s foot on the step. I rushed to anticipate his 


knock, lest he should be heard by the two angry men 
within; and I had no mind they should meet. 

“ He wore a drab overcoat, as if he had just come off 
a journey—indeed, he apologised for being so late (it 
was midnight) by saying the roads were blocked with 
saow, and the’coach had only just come in. I had been 
sitting with no other light than that which the moon 
poured through the panes, but I led the way into the 
parlour, and he followed. I had not contradicted his 
assertion—I had merely echoed it; and I dare say my 
reception was cold as the weather. Whilst he entered 
into a protest against my evident disbelief, I walked 
about the room, folding up a sash I had worn, and 
sin sing—I suppose to show my indifference—a couplet 

hich had caught my ear that night at the concert— 

“* Here we go, hand in hand, 
Two orphan boys from Switzerland.’ 

‘‘Me had been seated on the sofa. Starting to his 
fect, he exclaimed, ‘Amelia, where did you hear that? 
t is from a new play only just produced.’ 

“T curtsied. ‘No, sir; an old play newly rehearsed’ 
—with as much scorn as manner could convey. 
“*Why, Amelia! you are in a strange mood to- 
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“ ¢Strange events, Mr. 

ands 

“Just then a peal of 
the house. 

‘Ah! there is 

do not wish me to see. 

‘*I darted between him and the door to intercept his 


passage. 


Yetts, create strange moods;’ 





till my voice was cold—indeed, my heart felt like ice. 


laughter rang cheerily through 


some one in the next room you 


‘There is some one in the next room I do 
not wish you to see,’ I said, with emphasis, as I put my 
back against the lock, and struggled with him for the 
mastery—adding, ‘If you will come here 
morning, sir, you shall have any explanation you may 
require.’ 

“The change of the buoyant, girl to a 
resolute woman must have struck his conscience; he 
shrank away; and when I went, heart-broken, to my 
own room, I found that my ring was gone. 

“T accepted the omen, and sank on my knees to seek 
strength to bear my pain. 

“He never crossed my father’s threshold again. 
Thomas Dick was with him before breakfast; but what 
transpired I never knew. It was a stormy interview; 
and Tom said he was a craven, and unworthy of me. In 
less than a month he married Miss Blackmore. They 
went to live in the very house I had thought too large ; 
and they did ‘ cut a dash.’ 

“Jane was the only one of my sisters who had a 
touch of pity for me. Anna made no scruple 
to talk of my being ‘jilted’ before my face. Perhaps 
it was as well; it nerved my pride to sustain me. 

“But it also made me do a very foolish thing, my 
dear. It caused me to marry your grandfather—whom 
I had twice refused—just to prove that I was not likely 
to die of a broken heart. 

“ But I carried the ache of my disappointment in my 
ieart for many a weary year; for—though your grand- 
papa was a man of integrity, and I grew to honour and 
love him in the end—my love was not that which a 
woman should give to the man she marries 

‘‘My ring, Lily? Oh, that was found in about a 
week, broken, in a corner of the room, where it must 
have been jerked in our struggle. Many years after- 
wards I had it made into this little brooch, and wore 
it to pin my cap-borders down. 

“ ¢ Did Mr. Yetts have a grand smash?’ Yes, Lily; 
he failed three times—twice during his wife’s lifetime ; 
and he became a greater man than before. But he 
tried it once too often, for the last time was a thorough 
break-up. I happened to be in your grandfather's 
office when he came there on business connected with 
his bankruptcy, and—perhaps it was wrong—but | 
could not help saying, dryly, ‘Have you put this 
failure down to your wife’s extravagance, Mr. Yetts ? 
You know you had only to put down ten pounds here 
and twenty pounds there to your wife’s expenses, and 
it would pass.’ 


to-morrow 


impulsive 


Sara and 


“¢Hush! hush! Mrs. Vane; somebody may hear 
you!’ And he looked round with so frightened a face, 


that I was half sorry, though he richly deserved the 
reminder. 

“And now, Lily, take the brooch; and remember 
never to give any man a chance of putting his business 
fnilures down to his wife’s extravagance.” 
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2 Christmas Carol. 


Words by GEORGE WEATHERLY. Music by Sirk JoHn Goss, Mus. D., 
Composer to Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal. 
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Christ the Lord was born to - day, Sing Now - ell! 
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ca - dence swell ham - let, 
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and bells, o'er crag and 
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Christ the Lord was _ born to 
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— 
Christ the Lord was born to-day, | Christ the Lord was born to-day, 
Emmanuel! | Sing Nowell! 
Born in lowly Eastern inn, “Peace on earth, goodwill to men,” 
To redeem mankind from sin; Echo of the seraph strain, 
Peal out, bells, o’er hill and dell, Ring the bells o'er hill and dell, 
Christ the Lord was born to-day, Christ the Lord was born to-day, 


Emmanuel! Emmanuel ! 
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“Christ the Lord was born to-day, 


Sing Nowell!” 


“A CHRISTMAS CAROL.” 
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THAT SOVEREIGN. 


story begins in a quiet little room 
whose overlooked a retired 
in a large town. As there was 
only a week before Christmas, the street 
was, perhaps, rather more lively than 
usual, and a young woman, sitting at the 
window, watched the people passing and 
re-passing in the light of the winter 
afternoon. It may give some insight into Harriet 
Varleigh’s character when we learn that she could spare 
a few kindly thoughts to these passers-by, although her 
mind was fully occupied with trials and perplexities of 
its own. As they went and came, her heart followed 
them with silent blessings—young and old, rich and 
poor, she prayed that they might all have a happy 
Christmas. It is a bad sign when we think that the 
whole heaven ought to be dark because the little bit of 
sky just over our own heads happens to be clouded. 

By-and-bye there was a rattle of wheels in the street, 
and then a handsome carriage stopped at Mr. Varleigh’s 
door. A lady and a little girl languidly disencumbered 
themselves of their fur rugs and descended, not un- 
conscious that they were attracting some notice. 
Harriet went to meet them on the threshold. 

‘Cold weather, isn’t it, Harriet?” said Mrs. Hardy, 
kissing her sister. ‘ But Adelaide and I are fond of 
fresh air, and we would not use the brougham to-day. 
How are father and mother ?” 

“ Not in very good spirits, Lydia,’ Harriet answered. 
** But they will be glad to see you.” 


window 


strect 





The value of one of Mrs. Hardy’s diamond rings ! 


would have purchased all the furniture and simple | 


ornaments in that little parlour, and yet there was 
always an air of comfort and refinement about the room. 
Perhaps Lydia wondered why it was that her own satin 
and velvet-covered chairs and costly tables did not 
make her grand house look more like a home. But 
there were no such thoughts as these in the mind of her 
daughter ; Adelaide looked about her, and marvelled, 
for the hundredth time, how grandfather and grand- 
mother and Aunt Harriet could live in that poky place. 

‘Wel, father,” said Lydia, taking a chair by the 
old man’s side, ‘‘this failure of Belmont’s is a terrible 
business. It’s a great blow for you and dear mother.” 

“ Yes, Lydia, yes,” responded Mr. Varlcigh, patiently. 
“T’ve been his head clerk for sixteen years, ever since 
my own failure, you know, and he knows that I served 
him faithfully. It’s a hard thing for a man of my age 
to be thrown out of employment.” 

“T wish my husband had a place to offer you,” said 
Mrs. Hardy, with evident sincerity. 

“T shouldn't like Mark to turn away any of his 
people on my account,’ Mr. Varleigh replied. ‘It 

ir, Lydia. I don’t think, however, that 
I shall find anything to do in this town; it seems to me 
that my work here is done.” 

“But, father, where would you seek employment if 
not here?” asked Lydia, in a troubled tone. “ You 
surely will not go among strangers ? ” 
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“Your mother and I have been talking the matter 
over,” he “and last week I wrote to Mr 
Powell, asking if he had room for me in his establish- 
ment. You know that he is one of my oldest friends. 
Well, his answer came this morning, and he says neither 
yes nor no, but tells me to come up to London to- 
morrow, and adds that he should like to see his god- 
child again.” 

“And you are going, father? 
said Lydia. 

* Yes, and Harriet too. We think that the sight of 
her may make him feel still more kindly towards us. 
He lost a daughter of his own not long ago.” 

“Tt is bitter weather for a journey,’”’ Lydia remarked. 
And then she glanced at Harriet, sitting by the window 
in her well-worn serge gown. 

Now Harriet was a daily governess, and had by no 
means a liberal salary. The sum that a journey to 
London would was a mere trifle to the rich 
brewer’s wife, but it was a serious matter to the poor 
teacher. 

Mrs. Hardy had been shopping that afternoon—buy- 
ing pretty things for Adelaide’s Christmas-tree, and 
bats and balls for her two boys. Then, too, she had 
seen some Honiton lace which was just the thing for 
that new dress of hers, and she had bought that, anda 
few costly articles with which the shopman had tempted 
her. She had gone out with plenty of money in her 
pocket, and was coming home with exactly one sovereign 
in her purse. One sovereign. A journey to London, 
first-class, would cost eighteen and sixpence; but 
Harriet and her father would travel second-class. 


answered ; 


And Harriet too?” 


cost 


i Something (what was it?) prompted her to slip that 


a foot-warme1 


sovereign into her sister’s hand as she said good-bye. 
But as she stood up to depart she resisted the impulse. 
She was not, on the whole, very well pleased with 
Harriet; that young woman was too straightforward 
to flatter, and too sensible to be awed by Mrs. Hardy's 
wealth and grandeur. If, instead of honestly getting 
her own living, Harriet had hung round Lydia’s neck 
like a millstone, and had paid her for her favours with 
unlimited homage, Mrs. Hardy would have felt more 
kindly disposed towards her. And so Lydia hardened 
herself, and kept the sovereign in her pocket. 
“Good-bye, Harriet,’ she said; “you will find it 
very cold in the train to-morrow. I advise you to have 





Harriet smiled to herself, thinking of the curious 
appropriateness of certain Bible words to the present 
occasion. “ And if one of you say, Depart in peace, be 
ye warmed and filed; notwithstanding ye give them 
not those things which are needful to the body; what 
doth it profit?” 

Another text was ringing in Lydia’s ears as she 
stepped into her carriage—a text that sent a hot flush 
into her checks in spite of the frosty winter weather. 
‘“ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God!” 

It did not strike her, as her carriage rolled on out of 
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that quict strect, that it is a fearful thing to wrestle 
with one’s good angel and conquer him. 

The Hardys were universally spoken of as liberal 
It was Mark Hardy’s pk asure to be noted for 
lavish good nature. ile used to say that he liked to 
spend his money in a royal way; and he delighted in 
giving people more than they expected, or hed any 
right to expect. If he stayed at an inn he fee’d waiters 
and chambermaids and ostlers in a fashion that made 
them stare, 

‘¢ What a princely sort of gentleman! ” said they, 
his hearing; and behind his back they whispered, Anon 
. titter, ‘The fool and his money soon parted.” Alas 
for Mark! He had not learnt that gold, like grain, 
must be sown in the right soil if it is to produce a 
harvest. 

If Harvict had entertained a faint hope that Lydia 
might have spared a coin to her sister out of her 
abundance, it was resigned without a sigh. Harriet 
was no longer a very young girl, and she had learnt to 
live her life, and make the best of it. After Mrs. 
Hardy’s departure she went up-stairs, and counted her 
money—not a difficult task, seeing that all she possessed 
was three pounds nine shillings and sixpence. And 
then, with this vast sum spread out upon her little 
dressing-table, she foolishly fell to building castles in 
the winter twilight. How delightful it must be, she 
thought, to be clever enough to make a comfortable 
income instead of a governess’s salary! If she had only 
had talent enough, now, to become an artist, like Frank 
Darby ! 

She remembered how, in her school-days, she had 
been the favourite pupil of old Darby, the drawing- 
master. The other girls had laughed at her sometimes 
for her courtesy and attention to the old man who had 
ae shabby in his dress and reserved in manner. 

Shey laughed still more when, on Saturday afternoons, 
UWarrict spent her lcisure hours in going to the drawing- 
master’s home, and ministering to his young daughter, 
vho was dying of consumpticn. There was a son in 








pe ople. 

















that home, seven or cight years older than Harrict, who 


regarded the kind-hearted school-girl as somebody very 
little lower than the angels. Well, the daughter dicd 
Harriet left school, and then came Lydia’s m: welnge, 
closely followed by = change in Mr. Varleigh’s cir- 
cumstances. Of late years, Harrict, in her teacher-life, 
had heard and read of one Frank Darby, who was fast 
becoming a famous artist, and wondered if he could 
really be the old drawing-master’s son. 

It was mae and dark in the little chamber, so Harriet 
locked up her money, left her dreams, and went down- 
irs to tea and the dutics of life. Her father had 
been reading Mr. Poweli’s letter again, and was hopeful 
about the result of tae morrow’ Her mother’s 
face bri seating herself at the 
rething good was in 
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rhtened when Hairict, 

table, declared that she believed so 
store for them all. 

The journey to London was not 9. very pleasant one. 
The travellers rose and dressed in the darkness of a 
wintcr morning, and started before the day had fairly 
But when at last the sun came up, there was 
frozen streams that, 





dawned. 
such a sparkle on frosty fields and 
despite the cold, Harriet almost enjoyed herself. Still, 





ing feet that 
and then 





it was with benumbed fingers and 
the pair alighted on the London platform, 
rattled off in a cab to Oxford Street. 

“Mr. Powell told me he was to be found at his 
place of business,” si Mr. Varleigh. ‘*You have 
never seen his shop, Harrict; he is one of the largest 
silk-mercers in tea 

They found Mr. Powell in a well-furnished parlour 
at the back of his palace of plate glass. Harriet’s heart 
was too full of anxicty just the n to be moved to 
covetousness at the sight of clegant winter costumes 
and fur jackets that would have cost more than a whole 
year’s salary. The silk mercer received them very 
kindly, and looked at Harriet with a fatherly interest, 
which was heighter ) plainness of her 
dress. She was too sensible a wor not to feel that 
cheap finc ry is 2 poor substitute for h materials; but 
she took an honest feminine pride in looking her best. 
Mr. Powell concluded his business in a short time. 
After a few questions and answers, he agreed to engage 
Mr. Varleigh as a clerk in his establishment, and the 
salary he oifered was better than Harrict’s fath r had 
received from his former employer. 

In all London there were not, perhaps, two gladder 
hearts than the pair that had been so heavy in the 
early morning. Then, too, Mr. Poweil had told 
Harrict that he thought he could get her the post of daily 
governess in the family of his marricd daughter, so that 
She was wont to 
k 
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her cup of happiness was full et. 
say, long afterwards, that _ligh t hearts ma 
feet. The wide pavement in O: " ord Street was a little 
slippery that day, and Tarrict, taking small heed of her 
iddenly measured her length on the ston: 

r Mr. Varleigh uttered a cry of alarm; but | before 


ke careless 














] hr « tye yop 
a by a sironger 


he could offer his aid, Harriet was rais< 
i She stood up, bi 


‘ 





ng and confused, 





arm than 
o mect the gaze of a pair of 
ook still farther cisconcerted her 

“T hope you are not hurt,” said an cqually familiar 





amiliar eyes, whose steady 


| voice. 

Not in the least, thank ‘ 
irt of her much-enduvi: 
said the voice again. “It 


wered, hastily 


¥ sore gown. 








brushing the sk 
“T can’t be mistaken,” 

surely is Miss Varieigh !”’ 
“Yes; and you are Mr. Frank Darby,” she responded, 

brightly. “Oh, how strange that we nec meet in 
t=) . e 

this way! Mr. Darby—my father.” 
Mr. Varleigh had never heard of Mr. Darby in his 

5 A 

life, but he was in that happy mood which renders a 
> . 

walked along 











man cor = to every body. The thre 
Oxford Street as naturally as if they had been in the 
habit of a every 
“¢T knew you at once,” said Frank 
“vou are very little altered.’ 
to a woman who is on the wrong 
“side of five-and-twenty to be told that she looks much 
the same as she did at seventeen. And poor aia 
who had had her full share of the wear and tear of life, 
was quite comforted and heartened by that little speech. 


> che 


“And you are a great artist now, are you not?” s 





Darby to Harriet ; 





Now, it is plea: 


asked, simply. 
“ Well, I believe I'm getting up the world’s ladder,’ 





he answered, smiling. “ But climbing is hard work.” 
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she questioned, timidly 
Miss Varlei ~. He 


y early difficulties 


“ And your father ? 
‘*The dear old man is at rest, 
lived long enough, however, 
He never forgot you 


to see m 
all conquered. and your kindness 
to our poor Alice.” 

As Frank said this his firm voi 
Success had neither hardened his | 
anxious to forget his humbler days. 
few words, Harriet told him of th 
had known, and of their plans for th 

**So you are to live in L 
a glad tone. “ You will let »h 
Miss Varleigh, I hope, and pee m 

She gave the required promise 
Harriet back to 
excitement which was very unusual in her quiet life. 
It was a happy little finn hat gathered round 
Mr. Varleigh’s humble that night, and the 


trembled a little. 
irt nor made him 
And then, in a 
changes that she 

e future. 
ndon,’’ he said, in 
ive your address, 
to call upon you.” 
and they parted; 
a pleasant state of 


coming 


her home in 


going 


supper-tabl Le 


mother could not help remarking that the daughter looked 
all the fresher for the journey. So light was Harriet’s 
heart when she retired to rest, that she lay awake for 


in her 


But 

was restless and 

by the sting of a duty. 
| 


enough good left in Lydia to make he 


Mrs. 
irritable, 

There was still 
r dissatisfied with 


very thankfulness and joy. Hardy, 


luxurious house, 


neglected 


herseli. 








tormented | 


The married daughter shed many tears when her | 
parents and sister took leave of her. She had no 
puting gift for Harriet; but Harriet was no longer in 
need of her aid. Mr. Powell had sent his god-child ¢ 


Christmas present of five pounds, and a parcel contain- 
jacket and cloth to 
fashionable gown. It vexed Lydia that a friend should 
do what a sister had left undone. Moreover, Harriet 
looked provokingly young and bright in her handsome 
new costume, and Mrs. Hardy that case and 
tuxury had impaired her own ch of pre- 
serving them. 

There are modest streets a 
found le 
Varleighs discovered suitable q 
Oxford Street. Mr. Powell's daughter liv: 
house in Regent’s Park, and was at first a little disposed 
to look coldly on her father’s protégée. But when it was 
ascertained that Mr. Darby, the great artist, frequently 
visited the Varleighs, Mrs. Barland congratulated her- 
self on having secured such an excellent 
Miss Varleigh, and was prepared to treat Harriet as a 
friend. It was not long, however, before the exct 
governess resigned her situation. 

One 
were in the fresh leafiness of early summer, 
taking her daily walk to the Barlands’ 
wandered towards her fr 
and cats and begg 


a sealskin enough mike a 


he 


y 
Ss 


knew 
ums instead 
nd cheap lodgings to be 
neighbourhoods; and the 
0 far from 


even in fashional 
uarters not t 


d in a fine 


governess as 


1} 4 
llent 


1- 
ark 


trees in Revont’s I 
Harri 


morning, when all the 
t was 
house. Flower- 


scents gardens 


ym 


shubberies ; dogs rars Werte 


| 


and } 
basking in | 


the sunshine; and fashionable beauties were still asleep | 


and dreaming of last night’s ball. It was no surprise to 
the little governess to see Frank Darby coming towards 
her; the busy artist had already had two hours of hard 
work, and was refreshing himself, as he often did, by a 
walk after breakfast. 

But there was something in his gre 
the colour to her 


ting that morning 
that sent checks. Harrict looked 


anywhere but into his face—away to the trees and the 
stately houses—and then silently scolded herself for 


being such a goose. 

“T came out on purpose to meet you, Miss Varleigh,” 
said straightforward Frank. ‘‘ There is a question that 
I long to ask you. I wanted to ask it years ago, but I 
didn’t dare to do so. Can 

“No,” replied Harrict, r 
fib. 

“ Well, then, it’s 
Harriet No,id 
marry me *”’ 

Now, Harrict was 


mu guess what it is?” 
cklessly telling a terrible 
just th Do you love me a little, 
n’t mean a little, but well enough to 


not wholly unprepared for this 


| question, and yet, when it was asked, it positively took 





yreath. Th short silence before she 
recovered the power ot 
“T think I do,” she answere 


a leo? 
1} 


I do, Frat 


away her t re was a 


speech. 
d at last. “Yes; I'm 
sure 

Then the pair wal Barland’s 


Darby’s own 


together to Mrs. 
they passed Mr. 
house, whi handsomer than the Barlands’. 
Harriet thought of all the which the 
artist’s dwelling contained, and had a vision of the soft 
rich colours that made his rooms so pleasant to the eyes. 
Was it really there, 
and be mistress of such a beautiful home ? 

Before autumn set in there was a quiet wedding at 
West-end church. Mrs. Hardy and her husband were 
present at the ceremony; but Lydia’s face looked worn 
and old, and Mark had : jaded aspect, which did not 
escape Harriet’s notice Sut there was not time for the 
sisters to say many words to each other, and the Hardys 
went home day after the wedding. Perhaps 
Mr. and Mrs. Varleigh, proud of the match that Harriet 
‘upied to sce the change in 
Certain it is that Mrs. Hardy was 


lked 


gate, and on their way 
h was even 


art treasures 


pe. that she was going to live 


u 
I 


on th 
had made, were too much oc 
Lydia and Mark. 
glad to get 
bitterness, t 


away from London, and said to herself, with 


some hat she was no longer a person of 


consequence in her own family. 

Years passed away, 
seldom. Two li 
Regent's Park: and the 
home had outgrown toys and dolls, and were giving 
themselves the airs of grown-up people. Grandmamma 
Varleigh used to say that children grew up too soon 
now-a-days, and she did her best to keep Harriet's little 
ones in their babyhood. Meanwhile, neither the Var- 
leighs nor the Darbys knew how badly things were 
going on with the Hardys. 

It was a very commonplace story, after all—the story 
of a self-willed man who knew that he must in the end 
the hill, and yet would not be 
career. If Lydia expostulated, her 
him more reckless; and at 

sheer despair, and let him 


and Harriet and 
iren had come to the house in 


Lydia met very 





sons and daughters in Lydia’s 


reach the bottom of 
checked in his 
words only served to make 
» held her peat 
go his way. 

There came a ¢ 
roughout the 


length she 


Christmas Eve when it was 
that the Hardys’ cir- 
they possibly could be. 
over shop-counters, in 
i-tables with that keen 
talk about which is so 
the gossips were busy with 


rtain 
town 
cumstances bad 
People discussed the matter 
mienenpens ms, and over 

delight in 
very human. 


known. thr 
were as 


as 


ed 
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her affairs, Lydia sat alone in her pretty boudoir, too 
miserable to weep, and too weary to think. Already 
the pampered servants were beginning to be insolent, 
and the table was covered with tradesmen’s bills. Mark 
had gone up to town to face one or two of his principal 
creditors. Lydia had received a letter from him by 
that morning’s post, asking her to come and join him at 
once, and saying that he was nervous and out of health. 
In the midst of all their ruin and desolation, the love of 
man and wife was beginning, as it often does in such a 
case, to bloom afresh, and poor Mark was feeling that 
he could not do without Lydia. But he had quite 
forgotten one important fact, and that was _ that 
Mrs. Hardy had scarcely any money in her possession. 

Incredible as it might have seemed to most people, 
Lydia had only one sovereign and two shillings remain- 
ing in her purse. How could she go away, even fora 
teow days, and leave her children without money? And 
there were her travelling expenses to be paid out of this 
slender sum. Go she must, and Adelaide and the boys 
must make the best of their circumstances; for there 
was not one of those gay friends who had been so 
royally entertained in the brewer's mansion to whom 
Lydia could apply. She shrank from asking a favour, 
knowing only too well that, as rats run away from a 
falling house, so do acquaintances desert a needy friend. 

It was already past noon, and still she was sitting 
there with Mark’s letter in her hand, and her mind full 
of unutterable perplexity and confusion. When she 
wanted to think, clearly and steadily, about the present, 
her thoughts went straying back to the past—back toa 
winter afternoon long ago, when it was just before 
Christmas. She saw again her father’s little parlour, 
and Harriet sitting by the window in her shabby serge 
zown. She saw, too, the patient smile on her sister’s 
poor pale face as the carriage rolled away from the 
door. 

That sovereign! Then, as now, she had one gold 
coin remaining in her purse; and then, as now, certain 
Dible words were ringing in her ears: but they were not 
“Give, and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, 
and running over, shall men give into your bosom. 
ior with the same measure that ye mete withal it shall be 
neasured to you again.” 

Surely the words of the Great Teacher are verified 
every hour in our own lives, and in the lives of those 
around us. He who for three-and-thirty years took 
our nature upon Him, and walked our earth, has left us 
no warning more solemn than this. For the first time 
in her life poor Lydia realised how thoroughly our Lord 
knew the human heart, and how, in His infinite love, 
He strove to guard it against the agony that it is prone 
to bring upon itself. 

Her head was bowed upon her hands, and her whole 
frame was so shaken with sobs that she did not hear 
the opening of the door. It was not until an arm was 


the same words. 


put tenderly round her shoulders that she looked up. 
Harriet was by her side. 





“Dear Lydia,” she said, “ Mark came last night and 
told us all. I have come to take you and the children 
back to town with me, and we will have a happy 
Christmas, please God, in spite of the troubles, I 
daresay you have forgotten our old servant Elizabeth. 
At our suggestion Mark has written to her, telling her 
to come and take charge of the house till your return. 
Don’t break down, Lydia; all will be well yet.” 

“ Oh, Harriet !’’ sobbed Mrs. Hardy, resting her head 
on that kind breast; ‘‘don’t you remember the time 
when Belmont failed, and father was thrown out of his 
situation? I’ve been sitting here and thinking how f 
saw you in need of aid and hardened my heart. When 
[ came in on that winter afternoon, and heard that you 
were going to London, I had just one sovereign in my 
purse, and a voice seemed to bid me give it to you to 
pay your travelling expenses. I stifled the voice, 
Harriet, and I deserve to suffer for it. Do you know 
how much money I have got now? Just one sovereign 
and two shillings, Harriet, not a farthing more.” 

Harriet was silent for a moment. She remembered 
how, at that time, she had thought it more than possible 
that a day like this might come to her sister. 

“Lydia,” she answered at last, “‘ when we get the 
first clear glimpse of our real selves, it is always an 
agonising moment in our lives. But it is the most 
blessed moment that we can know on this side of the 
grave.” 

Just as the winter dusk had set in, Mrs. Darby and 
her charges quitted the great luxurious house which had 
never been a true home, and drove away to the railway 
station. And then followed the three hours’ journey 
to London, and the arrival in the darkness of the 
December evening. It was impossible to forget that it 
was Christmas Eve, for crowds were coming and going, 
arriving and departing, as the trains came and went. 
What happy meetings there were on that vast London 
platform! Parents and children, and 
maidens, friends whose hearts had never been severed, 
although their paths in life lay far apart—all these 
were coming together to spend the world’s great holy- 
day—the blessed Christmas-tide. 

“¢On earth, peace,’ said Harriet to her sister. 
“ Be assured, Lydia, that this ‘peace’ is meant for 
you.” 

And truly, from that time, peace entered Lydia’s soul, 
and kept her calm when she was called upon to begin 
life anew. Seeing her so brave and steadfast, Mark 
borrowed his wife’s courage, and put his shoulder to the 
wheel with such energy that he partly regained his old 
standing in the commercial world. But the grand 
house and furniture, and the carriages and horses, were 
sold; the Hardys were forced to content themselves 
with living in a humble style, and those who loved 
them best saw that they and their children were all the 
better for these changes. 

And to this day Lydia Hardy tells her grandchildren 
that the good angel she had driven away came back to 
her on a Christmas Eve. 
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FISHING village, whatever poetical license 


picturesque object. The ocean itself, look 
on it where we may, is always grand; but 
when we turn towards its human fringe, 
there is too often nothing but a straggling 
collection of very common-place houses, 
with lumber, untidiness, and unsavoury odours in 
abundance. This could not be said, however, of the 
little village of Sandcliffe, which—clean, comfortable, 
and prettily grouped—lay nestled behind the sandhills, 
or dunes, covered with a peculiar kind of grass, called 
marram, that take the place of bare, unbroken cliff, 
with advantage to the eye, in some parts of our eastern 
coast. The village belonged to one who took pleasure 
in studying the comfort of the poor fishermen, and who 
thought it a shame to think of what was tasteful and 
becoming in connection only with his own noble house 
and grounds, that stood embowered in foliage in close 
proximity to the shore. 

It was the young squire’s birthday, and it was being 
kept at the Hall with unusual rejoicing. A birthday is 
a joy in proportion to the depth of our reasons for 
thanking God that some one was born then; and there 
were many who had reason to thank God that Chris- 
topher Rendel was born into this world of trial: but 
one above all others. Let us look for a moment at two 
or three of the family party. There is the squire’s 
mother, a young-looking elderly lady, evidently once a 
beauty, and with a complexion still marvellously fresh 
and fair; there is her only daughter, just married, 
the exact representation of what her mother must once 


have been, only with more force of character in her ! 


expression; and there is her husband, of whom we can 


only say at present that his attentions appear strangely | 


divided between his lovely bride and a little misshapen 
dwarf of a man, who seems to be thinking of everybody 
but himself, and with a face like sunshine, and who is 
doing the honours of the house with more grace than 
many an Adonis, 


Yes, Christopher Rendel, the lord of a fair heritage, | 


is a cripple. A dreadful fall when an infant caused 
him to go through life with a deformity that threatened 
to mar every other advantage he possessed; but in 
God’s mercy it was to be far otherwise. Very beautiful 
it was to see how, instead of spoiling his happiness, this 
crook in his lot was made to add to it; and how, in- 
stead of embittering his existence, it was made to 
sweeten it. The darkness was turned to greater light. 
The beauty of outward form, so hopelessly crushed, was 
more than compensated by the higher beauty of a loving 


and unselfish heart. The cruel shock that crippled him | 


for life became the means of incalculable good to all 
who came within the reach of his influence; and no one 
who looked on Christopher Rendel a second time thought 
any more of his deformity. 

One there was who, above all others, had reason to 
bless him all the days of his life; and this was the 
history of it. 


may typically make it, is not invariably a | 


“HIS INESTIMABLE BENEFIT.” 


It must be premised that the squire’s mothcr, the 
peach-complexioned, comely old lady, was one of those 
unwise parents who, for some reason or other, invariably 
take exception to every individual who proposes, or 
seems likely to propose, to take their daughter away 
The phenomenon is chiefly observable where there is 
only one daughter, as in Mrs. Rendel’s case, and 
suggests the ill-natured notion that the parent is un- 
willing to sacrifice the comforts of a daughter's socicty : 
which, however natural, is culpably selfish. At all 
events, many an offer had been made for Alice Rendel’s 
hand, and every one of them, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent, and whatever might have been poor Alice’s 
feelings in the matter, was ruthlessly cast aside as not 
being up to the mark. The last who had ventured on 
this forlorn hope was a Mr. Groby, who lived a few 
miles off, and was, in all respects—leaving the little 
question of the heart undetermined—a suitable match, 
having, like Rendel, come carly into possession of 
a good property through his father’s decease. But Mr. 
Groby fared like all the rest; only he was near at hand, 
and could observe the situation. 

Christopher liked Groby, and said to his mother one 
day, in his habitually respectful way, ‘‘I am afraid, 
mother, we are dealing hard lines to Alice in allowing 
her no choice as to her future lot.” 

“T am not aware, Chris, that she has made any 
choice,” replied his mother, rather stiffly. 

“ Have you asked her ?” 

“Tt will be time enough to do that when any one comes 
| forward who is worthy of her position; at present, I 
| know of no such person.” 
“There’s Groby. He’s a fine young fellow, with 
| plenty of means, and, judging by his habits and con- 
versation, a thoroughly well-disposed, religious-minded 
| man.” 
i ‘* My dear Chris, you are so amiable: you like every- 
| body. What! give our Alice to a man who is nothing 
| more, and never will be anything more, than a plodding 
' gentleman farmer?” 
“Well, mother, if every one is to be pronounced 
| unworthy of dear Alice, we must take care she is not 
| driven to be unworthy of herself.” 

“What do you mean?” said Mrs. Rendel, in 
surprise. 

“Why, I mean that I think Alice cared for young 
Groby, and that, since you gave him a point-blank 
refusal, she has looked distressed and almost reckless. 
And this morning, when I drove down to the beach, 
I saw her talking to Frank Massiter as he was going 
off to fish. We shouldn’t like her to take a fancy to 
an unsteady fellow like him.” 





Christopher was right there. Frank Massiter was « 
| young man who had for several weeks been lodging in 
| the village for the avowed object of amusing himself by 
' fishing. Who he was, and why he came to such a retired 
| place, was a mystery; but he was so thoroughly the 
| gentleman, and his manners were so attractive, that the 

young squire had civilly invited him to the Hall more 
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than once, where he had acquitted himself as any gentle- 
man would do, though it was plain enough that he was 
fast. He repre sential himself as an idle man, passionately 
fond of all sport, and as having strong upon him a fit 
of liking for sea-fishing on the eastern coast. 

Rendel, however, scorned idea—for it is a 
singular fact that parents, when they claim the absolute 
right of choosing a husband for their daughters, are blind 
to the danger of those dau; » tor them- 
At the same time, not uncommon incon- 
sistency in such cases, while she deemed it i 
that 


Mrs, the 





ters choosing or 





selves, ( 





:possible 
ehter could so dem«¢ 
lf took a great fancy to the good- 


her dau 


1 man, she hers 





looking stranger, who knew we 
a } c rd } , xy > 

‘ceable to one whose personal vanity had by no means 

So Frank Massiter had an ally in 

enemy, and he 





cutirely evaporated. 
his most uncompromising 
f the chances it threw In the n 


ntly but firmly remonstrated with by her 


in his way. 1canwhile, 
‘Avice was ge 
brother. 

““Why do you allow that man,’ 
forward in his attentions to yeu?” 

“*T can assure you, dear brother,”’ she replied, without 
the least warmth—she never could be angry with 
Christopher—‘‘ that he is never in the slightest degree 
forward ; and I think you know me well enough to feel 
certain I should never be so.” 

‘+ But he isa perfect stranger to you, Alice. Wenone 
of us know anything about him, except that 
evidently a man of the world, addicted to pleasure.” 

“ But you have him here; and mother is very much 
taken with him. If he is good enough for that, surely 
he is good enough to be civilly answered when 
to speak to me out of doors.”’ 

‘Yes; but that happens so often.” He looked wistfully 
at his sister, as if he would read her heart, and then added, 
in his affectionate way—“ Oh! I am so sorry for you, 
dear Alice; I am sure that something is troubling you 
and that you are not yourself; but never despair, I will 
try and persuade our mother to pay a little more regard 
Only keep out of his way as much as 
people occasion to talk about 


* said he, “to be so 





to your feelings. 
possible, and don’t give 
you.” 

“People may talk as they please,” she replied, “if only 
my dear brother trusts me, as assuredly he may.” 
But they quite misunderstood each other that time. 

Not so with young Groby and the stranger. The 
former had heard of Frank Massiter’s appearance, like a 
trange planet, at Sandcliffe—in fact, he had met him at 
the Hall, and seen how acceptable he was to the all-potent 
mother; his jealousy was increased by the consciousness 
of the stranger’s superior attractiveness, and by the 
rumour which did not fail to reach him (magnified, of 
course, in direct ratio with the distance it had to travel) 
of the conversations on the beach and elsewhere ; and he 
determined to see for himself. 











The opportunity soon came. One morning he rode down 
to Sandcliffe, and had just reached the top of the gang- 
way that led trom the road to the beach, when he 
the obnoxious stranger in the act of politely bowing to 
Alice Rendel as she appeared to turn away from him for 
a walk along the sands. Had he known how fond she had 
all her life been of walking there, and how momentary 


saw 


| 


an herself as to think of | 


ll how to make himself | 


made the most | 


he is } 


he happens | 


had been the salutations between them, he 
probably have thought little of the matter. 
he imagined there had been one of the interviews going 
on of which he had heard, and his blood was up. Hi 
rode straight to where Massiter was standing near thi 
little sailing-boat he had chaz 


would 
As it was, 


tered, and which was being: 
on giving the fellow 
rtainly a little 
siter’s gentlemanly 
but though cooled, 





got ready for a voyage, angrily bent 
a bit of his mind. 


as he got nearer, and observed 


His heat was ec cooled 





repose and perfect sclf-possession ; 
the fire was by no means put out. 
“Still after your fishing, sir,” said Groby, in a nasty, 
short, irritat 
©¥6 i 
stare. 
‘* You must have 


1 wav 
ed Way. 


was the answer, accompanied by a haughir 


an extraordinary taste for it.” 
said Massite 


out by the other’s tone of 


‘¢Porhaps I have,” r, not at all drawn 
inquiry, and turning quictly 
towards the b 
launched. 


“ec 


ut, which was now almost ready to be 


You have other fish to fry, I 
“ What's that to you, sir? 
round at him with an indignant glance. 
‘A great 1 Groby. “ Nobody knows 
who you are, and yet you come and associate familiarlh 
with all of us, as if ——” 


daresay.” 








said the stranger, looking 


deal,’ repli 


“T carry my quality in my manners, as you do,” 
said Massiter, getting into the boat in the most leisurely 
way. “If you desire to know more about me, have the 
goodness to call on me at my lodgings; I am anxious 
not to lose this tide. I promise to satisfy you on every 
point you ought, as a gentleman, to ask; but I warn 
you, that if you ask impertinent questions you will 


| have to take the consequences.” 


| and mutter something about impudence. 


| away, 


There was such dignity in his coolness, that Groby 
could only look after him, as the boat was pushed off. 
But he rod 
vowing that he would leave no stone unturned 
to find out Massiter’s history, whom he set down more 
than ever to be some unprincipled adventurer, whos 
stock-in-trade consisted of nothing more than polished 
manners and boundless assurance. 

And he kept his vow, and was successful in his in- 
quiries, which no professional detective could have carried 
out with more skill or perseverance; for love is mor 
inciting than the hope of pelf. About a fortnight after 
his encounter with Massiter, he called at the Hall to see 


| the squire on urgent business, and the result of the 


| made about the stranger’s real character, 


; Dot 


interview was that, owing to the discoveries he had 
it was resolved 
to leave him unnoticed to the fate that was swiftly 
overtaking him. 

It overtook him more swiftly than they expected, 
and in another At the very time that Groby 
was telling his tale at the Hall, Massiter was out fishing. 
but old John Green, the 
accompanied him, observed that, 





way. 
It was a calm sunny day; 
fisherman, who always 
unlike his usual manner, he was listless and dul 
civilly rallied him upon it. 
‘“*Can you swim, Green? 
abruptly. 
“No, sir 


l, and 


”* the young man asked, 


and 


us fishermen can swim, 
” 


very few of 
much use if we could off our coast. 
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“ Because if you could,” he continued, not noticing 
what the other said, ‘“‘I shouldn’t mind if the boat were 
to upset and give me my quietus.” 

“ What makes you talk so, sir ?’’ said the fisherman, 
seriously; “the Almighty takes us sometimes at our 
word.” 

“T’ll tell you a secret, Green,” he went on. “I’ve 
been doing just what I like for two or three years past, 
and I’m heartily sick of it. I don’t know anything in 
the world that I care about. Perhaps drowning would 
be exciting.” 

‘¢Mercy on us!” exclaimed the fisherman, pointing 
suddenly towards the horizon; “ you are likely to have 
to try it. The sea out there is all in a foam, and the 
wind has swung round and is coming up in a gale. 
Pull up the anchor, sir, while I hoist the sail. We 
must run before the wind.” 

Too late. The sudden gale swept on before them, 
and with magic speed roused up the dreadful surf of 
the eastern coast. The crested breakers tossed the boat 
like a nutshell as she got among them, and then rolled 
her over and over amidst the boiling foam. Little 
chance of escape through such a surf. The fisherman, 
encumbered with his sea-boots, was quickly engulphed 
and beaten down to death by the heavy breakers; and 
so had his companion fared, but for the long oar which, 
unwilling now to die without a struggle, he had chanced 
to clutch, and held with desperate tenacity. And then, 
for many minutes, that seemed hours, there was a fierce 
battling with the pitiless waves, a conflict between 
incessant buffetings and the power of endurance of a 
strong man. 

The fishermen soon gathered on the beach, but they 
could do nothing, unless it so happened that the 
drowning man should be carried in towards shore by 
some tremendous sea, and any were daring enough to 
run the extreme risk of dashing in to seize him or throw 
him a rope. But there was one amongst them for 
whose sake they would dare anything, and the unlikely 
opportunity was afforded them. 

‘There he is; run in and save him, my brave 
fellows!” the voice of Christopher was heard shouting, 
“ Fifty pounds for the man who brings him on shore!” 

And it was done. But whether Frank Massiter was 
dead or alive none could say for a long long time. 

When at length he did awake to consciousness, he 
found himself in bed, but where he could not tell, until 
his eye fell on a dwarfed figure, whose pleasant face 
was turned towards him in cager interest. It was not 











a case of mere resuscitation from drowning—he was 
inwardly hurt by the dreadful kneading in that trough, 
and it was a question whether he would ever get over 
it. For many weeks he hovered between life and death; 
and during all that time the squire nursed him with a 
brother’s care and a sister’s tenderness, procuring for 
him the best of medical attendance, without which the 
patient must have died. 

Many a time he made up his mind to tell the squire 
all, and as often he shrunk back. He was so ashamed 
of the past, so unwilling to lay bare the involvement of 
the present. But at last, encouraged by that brotherly 
face, so grave and yet so kind, he did tell all: told of 
his family and connections; of his reckless, spendthrift 








career; of his coming to Sandcliffe to be out of the 
way ; of his terrible waking-up, and of his fixed resolve 
to be henceforth another man. And Christopher Rendel 
looked less grave and kinder than ever, and believed in 
all he said thoroughly, the more so because it was so 
slow in coming. 

“ But amendment,’ added Massiter, sorrowfully, 
“ will not blot out the past, nor redeem me from its just 
consequences: it will not pay my debts, which are 
overwhelmingly great. And therefore I propose, so 
soon as I am able to be moved from your hospitable 
house, to give myself up to my creditors, and pay the 
only penalty I at present can for my misdeeds.” 

The squire’s eyes were very moist, and he turned 
aside as he said, to Massiter’s surprise and discom- 
posure, ‘‘ We will talk of this another time; you are 
too weak to go on with such a painful subject now.” 
And he left him, and did not see him again for several 
days, so that Massiter was disconcerted and puzzled. 

One morning, however, a letter came, which, when 
opened, perfectly overwhelmed him, as if he were 
mentally tossed about again in the raging billows. His 
agitation was extreme, and he could not rest until the 
squire was sent for. 

“T have a letter here,” he cried, in the greatest 
excitement, “which informs me that some nameless 
friend has come forward, unsolicited, and paid all my 
debts in full! Dear Rendel, you are that friend, are 
you not?” 

The squire answered, with a smile, “ Whoever the 
friend may be, he evidently desires to be nameless.” 

“T can only accept it as anew and greater obligation 
which [ shall delight in repaying, and yet can never 
repay.” 

“So let it be; your friend, depend on it, will never 
find fault with that.” 

“You have set me free to lead a better life, without 
the hopeless incubus of a liability I could not meet. ‘A 
brother is born for adversity.’ ”’ 

‘‘And ‘there isa Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother,’’’ added Rendel: ‘He has done more for us than 
your friend has done for you.” 

Yet the squire had made a great mistake on one point, 
as men always do when they meddle with such matters : 
he had pleaded with his mother for Mr. Groby, when all 
the time Alice cared nothing for him, but for another. 
However, his mother, with discernment only to be 
accounted for by personal predilection and the charm of 
an unexceptionable family-name, made all right in due 
time, and gave her daughter to the man she had liked 
but never allowed herself to love till she could do so 
with proper self-respect. 

Can we wonder then that as he watched with 
admiring eyes the crippled form of his brother-in-law 
on that bright birthday, Frank Massiter blessed God 
that such a brother had been born for him. 

So, thank we God for Christmas-tide, and for Him 
who then was born unto us: for He is the Friend, 
surpassing every other friend, whose “inestimable 
benefit” it is that He was born into this world in order 
to pay through suffering our debts to eternal justice, 
that so each one of us might “ leave his past behind him, 
and start afresh in the race of duty.” 
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BY MRS. 


see you keeping her company. A man can 


judge of these things better than a woman; 
acquaintance. She is one who will some 
day bring sorrow, perhaps shame, to those 
who have anything to do with her.” 

But Elsie, pretty wilful Elsie, is too 
angry to listen to her lover’s reasoning. 

She is Jack Redfern’s promised wife, and she looks 





| 
| 
eae : ; 
for blind devotion from him ; she wants to be like the | 
heroines of certain romances she has read, and to be set 





up on a pinnacle, with Jack always at her fect. | 


Jack is mate on board the Bonnie Jane, as fine a 

merchant vessel as any to be seen in London Docks; he | 
is a tall, manly young fellow, with curly brown locks, and | 
\ pair of grey eyes so pure and true that they look down 
all that is paltry and evil in man or woman. With all 
loves Elsie May. 
and, 


his heart and soul this young sailor 
Have they not grown up together from children? 


on his very first voyage, did he not bring her home a 
marvellous big pink-hued shell, that she might put it | 
to her little ear, and, listening to the echo of the sound- | 
ing sea, think tenderly of him, who, roving where he 
wight, ever bore the thought of her within his heart ? 
Even thus he loved her; but he would not let his love | 
blind him to Elsie’s faults and failings, or hold back | 
words of faithful counsel when he saw that they were | 
called for. And now he and Elsie are having their | 
“first quarrel!” 
Look how her hand trembles as she makes believe to 
straighten the little quillings round that pretence of an 
apron, with its utterly impracticable pockets, that suits 
her dainty figure so well! She is at once angered and | 
resolved. Jack is not behaving in the least like the | 


OF HIS MOTHER. 


LEITH ADAMS. 


lovers in those delightful romances; she will not be 
found fault with, least of all in the choice of her friends. 

Time enough for him to take upon himself the office 
of censor when they are quite old married people. 

‘** You have no business to interfere with me in this 
way ; I shall choose my friends for myself,” she says 
indignantly, giving her head such a toss that a stray 
lock falls on her shoulder, and lies there in all its 
rippling beauty against the blue dress she wears. 

‘*T can hardly have ‘no business’ with anything that 
concerns you, dear,” begins Jack. But the girl will not 
listen. 

‘T will interfered with,” 
“ Belle is my triend, not yours.” 


not be she reiterates, 

“And when we are man and wife, are we to have 
separate friends then 2? Will you make friends of people 
I don’t like and don’t approve of then?” says Jack, 
gravely. 

* IT don’t know; 
come.” 

She doesn’t mean it; in her heart of hearts she loves 
this fine young manly lover of hers most utterly and 


I don’t know that then will ever 


entirely ; she would fly out at any one who dared to say 
|a word against him in her presence. 


She and Jack’s 
mother are wont to compare notes as to his many 
delightful qualities of mind and person; they strive to 
outdo each other in eulogising the mate of the Bonnie 


| Jane, and nerve each other on to offer up the choicest 


incense at the shrine of their idol. 
gotten all this just now. 


But Elsie has for- 








“*Mother, mother’! cries Elsie.” 


* Belle Davis loves all things that a true woman 
should hate; she is never happy unless she is making 
herself noticed in one way or other, and she delights in 
gossip—in evil-speaking—” 


Here Jack pulls up sharp. He finds himself about to 
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worded quotat d wisdom counsels 





finish a strongly- 
silence. 

‘You have always disliked her,’ breaks out Elsie, 
hotly 

x“ Tas always,” he answers, honestly, speaking very 
quietly, but losing some of the healthy colour from his 
cheek, nevertheless. 

Obstinacy, wounded vanity, o and something 
that she, poor silly child, calls self-respect, enter into 
and possess Elsie’s soul. 

‘¢ T—will—not—give—Belle—up,”’ she says, letting 
each word drop slowly from lips that are wLite with 
passion. 

“Elsie—” (and now Jack's voice falters like a 
woman’s, for he loves this wayward lassie with every 
fibre of his heart)—“ Elsie, I am looking hour by hour 
for orders to join my ship. Our voyage this time will be 
a long one; summer will pass away, and autumn, too, 
before you and I meet again ; don’t let me go in anger, 
dear; say that you believe I have but spoken as I have 
in honest faith.” 

3ut Elsie will not speak. One little foot taps im- 
patiently upon the carpet; her lips are set hard and 
fast together, all the harder, perhaps, because it is 
somewhat difficult to prevent them quivering, as Jack 
speaks in that strange and solemn way. 

“Oh, my darling!” cries the man at last, maddened 
by her silence; ‘don’t deny me one gentle and for- 
giving word; I might have to go ¢o-nigit. Elsie, I 
cannot unsay what I have said about—Belle—but, dear, 
forgive me if I have wounded you.” 

Still Elsie is silent; and he cannot see her face, for 
she keeps it turned away from him. Suddenly there is 
a sound of footsteps on the stairs. 


It is Mr. May, Elsie’s father, coming up from the | 


shop below, for the shutters are put up, and the last 
assistant has taken his departure. 
“Elsie!” says Jack, imploringly, “haven’t you a 


word for me?” 

But it is too late now; Mr. May is in the room, 
and his wife has hurried from the upper regions to 
inquire if he is ready for supper. 

“Won't you stay, my lad?” he says, heartily, as 
Jack bids a hasty good-night all round. But Jack 
mutters some excuse, and in another moment Elsie sees 
him pass along the strect below in the direction of his 
own home. 

The girl chatters away all supper-time, and hums a 
tune as she goes up to her little room an hour later. 

Then she lies down, all dressed as she is, and falls 
into a passion of weeping. 

The night is half past by the time she rises, cold and 
miserable, and dazed with a dull, aching pain in her 
head. She takes off her clothes in the darkness, and 
creeps into bed. But when she is at last asleep, a soft 
smile rests upon her lips; for she has made a resolve 
that holds healing balm even in thought. 

She will go to Mrs. Redfern’s early—ever so early— 
in the morning; she will not wait for Jack to come 
to her. She will go to him, and ask him to forgive 
her; for, in her heart, Elsie knows that what Jack 
said is true, and that Belle is no good friend for 


anyone. 


And s9, as soon as the household work is seen to in 
the mor , she sets otf to Mrs. Rediern’s. 

Dark shadows beneath her pretty eyes tell of a nigh 
of tears ; oe a tremble hovers about the little mouth, 
d, has often likened to a hali- 









that Jack, in his own mi 
blown rose 

The girl soon reaches Randolph Strect, where the 
widow, Mvrs. Redfern, owns a small, yet comfortable 
house; lives in the lower rooms with her daughter 
Lizzie, and lets the upper ones to great advantage. 

Elsie knocks, and Lizzie comes in answer to her 
summons 

The child’s eyes are red and heavy; and somcthing 
makes Elsie’s heart g sickening thud, and holds 
her silent, as the two pass on into the parlour, where 
Jack’s mother sits plying her sewing-machine. She 




















raises her eyes from her work, and the girl me 
look of sorrowful reproach; her eyes are so like Jaci’s, 
too, that it is all the worse to meet them. 

“Ts Jack in?” says Elsie, faintly, feeling as if cach 
word would choke her. “I want to see him very 









much——” 


“Jack is gone,” says Mrs. Redfern. ‘‘ We found his 
orders waiting for him when he came home last night. 
The Bonnie Jane sailed w ith the early tide this aeneainge! 

* os * * * * x 

It is four months now since the Bonnie Jane sailed 
out with the early tide. 

Mrs. Redfern comes of “Scotch folk,” and, con- 
sequently, there is an element of dourness in her nature, 
that leads her to condemn uncompromisingly what she 
disapproves of; and forbids, rather than invites, con- 
fidence or the expression of regret. 

The widow loves her son with a passion of tenderness, 
that is all the stronger for being little given-to outward 
demonstration, and rescnuts a wrong done to him with 


| like intensity and silence. Her boy’s troubled face as 





he read the few lines that summoned him to join his 
ship—the few bitter words that dropped from his lips in 
the hurry and excitement of the moment—could not be 
forgotten. And so it came about that now-a-days Elsie 
rarcly took her way to the little home in Randolph 
Street. 

* t * * * 

One evening, Jonathan May, busy in the shop below, 
hears a heavy fall, and, dropping the ledger that he 
holds, he rushes up the narrow stairs, only to find 
the parlour apparently empty. 

Stay, though; there is something lying on the floor 
crumpled up between the window and the huge lumber- 
ing sofa, that is the pride of Mrs. May’s heart; and with 
a shout of “ Mother, mother!” that rings through the 
house, and brings his wife flying up from the kitchen, 
he bends over poor stricken Elsie, lifts her in his strong 
arms, and lays her tenderly upon the couch. 

The dead white face lying back upon the pillow seems 
awfully like death to poor Jonathan, and almost 
paralyzes him with fear; but Mrs. May is more self- 
possessed, and it is she who first notices that the girl’s 
right hand is clenched upon a newspaper, which Belle, 
all unconscious of its fatal import, has left upon the table. 

Jonathan takes hand and paper too into his loving 
hold, and tenderly loosens the convulsive grasp of the 
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ld fingers. As he 
recovering consciousness again, and he watches her in 


poor c does so he sees that Elsie is 





an agony of fear and love as she covers her eyes with 
her clasped hands, and cowering down against the corner 
of the couch, tries to stifle the tearless sobs that seem to 
rend and tear her breast. 

Yes ; it is all over. 

Of what avail now is penitence, or sorrow, or even 
love itself? Jack will never come again ; the parting 
that was so full of angry passion on the one side and 
pleading tenderness on the other was fated to be their 
last. 
word of kindliness—never again will the true eyes look 
at her with reproachful love. She springs to her feet 
in the passion of her despair, and, snatching the paper 
from her father’s hands, reads once more the cruel words 
that tell to the world—the world that cares so little— 
how that the Bonnie Jane is wrecked, and “all hands 
lost.” 

Suddenly a change comes over Elsie; she pushes 
back the tangled masses of her dusky hair, she folds the 
paper with shaking hands, yet deftly and neatly too, 
and thrusts it into the bosom of her dress, then with a 
fixed look in her eyes, she moves towards the door. 

‘“ Where is she going, mother? where is the child 
going?” says Jonathan, trembling, and, man-like, ap- 
pealing to the wife in his perplexity. 

“T am going to Jack’s mother,” says Elsie. But the 
voice in which she speaks does not sound like Elsie’s 
voice. 

And they let her go. 

The mother wraps a shawl about the girl’s shoulders ; 
she smooths the ruffled hair, and ties the bonnet over it, 
half blinded by tears all the while, yet helpful, as all 
true women should be in the day when help is needed ; 
and then Jonathan walks by his daughter’s side in 
silence to the door of the house in Randolph Street. 

It is open—a rare piece of carelessness on the part of 
a careful housekeeper like Mrs. Redfern, for the parlour 
is empty, and no light burns there. So Elsie makes her 
way to the back bed-room, and softly pushes open the 
door. 

Then she stands a moment, held back and awed by 
the sight within. A letter—blue-enveloped and official- 
looking—lies open on the ground, and the light of a 
solitary candle falls upon an awful figure by the bed; 
not lying cold and still upon it—that would be 
nothing in comparison—no; the bereaved mother has 
fallen on her knees at the bed-side, she clutches the 
quilt convulsively with her out-stretched hands. Her 
face, white and drawn, is uplifted to Heaven, and in a 
voice of agonised supplication she is praying to the God 
who “ holds the waters in the hollow of His hand” not 
to forsake her in the hour of her need, not to let her 
faith fail under the burden laid upon her soul! 

** Mother, mother!” cries Elsie, flinging herself down 
by the widow’s side, and casting her arms about the 
kneeling figure, “pray for me—for me, too! My sorrow 
is more bitter than yours; for you never wronged him 
—and I did! I let him go—oh, my poor darling !—I 
let him go without a word!” 

Then Jonathan stole home through the dark streets, 


Never again will that loving voice entreat for a 





leaving those two together; and never more, in all the 








ever absent a 
kereaved mother. 
Sorrow drew the two women very closely together, and 
not a thought of her heart did Eisie now keep from 
Jack’s mother. Through the discipline of pain, the 
wilful, wayward girl grew all at once into a thoughtful, 
saddened woman, full of loving words, and 
tender helpfulness for others. 

But Jonathan May “ refused to be comforted.” The 
putting out the light of that hearty young life—the lad 
whom he loved as his own son—the failure of all his 


days and weeks that followed, was Elsie 
whole day from 


the 


widowed and 


nt] 








hopes and plans for “the lass ’—these things weighed 
He could not 
upon that “ merry Christ- 


home; 


on the good man’s mind night and day. 
bear to let his thoughts rest 
mas”’ they were to have had when Jack came 
and when the y 
in the poulterers’ shops, he 
look at one of them! 

For now Christmas-tide drew on apace, and the 
tradesmen set forth their choicest wares to tempt 
people to buy Christmas presents for their friends and 
relatives; and Jonathan felt quite lonely and desolate 
amongst the general festivity. When it chanced that 
he met Elsie going softly about the house in her black 
dress, with a pale, patient face and sad sweet eyes, he 
would plunge into the shop and hide his face over the 
big ledger, taking the pen in his hand as though 
of debit and credit ; 
the pen had no ink 


Hyp le 
Lure 


ys, plump and fat, began to appear 


i 
turned away, and couldn't 


absorbed in abstruse calculations 
but he never turned a leaf, and 
in it. 

* * * * * * * * 





Christmas Eve came at last; and real good, old- 
fashioned Christmas weather came with it, whitening 
the world like a big bride-cake baked in honour of Old 
Father Christmas. 

It is now near ten o'clock, and people are hurrying 
about the streets in search of good things and pretty 
things for themselves and for those at home. The 
butchers’ shops are all flaming with gas, and bright 
with evergreens and gorgeous paper flowers. 

Every one is getting ready to wish everybody else “a 
merry Christmas ;” but in the little parlour of the house 
in Randolph Street there is no Christmas merry-making. 
Not a spray of evergreen decorates the room where 
three sad and sorrowing women are gathered together 
for that evening offering of prayer, that nightly reading 
of the Word which, with Mrs. Redfern, is the habit of 
a lifetime. 

The big Bible lies on the table; the two girls, in 
their sombre dresses, sit side by side, and before the 
open book is the widow. 

How changed—how pitiful in its quiet sadness!—is 
the fine-featured face that the hand of 
chiselled to such worn proportions! How weariness 


} 


and resignation meet in the sound of the voice that has 


sorrow has 


lost all its energy and strength! She could be dour to 
no one now—she has grown very tender, very pitiful, 
to others in this the day of her desolation. 

As she gives out the chapter and verse, and the girls 
find it in their own Bibles, a troubled look comes across 
Elsie’s face, and, looking up, she meets Lizzic’s eyes, 
full of apprehension. 


Sut it is too late now. 








The story of Nain’s sorrowing 
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widow is entered upon; and, though Elsie grows deadly | there the reader pauses for a moment, as though to 
pale, she dare not utter a word. | recover breath. 

Lizzie, less brave, is shaken with nervous dread, and}  Lizzie’s head droops low, and one sob will not be 
looking up, she notes that by some strange oversight | repressed; but Elsie neither sobs, nor yet does her dark 
the blind has been left only half lowered: surely, too, | head droop, but her great, sad eyes look far away, as 





she sees a figure lingering opposite the window. 
no; she looks again, and it is gone. What wonder, 


But | if they rested on some fearsome picture, and saw a 


strong young life battling with the secthing waters, a 





““My boy! 


either, that of all the passers-by in that busy street, one | 


should stop and bend down, in idle curiosity, to the 
uncovered pane? And, now, all Lizzie’s attention is 
absorbed in listening to the low-strained voice in which 
her mother is reading the old, old story of the dear 
Lord’s pity for human love and pain. 

“Now, when He came nigh to the gate of the city, behold, 
there was a dead man carried out: the only son of his 
enother ; and—she—was—a—widow.” 


The words come very slowly now, and here and | 





my boy!” 


dead white face floating on the crested waves, and 
looking up, with staring, sightless eyes, to the sky, 
where here and there a rift in the curtain of cloud lets 
the faint, soft star-shine filter through. 

There has been a stir and movement in the narrow 
passage for some moments back. One of the up-stairs 
lodgers has let himself in with his key; and a second 
figure has followed quickly through the open door, and 


| now stands by that other door, from whence a shaft of 


light falls across the entry. 
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Now all is quiet, and Mrs. Redfern reads on— 

“And when the Lord saw her, H-—had—compassion on 
her——” 

The door was pushed softly, very softly, open, as the 
words fell from lips now growing white as death, and, 
as if attracted by some strange magnetic power, she 
raised her eyes from the book, repeating those last few 
words again, and speaking as one who dreams—“ He 
—had—compassion—on—her.”’ 

Then the low utterance is prolonged into a cry of 
wonder and of love, and a rapture that is almost pain. 
“My boy! my boy!” And Jack—Jack, the son who 
“had been lost found” “had been 
dead, and was alive again”’—sprang forward and fell 
at his mother’s knee, straining her to his breast, and 
looking up into her face with eyes that scarce could see 
for tears. 

* * * * * * * * 

How shall I tell the rest of the story of that 


and was —who 


, Christmas 


Eve? How shall I find words to paint 
aright the cry of gladness that broke from Elsie’s lips 
as she clung about Jack’s neck ? or chronicle the kisses 
that he showered upon her upturned face? It is cheery, 
though, to think of Jonathan May coming round to 
Randolph Street, about eleven o'clock, to fetch his 
daughter home, and having the door opened to him by 
Jack; cheering to think of him almost falling down in 
the passage, and having to be slapped upon the back, 
parlour, and there being so 
and surprise, that he had to 


h, and stare at him for five 


and supported into the 
overcome with gladness 
hold Jack at arm’s lengt 
minutes at a time. 
Cheering to think of all that happy party closing in 
round the fire, that blazed, and sent endless sparks up 
the chimney, and, in fact, did all it possibly could to 
show its sympathy in their joy—and, then and there, 


| listening to the story of Jack’s wonderful escape from 


the wreck of the Bonnie Jane. 








“WHEN 






Vea) CHAPTER I. 
PP T was autumn. A young girl stood with her 


_ | 7 >» . . | 

lover under one of the old fruit-trees in her | 

father’s orchard. 
She reached up her hand to gather a russet 


‘ « - 
LODE , apple that hung temptingly near. Her 
sRelse” 
ere lover, a bold as well as a merry young sailor, 
G » . : ° 
4 seized the opportunity to put his arm round | 
Re : | 


her waist, and lightly and gaily to kiss her | 
check, for which he was rewarded by a playful box on | 
the ear. 

3ut he only laughed, and whispered, as they sauntered | 
into the house together, she eating her apple— 

“When Christmas comes, Jenny !”’ 

At which reminder Jenny looked away from him 
and blushed, for when Christmas came they were to be 
married, all being well. 

They walked in-doors, and 
looking parlour; and there, 
Jenny’s mother, Mrs. Wymer, 
ladylike-looking woman, with 
fretful expression of countenance, and a voice that 


into the bright, fresh- 
upon a sofa, reclined 
a pale and delicate but 
a somewhat weak and 


corresponded. 

“Jenny, my dear,” she began, as her daughter 
entered, ‘‘what have you done with the book I was 
reading this morning? And did you not know that 
your father wished for his tea early, as he is to meet 
Lawyer Medlicott at five ?” 

Jenny’s father was a land agent, and something of a 
speculator as well, and, so far, he had met with perhaps 
average success in his career, but no more. 

He came in to tea. He was pale and thin and very 
tall, and he stooped a good deal, and his face had a 
worn, anxious look. As he took his place at the table, 
he nodded gravely to Harry Thompson, his young 
daughter's sailor lover, and then he turned to say some- 


thing to his wife. 
Meanwhile, Jenny’s two little sisters, Maggie and 
Alice, aged thirteen and eleven respectively, had walked 


| question ; 
| especially to Harry— 


CHRISTMAS COMES!” 


in and seated themselves. And next followed the only 
boy of the family—Edward Wymer—a noble-looking 
lad of fifteen. 

Jenny always presided at the tea-table; and now, as 
she refilled her mother’s cup, she unavoidably caught 
the words— 

“T can’t, John; you must write yourself. You know 
T always did dislike to ask a favour of Mrs. Carston.”’ 

Maggie and Alice heard the name ‘‘ Carston.” 

‘Oh, mamma!” they began, hurriedly. ‘: May we 
write to Aunt Carston to-night about the dolls * ” 

Mrs. Wymer did not appear to have noticed the 
and Maggie addressing herseli 


went on, 





“Aunt Carston has promised us a dozen beautiful 
dolls for our Christmas-tree, and some splendid pieces 
to dress them with, if we will only write her a very neat 
letter each, Alice Only think! 
delighted ! ” 

“Oh, yes!” 
for joy when I think of it. 
twelve lovely big dolls on it!” 

‘When Christmas comes,” rejoined Harry, speaking 
to the two children, but glancing mischievously at 
Jenny. ‘“ And what else, Alice ?” 

“Oh!” And Alice laughed and clapped her hands. 
“ A real wedding in our own house; 
the bride. And papa is going to make mamma a 
Christmas present of a beautiful new dress of lavender 
moire. And Edward is going to a grand new school, 
and he is to have more pocket-money. And we are to 
be bridesmaids. Oh, Maggie, I do wish that Christmas 
was coming to-morrow!” And Alice 
helped herself to a piece of plain cake, and recommenced 


and I. we are so 


chimed in Miss Alice. “I could jump 
A Christmas-tree with 


and Jenny will be 


in conclusion 
eating with childish zest and enjoyment. 

Tea being over, the two little girls wrote their letters 
to Aunt Carston, and a note was also enclosed from 
Mr. Wymer, begging the loan of a hundred and fifty 
pounds. 
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Jenny knew of this, for her mother had told her, and 
it made her a little anxious. Suppose Aunt Carston 
should refuse? Was her father so very much in want 
of the money ? she wondercd. 

But a day or two passed, and a great box of dolls, 

ins to dress them with, arrived 
x Mr. Wymer containing a 
cheque for a hundred and fiftv pounds. And his heart 
was set at rest for the present, and Jenny’s heart also. 


and silks and musl 









safely; and also a letter 


And now they were all happy together. 


CHAPTER IL 
fanny Tuompson had gone on a short voyage, expect- 
ing to return in about a fortnight, or perhaps three 
weeks, before Christmas. 

Tt was afternoon: a half-holiday with Maggie and 
Alice, who were busily engaged in dressing one of the 
dolls that Aunt Carston had sent. 

Jenny was sewing upon her modest trousseau, and 


her mother was languidly helping her. 

It was a chilly autumn afternoon, and presently 
Jcnny rose to stir the fire. 

“Did I hear the hall door?” said Mrs. Wymer, in 
her thin, almost aggrieved tones, as her daughter 


‘esumed her seat. “I do believe it is that Lawyer 
7 





I wonder what 


Medlicott again. He secms to be always with your 


ither now. Yes, there is his voi 
+ ” 
vu 


f 

he can possibly want here so often ? 
Evening came on, and the lamps were lighted and 

Still the lawycr had not been heard to 


* *% % * 


v4 


} 

L 
ind papers with a hand that seemed strangely feeble 
and uncertain in its movements. His lips quivered too, 
grey-haired man though he was; and once he sighed 





neavily, as though some great grief oppressed him. 


Hie was alone. Lawyer Medlicott had been gone | 


perhaps a quarter of an hour. 

Having finished sorting his papers, he took a sheet, 
and wrote—on and on—never once pausing, though 
again and again he brushed the gathering moisture from 
his eyes. He was bidding good-bye to all he held dear 
—wife, children, and home. 

His pen lingered over the last fond, sorrowing words 
—his tears blotted the page. But at length his task 
was ended; and having enclosed what he had written 
in an envelope, and addressed it to his wife, he placed it 
in a conspicuous position over the mantel-shelf. 

And now he stood and gazed dreamily round the 
room, till the closing of a distant door startled him. 





Heaving another deep sigh, he went out into the hall, 
and taking his hat, was about to depart, when little 
Alice ran out of the parlour. 

“ When Christmas comes!’’ she was chanting gaily. 
But on seing her father, she stopped short. ‘ Are you 
going out, papa? Are you going without your tea?” 

“ Yes, my dear. Good-bye.” 


And as he closed the door benind him and walked | 


resolutely away, his little daughter’s words seemed to 
repeat themselves over and over in his wearied mind— 


“ When Christmas comes!” 


y his study table, sorting letters | 


“Tt does not signify,’ he muttered. “I will not 
stay to disgrace them all.” 
* * * % % % * * * 
Mrs. Wymer, Maggie, and Alice were busy with 


their needles; but Jenny was deep in a book which 


Harry Thompson had given her. 
At length Mrs. Wymer laid down her sewing and went 
to her husband’s study, not knowing that he had left it. 
Perhaps three minutes passed, and then Jenny and her 
sisters were alarmed at the sound of a scream and a fall. 
Jenny rushed to the study, and found her mother 
lying on the floor in strong hysterics, crushing an open 


| letter in her hand. 


“ Jenny !’’ she screamed, on seeing her daughter, 
**send for Lawyer Medlicott! He can explain all this. 


| He will bea friend to us, your father says. Oh, cruel! 


crucl!” and she gaspéd for breath and clenched her 
hands together. “He has left us!—Do you hear, 
children ?—You have no father now!’ And _ she 
moaned and sobbed aloud; and Jenny bathed her face 
and hands and strove to soothe her, herself trembling 
so that she could scarcely speak. 

“We must have a sale,” Mrs. Wymer went on the 
next moment—‘a sale of everything! Oh, my poor 
children !—I cannot understand it!—I might think all 
night, but I could never understand it.—But send for 
Lawyer Medlicott at once, Jenny!—Oh, my dear 
husband!—I wish I had been a_ better and more 
| helpful wife to him —he would never have left me 
then!” And poor Mrs. Wymer wept bitterly; and Jenny 
and the two little girls added their quicter tears to 
hers. 


CHAPTER ITi. 

| Ir was a sad business. The letter which Mrs. Wymer 
had found contained no address, did not explain her 
| husband’s sudden and strange departure, and certainly 
| did not say when he would return. 

Lawyer Medlicott came immediately on being sent 
| for. But he did not give anybody much comfort. Mr. 
| Wymer owed money, he said, and the house and effects 


must be sold in order to pay what was then due. And 


| as for the rest—possibly Mr. Wymer might come back 
in a few years’ time, and pay all himself: he had hinted 
asmuch. But 
“Where is he ?” Mrs. Wymer had demanded. 
| But this Lawyer Medlicott did not know. 
Preparations for the sale began at once. Soon they 
would be turned out of their hitherto happy home. But 
they must have another somewhere: a shelter of some 
kind from the weather and the outside world, however 
small and poor it might be, and though they might be 
able to procure only the scantiest furniture to put into it. 
Accordingly, while her mother spent the time in tears 
and vain lamentations, Jenny contrived to make two or 
| three secret journeys to the next town; and there, 
without very much trouble, she found what she wanted 
| —namely, a very small house, that would at least d 
| as an asylum for them all for the present. 





It was night; the last night to be spent in the old 
| home. Everybody had gone to bed, excepting Jenny, 


| who felt very wakeful and thoughtful. 
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\ = thenget a good lately ; 


preyed—and pray 


Jenny 


ha 
thought, br l « 


leaned upon cae God of heaven f 


and not only | f 
arnestly. 
r comfort, and He 
had wept sometimes, 
ait — in their for- 

great Father 
.and, and saying often to 


had not disappointed her. She 
for she hid telt sorely this gr 
th 
} 





ihinah was 
ae soul—** They that trus 2 

*“ And I will trust Him, 
“ Thin 


r 
VW 


shall never be ashamed.” 
murmured Jenny, as she | 


pegzan to undress. 3 ar 
now; but God | 


ind again I will pm iy! 


looking very dark just 
AndI will pray—oh, again 
i may Agr faith to go on, 





KNOWS all 
—that 


where — shall le: ue me—through the darkness into 
light. Iwill not seek to 
SOC ot end of op this 


that has come upon us; 


but I will goon from day 
to day, trusting where I 
9 2 


a trace-—trusting 
» God who cannot li 
pats Iknow that I shall 

not be confounded.” 

Ten 

Jenny 


minutes later 


was sleeping 
tranquilly. 
“ The of 


Lord is a strong te 


the 


wer ; 


name 





the hteous runneth 
ato it, and is safe.” 
¥ % * * 


id evening 





eginning of win- 
Jenny, armed with 
a beg, had arrived at the 
town where their future 
house was located. 

The rs of the 
house were up and the 
loor All the 
house looked dark and 
ininviting. An hour 


sha7 
Snutte 


cl Si da. 


ifterwards Mrs. Wymer 


andthe children arrived. 











They knocked, and a clean and pleasant-faced lit 
servant-maid answered tl] nens. They prone 
and walked into the first room they came to; and there 
in agreeable surprise awai } l. 

They scarcely knew whet they had expected to see— 
im empty room, perhaps. Put now—there it was, 
sparcly and cheaply, yet very prettily, furnished. 

chintz curtains were drawn across the one win- 
tow; a cheery little fire was burning in the grate; a 
tin kettle was singing on the hob; and the small table 





She had | 


of all | 





“Jenny was deep 


father had given her, and one or two other little things, 
and with the proceeds she had furnished the house; 
and she had besides a small sum left in hand, o7 which 








| she meant to make further ‘ore use. 

It had v 1eart not a little to part with 
the pretty kee; i » had received from those 
she loved best d; but she trust a the good 

| God stiil: H ud, by-and-by, make it all up to her 


Though her tr ies might scem trifles in the eves of 





some, they were not so in the sight of her Heavenly 
Father, knew saw all her heart, He loved her, 
| Lie held her fa supported her in her trembling walk 
towards the bet tter lind, strengthened her weak faith, 
gave her new joy in 

sorrow. 
And she had one sor- 


which hy 


r nother, 


wrapped in her own 
griets, scarce ly remem- 
ty and with which 
her brothers and sisters 


to 
did 


were too 


me 
ih 


Lillst 


young 


sympa — she 
not hear from Harry. 

hang all she had 
d, hope- 


Christ- 


i 


1ure 





ito 





Christmas was 
drawing very near, and 


y + 9 lin . 
nou a inne or 


kind | 

Yet 
urely he would 
‘ould not be tk 
ld be 


t hope woul 


message 

iad she 

surely, 
come. 
1at her 
taken 





i. 
They had not seen 
anything of Lawyer 
M for some 
<i weeks, but they were 


almost too busy and 


v had already sent away the 
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anxious t 





little maid, 1e work of the house between 
them. Jenny had su d in obtaining an engagement 
as daily ich took her from home both 
morning was upon her small 





nd it 
earnings lived, for poor Edward, 


though bh 





ld as yet get no employment. 








is Tl - arranged for tea: and the room was lit up 
by two candles on the tes-tab! 
Mrs. Wymer gave a sigh of relief. 
‘Who has done this” she inguired of Jenny. | 
* Who has cared so much fort , | 
Tears and smiles struggled together in Jenny's face, 
nd soon told her little tale, and she gave particulars as 
they sat at tea. | 
She had sold a beautizul little watch which had been | 
present from Harry. and a valuable rir her | 







CHA co 
Curistmas had cor I eround was white with 
new-fallen snow, th was like one great leaden 
cloud; it 1 md a fierce north wind 
whistied town, sweepi he snow 





windows 





in drifts up < tl loors and of the 
houses. 

Poor Jenny! She rose and slowly dressed. This 
was to have been her Iding-day ; and now, Harry 
had left his pr sod bride to wait for him in vain. 


patiently wiped them away. 


tal 
L Sil 
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The day was passing away. They drew their chairs 
round the fire, intending to have a quiet talk together 
before going to bed. 

But just as they were beginning there came a knock 
at the door. It proved to be Lawyer Medlicott, who 
had come to pay them this late visit. 

They received him cheerfully. Perhaps he brought 
good news. 

He had let them alone all this time that they might 
see and know for themselves what poverty was like. 
Was it of this he was thinking? Yes; and of something 
else besides. 

He looked well to-night, and rubbed his hands almost 
gleefully, Jenny thought, as he sat by the fire—that 
was not too large. 

He had brought no news of their father; the children 
soon ascertained that, as also did Mrs. Wymer. 

He talked to Maggie and Alice; he was polite to 
Mrs. Wymer and Jenny, and kind to Edward. He 
had no doubt but that he should very soon find some- 
thing to suit Edward. Mrs. Wymer was looking pale: he 
was afraid she did not get out enough. He had lately— 
very lately—and this was really a great piece of news— 
he had lately come into a very large fortune; and he 
was going to set up a carriage, and then, nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than to take Mrs. 
Wymer and her daughters out in it for as many drives 
as they pleased. 

Maggie and Alice became greatly interested. But 
why did Edward begin to look so astonished ? and why 
did Jenny appear so vexed, while her mother glanced at 
her, almost anxiously? Surely, to be able to take daily 
drives in a beautiful new carriage would be something 
very delightful, the two little girls thought. 

But it appeared that the opinion of their elders did 
not coincide with theirs. Lawyer Medlicott talked 
earnestly, first to Mrs. Wymer, then to Jenny, who 
looked down and blushed, but did not smile nor make 
him any answer. Then Edward put in an impetuous 
word; and Mrs. Wymer had a little more to say; and 
Maggie and Alice were very much mystified. Finally, 
to their extreme surprise, the poor lawyer went off in 
what looked very like disgrace—scarcely even bidding 
anybody good-night. What had he done? The two 
children were bursting with curiosity, and the moment 
the door had closed upon him, they inquired, eagerly— 

“ What did he want, mamma ?”’ 

“ Wanted to marry Jenny,” answered Edward. 

*~ * * * * * *~ * 

And now came weary times, and sharp struggles with 
doubt, despair, and poverty. 

No word from Harry; no news of their father; no 
success to Edward in his persevering search for employ- 
ment. 

How they lived in these days they scarcely knew. 
They all grew pale and thin and anxious-looking. They 
strove to remember that a dear and kind and unerring 
Heavenly Father laid all their sorrows upon them for 
their good, and that the day would come when they 
would all be lightened—perhaps taken entirely away. 
But ah! their faith failed them sadly, All seemed dark 
—so very dark. 

At length, to crown their misfortunes, Jenny’s pupils 





went abroad, and, of course, her engagement with them 
was at an end. 

And now she was earning nothing. 

What could they do? They must starve—literally 
starve—unless help came. 

Mrs. Wymer had written to Aunt Carston, who had 
grudgingly sent them a five-pound note, which Edward 
felt as if he would very much like to return. For Aunt 
Carston’s letter had been anything but kind, and had 
contained, also, a reminder of the unpaid loan of one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

“Let me only get something to do,” said Edward, 
“and I will pay her—every farthing!” 

* * * * * * * * 

A little longer. Each day—each hour—was a 
struggle; and then the clouds lifted. Jenny obtained 
another engagement as daily governess, and Edward 
was fortunate enough to get taken into a large wholesale 
house as junior accountant. He was delighted—more 
than delighted; and, for a few days, his clerk’s stool 
and desk seemed the very acme of happiness. 

Jenny, too, felt her heart grow lighter, and hope was 
roused within her once more. Her face was still pinched 
and pale, and she had still overmuch of anxiety and 
responsibility for one so young. Nevertheless, it 
was not such a sore struggle to live as it had been; 
and she could go on her way, repeating, patiently 
and trustfully, a little verse that had often run in hex 
mind lately. 

‘Trials make the promise sweet ; 
Trials give new life to prayer ; 
Trials bring me to His feet, 
Lay me low, and keep me there.” 
* x * * * * * * 

Many months had passed away, and now they were 
all once more looking forward to Christmas. 

“When Christmas comes,” remarked Edward, ont 
cold November evening, as they all sat at their frugal 
supper, “we will try to enjoy ourselves a little bit, 
won't we, Jenny? And we will buy a few little things 
that J, at any rate, begin to think we want very 
much—such as boots; a new bonnet for Jenny, and « 
new cap for mother.” 

“We will save our money!” said Alice, clapping 
her hands; “and we will have a Christmas cake 
and pudding, and almonds and raisins; won't we, 
mother ?”” 

“Tf we can get them,” 
gravely. 

“We will get them,” put in Jenny, cheerfully and 
hopefully; “and, please God, we will have a merry 
Christmas, and—as far as may be—a happy one.” 


’ 


answered Mrs. Wymer, 


CHAPTER V. 

Ir was Christmas Eve. At odd times, and early in th 
morning and late at night, they had made their small 
house bright and ready for their simple merry-making. 
They had bought little presents for each other, and had 
made their—not too rich—cakes and puddings; and 
they had decorated everything that could be decorated 
with the shining green leaves and scarlet berries of th« 
beautiful “ Christmas” holly. 
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There was an important rap at the door. 
opened it; and there stood Lawyer Medlicott. 

“Good evening, Miss Wymer,” he said, cheerily, 
stepping inside, as if he felt sure of a welcome. ‘Can 
I speak to you privately for a few minutes?” 

What about? Jenny wondered. And hopefully she 
led the way into the little parlour, so tastefully deco- 
rated with holly, and begged the lawyer to be seated. 

A few unimportant questions and answers; and then 
he said, “I once asked you to marry me, Jenny; but 
you refused. However, that is past and gone; and I 
do not mind telling you that I have now found a dear 
girl who has loved me for years—little as I have 
deserved it—and she has promised to take me for better 
and for worse.”’ 

Here he paused—rather abruptly, Jenny thought. 
But what did he mean by telling her this? She glanced 
up at him, more than a little puzzled. 

He smiled, and continued: “I am now come on behalf 
of a better man than myself—not exactly an old friend, 
and not quite a new one. Will you marry hin, 
Jenny ?”’ 

Jenny looked more mystified than before. She eyed 
Lawyer Medlicott narrowly and keenly; and there was 
a little sharpness, as well as a touch of tremulousness, 
in her voice, as she said, ‘‘I do not understand you, 
Mr. Medlicott.” 

He answered her quick look. And there was some- 
thing in his gaze which she could not fathom—something 
that wakened « host of old memories—happy memories 


Jenny 


of happier times than these, whose revival could not | 


but sadden the Christmas which an hour had 
promised to be so peaceful and pleasant. 

Lawyer Medlicott left the room, and, opening the 
outer door, seemed to admit somebody. Jenny heard 
fresh footsteps—w/ose ? Her heart beat rapidly. 

** Who is this, Miss Wymer ?” 

Jenny lifted her bewildered gaze from the floor, and 
there before her stood a thin and bearded man, in ragged 
sailor's clothes. He moved towards her—he held out 
his arms—and she threw herself into them, mur- 
muring— 

“ Harry, Harry !—oh, it is Harry come back to me 
again! Thank God!” 


* * 


ago 


* * a + 


An hour later, a happy party sat round the little 
supper-table, with hearts almost too full to eat, and 
with eyes that, with ever-varying expressions, returned 
again and again to rest on Harry Thompson’s bronzed 
and bearded face. 

Harry was sorry for all they had suffered—sorry to 
hear that Mr. Wymer had ft his family to such a 
reverse of fortune, instead of staying with them and 
doing his best to help them to bear all that he had 
brought upon them. But he, Harry, had suffered, too 
—trom shipwreck, treachery, sickness; it would take 
Jong to tell the story. But now it was all over; and, 
having heard from Lawyer Medlicott how faithful his 


* * 





Jenny had been to him, in the face of long and un- 
| explained absence and poverty, he felt that he could 
| have thrown up his ragged cap and shouted for joy, 
| notwithstanding the grave fact that he had not a penny 
|in the world, and that it would be some time yet, 
| probably, before he could honourably make Jenny his 
| wife, much as he loved her. 

But—and there are many good “buts,” as well as 
bad ones—within the next few months Mr. Wymer 
| came back to his home; and he came back a rich man. 
And before the next Christmas arrived his family were 
installed in a pretty new house, the debt to Aunt 
Carston was paid, and all was bright as a summer day. 

Harry Thompson, too, had obtained a good berth in 
a good ship; and,as Jenny would not now be a portion- 
less bride, they thought themselves justified in whis- 
pering once more— 

““ When Christmas comes!” 

And this time they were not disappointed. The day 
dawned, bright and cold. Everybody was in good 
spirits. Even Mrs. Wymer had long ago given up 
looking at the dark side of things; and, with a hopeful 
smile on her face, and robed in the long-talked-of laven- 
der moiré, she looked fully ten years younger than usual. 

Mr. Wymer, too, seemed to have left all care and 
anxiety behind in the unknown land in which he had 
so long been sojourning—‘‘ unknown,” because he would 
tell little or nothing about it. He had speculated 
over and over again; and each time he had succeeded 
beyond his highest expectations. He had told them so 


much. Such good fortune came to a man seldom more 
than once in his lifetime. To speculate largely again, 
he argued, would be to fail; therefore, now, while 


unhurt and altogether prosperous, he would wisely give 
up the dangerous game, and rest contented with his 
timely success. 

And Maggie and Alice made two pretty, bright, happy- 
looking bridesmaids; and Edward was “ best man.” 

The remembrance of all their trouble and sorrow was 
fast fading already; but the good it had done them 
would last for ever. 

And what good had more than a vear of anxiety and 
sorrow done them? Far, far more than so much joy. 

They were nearer and dearer to each other than ever 
Was that nothing? Their faith in a good God 
was strengthened; their mental eyesight cleared ; they 
knew better how to prize their many blessings now; 
and their hold of the things of thi osened. 
Was all this nothing? Looking back now, they saw 
that if they had only trusted the good God in their 
adversity wholly and entirely, without one doubt, they 
need not have shed a tear. They had never been left 
really to want; God had been at their right hand all 
| the time. All had worked round for good; and here 
'they were to-day—all together—in happiness and 
prosperity. 
| It was a lesson whi 


before. 


s world was | 





h they took to heart and did not 


k 


| forget. 
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A WOMAN’S LOVE. 


)/YHE snow lay white 
On every height 
For many a mile around, 
And, flutt’ring fair 
Through icy air, 
Covered the frozen ground. 
My lady minded not the snow, 
Nor the cold wind that blew ; 
But, softly sighing, said, “I know 
My darling will be true. 
O Spring, sweet Spring, for thee I yearn, 
With thee my true love will return!” 


CS 





Spring came; the breeze 
Toyed with the trees, 
Buds on the boughs were seen, 
The joyous rills 
Sped down the hills, 
And earth was glad and green. 
My lady sat with drooping head, 
In lone expectancy ; 
And, softly sighing, meekly said, 
** He will be true to me. 
O Summer, sun-bright Summer come! 
And bring my errant lover home!” 


With glowing light 
The earth was bright, 
With floral gems bedecked 
In beauty rare, 
The azure air 
1. 


With sheeny clouds was flecked. | 


My lady, pale, but hopeful still 
(Patient Penelope !), 

Sighed softly, murmuring, “ He will, 
He will be true to me! 

O Autumn, come with golden grain, 

And bring my lover home agai 


3 


The autumn grain, 
The harvest wain, 

The golden corn in sheaves, 
The waning light, 
The waxing night, 

The many-tinted leaves, 

My lady hoped, while time moved on 
With measured step and slow; 
She softly sighed, and said, ‘ Anon 

He will come back, I know. 
O Winter, hoary Winter, come! 
And bring my tardy lover home!” 


Snow-mantled hills, 
Tce-crusted rills, 

The leaden winter air, 

The barren earth, 

The festive mirth, 

And shivering despair. 

My lady on her death-be« 

Pallid, but patient still, 


~ re 
tiny, 





ghing, “ He will not come to-day— 
On earth he never will! 
But—blessed thought !—eternity 


Will bring my darling back to me!’ 


> 








MELITA’S CROSS. 


BY MAGGIE SYMINGTON, AUTHOR OF “WORKING TO WIN,” ETC. ETC. ETC. 


** The cross is heavy, Father! I have borne 
It long, and still do bear it. Let my worn 
(4: AE 4 nd fainting spirit rise to that blest land 
> pe Where crowns are given. 
(4 OMEWHERE there is a little village slum- | 
Me bering amidst green meadows on the side of 
a hill, bordered by tall woods, but where I | 
- am not going to say, lest excursionists should 
be induced to invade and rob it of its peculiar 
charm. Neither shall I declare whether the 
country in which it lies be an island or a 
continent, for fear, in these days of maps 
and cuide-books, some chance allusion should lead to 
its discovery. The train will not take you within 
several miles of it, so that, unless you have a clue, you 
may seck its sylvan loveliness in vain. Its inhabitants | 
are still characterised by an out-of-the-world simplicity; | 
hey are old-fashioned enough to be honest; they have | 
faith in each other, because they still retain faith in 
themselves; and they have not yet adopted the greed of | 









gain which prompts them to fleece every stranger who 
invades the village precincts. 

There is, of course, a spire pointing its tall finger 
upwards into the clouds, and a cluster of roofs congre- 
gated about it. The village is surrounded by woods 
and pastures, the latter, I am constrained to add, some- 
what stony, and divided by stone walls, gemmed with 


| golden-green lichens, with wall-rue and delicate fronds 


of the maiden-hair spleen-wort springing from every 
interstice. In autumn-time nothing can be more ex- 
quisite than the tints of green, grey, and golden-brown, 
mingled with the purples, blues, and crimsons of the 
meadow-flowers into a dainty mosaic. In the hedge- 
rows by the way-sides, also, is a plentiful growth of 
greenery, with woodbine and clematis flinging their 
graceful tendrils over all. 

In the village proper every house has a well-to-do 
look; white-walled, heavily thatched, sober and quiet 
of aspect as the tombstones in the sloping grave- 
yard on the side of the hill. They have the air 
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of one who could tell a story, if he would, but prefers 
to keep his lips sealed. The children shout 
boisterously in the village strect as they do elsewhere; 
their plays are conducted discreetly, 
rising generation of so staid a village. 
step gingerly and 
dogs bark harmoniously. 


never 


The very hens 


There is no licensed ale-house 
so men never get drunk, grow riotous, and consume in 
their own selfish pleasure the which 
procure nourishment for their babes. 
through the streets on a summcr’s evening, 
see the labouring their 
gardens when the hours 
their porches with a newspaper on their knees. Politics 
and crime have no power to stir the blessed calm of 
these people, to whom they are but names. 

Here, if anywhere on this wide 
think that happiness is to be found; and yet fate has 
the elements for her 
man hearts, whose essentials are the 


money should 
you may 
men sauntering in 
of toil are 


discovered even here tragedy- 
working in the hu 
same all the world over. 
At one 


‘long 


stands a 


ae var 
tremity of the village, 


bordering upon the 
the 1 


on the slope of hill-side 
in character quite distinct from 


woods, sunny 
small house, 
its fellows; it is as grey and still as one 
granite boulders which lie sca 
delicately 
Its doors and w 


ornamented fresco-work. 


as 








| 


as becomes the | 


cackle in decorous tones, and the |} 


| 
As you walk 


cottage | 
over, or dozing in } 


earth, one would } 


of the huge 
ttered here and there, and ; 


indows never stand open to the sunlight, | 


but remain as closely sealed as though a corpse lay in 
one of its chambers. i since a coat of paint | 
was given to its wo it has become worm- 
eaten, and is fast fal cay. The fence ar ae 
the little garden is broken down in places, the gate is 





off its _ res, rden-path is green, ‘While over- 
grown lilac-bushes, with bluish mouldy leaves, fil 
beds, and hi le a 1d portion of the discoloured walls 
of the house. For long years no ray of sunshine has 
penetrated the interior, nor any living being crossed 


my from without, and yet the place is 


the 


the front-doc Yr 
inhabited ; 


heroine of 


an old woman lives there, Mclita Raven, the 


my story. Long years ago there fell upon 


her so many bitter sorrows, following closely upon each 
other, that she wished never again to look upon any 

ful, and did not answer 
the prayer she prayed in her bitterness of heart in the 
way she wished: in time He answered it in another, 
for He curtained the eyes of her that He might 
the more surely open the windows of her soul. For 
forty years she has been blind. has relations in 
the village who see that she wants for nothing; but 
she has been true to the instinct of solitude that came 
with her troubles, and never allowed any one to share 


human face. God was mercif 


body 


She 


her home. She never goes abroad in the day-time, 
never lets the red sunlight fall upon her blind 
but sometimes in the dark twilight she has been seen 
standing, like a ghost, amongst the laurel-bushes, her 
their leaves. The 
she fe ( me 


} 


face ; 


aged fingers wandering through 
night and she have an affinity for each other: 
and courts its darkness even as she feel 
from the sunlight 

Her story is as sad a one ny tragi 
ever been written or lived; her life as des 
wintry solitude of those wide-stretching meadows 


ls and shrinks 


as dy that has 


late as the 
and 





| about 


} 


naked trees her littl 
December 1 the flowers have bidden a 
long farewell to the sunlight, and nestled down in their 
earth-beds, until the new year’s sun shall find and call 


which surround cottage in this 


ason, whe N al 





them forth. In old Melita’s heart there were no 
slumbering flowers for a new sun to awaken, its stores 


were poisonous berries and bitter herbs, until a little of 
he precious seed scattered abroad by the Great Sower 
fell, and was hidden therein, and fructified. 


It was winter-time. The 


day before the Christmas 
Day had dawned and broadened; village maidens and 
children were trooping home from the long woods, 


laden with boughs of winter-greens for the adornment 
F the vy ch—not in the elaborate symbolism 
cross ant “yA crown and star now in vogue; but a custom 
saelalen of hanging the boughs upon jn white walls, 
laying them on the chancel-steps, 
to the old oak doors of the pews. 
The voices of the maidens penetrated the ears of old 
Melita like distant music, as they passed cottage. 
The fresh tones ringing through the frosty air awoke 


of village chur 





and fastening them 


her 











an echo of a far-away = , half deadened by the mist 
of years now, and stirred something within her breast 
neither time, nor the feebleness of age, nor a passionate 
he moved 
a wn up closely 
to the little fire, and spread out her wrinkled hands to 
catch its warmth as she closed ess eyes 
-atty Lark had been to her cottage that morning, to 
clear up the place, to shake her bed, to till the coal-box 
which stood in the chimn er, so close to her chair 
t] the old woman had stretch forth her hand 





th in 
read, 
she had filled her 


»+ 


to make her 


to replenish the fire; she had * cup of bre 
the saucey ly 
formed her frugal 
kettle 
afternoon tea, 
sources for the day. 
a family of her own, ar 
related to old Melita, 


She was a 


an, yhich, with 





} . 
and set it on 


her own re- 


an lef her » nenal #¢ 
and leit her, as usual, to 


married woman, with 


ras a 





d, though only very dista 
she was her nearest of 
] 


+ 


i and 
r aged kinswoman brought her 
lo what she could for her 
story of old Melita, 
h she had not learnt it 


village. le woman, 
her sense of duty to he 
every day to the cottage to a 
fort. The 
and so, of course, 


village knew the 


com 


did she, thong 





had 
spared from her own 
had never been any approach to 
of Melita, who accepted her 


from her kinswoman hers In the years she 
come to and fro as she could be 
home, there 
the 


repait 


cottage 


confidence on part 
1 her with thanks, well meant, but 
too cordially spoken. When her troubles lay 
upon her, Melita had beaten off all proffered 
sympathy; she had walled-up her house and her heart; 


and when the latter was softened by Divin 


services, and 
never 
heavily 


e healing, she 


had still found impossible to open it to the touch of 
human Kiar ithy. 
The early winter twi ned in the leafless 


woods, oe stole then 1e hill-side with its 





i1ouses of the living heavy grey clouds 


heavens, and over the wide 


I 
he low in the 
reigned, ghost of 
the heights. The gleam 
hearth-fires shone from within on the c 


country 
a wind even moaning 


ng 
stillness no 


from many 
yttage windows; 


] 
giow 
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only on old Melita’s far-away casements no warm light 
lingered; they caught instead the last chill rays of 
fading daylight which the shadows were chasing. 
She felt the approaching darkness, and drawing a 
woollen shawl over her grey hairs, crept out to try 
what the winter air was like. She moved with difti- 
culty, for the stifiness of extreme old age was upon her 
limbs. In nine more hours the dawn of her eightieth 
Christmas morning would be here. As she stood upon 
the doorstep, grasping the lintel in support of her 
feebleness, and the chilly air touched her sightless face, 
she knew, just as well as if she could have seen the grey 
sky and hills, that it would snow before long. She 
advanced one foot, and it touched a branch of something 
lying upon the doorstep. She thought it must bea broken 
bough from one of the lilac-bushes, but stooping to re- 
move it, she felt the prickles of glossy dark holly-leaves 
and the round red shining berries. She knew there was 
no holly-tree in the garden; whence, then, came this bit 
of Christmas green? She remembered the ringing 
voices, for the sad reminder they had given was still in 
her heart, and instinct told her now that one of the 
village girls, more daring and thoughtful than the rest, 
had laid this holly-berry spray upon her doorstep to 
remind her of the holy gladness of the season. How 
many years had come and gone since any Christmas 
offering before this had been made to her! She knew 
it was her own fault. She took in the holly-berries 
humbly and thankfully now, and carried them back with 
her to her lonely hearth. As she sat down feebly in her 
capacious chair, she laid the green spray in her lap, 
passing her trembling fingers lingeringly over its 
thorny leaves, and touching each berry tenderly. 

Was it a dream or a reality that the mist of years 
parted, carrying away the snows from her hair, the 
wrinkles from her face; taking the stoop from her 
shoulders, the weariness from her limbs; leaving her a 
light-footed maiden, with the bloom on her cheek and 
a golden gleam amidst the brown waves of her hair? 
She saw a troop of merry-hearted girls take their way 
to the woods to gather winter greens, and she was 
amongst them, happier and gayer-spirited than any. 
She saw them plunge into the white woods, which were 
crystallised with a light sprinkling of snow; she heard 
the clear voices ring through the glades, and she saw 
the red-berried holly-branches fall beneath the knives 
in the hands of the maidens, and tied together in great 
bunches with string. She remembered how, with a 
song on her lips—a carol of Christmas-time—she pene- 
trated more deeply into the woods than the others had 
done, lured onwards by the inviting beauty of the white 
wilderness. The silence in the forest, the crystal 
whiteness which environed her, filled her with its own 
sense of solemn mystery as she wandered on, and 
stilled the song on her lips; the slight snow carpet 
above the fallen pine needles stole every sound from 
her footsteps. She hardly knew what impulse guided 
her, unless it were that love of beauty which sprang 
from the depths of her own soul. 

At last she came to a little glade, white-curtained 
with glittering crystals, and the red light from the 
dying sun filtering through the naked tree-branches. 
It was not the loveliness of the scene now which 








penetrated her heart and arrested her steps, but a far 
different feeling. Had the red holly-berries in her 
hand been suddenly turned to the poisonous black ones 
of the deadly nightshade; had the sunlight become 
blood, and the woods been hung with murky shadows 
in place of virgin white, the change could not have 
been greater than the one which came over her. 

Standing together in the glade, with the red light 
falling about them, were a youth and a maiden, each 
absorbed in the other’s presence, their attitude unmis- 
takeably that of lovers. Her sweet, child-like face, 
upraised to his, had tears upon it; her hands were 
outstretched, and all amongst her waving hair the 
crimson sunbeams played. The words on her lips were 
strange, heart-breaking ones for Melita to hear: for this 
maiden was Salome Jay, her own young sister, and the 
youth was her own affianced husband, Paul Raven, to 
whom she was to be married three days hence. 

“You loved me first,” said Salome; “you would 
have loved me always, but for Melita’s brightness and 
beauty.” 

“She won me away from thee, my birdling; but I 
swear that you alone were my heart’s free choice.” 

A groan burst from old Melita’s heart now as she 
recalled this scene. She knew at that time Paul had 
done her a great injustice, and that he had lied to 
Salome. She had not known until then that he loved 
her sister, though she had more than once felt a pang 
of jealousy when he praised Salome. She saw him tak 
the girl’s hands and draw her to him, giving the 
very same caresses he had so often bestowed upon her ; 
and then she turned away, knowing that the man she 
had loved and trusted was as false to her sister as he 
had been to herself. Even in this dream-like village 
men made love idly and lightly, first to one girl and then 
to another, heeding nothing, so long as their fancy was 
pleased for a passing moment, what misery followed. 

Then old Melita remembered how young Melita had 
battled with the fiend who pursued her flying steps 
alone in the chill depths of the winter forest, while the 
slanting sunlight died, the dusk turned to darkness, 
and the darkness was in its turn scattered by the moon 
rays. Midnight was past, the moon had slid quietly 
through the sky, muffled in the snow-clouds which had 
begun to break and fall, when Melita, with a hard, 
strong determination in her heart, crept homewards. 
She had had a fierce fight with the Apollyon of self, 
which, at one time or another, crosses every path, and 
strives hard for the mastery of every life; and she was 
worsted—Apollyon had won. 

Salome was sleeping on their couch, with a smile 
upon her lips, and the Christmas bells were ringing, 
when Melita let herself into the little cottage. She lay 
down apart from her sister, unable to bring herself to 
share her bed as usual. She wrapped a blankct round 
her and disposed herself upon the hearth; but no 
blessed sleep closed her burning eyes. 

Once, as the grey dawn was stealing in through the 
window, she heard Salome’s pleading accents break 
forth in her sleep—‘‘ Melita—forgive! Oh, let us be 
happy !—he loved me first, you know.” 

And Melita set her teeth, and hardened her heart 
more than ever, while her girlhood died within her. 
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She remembered now the cold, hard dawn of that 


Christmas morning, and how she had avoided both the 


speech and presence of Salome, whose glance followed 
her everywhere with dumb pleading. She told no one 
what she had seen in the forest; and vacillating Paul 
was held to his part of the contract by something new 
in her manner, which made him actually fear to break 
with her at the last moment, and dare the scorn of 
every maid and lad in the village. It had been whis- 
pered abroad, however, that he had first of all been 
Salome’s lover. The minister had heard of it, and 
deeply commiserated the meek-hearted little maiden, 


who made no sign of her suffering and advanced no | 
claim of her own. When Melita Jay and Paul Raven 


stood before him to be joined indissolubly in those 
bonds which only death can sever, so much was the 
pale, sad face of Salome—which he could see a little in 
the rear of bride and bridegroom—in his thoughts, that 
he introduced her name in place of Melita’s in the 
service. When the sound first fell from his lips, it 
passed as a shock through everybody present ; but he, 
in his absent-mindedness, was quite unconscious of the 
terrible mistake he had made. 

Salome’s sad, wondering eyes opened widely for an 
instant, then a great horror entered them, and she fled 
wildly out of church. No one had the presence of 
mind to set the minister right, and the corpse-like 
bride, from whose very lips the life-blood had retreated, 
was married in the name of her rival sister. 

Salome was followed to her cottage-home by kind 
and sympathetic neighbours; but the girl had fallen to 
the floor when she entered, in a faint so like death that 
at first they feared her meek and loving spirit had in 
truth winged its flight. The shock had caused some- 
thing worse than death—it had driven reason from its 
throne, and left her a poor wandering maniac for the 
rest of her days. 

This was the knowledge which greeted bride and 
bridegroom on their return from church, and made 
their bridal-day an accursed one. 

Scores of times since then Melita had envied her 
sister this sad calamity, which eventually ended in an 
early death. She could die and be at rest; but upon 
her rested the curse of living with a heart closed to 
every sweet human influence. Storm-clouds broke over 
her head, troubles closed thickly around her, but she 
lived on; it seemed as though nothing would kill her— 
nothing but a decided act of her own would rid her of 
the life which had become so sore a burden. Her 
husband shrank from her with evident dislike, and gave 
himself to bad ways, preferring any one’s society to 
hers; the children who were born to her faded slowly 
before her eyes in their childhood, all being sickly, and 
some deformed from their birth. She closed her heart 
against every tender feeling, every soft spark of 
humanity; she hated all her happier neighbours, and 
was accredited with the possession of an evil eye. She 
believed herself to be under a curse for her wrong deeds, 
and yet despised all good offices of God and man. 

At the end of twenty years husband and children 
were all gone to the Silent Land; but she lived on in 
darkness far more to be dreaded thaa death. It was 
then she shut her doors, and refused even to look upon 


| the faces of her neighbours, to hear the minister’s 
words, or set her foot inside the church; her desolate 
| cottage was avoided as an unholy place. 

For another twenty years she lived on in this des- 
| perate state, a life fatal to every good instinct; and 
|then in the terrible winter-time, it was observed 
|that for a day or two no smoke rose from the 

chimney of the solitary house into the blue sky. On 
the third day the neighbours broke open the door, and 
| found Melita lying insensible on the floor, nearly frozen 
with the cold. Only a few embers were smouldering 
| on the hearth, not sufficient to warm the chill atmo- 
sphere of the sunless room. They laid her upon her 
bed and used every means to restore consciousness ; 
| but when she regained her senses she used bitter 
| language, reproaching them cruelly for restoring her 
| life to her: for she was blind—stone-blind. Even such 
| poor consolation was spared her: she could not die!— 
| the never-ending weary years would drag on without 
hope or comfort. She had hated the light, but this 
impenetrable blackness was worse than she expected. 
The minister, a good, earnest man—not the one who 
forty years ago had committed so grievous an error— 
came to her constantly, in spite of her first rejection of 
his ministrations, and read, and prayed to God on her 
behalf. Her obstinate ears could not close themselves 
against the holy words, and, in spite of all her efforts, 
her passionate heart was touched and humbled at last. 
One day, as he rose from his knees by her bedside, the 
good man was startled by hearing her rebellious lips 
give utterance to fervent words—“ Lord, be merciful to 
me a sinner!’”? He commended her awakened soul to 
God and left her for the present, but only to continue 
his petitions on her behalf in the privacy of his own 
closet. ‘ 

The memory of the long night which followed came 
back to her now, and of the arrowy beam of light which 
fell upon the storm-tossed waters of her soul. At 
intervals through the night the same ejaculatory prayer 
burst from her heart and lips, over-leaping all barriers 
which had before kept her from seeking the Saviour she 
had so sorely needed. She saw her former self—a 
wilfully-blind, guilt-stained creature—and loathed it: 
she saw a new self in Christ—repentant, pardoned, the 
earth-stains gone, clothed in the white robes purchased 
for her by His blood—and she stretched out her yearning 
hands, crying in an agony, “Save me, Lord, lest I 
perish utterly!” Never did such a cry penetrate the 
ear of the Infinite in vain. He who quenched the spirit- 
thirst of the woman of Samaria—who forgave the 
iniquities even of the thief on the cross—whose tender 
heart yearns ever to pardon and save His erring 
children, heard and answered old Melita. She was 
comforted in the dawning of her first real Christmas : 
the spirit of the holy-tide entered her heart, and 
broadened the light which had begun to break upon her 
darkened soul. She welcomed the coming of the minister 
now, and heard him gladly. She suffered the women 
of the village to tend her; and though her thanks 
were not even yet very freely spoken, she was grateful 
for their services. 

She marvelled now at her own hardness and impeni- 
tence, as she did at the long-suffering, patient Love 
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; ii : | 
which had borne with her rebelliousness, sending mes- | 


senger after messenger to lead her to Him. Like | 
Pharaoh, she had hardened her heart the more for the 
coming of each one, while more closely the shadows 
gathered about her soul. It was indeed amazing to think | 
of the strength her stubborn spirit had had in opposition | 
to the penetrating gentleness which had so steadily pur- | 
sued her; but, like the traveller in the story, the sunshine | 

| 

| 


had compelled her to lay aside her cloak at last. The 
dark fate, in which she had for so long believed, had 
been after all but the white-winged messenger of | 
heaven. | 

One by one He had carried away Salome, Paul, her | 
children, but He had left her to find life before her own 
was taken. And this was why she had not died. There 
had been fever in the village, but she had not caught | 
it; pestilence, but it stalked by her door. The young, 
the old, the lusty, the gay, had been carried by 
to the grave-yard upon the hill-side; but she, who 
courted death, hoping to find amongst his gifts a Lethe 
for the past, had been compelled to live on—the only | 
prayer she ever prayed ungranted. Neither winter's 
cold, nor summer’s heat, nor the changes of the seasons, | 
nor damp, nor want of health-giving sunlight, nor | 
anything else, had brought the coveted boon. The light | 
which came with the blindness changed her desire; | 
since then she had been content to leave herself in the 
Almighty Hands which upheld her, nor ask to see more | 
than one step before her tottering feet. And now she | 
waited patiently, trustfully, for the coming of One who | 
she knew would not much longer delay. | 

The dropping of some cinders upon the hearth aroused | 
her from her long dream of the past. She drew herself | 
feebly together: the chilliness in the air seemed to | 
enter her very blood. She put some more coals on, and 
drew her shawl around her. She could not go to her 
bed yet, for ever since Christmas had been accepted in 
its fulness by her broken heart and spirit, she had sat 
to hear the bells ring in the happy morning. 

As she leaned back in her chair again, there was once 
more a strange mingling of the past and present in her 
mind; a hazy, dream-like quictude stole over her soul, | 
which opened presently to a vivid picture of the white 
1¢ had seen it on that Christmas-eve so many 





lorest, as 


years ago, when the good angel of her life had deserted 
her. She saw him now, moving down the long arcade 
of trees with bowed head and drooping wings, and she 
called to him to come back, nor leave her to pass 
through the dreary vista of years without him; but he 
neither paused nor turned: he passed out of sight, 
leaving her in the grip of the powers of darkness. She 
had caught glimpses of his trailing robes at every turn 
of her aiter-life; then she had turned from him, now 
she sobbed in grief for the blindness which she deplored 
far more than that which actually followed. 

And next she seemed to be wandering on, and stum- 
bling often, through paths of darkness—long, dreary 
wastes, where no flutter of angel garments was visib! 
She bore a heavy cross, so heavy that she faltered and 
fell every few yards she took, and yet rose again and 
desperately struggled on. At last, when she sank to 
the earth, the weight of the cross pressed upon her so 
greatly that she could not rise. The darkness closed 
round her; she ceased all effort, and gave herself up for 
lost, when the golden sound of bells floated through all 
the air about her, and a stream of dazzling light fell 
upon her. Once more she felt the angel’s hand rest 
upon her shoulder, and raising her eyes, sightless no 
longer, she saw the beam-face of the messenger of 
Inefiable Love. 

% * & * * * 





When Patty Lark came to perform her usual friendly 
offices on Christmas morning she found the door on the 
latch, and no voice bade her enter. She pushed the 
door open unbidden. There was a heap of white ashes 
in the grate, and the old woman sat before them in her 
large elbow-chair. But it was only the earthly house 
in which old Melita’s soul had dwelt, and was now laid 
aside for ever—the liberated spirit had winged its way 
to the eternal kingdom with the first peal of the 
Christmas bells. The troubled heart had found rest at 
last, for God’s sweet peace was on brow and lips of the 
mortal clay. She had deeply sinned and bitterly 
repented; she had walked in darkness, but had found 
the light ; and now she was learning the blessedness of 
those ‘‘unto whom God imputeth righteousness without 
works,” saying, ‘‘ Blessed are they whose iniquitivs are 
forgiven, and whose sins are covered.” 





A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HUGH’S HEROISM,” ETC 





CHAPTER I.—TWO LITTLE STRANGERS, | 

UST about a mile outside the town of 
=, Ackford stood a solitary farm-house, 
surrounded by fields and flanked by | 
trim out-buildings, but with no other | 
human habitation near, save one or two | 
The house itself 
was of red brick, with no pretensions to 
architectural beauty, having a porch | 
esactiy in the centre, with two windows on 
either side, and five more in a straight line above, 
surmounted by two or three attic windows projecting 


labourers’ cottages, 





| in years, might sometimes be seen movin 


from the roof. All was stiff, and straight, and prim, 
so hopelessly so that even the creeping ivy which 


| covered one half of it, and had climbed up as far as 


the second storey, failed to impart to it any air of 
carelessness or grace. Even the garden in front 
seemed to do its best to look formal, with its straight 
gravel path dividing it in half, and leading down 


from the entrance-door toa little gate in the hedge 


| Opposite, on either side of which stood a tall acacia 


tree. 
A precise-looking maiden lady, somewhat advanced 
y about in 


< 
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e Hower-beds, or stooping 
r litter lying on the 
himself strolled 
ften he turned 
the farm-yard at the side. 
was seldom that any one except the 
smooth well-kept lawn or 
For there were no children 
and Mr. Stone and his 


front of the house among th 
to pick 
grass ; 
down the ¢ 
to go through 





up any stray leaves 
the 


and occasionally farmer 


garden-walk, though more o 
Besides 
these two, it 
gardener 
shining gravel path. 


crossed the 


belonging to tt 1e household ; 
— being 
inclined, had t come even less and le 


late years, wy seldom either paid a visit or received 


£ 


one, 

One day in May, however, there was a great and 
unusual stir at the farm. <A cab was actually seen 
to drive up and stop at the garden gate, a thing that 
had not happened for years 

As it drew up, two little fair-haired curly heads 
were thrust out of the cab window, and two eager 
pairs of eyes commenced a rapid inspection of the 
bouse and its surroundings. 

“Oh, Eddy!” shriecked the owner of one of the 

ur — heads, “it’s right in the midst of fields, and 
in sight. Shan’t we be 


isn’t another house g 
to have famous 7 
“It'll be ever so 
rapturously, ‘See that 
we “ll climb up it, and try 
again as soon as we ’ve = yt a chance, won’t we ?” 
“Yes; and look at those dear little ducks, Eddy, 
soing down to the ne aren’t they pretty? And 
ve can make beats, and sail them on the water, and 
have all sorts of fun; and if papa would only make 
iste and get well I shouid like to live here for ever, 
you?” rattled Phil, in his eagerness dart- 
ing from one subject to another in rather a rapid 





a 


omps 
jolly - returned the other, 
hill at the back there, Phil, 


y how fast we can run down 





shouldn’t 





fashion. 

Meantime, the unwonte -wheels 
had drawn Miss Kezia to the window, whilst Margie, 
the faithful maid-of-all-work, who had lived at the 
farm for the last ten years, having also caught the 
sounds, came forward to see what could possibly be 
happening, The sitting-room door being open, she 
paused on the threshold to say, “Is it somebody 
Be I to open the door?” 
» for us, Margie. 


age 
ase 


a-coming here, mum ? 
“It can’t possibly be any one We 
It must be a mistake; 
unless, indeed, they are stopping to ask the way 
You had better go and see.” 
Margie, nothing loth, but, on the contrary, glad of 
the usual monotony, 
opened the hall door and went down the gravel path. 
alighted from the 
, followed by a young woman, who appeared to be 
about to 


never have any visitors. 
somewhere. 
would break 


anything that 


i. al 
Fe X 


she did so, two little fig 





S ires 
cab 





a servant in ¢ harge of them. 


She was just 





address herself to Margie, but the boys forestalled 
her. 
“This is Uncle Stone’s, isn’t it? Is he at home— 


and Aunt Kezia? Because we’ve come to stay with 


silent, reserved people, and not socially | 


ss accessible of | 





7 


them a bit, at least if they ll have us, and I hepe 
they will, because I think it would be so nice here. 
Susan has got a letter to give Aunt Kezia, and that 
will explain it all. Where is it, Susan?” 

“Do be quiet a minute, Master Philip, and let me 
speak, will you?” said Susan, who had been waiting 
to get ina word. Then, turning to Margie, she con- 
tinued, “My mistress, Mrs. Oswald, has sent this 
letter to Miss Stone, and I was to give it to her 
before I sent away the cab, because I am to go 
straight back if she agrees to what 


beforehand, 


in it 
mistress asks, She hadn’t time to write 
and she had nobody to send but me.” 

So completely a by the whole proceeding 
was Margie, that she scarcely knew whether she was 
dreaming or not. In silence she received the letter, 
and with it in her hand turned and walked up the 
gravel path, leaving the little party standing round 
the gate. 

“She hasn’t even asked us to come in,” remarked 
Eddy, rather resentfully, feeling impatient to make 

cquaintance with the inside of his uncle’s house. 

“Be quiet, Master Eddy,” said Susan, severely, 
“or somebody will be hearing you. But I hope 
she won’t be gone very long, because I haven't too 
much time if I’m to catch the next train.” 

Margie, meantime, presented herself before 
wondering mistress, 
from Mrs. Oswald, mum,” 
said nothing more, but stood as if awaiting further 
orders. 

“Dear me, how very — what can it be?” said 
Miss Kezia, s , and, after putting on her 
spectacles, proceeding to open the envelope. 
of gathering perplexity and annoyance crept into 
her face as she read. “I never heard of anyi 
like it!” she exclaimed at indig 
“Sending me two children without a moment's 
notice, and asking me to take them in and keep t 
for goodness knows how long. It is the 
thing I ever knew. If it had been grown-up people 
even, it would have been different ; but children!” 
And the tones of Miss Kezia’s voice, and the look on 
her face, could scarcely have expressed more horror 
and disgust had it been a pair of wild a ora 
¢ asked te 


aye asked 


again 


and gave her the letter. It’s 
and then 


she remarked, 
> 


sitting ‘4 dow 


A look 





ing 






length, rnantly. 


couple of escaped convicts she was bei 
shelter. “ What am I to do, Margie?” 
helplessly. 

** Please, mum, I don’t understand about it yet,” 
returned the maid, thus appealed to. She had a 
dislike to being kept in the dark, and was decidedly 


2: 


its of this mysterious affair. 


at hand, 


curious to know the ri 
Having no other ad 
again at the letter, proceeded to 





wee or confidant 


Miss Stone, looking 
xplain., 
“Mr. Oswald haz 
pronounces it a bad 


and the doctor 
case of fever, so he has ordered 
My 
e was obliged to send them off 


been taken ill, 


the children away at once for fear of infection. 
} 


ister writes to say sh 























“** Which of you is Eddy?’ she asked abruptly.” 
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at an hour’s notice, and, as there was no one else she 
could ask to take them in, she hopes I will not be 
unwilling to receive them. SBecause, she says, it 
would be so terrible to have them down with the 
fever too, especially as Eddy is so delicate; and her 
hands will be full nursing her husband. That’s all 
very true, I dare say; but what am I to do with 
children here! Why, we shall never have a 
moment’s peace! They’ll turn the house topsy- 
turvy, and drive us all distracted in a day or two. 
I never knew anything so awkward—never!” and 
Miss Kezia looked the picture of despair. 

Then Margie ventured to remind her mistress 
that the little strangers were still standing near the 
garden gate waiting for her reply. 

“I suppose you must ask them in, and let the girl 
go back to Bainham,” said Miss Kezia, with a sigh, 
resigning herself to the force of circumstances, but 
quite unable to disguise the intense dislike she felt 
to the task imposed upon her. 

Being in this ruffled frame of mind, it was not to 
be expected that she could give her littie nephews a 
very warm reception when, ushered by Margie, they 
entered the room. Her formai kiss was so cold, and 
her manner so chilling, that the little fellows—ac- 
customed to the tenderness of their mother’s em- 
braces—felt much as if a breath of icy wind had 
passed over them. Half unconsciously they edged 
nearer to one another, and both slipped a hand into 
the other’s, as they stood undergoing the keen 
scrutiny of their aunt’s sharp eyes. 

“ Which of you is Eddy ?” she asked abruptly. 

The children were beginning to grow uncomfortable 
under her gaze, and had shifted more than once from 
one leg to another, whilst clasping each other’s hands 
still more tightly, when at length the solemn silence 
was broken by this question, uttered in a tone of 
voice which might have done for a judge condemning 
a prisoner to death. 

Anything was a relief, and accordingly the owner 
of the name answered quite briskly, “I’m Eddy, 
and ”’—nodding in the direction of his brother— 
‘he’s Phil.” 

“T thought there was a year’s difference between 
you; but one does not seem older than the other.” 

“Yes; Phil has always looked as old as me,” re- 
joined Eddy, and mother thinks he ’ll be a good bit 
taller when we are both grown up. And he’s the 
cleverest too,” added the elder brother, with a proud 
glance at the other. 

“And the put in honest Phil, 
“Mother says she wishes I was more like Eddy, for 
he never gets into half the scrapes I do.” 

You had better not get into scrapes, as you call 
them, here,” said Miss Kezia, grimly. ‘“ We’re not 
accustomed to have boys running wild all over the 
place, making ali sorts of mess and confusion, and 
you'll soon be in disgrace with your uncle, and with 
me too, if you aren’t pretty careful as to what you 


eam > 
naughtiest,” 


” 





do. Now, mind, I’ve warned you—not, I suppose, 
that it’s the least use to do it, for boys are always 
sure to be in mischief wherever they go.” 

“Aunt Kezia is very strict, isn’t she?” whispered 
Eddy in cautious tones as they went up the stair- 
ease. ‘She doesn’t like boys, does she? ” 

“‘She’s very particular,” returned Margie, ignoring 
the latter question. ‘So you must mind and keep 
out of harm’s way, and not make a noise, and above 
all, not bring any dirt or dust into the house, 
because she can’t abide a speck of dirt—no more 
can I for that matter—and she aint accustomed to 
children fidgeting round about her, so when you are 
indoors you must try and sit as still as mice.” 

“There,” said she, opening a door on the land- 
ing at the top of the house, “this is the room you 
are going to have, and I shall make up the beds 
presently, as soon as the sheets are aired. I sleep 
next to it, so if you ever want anything you can call 
me; because may-be you'll feel a bit lonesome to- 
night in a strange house. I’ve brought up your boy 
already, so now we'll take the things out and lay 
them in the drawers.” 

Some unwonted feeling stirred Margie’s heart when, 
as she put them to bed that first night, they knelt 
down at her knee, as they had been accustomed to do 
at their mother’s, to say their little prayer, and then, 
seeming to realise for the first time the separation 
from parents and home, and a sense of strangeness 
and loneliness coming over them, their little voices 
faltered, and throwing their arms round one another’s 
necks, they burst into tears. 

“T want mother! I want to go home to mother!” 
they sobbed in answer to Margie’s inquiries as to 
the cause of this sudden outburst. 

“TI want her to come and kiss me before I go to 
sleep!” cried Phil. 

«And so do 1!” echoed Eddy, plaintively. “It’s 
all so strange here, I don’t like it. There isn’t 
anybody to love us here.” 

“But you liked it this afternoon when you went 
round the garden and orchard with me, and saw the 
said Margie, trying 
of pleasant 


fowls, and looked at the pigs,” 
to cheer them 
things. 

“Yes, that was nice—but 


by reminding them 





I want mother, I want 
to go home.” 

Poor little fellows. What would they have felt if 
they had known there would never be any going home 
for them. They cried themselves to sleep that night 
—the first night in their lives that no mother had 
bent over them, whispering loving words to them 
before they closed their eyes, and afterwards stealing 
in, perhaps more than once, to take a look at the 
unconscious little forms. 

But Margie crept quietly in before she went to 


her room. Phil had stolen into Eddy’s bed, and 
there they were lying locked in each other’s 
arms. 
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CHAPTER II.—LIFE AT THE FARM. 

Mr. Oswatp was a hard-working curate in the large 
manufacturing town of Bainham. His church, lying 
in one of the poorest and most densely populated 
parishes in the heart of the city, it had been seldom 
he had had either time or opportunity to take his 
little boys even for a day into the country. But 
they had their mother’s enthusiastic love for rural 
hts and sounds, and therefore it was little wonder 

ne the next morning to find the sun 
cheeri es into their room, the rooks cawing 
busily outside, the birds singing at the tops of their 

s, not to speak of a pertinacious cock that had 
ed in crowing lustily ever since the break of 


1 
that on awaki 


o 
5 


shining 





day, their spirits caught the infection of the bright- | 
ness and stir without, and rose much higher than 


the point to which they had ebbed the night before, 
a “Let us make haste and get up, and go out and 


see the cows milked,” suggested Phil, and accordingly 
they both tumbled out of bed in eager haste to com- 


mence the business of dressing. 

Many a merry burst of laughter broke from them 
during the process, and stopping every now and then 

play, rather tended to delay them; but at last 
they were ready, and tore out of doors, hoping they 
were not too late to get a draught of the pure fresh 
milk. 

When Margie call 


ed them in to breakfast they 
came with glowing 


g cheeks and sparkling eyes, 

ful of pleasurable excitement, which made it a 
very hard task to keep their restless little limbs from 
fidgeting, or their suppressed mirth from breaking 
out on the slightest provocation, even in spite of the 
grave looks of both uncle and aunt—who might have 
been presiding at a funeral repast, so far as the som- 


brim 


of their manner went. 
ed at home to find 
sympathy in all their little joys or sorrows, were 


recital of 





The children, accust ready 
morning’s 
adventures—for they were not, as a rule, afflicted 
with shyness, and were so full of the new sights they 
had seen that they longed to pour it all out—when 
Miss Kezia stopped them at once by saying in severe 
tones, “ Little boys should be seen and not heard; 
at all events they should wait until they are spoken 
to. And, Philip, don’t eat so fast. If you take such 
great mouthfuls you’ll be choking next, and that’ll 
. I wonder your mother hasn’t 
taught you to eat properly all these years.” 

evied Phil, 
up at the implied reproach to her, “ only I’m 


beginning an eager their 
So 5 5 





be a pretty busin 


“Mother has taught me properly,’ 
firing 
always forgetting what she says, and doing what she 
» her fault.” 

“ Be silent, sir! how dare you answer a grown-up 
person in that way!” said Miss Kezia, aghast at what 
she considered the boy’s boldness and impertinence. 
“Tf that is how you | 


is a good thing you have come here 


tells me not. But it isn’t 


have been taught to behave it 











to learn better | 


Leave the table this instant, sir, and 
don’t let me see you again until you are sorry for 
your rudeness. Do you hear me?” 

Phil, with flaming cheeks and flashing eyes, had 
hesitated a moment, uncle 
appealingly, as if hoping he would take his part, for 
he knew he had not meané to be naughty, and there- 
fore all he felt at the present moment was a keen 
sense of his aunt’s injustice; but if he expected Mr. 
Stone to look upon it in that light, 
appointed. A harsh ‘You were told to leave the 
room, sir!” was the only reply to the mute appeal, 
whereupon Phil, with bursting heart, scrambled 
down from his chair, and ran out of the room to 
Margie, shoulder he sobbed out his 
passion ste orief, 

“T didn’t mean to be naughty, and it’s a 
of Aunt Kezia, and I don’t like her, nor uncle ei eis, 
and I want to go home—I want to go home,” he 


manners. 








towards his 


looking 


he was dis- 


upon whose 





me 


“7.9 
Wailed,. 





“You must remember not to answer your aunt 


next time, and then you'll get on better,” she said, 
consolingly. “And I tell you what you shail do. 
You shall take the rest of your breakfast out of 
doors, and eat it up on the top of that hill, if you 
like. Here comes Master Eddy to look for 
you can both go off andspend the morning out there. 
, won't it?” 
Phil s 


you, and 


That will be nice now 
Thus consoled, 
Taw, +? a -+ . 

lowed him to make a one breakfast, after which 

the two boys had a very happy morning, 

about on the sunny hill-side with the lambs and the 

birds for companions, and finding endless sources of 

interest in almost every blade of grass or tiny insect, 

r common flower; for all had the charm of noveity 
tothem. If it had not been that they were getting 
would have been 


spirits rose again, and 


playin: Y 





sorry when 
of the 


angry, they 
dinner-time came, and they had to go in out 
bright sunshine to the shady cheerless dining-room, 
and sit down, stiff and formal and silent, to table 
with their elders. Phil had previously made his 
apology to his aunt, but it had been coldly received ; 
so, in a subdued state of ae, he took his seat, 
admonished gruffly by his uncle “to try and behave 
Then the meal proceeded in 


very hun 


himself this time.” 
silence. 

Mr. Stone was by nature a silent man, and living 
alone with his sister all these years had not tended 
to make him less so, It was to be hoped he thought 
more than he spoke, though he certainly did not 
impressicn of being a man of many ideas; 
his farming 


convey the 
but he had acuteness enough to manage 
business, and had the reputation of being a well-to- 
do man, able to make much more show, and live in 
much greater style, had he chosen, And such was 
in fact the case, as his banking-book could testify, 
though he continued to make no change in his way 
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of living, nor did he in any respect seek to lead 
people to suppose that his capital was steadily 
increasing year by year. 

The accounts, meantime, which came from Bain- 
Mrs. Oswald wrote con- 
bed, and 


ham were not encouraging. 





stantly from beside her husband’s sick 


never failed to enclose a few lines for her boys, fuil 

f bright loving words and counsels, and often con- 
taining long messages from the father. But the last 
few days there had been no message from him, whilst 


to her sister Mrs. Oswald had been 
unable to conceal her great anxiety about the in- 
he scarcely left for a moment night or 


in her leiters 
valid, whom s 
day. 

Then two mornings passed by with no 
tidings whatever from Bainham. ‘The third brought 
a few lines directed to Miss Stone in a strange hand- 
ing. They proved to be from the doctor, who 

nd, saying that Mrs. Oswald had 
rom her husband, and was lying 
of Mr. Oswald himself he grieved to 
say he entertz sinad very small hope indeed. 

A day or two after brought the news that he had 
and a few more the tidings that Mrs. 

wald too had succumbed to the fever, which had 
ei such violent hands on her from the first. So the 
two little brothers were fatherless and motherless, and 
henceforth save that which their uncle 


one or 








Pr 





=o} aT 
ea away ; 


with no home 
and aunt might vouchsafe to give them. 

led their tears an ad sobs together in a 
inging to one another 


They ming! 
child’s abandonment to grief, cl 


convulsively. Their sorrow melted Margie’s heart 
outright. She took them in her arms, and kissed 
them, and nex ied over them, and then tried to 





m with jam tartlets and apple turnovers, 





dainties for which they had a special 


tring 
kins . 


ean back some toys, bought with her own hardly- 


earned money. B 
yr kindness, and 


+h 


their tears, or 


ut though they were grateful for 
loved her for it, they could not all 
still the aching of their 


at one 


e dry up 
ny + 


hearts. 





But they strove harder than ever to be good, and 
do all their father and mother 
do, trying more to please them now than they had 
before. And, whether in consequence of 
subdued and quiet, or that her hear 
really uched by their sorrow, Miss Kezia 
seemed to soften a little towards them, and for a 


C 
th 
th 


would have had them 


Yan 
aone 


ever 





Mepis 





was 


time things went on more smoothly between them ; 
2d lost an opr ortunity of putting in 
the m, orten, moreover, de: xterously 
from exposure, when through 





carelessuess they had got them- 


selves into trouble, 


Thrown as they were thus upon one another, and 





sharing every pursuit, every joy or sorrow, together, 





as was only natural under the circumstances, 


love they had always borne each other deepened and 





She even went into the town and broucht | 
} drowned 





the | but 


increased in intensity now they were so completely 
all in all to one another; and it was rare that a 
wrangle or a jarring word was heard between them. 
Towards the end of that summer it was decreed by 
the authorities et ub they were no longer to be allowed 
days in utter idleness; and, accord- 
should go to a day 
It was quite an event to the litile 
could not make up their 


to pass their 
ingly it was arranged that they 
school in Ackford. 
fellows, and at first they 
minds whether to like the idea or not. 





However, the 
question was not left for them to decide, and off they 
sent After 


strangeness had worn off, they soon came to enjoy 


were one Monday morning. the first 
mixing with other boys, and speedily became popular 
among them, for Phil had plenty of spirit and daring 
him, whilst Eddy, if constitutionally quieter 


and gentle, and 


about 
und more timid, was so obliging, 
sweet-tempered, that no one could help liking him. 
His love for lessons, too, made him a favourite with 
his masters, whilst Phil, though inclined to be more 
idle, had such good abilities, that he generally 
managed to get through his tasks pretty decently. 
So that on the whole, school proved to them a 
pleasant thing enough. 

They only went in the mornings, as it was too far 
for them to return again a second time ; so they still 
had plenty of play time, and were never at a loss for 
For, 
was the river that ran at the foot 


amusement. besides the many interests of the 
farm-yard, there 
of the long sloping meadow in front of the house, in 
the waters of which they fished by the hour together, 
sometimes rewarded for their patience by a prize or 
two, but more That, 


by no me 





often wholly unsuccessful. 


however, ns quenched their ardour, or 
ned their liking for 
shady nooks they used to find close down by 


water's edge. To be sure they ran a risk of being 


1 pretty oft 
I J 


the sport, as weil as the 





es 





tne 


n, especially when, by way of 


along the old willow 





varicty, they took to clambering 
trees that stactehod out right over the water; but 
Miss Stone, having left off troubling her head about 


them when they were out of sight, knew nothing of 


these dan: gerous amusements, 


CHAPTER IIL.—TIRED AND ILL. 

Ir was now more than a year anda half since the day 
when the two little strangers had so unexpectedly 
arrived at the farm. One winter had passed by, and 
they were already nearly through the second. During 
the first Eddy had been able to join Phil in sliding and 
illing, and great fun they had often managed to 

have in their valks to and from school. But now he 
h strength or energy for such pastimes. 
ter his coming to the farm he had 
greatly in health, 








ad no longer 
For a long time af 
continued to improve doubtless 


owing to his being out so much in the fresh pure air; 
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| 


caught cold after cold. Not much notice was taken | 


of it, for Miss Stone had a horror of “ coddling boys,” 

as she termed it, and had no idea of making a fuss 

over so slight a thing asacold. Besides which, Eddy | 
always made the best of it, and kept in his cough as 

much as possible whilst in her presence, lest she | 
should condemn him to stop at home from school. 
For that meant sitting in solemn silence with his | 
aunt inthe dining-room, afraid to move hand or foot 

lest it should call down some reprimand for restless- | 
ness, whilst he had nothing better to amuse him 
than some book he had perhaps already read a dozen | 
times. For there was no one now to give them a new 

story-book, so they had nothing to fall back upon but 

the old stock they had brought with them from home. | 
He naturally preferred going to school to being | 
imprisoned thus, besides which 
Phil could not bear going with- 
out him, for the little fellows 
disliked being separated for even 
an hour. They were certainly 
the most loving little pair of 
brethers it would have been pos- 


sible to find, and outward cir- 
cumstances had tended to foster 
and deepen their affection for 
one another. 

So Eddy continued to trudge 
off to school with Phil, often 
going through rain or snow, and 
perhaps getting his feet wet, and 
sitting in damp shoes ; for there 
was no careful mother to look 
after these little matters, and 





walk with,” responded Phil, promptly. “I hate 
coming by myself, so I am ready to go as slowly as 
ever you like with you.” 

That night Eddy was kept awake for hours by his 
cough, and consequently in the morning, when get- 
ting-up time came, he was so tired and worn-out that 


| he longed to lie still where he was. 


“T’m so tired, Phil! I wish I needn’t get up.” 
**Stop where you are, then,” responded Phil, “ and 
I’ll ask aunt to let me bring you up your breakfast. 


| We used to have breakfast in bed at home when we 


had a cold, and I’m sure you never had such a bad 
cough as this. It’s so bitterly cold too,” he added, 


| with a shiver, as he hastily put on his things, looking 


out of the window meantime. “It’s a hard frost, and 
there isn’t a bit of sun, but it looks as if it was going 
to snow.” 

“Tt has been very eold ail 
night,” said Eddy, wrapping the 
clothes more closely about him. 

“Why, that’s the bell, I do 
declare!” suddenly exclaimed 
Phil; “I didn’t know it was so 
late. Well, you can’t get up 
now anyhow, for you wouldn’t 
be in time, so lie still and I’ 
bring you up your bread and 
milk.” 

“ Aunt Kezia,’”’ began the boy, 
hastily entering the room, as he 


late, “may I take Eddy’s break- 
fast up to him, because he has 
such a dreadful cough it has 


any 


OR 





it was scarcely to be expected 
that Miss Kezia who had never 
before had anything to do with children should | 
think of such small things as a change of shoes 
or the precautionary measure of a pair of goloshes. 
So the cough got worse and worse, and the delicate 
little frame feebler and feebler, until the climbing the 
hill between Ackford and the farm became an exertion 
almost greater than he could manage, as the panting | 
breath and halting step plainly showed. 

Still he uttered no complaint, but struggled bravely 
against increasing weakness; whilst Phil was very 
kind and sympathetic, insisting upon carrying all 
the books, and giving him the biggest share of the 
umbrella when it rained, as well as spending all his 
pennies in Spanish juice and lozenges to stop his | 
cough, But it did not get better. 

“The hill seems to grow steeper and steeper every | 
day,” he would sigh, as he was forced to pause for | 
want of breath ; when Phil would reply, “ Never mind, 
old fellow; cheer up, we shall soon be at the top.” 

“You'd better leave me, Phil, and go on. You 
must hate walking so slowly as this ; for you used to | 
like to run and race along.” | 

“T don’t care how I walk so long as I have you to | 


“*They fished by the hour together.” 


‘deserves to lose his breakfast altogether. 


| or not,” answered Miss Stone, severely. 


kept him awake nearly all 
night eo 

“Do you mean to say the boy is lying in bed at 
this hour !”’ exclaimed Miss Kezia, in tones of horror, 
as she glanced at the clock. “I never heard of such 
a thing! And have his breakfast in bed indeed! Do 





you think I shall encourage such lazy habits? I 


wonder you had the boldness to ask it! Go and tell 
him I am very much ashamed of him, and that he 
If he 
wants any he must come down for it.” 

“ But, Aunt Kezia, he’s ill,” remonstrated Phil, 


| indignantly ; ‘‘and if you were ill you’d like to have 


your breakfast in bed. It’s very unkind to make 


| him get up when he isn’t fit.” 


is fit 
** Tiiness and 
laziness are two very different things ; and no one I 
have the bringing up of shall indulge in that last. 
Go and tell him so, and be quick about it.” 

“T think you are very cruel!’’ cried Phil, losing his 
temper and self-control in his indignation. “If you 
fancy Eddy is shamming you are making a great 
mistake, for he never puts on anything. And when 
people are ill they ought to be taken care of,” 


* T consider I am the best judge whether he 


knew he was a minute or two 
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** How dare you presume to tell me what I ought to 
do!” returned Miss Kezia, angrily. ‘I think I may 
be supposed to know my duties better than a little boy 
who doesn’t even know how to behave to his elders. 
Go and tell your brother to get up this instant; and 
it would serve you right if I said you should not have 
a morsel of breakfast yourself, after the way you 
have behaved.” 

«‘T don’t want any,” muttered Phil to himself as he 
turned to leave the room, and went up-stairs in no 
pleasant frame of mind. He was mortified and disap- 
pointed at the result of his championship of Eddy’s 
cause, whilst conscious that he had brought himself 
into disgrace with his aunt, and yet feeling indignant 
with her for her ‘‘ unkindness,”’ as he called it, to his 
He poured out all his feelings to the latter, 
outburst, in 


brother. 
in a 
which he did not scruple to ex- 
press his opinions freely. 

Eddy tried to soothe him, and 
obediently getting out of bed at 
murmur, set 


passionate 





ence, without a 


about the business of dressing, 





though s] 
and interrupted every now and 


ivering with the cold, 


then by the fits of coughing 
which left him so exhausted and 
breathless that he head to sit 
down a few minutes to recover 
himself. Phil meanwhile stayed 
to help him. 

When at 


appearance 


made his 
and 
aunt’s pardon for 
being so late, his face looked 
so white and thin and wan, that 


last he 
down - stairs, 


begged his 


even Miss Kezia could not but observe it; and when, 
after swallowing a few mouthfuls, he pushed away his 
plate unable to eat his breakfast, she felt that there 
really was something amiss ; it was not half pretence 
for the purpose of gaining a little indulgence, as she 
had thought before. 

“‘T shall keep you at home from school to-day,” she 
remarked, abruptly, “and Phil shall go round to the 
chemist’s on his way back, and get you a bottle of 
cough mixture. And you shall have on a mustard 
plaister to-night. That will soon cure you.” 

“ Mayn’t I stay at home too with Eddy ?” pleaded 
Phil, who had moved to his brother’s side, and was 
standing with his arms around his neck. 

“No, indeed!*” promptly answered Miss Kezia. 
‘Do you think I want two boys round me all the 
morning, upsetting the place and leaving me no peace! 
Make haste and get your books, and be off; and here 
is the money for the medicine; be sure you don’t 
forget it.’ 

Tc ere was no going to school again for Eddy after 
that day ; for instead of getting better he grew slowly 
but steadily worse. His aunt’s eyes once opened to 





‘*Phil was allowed to ride the pony.” 





the fact that he was really ill, she took care enough of 
him in her way ; and finding that her own prescriptions 
were not productive of any good effect, she at last 
sent for the doctor, who looked grave, and said he 
needed great care, but hoped he might be better when 
warm weather came. Margie, however, began sorrow- 
fully to doubt whether he would ever see another 
summer. 

Phil was most devoted, and used to hurry heme 
from school every day, never lingering to play with the 
other boys after lesson hours, as they had been accus- 
tomed to do when together, but hastening back to 
Eddy, whose wan face always lighted up with a smile of 
pleasure when he put his head in at the door. The 
long morning without him was very dreary; but as 
soon as he came home it was quite a different matter, 
and even Miss Kezia could not 
fail to notice how the brother's 
entrance chased away the weary 
languid look, and seemed to put 
new life and animation into the 
little invalid. 

As to Eddy himself, he liked 


to have everything done for him 


aa 


by Phil, even to the putting on 
of a mustard plaister. 

But when April came, with its 
soft balmy air and bright sunny 
days (azud the month was un- 
usually fine and warm that year), 
the little invalid seemed to rally 
wonderfuliy for a time, and was 
even able to crawl out of doors 
and revisit some of his favourite 


haunts. 

By dint of great pleading and 
coaxing, seconded by Margie, the boys at length 
managed to induce Miss Stone to consent to Phil’s 
stopping away from school for a time, that he might 
be able to go out with Eddy in the morning when 
the sun was bright; and great was their joy when 
that favour was at last conceded! 

** T will be such a good boy, Aunt Kezia! ” cried Phil 
in his enthusiastic gratitude. “Vl try never to be 
naughty or get in your way again; an | Tl take such 
care of Eddy, that you may safely trus: Lim with me.” 

And, true to his promise, he watched over his brother 
like any old woman would have done, faithfully follow- 
ing out all directions given him, taking care he should 
not overtire himself, noting which way the wind blew, 
that he might keep him sheltered from it, and scan- 
ning the clouds that they might never be overtaken 
by a shower. And though so full of life and energy 
himself, he accommodated bis buoyant step to the 
slow one of the other, without ever manifesting the 
faintest trace of impatience; but seemed entirely to 
go out of himself in his boundless d-votion to the 
brother around whem his affections twined with such 
intensity. But the improvement in Eddy proved to 
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be only temporary, and it soon became evident that | Throne. No words could describe the splendour and 


his weakness and languor were increasing instead of 
diminishing. 

One afternoon, about the beginning of May, he 
happened to be alone with Margie, Phil having been 
sent on an errand into the town, when he startled 
her considerably by asking, suddenly, “Margie, do 
you think I am going to die?” 

“Going to die!” she echoed, completely taken 
aback. ‘ What has put such an idea into your 
head?” she added, evasively. 


“ Because I always feel so tired,” he answered, in | 


weary tones, “that I sometimes think I should like 


to go to heaven, where people are never tired or ill. | 


That is, if only Phil could come too.” 

Margie did not reply. It seemed as if some speck 
of dust had got into her eye, for she was occupied in 
Wiping it with the corner of her apron, 

“It would be something like going home would 
have been, you know,” pursued the child, “ for then 
I should see father and mother again, I was so un- 
happy when they went away, I used to ery myself to 
sleep night after night; but now I think it was best 
so, because I can go to them, and Phil can come too, 
and then we shall all be together again.” 

Margie was fairly sobbing by this time. 

““Won’t you answer my question?” said Eddy, 





with gentle persistence. 

“My blessed lamb!” sobbed Margie, folding him 
in her arms, whilst her tears rained down upon his 
fair hair, “I shouldn’t wonder if you were to ge 
I’ve often thought you 
for this world, and now, may be, God 


U 
your wish before very long. 
were too gooc 
is taking you to Himself, away from all the frets and 
troubles, and loneliness down here. Ay, it’ll be the 
happiest thing for you ; but poor Master Phil—what- 
ever will become of him?” 

“That’s the only thing; poor Phil!” murmured 
Eddy with a look of sorrow almost amounting to 
anguish crossing his gentle face. ‘If only he could 
go too!” 

4 


| to heaven without dying. 


That evening the little brothers were watching | 


from the dining-room windows the setting sun, which 
was sinking just opposite. They had the room to them- 
selves, as both Mr. Stone and Miss Kezia were out. 


| than that. 


yet the softness and unspeakable loveliness of that 
heavenly radiance, of which a little glimpse seemed 
thus allowed, just enough to suggest the glory and 
the perfection of the light streaming from the Throne 
itself, or rather from Him who sits upon the Throne. 

“Isn’t it beautiful!” exclaimed Eddy, after they 
* Doesn’t 
it make you think of heaven, and long to be there? 
Because there it’s ever so much more beautiful even 
Shouldn’t you like to go there, Phil?” 

“T don’t know,” was the honest reply, “I’ve never 
thought about going just yet.” 

“‘T have,” said Eddy, quietly, “and I’d like to go.” 

Phil had been standing with his elbows resting on 
the window-sill, but at these words he turned sud- 
denly round with an expression of unfeigned aston- 
ishment upon his round face. 

“You’d like to go!” he echoed, in tones of pro- 
found surprise. “ Do you mean you want to go?” 

“Phil, dear, I think I am going,” replied Eddy, 
slowly, in so low a voice that the words could only 
just be heard. 

A look of alarm flashed into Phil’s face. 

“What do you mean?” he cried. “ 


had gazed in silence for a minute or two. 





You can’t go 
Do you mean you think 
you are going to die?” 

It was the very first time such a pos 
presented itself to the boy’s mind; and witha 
wail of anguish, as the thought s 
threw his arms round his brother's neck, sobbing in 





sibility had 








rcested it self, he 


a perfect passion of grief. 

“Oh, Eddy, Eddy, you mustn’t die and go away to 
heaven, and leave me all alone! 
won't! You must—you shall get well! 

‘Hush, Phil, dear, it must be as God chooses, 
mustn’t it?” said the other, gently. “And to go to 
heaven, right up to Jesus, who loves us so, is better 
than staying here.” 

“Oh, Eddy, I never thought you’d go and leave me!” 
cried poor Phil, in accents of deepest pain, almost as 
if he looked upon it as a case of 
on his brother’s part. “For I’ve only you. 
I’ve loved youso, Oh, Eddy, haven’t I loved you!’ 


Oh, do say you 


voluntary desertion 
And 


| was his passionate appeal, to which the other replied 


Eddy was lying back in the chair Phil had brought | 


ver for him, whilst the latter was standing leaning 
The day had been rainy 


4 


against the window frame. 


by a close clinging embrace. 
more still if you’ll only stay. 


And I’ll love you 


I don’t see how any- 


| body can love you more than I do!” 


and cloudy, though there had been no shower for the | 
| tightly round Phil’s neck, and laying his head down 


last couple of hours. Still the sky was grey and 








lowering, except just in the west, where, from under- 
neath a heavy dark cloud, the sunset glory was stream- 
ing, the uniform dull hue of the rest of the heavens 
making this one bit of radiance the more noticeable. 
The glow went on increasing in brightness, until it 
became quite dazzling inits unearthly beauty; it was 
almost as if the cloud-veil hanging between heaven 
and earth had been lifted a little, just revealing, as it 


were, the lowest step of the golden footstool before the | 


| boy like you. 


| 


“ Only Jesus,” whispered Eddy, clasping his arms 


on his shoulder. ‘I wish you could come too, though 
I wish we could both go together.” 
“ But I don’t think I want to go. 
I'd rather we both stopped here. 


I’m not a good 
Oh 
Eddy, surely you’ll get better when quite warm 


? 
weather comes!” 

“T don’t think I shall, Phil, dear. 
tired on warm days. But I'lltry all I can to get well, 
because of you.” 


T only feel more 
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“ Oh, Eddy, if you die I shall die too: I know I 
shall. I couldn’t live without you. I shall ask God 
to make me ill too, and take me at the same time,” 
cried Phil, in an a 

“Tm not said Eddy, 
slowly and meditatively. ‘I think perhaps you had 
better ask Him to make me well, that I may sto 
with you.” 

But Eddy’s going or staying was in higher hands 
than his or Phil’s, and a love deeper than their own 
for one another had decreed that they must part. 


abandonment of grief. 
sure that would be right,” 


CHAPTER IV.—SEPARATED. 


PHIL quietly sobbed himself to sleep that night, 
head under the bed-clothes, that 
His pillow was wet with 


smothering his 
addy might not hear him. 
tears, and when he awoke in the morning it was with 
a sense of some great weight of sorrow pressing upon 
Soon the remembrance of the last evening’s 
conversation came back to him like a flash, and with 
a half-stifled ery he leaped out of bed, and ran over 
to Eddy’s side, as if in fear lest he 
away and left him during the night. 
sleeping quietly, and looking no worse than usual, 
True, his features had grown sadly thin, and his c¢ 


him. 


hould have gone 


But he was 


come 


plexion was very white and waxen-looking, but _ ut 


had been the case for some time now, so that E 
had become accustomed to it. Somewhat reassurec 
he was about to creep back noiselessly to his ae 


Catch ht of his 


brother standing beside him, he 


when Eddy opened his eyes ing sig] 





held out his arms, 
and Phil sprang into them. 
dear old fellow, 


Shall I tell it 


‘I’ve been dreaming abo 
and it was such a beaut 
you?” 


ut you, 
iful dream. 


Phil assenting, he went on, “I dreamt I had got to 
heaven,’’—the little listener started at these words, 
and clasped the speaker more closely to him,—* and 
there I thought I Jesus,” continued Eddy; 
“and He came and spoke to me, and then I thought 
I would tell Him about you, so I said I had left a 
little brother behind, and he would be so lonely, for 
When He 


saw 


he would have no one to love him dearly. 


| servant to whom shall be address 


whilst a change had certainly come ove 


heard that He looked so sorry for you, I could almost | 
| face as he sat silent at meals, and touched perhaps by 


and He 
‘ Poor little fellow ! Iwill goand bea brother to 

I felt so happy then, because I knew He’d be 
And 
then just at that moment came up father and mother, 
and they too began telling Him about 
listened as they said how lonely you were with no 
father or mother, and then answered, ‘I will be a 
Father to him, and as one whom his mother comfort- 
eth so will I comfort him.’ Do you remember, Phil, 
that was the text mother wrote out for us to learn, in 
the very last letter she ever sent us 2—I *mso glad I 
had that dream, because 


have fancied there were tears in His eyes; 
said, 
him.’ 
a better brother than ever I could have been. 


you. He 


it makes me so much happier 
Lefore I went to sleep I couldn’t help crying when I 


| after I 





thought of you; but now, Phil, dear, you ‘ll have a 
better brother ; one who will never have to go away 
and leave you.” 

* * * * * x 


the little 
fie? 

loving 

earth 


A few more weeks and the end had come; 
suffering frame was released from all pain; 
gentle spirit was set free; the little life on 
was now a closed page. Who could doubt that it was 
a happy thing for him to ke 
from the evil, and gathered home ; even though their 


the 


thus early taken away 
part is equally, if not more, blessed, who remain 
behind to spend a life-time in noble fighting and 
striving in the Master’s cause, bearing the high 
witness and doing the good work of the faithful 
ed the words, “ Well 
In the Love that knew what was best for both, 
allotted to the brothers. 

Eddy was taken, and Phil remained. But he 
not left came to feel and 
acknowledge. 

His grief at first 
touching in its intensity ; 
words had not been without their effect, 
to him with a 
he recalled the drea 


done.” 
these different portions were 
was 


alone, as by degrees he 


=] 





was deep and passionate, and 


oY 


but Eddy’s gentle simple 


and came 


back sense of 


whenever 


comfort, especia 
h he had told 


llv 
m whic 
him. 


As 


he wandered about in their favourite eee 











allalone now—he would sometimes fling hi: 
on the grass in aburst of sorrow, crying 
but then the 


1er of whom Eddy had spok 


asif his little 
heart would break ; 


E Ider Br ‘ot 
into his mal and in his lone 


thought of ¢ 


‘ 
en, would steal 





ness he was k 


And he f 





to turn to Him for love and sympathy. 
what he sought. 
voting 


Margie was kinder than ever to him now, de 


herself to the task of cheering him, and trying to 
for him all the little treats she could chink of; 
r Miss Kez 
for the harsh tones of her voice were softened aie 
found him 
sobbing bitterly, she had raised him and kissed his 
tear-stained face, and then, taking out her purse, had 
given him money, and told him to run off and buy a 
for himself with it. 

Stone, glancing 


procure 


she spoke to him, and once, when she had 


story-book 


Even Mr. at his little sorrowful 


the quiet subdued manner which had replaced the 
buoyancy and at times boisterousness of former days, 
seemed to wish to do his part towards comforting him, 
and greatly surprised both Philand also his sister, 











a week or fort 


fon a4 
fond or a 


suddenly saying one day, about 
Eddy 


ride on a anes s back, aren’t they, Phil: 


*s death, “ Boys are generally 





“Yes, uncle,” was the reply, in astonishment at ths 





question. 

“ Well, what sho 
Jack? He’s not wanted this afternoon, 
mind your riding him round the 


uld you say to taking a turn on 
sol « 


meadow if youll 


promise to be very careful of him.” 
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“Oh, uncle! do you really mean I may get upon 
Jack! How jolly!” cried Phil, brightening up con- 
siderably. ‘I never thought you’d let me do that,” 
he added, naively, “ but it’ll be awfully jolly!” 

“ Well, you can come out with me after dinner, and 
T’ll set you on, and see how you manage.” 

Phil’s face expressed mingled surprise and gratitude 
as he warmly thanked his uncle. The idea was a 
delightful one, and his spirits rose at the prospect. 
He appeared at home in the saddle directly, and his 
perfect fearlessness seemed t» please his uncle, who 
watched him with more pride and interest than he 
generally showed in anything. 

After that, Phil was allowed to ride the pony every 
day, and nothing could have been thought of which he 
would have enjoyed mere. It was delightful to go 
cantering along the roads or lanes, free to go where 


he liked, and with that sense of independence which is | 


so agreeable to most people, and especially so to a boy. 
He soon grew to love old Jack, and look upon him as 
one of his best friends. 


At first he shrank very much from the idea of going | 


back to school without Eddy; but his companions 
clustered round him, showing a rough boyish sympathy 
with him in his loss that was soothing; and one or 
two of them who had been especially fond of Eddy 
now seemed to cling to him. So he did not want for 


friends ; and by degrees his uncle and aunt began to | 


allow him to invite them out to the farm occasionally, 
when they would have famous games and rambles 
together, and the sound of boyish laughter was once 
more heard, 

Miss Kezia was indeed changed ; and Margie some- 
times smiled to herself—a well-pleased smile—as she 
marked the difference in her mistress, who once dis- 
liked the very name of a boy, and thought them the 
personification of all that was bad, but now was 
willing to be invaded by a whole party of them, if 
only it would help to call up a bright look on Phil’s 
face, and win from him a hearty, “ Thank you, aunt, 
for letting me have those fellows here. We’ve had 
such a jolly afternoon ; and it was awfully good of 
you to let me ask them.” 

When invitations from his young friends came for 
himself, Miss Kezia always allowed him to accept 
them if he wished; but on his return she would 
glance up from her knitting with a face that wore a 
look of welcome on it, as if she had found the house 
dull and quiet during his absence. And even when 


| he was guilty of making a litter in the room—which 
| happened at times, when, in his eagerness over 
some pursuit he forgot rules and regulations—it did 
i not vex or discompose her now so much as the mere 
displacing of a chair would have done in former 
| days; whilst, to do Phil justice, the moment she 
|remonstrated, he would cheerfully set himself to 
| clear away his “rubbish,” as she termed his collec- 
tions of natural curiosities. 
“T believe Master Phil might do whatever he 
| chose, and his aunt wouldn’t have the heart to say 
him nay,” was Margie’s unspoken thought sometimes 
|in these days. ‘It’s easy to see, though she don’t 
show her feelings much, what store she sets by him 
| now, and has done since Master Eddy went. It was 
that blessed boy’s doing, I believe. He first opened 
| her heart, and taught her how to love; and now, in 
her quiet way, she’s ready to spoil Master Phil 
| altogether, if his wasn’t such a fine nature—bless 
| him ! that no spoiling can hurt him.” 
| Even Mr. Stone’s cold icy manner had shown 
symptoms of a thaw having set in ever since that 
| day when he had offered the boy a ride upon Jack, 
| and had received his warm gratitude in return. 
| That day had been the beginning of a new state of 
things between them; and now uncle and nephew 
were fast becoming very good friends. 

“ Margie,” said Miss Stone one day, “do you re- 
member that afternoon when the cab drove up and 
| the two boys got out of it? How I disliked the 
thoughts of having them here no words could tell, and 

I wouid not have taken them in if I could have helped 
| myself. And then I hardened myself against them, 
| and was harsh and unsympathising to them. Ah, I 
| didn’t know that the day would ever come when J 
| should count them among my greatest blessings, when 
| I should thank God that He sent them to me to soften 
| my hard selfish heart with the sight of their loving 
ways, until by degrees I learnt how to love too. I 
didn’t deserve to be led so gently, but God is better 

to us than we deserve; and now I only ask Him to 
‘teach me to love Him better and better.” 
| ‘It was a blessed thing for us all that they ever 

caine here,” said Margie, remembering the change 
that had passed over her master of late years, as well 
| as that which she daily saw in her mistress, and was 
| conscious of in herself, “ They seemed somehow to 
bring a blessing witb them, and it has stayed with 
us ever since.” 
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